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To  few  only  is  it  given  to  "  write  for  all  time ;"  to 
have  their  memories  cherished,  their  thoughts  em- 
balmed in  the  heart  of  distant  posterity.  But  if 
few,  they  have  been  emphatically  designated  the 
"salt  of  the  earth  who  season  human  kind,"  who 
sustain  the  intellectual  spirit  of  man,  who  at  once 
elevate  and  vindicate  the  character  of  humanity  in 
our  eyes.  Without  its  Homer,  the  poetic  mind  of 
Greece  must  long  have  lain  dormant — a  compara- 
tive blank  ;  without  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  all,  in  their  several  walks, 
the  great  teachers  and  censors  of  the  world, — who 
wrote  in  harmony  with  the  glorious  light  of  Gospel 
truth,  where  were  Italy's  fame,  and  where  that  ster- 
ling worth,  that  moral  might  and  splendour  of  Eng- 
land's literature,  transfused  through  every  clime  and 
city  of  the  habitable  globe  ? 

If  it  be  granted  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  de- 
grees of  celebrity  enjoyed  by  men  of  letters,  accord- 
ing to  the  influence  exercised  by  their  genius  upon 
their  own  and  succeeding  times,  the  surest  test 
perhaps  of  comparative  merit,  not  many,  we  opine, 
will  be  bold  enough  to  question  the  claims  of  one  of 
the  most  profound  investigators  of  human  nature, 
of  the  most  delightful  yet  correct  interpreters  of  her 
character  and  language,  to  take  precedence  among 
the  writers  of  English  prose  fiction.  Should  w»  meet 
with  one  critical  exception,  it  might  be  enough  to  re- 
ply by  inquiring  amidst  whom,  amidst  what  splen- 
did galaxy  of  superior  minds,  the  light  of  Fielding's 
genius  asserted  its  power  ;  by  how  many  wits  of  our 
luminous  Augustan  era  he  was  preceded,  and  by 
how  many  more  he  was  followed ;  a  host  of  gigantic 
intellects,  whose  varied  powers  and  brilliant  talent 
still  yield  obeisance  to  his  master-knowledge  of 
Nature  in  all  her  complicated  movements  and  va- 
rieties * 

If  we  recur  to  the  testimony  of  rival  contempo- 
raries, or  even  of  envious  d'etractors,  headed  by 
Horace  "Walpole,  to  that  of  admiring  successors, 
confirmed  by  the  award  of  unerring  time  ;  or  to  the 
unbiassed  judgment  of  the  muse  of  Byron,  who 
summed  up  both  by  pronouncing  "  Fielding  the 
prose  Homer  of  human  nature,"  we  find  him  in 
each  successive  era  regarded  as  pre-eminent  among 
his  fellows  at  once  for  the  extent  and  the  versatility 
of  his  powers.  In  him  whose  brilliant  but  chequer- 
ed career,  whose"  invaluable  but  ill-requited  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  whose  elastic  and  indefatigable 
spirit  as  an  author,  a  magistrate,  and  a  public  cha- 
racter— we  now  attempt  to  exhibit  in  more  impor- 
tant points  of  view,  and  to  challenge  for  him  higher 
honours  than  have  hitherto  been  assigned,  we 
recognise  not  only  the  distinguished  novelist  but 
the  man  of  sound  sense  and  judgment,  and  the 
author  of  many  excellent  plans,  adopted,  without 
giving  him  either  credit  or  remuneration,  by  suc- 
cessive governments  ;  in  him  we  find  that  union  of 
happy  invention,  "  wild  wit  and  fancy  ever  new," 
rendered  infinitely  more. fascinating  by  keen  pene- 
tration into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  by  the  closest 


observation  and  the  widest  range  of  experience, 
with  a  festive  yet  beneficent  spirit,  without  which 
the  novelist  presents  us  with  little  more  than  the 
"  dry  bones,"  the  tame  sketches  and  tamer  details 
of  character  and  incident,  to  which  the  living  spirit 
is  denied. 

It  was  his  generous  love  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
the  happiness  of  man ;  his  uncompromising  mag- 
nanimous exposure  of  the  vices  and  errors  of  the 
great,  and  the  admirable  skill  and  courage  which 
directed  all  his  efforts  in  analysing  the  beautiful — in 
exposing  the  false  and  corrupt,  which  rendered 
Fielding  the  favourite  of  Byron's  leisure  hours,  which 
disarmed  the  critical  Goethe,  and  which  have  made 
his  works  the  travel  companions  of  the  aged  and  the 
young.* 

The  popular  voice  seldom  errs  ;  from  the  verdict 
of  a  whole  people,  pronounced  by  the  most  impar- 
tial of  all  judges,  time — there  is  no  appeal ;  and  if 
estimated  by  this  rule,  Fielding  must  be  allowed  to 
have  possessed  the  complete  art  of  reading  those  sibyl 
leaves  of  Nature  before  unread  ;  of  communing  with 
her  in  all  her  varying  moods  ;  of  revealing  the  secret 
sources  of  man's  motives,  passions,  and  actions ;  of 
opening  new  views  of  moral  truth  and  character,  in 
which  he  drew  with  equal  skill  and  pathos  pictures 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  entertained  us  at  once  with  a 
mimic  world  of  reality  and  a  creation  of  his  own. 
Another,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  his  titles  to 
rank  highest  in  the  scale  of  novelists,  is  the  deep 
wisdom  which  pervades  his  entire  works,  the 
admirable  and  varied  knowledge  which  he  com- 
bines with  the  liveliest  and  the  warmest  passion ; 
the  most  startling  and  terrific  pictures  intermingled 
with  scenes  of  perfect  humour,  or  of  pleasing  repose. 
If  we  wished  to  advance  still  further  recommenda- 
tions for  our  selection  of  Fielding  in  the  outset, f  we 
might  find  them  in  the  charms  of  a  narrative  un- 
equalled in  point  of  interest,  which  absorbs  us  while 
it  allures,  and  which,  amidst  its  most  glowing  and 
festive  scenes,  its  boldest  expressions  and  represen- 
tations of  high  and  low,  ever  keeps  in  view  the  purest 
and  noblest  moral.  It  is  the  happy  union,  the  rich 
contrast  of  lights  and  shadows  which  renders  this 
great  artist's  works  (for  they  are  splendid  emana- 
tions of  art,  and  artistical,  as  the  critic  Goethe  cor- 
rectly expresses  it,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,) 
so  enduring  in  reputation,  so  eagerly  read,  and  so 
unceasingly  new  and  pleasing.  Though  truth  and 
nature  may  pall  for  a  season,  the  taste  for  them  can- 
not die,  and  as  surely  as  it  revives,  will  their  repre- 

*  Our  popular  novels  are  even  translated  into  Spanish. 
'Tom  Jones,'  indeed,  has  long  heen  a  faTourite  in  Spain.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  most  intensely  national  works 
acquire  the  widest  reputation.  Hogarth  is  as  well  known, 
and  as  much  admired  in  Germany  as  in  England,  and  yet  he 
is  John  Bull  all  over.  The  Scotch  novels  were  published  in 
French  and  German  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  Edinburgh. 
The  fancy  and  imagination  of  Britain  are  leavening  the  whole 
mind  of-  Europe,  and  in  the  commerce  of  letters  we  are  no 
longer,  as  heretofore,  an  importing  nation.  (Hartley  Coleridge's 
Introduction  to  Massinger  and  Ford.) 

f  See  end  of  Life,  for  continuation  of  Series. 
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si-illations  from  the  hand  of  this  greatmaster  continue 
t.>  !><>  admired. 

They  display,  indeed,  that  depth  of  study,  rare  in- 
vention, natural  grouping,  correct  and  beautiful  com- 
position, with  a  lively  fancy  and  vigour  of  execution, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  single  painter  of  his  times ; 
and  these,  when  more  trivial  and  perishable  records 
fail  to  perpetuate  his  name,  will  constitute  the  best 
and  most  lasting  monument  of  his  genius. 

Henry  Fielding  was  born  April  22nd,  1707,  at 
Sharpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire. 
His  family,  although  distinguished,  in  point  of  ances- 
<ry  and  rank,  was  far  from  being  wealthy;  his  father 
possessing  little  hereditary  income,  and  owing  what 
fortune  he  obtained  chiefly  to  his  promotion  in  a 
military  career.  He  served  some  time  under  the 
conqueror  of  Blenheim,  and  at  length  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  and  the  commencement  of  George 
II.  The  general  was  also  grandson  to  an  earl  of 
Denbigh,  nearly  related  to  the  dukes  of  Kingston 
and  other  families  of  repute,  which  are  stated  to 
boast  one  common  origin  with  a  line  of  monarchs. 
Gibbon,  whose  prepossessions  in  favour  of  high  birth 
led  him  to  dwell  on  the  subject  with  so  much  com- 
placency, alludes  to  this  circumstance  when  speak- 
ing of  the  noble  descent  of  the  poet  Spenser,  in  the 
following  words,  containing  a  splendid  eulogium  on 
the  genius  of  Fielding: — "  The  nobility  of  the  Spen- 
sers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies 
of  Marlborough,  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the 
«  Faery  Queen'  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
coronet.  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their 
origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Eltrico,  in  the  seventh  century  dukes 
of  Alsace.  Far  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of 
the  English  and  German  divisions  of  the  family  of 
Hapsburg  ;  the  former,  the  knights  and  sheriffs 
of  Leicestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  peerage  ;  the  latter,  the  emperors  of  Germany  and 
kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the 
Old  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  New  World. 
The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  bre- 
thren of  England  ;  but  the  romance  of  'Tom  Jones,' 
that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners,  will  out- 
li\.-  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  imperial 
eagle  of  Austria." — Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works. 

mother  of  our  author  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Gold,  one  of  whose  immediate  descendants,  Sir 
1 1  <  ii ry  Gold,  was  likewise  a  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

Besides  one  brother,   Edmund,  who  became  an 
officer  of  marines,    the    great   novelist   had    four 
sisters — Catherine.Ursula,  Sarah,  and  Beatrice.  The 
third  of  these,  Sarah,  gave  early  proofs  of  talent, 
and  soon  became  favourably  known  in  the  literary 
world  for  her  spirited  letters,  and  a  work,  entitled 
'  F):i\i(l   Simple,'    of  both   which  Fielding   himself 
entertained  no  mean  opinion,  speaking  of  them  in 
a  liberal  yet  just  spirit  of  criticism.     This  tribute 
of  fraternal  affection  will  be  found  in  the  present 
edition  ;  it  displays  a  strength  of  feeling  as  well  as 
•.'•nt,  which  entered  largely  into  the  social  and 
domestic  character  of  the  author,  who,  from  some 
that  will  be  given,  seems  to  have  been  remark- 
ably attached  to  children  and  young  people,  and  to 
•  red,  like  the  great  Nelson,  "  that  though 
glory  was  a  fine  name,  and  honour  a  pretty  bauble, 
•  and  innocence  were  a  happier  possession." 

r  part  of  Henry  Fielding's  education 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Olh.-r,  who  resided  at  the  family  mansion,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  sat  more  than  once  to  our  young  painter  of 


"  living  manners  "  for  his  portrait,  as  it  is  executed 
to  the  life  in  the  novel  of  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  under 
the  title  of  Parson  Trulliber.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  in  after  life,  the  pupil  estimated  lightly 
the  character  and  services  of  his  teacher,  particularly 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  likeness  exhibited  in 
some  of  the  adventures.  We  may  conclude  also, 
from  the  author's  own  observations,  that  he  received 
from  his  clerical  Mentor  little  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  commonest  education  before  he  quitted 
home  for  the  more  congenial  sphere  of  Eton  ;  for 
here,  it  is  ascertained,  that  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  remarkable  quickness  and  aptitude  of 
parts,  as  well  as  by  steady  application  to  the  study  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Roman  models. 

It  was  scarcely  of  less  utility  to  him,  more  parti- 
cularly in  maturer  life,  that  he  there  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  many  of  his  fellow  pupils  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  public  men  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
senate,  including  Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  Mr.  Wilmington  ; 
with  some  of  whom  he  continued  in  habits  of  friendly 
intercourse  during  life,  and  from  others  received  that 
occasional  sympathy  and  support  which  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  broken  health  rendered  peculiarly 
acceptable,  towards  the  close  of  his  chequered  ca- 
reer. 

So  satisfactory,  it  would  appear,  was  the  young 
student's  progress  in  classical  learning  before  he  had 
entered  his  sixteenth  year,  that  he  was  considered, 
both  by  his  masters  and  by  the  school,  not  only  as 
possessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  as  well  versed  in  the  perusal 
of  their  choicest  writers.  This  truth,  we  think, 
and  his  continued  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 
best  ancient  authors,  especially  of  the  great  prose 
writers,  are  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  alluded  to  in  his  own  ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  his  successful  application  at 
this  early  period  was  as  agreeable  to  his  father  as 
to  himself,  from  the  fact  that,  on  his  removal  from 
Eton  and  his  early  friendships,  of  which  he  was 
often  heard  to  speak  with  fond  regret,  no  objection 
was  made  to  his  instantly  proceeding  to  prosecute 
his  farther  studies  under  the  able  and  learned  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Leyden.  There  he  had 
every  advantage,  which  a  student  so  advanced  and 
prepared,  as  he  was,  for  still  more  successful  efforts, 
could  be  expected  to  derive  from  associating  with 
men  of  first-rate  abilities  ;  and  though  young  (being 
then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year),  full  of  vivacity 
and  constitutionally  fond  of  pleasure,  he  lost  no 
time  in  placing  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  cele- 
brated Vitriarius,  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  the 
author  of  a  Latin  work,  distinguished  for  its  ability 
and  learning,  with  the  laudable  resolution  to  inform 
and  improve  his  mind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  different 
lectures ;  appears  to  have  taken  notes,  and  even 
thus  early  to  have  omitted  no  opportunities  of 
making  his  remarks  and  observations  upon  what  he 
heard  and  saw — much  of  which  he  was  doubtless 
enabled,  subsequently,  to  tuni  to  good  account. 
Without  discontinuing  his  attention  to  the  classical 
and  ancient  writers,  he  now  also  devoted  himself, 
with  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  and, 
with  a  marked  proficiency  which,  while  it  won  the 
approbation  of  the  learned,  promised,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  raise  him  to  eminence  in  that  path,  should 
he  pursue  it  professionally,  or  in  any  other  which 
he  might  choose  for  the  exertion  of  his  brilliant 
talent*. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while  thus  laudably  en- 
gaged in  completing  a  course  of  liberal  studies,  such 
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as,  with  the  advantages  of  birth  and  station,  might 
have  raised  him  to  eminence  in  public  life,  Field- 
ing's residence  at  Leyden  should  have  been  dis- 
agreeably interrupted  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  Before  he  had  attained  his 
twentieth  year  bis  pecuniary  supplies  began  to  fail 
him ;  for  though  a  kind  and  considerate  parent, 
General  Fielding  was  unable  to  support  his  son  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  younger  branch  of  a  noble 
family.  Hence  the  fruitful  source  of  the  author's 
early  embarrassments,  and  of  his  subsequent  suffer- 
ings and  misfortunes.  Having  been  brought  up 
with  views  of  life  opposed  to  everything  like  re- 
stricted economy  or  sordid  cares,  and  influenced  by 
a  spirit  and  love  of  gaiety  perhaps  exceeding  the 
usual  temperament  of  genius,  he  could  never  forget 
that  he  occupied  the  position  of  an  educated  man 
and  a  gentleman.  To  him,  therefore,  the  second 
marriage  contracted  by  General  Fielding  (he  com- 
mitted matrimony  four  times,  and  had  families  as 
large  as  king  Priam),  and  the  rapidly-increasing 
claims  by  which  it  was  followed,  was  an  event  of 
serious  import :  the  Leyden  scholar  was  thrown  al- 
most at  once  upon  his  own  resources ;  and  in  the 
year  1727  he  found  himself  compelled  to  return 
rather  suddenly  to  England. 

But  Fielding's  was  not  a  disposition  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  difficulties  ;  and  this  elasticity  of  mind, 
which  rose  with  vigorous  reaction  from  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable traits  in  his  character,  and  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  some  of  his  ablest 
works.  No  author  has  drawn  more  largely  upon 
his  own  personal  experience,  his  actual  position  in 
society,  his  constant  observation,  his  social  character 
and  relations,  even  to  the  chief  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures of  his  life. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  almost  imme- 
diately repaired  to  London ;  and,  though  still  a  minor, 
found  himself  comparatively  his  own  master,  and 
left,  with  slight  assistance,  to  chalk  out  his  own  path 
to  distinction.  He  now  renewed  his  intercourse 
with  some  of  his  early  friends :  Lord  Lyttleton,  in 
particular,  became  attached  to  his  society  ;  the  viva- 
city of  his  wit,  his  playful  fancy  and  rich  humour, 
combined  with  his  love  of  social  enjoyment  and  the 
pleasures  peculiar  to  his  age,  rendering  his  conver- 
sation highly  agreeable  no  less  to  persons  of  rank 
than  to  the  chief  literary  men  and  dramatists  of  the 
day.  Within  a  very  few  months  after  he  became 
known  to  the  celebrated  Garrick,  and  to  the  survivors 
of  that  brilliant  epoch  which  still  cast  its  splen- 
dour over  the  Georgian  era,  he  commenced  as  a 
regular  writer  for  the  stage,  and  while  yet  in  his 
twentieth  year  (in  1727),  produced  his  first  comedy 
of  '  Love  in  several  Masques.'  To  this  he  was,  in 
fact,  compelled  by  the  extreme  scantiness  of  his 
finances  ;  for  though  he  was  nominally  allowed  200?. 
per  annum,  it  was  a  well-known  observation  of  the 
author,  who  could  be  humorous  even  at  his  own 
expense,  that  "  it  was  an  allowance  which  anybody 
might  pay  who  would."  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
he  considered  his  youthful  profession  of  a  dramatist 
rather  as  a  resource  than  a  matter  of  choice,  by  his 
observation  in  after  life — that  he  abandoned  the 
writing  of  comedies  exactly  at  the  time  when  he 
ought  first  to  have  turned  his  attention  that  way. 
From  one  of  the  prefaces  to  these  jutenilia,  in  which 
he  relates  some  anecdotes  of  himself  and  Garrick  (as 
in  that  of  •  The  Fathers,'  of  which  the  great  actor 
wrote  the  prologue,  besides  interesting  himself 
warmly  in  its  success),  it  would  appear  that  Fielding 
had  not  embraced  the  profession  con  amore  ;  and  in 
his  warm  eulogies  on  the  comic  talent  of  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre  it  seems  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  his  infe- 


riority, especially  in  the  points  of  spirited  repartee 
and  bold  witty  dialogue. 

His  first  effort,  nevertheless,  was  not  unsuccessful, 
though  its  representation  immediately  followed  that 
of  the  popular  comedy  of  the  '  Provoked  Husband ;' 
and  the  author  made  it  his  boast  "  that  none  had 
ever  appeared  so  early  on  the  stage."  He  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  which  seemed  rather  "  to 
require,"  he  says,  "  the  superior  force  of  a  Wycherly 
or  a  Congreve,  than  of  a  raw  and  unexperienced 
pen.  However,  such  was  the  candour  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  play  was  received  with  greater  satisfaction 
than  I  should  have  promised  myself,  from  its  merit, 
had  it  even  preceded  the  '  Provoked  Husband.'  " 

From  that  period  the  young  dramatist,  yet  scarcely 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  comic  muse,  and  annually  "  produced  a  crop  of 
pieces,"  both  comedies  and  farces,  few  of  which,  how- 
ever, became  favourites,  or  obtained  a  permanent  foot- 
ing upon  the  stage.  As  necessitous  as  he  was  witty, 
and,  like  Goldsmith,  eager  to  obtain  fresh  supplies 
for  the  gratification  of  his  social  pleasures,  he  threw 
them  off  with  a  rapidity  and  consequent  carelessness 
as  little  favourable  to  their  correctness  as  to  their 
future  celebrity.  His  second  play,  the '  Temple  Beau,* 
which  appeared  in  1728,  was  also  well  received  ; 
though  very  imperfect,  it  possessed  spirit  and  real 
humour ;  and  he  thus  became  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  theatres  up  to  the  time  of  his  fiist 
marriage. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Fielding's 
genius  was  not  decidedly  dramatic,  it  was  something 
that  he  escaped  disapprobation,  though  he  was  at 
times  received  with  indifference.  His  success  was 
not  always  brilliant  ;  still  less  was  it  adequate  to  sup- 
port him  on  that  scale  of  expense  which  his  social 
habits,  fashionable  company,  and  not  unfrequently 
his  kindness  and  generosity  to  others,  rendered  an 
absolute  want,  especially  in  a  man  of  strong  animal 
spirits,  sound  constitution,  ardour  of  pursuit,  and 
extreme  vivacity  of  disposition.  In  those  temporary 
embarrassments,  to  which  he  was  often  liable,  even 
at  this  early  period,  added  to  the  interruption  of  his 
annual  stipend,  and  his  own  want  of  prudential  con- 
siderations, he  was  compelled  to  receive  assistance 
from  men  of  rank,  to  whom  his  family  connexions, 
and  still  more  his  conversational  powers  and  rare 
humour  had  introduced  him.  Not  a  few  of  these, 
like  Lord  Lyttleton,  were  among  his  early  acquaint- 
ances; and  how  justly,  at  this  time,  that  nobleman 
and  his  friends  must  have  appreciated  the  talents  of 
the  young  author,  appears  from  an  observation  sub- 
sequently made  by  him,  speaking  of  Pope,  Swift, 
and  other  wits  of  that  age,  namely,  "  that  Harry 
Fielding  had  more  wit  and  humour  than  all  the 
persons  they  had  been  speaking  of  put  together." 
It  is  not  extraordinary,  then,  that  his  society  should 
now  have  been  sought  by  men  of  rank  and  talent, 
or  that  he  should  have  been  treated  in  the  same  ge- 
nerous and  distinguished  manner  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  John  Duke 
of  Argyle.  In  fact,  during  his  entire  dramatic  ca- 
reer, (between  the  year  1727  and  1736),  in  which 
nearly  all  his  comedies  and  farces  were  composed, 
Fielding  continued  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage of  his  noble  contemporaries,  and,  before  his 
thirtieth  year,  had  produced  no  less  than  eighteen 
theatrical  pieces,  including  plays  and  farces,  besides 
a  few  which  appeared  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Though  unequal,  and  deficient  in  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar requisites  for  distinguished  success  upon  the 
stage,  they  gave  promise  of  riper  powers,  and  as  pre- 
senting the  complete  theatre  of  an  author  so  cele- 
brated in  his  other  productions,  they  have  been  pre- 
served entire  in  the  present  edition  of  his  works. 
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His  '  Fasquiu*  alone,  is  a  masterpiece  of  satire  in  its 


It  has  been  well  remarked,  indeed,  of  Fielding's 
dramatic  character,  that  though  the  plan  of  his  pieces 
is  not  always  regular,  yet  he  is  often  happy  in  his 
style  and  diction,  and  in  every  group  that  he  has  ex- 
hibited there  are  to  be  seen  particular  delineations 
that  will  amply  recompense  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  them.  Though  no  man  in  the  opinion  of  that 
ingenious  and  discriminating  biographer,  Dr.  Aikin, 
had  a  stronger  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  cha- 
racters, and  though  he  painted  the  detached  scenes 
•with  humour,  yet  a  want  of  true  delicacy  to  distin- 
guish between  the  comic,  or  the  grotesque  and  ex- 
travagant, and  defect  of  care  and  judgment  in  the 
business  of  the  drama,  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
excellence  in  this  species  of  composition. 

It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  his  inferiority 
as  a  dramatist  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  he  composed  his  plays,  and  to  the 
unfavourable  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,   as 
well  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  having  commenced 
so  difficult  a  species  of  composition  at  too  early  a 
period  of  life.     Perhaps,  also,  he  possessed  greater 
talent  for  painting  in  detail,  than  for  placing  a  variety 
of  characters  before  the  spectator,  by  a  few  bold  de- 
cided strokes  of  the  pencil  ;  for  it  is  thought,  that 
two  different  classes  of  mind  are  required  for  these 
distinct  species  of  production,  and  the  same  writer,  it 
has   been   remarked,    rarely   succeeds   in  both.     It 
would  appear  equally  true  of  a  sister  art,  for  the 
ingenious  Retsch,  who  is  considered  so  incomparable 
in  his  dramatic  outlines,  is  very  inferior  to  himself, 
in  respect  to  finished  composition.     From  the  haste, 
moreover,   in  which  Fielding  wrote  to  supply  his 
continually  recurring  necessities,  without  even  re- 
vising or  correcting  many  of  his  pieces,  he  may  he 
•aid  to  have  furnished  rather  the  materials  than  the 
wrought  productions  of  art,  calculated  for  brilliant 
scenic  effect.     He  was  known  frequently  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  over  night  with  some  manager, 
to  bring  him  a  play  at  a  certain  hour,   and  then  to 
go  to  his  lodgings  after  spending  the   evening  at  a 
tavern  (the  club  assembly  of  the  day),  and  write  a 
•cene  on  the  papers  in  which  he  had  wrapped  his 
tobacco  ;  and  to  be  ready  with   his  composition  for 
the  players  next  morning  to  rehearse  it.     We  must 
remember,  at  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  these  ex- 
tempore efforts,  that  not  a  few  of  Fielding's  pieces 
are  little  more  than  free  translation,  or  adaptations 
from  the  French,  and  among  these,  perhaps,  that  of 
'  L'Avare  '  of  Moliere,  presented  under  the  title  of 
•  The  Miser,'  was  one  of  the  most  successful.     In 
•ome  of  hig  satirical  passages,   the  author   touched 
(too  freely  for  a  corrupt  court  and  ministry)  upon 
puliticil  topics,  and  he  was  one  of  the  writers  who, 
DJ  iiiiliilging  their  bold  and  caustic  vein,  particularly 
in  tin-  cutting  satire  of  his.  '  Fasquin,'   contributed 
to  the  act  for  limiting  the  number   of  theatres,  and 
•ubmitting  dramatic  performances  to  the  cruel  pro- 
ce«s  of  the  pruning  knife,  in  the  hands   of  the  Lord 
('h:i!iil)crl:un.     The  satire  of  Fielding's   comedy  is 
•iinifly  keen  and  severe  on  the  characters  ol 
"  tlie  great,"  as  he  ironically  calls  them,  and  on  the 
habits  of  fashionable  life  ;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
tli'-y  would  have  been  eminently  adapted,  with  greater 
care  an<l  revision,  to  appear  with  advantage  before 
the  public.     "  If  the  comedy  of  '  Pasquin,'  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  "were  restored  to  the  stage,  it  would  be  a 
more  favourite  entertainment  with  our  audiences  than 
the  much  admired   '  Rehearsal.'  "    A  more  rationa 
one  it  certainly  would  be,  as  it  must  undoubtedlj 
be  better  understood.     Though  its  success  was  con- 
siderable, it  never  shone  forth  with  a  lustre  equal  to 
iU  merit  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  composition  that  might  have 


done  honour  to  the  Athenian  stage,  when  the  middle 
comedy,  under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  made  use 
of  fictitious  names,  to  satirise  vice  and  folly,  however 
disguised  by  honours  and  employments.  But  the 
middle  comedy  did  not  flourish  long  at  Athens  ;  the 
archness  of  its  aim,  and  the  poignancy  of  its  satire, 
soon  became  offensive  to  the  officers  of  state  ;  a  law 
was  made  to  prohibit  those  oblique  strokes  of  wit ; 
and  the  comic  muse  was  restrained  from  all  indul- 
gences of  personal  satire,  however  humorously 
drawn  under  the  appearance  of  imaginary  characters. 
The  same  fate  attended  the  use  of  the  middle  comedy 
in  England  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  wit  and  humour 
of  our  modern  Aristophanes,  whose  quarry  in  some 
of  his  pieces,  particularly  the  '  Historical  Register,' 
was  higher  game  than  in  prudence  he  should  have 
chosen,  were  principal  instruments  in  provoking  that 
law.  under  which  the  British  theatre  has  groaned 
ever  since.  It  has  been  also  observed  by  Warburton, 
the  author  of  the  '  Divine  Legation,'  that  comic 
satire  is  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  is  susceptible 
of  great  abuse  ;  which  he  illustrates  by  an  anecdote 
of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  "  This  weapon  in  the 
dissolute  times  of  Charles  II.  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  best  minister  of  that  age.  The  historians  tell  us 
that  chancellor  Hyde  was  brought  into  his  majesty's 
contempt  by  this  odd  court  argument ;  they  mi- 
micked his  walk  and  gesture,  with  a  fire-shovel  and 
bellows  for  the  mace  and  purse.  Thus,  it  being  the 
representation,  and  not  the  object  represented,  which 
strikes  the  fancy,  vice  and  virtue  must  fall  indiffe- 
rently before  it." 

The  objects,  however,  of  Fielding's  satire  were 
always  of  a  legitimate  kind  ;  and  in  no  part  of  his 
works  do  we  find  anything  like  a  sneer,  either  against 
religion   or  virtue.     His  farces  partook  all  of  the 
same    character;    they    were    admirable    burlesque 
representations,   and   they  were   almost  invariably 
successful.      The  production  only  of  two   or  three 
mornings,  and  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
they  nevertheless  pleased  the  public,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  enliven  our  winters  on  the   stage,   by  the 
exquisite  manner  in  which  they  hit  the  object  at 
which  they  are  aimed.    "  The  representations,"  soys 
Bishop  Hurd,  "of  common  nature  may  either  be  taken 
accurately,  so  as  to  reflect  a  faithful  and  exact  image 
of  their  original,  which  alone  is  that  I  should  call 
comedy  ;  or  they  may  be  forced  or  overcharged  above 
the  simple  and  just  proportions  of  nature,  as  when 
the  excesses  of  a  few  are  given  for  standing  cha- 
racters ;  when  not  the  man  in  general,  but  the  pas- 
sion is  described,  or  when,  in  the  draught  of  the 
man,  the  leading  feature  is  extended  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  and  in  these   cases,   the  representation  holds 
of  the  province  of  farce,"  This  is  a  just  and  accurate 
definition,  and   the  farces  of  Fielding  comprehend 
all  that  is  required:  the  mock  tragedy  of 'Tom  Thumb' 
is  considered  replete  with  as  fine   a  parody  as  per- 
haps has  ever  been  written ;  the  «  Lottery,'  «  The 
Intriguing   Chambermaid,'    and    the    «  Virgin    Un- 
masked,' besides  the  real  entertainment  they  afford, 
had    also,   on   their   first  appearance,  the  merit  of 
bringing  out  the  comic  genius  of  some  of  our  best 
actresses.     Of  Mrs.  Clive  in  particular,  the  author 
observes  in  one  of  his  prefaces — "  I  cannot  help  re- 
flecting that  the  town  has  one  obligation  to  me,  who 
made  the  first  discovery  of  your  just  capacity,  and 
brought  you  earlier  forward  on  the  theatre  than   the 
ignorance  of  some,  and  the  envy  of  others,  would 
otherwise  have  permitted.     I   shall  not  here  <hvcH 
on  anything  so  well  known  as  your  theatrical  merit ; 
which  one  of  the  finest  judges,  and  the  greatest  man 
of  his  age,  hath  acknowledged  to  exceed,  in  humour, 
that  of  any  of  your  predecessors  in  his  time." 

Notwithstanding  the  indisputable  merit  of  some 
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of  his  comic  productions,  Fielding's  finances  con- 
tinued still  in  a  dilapidated  condition  ;  for  the  remu- 
neration he  obtained  was  decidedly  inadequate  to  his 
expenses.  When  we  consider  that  by  his  own  account 
he  gained  by  the  '  Wedding  Day,'  which  was  per- 
formed six.  nights  with  unremitted  applause,  only 
fifty  pounds,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should 
have  required  the  occasional  assistance  of  his  friends. 
And  fortunately  he  now  extended  his  acquaintance, 
with  a  few  persons  of  merit  as  well  as  distinction  ; 
and  the  refinement  of  modern  clubs  being  unknown, 
the  grand  resort  of  literary  wit  and  fashion,  and 
too  often  of  dissipation,  were  the  favourite  taverns 
of  the  day.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  dramatic  career,  surrounded 
by  the  witty,  the  gay,  and  the  idle,  both  in  the  green- 
room, and  in  private  circles,  he  was  happily  rescued 
from  his  growing  habits  of  a  reckless  unsettled  life, 
by  the  force  of  a  virtuous  attachment.  Towards  the 
end  of  1734,  when  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  from  Salisbury, 
a  Miss  Cradock,  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments 
at  once  attracted  and  rivetted  his  affections.  She 
was  possessed  of  little  fortune,  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds ;  yet  that  was  no  bar  to  their 
immediate  union  ;  for  where  his  feelings  were  deeply 
interested,  Fielding  was  always  a  poor  calculator  of 
future  expectancies.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to  a  small 
estate  at  Stower  in  Dorsetshire,  which  produced  an 
income  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred  a  year ;  a 
sum  sufficient,  together  with  the  strenuous  and  well- 
directed  exertion  of  his  talents,  to  have  secured  him 
from  anxiety,  with  regard  to  the  important  step  which 
he  had  taken.  After  a  brief  residence  in  town,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  consulted  his  young  bride's 
wishes,  though  scarcely  in  unison  with  his  own,  in 
retiring  to  their  little  estate  in  the  country  ;  he  made 
indeed  serious  resolutions  to  abandon  his  town-con- 
nexions, to  bid  adieu  to  the  lighter  pursuits  and 
gaieties  of  his  youth,  and  withdrawing  entirely  from 
the  theatres,  (with  the  exception  of  such  pieces  as 
he  had  already  in  progress,)  to  add  to  his  still  re- 
stricted income,  by  undertaking  works  which  might 
obtain  a  more  permanent  hold  upon  the  public  favour. 
He  was  ardently  attached  to  his  wife,  and  in  fact 
resolved,  from  that  time,  to  become  a  prudent  man 
(and  few  had  stronger  sense,  or  a  more  sound  and 
penetrating  judgment)  ;  to  seek  happiness  where 
only  it  was  to  be  found,  in  the  performance  of  social 
duties,  and  the  cultivation  of  domestic  affections ; 
add  to  these  motives,  the  absorbing  charms  of  study, 
(for  like  Cervantes,  he  was  passionately  attached  to 
reading,  and  extending  his  ideas  by  all  means  within 
his  reach,)  and  of  literary  composition,  and  there 
appeared  every  prospect  of  rational  happiness,  and 
even  of  an  enviable  life.  But,  alas  I  for  the  weakness 
of  human  vows,  and  the  inconstancy  of  human 
wishes! — early  habits  arising  from  his  family  con- 
nexions, and  mode  of  education,  had  cast  their 
chains  too  firmly  round  him,  and  he  was  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  truth  of  our  great  moral  poet's 
melancholy,  but  too  well-founded  sentiment,  de- 
rived from  close  knowledge  of  the  infirmity  of  the 
best  natural  disposition,  however  free  from  the 
worldly  character : 

•  That  young  Harry  Fielding,  like  Burns,  and  a  few  of  that 
"  vivacious  species,"  was  admirably  gifted  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  Bacchanalian  rites,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Momus  and 
his  crew,  "  making  night  jovial,"  there  is  little  reason  from  all 
contemporary  authorities  to  doubt :  and  as  little  we  apprehend 
that  early  dissipation,  want  of  regular  habits,  and  excesses  so 
difficult  for  genius  to  guard  against,  laid  the  ground-work,  of 
disease,  and  of  that  premature  decay  to  which,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  fell  a  victim. 


••  Weak  and  irresolute  is  man  ; 
The  purpose  of  to-day, 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan. 
To-morrow  rends  away." — -Covrper. 

And  thus  it  was  with  one  whose  rare  abilities,  in- 
timate knowledge  of  life,  which  he  had  often  drawn 
and  exposed  with  all  its  vices  and  weaknesses,  and 
whose  power  of  penetrating  character  gave  him  a 
pre-eminence  in  knowledge  over  other  men  ;  so  that 
in  his  own  words,  while  "  he  saw  and  approved  the 
best,  he  still  followed  the  most  dangerous  path." 
Unfortunately,  too,  he  was  surrounded  by  neighbours 
whose  superior  wealth  and  studied  ostentation,  per- 
haps mingled  with  little  oversights,  and  real  or 
imaginary  neglect,  may  have  piqued  his  family  pride, 
and  gradually  urged  him  into  expenses  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  ease  and  independence  which  his  for- 
tune was  ill  calculated  to  support.  It  is  probable 
that  he  saw  all  the  consequences  of  his  conduct 
while  attempting  to  vie  in  some  degree  with  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  country,  and  to  visit  them  on 
equal  terms.  He  encumbered  himself  with  a  retinue 
of  livery-servants,  and  kept  his  dogs  and  horses,  with 
an  improvidence  seldom  heard  of  even  in  the  annals 
of  authorship.  Had  he  come  into  possession  of 
more  thousands  than  he  had  hundreds  at  command, 
he  could  not  have  assumed  more  gentlemanly  con- 
fidence, more  ease  and  equality  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  of  rank  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if 
circumstances  had  favoured  him,  no  man  was  more 
eminently  calculated,  by  his  superior  abilities  and 
many  estimable  qualities,  to  have  adorned  a  much 
higher  and  a  more  influential  station.  As  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  as  a  judge  or  supreme  ma- 
gistrate, his  sterling  sense,  bis  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  characters  and  motives  of 
men  would  have  rendered  him  an  invaluable  public 
officer.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  world 
would  then  have  been  deprived  of  those  inimitable 
master-pieces  upon  which  his  reputation  so  broadly 
rests  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  their  peculiar  merit  con- 
sists in  being  perfect  transcripts  of  the  author's  own 
heart  and  mind,  of  his  individual  and  original  cha- 
racter and  power  of  observation  ;  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  genuine  productions  of  the  great  school  of 
experience  and  adversity.  Both  in  '  Joseph  An- 
drews '  and  in  '  Amelia '  he  may  be  said  to  have  given 
us  the  real  history  of  his  life,  with  all  its  chequered  in- 
cidents and  events  ;  its  continual  cares  and  anxieties  ; 
its  brief  impassioned  intervals  of  social  hilarity  and 
enjoyment.  In  the  retired  country  gentleman  of 
'  Joseph  Andrews,'  who  relates  his  adventures  to 
parson  Adams  ;  and  in  his  hero  Booth,  he  as  in- 
geniously and  feelingly  blended  his  own  adventures, 
his  own  weaknesses  and  good  qualities  as  a  man. 
When  Booth  dwells  upon  his  conjugal  affection, 
upon  his  imprudence,  and  his  fears  for  the  life  of  his 
Amelia,  it  is  still  Henry  Fielding  who  speaks. 
And  we  have  also  the  authority  of  Richardson  for 
asserting  that  his  first  wife  sat  for  the  favourite 
•Amelia'  of  the  author.  When  he  describes 
Booth's  fondness,  from  a  boy,  for  driving  a  coach  ; 
his  extending  his  farm,  and  forgetting  the  excellent 
advice  of  Dr.  Harrison,  he  evidently  reflects  upon 
his  own  imprudence  in  yielding  to  his  natural  dis- 
position for  a  social  and  independent  style  of  living, 
in  accordance  rather  with  his  early  education  and 
wishes  than  with  prudential  considerations.  In 
other  words  "  he  set  up  his  coach,"  and,  with  ad- 
!  mirable  strokes  of  ironical  humour,  he  describes  the 
1  result.  "The  consequence  of  setting  up  this  poor 
I  old  coach  is  inconceivable.  Before  this,  as  my  wife 
j  and  myself  had  very  little  distinguished  ourselves  from 
the  other  farmers  and  their  wives,  either  in  our  dress 
or  our  way  of  lining,  they  treated  us  as  their  equals  ; 
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but  now  they  began  to  consider  us  as  elevating 
ourselves  into  a  state  of  superiority,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  envy,  hate,  and  declare  war  against 
us.  The  neighbouring  little  squires  too,  were  un- 
easy to  see  a  poor  renter  become  their  equal  in  a  mat- 
ter in  which  they  placed  so  much  dignity  ;  and  not 
doubting  but  it  arose  in  me  from  the  same  ostenta- 
tion, they  began  to  hate  me  likewise,  and  turn  my 
equipage  into  ridicule,  asserting  that  my  horses,  which 
were  as  well  matched  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  were 
of  different  colours  and  sizes,  with  much  more  of  that 
kind  of  wit  the  only  basis  of  which  is  lying." 

The  foregoing  is  an  admirably  wrought  picture, 
and  exactly  describes  Fielding's  own  position  during 
his  three  years'  residence  in  the  country  after  his 
marriage.  Unable  wholly  to  shut  out  the  rustic 
world  around  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  appeared 
in  a  less  congenial  sphere  ;  he  occupied  no  decided 
station ;  and  as  a  small  landed  proprietor,  with  the 
high  feelings  and  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  a  kind  of  anomaly  in 
the  world  of  property,  and  may  be  said  to  have  had 
no  equals,  no  superiors,  no  inferiors,  much  less  friends 
or  companions  with  whom  he  could  associate  upon 
agreed  and  appropriate  terms. 

In  this  dilemma,  Fielding  adopted  the  expedient 
recommended  to  the  traveller  "  of  doing  as  they  do 
at  Rome  ;"  as  the  best  recipe  for  making  time  pass 
less  disagreeably.  Forgetting  his  judicious  resolves, 
and  unsatisfied  with  rural  and  literary  pursuits 
calculated  to  add  something  to  his  restricted  income, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  fondly  attached  to  his 
family,  and  delighting  in  the  pastimes  of  children, — 
"  his  chief  pleasure,"  we  are  told,  "  consisted  in 
society  and  convivial  mirth ;"  hospitality  threw 
open  his  doors,  and  in  less  than  three  years,  enter- 
tainments, hounds,  and  horses  entirely  devoured  a 
little  patrimony  which  might  have  secured  him  in- 
dependence and  a  character  free  from  those  impu- 
tations which  mankind  generally  put  upon  the 
actions  of  a  man  whose  imprudence  has  led  him 
into  difficulties. 

When  once  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  con- 
demn, few,  it  has  been  remarked,  •'  are  willing  to 
distinguish  between  the  impulses  of  necessity  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  heart."  But  let  those  who 
wish  to  estimate  at  its  real  worth  the  character  and 
conduct  of  our  great  novelist,  read  the  vindication 
of  him,  written  after  his  death,  by  his  friend  Lord 
Lyttleton;  and  they  will  cease  to  judge  the  actions 
of  a  man  possessed  of  genius  and  sensibility  like  his 
too  closely  by  the  standard  set  up  as  rules  for  the 
direction  of  common  minds.  If  the  world  will  try 
p< 'iiius  by  its  own  rules,  and  wish  to  reduce  it  to  its 
own  level  of  morality  and  mental  quietude,  that 
world  has  no  right  to  bask  in  the  sunny  smiles  of  its 
fancy ;  to  warm  its  torpid  feeling  in  the  flashes  of 
its  wit ;  to  exult  in  the  triumph,  and  share  in  the 
spoil*  of  its  all-conquering  intellect.  For  genius 
may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  our  greatest  poet,  to 
be  "  liko  the  imagination  itself,  all  compact ;"  the 
world  should  be  content  and  grateful  to  take  it  as  it 
in ;  and  wise  and  charitable  enough  to  reflect  that 
had  Fielding  been  the  cool  and  calculating  money- 
maker, the  quiet  country  farmer,  eager  only  to  in- 
crease his  store,  he  might  indeed  have  died  "  worth 
something,"  in  the  world's  acceptation  of  the  term, 
hut  might  never  have  been  impelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  acting  upon  his  invent i\c  rnid  vigorous 
powers,  to  produce  m:mt<Tj>ii-rrs  capable  of  enter- 
taining and  inMructim,'  that  world  through  counties 
grin-ration*.  If  genius,  moreover,  carried  awaj  !ij 
some  of  the  finest  and  strongest  impulses  of  our 
nature,  is  apt  to  err,  it  is  often  its  own  worst  enemy; 
its  regrets  are  rendered  more  acute  by  keener  sensi- 


bility, and  its  offences  are  visited  by  the  world 
which  it  cheers  and  enlightens  with  the  bitter  penal- 
ties of  a  stern,  unrelenting  severity.  It  is  the  war  of 
Plutus  and  Mammon  against  superior  intellect, — of 
darkness  against  light.  The  punishment  which 
genius,  like  that  of  Burns  and  Fielding,  almost  in- 
variably inflicts  upon  itself,  by  omitting  to  walk  with 
the  worldly-wise,  and  plodding,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tide  of  fortune  ;  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  its  days,  like  those  of  our  author,  amidst  heroic 
but  unavailing  efforts,  is  not  thought  sufficient  with- 
out the  sneers  of  the  proud  and  wealthy,  the  envy 
of  meaner  minds,  the  jealousy  of  contemporaries, 
and  the  poisoned  shafts  of  surviving  malice.* 

With  a  mind  and  magnanimity,  above  wasting  its 
energies  in  vain  complaints  and  repinings,  and  of 
which  many  a  more  worldly-minded  man  would 
have  been  incapable,  Fielding  now  resolved  to  re- 
sume the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  had  pursued 
with  such  unremitted  assiduity  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  With  this  view,  he  immediately  returned 
to  London,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  entered  himself 
a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Eager  to  retrieve 
his  dilapidated  fortune,  he  applied  himself,  with  ex- 
emplary diligence,  to  his  legal  studies,  regularly  kept 
his  terms,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  forming  pro- 
fessional connexions.  At  the  same  time,  with  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  his 
own  imprudence,  he  resumed  his  compositions  for 
the  stage  ;  he  also  connected  himself  with  the  few 
public  prints  then  in  existence,  projected  new  publi- 
cations ;  and,  besides  his  numerous  prefaces,  poems, 
and  other  pieces,  which  he  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  '  Miscellanies,'  wrote  essays  and 
tracts  upon  political  and  other  subjects.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  stronger  example  of  industry 
and  energy  of  heart  and  mind ;  no  toil,  no  difficulties 
deterred  him  ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  had 
not  his  health  given  way  under  such  intense  appli- 
cation, he  would  soon  have  become  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  English  bar. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  reflect  that  his  ho- 
nourable toils  (for  few  perhaps  who  have  once  lost 
their  property,  willingly  again  encounter  the  labour 
necessary  to  regain  it,)  were  still  cheered  by  the 
smiles  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  by  his  af- 
fection for  a  wife  and  children  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached.  The  proofs  of  friendship  also 
which  he  met  with  from  men  of  professional  rank 
and  abilities,  both  at  this  and  at  a  subsequent  period, 
must  have  encouraged  him  in  his  arduous  efforts, 
formed  the  best  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  did  lasting  honour  to  his  memory.  Not- 
withstanding the  temptations  to  former  gaiety  and 
levity,  especially  in  the  dramatic  world,  and  in 
bringing  forward  some  new  performance,  or  amidst 
occasional  dissipations,  nothing  could  repress  his 
thirst  of  knowledge  and  the  delight  he  felt  in  ac- 
quiring fresh  stores  from  which  he  embellished  his 
inimitable  pictures  of  life  ;  and  with  such  intense 
ardour  did  he  follow  up  his  favourite  studies,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  legal  acquisitions,  that  he  was  frequently 
known  to  retire  late  at  night  from  a  convivial  meet- 
ing and  proceed  to  read  and  make  extracts  from  the 
most  abstruse  authors  before  he  retired  to  rest ;  and 
in  this  habit  he  continued  while  the  vigour  of  IUK 
constitution  and  his  indefatigable  energy  supported 
him.  But  the  sword  was  fast  wearing  out  the 
scabbard. 

•  Of  the  unjurt  and  disparaging  manner  in  which  Swift, 
BoUngbroka,  and  that  age  of  wits,  spoke  of  Fielding's  early 
••n.nts.  and  were  Mirreeded  by  Horar,-  Walpole,  If  irhardson. 
nnd  hU  partisans,  who  attacked,  not  only  his  more  matured 
labours,  but  his  character,  not  a  few  instances  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  literary  scandal.  They  form,  perhaps, 
the  best  criterion  of  his  superiority. 
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At  length  the  time  of  his  probation  expired,  and 
Henry  Fielding  was  called  to  the  bar ;  not  having 
kept  his  terms  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  he  was 
eager  to  make  his  legal  studies  useful  to  his  family, 
and  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  advance  himself  in 
practice.  With  sufficient  learning,  strong  natural 
ability  and  a  good  head,  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  law, 
he  had  now  a  fair  prospect  of  retrieving  his  affairs  ; 
was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  Westminster,  and 
on  the  Western  Circuit,  where  he  soon  became 
favourably  known.  We  are  told  by  Chalmers,  that  a 
tradition  respecting  the  new  barrister  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Western  Circuit,  and 
though  not  quite  consistent  with  the  account  given 
by  Murphy,  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  entertained  of  his  humour  and  character.  Hav- 
ing attended  the  judges  two  or  three  years,  it  seems, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  Fielding  pub- 
lished proposals  for  a  new  law  book  :  and  this  being 
circulated  about  the  country,  the  young  barrister  was 
at  the  ensuing  assizes  loaded  with  briefs  at  every  town 
in  the  circuit.  But  it  is  added  that  his  practice,  thus 
suddenly  increased,  was  observed  almost  as  suddenly 
to  leave  him.  It  is  true  that  his  success  was  of  very 
short  duration,  though  the  real  cause  for  it  is  not  here 
assigned.  Fielding  had  already  begun  to  feel  his  way, 
and  had  produced  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
abilities  and  skill  as  a  pleader,  when  his  dearest 
hopes  and  prospects  were  suddenly  blighted.  Re- 
peated attacks  of  the  gout  had  already  undermined 
a  constitution  naturally  strong ;  and  early  dissipation, 
late  hours,  severe  study,  with  the  exertion  of  vigor- 
ous intellect  in  literary  composition  always  upon  the 
spur,  added  to  family  anxieties,  had  produced  prema- 
ture lassitude,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  had  too 
long  neglected.  Still  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts  to  turn 
bis  legal  acquisitions  to  account.  Possessing  a  sound 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  he  directed  his  research 
to  crown  law,  and  prepared  a  voluminous  Digest  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large,  in  two  folio  volumes,  which  evince 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble ;  but  they  failed  to  supply  his  present  exigencies, 
and  remained  unpublished  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
Sir  John  Fielding,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office 
of  a  Middlesex  magistrate.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
overcome  the  disadvantage  of  his  continued  absence 
from  the  courts  ;  and  again,  with  fortune  and  repu- 
tation almost  within  his  grasp,  Fielding  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  hopes  derived  from  publica- 
tions on  the  law,  and  to  renew  his  applications  to 
the  comic  muse,  in  the  person  of  the  managers-  of 
the  theatres.  Far  from  being  enabled  to  engage  in 
several  important  works  which  he  had  projected,  he 
was  now  obliged  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  law,  and 
to  provide  for  the  morrow  as  it  came.  There  were 
few  subjects  of  the  day  upon  which- he  did  not  ex- 
ercise his  well-practised  pen  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Champion,'  a 
paper  chiefly  indebted  for  its  reputation  to  his  sup- 
port. Many  of  its  best  articles,  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  be  ar  intrinsic  evidences  of  his  hand,  though 
it  would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  adopt  them  with 
certainty  in  an  edition  of  his  works  ;  nor  could  they 
perhaps  add  anything  to  a  reputation  like  his.  Such 
as  are  known,  however,  to  be  from  his  pen,  are  given  ; 
though  in  irregular  numbers,  and  marked  in  the 
same  order  as  they  first  appeared.  But  the  best 
proof  of  his  talent  for  periodical  writing  was  the 
manner  in  which  that  journal  fell  in  public  esteem 
when  placed  under  other  auspices,  and  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  essays  were  republished,  except  two 
volumes,  which  included  the  exact  time  when  Field- 
ing was  'the  principal  author  of  the  work. 

In  speaking  of  this  eventful  period  of  his  life  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  the  expression  of  our  admi- 


ration, in  common  with  all  his  biographers,  of  the 
singular  force  and  vigour  of  his  mind  :  when  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances — the  loss  of 
comparative  fortune — of  health — of  the  fruits  of  years 
of  successful  toil,  his  body  lacerated,  as  Mr.  Murphy 
describes  it,  by  the  acutest  pains,  with  a  family 
looking  up  to  him  for  immediate  support,  he  was 
still  capable,  with  a  degree  of  Christian  fortitude, 
almost  unexampled,  to  produce,  as  it  were,  extem- 
pore, a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet  or  a  newspaper. 
Nay,  like  Cervantes,  whom  he  most  resembled  in 
his  wit  as  well  as  genius,  he  could  jest  upon  his 
misfortunes,  and  make  his  own  sufferings  a  source 
of  entertainment  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of 
these  harmless  satires  upon  himself, — ironical  hits 
at  his  own  evil  fortune,  by  which  only  wits  can  re- 
venge themselves  upon  her  malice,  we  possess  from 
the  pen  of  Fielding,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  ;  and  we  give  it  here,  as  forcibly 
applying  to  his  actual  position,  and  as  a  humorous 
concentration  upon  one  object  of  all  "  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  at  once  : — 

"  'While  at  the  helm  of  state  you  ride, 
Our  nation's  envy,  and  its  pride  ; 
While  foreign  courts,  with  wonder  gaze. 
And  curse  those  councils  which  they  praise  ; 
Would  you  not  wonder,  sir,  to  view 
Your  bard  a  greater  man  than  you  ? 
Which  that  he  is,  you  cannot  doubt, 
When  you  have  read  the  sequel  out. 
You  know,  great  sir,  that  ancient  fellows, 
Philosophers,  and  such  folks,  tell  us, 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatness  and  happiness  is  seen. 
If  then,  as  it  might  follow  straight, 
Wretched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
Forbid  it,  gods,  that  you  should  try 
What  'tis  to  be  so  great  as  I  I 
The  family  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteem 'd  the  greatest ; 
But  latest  hours  must  surely  tall 
'Fore  him  who  never  dines  at  all. 
Your  taste  in  architect,  you  know 
Hath  been  admired  by  friend  and  foe ; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles — in  the  air  ? 
We  're  often  taught,  it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  those  greater,  who  "re  above  us  ; 
Another  instance  of  my  glory, 
Who  live  above  you,  twice  two  story  ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  street  of  Arlington. 
Greatness  by  poets  still  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  : 
This  too  doth  in  my  favour  speak ; 
Your  levee  is  but  twice  a  week  ; 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day. 
My  door  is  quiet  ou  a  Sunday. 
Nor  in  the  manner  of  attendance 
Doth  your  great  bard  claim  less  ascendance. 
Familiar  you  to  admiration 
May  be  approached  by  all  the  nation  ; 
While  I,  like  the  Mogul  in  Indo, 
Am  never  seen  but  at  my  window. 
If,  with  my  greatness,  you're  offended, 
The  fault  is  easily  amended  ; 
For  I  "11  come  down,  with  wond'rous  ease. 
Into  whatever  place  you  please. 
I  'm  not  ambitious  ;  little  matters 
Will  serve  us  great,  but  humble  creatures. 
Suppose  a  secretary  o'  this  isle. 
Just  to  be  doing  with  a  while ; 
Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge,  or  bishop  : 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dish  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negotiation, 
Tuscan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 
Latin  I  write,  and  Greek — I  read. 
If  you  should  ask,  what  pleases  best  ? 
To  get  the  most,  and  do  the  least. 
What  fittest  for? — You  know,  1  'm  sure, 
I  'm  fittest  for — a  sine-cure." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  author's  poetical  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  it  will  be  interesting  perhaps  to 
give  his  own  opinions  contained  in  a  very  an. 
preface,  where  he  justly  describes  them  as  treating  of 
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subjects  which  bear  not  the  least  relation  to  each 
other.  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "what  Martial  says  of 
his  epigrams  may  be  applicable  to  these  several  pro- 
ductions: Suntbona,sujitytt<sdammediocria,simtmala 
pliira  ;"  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  latter  desig- 
nation is  the  most  appropriate  with  reference  to  the 
correctness,  wit,  or  other  merits,  of  some  of  his  poe- 
tical compositions.  Still  we  ought  not  to  forget  they 
were  written,  when  very  young,  by  a  student  in  his 
gayer  hours,  and  were  productions  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  head.  Neither  then  nor  subse- 
quently did  the  author  profess  to  make  poetry  his 
pursuit ;  his  occasional  essays  were  of  the  slightest 
texture — were  chiefly  the  garnish  of  his  comedies 
and  farces,  or  mere  jeux-d' esprit  thrown  off  in  the 
spirit  of  the  moment.  In  few  instances  were  they 
of  a  serious  turn,  though  his  adaptation  of  part  of 
the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal  (originally  sketched  out 
before  he  was  twenty),  and  a  very  spirited  version, 
is  a  proof  that  he  possessed  considerable  talent  for 
satirical  composition.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  imitation  was  intended  as  a  satirical  reflection 
upon  one  of  his  female  acquaintance  ;  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  author's  own  interpretation  of  its  object, 
it  was  not  so  :  "  for  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  am  much 
more  inclined  to  panegyric  on  that  amiable  sex 
which  I  have  always  thought  treated  with  a  very 
unjust  severity  by  ours,  who  censure  them  for  faults 
(if  they  are  truly  such)  into  which  we  ourselves 
allure  and  betray  them " — a  sentiment  as  amiable 
and  generous  as  it  is  just. 

It  is  equally  amusing  and  instructive  to  trace  the 
author's  views  as  described  by  himself  in  his  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  other  subjects.  Speaking  of  his 
•  Essay  on  Conversation,'  he  observes, "  that  his  design 
in  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  good,  being  to  ridicule 
out  of  society  one  of  the  most  pernicious  evils  which 
attends  it — pampering  the  gross  appetites  of  selfish- 
ness and  ill-nature  with  the  shame  and  disquietude 
of  others,  whereas  I  have  endeavoured  in  it  to  show 
that  true  good  breeding  consists  in  contributing 
with  our  utmost  power  to  the  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness of  all  around  us."  The  author  displays 
throughout  the  same  just  and  discriminating  taste, 
witli  intimate  knowledge  of  character  and  manners 
as  met  with  in  the  world.  In  his '  Essay  on  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Characters  of  Men '  he  endeavoured, 
he  says,  to  expose  a  second  great  evil,  namely,  hypo- 
crisy—  the  bane  of  all  virtue,  morality,  and  good- 
ness ;  and  to  arm  as  well  as  he  could  the  honest, 
undesigning,  open-hearted  man,  who  is  generally 
tin'  prey  of  this  monster,  against  it.  He  maintained 
\\iili  honest  zeal  that  most  mischiefs  (especially 
those  which  fall  on  the  worthie»t  part  of  mankind) 
owe  their  original  to  this  detestable  vice. 

On  the  subject  of  a  •  Journey  from  this  World  to 

N  i-it,'  he  says,  it  would  be  paying  a  very  mean 

compliment  to  the  human  understanding  to  suppose 

him  under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself  from 

designing  in  an  allegory  of  that  kind  to  oppose  any 

pn  -"lit  system,   or  to  erect  a  new  one  of  his  own. 

:>ap»,"  he  continue*,  " the  fault  may  lie  rather 

in  tin-   heart  than  in  the  head,  and  I  may  be  mis- 

'•ntrd  without  being  misunderstood.     If  there 

be  any  such  men  I  am  sorry  for  it  ;  the  ^ood-natured 

reader  will  not,  I  believe,  want  any  assistance  from 

point  their  malice."     The  author  farther 

adds  this  remarkable  observation — "  I  profess  fiction 

only;"   which,    if  we  apply   it  to   his  productions 

generally,  shows  how  well  he  estimated  the  peculiar 

powers  which  lie  possessed,  and  which  he  was  now 

jir'-piriiii,'  more  fully  to  develop. 

In  adverting  to  the  origin  of  his  comedy  of  the 

!-i Titiired  Man,'  the   author    gives    also    some 

particulars  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 


Garrick,  whose  kind  offices  and  skilful  exertions  in 
favour  of  his  comic  muse  he  has  so  often  gratefully 
acknowledged.  "  Mr.  Garrick,  whose  abilities  as  au 
actor  will,  I  hope,  rouse  up  better  writers  for  the 
stage  than  myself,  asked  me  one  evening  if  I  had 
any  play  by  me,  telling  me  he  was  desirous  of  ap- 
pearing in  a  new  part.  I  answered  him  I  had  one 
almost  finished;  but  I  conceived  it  so  little  the 
manager's  interest  to  produce  anything  new  on  his 
stage  this  season,  that  I  should  not  think  of  offering 
it  him,  as  I  apprehended  he  would  find  some  excuse 
to  refuse  and  adhere  to  the  '  theatrical  politics '  of 
never  introducing  new  plays  on  the  stage  but  when 
driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  Mr.  Garrick' s 
reply  was  so  warm  and  friendly,  that,  as  I  was  full 
as  desirous  of  putting  words  into  his  mouth  as  he 
could  appear  to  be  of  speaking  them,  I  mentioned 
the  play  the  very  next  morning  to  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
who  embraced  my  proposal  so  heartily  that  an  ap- 
pointment was  immediately  made  to  read  it  to  the 
actors  who  were  principally  to  be  concerned  in  it. 
When  I  came  to  revise  this  play,  which  had  likewise 
lain  by  some  years,  though  formed  on  a  much  better 
plan  and  at  an  age  when  I  was  much  more  equal  to 
the  task  than  the  former,  I  found  I  had  allowed  my- 
self too  little  time  for  the  perfecting  it ;  but  I  was 
resolved  to  execute  my  promise,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  appointed  day,  I  produced  five  acts  which  were 
entitled  '  The  Good-natured  Alan.'  " 

Of  the  extreme  haste  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
composed  some  of  his  comedies,  when  a  manager's 
commission  and  a  speedy  remuneration  stimulated 
his  exertions,  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
from  the  following  passage  relating  to  one  of  his 
earliest  comedies.  "  I  accordingly  sat  down  with  a 
resolution  to  work  night  and  day  during  the  short 
time  allowed  me,  which  was  about  a  week,  in  alter- 
ing and  correcting  this  production  of  my  more 
juvenile  years:  when,  unfortunately,  the  extreme 
danger  of  life  into  which  a  person  very  dear  to  me 
(his  first  wife)  was  reduced,  rendered  me  incapable 
of  executing  my  task.  To  this  accident  alone  I 
have  the  vanity  to  apprehend  the  play  owes  most  of 
the  glaring  faults  with  which  it  appeared.  However, 
I  resolved  rather  to  let  it  take  its  chance,  imperfect 
as  it  was,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Garrick,  than  to 
sacrifice  a  more  favourite,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  a  much  more  valuable  performance,  and 
which  could  have  had  very  little  assistance  from 
him." 

"  I  then  acquainted  Mr.  Garrick,"  he  continues, 
"  with  my  design,  and  read  it  to  him  and  Mr.  Mack- 
lin ;  Mr.  Fleetwood  agreed  to  the  exchange,  and 
thus  the  '  Wedding  Day '  was  destined  to  the  stage. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  me,  why  then  did  I 
suffer  a  piece  which  I  myself  knew  wras  imperfect  to 
appear  !  I  answer  honestly  and  freely,  that  reputa- 
tion was  not  my  inducement ;  and  that  I  hoped, 
faulty  as  it  was,  it  might  answer  a  much  more  solid, 
and,  in  my  unhappy  situation,  a  much  more  urgent, 
motive.  If  it  will  give  my  enemies  any  pleasure  to 
know  that  they  totally  frustrated  my  views,  I  will 
be  kinder  to  them,  and  give  them  a  satisfaction 
which  they  denied  me  ;  for  though  it  was  acted  six 
nights,  I  received  not  50£.  from  the  house  for  it." 

In  his  history  of '  Jonathan  Wild'  the  author  de- 
clares that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  the  lists 
with  that  excellent  historian  who,  from  authentic 
papers  and  records,  hath  already  given  so  satisfactory 
an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this  great  man. 
"  My  narrative,"  he  says,  "is  rather  of  such  actions 
which  he  might  have  performed,  or  would  or  should 
have  performed,  than  what  he  really  did ;  .and  may 
in  reality  as  well  suit  any  other  such  great  man,  as 
the  person  himself  whose  name  it  bears." 
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"  I  solemnly  protest,"  he  further  observes,  "  I  do 
by  no  means  intend,  in  the  character  of  my  hero,  to 
represent  human  nature  in  general.  Such  insinua- 
tions must  be  attended  with  very  dreadful  conclusions ; 
nor  do  I  see  any  other  tendency  they  can  naturally 
have  but  to  encourage  and  sooth  men  in  their  vil- 
laiiies,  and  to  make  every  well-disposed  man  dis- 
claim his  own  species  and  curse  the  hour  of  his 
birth  into  such  a  society.  For  my  part,  I  under- 
stand those  writers  who  describe  human  nature  in  this 
character,  as  speaking  only  of  such  persons  as  "Wild 
and  his  gang  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  justly  inferred 
that  they  do  not  find  in  their  own  bosoms  any  devia- 
tion from  the  general  rule.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
insufferable  vanity  in  them  to  conceive  themselves 
as  the  only  exception  to  it. 

"  But  without  considering  Newgate  as  no  other 
than  human  nature,  with  its  mask  off,  which  some 
very  shameful  writers  have  done — a  thought  which 
no  price  should  purchase  me  to  entertain — I  think 
we  may  be  excused  for  suspecting  that  the  splendid 
palaces  of  the  great  are  often  no  other  than  New- 
gate with  the  mask  on.  Nor  do  I  know  anything 
which  can  raise  an  honest  man's  indignation  higher 
than  that  the  same  morals  should  be  in  one  place 
attended  with  all  imaginary  misery  and  infamy, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  highest  luxury  and  honour. 
Let  any  impartial  man  in  his  senses  be  asked  for 
•which  of  these  two  places  a  composition  of  cruelty, 
lust,  avarice,  rapine,  insolence,  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  was  best  fitted,  surely  his  answer  must  be 
certain  and  immediate.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  all 
these  ingredients,  glossed  over  with  wealth  and  a 
title,  have  been  treated  with  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of  them 
have  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the  other. 

"  If  there  are,  then,  any  men  of  such  morals  who 
dare  to  call  themselves  great,  and  are  so  reputed  or 
called,  at  least  by  the  deceived  multitude,  surely  a 
little  private  censure  by  the  few  is  a  very  moderate 
tax  for  them  to  pay,  provided  no  more  was  to  be 
demanded ;  but  I  fear  this  is  not  the  case.  How- 
ever the  glare  of  riches  may  dazzle  and  terrify  the 
vulgar — nay,  however  hypocrisy  may  deceive  the 
more  discerning — there  is  still  a  judge  in  every  man's 
breast,  which  none  can  cheat  nor  corrupt,  though 
perhaps  it  is  the  only  uncorrupt  thing  about  him. 
And  yet,  inflexible  and  honest  as  this  judge  is — 
however  polluted  the  bench  on  which  he  sits — no 
man  can,  in  my  opinion,  enjoy  any  applause  which 
is  not  adjudged  to  be  his  due. 

"  Nor  hath  goodness  less  advantage  in  the  article  of 
pleasure  than  of  honour  over  this  kind  of  greatness. 
The  same  righteous  judge  always  annexes  a  bitter 
anxiety  to  the  purchases  of  guilt,  whilst  it  adds  a 
double  sweetness  to  the  enjoyments  of  innocence  and 
virtue  :  for  fear,  which  all  the  wise  agree  is  the  most 
wretched  of  human  evils,  is  in  some  degree  always 
attending  on  the  former,  and  never  can  in  any  manner 
molest  the  happiness  "of  the  latter. 

"  Now,  as  to  that  greatness  which  is  totally  devoid 
of  goodness,  it  seems  to  me  in  nature  to  resemble 
the  False  Sublime  in  poetry,  whose  bombast'  is,  by 
the  ignorant  and  ill-judging  vulgar,  often  mistaken 
for  solid  wit  and  eloquence,  while  it  is  in  effect  the 
very  reverse.  Thus  pride,  ostentation,  insolence, 
cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  villany,  are  often  con- 
strued into  true  greatness  of  mind,  which  always  in- 
cludes an  idea  of  goodness. 

"  This  bombast  greatness,  then,  is  the  character  I 
intend  to  expose  ;  and  the  more  this  prevails  in  and 
deceives  the  world,  taking  to  itself  not  only  riches 
and  power,  but  often  honour,  or  at  least  the  shadow 
of  it,  the  more  necessary  to  strip  the  monster  of  these 


false  colours,  and  show  it  in  all  its  native  deformity. 
For  by  suffering  vice  to  possess  the  reward  of  virtue, 
we  do  a  double  injury  by  encouraging  the  former, 
and  taking  away  the  chief  incentive  to  the  latter.  Nay, 
though  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to  give  vice  a  true 
relish  of  honour  and  glory,  even  though  we  confer 
riches  and  power  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
yet  it  contaminates  the  food  it  cannot  taste,  and 
sullies  the  robe  which  neither  fits  nor  becomes  it,  till 
virtue  disdains  them  both." 

In  alluding  to  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in 
bringing  his  '  Miscellanies '  before  the  public,  the 
author  thus  feelingly  describes  the  cause  of  it — "  the 
real  reason  of  which  was  the  dangerous  illness  of 
one  from  whom  I  draw  all  the  solid  comfort  of  my 
life,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  winter.  This, 
as  it  is  most  sacredly  true,  so  will  it,  I  doubt  not, 
sufficiently  excuse  the  delay  to  all  who  know  me. 

"  Indeed,  when  I  look  back  a  year  or  two,  and 
survey  the  accidents  which  have  befallen  me,  and 
the  distresses  I  have  waded  through  while  engaged  in 
these  works,  I  could  almost  challenge  some  philoso- 
phy to  myself  for  having  been  able  to  finish  them  as 
I  have  ;  and,  however  imperfectly  that  may  be,  I  am 
convinced  the  reader,  were  he  acquainted  with  the 
whole,  would  want  very  little  good-nature  to  extin- 
guish his  disdain  at  any  faults  he  meets  with. 

"But  this  hath  dropt  from  me  unawares ;  for  I 
intend  not  to  entertain  my  reader  with  my  private 
history  ;  nor  am  I  fond  enough  of  tragedy  to  make 
myself  the  hero  of  one." 

To  the  severity  with  which  he  had  been  attacked 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  some 
anonymous  libellers,  envious  at  once  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  consistency  and  integrity  of  his  public 
principles,  he  replied  by  the  following  just  strictures. 
They  furnish  a  triumphant  answer  to  base  insinua- 
tions like  those  of  a  Walpole. 

"  However,  as  I  have  been  very  unjustly  censured, 
as  well  on  account  of  what  I  have  not  written,  as  for 
what  I  have,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  I  have  long  since  (as  long 
as  from  June,  1741)  desisted  from  writing  one  syl- 
lable in  the  '  Champion,'  or  in  any  other  public 
paper ;  and,  that  I  never  was,  nor  will  be,  the  author 
of  anonymous  scandal  on  the  private  history  or 
family  of  any  person  whatever. 

"  Indeed  there  is  no  man  who  speaks  or  thinks 
with  more  detestation  of  the  modern  custom  of 
libelling.  I  look  on  the  practice  of  stabbing  a  man's 
character  in  the  dark  to  be  as  bad  and  as  barbarous 
as  that  of  stabbing  him  with  a  poniard  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  have  I  ever  been  once  in  my  life  guilty 
of  it." 

In  allusion  to  this  subject,  he  farther  remarks  in 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling  ;  "  the  reader  will  pardon  my 
having  dwelt  on  this  particular,  since  it  is  so  especially 
necessary  in  this  age  when  almost  all  the  wit  we  have 
is  employed  in  this  way  ;  and  when  I  have  already 
been  a  martyr  to  such  unjust  suspicions  ;  of  which 
I  will  relate  one  instance.  While  I  was  last  winter 
laid  up  in  the  gout,  with  a  favourite  child  dying  in 
one  bed,  and  my  wife  in  a  condition  very  little  better 
on  another,  attended  with  other  circumstances  which 
served  as  very  proper  decoration  to  such  a  scene,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  desiring  me  to  vindi- 
cate myself  from  two  very  opposite  reflections  which 
two  opposite  parties  thought  fit  to  cast  upon  me, 
namely  the  one  of  writing  in  the '  Champion'  (though 
I  had  not  then  wrote  in  it  for  upwards  of  half  a 
year)  ;  the  otherof  writing  in  the  '  Gazetteer,'  in  which 
I  never  had  the  honour  of  inserting  a  single  word." 

Of  the  manner  in  which  his  private  sufFerin^s,  as 
here  described,  the  loss  of  a  favourite  child,  and  the 
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declining  health  of  his  wife,  had  affected  the  author's 
mind,  and  interrupted  his  once  active  labours,  we 
have  the  following  account  in  his  own  words  : — 

•'  To  defend  myself,  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can 
from  all  past,  and  to  enter  a  caveat  against  all  future 
censure  of  this  kind ;  I  once  more  solemnly  declare 
that  since  the  end  of  June,  1741, 1  have  not,  besides 
'  Joseph  Andrews,'  published  one  word,  except  the 
•  Opposition,'  a  vision;  'A  Defence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Book  ; ' '  Miss  Lucy  in  Town'  (in  which 
I  had  a  very  small  share).  And  I  do  farther  pro- 
test that  I  will  never  hereafter  publish  any  book  or 
pamphlet  whatever,  to  which  I  will  not  put  my 
name  ; — a  promise  which,  as  I  shall  sacredly  keep, 
so  will  it,  I  hope,  be  so  far  believed,  that  I  may 
henceforth  receive  no  more  praise  or  censure,  to 
which  I  have  not  the  least  title." 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  tran- 
script of  his  own  •views  and  feelings,  while  bearing 
up  against  sorrows  and  difficulties,  added  to  the  in- 
roads of  serious  disease,  which  rendered  his  latter 
days  so  painful,  and  consigned  him  to  an  early  grave, 
always  expresses  himself  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  re- 
signation, which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  mode  in 
which  his  great  predecessor,  Cervantes,  in  nearly 
similar  circumstances,  takes  leave  of  his  readers  : — 
"  And  now,  my  good-natured  reader,  recommending 
my  works  to  your  candour,  I  bid  you  heartily  fare- 
well ;  and  take  this  with  you,  that  you  may  never 
he  interrupted  in  the  reading  of  these  '  Miscellanies' 
with  that  degree  of  heartache  which  hath  often  dis- 
composed me  in  the  writing  them." 

Among  the  poetical  pieces  contained  in  the  '  Mis- 
cellanies,' but  not  given  in  Murphy's  edition  of  his 
works,  bis  epistle  011  '  True  Greatness,'  his  '  Ad- 
dress to  Liberty,'  and  his  lines  to  a  friend  on  '  The 
Choice  of  a  Wife,'  are  distinguished  by  elevated  and 
generous  sentiment,  and  by  considerable  power  of 
versification,  though  deficient  in  that  higher  polish 
and  correctness  which  only  severe  study  and  revision 
can  give. 

That  Fielding's  merits,  nevertheless,  have  in  this 
respect  been  passed  over  and  even  studiously  under- 
rated by  preceding  biographers,  the  following  speci- 
mens from  his  works  will,  we  think,  clearly  establish. 
First,  as  a  witty  and  amusing  commentary  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Walpole  ministry,  hit  off,  doubtless, 
in  one  of  the  author's  most  genial  and  facetious 
hours,  when  he  could  turn  his  occasional  embarrass- 
ments into  a  subject  of  witticism  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  intended  to  convey,  perhaps, 
a  serious  reproach  and  complaint  of  the  minister, 
we  may  instance  the  following  lines  addressed  also 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1731)  : — 
"  (heat  Sir,  as  on  each  levee  clay 

I  still  attend  you — still  you  ray — 

I  'm  buiy  now,  to-morrow  come  ; 

To-morrow,  sir,  you  're  not  at  home ; 

So  wys  your  porter,  and  dan-  I 

Give  inch  a  man  as  him  the  lie  ? 

In  imitation,  sir,  of  you, 

I  kei-p  a  mighty  lev 

Where  ray  attendant*,  to  their  sorrow, 

Are  bid  to  come  again  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  they  return  no  doubt. 
*  And  then,  like  you,  sir,  I  'm  gone  out 

So  t*yi  my  miid  ;  but  they  less  civil 
maid  ami  mntitor  Ui  the  d — 1  ; 

Ami  thru  w  it)i  menaces  depart, 

\Vhirli  roiiM  ynii  hi-ar  would  pierrp  yunr  heart. 

Good  sir,  do  make  my  levf  >•  fly  me," 

Or  lend  your  portrr  to  deny  me." 

Tlirre  is  both  spirit  and  wit,  :IH  well  as  something 
of  the  gay  and  gallant  humour  which  marked  the 
tim-s  nt  tin-  Surreys,  the  Raleighs,  the  Wallers, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
In  the  following  lines,  written  extempore  'On  a 


Half-penny,  which  a  Young  Lady  gave  a  Beggar,  and 
the  Author  redeemed  for  Half-a-Crowii :' — 
"  Dear  little,  pretty,  favourite  ore, 

That  once  increased  Gloriana's  store  ; 

That  lay  within  lier  bosom  blest, 

Gods  might  have  envied  thee  thy  rest  I 

I've  read,  imperial  Jove  of  old 

For  love  transform'd  himself  to  gold  : 

And  why  for  a  more  lovely  lass 

May  he  not  now  have  lurk'd  in  brass  ? 

Oh !  rather  than  from  her  he  'd  part 

He  'd  shut  that  charitable  heart, 

That  heart  whose  goodness  nothing  less 

Than  his  vast  power  could  dispossess. 

From  Gloriana's  gentle  touch 

Thy  mighty  value  now  is  such, 

That  thou  to  me  art  worth  alone 

More  than  his  medals  are  to  Sloane." 

Perhaps  the  following  lines,  from  an  epistle  on 
'  Good  Nature,'  will  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
author's  powers,  while  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written — their  deep  moral  truth  and  beauty,  must 
raise  the  character  of  the  poet  in  our  eyes.  After 
describing  the  wretched  state  of  man,  produced  by 
the  pursuance  of  a  selfish  and  anti-social  policy  by 
the  different  governments  of  the  world,  and  the 
higher  orders  that  administer  class  laws,  he  thus 
fervently  exclaims : — 
"  Must  it  not  wond'rous  seem  to  hearts  like  thine. 

That  God,  to  other  animals  benign, 

Should  unprovided  Man  alone  create, 

And  send  him  hither  but  to  curse  his  fate  ? 

Is  this  the  being  for  whose  use  the  earth 

Sprung  out  of  nought,  and  animals  had  birth  ? 

This  he  whose  bold  imagination  dares 

Converse  with  Heav'n,  and  soar  l>eyond  the  stars  ? 

Poor  reptile  !  wretched  in  an  angeVs//rm, 

And  wanting  that  which  nature  gives  the  worm. 

Far  other  views  our  kind  Creator  knew 

When  Man,  the  image  of  himself,  he  drew. 

So  full  the  stream  of  nature's  bounty  flows, 

Man  feels  no  ill  but  what  to  man  he  owes. 

The  earth  abundant  furnishes  a  store 

To  sate  the  rich  and  satisfy  the  poor. 

These  would  not  want,  if  those  did  never  hoard ; 

Enough  for  Irus  falls  from  Dives'  board. 

And  dost  thou,  common  son  of  nature,  dare 

From  thy  own  brother  to  withhold  his  share  ? 

To  vanity,  pale  idol,  offer  up 

The  shining  dish  and  empty  golden  cup ! 

Or  else  in  caverns  hide  the  precious  on;, 

And  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  restore 

What  for  our  use  she  yielded  up  before  ? 

Behold  and  take  example  how  the  steed 

Attempts  not  selfish  to  engross  the  mead. 

See  now  the  lowing  herd  and  bleating  flock 

Promiscuous  graze  the  valley  or  the  rock  ; 

Each  tastes  his  share  of  Nature's  general  good, 

Nor  strives  from  others  to  withhold  Iheir  food. 

But  say,  O  Man ;  would  it  not  strange  appear, 

To  see  some  beast  (perhaps  the  meanest  there) 

For  his  repast  the  sweetest  pastures  choose. 

And  e'en  the  sourest  to  the  rest  refiw. 

Would' st  thou  not  view  with  scornful  wond'ring  eye 

The  poor  contented  starving  herd  stand  by  ? 

All  to  one  beast  a  servile  homage  pay. 

And,  boasting,  think  it  honour,  to  obey!" 

In  his  poem  on  '  Liberty,'  there  are  many  detached 
passages  of  great  beauty  ;  and  a  generous  love  of  what 
is  truly  great  and  good  gives  animation  to  the  whole. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Lord  Lyttletou : — 
"  See  Liberty,  bright  goddess,  comes  along  1 
Housed  at  thy  name,  she  animates  the  song  I 
Thy  name.  Which  I.aeedemon  had  approved, 
Borne  had  adored,  and  Brutus'  self  had  IOM-I!. 
Come,  then,  bright  maid,  my  glowing  heart  inspire, 
Breathe  in  my  lines,  and  kindle  all  thy  tin-. 
'  llehold.'  she  cries,  'the  groves,  the  woods,  theplaias, 
Where  Nature  dictates  see  how  l-'reedom  reigns; 
The  herd  promiscuous  o'er  the  mountain 
Nor  begs  this  beast  the  others'  leave  to  graze. 
Kach  freely  dares  his  appetite  to  treat, 
Nor  fears  the  steed  to  neigh,  the  flocks  to  bleat. 
Diil  (ioil,  \\lin  freedom  to  these  creatures  gave, 
l-'iirin  Ills  own  image.  Man,  to  be  a  slave  '•' 
But  men  it  seems  to  laws  of  compact  yield, 
Whilr  Nature  only  governs  in  the  tieid. 
< 'nrse  on  all  Jaws  which  liberty  subdue, 
And  make  the  many  wretched"  for  the  few. 
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'  However  deaf  to  shame,  to  reason  blind. 
Men  d-ire  assert  all  falsehoods  of  mankind  ; 
The  public  never  were,  when  free,  such  elves 
To  covet  laws  pernicious  to  themselves. 
Presumptuous  Power  assumes  the  public  voice 
And  what  it  makes  our  Fate,  pretends  our  choice. 
To  whom  did  power  original  belong  ? 
Was  it  not  first  extorted  by  the  strong? 
And  thus  began,  where  it  will  end.  in  wrong. 
Tlvie  scorn'd  to  power  another  claim  than  might. 
And  in  ability  established  right. 
At  length  a  second  nobler  sort  arose, 
Friends  to  the  weak  and  to  oppression  foes ; 
With  warm  humanity  their  bosoms  glow"d, 
They  felt  to  nature  their  great  strength  they  ow'd ; 
And' as  some  elder  born  of  noble  rate 
To  whom  devolves  his  father's  rich  estate, 
Becomes  a  kind  protector  to  the  rest, 
Nor  sees  unmoved  the  younger  branch  distress'd ; 
So  these  with  strength  whom  nature  deign'd  to  grace. 
Became  the  guardians  of  their  weaker  race ; 
Forced  tyrant  power  to  bend  his  stubborn  knee. 
Broke  the  hard  chain  and  set  the  people  free. 
O'er  abject  slaves  they  scorn'd  inglorious  sway, 
But  taught  the  grateful  freedman  to  obey  ; 
And  thus  by  giving  liberty,  enjoy'd 
What  the  first  hoped  from"  Liberty  destroy'd.'  " 
The   slight   evidences    of  unstudied   versification 
which  appear  in  this,  as  in  other  poems  of  Fielding, 
are  more  than  compensated  by  the  manly  vigour, 
the  generous  tone  of  sentiment,  and  the  just  and 
argumentative  views  which  he  takes  of  human  mo- 
tives and  character  in  the  social  and  political  go- 
vernment of  the  world.     He  traces  the  causes  of  the 
corruption  of  governments  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  philosophises  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 
poets,  once  regarded  as  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the 
teachers   and   censors    of  mankind.      The  spirit  of 
philosophical  history  seems  to  have  inspired  its  ar- 
dent votary  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  For  now  the  savage  host,  o'erthrown  and  slain, 
New  titles  by  new  methods  kings  obtain  ; 
To  priests  and  lawyers  soon  their  arts  apply'd, 
The  people  these,  and  those  the  godsbely'd. 
The  gods,  unheard,  to  power  successors  name. 
And  silent  crowds  their  rights  divine  proclaim. 
Hence  all  the  evils  which  mankind  have  known, 
The  priest's  dark  mystery,  the  tyrant's  throne ; 
Hence  lords  and  ministers,  and  such  sad  things ; 
And  hence  the  strange  Divinity  of  Kings  1 
Hail,  Liberty  \    boon  worthy  of  the  skies, 
Like  fabled  Venus  fair,  like  Pallas  wise. 
Through  thee  the  citiien  braves  war's  alarms, 
Though  neither  bred  to  fight,  nor  pay'd  for  arms ; 
Through  thee  the  laurel  crown'd  the  victor's  brow 
Who  served  before  his  country  at  the  plough : 
Through  thee  (what  most  must  to  thy  praise  appear) 
Proud  senates  scorn'd  not  to  seek  Virtue  there." 

The  author  concludes  this  spirited  address  to  the 
guardian  genius  of  the  British  isles  in  the  following 
terse  and  patriotic  lines,  which  contain  also  a  solemn" 
truth  and  warning,  of  which  modern  statesmen  in 
most  countries  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves: — 
"  But  thou,  great  Liberty,  keep  Britain  free, 
Nor  let  men  use  us  as  we  use  the  bee ; 
Let  not  base  drones  upon  our  honey  thrive,- 
And  suffocate  the  maker  in  his  hive." 

There  are  also  very  correct  views  of  life,  and  some 
just  and  pleasing  sentiments  expressed  in  a  tone 
of  alternate  mirth  and  deep  feeling,  in  the  author's 
poem  addressed  '  To  a  Friend  on  the  Choice 
of  a  Wife ;'  which  do  still  greater  honour  to  the 
poet's  heart  than  to  his  head.  After  dwelling  on 
the  common  motives  by  which  so  many  are  directed 
in  deciding  on  a  step  every  way  so  fraught  with  im- 
portant consequences,  he  touches  on  the  views  and 
feelings  of  his  friend,  in  language  at  once  of  advice 
and  commendation. 

"  But  thou,  whose  honest  thoughts  the  choice  intend 
Of  a  companion,  and  a  softer  friend  ; 
A  t-mler  heart  which  while  thy  soul  it  shares, 
Augments  thy  joys  and  lessens  all  thy  cares  ; 
t)ne  who  by  thee  while  tenderly  carest. 
Shall  steal" that  godlike  transport  to  thy  breast. 
The  joy  to  find  you  make  another  blest. 


Thee  in  thy  choice  let  other  maxims  move, 

They  wed  for  baser  passions ;  thou  for  love. . . . 

Two"  sorts  of  women  never  should  be  woo'd. 

The  wild  coquette  and  the  censorious  prude ; 

From  love  both  chiefly  seek  to  feed  their  pride, 

Those  to  effect  it  strive,  and  these  to  hide. 

Each  gay  coquette  would  be  admir'd  alone. 

By  all,  each  prude  be  thought  to  value  none. 

Fioretta,  so  weak  vanities  enthrall. 

She  'd  leave  her  eager  bridegroom  for  a  ball. 

Chloe,  the  darling  trifle  of  the  towii. 

Had  ne'er  been  won  but  by  her  wedding  gown  ; 

While  in  her  fond  M}  rtillo's  arms  car.  - 

She  doats  on  that,  and  wishes  to  be  dress'd. 

Like  some  poor  bird,  just  pent  within  the  cage. 

Whose  rambling  heart  in  vain  you  would  engage ; 

Cold  to  your  fondness  it  laments  its  chain, 

And,  wa"nton,  longs  to  range  the  fields  again '." 
In  the  following  reflective  lines,  more  remarkable 
for  their  truth  than  their  poetry,  the  risks  incurred 
in  matrimony  by  a  false  system  of  education  are  em- 
phatically pointed   out ;    and  we  recommend  them 
to  the  serious  attention  of  the  future  government 
inspectors  of  our  young-lady  schools. 
"  Some  sterner  foes  to  marriage  bold  aver 

That  in  this  choice  a  man  must  surely  err : 

Nor  can  I  to  this  lottery  advise ; 

A  thousand  blanks  appearing  to  a  priie. 

Women  by  nature  formed  too  prone  to  ill. 

By  education  are  made  proner  still. 

To  cheat,  deceive,  conceal  each  genuine  thought. 

By  mothers  and  by  mistresses  are  taught. 

The  face  and  shape  are  first  the  mother's  care. 

The  dancing-master  next  improves  the  air. 

To  these  perfections  add  a  voice  most  sweet. 

The  skill'd  musician  m  ikes  the  nymph  complete. 

Thus  with  a  person  well  equipp'd,  her  mind. 

Left,  as  when  first  created,  rude  and  bliud. 

She's  sent  to  make  her  conquest  on  mankind. 

But  first  informed  the  studied  glance  to  aim, 

Where  riches  show  the  profitable  game : 

How  with  unequal  smiles  the  jest  to  take, 

When  princes,  lords,  or  squires,  or  captains  speak ; 

These  lovers  carefuVshun,  and  those  create; 

And  merit  only  see  in  an  estate. 

But  tho'  too  many  of  this  sort  we  find. 

Some  there  are  surer  of  a  nobler  kind ; 

Nor  can  your  judgment  want  a  rule  to  choose, 

If  by  these  maxims  guided  you  refuse. 

His  wishes  then  give  Fidus  "to  declare. 

And  paint  the  chief  perfections  of  the  fair. 

May  she  thus  prove  who  shall  thy  lot  befall. 

Beauteous  to  thee,  agreeable  to  all. 

Nor  wit,  nor  learning,  proudly  may  she  boast. 

No  low-bred  girl,  nor  gav  fantastic  toast, 

Her  tender  soul  good  nature  must  adorn. 

And  vice  and  meanness  be  alone  her  scorn. 

Fond  of  thy  person,  may  her  bosom  glow 

With  passions  thou  hast  taught  her  first  to  know ; 

A  warm  partaker  of  the  genial  bed. 

Thither  by  fondness,  not  by  lewdness  led. 

Superior  judgment  may  she  own  thy  lot ; 

Humbly  advise  but  contradict  thee  not; 

Thine  to  all  other  company  prefer ; 

May  all  thy  troubles  find  relief  from  her  \ 

It  fortune  gives  thee  such  a  wife  to  meet. 

Earth  cannot  make  thy  blessings  more  complete." 
In  the  short  satirical  pieces  which  Fielding  occa- 
sionally threw  off,  like  Swift,  in  a  moment  of  spleen 
and  irritation,  occasioned  by  his  disappointments,  by 
a  keen  sense  of  neglected  services,  and  the  violation 
of  actual  promises  on  the  part  of  "  a  succession  of 
artful  ministers  and  great  men,"  who  fasten  them- 
selves  on  the  brain  of  genius,  and,  like  the  fly  that 
feeds  on  that  of  the  elk,  exhaust  its  powers  for 
their  own  pleasure  and  support,  we  perceive  with 
what  delight  he  threw  off  the  incubus  of  facti- 
tious society  and  false  "  greatness,"  as  he  ironi- 
cally termed  it,  and  recurred  to  the  higher  and  purer 
feelings  of  truth  and  nature.  The  lines  addressed 
'  To  Celia'  seem  to  have  been  composed  under 
some  impression  of  this  kind  ;  and,  though  not  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  caustic  satire,  with  some  of 
his  great  predecessor  (Swift),  they  may  perhaps  be 
pronounced  inferior  only  to  his.  At  the  same  time, 
their  peculiar  character  of  wit  and  humour,  as  well 
as  their  style  and  the  kind  of  excellence  at  which 
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they  aimed,  are  so  widely  different,  that  they  can 
perhaps  scarcely  be  brought  into  fair  juxta-position  ; 
and  to  award  to  either  the  palm  of  wit  would  be 
much  like  deciding  on  the  superiority  of  flavour  in 
a  pine-apple  or  a  peach, — a  verdict  that  must  always 
be  questioned  while  a  variety  of  taste  exists.  And 
of  the  two,  perhaps  Swift  could  less  have  become 
the  successful  rival  of  Fielding  than  the  latter  of  the 
singular  and  unexampled  kind  of  genius  which  per- 
vades the  prose  satires  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick. 
"  Each  did  well  in  his  degree."  The  following  lines 
appear  to  have  been  written  about  the  period  when 
the  author  was  paying  his  addresses  to  the  lady 
whom  he  subsequently  espoused,  and  whose  virtues 
and  accomplishments  were  so  enthusiastically  dwelt 
upon  in  the  character  of  Booth,  whose  attachment 
to  his  Amelia,  like  that  of  Fielding,  never  seems  to 
have  experienced  the  least  abatement : — 

"TO  CELIA. 
"  I  hate  the  town,  and  all  its  ways ; 

Ridottos,  operas,  and  plays; 

The  ball,  the  ring,  the  mall,  the  court. 

Wherever  the  '  Beau  Monde '  resort ; 

Where  beauties  lie  in  ambush  for  folks, 

Earl  Straffords  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolks ; 

All  coffee-houses,  and  their  praters. 

All  courts  of  justice  and  debaters  ; 

All  taverns,  and  the  sots  within  "em ; 

All  bubbles  and  the  rogues  that  skin  'em. 

I  hate  all  critics  ;  may  they  burn  all. 

From  Bentley  to  the  Grub-street  Journal; 

All  bards  as  Dennis  hates  a  pun : 

Those  who  have  wit  and  who  have  none. 

All  nobles  of  whatever  station ; 

And  all  the  parsons  in  the  nation. 

All  quacks  and  doctors  read  in  physick, 

Who  kill  or  cure  a  man  that  is  sick. 

All  authors  who  were  ever  heard  on, 

From  Bavins  up  to  Tommy  Gordon; 

Tradesmen  with  cringes  ever  stealing, 

And  merchants,  whatsoe'er  they  deal  in. 

I  hate  the  blades  professing  slaughter. 

More  than  the  d — 1  holy  water 

I  hate  all  scholars,  beaux,  and  squires; 

Pimps,  puppies,  parasite*,  and  liars; 

All  courtiers  with  their  looks  so  smooth; 

And  players  from  Boheme  to  Booth. 

I  hatis  the  world  eramm'd  all  together, 

From  beggars,  up  the  Lord  knows  whither  ! 

Ask  you  then,  Celia,  if  there  be 

The  thing  I  love  ?     My  charmer,  thee. 

Thee  more  than  light,  than  life  adore, 

Thou  dearest,  sweetest  creature,  more 

Than  wildest  raptures  can  express, 

Than  I  can  tell,  or  thou  can'st  guess. 

Then  though  I  bear  a  gentle  mind, 

Let  not  my  hatred  of  mankind 

Wonder  within  my  Cclia  move. 

Since  she  possesses  all  I  love." 

In  the  author's  '  Epitaph  on  Butler's  Monument,' 
the  same  feeling  of  bitterness  and  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  that   most   «'  extraordinary  of  all 
English  wits"  had  experienced  after  the  most  solemn 
promises,    from  an  abandoned  and  ungrateful  court, 
is  expressed  with  an  admirably  cutting  point : 
"  What  tho'  alive,  neglected  and  undone, 
O  let  thy  spirit  triumph  in  thi«  stone  I 
No  greater  honour  could  men  pay  thy  parts, 
For  when  they  give  a  stone  they  give  their  hearts." 

A  number  of  the  most  pleasing  and  well-written 
poems  in  his  «  Miscellanies,'  are  those  whicli 
Fielding  repeatedly  addresses  under  the  assumed 
names  of  «  Strephon  and  Celia,'  to  the  lady  of  his 
first  choice.  How  well  he  could  design  a  poetic 
fable  aa  well  as  one  in  prose,  and  adapt  himself  to 
the  easy  familiar  style  of  poetic  narrative  with  less 
terseness,  indeed,  but  not  with  less  spirit  than  the 
"  immortal  author  of  Gulliver,"  the  following  hu- 
morous yet  tender  lines  will  afford  ample  proof. 
To  Celia,1  (occasioned  by  her  apprehending  her 
house  would  t>e  broken  open;  and  having  an  old 
fellow  to  guard  it  who  sat  up  all  night  with  a  gun 
without  any  ammunition). 


"  CUPID  CALLED  TO  ACCOUNT 
"  Last  night  as  my  unwilling  mind 

To  rest,  dear  Celia,  I  resign'd  ; 

For  how  should  I  repose  enjoy 

While  any  fears  your  breast  annoy  ? 

Forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  I  should  be 

From  any  of  your  troubles  free  ; 

Oh,  would  kind  fate  attend  my  prayer, 

Greedy  I'd  give  you  not  a  share. 

Last  night,  then,  in  a  wretched  taking, 

My  spirits  just  'twixt  sleep  and  waking, 

I  dreamt  (ah  !  what  so  frequent  themes 

As  you  and  Venus  of  my  dreams !) 

That  she,  bright  glory  of  the  Isky, 

Heard  from  below  her  darling's  cry  : 

Saw  her  pale  cheeks,  her  bosom  heave. 

And  heard  a  distant  sound  of  '  Thieve  1' 

Not  so  you  look  when  at  the  ball 

Envy'd  you  shine,  outshining  all ; 

Not  so  at  church  when  priest  perplex'd 

Beholds  you  and  forgets  the  text. 
The  goddess,  frighten'd,  to  her  throne 

Summon'd  the  little  god  her  son. 
And  him  in  passion  thus  bespoke — 

'  Where,  with  that  cunning  urchin's  look. 
Where  from  thy  colours  hast  thou  stray 'd? 
Unguarded  left  my  darling  maid  ? 

Left  my  lov'd  citadel  of  beauty 

With  none  but  Sancho  upon  duty  I 

Did  I  for  this  a  numerous  band 

Of  loves  send  under  thy  command 

Bid  thee  still  have  her  in  thy  sight, 

And  guard  her  beauties  day  and  night  ? 

Were  notth'  Hesperian  gardens  taken? 

The  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  shaken  ? 

What  dangers  will  not  men  despise 

T'  obtain  this  much  superior  prize  ? 

And  didst  thou  trust  what  Jove  had  charm' d 

To  a  poor  centinel  unarmed  ? 

A  gun  indeed  the  wretch  had  got, 

But  neither  powder,  ball,  nor  shot. 

Come  tell  me,  urchin,  teil  no  lies ; 

Where  was  you  hid,  in  Vincn's  eyes  ? 

Did  you  fair  Bennet's  breast  importune  ? 

(I  know  you  dearly  love  a  fortune).' 

Poor  Cupid  now  began  to  whine ; 

'  Mamma,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

I  in  a  dimple  lay  perdae. 

That  little  guard-room  chose  by  you. 

A  hundred  loves  (all  arm'd)  d'id  grace 

The  beauties  of  her  neck  and  face  ; 

Thence  by  a  sigh  I,  dispossrst, 

Was  blown  to  Harry  Fielding's  breast; 

Where  I  was  forc'd  all  night  to  stay. 

Because  I  could  not  find  my  way. 

But  did  mamma  know  there  what  work 

I've  made— how  acted  like  a  Turk  ; 

What  pain— what  torments  he  endures. 

Which  no  physician  ever  cures, 

She  would  forgive.'    The  goddess  smil'd, 

And  gently  chuck'd  her  wicked  child, 

Bid  him  go  back  and  take  more  care, 

And  give  her  service  to  the  Fair." 

But  the  playful  and  happy  vein  which  the  poet 
has  here  displayed  is  exceeded,  perhaps,  in  a  little 
poem,  which  shows  still  more  invention,  combined 
with  a  fresh  and  sparkling  spirit,  which,  while 
strictly  moral,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Swift  or  Prior.  It  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Misses  Cradock,  to  one  of  whom 
Fielding  was  subsequently  united,  and  it  has  thus  the 
additional  merit  of  throwing  light  on  the  disposition 
and  sentiments  of  the  writer  at  that  interesting 
period  of  his  literary  career. 

"  The  Quern  of  Beauty,  t'other  day, 
(As  the  Elysian  journals  say ) 
To  ease  herself  of  all  her  cares. 
And  better  carry  on  affairs, 
By  privy  council  nmv'd  above, 
And  Cupid,  minister  of  I.ovo, 
To  keep  the  earth  in  due  obedience, 
Kcsolv'd  to  substitute  \ire<;erenls. 
To  canton  out  her  subject  lands 
And  give  the  fairest  the  commands 
Sl.e  .-puke,  and  to  the  earth's  far  holders 
Young  Cupid  issued  out  her  orders.     • 
That  every  nymph  in  his  dimension* 
Should  bring  or  send  up  her  pretensions. 
Like  light'ning  swift  the  order  flics, 
Or  swifter  glance  from  Celia' s  eyes; 
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Like  wit  from  sparkling  Wortley's  tongue. 
Or  harmony  from  Pope  or  Young. 
Why  should  I  sini  what  letters  came  ? 
Who  boasts  her  face  oc  who  her  frame, 
From  black  and  brown,  and  red  and  fair. 
With  eyes,  and  teeth,  and  lips,  and  hair? 
One  fifty  hidden  charms  discovers, 
A  second  boasts  as  many  lovers  ; 
Thistieauty  all  mankind  adore. 
And  this  all  women  envy  more. 
This  witnesses  by  billets-douf 
A  thousand  praises,  and  all  true ; 
While  that  by  jewels  makes  pretences 
To  triumph  over  kings  and  pr:nces; 
Bribing  the  goddess  by  that  pelf 
By  which  she  once  was  brib'd  herself; 
So  borough  towns,  elections  brought  on, 
E'er  yet  corruption  bill  was  thought  on. 
Sir  knight,  to  gain  the  voters'  favour, 
Boasts  of  his  former  good  behaviour; 
Of  speeches  in  the  senate  made — 
Love  for  his  country  and  its  trade. 
And  for  a  proof  of  "zeal  unshaken 
Distributes  bribes  he  once  had  taken. 
What  matters  who  the  prizes  gain 
In  India,  Italy,  or  Spain ; 
Or  who  requires  the  crown  commander* 
Of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Flanders. 
Thou,  Britain,  on  my  labours  smile, 
The  Queen  of  Beauty's  favour'd  isle; 
Whom  she  long  since  hath  priz'd  above 
The  Paphian  or  the  Cyprian  grove, 
And  here,  who  asks  the  Muse  to  tell. 
That  the  court  lot  to  Richmond  fell  ? 
Or  who  so  ignorant  as  wauts 
To  know  that  S — per's  chose  for  Hants. 
Sarum,  thy  candidates  be  n  im'd, 
Sarum,  for  beauties  ever  fam'd, 
Whose  nymphs  excel  all  beauty's  flowers, 
As  thy  high  steeple  doth  all  towers. 
The  court  was  plac'd  in  manner  fitting, 
Venus  upon  the  bench  was  sitting ; 

Cupid  was  secretary  made  ; 
The  cryer  an  '  0  yes '  display 'd. 

Like  mortal  cryer's  loud  alarum, 

'  Bring  in  petitions  from  ..Yetc  Sarum.' 

When  io,  in  bright  celestial  state, 

Jove  came  and  thunder' d  at  the  gate. 
And  can  you,  daughter,  doubt  to  whom, 

(He  cried)" belongs  the  happy  doom. 

While  Cradocks  yet  make  bless' d  the  earth, 

Cradocks,  whom  long  before  their  birth 

I,  by  your  own  petition  mov'd. 

Decreed  to  be  by  all  belov'd  ?• 

Cradocks,  to  whom,  celestial  dower, 

I  gave  all  beauties  in  my  power; 

To  form  whose  lovely  minds  and  faces 

I  stript  half  heaven  of  its  graces. 

Oh  let  them  bear  an  equal  sway, 

So  shall  mankind,  well  pleas'd,  obey.' 

The  god  thus  spoke,  the  goddess  bow'd. 

Her  rising  blushes  strait  avow'd 

Her  hapless  memory  and  shame, 

And  Cupia,  glad,  writ  down  their  name." 

We  may  form  some  idea,  from  the  foregoing  speci- 
mens, what  Fielding's  success  would  have  been  had" 
he  more  strenuously  directed  his  talents  to  poetical 
composition ;  and  it  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the 
decided  superiority  of  his  later  comedies,  of  his 
essays,  and  even  his  occasional  poems,  that  his  mind 
at  this  period,  when  compelled  to  renounce  his  hopes 
of  the  law,  had  acquired  greater  compass  and  vigour. 
He  displays  more  sustained  powers,  and  a  closer 
knowledge  of  mankind,  not  only  as  a  comic  writer, 
but  as  a  philosophical  student  of  character  and  man- 
ners, as  he  subsequently  drew  them  with  all  the  va- 
riations and  anomalies  of  the  human  heart.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  appearance  of  his  '  Tom 
Jones,"  that  Fielding's  genius  was  justly  appreciated. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  his  character  as  a 
dramatist  and  a  public  writer  had  been  systematic- 
ally assailed,  not  less  by  a  tribe  of  ephemeral  wits 

•  Part  of  this  poem  (written  when  the  author  was  ver 
youni.-)  was  filled  with  the  names  of  several  young  ladies,  wh 
raiiht  perhaps  be  uneasy  at  seeing  themselves  in  print.  Tha 
part,  therefore,  is  left  out ;  the  rather,  as  some  freedoms 
though  s-entle  ones,  were  uiken  with  little  foibles  in  the  araiabl 
sex,  whom  to  affront  in  print  is,  we  conceive,  mean  in  any  man 
and  scandalous  in  a  gentleman. — Authvr'i  Kote. 


han  by  men  of  first-rate  talent,  while  he  was  held 

up  to  ridicule  in  his  poetical  character  by  him  whom 

ic  afterwards  commemorated  as  the  "  immortal  author 

f  Gulliver."     But  Swift  was  not  aware  that  he  was 

xercising  his  satiric  vein  on  the  future  author  of 

Tom  Jones'  and  '  Amelia,'  when  be  attacked  his 

youthful  contemporary  for  want  of  excellence  in  an 

rt  to  which  he  had  never  advanced  any  serious  pre- 

ensions. 

"  For  instance,  when  you  rashly  think 
No  rhymer  can  like  Wellsted  sink, 
His  merits  balanc'd,  you  shall  find    ^ 
That  Fielding  leaves  him  far  behind. 

But  this  satire  is  evidently  unjust,  and  Fielding 
he  poet,  he  forgot,  was  not  Fielding  the  public 
writer  and  the  novelist.  "  Little  did  Swift  imagine," 
-ays  Dr.  Warton,  "  that  this  very  Fielding  would 
lereafter  equal  him  in  works  of  humour,  and  excel 
iim  in  drawing  and  supporting  characters,  and  in 
ihe  artful  conduct  and  plan  of  a  comic  epopee."  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  far  the  estimate  formed  of 
contemporary  merit  differs  from  that  given  by  the 
.mpartial  verdict  of  posterity,  when  we  see  writers 
ike  Swift  and  Richardson  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  Fielding's  short-lived  title  to  re- 
gard, while  men  like  Aaron  Hill  flattered  their  self- 
complacency  with  the  idea  that  they  should  be  re- 
membered when  both  Pope  and  Fielding  would  be 
tnown  no  more.— (Richardson's  Correspondence.) 

We  have  seen  the  spirit  in  which  Fielding  uni- 
formly met  the  anonymous  attacks  and  libels  of  his 
detractors.  Conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  seldom 
retaliated,  except  in  general  terms,  and  in  the  lan- 
*uage  of  gentlemanly  reproof  indicative  rather  of 
magnanimity  and  contempt  than  the  too  com- 
mon expression  of  spite  and  anger.  Indeed,  this 
generous  sentiment,  added  to  a  Christian  spirit  and 
philosophy,  to  which  he  generally  had  recourse  in 
all  the  great  emergencies  of  his  life,  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  in  our  author's  character ;  and  in 
many  passages  of  his  works  he  has  passed  deserved 
eulogy  upon  the  very  man  who  had  aspersed  him : 
a  sufficient  proof,  perhaps,  that  he  felt  his  own 
reputation  could  afford  it.  And  so  far  from  having 
sustained  any  injury,  it  is  evident  that  this  lofty  dis- 
regard of  such  attacks,  and  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  merits  of  his  adversaries,  particularly  of  Swift,  in 
'  Joseph  Andrews,'  has  served  to  place  his  own  in 
a  more  distinct  and  forcible  point  of  view;  for, 
though  both  holding  the  most  distinguished  position 
in  their  several  ways,  no  two  writers  could  be  less 
fairly  opposed,  or  considered  as  rivals  to  each  other. 

Such  was  the  preparatory  school  in  which,  as  a 
dramatist,  an  essayist  and  public  writer,  the  talents 
of  Fielding  were  formed  and  matured,  and  such  the 
disposition  and  feelings  by  which  he  was  actuated 
before  he  entered  on  the  composition  of  his  novels. 
It  is  from  the  same  source,  perhaps,  that  we  may 
trace  the  amiable  qualities  with  which  he  has  invested 
many  of  his  principal  characters,  in  which  he  excels 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  is  so  far  superior  to  his 
followers,  without  excepting  his  pupil  and  rival 
Smollett. 

Before  considering  his  master-pieces  of  prose  fic- 
tion, however,  we  shall  refer  to  his  other  minor  pro- 
ductions in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared.  Next 
to  the  '  Essays,'  already  mentioned,  we  must  notice 
the  '  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,'  which 
abounds  in  satirical  humour,  and  many  admirable 
hits  at  the  follies  and  vices  of  great  personages,  and 
the  prevailing  errors  and  foibles  of  the  time.  Though 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  no  one  had  more  sincerely 
at  heart  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  it  is 
seldom  that  weapons  like  these  reach  their  mark, 
without  inflicting  wounds  which  were  not  intended ; 
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and  in  exposing  the  misconduct  of  men  of  power  and 
title,  and  the  still  baser  infamies  of  their  creatures, 
it  is  questionable  how  far  such  pictures  are  calculated 
to  attain  the  noble  end  he  had  in  view.  Such  a 
course  could  not  fail  therefore  to  draw  down  upon  its 
author  the  utmost  virulence  of  his  enemies.  In  their 
efforts  to  pervert  his  meaning,  they  broadly  charged 
him  with  an  intention  to  subvert  the  cause  of  truth 
and  religion,  which  it  was  his  object  to  promote,  and 
of  which  he  invariably  entertained  the  greatest  re- 
verence and  respect.  Yet  he  had  assured  them  that 
he  did  not  intend  in  this  allegorical  piece  to  oppose 
any  prevailing  system,  or  to  erect  a  new  one  of  his 
own.  "  With  greater  justice,"  he  observes,  "  he  might 
be  arraigned  of  ignorance  for  having,  in  the  relation 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Julian,  whom 
they  call  the  apostate,  done  many  violences  to  history 
and  mixed  truth  and  falsehood  with  much  freedom. 
But  he  professed  fiction ;  and  though  he  chose  some 
facts  out  of  history  to  embellish  his  work,  and  fix  a 
chronology  to  it,  he  has  not,  however,  confined  him- 
self to  nice  exactness,  having  often  antedated  and 
sometimes  postdated  the  matter  which  he  found  in 
the  Spanish  history,  and  transplanted  into  his  work." 

In  this  singular  production,  the  design  of  which, 
and  some  portions  of  the  dialogues,  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  from  Quevedo  and  other  Spanish  writers,  the 
reader  will  find  a  rich  fund  of  humour  intermingled 
with  sound  views  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  authors  no  less  than  with  modern  society 
and  character,  in  all  their  varieties.  One  proof  of  his 
refined  study  of  the  classics  is  shown  in  the  amusing 
incident  where  he  introduces  Mr.  Addison  hearing 
for  the  first  time  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  in  the 
Bixth  book  of  the  JEneid,  while  it  conveys  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  the  author,  who  traced  with 
so  much  felicity  the  analogy  between  Yirgil's  system 
and  those  mysterious  rites.  To  the  observer  of 
human  life,  to  the  philosophical  student,  or  citizen  of 
the  world,  few  productions  will  afford  more  gratifica- 
tion than  the  'Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next ;'  though  it  is  oddly  enough  remarked  by  Chal- 
mers that  it  does  not  clearly  appear  what  Mr.  Field- 
ing's real  design  was  in  this  work,  which  breaks  off 
abruptly,  either  for  want  of  materials,  or  a  wish  to 
convey  satire  in  some  more  regular  form  ;  an  observa- 
tion which  would  apply  with  more  justness  to  the 
author's  history  of  '  Jonathan  Wild.'  Of  this  able 
but  imperfect  fragment,  full  of  keen  satire  and  far- 
sighted  views  into  the  characters  and  motives  of  men, 
we  have  already  given  the  author's  own  ideas  and 
the  design  and  object  with  which  it  was  written. 
Incomplete  and  unstudied  as  it  is,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  the  first  of  Fielding's  novels,  though  in  many 
parts  it  shows  the  germs  of  that  creative  and  imagina- 
tive power  which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  deve- 
loped. Notwithstanding  the  startling  views  of  so- 
ciety, and  what  is  termed  civilised  life,  which  it  ex- 
hibits, and  the  still  more  fearful  truths  which  it  forces 
upon  the  mind,  the  author's  real  sentiments,  his 
genuine  regard  for  the  reformation  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  his  admirable  courage  in  stigmatising 
the  vices  and  follies  of  their  oppressors,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  mistaken. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was 
as  decidedly  opposed  to  every  species  of  lawless  vio- 
lence ;  and  being  as  deeply  read  in  constitutional 
law  as  in  all  its  minor  branches,  he  was  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  this  knowledge  in  his  pictures  of 
life  with  inimitable  skill,  and  for  the  best  purposes. 
He  never  commits  the  fault  we  see  in  many  novel- 
ists of  drawing  false  conclusions  from  the  revolting 
characters  and  facts  which  he  places  before  the 
reader;  he  never  makes  the  vicious  interesting  or 
amiable,  but  awards  »trict  poetical  justice;  and 


while  he  exhibits  Wild  as  a  great  man,  in  the  New- 
gate acceptation  of  the  term,  he  conducts  him  to 
Tyburn  as  he  would,  with  evident  pleasure,  other 
"  great  men"  who  belong  to  the  same  innumerable 
family,  but  are  eager  to  disclaim  all  relationship 
with  him. 

The  author,  at  the  same  time,  discriminates  justly 
between  the  respective  powers  of  good  and  evil,  and 
while  he  denounces  some  prevailing  doctrines  and 
fashions,  ever  makes  retributive  justice  fall  where  it 
ought  to  fall ;  reserves  the  real  delights  of  life,  true 
peace  and  happiness,  for  the  virtuous  and  beneficent ; 
nor  for  a  moment  allows  the  dark  void  of  infidelity 
or  the  chilly  gloom  of  misanthropy  to  overcloud  his 
clear  strong  vision,  or  interrupt  the  calm  effulgent 
beauty  of  his  closing  prospects. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Murphy,  that 
Fielding  wrote  the  history  of  '  Jonathan  Wild '  for  a 
noble  purpose,  and  one  of  the  highest  importance  to 
society.  A  satire  like  this  strips  off  the  spurious 
ornaments  of  hypocrisy,  shows  the  beauty  of  the 
moral  character,  and  will  always  be  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  who  desires  to  rise  wiser  or 
better  from  the  book  he  peruses.  To  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  exhibitions  of  the  absurd  and  the 
ridiculous  it  will  afford  in  many  parts  the  same  kind 
of  feast  as  they  may  have  partaken  in  the  inimitable 
representations  of  Charles  Mathews.  Like  his  early 
exhibitions,  however,  '  Jonathan  Wild'  may  be  pro- 
nounced deficient  in  that  higher  order  of  composi- 
tion attained  by  the  author,  as  well  as  by  the  come- 
dian, in  their  maturer  years  and  in  their  greater  and 
more  studied  performances.  In  all  that  he  had 
hitherto  accomplished,  Fielding  seemed  only  to  be 
preluding  to  some  bolder  and  more  masterly  under- 
taking, in  which  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience, 
his  profound  reading  and  observation,  illustrated  too 
by  his  erudition,  should  all  tend  to  one  end,  the 
ornament  of  his  original  imaginative  pictures,  and 
rich  inventions.  If  we  add  an  infinite  variety  of 
character  and  incident,  an  exquisite  judgment,  the 
charm  of  propriety  and  grace  in  the  several  parts,  and 
the  harmony  and  congruity  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
appreciate  the  chief  qualities  which  he  developed  in 
his  'Joseph  Andrews,'  and  which  bore  away  the  palm 
of  excellence  in  his  '  Tom  Jones.' 

It  should  be  premised  with  reference  to  these  com- 
positions, that  there  seems  to  have  been  three  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  progress  of  this  highly  gifted 
writer's  powers.  In  the  first,  his  genius  broke  forth 
with  a  wildness  and  luxuriance  comparatively  un- 
tutored and  unchecked,  without  that  justness  of 
thought  and  moral  discrimination  which  he  after- 
wards evinced.  Hence  his  earlier  productions  exhibit 
frequent  proofs  of  haste  and  negligence,  from  which 
the  author  with  difficulty  cleared  himself  in  the  most 
studied  and  finished  of  his  subsequent  works.  To 
this  cause  must  also  be  attributed  the  partial  failure 
of  his  comedies,  which,  in  the  outset,  were  the  efforts 
of  a  minor,  while  he  happily  entered  on  the  composi- 
tion of  his  novels,  like  the  author  of  '  Waverley,'  at  a 
time  when  his  judgment  was  fully  matured,  and  his 
knowledge  and  experience  of  life  widely  expanded. 
Even  in  the  second  epoch  we  trace  an  immense  Ac- 
cession of  varied  acquisitions  and  effective  talent, 
when  the  luxuriances  of  his  style,  his  frequent  ne- 
gligences and  errors  were  effectually  corrected,  when 
his  essays  and  his  almost  innumerable  literary  and 
political  tracts,  by  gradually  exhaustingthe  fervour  and 
taming  the  strength  of  his  genius,  had  improved  his 
natural  style,  and  matured  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

To  this  period  belong  his  miscellaneous  pieces ; 
his  criticisms,  his  prefaces,  his  contributions  to  the 
'  True  Patriot,'  and  other  journals ;  and,  perhaps 
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long  the  most  entertaining,  his  '  Papers  proper  to 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,'  and  his  '  Dialogue 
tween  Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes  the 
•nic  ;'  '  On  the  Remedy  of  Affliction  for  the  Loss 
Friends  ;'  '  The  First  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes,' 
.,  most  of  which  preceded  the  composition  of  his 
?om  Jones'  and  «  Amelia.' 

The  third  and  most  distinguished  epoch  of  Field- 
j"s  genius  may  date  from  the  composition  of  these 
.rivalled  \vorks,  and  from  the  numerous  pro- 
ctions  connected  with  law  and  politics  which 
irked  the  period  of  his  magistracy,  and  which  were 
iefly  directed  to  the  reform  of  our  criminal  code, 
the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  police,  com- 
ehending  plans  of  an  extensively  useful  character, 
yond  the  range  of  those  official  duties  which  he  so 
ascientiously  discharged. 

First,  as  relates  to  his  «  Joseph  Andrews,'  the 
thor  himself  informs  us,  in  an  ingenious  and 
msing  preface,  that  it  was  intended  for  an  imita- 
n  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes ;  and 
how  delightfully,"  says  one  of  his  biographers 
[urphy),  "  he  has  copied  the  humour,  the  gravity, 
d  the  fine  ridicule  of  his  master,  they  can  witness 
10  are  acquainted  with  both  writers."  Another 
tic,  on  the  other  hand  (Chalmers),  supporting  his 
inion  on  an  observation  of  Dr.  Warton,  "  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  why  Fielding  should  call  this 
rel  an  imitation  of  that  truly  original  author," 
estions  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  assertion, 
d  maintains  that  Fielding's  ridicule  is  of  a  very 
fferent  species  from  that  of  the  Spanish  novelist, 
rhaps  the  authority  of  his  biographer,  Dr.  Aikin, 
iy  be  allowed  its  weight  in  coming  to  a  decision 
a  point  so  little  open  to  dispute  after  the  author's 
rn  declaration,  but  on  which  learned  doctors  con- 
ve  so  easily  to  disagree  ;  and  he  too  speaks  of 
Jie  grave  Cervantic  style  adopted  in  the  novel  of 
oseph  Andrews.'  "  It  would  appear,  also,  from 
e  author's  own  preface,  as  well  as  from  numerous, 
ssages  in  his  works,  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
mirer  of  his  great  predecessor  :  while,  however,  it 
highly  probable  that  he  had  Cervantes  in  his  eye, 
is  certain  that  the  satiric  and  burlesque  portion  of 
oseph  Andrews'  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
rusal  of  Richardson's  '  Pamela,'  on  the  over- 
•ought  refinement  and  strained  sentiment  of  which 
affords  a  humorous  commentary  in  the  adventures 
her  professed  brother,  the  hero.  Besides  its  in- 
insic  wit  and  excellence,  it  has  thus  a  two-fold 
.raction  in  the  comic  and  burlesque  spirit  it  main- 
ns  throughout,  in  the  same  way  as  the  adventures 
the  Spanish  knight  and  his  squire,  however  ludi- 
ous  in  themselves,  are  relished  with  a  double  zest 
»m  the  contrast  they  offer  to  the  dignified  bearing 
d  marvellous  deeds  of  the  old  Paladins.  How 
quisitely  Fielding  has  caught  the  humour,  assumed 
avity,  and  delicate  satire  of  his  prototype,  they 
10  have  compared  the  two  master-pieces  will 
adily  admit ;  and  that  he  loses  nothing  in  point  of 
iginality. 

Perhaps  of  all  human  compositions  an  excellent 
mic  epic  is  the  most  difficult ;  and  Fielding  suc- 
eded  well  in  putting  into  full  effect  the  rules  laid 
wn  in  his  ingenious  preface.  The  truth  is,  he 
d  now  discovered  that  species  of  composition  for 
lich  his  natural  talents,  matured  by  long  practice  and 
painful  experience,  were  most  peculiarly  adapted, 
le  character  of  Parson  Adams  alone,  to  say  nothing 
the  incidents  of  the  story  and  the  rich  humour  in 
lich  it  in  other  respects  abounds,  would  sufficiently 
tablish  his  reputation  as  an  original  and  admirable 
iter.  The  humanity,  benevolence,  and  goodness 
'  heart  so  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Adams ;  his  unswerv- 


ing  integrity ;  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed ; 
his  unaffected  nature,  independent  of  his  talent  and 
learning,  win  our  esteem  and  respect,  even  while 
his  virtuous  simplicity  provokes  our  smiles ;  and  the 
little  predicaments  into  which  he  falls,  owing  to  his 
absence  of  mind,  are  such  as  excite  our  mirth  with- 
out a  shadow  of  derision  or  malevolence.  When 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha  mistakes  the  barber's 
bason  for  Mambrino's  helmet,  we  are  not  more  alive 
to  a  sense  of  the  truly  ludicrous  than  when  we  see 
Parson  Adams  travelling  to  the  great  metropolis  to 
sell  a  set  of  sermons,  thinking  his  fortune  was  made, 
and  snapping  his  fingers  with  delight  on  being  in- 
troduced to  a  London  bookseller.  Then,  after  run- 
ning in  ecstasy  two  or  three  times  round  the  room, 
he  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  finding  the 
precious  MSS.  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else,  he 
exclaims,  with  infinite  simplicity  and  good  humour, 
"  I  profess  I  believe  I  left  them  behind  me." — (Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Fielding. ) 

It  is  stated,  by  one  of  Fielding's  early  biogra- 
phers, that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  a  learned  and  much- 
esteemed  friend  of  the  author's,  was  the  original  of  the 
excellent  and  amusing  parson.  It  is  added  that  the 
likeness  was  very  remarkable  ;  Mr.  Y.  had  as  close 
an  intimacy  with  the  Greek  authors,  and  as  pas- 
sionate a  veneration  for  jEschylus,  as  Adams  him- 
self ;  the  overflowings  of  his  benevolence  were  as 
strong ;  his  fits  of  reverie  were  as  frequent,  and  oc- 
curred, too,  upon  the  most  interesting  occasions. 
When  he  was  chaplain,  for  instance,  in  a  regiment 
sen-ing  in  Flanders,  he  thought  proper,  one  fine 
summer's  evening,  to  indulge  himself  in  a  walk, 
during  which,  struck  with  the  charms  of  the  land- 
scape, and  perhaps  with  some  appropriate  passage 
in  his  beloved  ^.Eschylus,  he  extended  his  studies 
till  he  arrived  very  quickly  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  was  only  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  repeated 
challenge  of  "  Qui  va  Id/"  The  officer  in  com- 
mand, on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  finding 
the  unpremeditated  nature  of  the  visit,  with  the 
unaffected  simplicity  of  his  prisoner,  gave  him  leave 
to  pursue  his  classical  researches  in  a  walk  home 
again.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
celebrated  character  of  an  absent  man,  by  La  Bruyere, 
is,  in  every  point,  inferior  to  that  true  and  just  re- 
semblance to  nature  with  which  our  author  has  de- 
lineated the  peculiarities  of  Adams  :  "  the  former," 
it  is  remarked,  "  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of 
pleasant  extravagance,  while  the  latter  abounds  in 
the  finest  lights  and  shadows  of  real  life." 

Still,  with  all  its  merit  and  promise  of  higher 
"things,  this  admirable  work,  the  favourite  of  Field- 
ing himself,  has  been  strangely  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Murphy  as  the  sunrise  only  of  our  author's  genius. 
"  In  the  plan  of  the  work,"  he  says,  "  Mr.  Fielding 
did  not  form  to  himself  a  circle  wide  enough  for  the 
abundance  of  his  imagination  ;  the  main  action  was 
too  trivial  and  unimportant  to  admit  of  the  variety 
of  characters  and  events  which  the  reader  generally 
looks  for  in  such  productions ;  the  attainment  of 
perfection  in  this  kind  of  writing  was  in  reserve  for 
Mr.  Fielding  in  a  future  work." 

In  reply  to  this  mistaken  opinion  it  would  be 
enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's  observa- 
tions in  his  preface,  and  to  the  admirably  varied  cha- 
racter and  incidents  displayed  in  the  novel  itself. 
Even  were  this  not  so,  were  the  entire  plan  and 
execution  of  the  story  of  the  restricted  character 
here  mentioned,  it  would  not  be  the  less  perfect  on 
that  account,  and  Fielding  would  still  have  succeeded 
in  the  purpose  which  he  had  proposed  to  attain.  In 
point  of  fact  the  two  works  are  dissimilar*  in  their 
design,  aim  at  different  objects,  are  effected  by  op- 
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posite  means ;  nor  can  they  fairly,  perhaps,  be  com- 
pared, much  less  can  one  be  considered  inferior,  as 
a  work  of  art,  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the 
distinct  character  thus  pointed  out  has  been  claimed 
for  his  «  Joseph  Andrews'  by  the  author  himself, 
when  he  says,  "  Having  thus  distinguished  '  Joseph 
Andrews'  from  the  productions  of  romance-writers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  burlesque  writers  on  the  other, 
and  given  some  few  very  short  hints  (for  I  intended 
no  more)  of  this  species  of  writing,  which  I  have 
affirmed  to  be  hitherto  unattempted  in  our  language, 
I  shall  leave  to  my  good-natured  reader  to  apply  my 
piece  to  my  observations,  and  will  detain  him  no 
longer  than  with  a  word  concerning  the  characters 
in  this  work." 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  passage,  that  the 
author  deprecates  the  idea  of  placing  his  work  in' 
juxta-position,  or  in  comparison,  with  other  pro- 
ductions ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have 
observed  the  same  rule  with  reference  to  its  succes- 
sors. Something,  however,  of  his  real  object,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  effected  it,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  preface  ;  and 
it  serves  to  show  the  high  and  unexceptionable  mo- 
tives by  which  the  author  was  invariably  actuated  : 
"  And  here  I  solemnly  protest  I  have  no  intention 
to  vilify  or  asperse  any  one  ;  for  though  everything 
is  copied  from  the  book  of  nature,  and  scarce  a  cha- 
racter or  action  produced  which  I  have  not  taken 
from  my  own  observations  and  experience,  yet  I 
have  observed  the  utmost  care  to  obscure  the  persons 
by  such  different  circumstances,  degrees,  and  colours, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  guess  at  them  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  and  if  it  ever  happens  other- 
wise, it  is  only  where  the  feeling  characterised  is  so 
minute,  that  it  is  a  foible  which  the  party  himself 
may  laugh  at  as  well  as  any  other." 

In  his  conception  of  the  character  of  Adams,  the 
author  appears,  from  his  own  words,  to  have  studied 
to  make  it  as  perfectly  original  as  it  is  amiable  and 
amusing. 

"  As  to  the  character  of  Adams,  as  it  is  the  most 
glaring  of  the  whole,  so  I  conceive  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  book  now  extant.  It  is  designed  a 
character  of  perfect  simplicity  ;  and,  as  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  will  recommend  him  to  the  good-na- 
tured, so  I  hope  it  will  excuse  me  to  the  gentlemen 
of  his  cloth ;  for  whom,  while  they  are  worthy  of 
their  sacred  order,  no  man  can  possibly  have  a  greater 
respect.  They  will  therefore  excuse  me,  notwith- 
standing the  low  adventures  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman ;  since  no  office 
could  have  given  him  so  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  worthy  inclinations." 

'  Joseph  Andrews '  appeared  in  the  year  1742,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  author's 
4  Miscellanies.'  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  as- 
sailed by  a  host  of  pretended  wits  and  critics,  and 
by  none  more  than  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Richardson.  The  assumed  relationship  between  the 
hero  and  Pamela  was  by  no  means  felt  as  a  compli- 
ment; the  implied  satire  was  at  once  recognised, 
more  particularly  in  the  latter  chapters,  where  the 
lady  is  made  to  assume  a  conduct  and  language 
little  becoming  a  person  of  quality,  or  in  the  words 
of  Chalmers,  "  she  enacts  the  bpggar  on  horseback 
in  a  very  superior  manner."  This,  it  is  asserted, 
Riduutboa  n.\.-r  forgave.  Whenever  in  his  corre- 
spondence he  has  occasion  to  mention  Fielding,  it  is 
with  rancour  <>r  a(IVct<«d  contempt;  and  his  corre- 
spondents, who  seem  to  have  conspired  to  natter 
him  into  dotage,  repeat  his  sentiments  with  pro- 
found acquiescence ! 

From  this  period  (1742-3)  the  author  of  '  Joseph 


Andrews '  gradually  detached  himself  from  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law,  a  profession  that  never  can 
be  pursued  by  fits  and  starts,  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  literary  avocations  with  renewed  ardour.     He 
revised  some  of  his  early  comedies ;  and  the '  Wedding 
Day,'  which  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  '  The  Fa- 
thers '  may  be  referred  to  this  time,  in  addition  to 
his  unremitted  efforts  to  derive  some  aid  from  con- 
tributions to  a  restricted  periodical  press,  then  so 
little  remunerative.     It  was  nevertheless  difficult  to , 
•find  any  adequate  substitute  for  the  losses  b 
sustained  by  the  long  study  and  subsequent  aban- 
donment of  the  law.     To  these    discouraging  cir- 1 
cumstances  were  to  be  added  his   own   continued! 
illness,  and  the  still  more  painful  infliction  of  be-  -j 
holding  a  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  fast  sinking  •! 
into  an  early  tomb.     The  fortitude  which  had  borne  \ 
him  through  all  other  trials  is  said  to  have  deserted  | 
him  here :  though  naturally  of  a  high,  unbending  j 
spirit,  he  was  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility  ;  had 
a  heart  almost  morbidly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of'3 
others — was  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands  4 
and  fathers  ;  and  the  death  of  her  whom  he  had  se-  I 
lected  as  the  pattern  of  his  '  Amelia,'  coming  upon  : 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  other  afflictions,  produced  ' 
such  paroxysms  of  grief  that  fears  were  entertained 
for  his  reason ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  rallied  * 
from  the  severity  of  his  sufferings.  His  friend,  Lord  ; 
Lyttleton,  had  sustained  a  similar  loss  ;  and  the  sen- 
timents, so    exquisitely   described   by   him    in   his 
'  Monody,'  are  those  also  of  the  author  of  '  Amelia.' 
That  Christian  philosophy,  however,  of  which  Field-  I 
ing  was  so  sincere  a  disciple,  at  length  came  to  his  I 
relief;  and,  supported  by  his  unfailing  trust  in  an 
All-wise  Providence,  a  noble  feature  in  his  charac-  I 
ter  and  sentiments,  he  began  to  prepare  foi  fresh  | 
struggles  with  his  fortune.     He  felt  that  his  days  j 
were  mimbered ;  and,  with  laudable  spirit,  he  re- 1 
solved  to  devote  them,  by  the  fullest  exertion  of  his  I 
literary  talents,  to  the  benefit  of  his  surviving  family,  ~\ 
through  the  medium  of  serving  his  country  and  af-  J 
fording  entertainment  to  the  public ;   a  species  of 
martyrdom  of  which  no  common  mind  is  ever  capa- 
ble.    He  has  himself  told  us  that  he  studiously  pv- 
severed  in  this  high  resolve  to  the  last;  and  can  w», 
doubt  that  it  indisputably  tended  to  accelerate  his 
end  t     A  strong  anti-jacobin,  he  resolved,  notwith- 
standing the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  a  Whig  mi- 
nistry (in  all  times  consistently  emulous  of  a  corrupt 
Walpole's  fame),  upon  setting  up  a  new  periodical 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  reigning  family  • 
the  efforts  of  the  Pretender  and  his  rapidly  increas- 
ing partisans.     The  paper  was  entitled    '  The   True 
Patriot ;'   and,  as  few  men  could  be  found  so  well 
qualified  to  conduct  a  work  of  this  kind  as  Fielding, 
there  appeared  every  probability  of  its  ultimate  ce- 
lebrity and  success.     A  similar  project  had  been  set 
on  foot  by  Addison  thirty  years  before  (1715),  and 
he  had  also  the  example  of  Swift,  and  other  groat 
wits  on  the  other  side.     Addison's  '  Fret •// ohlir'   i-, 
doubtless  an  admirably  written  paper,  abounding  in 
powerful  satire  and  argument,  agreeably  relies 
a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and  raillery.     But  in  '  The 
True  Patriot,'  is  displayed  a  solid  knowledge  of  the 
British  laws  and  government,  as  well  as  brilliant 
sallies  of  humour,  which  would  have  appeared  to  no 
disadvantage    among   the   political  compositions  of 
his  most  distinguished  predecessors.     In  fact  it  con- 
tributed greatly  to  strengthen  the  Hanoverian  cause 
and  the  Walpole   ministry,  by  bringing  the  unsuc- 
cessful  party  into  contempt;  and  actually,  by  dint 
of  following  up  victory  with  repeated  strokes  of  ri- 
dicule  and  wit,   gradually  effacing  them,  not  only 
from  the  conversation,  but  the  very  minds  of  men : — • 
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"  Jokes,  repartees,  and  laugh,  and  pun  polite, 
Are  the  true  test  to  prove  a  mau  is  right."— PETBON. 

Some  passages  of  the  Editor's  address  (5th  Novem- 
3er,  1 745)  afford  an  amusing  picture  of  the  period!- 
al  literature  of  the  age,  arid  his  opinion  regarding 
lis  own  qualifications  for  the  task  he  had  under- 
aken.  "  Of  all  mankind,"  he  says,  "  there  are 
lone  whom  it  so  absolutely  imports  to  conform  to 
his  golden  rule  of  following  fashion  as  an  author ; 

neglecting  this  Milton  himself  lay  long  in  obscu- 
ity,  and  the  world  had  nearly  lost  the  best  poem 
vhich,  perhaps,  it  hath  ever  seen.  On  the  contrary, 
adhering  to  it,  Tom  Durfey,  whose  name  is  al- 
nost  forgotten,  and  many  others  who  are  quite  for- 
gotten, flourished  most  notably  in  their  respective 
iges,  wrote  and  were  read  very  plentifully  by  their 
ontemporaries.  In  strict  obedience  to  this  sove- 
eign  power,  being  informed  by  my  bookseller,  a 
nan  of  great  sagacity  in  his  business,  that  nobody 
it  present  read  anything  but  newspapers,  I  deter- 
mined to  conform  myself  to  the  reigning  taste.  The 
lumber  indeed  of  these  writers  at  first  a  little  stag- 
»ered  us  both  ;  but,  upon  perusal  of  their  works,  I 
ancied  I  had  discovered  two  or  three  little  imper- 
ections  in  them,  all  which  somewhat  diminished  the 
orce  of  this  objection,  and  gave  me  hopes  that  the 
lublic  will  expel  some  of  them  to  make  room  for 
heir  betters.  The  first  little  imperfection  in  these 
vritings  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  syllable  of  truth 
n  any  of  them.  If  this  be  admitted  to  be  a  fault,  it 
equires  no  other  evidence  than  themselves,  and  the 
terpetual  contradictions  that  occur,  not  only  -  on 
omparing  one  with  the  other,  but  the  same  author 
vith  himself  at  different  days.  Secondly,  there  is 
10  sense  in  them  :  to  prove  this,  likewise,  I  appeal 
»o  their  works.  Thirdly,  there  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
n  them  at  all.  And  this  also  must  be  allowed  by 
heir  readers,  if  paragraphs  which  contain  neither 
-vit,  nor  humour,  nor  sense,  nor  the  least  import- 
ince,  may  be  properly  said  to  contain  nothing, 
here  I  cannot  agree  with  my  bookseller,  that 
heir  eminent  badness  recommends  them.  The  true 
<>ason  is,  I  believe,  simply  the  same  which  I  once 
icard  an  economist  assign  for  the  content  and  satis- 
action  with  which  his  family  drank  water-cyder  ; 
lamely,  because  they  could  procure  no  other  liquor, 
ndeed,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  understand- 
ng,  as  well  as  the  palate,  though  it  may,  out  of  ne- 
tessity,  swallow  the  worse,  will  in  general  prefer  the 
jetter." 

The  author  proceeds  to  observe,  that  though  it 
vas  not  usual  for  those  of  superior  eminence  in 
heir  profession  to  hang  out  their  names  on  the  sign- 
jost,  yet  that,  to  raise  some  expectation  in  his  read- 
jrs,  and  aid  their  conjectures,  he  should  do  so.  "And 
irst,  I  faithfully  promise  him  that  I  do  not  live 
.vithin  a  mile  of  Grub-street ;  nor  am  I  acquainted 
.vith  a  single  inhabitant  of  that  place.  Secondly,  I 
ini  of  no  party  ;  a  word  which  I  hope  by  these  my 
abours  to  eradicate  out  of  our  constitution;  this 

ing  indeed  the  true  source  of  all  those  evils  which 
we  have  reason  to  complain  of.  Thirdly,  I  am  a 
jentleman ;  a  circumstance  from  which  my  reader 
•Till  reap  many  advantages ;  for,  at  the  same  time 
;hat  he  may  peruse  my  paper  without  any  danger  of 
seeing  himself  or  his  friends  traduced  with  scur- 
rility, so  he  may  expect,  by  means  of  my  intercourse 
with  people  of  condition,  to  find  here  many  articles 
D£  importance  concerning  the  affairs  and  transac- 
:ioiis  of  the  great  world  (which  can  never  reach  the 
ears  of  vulgar  news-writers),  not  only  in  matters  of 
Uate  and  politics,  but  amusement.  All  routs,  din- 
riers,  and  assemblies,  will  fall  under  my  immediate 
inspection  ;  and  the  adventures  which  happen  at 


them  will  be  inserted  in  my  paper,  with  due  regard, 
however,  to  the  character  which  I  here  profess,  and 
with  strict  care  to  give  no  offence  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Lastly,  as  to  my  learning,  knowledge,  and 
other  qualifications  for  the  office  I  have  undertaken, 
I  shall  be  silent,  and  leave  the  decision  to  my  read- 
er's judgment,  of  whom  I  desire  no  more  than  that 
he  would  not  despise  me  before  he  is  acquainted 
with  me." 

Having  informed  his  readers  what  he  is,  he  proceeds 
to  supply  them  with  a  few  ingenious  conjectures  as  to 
who  he  is.  "  First,  then,  it  is  very  probable  I  am  lord 
B — ke.  This  I  collect  from  my  style  of  writing  and 
knowledge  in  politics.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  I  am 
the  bishop  of  ...  from  my  zeal  for  the  protestant 
religion.  When  I  consider  these,  together  with  the 
wit  and  humour  which  will  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  whole,  it  is  more  than  possible  I  may  be 

lord  C himself,  or  at  least  he  may  have  some 

share  in  my  paper.  From  some  or  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  am  very  likely  Mr.  W — n,  Mr.  D — u,  Mr. 
L — n,  Mr.  F — y,  I — n,  or  indeed  any  other  person 
who  hath  ever  distinguished  himself  in  the  republic 
of  letters  !"  In  alluding  to  the  price,  he  as  humor- 
ously insists  on  the  superior  value  of  his  paper  to 
that  of  all  others.  "  I  conclude  the  whole  in  the 
words  of  the  fair  and  honest  tradesman  :  •  Gentle- 
men, upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  can  afford  it  no 
cheaper ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  shop  in  town  will 
use  you  better  for  the  price.'  " 

4  The  True  Patriot?  was  followed  by  the  '  Jacobite 
Journal,'  edited  by  John  Trott  Plaid,  Esquire,  which, 
by  a  rich  vein  of  satiric  humour  and  irony,  aimed  at 
covering  the  party  against  whom  it  was  directed 
with  still  greater  ignominy.  The  15th  number 
(March  12th,  1748)  consists  of  a  translation  sent  by 
a  correspondent  of  a  pretended  poem,  entitled  '  De 
Arte  Jacobinica,'  very  happily  adapted  from  Horace's 
'  Art  of  Poetry.'  The  first  rule  which  this  curious 
essay  contains,  is  to  learn  the  art  of  lying  and  misre- 
presenting. "  Fling  dirt  enough,  and  some  will  cer- 
tainly stick.  You  may  venture  to  abuse  the  king 
himself;  but  do  this  with  caution  for  the  sake  of 
your  ears  and  head.  But  spare  not  his  ministers  : 
give  a  wrong  turn  to  their  most  plausible  actions. 
The  next  thing  you  are  to  remember  is,  to  feign  a 
love  to  your  country  and  religion  ;  the  less  you  have 
of  both, the  better  you  can  feign  both.  '  O  liberty! 
O  virtue  !  O  my  country '.'  Remember  to  have  such 
expressions  as  these  constantly  in  your  mouth!"- 

Though  severely  pressed  by  circumstances,  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  infer  that  Fielding,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  own  ironical  advice,  projected  these 
periodicals,  instigated  only  by  hope  that  his  services 
would  obtain  for  him  some  official  situation  from  the 
court.  He  knew  the  world,  and  especially  the  world 
of  intrigue  and  faction,  too  well ;  but  he  was  natu- 
rally accused  by  his  enemies  of  entertaining  only 
the  most  interested  views.  It  was  not  so  :  his  ambi- 
tion at  least  was  laudable  ;  for  he  never  prostituted 
his  pen  to  power,  though  of  the  temptations  to  do  so, 
only  the  man  who  has  long  struggled  with  adverse 
fate — with  a  series  of  evil  circumstances  calculated 
to  render  their  victim  an  object  of  persecution,  of 
scorn,  filled  perhaps  with  unavailing  regrets,  and  the 
haunting  dread  that  Fortune  may  not  yet  have  shot 
all  her  bolts,  can  form  even  a  remote  idea.*  Instead 
of  a  handsome  provision  for  his  last  days,  however, 
he  was  left  to  perish  by  the  government  he  had  so 
essentially  served  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  extreme 
exertions  and  influence  of  Lord  Lyttleton  that  he 
*  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  ae 
Quara  quod  ridicules  homines  facit.  (Jtrv.) 
Nor  for  the  poor  hath  t'ate  a  keener  stintr 
Than  the  fell  woes  which  sco'-  't"a  r'la»"  bnng. 
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was  appointed    in  his  foi-ty-fourth  year,  with  a  con- 
stitution  already  broken,   to   the   bench   of  acting 
magistrates  at  Westminster  ;  a  situation    requiring 
robust  health  and  strength,  though  one  for  which  his 
talents  eminently  qualified  him.      But  Walpole,  like 
all  his  Whig  progeny,  ever  studiously  avoided  men  of 
real  merit,  in  order  to  find  tools  more  fitted  for  his 
purposes, — sycophants,    dunces,   and  knaves.       In- 
volved as  Fielding  now  was  in  a  series  of  arduous 
duties,  which  he  discharged  with  zeal  and  ability,  he 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  routine  of  offi- 
cial business.     He  extended  his  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  the  penal  laws  ;  and  published  several  tracts 
which   display  his   enlightened  views,  and   contain 
judicious  proposals  for  their  reform  and  consolida- 
tion.    His  '  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury '  delivered  at 
Westminster,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1749,  may  be  re- 
garded, for  that  time,  as  a  very  able  and  valuable 
state  paper.     He  traces  the  history  of  grand  juries 
from  their  origin ;  shows  their  beneficent  operation 
in  leading  to   just  decisions,   in    the   detection  of 
crime,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  subject.     His  in- 
quiry into  the   '  Increase  and  Cause  of  Robberies' 
did  him  equal  credit  for  legal  knowledge  and  saga- 
city, and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  most 
eminent  barristers  and  the  judges  presiding  in  West- 
minster Hall.     '  A  Proposal  for  the  Maintenance  of 
the  Poor '  evinced  much  diligent  research  into  that 
difficult  subject :  and  among  other  useful  hints  and 
suggestions,  some  of  which  have  since  been  acted 
upon,  this  valuable  little  treatise  contains  the  first 
recommendation  of  a  county  workhouse,  in  which 
the    different  objects   of  industry  and   reformation 
might  be  united.     Another  interesting  tract,  which 
shows  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  inquiries, 
and  how  far,  in  the  midst  of  his  corporeal  sufferings, 
he  retained  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  is  entitled 
'  Examples  of  the  Interposition  of  Providence  in  the 
Detection  and  Punishment  of  Murder,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Conclusion*   (dated  1762).     This  pro- 
duction he   repeatedly   advertised   in   the    '  Covent 
Garden  Journal,'  with  a  view  of  giving  it  greater 
publicity ;  having  conceived  great  hopes  of  its  general 
utility,  and  its  good  effect,  more  especially  among  the 
lower  orders.     The  public  mind,  it  is  stated,  was  at 
that  period  much  disturbed  by  murders  committed 
with  a  degree  of  barbarity  neither  usual  nor  charac- 
teristic, it  was  remarked,  of  this  country.     Indeed, 
few  controversial  topics  of  the  day  escaped  him  :  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning, 
which  was  answered   by   Sir  John  Hill,  between 
whom  and  its  ingenious  author  there  is  said  to  have 
occurred  a  sharp  and  frequent  interchange  of  ani- 
mosities, to  the  no  small  disgrace  and  discomfiture  of 
the  former.     All   these   productions  do   honour  to 
Fielding,  as  a  magistrate ;  and  the  result,  as   they 
were  of  brief  intervals  between  his  active  duties, 
must  have  cost  him  in  tense,  application,  instigated  by 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  community, 
added  to   the  exigency  of  his   own  affairs.    Still, 
amidst  these  various  avocations  his  inventive  genius 
found  room  to  display  itself,  and  for  some  time  past 
he  had  amused  his  leisure  moments — few  as  they 
were,   with   the  composition   of  '  Tom  Jones,'  the 
progress  and  completion  of  which  embraced  a  large 
space  of  time.     It  was  commenced  in  the  midst  of 
his  political .  conflicts,   and  finished   amidst  all  the 
turmoil  of  his  magisterial  duties — and  in  a  continu- 
ally declining  state  of  health. 

With  regard  to  this  amusing  work,  justly,  perhaps, 
considered  his  master-piece, — it  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  give  the  opinions  of  different  writers,  some 
of  whom  were  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  author. 
In  extolling  »he  uniform  and  regular  plan  on  which 


it  is  conducted,  Murphy  observes  that  "  No  author 
has  introduced  a  greater  diversity  of  character,  or 
displayed  them  more  fully  or  in  more  various  atti- 
tudes. Allworthy  is  the  most  amiable  picture  in  the 
world  of  a  man  who  does  honour  to  his  species  ;  in 
his  own  heart  he  finds  constant  propensities  to  the 
most  benevolent  and  generous  actions,  and  his  un- 
derstanding conducts  him  with  discretion  in  the  per- 
formance of  whatever  his  goodness  suggests  to  him. 
And  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  laboured 
this  portrait  con  amore,  and  meant  to  offer  it  to 
mankind  as  a  just  object  of  imitation,  he  has  soberly 
restrained  himself  within  the  bounds  of  probability  ; 
nay,  it  may  be  said  of  strict  truth,  as,  in  the  general 
opinion,  he  is  supposed  to  have  copied  here  the  fea- 
tures of  a  worthy  character  still  in  being !  The 
person  here  alluded  to  was  Ralph  Allen,  Esquire, 
of  Prior  Park,  and  we  learn  from  '  Groves's  Anec- 
dotes '  that  Fielding,  while  engaged  in  writing  this 
novel,  lived  at  Tiverton  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
even  dined  every  day  at  Allen's  table."  (Chalmers.) 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  than  Western  ; 
his  rustic  manners,  his  natural  undisciplined  honesty, 
his  half-enlightened  understanding,  with  the  self- 
pleasing  shrewdness  which  accompanies  it,  and  the 
bias  of  his  mind  to  mistaken  politics,  are  all  deline- 
ated with  precision  and  fine  humour.  The  sisters  of 
these  two  gentlemen  are  aptly  introduced,  and  give 
rise  to  many  agreeable  scenes.  '  Tom  Jones '  will 
always  be  a  fine  lesson  to  young  men  of  good  ten- 
dencies to  virtue,  who  yet  suffer  the  impetuosity  of 
their  passions  to  hurry  them  away."  "  Thwackum 
and  Square  are  excellently  opposed  to  each  other ! 
In  short,  all  the  characters  down  to  Partridge,  and''' 
even  to  a  maid  or  hostler  at  an  inn,  are  drawn  with 
truth  and  humour ;  and  indeed  they  abound  so 
much,  and  are  so  often  brought  forward  in  a  dra- 
matic manner,  that  everything  may  be  said  to  be 
here  in  action ;  everything  has  manners,  and  the  very 
manners  which  belong  to  it  in  human  life  :  they  look  ; 
they  act ;  they  speak  to  our  imaginations  just  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  the  world. 

"It  may  be  added  that  in  many  parts  of  'Tom 
Jones'  we  find  our  author  possessed  the  softer  graces 
of  character  painting,  and  of  description  ;  many  „ 
situations  and  sentiments  are  touched  with  a  delicate, 
hand,  and  throughout  the  work  he  seems  to  (eel  as 
much  delight  in  describing  the  amiable  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exagge- 
rating the  strong  and  harsh  features  of  turpitude 
and  deformity.  This  circumstance  breathes  an  air  of 
philanthropy  through  his  work,  and  renders  it  an 
image  of  truth,  as  the  Roman  orator  calls  a  comedy. 
And  hence  it  arose  from  this  truth  of  character, 
which  prevails  in  '  Tom  Jones,'  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  qualities  of  the  writer  above  set  forth,  that 
the  suffrage  of  the  most  learned  critic  of  this  nation 
(Dr.  Warburton)  was  given  to  our  author,  when  he 
says,  "Monsieur  de  Marivaux,  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Fielding,  in  England,  stand  the  foremost  among 
those  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chaste  copy  of 
life  and  manners ;  and  by  enriching  their  romance 
with  the  best  part  of  the  comic  art,  may  be  said  to 
have  brought  it  to  perfection."  "  Such  a  favourable 
decision  from  so  able  a  judge  will  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Fielding  with  posterity  ;  and  the  excellent  genius  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  has  paralleled  him  will 
reflect  the  truest  praise  on  the  author  who  was 
capable  of  being  his  illustrious  rival !"  (Murphy.) 

"  That  elegant  writer  and  judicious  critic,  Dr. 
Beattie,  who  had  no  personal  animosities  to  gratify 
in  trying  to  depreciate  a  character  like  Fielding's, 
carries  his  enthusiasm  in  his  favour  still  farther. 
'  Since  the  days  of  Homer,'  he  says,  '  the  world  has 
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not  seen  a  more  artful  epic  fable.  The  characters 
and  adventures  are  wonderfully  diversified  ;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much 
regularity  in  bringing,  or  even  while  they  seem  to 
retard  the  catastrophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  is  always  kept  awake,  and,  instead  of  flagging, 
grows  more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  ad- 
vances, till  at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxiety. 
And  when  we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back  on  the 
whole  contrivance,  we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so 
many  incidents  there  should  be  so  few  superfluous  ; 
that  in  such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so 
great  a  probability,  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should 
tie  so  perspicuously  conducted>  and  with  perfect 
unity  of  design." 

It  is  also  justly  remarked  by  Chalmers,  "  that  the 
comic  romance  since  the  days  of  Fielding  has  been 
declining  apace  from  simplicity  and  nature.     The 
cause   of  his  superiority  is  to  be  sought  in  his  wit 
and   humour,  of    which   he   had  an   inexhaustible 
fund  ;"  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  most  impartial 
and  enlightened  among  his  contemporaries,  not  ex- 
cepting Lord  Lyttleton  and  his  friends,  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  as  they  were  from  the  outset  of 
his  career.     "  Although  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
writings   of  the    author,"    says    Dr.    Aikin,    "the 
scenes  are  chiefly  drawn  from  low  life,  and  display 
too  much  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  mankind,  yet 
they  are  relieved  by  considerable  admixture  of  nobler 
matter,  and  contain  many  affecting  pictures  of  moral 
excellence.        Indeed   it   cannot   be    doubted    the 
writer's  intentions  were  to  favour  the  cause  of  virtue  ; 
and  probably  the  majority  of  readers,  judging  from 
their  feelings  in  the  perusal,  will  pronounce  that  he 
has  effected  his  purpose.     A  rigid  moralist  will  ob- 
ject to  him  the  common  fault  of  many  writers  of 
fiction,    that    of   sheltering   gross    deviations    from 
rectitude  of  conduct  under  that  vague  goodness  of 
heart  which  is  so   little  to  be  relied  upon  as'  the 
guide  of  life  ;    yet  he  has  not  been  inattentive  to 
poetical  justice  in  making  misfortune  the  constant 
concomitant  of  vice,  though  perhaps  he  has  not  nicely 
adjusted  the  degree  of  punishment  to  the  crime." 

The  author's  third  novel,  « Amelia,'  was  published 
in  1751,  and  in  point  of  general  excellence  it  has 
commonly  been  considered,  no  less  by  critics,  per- 
haps, than  by  the  public,  as  decidedly  inferior  to 
•  Tom  Jones.'  In  variety  and  invention  it  assuredly 
is  so.  Its  chief  merit  depends  less  on  its  artful  and 
elaborate  construction  than  on  the  interesting  series 
it  presents  of  domestic  paintings,  drawn,  as  we  have 
remarked,  from  his  own  family  history. 

It  has  more  pathos,  more  moral  lessons,  with  far 
less  vigour  and  humour  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors. But  we  agree  with  Chalmers,  that  those  who 
have  seen  much  of  the  errors  and-  distresses  of 
domestic  life,  will  probably  feel  that  the  author's 
colouring  in  this  work  is  more  just  as  well  as  more 
chaste  than  in  any.  of  his  other  novels.  The  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  are  far  more  forcible. 

The  whole  of  Miss  Matthews' s  narrative  abounds 
in  exquisite  touches  of  nature  and  passion  ;  but  what 
may  be  referred  to  with  most  confidence  are  Chap- 
ter'VI.  of  Book  X.  and  Chapter  VIII.  of  Book  XI. 
Where  do  we  find  the  consequences  of  imprudence 
or  guilt  represented  with  such  irresistible  tender- 
ness 1  The  '  Amelia '  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and 
almost  perfect  work  of  its  kind,  but  throughout  pre- 
serves the  features,  in  which  that  very  beauty  con- 
sists, distinct  from  either  of  the  novels  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Upon  this  ground  of  difference,  by  many 
considered  as  a  mark  of  inferiority,  and  by  his  ene- 
mies as  a  decay  of  the  author's  powers,  it  is  less 


amusing  than  revolting  to  observe  how  eagerly 
Richardson  and  his  correspondents  renew  their 
envious  and  malignant  attacks,  although  the  entire 
story  abounds  with  incident  and  detail  taken  from 
his  own  life,  and  which  ought  to  have  disarmed  all 
criticism,  while  the  author  was  fast  sinking  into  the 
grave,  oppressed  with  misfortunes,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-eight.  The  effects,  perhaps,  of  literary 
jealousy  and  personal  prejudice  were  never  more 
forcibly  and  painfully  displayed. 

What  is  the  language  of  Mrs.  Donellan,  so  grate- 
ful, doubtless,  to  the  ear  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
addressed!     "Will  you  leave  us  to  Captain  Booth 
and  Betty  Thoughtle'ss  for  our  example  1      As   for 
poor  Amelia,  she  is  so  great  a  fool,  we  pity  her,  but 
cannot  be  humble  enough  to  desire  to  imitate  her." 
In  his  reply,  Richardson,  betraying  his  characteristic 
littleness  and  vanity,  repeats,  with  infinite  self-com- 
placency, "  Will  I  leave  you  to  Captain  Booth  1   Cap- 
tain Booth,  madam,  has   done  his  business.      Mr. 
Fielding  has  over-written  himself,  or  rather  under- 
written ;  and,  in  his  own  journal,  seems  ashamed  of 
his  last  piece,  and  has  promised  that  the  same  muse 
shall  write  no  more  for  him.     The  piece,  in  short, 
is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  published  forty  years 
ago  as  to  sale.     You  guess  I  have  not  read  '  Amelia  1' 
Indeed  I  have  read  but  the  first  volume."        .     .     . 
Contemporary  criticism,  written  in  this  spirit,  re- 
quires no  comment.     It  is  evidently  prompted  by 
the  mean  desire  of  cavilling  at  decided  and  self-ac- 
knowledged superiority,  and  does  no  honour  to  the 
name    of  the  author  of  •  Clarissa  '  and  '  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.'     How  far  he  was  inferior  to  his  great 
rival  in  the  leading  characteristics  of  novel  writing  ; 
and   in  none  more  than  in  natural  and  true  por- 
traiture of   character  and  manners,   the    different 
popular  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  affords, 
perhaps,  the  surest  criterion.     While  Fielding  con- 
tinues to  rank  with  the  "  foremost  men   of  all  the 
world  ;"  with  Homer,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  in  the 
highest  rank  of  genius,   the  long  wearisome,  thrice 
elaborated  productions  of  Richardson   are  a   dead 
weight,    and  sleep  undisturbed  upon   their  shelves. 
Only  for  a  moment  contrast  the  characters  they  have 
drawn,  the  truth-telling  manly  minds  of  Fielding, 
of  which  the  calm  beauty,    "  the  sunshine,  and  the 
storm,"  are   all  faithful  transcripts  of  nature,  with 
the  feeble  unvarying  portraitures  of  his  contempo- 
rary.    Of  Richardson,  indeed,  it  may  be  remarked, 
as  of  some  of  our  second-rate   dramatists,  that  his 
characters  want  breadth  and  truth,  or,  in  the  words 
of  H.  Coleridge,  when  speaking  of  Massinger  fall- 
ing into  a  passion  with  his  bad  characters,   "  it  is  a 
fault  which  nowhere  occurs  in  Homer,  Cervantes, 
Shakspeare,    the    great   and   true    dramatists,    and 
very  seldom   in  Fielding   and    Sir  Walter    Scott." 
While  immersed  in  the  avocations  of  business  and 
the  toil  of  incessant  literary  composition,  Fielding, 
it  appears,  had  contracted  a  second  marriage.     Hia 
salary  had  proved  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his 
family ;    and    though   labouring    under    increasing 
infirmities,  such  was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  that 
no    sooner  had  he   completed  one  literary  under- 
taking   than    another    was   projected.       Declining 
as  he  was,   his  efforts  to  support  his   new  paper, 
'  The    Covent    Garden    Journal,  by    Sir  Alexander 
Drawcansir,  Knight,  Censor-General  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,' had  been  unceasing.     But  at  length  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  author's  health  would  no  longer 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work — a  work  which 
had  conduced  so  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
public — was  received  with  a  feeling  of  general  regret, 
little  complimentary  to  the  critical  acumen  of  Rich- 
ardson and  his  supporters.     In  fact,  the  mental  and 
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bodily  exertion  which  he  compelled  himself  to 
endure  had  made  fatal  inroads  on  his  constitution, 
and  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  dropsy  were 
now  added  to  his  other  sufferings.  For  some  time 
he  struggled  to  hear  up  against  a  complication  of 
diseases  which  baffled  the  skill  of  medicine,  and  gave 
warning  that  the  life  of  Fielding  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  His  strength  grew  every  day  less,  and  the 
sole  chance  now  left  was  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change 
of  climate,  which  was  earnestly  recommended  by  his 
physician  and  his  friends.  He  yielded  to  their 
solicitations ;  but  it  was  without  hope. 

Portugal  was  the  country  most  likely  to  afford 
him  relief.  He  accordingly  took  his  passage  for 
Lisbon,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1754.  The  account 
he  has  left  us  of  his  '  Voyage '  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing ;  and,  while  his  body  was  borne  down  by  disease, 
shows  the  perfect  serenity  and  freedom,  as  well  as 
the  wonderful  activity  of  his  mind.  "  On  this  day," 
his  journal  opens,  "  the  most  melancholy  sun  I  had 
ever  beheld  arose  and  found  me  awake  at  my  house 
at  Fordhook.  By  the  light  of  the  sun,  I  was,  in 
my  own  opinion,  last  to  behold  and  take  leave  of 
those  creatures  on  whom  I  doated  with  a  mother- 
like  fondness,  guided  by  Nature  and  passion,  and 
uncured  and  unhardened  by  all  the  doctrine  of  that 
philosophical  school  where  I  had  learned  to  bear 
pains  and  to  despise  death.  In  this  situation,  as  I 
could  not  conquer  Nature,  I  submitted  entirely  to 
her,  and  she  made  as  great  a  fool  of  me  as  she  had 
ever  done  of  any  woman  whatsoever :  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy,  she  drew  me  in 
to  suffer  the  company  of  my  little  ones  during  eight 
hours  ;  and  I  doubt  not  whether,  in  that  time,  I  did 
not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper.  At 
twelve  o'clock  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door, 
which  was  no  sooner  told  me  than  I  kissed  my  chil- 
dren round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolu- 
tion. My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine 
and  philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  ten- 
derest  mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter, 
followed  me  ;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
took  their  leave,  and  I  heard  my  behaviour  applauded, 
with  many  murmurs  and  praises  to  which  I  well 
knew  I  had  no  title,  as  all  other  such  philosophers 
may,  if  they  have  any  modesty,  confess  on  the  like 
occasion." 

In  the  introduction  to  his  '  Voyage,'  which  still 
emits  gleams  of  native  wit  and  humour,  he  alludes 
not  only  to  the  great  exertions  he  made  in  his  magis- 
terial capacity,  but  to  his  voluntary  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  police,  and  for  the  detection  of 
bands  of  depredators,  and  even  murderers,  who  had 
escaped  the  fangs  of  the  law.  "  I  had  delayed  my 
Bath  journey  for  some  time,  contrary  to  the  repeated 
advice  of  my  physician  and  the  ardent  desires  of  my 
warmest  friends,  though  my  distemper  was  now 
turned  to  a  deep  jaundice,  in  which  case  the  Bath 
waters  are  generally  reputed  to  be  almost  infallible. 
But  I  had  the  most  eager  desire  of  abolishing  this 
gang  of  villains  and  cut-throats,  which  I  was  sure 
of  accomplishing  the  moment  I  was  enabled  to  pay 
a  fellow  who  had  undertaken  for  a  small  sum  to 
betray  them  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  thief-takers, 
whom  I  had  enlisted  into  the  service  ;  all  men  of 
known  and  approved  fidelity,  truth,  and  intrepidity. 

"  After  some  weeks  the  money  was  paid  at  the 
Treasury,  and,  within  a  few  days  after  two  hundred 
pounds  of  it  had  come  into  my  hands,  the  whole 
gang  of  cut-throats  was  entirely  dispersed ;  seven  of 
them  were  in  actual  custody,  and  the  rest  driven, 
some  out  of  the  town,  and  others  out  of  the 
kingdom." 

This  was,  indeed,  conferring  a  public  service  of 


the  most  invaluable  nature,  and  displays  Fielding's 
sagacity  and  vigour  of  mind  in  the  most  prominent 
light.  He  may  truly  claim  a  patriotism  of  the 
highest  kind ;  for  he  devoted  his  last  fleeting  mo- 
ments to  a  service  which  could  no  longer  benefit 
him.  "  Though  my  health,"  he  says,  "  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  I  continued  to  act 
with  the  utmost  vigour  against  these  villains,  in  ex- 
amining whom  and  taking  the  depositions  I  have 
often  spent  whole  days,  nay,  sometimes  whole  nights  ; 
especially  when  there  was  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  them,  which  is  a  very 
common  case  in  street  robberies,  even  when  the 
guilt  of  the  party  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  satisfy 
the  most  tender  conscience.  But  courts  of  justice 
know  nothing  of  a  cause  more  than  what  is  told 
them  on  oath  by  a  witness  ;  and  the  most  flagitious 
villain  upon  earth  is  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
man  of  the  best  character  who  is  accused  of  the  same 
crime." 

How  effectually  he  completed  the  business  he  had 
undertaken  will  appear  from  the  following  extract : 
"  Meanwhile,  amidst  my  fatigues  and  distresses,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  my  endeavours  attended 
with  such  success  that  this  hellish  society  was  almost 
entirely  extirpated.  Instead  of  reading  of  murders 
and  street-robberies  in  the  news  almost  every  morning, 
there  was,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  month  of 
November,  and  in  all  December,  not  only  no  such 
thing  as  a  murder,  but  not  even  a  street-robbery 
committed.  Some  such,  indeed,  were  mentioned  in 
the  public  papers,  but  they  were  all  found,  on  the 
strictest  inquiry,  to  be  false.  In  this  entire  free- 
dom from  street-robberies  no  man  will,  I  believe, 
scruple  to  acknowledge  that  the  winter  of  1753 
stands  unrivalled  during  a  course  of  many  years ; 
and  this  may,  probably,  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary to  those  who  recollect  the  outrages  with  which 
it  begun."  "With  a  mind  thus  intently  devoted  to 
purposes  of  public  utility,  he,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed, with  that  frankness  so  remarkable  in  him, 
how  deeply  he  felt  interested  in  the  fate  of  his 
youthful  family,  whom  he  was  shortly  about  to 
leave  for  ever.  "  I  begun  in  earnest  to  look  on  my 
case  as  desperate,  and  I  had  vanity  enough  to  rank 
myself  with  those  heroes  who,  of  old  times,  became 
voluntary  sacrifices  to  the  good  of  the  public.  But  lest 
the  reader  should  be  too  eager  to  catch  at  the  word 
vanity,  and  should  be  unwilling  to  indulge  me  with  so 
sublime  a  gratification  (for  I  think  he  is  not  too  apt  to 
gratify  me),  I  Avill  take  my  key  a  pitch  lower,  and  will 
frankly  own  that  I  had  a  stronger  motive  than  the  love 
of  the  public  to  push  me  on.  I  will,  therefore,  con- 
fess to  him  that  my  private  affairs,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  had  but  a  gloomy  aspect ;  for  I  had 
not  plundered  the  country  or  the  poor  of  those  sums 
which  men,  who  are  always  ready  to  plunder  both 
as  much  as  they  can,  have  been  pleased  to  suspect 
me  of  taking ;  on  the  contrary,  by  composing,  in- 
stead of  inflaming  the  quarreie  of  porters  and  beggars 
(which  I  blush  when  I  say  hath  not  been  uni- 
versally practised)  ;  and  by  refusing  to  take  a  shil- 
ling from  a  man  who  most  undoubtedly  would  not 
have  had  another  left,  I  had  reduced  an  income  of 
about  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  of  the  dirtiest 
money  upon  earth,  to  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  re- 
mained with  my  clerk  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole 
had  done  so,  as  it  ought,  he  would  liavo  been  but 
ill  paid  for  sitting,  above  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  in  the  most  unwholesome  as  well  as  nauseous 
air  in  the  universe,  and  which  hath,  in  his  case, 
corrupted  a  good  constitution  without  contaminat- 
ing his  morals!" 
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From  these  statements,  made  by  the  author  when 
he  stood  upon  the  brink  of  eternity-,  it  is  only  just 
to  infer  that  he  performed  his  duties  conscientiously; 
and  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  guided  by 
that  Christian  philanthropy,  which  considers  the 
good  of  others  as  the  basis  of  its  own. 

Unfortunately,  the  air  of  Lisbon  produced  no 
favourable  change  in  the  patient's  health ;  the 
voyage  had  been  deferred  too  long :  he  arrived  at 
his  destination  a  dying  man ;  and  after  lingering 
about  two  months  with  little  suffering,  but  in  utter 
prostration  of  strength.  Fielding  breathed  his  last  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1154,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  his  second  wife 
and  four  children,  who  were  all  generously  provided 
for  by  bis  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  to  whom  also  the  latter 
were"  indebted  for  their  education  and  their  future 
respectability  and  welfare.  On  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  children  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year  each,  after  having  survived 
the  immortal  novelist  just  ten  years  from  the  period 
when  he  had  quitted  England. 

Fielding,  having  died  in  a  foreign  land,  was  be- 
holden to  the  admiration  of  a  foreigner,  the  Chevalier 
de  Meyrionnet,  French  Consul  at  Lisbon,  for  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  and  reverence  due  to  exalted 
genius  in  every  clime.  He  attended  his  remains  to 
the  erave  ;  he  wrote  his  epitaph ;  and  the  example 
was  not  lost  upon  others,  for  the  English  factory 
soon  afterwards  erected  a  monument,  which  is  still 
to  he  seen,  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Fielding. 

Comparatively  few  anecdotes  have  been  preserved 
concerning  a  man  so  celebrated  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  whose  social  disposition,  genuine  wit,  and 
peculiar  humour,  brought  him  into  contact  with  all 
parties  and  men  of  every  condition  in  life.  Such, 
however,  as  have  survived  by  the  care  of  his  suc- 
cessors, rather  than  of  his  contemporaries,  are  ap- 
parently senuine,  and  highly  characteristic  of  his 
temper  and  genius.  He  is  well  known  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Garrick  ;  and,  on.  the 
first  appearance  of  the  comedy  of  '  The  Wedding 
Day,'  an  amusing  scene  took  place  between  the  great 
actor  and  the  author,  to  the  no  little  diversion  of 
the  green-room.  Fielding  could  not  bear  his  dia- 
logues to  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  taste  and  compre- 
hension of  that  hydra-headed  monster,  the  critical 
rabble,  more  especially,  "  the  soda  and  goddesses  ;" 
and  insisted  on  retaining  some  particular  passage 
which  the  actor  declared  would  injure  the  effect  of 
the  piece.  He  added,  that  a  repulse  would  flurry 
him  so  much  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  part.  "  Out  with  it;  speak  it  all!"  exclaimed 
the  author  ;  "  if  the  scene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them 
find  that  out '."  Just  as  was  foreseen,  the  house 
made  a  violent  uproar  on  hearing  the  obnoxious 
words ;  and  the  performer,  uneasy  at  the  rising 
storm,  tried  to  quell  it  by  retiring  to  the  green- 
room, where  the  author  was  supporting  his  spirits 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Turning  his  eye  upon 
the  discomfited  actor's  rueful  countenance  as  he  en- 
tered, Fielding,  with  an  expression  of  face  peculiar 
to  him,  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  Garrick  1 — are 
they  hissing  me  now  V—  "  Yes '. — just  the  same  pas- 
sage that  I  wanted  you  to  retrench  :  I  knew  it  would 
not  do ;  and  they  have  frightened  me  horribly  into 
the  barsrain ;  I  shall  not  be  right  again  the  whole 
night."  "  Oh  !  d — n  'em,"  replied  the  author,  "  I 
did  not  give  them  credit  for  it, — they  have  found  it 
out,  have  they  V'  Another  has  been  preserved  of  a 
more  amiable  and  flattering  description.  (In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1786.)  Some  parochial 
taxes  for  Fielding's  house,  in  Beaufort  Buildings, 
being  unpaid,  and  for  which  demands  had  been 


made  again  and  agaiu,  he  was  at  length  toid  by  the 
collector,  who  had  an  esteem  for  him,  that  no  fur- 
ther delay  could  be  permitted.  In  this  dilemna, 
bv  no  means  an  unfrequent  one,  Fielding  had  re- 
course to  Jacob  Tonson,  and,  mortgaging  some  sheets 
of  a  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  received  the  sum 
he  wanted — some  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  When  he 
was  near  his  own  house  he  met  with  an  old  college 
friend,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  for  many  years ; 
and  Fielding,  finding  that  he  had  been  still  more  un- 
fortunate than  himself,  on  hearing  his  narrative, 
gave  him  up  the  whole  sum  he  had  just  obtained 
from  the  bookseller.  Returning  home  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  benevolent  disposition,  he  was  told 
that 'the  collector  had  called  twice  for  the  taxes. 
Fielding's  reply  was  as  laconic  as  it  was  memorable  : 
"  Friendship  has  called  for  the  money,  and  has  had 
it ;  let  the  collector  call  again."  A  second  applica- 
tion to  the  bookseller,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  ena- 
bled him  to  satisfy  the  collector's  demands. 

One  other  we  must  relate,  which  exhibits  that 
bappv  turn  of  wit  in  few  words  which  does  not  often 
occur.  Being  one  day  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  it  being  noticed  that  Fielding  was  also 
of  the  Denbigh  family,  the  earl  asked  him  the  reason 
why  they  spelled  their  names  differently ;  the  earl 
spelling  it  with  the  E  first  (Feilding),  and  Henry 
Fielding  with  the  i  'first :  "  I  can't  tell  my  lord," 
was  the  author's  reply,  "  except  it  be  that  my  branch 
of  the  family  first  learned  how  to  spell '." 

In  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  we  also  find 
some  curious  notices  of  Fielding,  though  evidently 
written  in  a  bad  spirit ;  the  anecdotes  are  of  a  more 
doubtful  character,  the  strong  colouring  of  which 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  depreciating  genius 
and  manly  character,  which  the  writer  did  not  himself 
possess  ;  and  indulging  that  petty  love  of  carping  and 
sneering  at  all  who  enjoyed  a  superior  reputation,  for 
which  his  court -born  gossip  is  so  remarkable.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
low  ungenerous  ribaldry  to  which  we  allude,  than 
the  one  in  which  he  tries  to  fix  a  stigma  on  his 
great  contemporary  for  his  want  of  that  paltry  taste, 
squeamish  refinement,  and  false  delicacy,  on  which 
the  virtuoso  evidently  so  much  prided  himself.  But 
if  not  wholy  unfounded  in  fact,  the  account  given 
by  the  would-be-refined  but  really  vulgar-minded 
Horace  Walpole  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  dictated 
as  it  is  by  the  meanest  motives  of  malice  in  revenge 
for  the  great  author's  well- deserved  strictures  upon 
the  still  more  corrupt  and  vulgar  character  of  the 
whig  minister.  * 

In  1778,  twenty-four  years  after  Fielding's  decease, 
there  was  brought  to  light  a  comedy  entitled  «  The 
Fathers,  or,  the  Good  Xatured  Man,'  the  history 
of  which  is  something  curious.  The  author  had 
showed  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick ;  and  enter 
raining  a  high  esteem  for  the  critical  discernment  of 
Sir  Charles  H anbury  Williams,  he  sent  the  MS. 
to  that  gentleman  for  his  opinion.  Sir  Charles  being 
at  that  time  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  had  not  leisure  to  examine  the  play 
before  he  left  England.  Whether  it  travelled  with 

•  "  Kigbj  and  Peter  Bathurst  t'other  night  carried  a  servant 
of  the  latter's,  who  had  attempted  to  shoot  him,  before  Field- 
ins,  who,  to  all  his  other  vocations,  has.  by  the  grace  of  Lord 
Lyttleton,  added  that  of  Middlesex  justice.  He  sent  them 
word  he  was  at  supper ;  that  they  must  come  next  morning. 
They  did  not  understand  that  freedom,  and  ran  up,  where  they 
faund  him  banqueting,  with  a  blind  man  and  three  Irishmen, 
on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in  one  dish, 
and  the  dirtiest  cloth.  He  never  stirred  nor  asked  them  to  sit. 
Risby,  who  had  seen  him  so  often  come  to  beg  a  guinea  of 
>ir  C .  H.  Williams,  and  Bathurst,  at  whose  father's  he  had  lived, 
for  victuals,  understood  that  dignity  as  little,  and  pulled  them- 
selves chairs,  on  which  he  civilizad." 
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the  envoy  to  Russia,  or  was  left  behind,  was  not 
known.  Sir  Charles  died  in  Russia,  and  the  MS. 
was  lost.  The  author  had  often  mentioned  the  affair, 
and  many  inquiries  were  made,  after  his  death,  of 
several  branches  of  Sir  Charles's  family,  but  no 
tidings  of  the  comedy  could  be  obtained.  At  length 
Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.,  member  for  Cardigan,  received 
from  a  young  friend  as  a  present  a  tattered  MS. 
play.  The  young  gentleman  spoke  very  contemptu- 
ously of  it.  Mr.  Johnes  determined  to  obtain  Mr, 
Garrick's  opinion  of  it ;  accompanied  with  an  in- 
quiry if  he  knew  whether  a  play  had  ever  been 
written  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Hanbury  Williams'?  No 
sooner  had  Mr.  Garrick  cast  his  eye  over  the  MS., 
than  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the  most  friendly 
regard  for  the  memory  of  the  author,  he  cried 
out,  "  The  lost  sheep  is  found ! — this  is  Harry  Field- 
ing's comedy."  Mr.  Johnes  immediately  restored 
it  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Fielding  ;  and,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  jun.,  it 
was  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1778.  The  prologue 
and  epilogue  were  written  by  the  great  actor,  and 
the  play  itself  is  said  to  have  been  re-touched  by  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Sheridan. — (Nickel's  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century). 

Upon  one  occasion  we  learn  that  Fielding,  who 
found  himself  perplexed  sometimes  to  conclude  his 
comedies,  on  being  asked  for  a  toast,  said,  he 
would  drink  confusion  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
first  invented  "fifth  acts,"  On  the  same  authority 
we  are  told  that,  in  1736,  Fielding's  name  occurs  as 
the  manager  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  performance  of  Lillo's  tragedy 
of  the  «  Fatal  Curiosity,'  in  which  a  friend  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  performed  the  part  of 
Young  Wilmot.  Sir  John  Fielding,  in  his  dedica- 
tion of  the  play  of  '  The  Fathers '  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  asserts  that  "  his  brother  was  an 
upright  as  well  as  a  useful  and  distinguished  magis- 
trate." But  Sir  John  Hawkins,  another  of  the  Wai- 
pole  tribe,  attacked  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones ' 
in  a  similar  spirit ;  while  men,  like  the  poet  Gray, 
Lord  Monboddo,  Harris  (in  his  Philological  In- 
quiries) were  as  loud  in  this  great  writer's  praise. 

Lord  Lyttleton,  in  one  of  his  amusing  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead  (between  Plutarch  and  a  Bookseller), 
makes  the  latter  observe,  "  We  have  another  writer 
of  those  imaginary  histories,  one  who  has  not  long 
since  descended  to  these  regions  ;  his  name  is  Field- 
ing ;  and  his  works,  as  I  have  heard  the  best  judges 
say,  have  a  true  spirit  of  comedy,  and  an  exact 
representation  of  nature,  with  fine  moral  touches. 
He  has  not  indeed  given  lessons  of  pure  and  con- 
summate virtue ;  but  has  exposed  vice  and  mean- 
ness with  all  the  powers  of  ridicule." 

With  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  Fielding 
was  strongly  built,  robust,  and  in  height  rather  ex- 
ceeding six  feet ;  he  was  also  remarkably  active, 
till  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  broken  down 
the  vigour  of  a  fine  constitution.  Naturally  of  a 
dignified  presence,  he  was  equally  impressive  in 
his  tone  and  manner,  which  added  to  his  peculiarly 
marked  features ;  his  conversational  powers  and 
rare  wit  must  have  given  him  a  decided  influence 
in  general  society,  and  not  a  little  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  common  men.  A  rather  amusing 
instance  of  this  he  has  himself  related  in  his  '  Voyage 
to  Lisbon,'  where  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  usual 
tried  to  play  'the  bashaw :  a  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  sea-king,  when,  after 
a  sharp  dialogue,  Fielding's  manner  was  so  resolute, 
and  his  threats  to  hale  him  over  when  on  shore,  as 
well  as  instantly  to  quit  the  vessel,  so  decided,  that 


the  captain  at  last,  he  says,  "  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  sued  in  the  most  abject  terms  for  his  forgive- 
ness !" 

It  may  be  considered  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  no  genuine  and  undoubted  portrait  of  such  a 
man  should  have  been  taken  during  his  lifetime, 
especially  when  we  reflect  how  intimately  he  was 
acquainted  with  many  first-rate  artists,  and  in 
what  high  respect  he  was  held  by  them.  He  had 
often,  it  is  believed,  engaged  to  sit  to  his  friend 
Hogarth,  for  whose  genius  he  entertained  the  highest 
admiration,  and  has  given  many  testimonials  of  it 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings.  But  though  no 
painting  of  him  by  any  celebrated  artist  is  known 
to  exist,  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers  (but  on 
what  authority  does  not  appear)  of  a  miniature  like- 
ness, said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  author's 
grand-daughter,  Miss  Sophia  Fielding.  For  any 
just  idea,  therefore,  of  the  features  of  the  author 
of  '  Tom  Jones,'  of  a  man  who  has  filled  Europe 
with  his  fame,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
only  the  other  day,  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  the 
happy  recollection  of  a  genius  not  uncongenial 
with  his  own. 

It  is  stated  by  Murphy  that  "after  the  author's 
death,  his  friend  Hogarth,  with  a  view  of  perpetuat- 
ing some  traces  of  his  countenance,  availed  himself 
of  a  profile  cut  by  a  lady  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
which  gave  the  distances  and  proportions  of  the  face 
with  sufficient  exactness  to  restore  his  lost  ideas  of 
him.  Mr.  Hogarth,"  it  is  added,  "  caught  at  this 
outline  with  pleasure,  and  worked  with  all  the 
attachment  of  friendship,  till  he  finished  that  excel- 
lent drawing  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  work, 
(Murphy's  Edition)  and  recalls  to  all  who  have  seen 
the  original,  a  corresponding  image  of  the  man  !" 

Of  the  works  of  a  writer  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  public  services  than  the  inestimable  benefits 
which  his  rare  genius  must  continue  to  confer  upon 
future  generations,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  less  extraordi- 
nary that  up  to  this  time  no  complete  and  uniform 
edition,  in  a  handsome  form,  and  at  a  price  calcu- 
lated to  diffuse  them  over  the  whole  civilised  world, 
should  have  been  earlier  contemplated.  That  great 
desideratum,  a  popular  edition,  prepared  not  for  a 
select  class,  for  the  highly  educated,  the  critical 
and  the  learned,  but  for  the  new  world  of  readers, 
daily  opening  still  wider  to  our  view — is  now  at 
length  supplied.  A  discerning  public  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  possessing  the  entire 
Works  of  Fielding  in  one  beautiful  volume,  and  at  a 
charge  altogether  unprecedented,  and  which  must 
bring  it  within  the  command  of  the  smallest  societies 
and  the  book-shelf  of  the  least  collector  of  our 
great -standard  writers. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  read  and 
revised,  and  the  '  Essay  on  Nothing,'  with  specimens 
of  the  author's  poems  omitted  in  former  editions, 
have  now  been  inserted. 

May,  1840.  THOMAS  ROSCOE. 


The  Editor,  in  conclusion,  has  the  pleasure  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  that  the  series  of  British  Classics, 
of  which  Fielding  is  here  placed  at  the  head,  will 
be  continued  under  the  same  editorial  arrangements, 
and  that  lives  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
in  their  several  walks  are  already  in  active  progress 
for  publication. 

The  second  work  in  this  new  popular  series  is 
nearly  ready  and  will  speedily  be  announced. 
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TO  THE    HON.   GEORGE   LYTTLETON, 

ONE    OF    THE    LORDS    COMMISSIONERS    OF    THE    TREASURY. 


SIR, 

Notwithstanding  your  constant  refusal  when 
I  hare  asked  leave  to  prefix  your  name  to  this  dedi- 
cation, I  must  still  insist  on  my  right  to  desire  your 
protection  of  this  work. 

To  you,  sir,  it  is  owing  that  this  history  was  ever 
begun.  It  was  hy  your  desire  that  I  first  thought  of 
such  a  composition.  So  many  years  have  since  passed, 
that  you  may  have  perhaps  forgotten  this  circum- 
stance ;  but  your  desires  are  to  me  in  the  nature  of 
commands,  and  the  impression  of  them  is  never  to 
be  erased  from  my  memory. 

Again,  sir,  without  your  assistance  this  history 
had  never  been  completed.  Be  not  startled  at  the 
assertion.  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  on  you  the  sus- 
picion of  being  a  romance-writer.  I  mean  no  more 
than  that  I  partly  owe  to  you  my  existence  during 
great  part  of  the  time  which  I  have  employed  in 
composing  it ;  another  matter  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remind  you  of,  since  there  are  certain 
actions  of  which  you  are  apt  to  be  extremely  forget- 
ful ;  but  of  these  I  hope  I  shall  always  have  a  better 
memory  than  yourself. 

Lastly,  it  is  owing  to  you  that  the  history  appears 
what  it  now  is.  If  there  be  in  this  work,  as  some 
have  been  pleased  to  say,  a  stronger  picture  of  a 
truly  benevolent  mind  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other,  who  that  knows  you,  and  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance of  yours,  will  doubt  whence  that  benevo- 
lence hath  been  copied  1  The  world  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, make  me  the  compliment  of  thinking  I  took 
it  from  myself.  I  care  not :  this  they  shall  own, 
that  the  two  persons  from  whom  I  have  taken  it — 
that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  in 
the  world — are  strongly  and  zealously  my  friends.  I 
might  be  contented  with  this,  and  yet  my  vanity  will 
add  a  third  to  the  number;  and  him  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest,  not  only  in  his  rank,  but  in 
every  public  and  private  virtue.  But  here,  whilst 
my  gratitude  for  the  princely  benefactions  of  the 
Duke  of  BEDFORD  bursts  from  my  heart,  you  must 
forgive  my  reminding  you  that  it  was  you  who  first 
recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  my  benefactor. 


And  what  are  your  objections  to  the  allowance  of 
the  honour  which  I  have  solicited  1  Why,  you  have 
commended  the  book  so  warmly,  that  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  reading  your  name  before  the  dedication. 
Indeed,  sir,  if  the  book  itself  doth  not  make  you 
ashamed  of  your  commendations,  nothing  that  I  can 
here  write  will  or  ought.  I  am  not  to  give  up  my 
right  to  your  protection  and  patronage,  because  you 
have  commended  my  book :  for  though  I  acknow- 
ledge so  many  obligations  to  you,  I  do  not  add  this 
to  the  number  ;  in  which  friendship,  I  am  convinced, 
hath  so  little  share,  since  that  can  neither  bias  your 
judgment  nor  pervert  your  integrity.  An  enemy 
may  at  any  time  obtain  your  commendation,  by  only 
deserving  it ;  and  the  utmost  which  the  faults  of 
your  friends  can  hope  for  is  your  silence,  or  perhaps, 
if  too  severely  accused,  your  gentle  palliation. 

In  short,  sir,  I  suspect  that  your  dislike  of  public 
praise  is  your  true  objection  to  granting  my  re- 
quest. I  have  observed  that  you  have,  in  common 
with  my  two  other  friends,  an  unwillingness  to  hear 
the  least  mention  of  your  own  virtues ;  that,  as  a 
great  poet  says  of  one  of  you,  (he  might  justly  have 
said  it  of  all  three,)  you 

"  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 
If  men  of  this  disposition  are  as  careful  to  shun 
applause  as  others  are  to  escape  censure,  how  just 
must  be  your  apprehension  of  your  character  falling 
into  my  hands ;  since  what  would  not  a  man  have 
reason  to  dread,  if  attacked  by  an  author  who  had 
received  from  him  injuries  equal  to  my  obligations 
to  you ! 

And  will  not  this  dread, of  censure  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  matter  which  a  man  is  conscious 
of  having  afforded  for  itt  If  his  whole  life,  for  in- 
stance, should  have  been  one  continued  subject  of 
satire,  he  may  well  tremble  when  an  incensed  satirist 
takes  him  in  hand.  Now,  sir,  if  we  apply  this  to 
your  modest  aversion  to  panegyric,  how  reasonable 
will  your  fears  of  me  appear ! 

Yet  surely  you  might  have  gratified  my  ambition, 
from  this  single  confidence, — that  I  shall  always  pre- 
fer the  indulgence  of  your  inclinations  to  the  satis- 
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faction  of  my  own.  A  very  strong  instance  of  which 
I  shall  give  you  in  this  address  ;  in  which  I  am  de- 
termined to  follow  the  example  of  all  other  dedica- 
tors, and  will  consider  not  what  my  patron  really 
deserves  to  have  written,  but  what  he  will  he  hest 
pleased  to  read 

Without  further  preface,  then,  I  here  present  you 
with  the  labours  of  some  years  of  my  life.  What 
merit  these  labours  have  is  already  known  to  your- 
self. If  from  your  favourable  judgment  I  have  con- 
ceived some  esteem  for  them,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  vanity,  since  I  should  have  agreed  as  impli- 
citly to  your  opinion,  had  it  been  given  in  favour  of 
any  other  man's  production.  Negatively,  at  least, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  had  I  been  sensible 
of  any  great  demerit  in  the  work,  you  are  the  last 
person  to  whose  protection  I  would  have  ventured 
to  recommend  it. 

From  the  name  of  my  patron,  indeed,  I  hope  my 
reader  will  be  convinced,  at  his  very  entrance  on  this 
work,  that  he  will  find  in  the  whole  course  of  it 
nothing  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue  ;  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  rules 
of  decency,  nor  which  can  offend  even  the  chastest 
eye  in  the  perusal.  On  the  contrary,  I  declare,  that 
to  recommend  goodness  and  innocence  hath  been 
my  sincere  endeavour  in  this  history.  This  honest 
purpose  you  have  been  pleased  to  think  I  have  at- 
tained :  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  likeliest  to  be  at- 
tained in  books  of  this  kind  ;  for  an  example  is  a 
kind  of  picture,  in  which  Virtue  becomes  as  it  were 
an  object  of  sight,  and  strikes  us  with  an  idea  of  that 
loveliness  which  Plato  asserts  there  is  in  her  naked 
charms. 

Besides  displaying  that  beauty  of  Virtue  which 
may  attract  the  admiration  of  mankind,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  engage  a  stronger  motive  to  human  action 
in  her  favour,  by  convincing  men  that  their  true  in- 
terest directs  them  to  a  pursuit  of  her.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  shown  that  no  acquisitions  of  guilt 
can  compensate  the  loss  of  that  solid  inward  comfort 
of  mind,  which  is  the  sure  companion  of  innocence 


and  virtue;  nor  can  in  the  least  balance  the  evil 
of  that  horror  and  anxiety  which,  in  their  room, 
guilt  introduces  into  our  bosoms.  And  again,  that 
as  these  acquisitions  are  in  themselves  generally 
worthless,  so  are  the  means  to  attain  them  not  only 
base  and  infamous,  but  at  best  incertain,  and  alwayr, 
full  of  danger.  Lastly,  I  have  endeavoured  strongly 
to  inculcate,  that  virtue  and  innocence  can  scarce 
ever  be  injured  but  by  indiscretion  ;  and  that  it  is 
this  alone  which  often  betrays  them  into  the  snares 
that  deceit  and  villany  spread  for  them.  A  moral 
which  I  have  the  more  industriously  laboured,  as 
the  teaching  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  likeliest  to  be  at- 
tended with  success ;  since  I  believe  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  good  men  wise  than  to  make  bad 
men  good. 

For  these  purposes  I  have  employed  all  the  wit 
and  humour  of  which  I  am  master  in  the -following 
history  ;  wherein  I  have  endeavoured  to  laugh  man- 
kind out  of  their  favourite  follies  and  vices.  Ho\v 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  good  attempt  I  shall 
submit  to  the  candid  reader,  with  only  two  requests  : 
first,  that  he  will  not  expect  to  find  perfection  in 
this  work  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  will  excuse  some 
parts  of  it,  if  they  fall  short  of  that  little  merit  which 
I  hope  may  appear  in  others. 

I  will  detain  you,  sir,  no  longer.  Indeed  I  have 
run  into  a  preface,  while  1  professed  to  write  a 
dedication.  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise "?  I  dare 
not  praise  you ;  and  the  only  means  I  know  of  to 
avoid  it  when  you  are  in  my  thoughts,  are  either  to 
be  entirely  silent,  or  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject. 

Pardon,  therefore,  what  I  have  said  in  this  epistle 
not  only  without  your  consent,  but  absolutely  against 
it ;  and  give  me  at  least  leave,  in  this  public  manner, 
to  declare  that 
I  am, 

With  the  highest  respect  and  gratitude, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

Obedient,  humble  servant, 

HENRY  FIELDING. 


• 
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BOOK  I. 

CONTAINING  AS  MUCH  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FOUND- 
LING AS  IS  NECESSARY  OR  PROPER  TO  ACQUAINT 
THE  READER  WITH  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THIS 
HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Introduction  to  the  work,  or  bill  of  fare  to  the  feast. 

AN  author  ought  to  consider  himself,  not  as  a  gentle- 
man who  gives  a  private  or  eleemosynary  treat,  but 
rather  as  one  who  keeps  a  public  ordinary,  at  which 
all  persons  are  welcome  for  their  money.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  well  known  that  the  entertainer 
provides  what  fare  he  pleases  ;  and  though  this  should 
be  very  indifferent,  and  utterly  disagreeable  to  the 
taste  of  his  company,  they  must  not  find  any  fault ; 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  good  breeding  forces  them  out- 
wardly to  approve  and  to  commend  whatever  is  set 
before  them.  Now  the  contrary  of  this  happen*  to 
the  master  of  an  ordinary.  Men  who  pay  for  what 
they  eat  will  insist  on  gratifying  their  palates,  how- 
ever nice  and  whimsical  these  may  prove ;  and  if 
everything  is  not  agreeable  to  their  taste,  will  chal- 
lenge a  right  to  censure,  to  abuse,  and  to  d — n  their 
dinner  without  control. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  giving  offence  to  their  cus- 
tomers by  any  such  disappointment,  it  hath  been 
usual  with  the  honest  and  well-meaning  host  to  pro- 
vide a  bill  of  fare  which  all  persons  may  peruse  at 
their  first  entrance  into  the  house  ;  and  having  thence 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  entertainment  which 
they  may  expect,  may  either  stay  and  regale  with 
what  is  provided  for  them,  or  may  depart  to  some 
other  ordinary  better  accommodated  to  their  taste. 

As  we  do  not  disdain  to  borrow  wit  or  wisdom 
from  any  man  who  is  capable  of  lending  us  either, 
we  have  condescended  to  take  a  hint  from  these 
honest  victuallers,  and  shall  prefix  not  only  a  general 
bill  of  fare  to  our  whole  entertainment,  but  shall 
likewise  give  the  reader  particular  bills  to  every 
course  which  is  to  be  served  up  in  this  and  the  en- 
suing volumes. 

The  provision,  then,  which  we  have  here  made  is 
no  other  than  Human  Nature.  Nor  do  I  fear  that 
my  sensible  reader,  though  most  luxurious  in  his 
taste,  will  start,  cavil,  or  be  offended,  because  I  have 
named  but  one  article.  The  tortoise,  as  the  alder- 
man of  Bristol,  well  learned  in  eating,  knows  by 
much  experience,  besides  the  delicious  calipash  and 
calipee,  contains  many  different  kinds  of  food ;  nor 
can  the  learned  reader  be  ignorant,  that  in  human 
nature,  though  here  collected  under  one  general 
name,  is  such  prodigious  variety,  that  a  cook  will 
have  sooner  gone  through  all  the  several  species  of 


animal  and  vegetable  food  in  the  world,  than  an 
author  will  be  able  to  exhaust  so  extensive  a  sub- 
ject. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  be  apprehended  from 
the  more  delicate,  that  this  dish  is  too  common  and 
vulgar;  for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all  the  ro- 
mances, novels,  plays,  and  poems,  with  which  the 
stalls  abound  1  Many  exquisite  viands  might  be  re- 
jected by  the  epicure,  if  it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for 
his  contemning  of  them  as  common  and  vulgar,  that, 
something  was  to  be  found  in  the  most  paltry  alleys 
under  the  same  name.  In  reality,  true  nature  is  as 
difficult  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  as  the  Bayonne 
ham,  or  Bologna  sausage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  shops. 

But  the  whole,  to  continue  the  same  metaphor, 
consists  in  the  cookery  of  the  author ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Pope  tells  us, 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 

The  same  animal  which  hath  the  honour  to  have 
some  part  of  his  flesh  eaten  at  the  table  of  a  duke, 
may  perhaps  be  degraded  in  another  part,  and  some 
of  his  limbs  gibbeted,  as  it  were,  in  the  vilest  stall 
in  town.  Where,  then,  lies  the  difference  between 
the  food  of  the  nobleman  and  the  porter,  if  both  are 
at  dinner  on  the  same  ox  or  calf,  but  in  the  seasoning, 
the  dressing,  the  garnishing,  and  the  setting  forth  1 . 
Hence  the  one  provokes  and  incites  the  most  languid 
appetite,  and  the  other  turns  and  palls  that  which  is 
the  sharpest  and  keenest. 

In  like  manner,  the  excellence  of  the  mental  en- 
tertainment consists  less  in  the  subject  than  in  the 
author's  skill  in  well  dressing  it  up.  How  pleased, 
therefore,  will  the  reader  be  to  find  that  we  have,  in 
the  following  work,  adhered  closely  to  one  of  the 
highest  principles  of  the  best  cook  which  the  present 
age,  or  perhaps  that  of  Heliogabalus,  hath  produced  * 
This  great  man,  as  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
polite  eating,  begins  at  first  by  setting  plain  things 
before  his  hungry  guests,  rising  afterwards  by  de- 
grees as  their  stomachs  may  be  supposed  to  decrease, 
to  the  very  quintessence  of  sauce  and  spices.  In 
like  manner,  we  shall  represent  human  nature  at 
first  to  the  keen  appetite  of  our  reader,  in  that  more 
plain  and  simple  manner  in  which  it  is-  found  in  the 
country,  and  shall  hereafter  hash  and  ragoo  it  with 
all  the  high  French  and  Italian  seasoning  of  affecta- 
tion and  vice  which  courts  and  cities  afford.  By 
these  means,  we  doubt  not  but  our  reader  may  be 
rendered  desirous  to  read  on  for  ever,  as  the  great 
person  just  above-mentioned  is  supposed  to  have 
made  some  persons  eat. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will  now  detain 
those  who  like  our  bill  of  fare  no  longer  from  their 
diet,  and  shall  proceed  directly  to  serve  up  the  first 
course  of  our  history  for  their  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  short  description  of  Squire  Allworthy,  and  a  fuller  account 
of  Miss  Bridget  Allworthy,  his  sister. 

IN  that  part  of  the  western  division  of  this  kingdom 
which  is  commonly  called  Somersetshire,  there  lately 
lived,  and  perhaps  lives  still,  a  gentleman  whose 
name  was  Allworthy,  and  who  might  well  be  called 
the  favourite  of  both  nature  and  fortune ;  for  both 
of  these  seem  to  have  contended  which  should  bless 
and  enrich  him  most.  In  this  contention,  nature 
may  seem  to  some  to  have  come  off  victorious,  as 
she  bestowed  on  him  many  gifts,  while  fortune  had 
only  one  gift  in  her  power;  but  in  pouring  forth 
this,  she  was  so  very  profuse,  that  others  perhaps 
may  think  this  single  endowment  to  have  been  more 
than  equivalent  to  all  the  various  blessings  which 
he  enjoyed  from  nature.  From  the  former  of  these, 
he  derived  an  agreeable  person,  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, a  solid  understanding,  and  a  benevolent  heart ; 
by  the  latter,  he  was  decreed  to  the  inheritance  of 
one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  county. 

This  gentleman  had  in  his  youth  married  a  very 
worthy  and  beautiful  woman,  of  whom  he  had  been 
extremely  fond :  by  her  he  had  had  three  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy.  He  had  likewise 
had  the  misfortune  of  burying  this  beloved  wife 
herself,  about  five  years  before  the  time  in  which 
this  history  chooses  to  set  out.  This  loss,  however 
great,  he  bore  like  a  man.  of  sense  and  constancy, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  he  would  often  talk  a 
little  whimsically  on  this  head ;  for  he  sometimes 
said  he  looked  on  himself  as  still  married,  and  con- 
sidered his  wife  as  only  gone,  a  little  before  him,  a 
journey  which  he  should  most  certainly,  sooner  or 
later,  take  after  her;  and  that  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  of  meeting  her  again  in  a  place  where  he 
should  never  part  with  her  more, — sentiments  for 
which  his  sense  was  arraigned  by  one  part  of  his 
neighbours,  his  religion  by  a  second,  and  his  sin- 
cerity by  a  third. 

He  now  lived,  for  the  most  part,  retired  in  the 
country,  with  one  sister,  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
tender  affection.  This  lady  was  now  somewhat  past 
the  age  of  thirty,  an  era  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  malicious,  the  title  of  old  maid  may  with  no 
impropriety  be  assumed.  She  was  of  that  species 
of  women  whom  you  commend  rather  for  good 
qualities  than  beauty,  and  who  are  generally  called, 
by  their  own  sex,  very  good  sort  of  women — as  good 
a  sort  of  woman,  madam,  as  you  would  wish  to 
know.  Indeed,  she  was  so  far  from  regretting  want 
of  beauty,  that  she  never  mentioned  that  perfection, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  without  contempt ;  and 
would  often  thank  God  she  was  not  as  handsome  as 
Miss  Such-a-one,  whom  perhaps  beauty  had  led  into 
errors  which  she  might  have  otherwise  avoided. 
Miss  Bridget  Allworthy  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
this  lady)  very  rightly  conceived  the  charms  of  per- 
son in  a  woman  to  be  no  better  than  snares  for  her- 
self, as  well  as  for  others ;  and  yet  so  discreet  was 
she  in  her  conduct,  that  her  prudence  was  as  much 
on  the  guard  as  if  she  had  all  the  snares  to  appre- 
hend which  were  ever  laid  for  her  whole  sex.  In- 
deed, I  have  observed,  though  it  may  seem  unac- 
countable to  the  reader,  that  this  guard  of  prudence, 
like  the  trained  bands,  is  always  readiest  to  go  on 
duty  where  there  is  the  least  danger.  It  often  basely 
and  cowardly  deserts  those  paragons  for  whom  the 
men  are  all  wishing,  sighing,  dying,  and  spreading 
every  net  in  their  power ;  and  constantly  attends  at 
the  heels  of  that  higher  order  of  women  for  whom 
the  other  sex  have  a  more  distant  and  awful  respect, 
and  whom  (from  despair,  I  suppose,  of  success)  they 
never  venture  to  attack. 


Reader,  I  think  proper,  before  we  proceed  any 
farther  together,  to  acquaint  thee  that  I  intend  to 
digress,  through  this  whole  history,  as  often  as  I  see 
occasion,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  better  judge  than 
any  pitiful  critic  whatever ;  and  here  I  must  desire 
all  those  critics  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  not 
to  intermeddle  with  affairs  or  works  which  no  ways 
concern  them ;  for  till  they  produce  the  authority  by 
which  they  are  constituted  judges,  I  shall  not  plead 
to  their  jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER  III. 

An  odd  accident  which  befell  Mr.  Allworthy  at  his  return  home. 
The  decent  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Wilkins,  with  some 
proper  animadversions  on  bastards. 

I  HAVE  told  my  reader,  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
that  Mr.  Allworthy  inherited  a  large  fortune ;  that 
he  had  a  good  heart,  and  no  family.  Hence,  doubt- 
less, it  will  be  concluded  by  many  that  he  lived 
like  an  honest  man,  owed  no  one  a  shilling,  took 
nothing  but  what  was  his  own,  kept  a  good  house, 
entertained  his  neighbours  with  a  hearty  welcome 
at  his  table,  and  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  i.  e.  to 
those  who  had  rather  beg  than  work,  by  giving  them 
the  offals  from  it ;  that  he  died  immensely  rich,  and 
built  an  hospital. 

And  true  it  is  that  he  did  many  of  these  things ; 
but  had  he  done  nothing  more  I  should  have  left 
him  to  have  recorded  his  own  merit  on  some  fair 
freestone  over  the  door  of  that  hospital.  Matters 
of  a  much  more  extraordinary  kind  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  history,  or  I  should  grossly  misspend 
my  time  in  writing  so  voluminous  a  work ;  and  you, 
my  sagacious  friend,  might  with  equal  profit  and 
pleasure  travel  through  some  pages  which  certain 
droll  authors  have  been  facetiously  pleased  to  call 
The  History  of  England. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  absent  a  full  quarter  of 
a  year  in  London,  on  some  very  particular  business, 
though  I  know  not  what  it  was ;  but  judge  of  its 
importance  by  its  having  detained  him  so  long  from 
home,  whence  he  had  not  been  absent  a  month  at  a 
time  during  the  space  of  many  years.  He  came  to 
his  house  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  a  short 
supper  with  his  sister,  retired  much  fatigued  to  his 
chamber.  Here,  having  spent  some  minutes  011  his 
knees — a  custom  which  he  never  broke  through  on 
any  account — he  was  preparing  to  step  into  bed, 
when,  upon  opening  the  clothes,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise he  beheld  an  infant,  wrapt  up  in  some  coars:> 
linen,  in  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep,  between  his 
sheets.  He  stood  some  time  lost  in  astonishment 
at  this  sight;  but,  as  good  nature  had  ahvays  the 
ascendant  in  his  mind,  he  soon  began  to  be  touched 
with  sentiments  of  compassion  for  the  little  wretch 
before  him.  He  then  rang  his  bell,  and  ordered  an 
elderly  woman-servant  to  rise  immediately,  and  come 
to  him  ;  and  in  the  meantime  was  so  eager  in  con- 
templating the  beauty  of  innocence,  appearing  in 
those  lively  colours  with  which  infancy  and  sleep 
always  display  it,  that  his  thoughts  were  too  much 
engaged  to  reflect  that  he  was  in  his  shirt  when 
the  matron  came  in.  She  had  indeed  given  her 
master  sufficient  time  to  dress  himself;  for  out  of 
respect  to  him,  and  regard  to  decency,  she  had  spent 
many  minutes  in  adjusting  her  hair  at  the  looking- 
glass,  notwithstanding  all  the  hurry  in  which  she 
had  been  summoned  by  the  servant,  and  though  her 
master,  for  aught  she  knew,  lay  expiring  in  an  apo- 
plexy, or  in  some  other  fit. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  a  creature  who 
lad  so  strict  a  regard  to  decency  in  her  own  person, 
should  be  shocked  at  the  least  deviation  from  it  in 
another.  She  therefore  no  sooner  opened  the  door, 
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and  saw  her  master  standing  by  the  bedside  in  his  j 
shirt,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  than  she  started 
back  in  a  most  terrible  fright,  and  might  perhaps 
have  swooned  away,  had  he  not  now  recollected  his 
being  undrest,  and  put  an  end  to  her  terrors  by  de- 
siring her  to  stay  without  the  door  till  he  had  thrown 
some  olothes  OTer  his  back,  and  was  become  inca- 
pable of  shocking  the  pure  eyes  of  Mrs.  Deborah 
AVilkins,  who,  though  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her 
age,  vowed  she  had  never  beheld  a  man  without  his 
coat.  Sneerers  and  profane  wits  may  perhaps  laugh 
at  her  first  fright ;  yet  my  grave  reader,  when  he 
considers  the  time  of  night,  the  summons  from  her 
bed,  and  the  situation  in  which  she  found  her  master, 
will  highly  justify  and  applaud  her  conduct,  unless 
the  prudence  which  must  be  supposed  to  attend 
maidens  at  that  period  of  life  at  which  Mrs.  Deborah 
had  arrived,  should  a  little  lessen  his  admiration. 

When  Mrs.  Deborah  returned  into  the  room,  and 
was  acquainted  by  her  master  with  the  finding  the 
little  infant,  her  consternation  was  rather  greater 
than  his  had  been ;  nor  could  she  refrain  from  cry- 
ing out,  with  great  horror  of  accent  as  well  as  look, 
"  5lygood  sir!  what's  to  bedonel"  Mr.  Allworthy 
answered,  she  must  take  care  of  the  child  that  even- 
ing, and  in  the  morning  he  would  give  orders  to 
provide  it  a  nurse.  "  Yes,  sir,"  says  she  ;  "  and  I 
hope  your  worship  will  send  out  your  warrant  to 
take  up  the  hussy  its  mother,  for  she  must  be  one 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
her  committed  to  Bridewell,  and  whipt  at  the  cart's 
tail.  Indeed,  such  wicked  sluts  cannot  be  -too  se- 
verely punished.  I'll  warrant  'tis  not  her  first,  by 
her  impudence  in  laying  it  to  your  worship."  "  In 
laying  it  to  me,  Deborah!"  answered  Allworthy: 
"  I  can't  think  she  hath  any  such  design.  I  suppose 
she  hath  only  taken  this  method  to  provide  for  her 
child ;  and  truly  I  am  glad  she  hath  not  done  worse." 
"  I  don't  know  what  is  worse,"  cries  Deborah, 
"  than  for  such  wicked  strumpets  to  lay  their  sins  at 
honest  men's  doors;  and  though  your  worship  knows 
your  own  innocence,  yet  the  world  is  censorious; 
and  it  hath  been  many  an  honest  man's  hap  to  pass 
for  the  father  of  children  he  never  begot ;  and  if 
your  worship  should  provide  for  the  child,  it  may 
make  the  people  the  apter  to  believe  ;  besides,  why 
should  your  worship  provide  for  what  the  parish  is 
obliged  to  maintain  1  For  my  own  part,  if  it  was  an 
honest  man's  child,  indeed — but  for  my  own  part, 
it  goes  against  me  to  touch  these  misbegotten 
wretches,  whom  I  don't  look  upon  as  my  fellow- 
creatures.  Faugh!  how  it  stinks!  It  doth  not 
smell  like  a  Christian.  If  I  might  be  so  bold  to 
give  my  advice,  I  would  have  it  put  in  a  basket,  and 
sent  out  and  laid  at  the  churchwarden's  door.  It  is 
a  good  night,  only  a  little  rainy  and  windy ;  and  if 
it  was  well  wrapt  up,  and  put  in  a  warm  basket,  it  is 
two  to  one  but  it  lives  till  it  is  found  in  the  morning. 
But  if  it  should  not,  we  have  discharged  our  duty  in 
taking  care  of  it ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  such 
creatures  to  die  in  a  state  of  innocence,  than  to  grow 
up  and  imitate  their  mothers ;  for  nothing  better 
can  be  expected  of  them." 

There  were  some  strokes  in  this  speech  which 
perhaps  would  have  offended  Mr.  Allworthy,  had 
he  strictly  attended  to  it ;  but  he  had  now  got  one 
of  his  fingers  into  the  infant's  hand,  which,  by  its 
gentle  pressure,  seeming  to  implore  his  assistance, 
had  certainly  outpleaded  the  eloquence  of  Mrs. 
Deborah,  had  it  been  ten  times  greater  than  it  was. 
He  now  gave  Mrs.  Deborah  positive  orders  to  take 
the  child  to  her  own  bed,  and  to  call  up  a  maid- 
servant to  provide  it  pap,  and  other  things,  against 
it  waked.  He  likewise  ordered  that  proper  clothes 


should  be  procured  for  it  early  in  the  morning,  and 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  himself  as  soon  as  he 
was  stirring. 

Such  was  the  discernment  of  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and 
such  the  respect  she  bore  her  master,  under  whom 
she  enjoyed  a  most  excellent  place,  that  her  scruples 
gave  way  to  his  peremptory  commands ;  and  she 
took  the  child  under  her  arms,  without  any  appa- 
rent disgust  at  the  illegality  of  its  birth ;  and  declar- 
ing it  was  a  sweet  little  infant,  -walked  off  with  it  to 
her  own  chamber. 

Allworthy  here  betook  himself  to  those  pleasing 
slumbers  which  a  heart  that  hungers  after  goodness 
is  apt  to  enjoy  when  thoroughly  satisfied.  As  these 
are  possibly  sweeter  than  what  are  occasioned  by 
any  other  hearty  meal,  I  should  take  more  pains  to 
display  them  to  the  reader,  if  I  knew  any  air  to  re- 
commend him  to  for  the  procuring  such  an  appetite. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  reader's  neck  brought  into  danger  by  a  description ;  bis 
escape ;  and  the  great  condescension  of  Miss  Bridget  Ail- 
worthy. 

THE  Gothic  style  of  building  could  produce  nothing 
nobler  than  Mr.  Allworthy's  house.  There  was  an 
air  of  grandeur  in  it  that  struck  you  with  awe,  and 
rivalled  the  beauties  of  the  best  Grecian  architecture ; 
and  it  was  as  commodious  within  as  venerable  with- 
out. 

It  stood  on  che  south-east  side  of  a  hill,  but  nearer 
the  bottom  than  the  top  of  it,  so  as  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  north-east  by  a  grove  of  old  oaks  which 
rose  above  it  in  a  gradual  ascent  of  near  half  a  mile, 
and  yet  high  enough  to  enjoy  a  most  charming  pro- 
spect of  the  valley  beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grove  was  a  fine  lawn,  sloping 
down  towards  the  house,  near  the  summit  of  which 
rose  a  plentiful  spring,  gushing  out  of  a  rock  covered 
with  firs,  and  forming  a  constant  cascade  of  about 
thirty  feet,  not  carried  down  a  regular  flight  of  steps, 
but  tumbling  in  a  natural  fall  over  the  broken  and 
mossy  stones  till  it  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock, 
then  running  off  in  a  pebbly  channel,  that  with 
many  lesser  falls  winded  along,  till  it  fell  into  a  lake 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
low the  house  on  the  south  side,  and  which  was  seen 
from  every  room  in  the  front.  Out  of  this  lake, 
which  filled  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain,  embel- 
lished with  groups  of  beeches  and  elms,  and  fed  with 
sheep,  issued  a  river,  that  for  several  miles  was  seen 
to  meander  through  an  amazing  variety  of  meadows 
and  woods  till  it  emptied  itself  into  the  sea,  with  a 
large  arm  of  which,  and  an  island  beyond  it,  the 
prospect  was  closed. 

On  the  right  of  this  valley  opened  another  of  less 
extent,  adorned  with  several  villages,  and  terminated 
by  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  ruined  abbey,  grown 
over  with  ivy,  and  part  of  the  front,  which  remained 
still  entire. 

The  left-hand  scene  presented  the  view  of  a  very 
fine  park,  composed  of  very  unequal  ground,  and 
agreeably  varied  with  all  the  diversity  that  hills, 
lawns,  wood,  and  water,  laid  out  with  admirable 
taste,  but  owing  less  to  art  than  to  nature,  could 
give.  Beyond  this,  the  country  gradually  rose  into 
a  ridge  of  wild  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  were 
above  the  clouds. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  morning 
was  remarkably  serene,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  walked 
forth  on  the  terrace,  where  the  dawn  opened  every 
minute  that  lovely  prospect  we  have  before  described 
to  his  eye ;  and  now  having  sent  forth  streams  of 
light,  which  ascended  the  blue  firmament  before  him, 
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as  harbingers  preceding  his  pomp,  in  the  full  blazi 
of  his  majesty  up  rose  the  sun,  than  which  one  objec 
alone  in  this  lower  creation  could  be  more  glorious 
and  that  Mr.  Allworthy  himself  presented — a  human 
being  replete  with  benevolence,  meditating  in  wha 
manner  he  might  render  himself  most  acceptable  to 
his  Creator,  by  doing  most  good  to  his  creatures. 

Reader,  take  care.  I  have  unadvisedly  led  thee 
to  the  top  of  as  high  a  hill  as  Mr.  Alhvorthy's,  and 
how  to  get  thee  down  without  breaking  thy  neck, 
I  do  not  well  know.  However,  let  us  e'en  venture 
to  slide  down  together ;  for  Miss  Bridget  rings  hei 
bell,  and  Mr.  Allworthy  is  summoned  to  breakfast, 
where  I  must  attend,  and,  if  you  please,  shall  be  glad 
of  your  company. 

The  usual  compliments  having  passed  between 
Mr.  Allworthy  and  Miss  Bridget,  and  the  tea  being 
poured  out,  he  summoned  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  told 
his  sister  he  had  a  present  for  her,  for  which  she 
thanked  him, — imagining,  I  suppose,  it  had  been  a 
gown,  or  some  ornament  for  her  person.  Indeed, 
he  very  often  made  her  such  presents ;  and  she,  in 
complaisance  to  him,  spent  much  time  in  adorning 
herself.  I  say  in  complaisance  to  him,  because  she 
always  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  dress, 
and  for  those  ladies  who  made  it  their  study. 

But  if  such  was  her  expectation,  how  was  she  dis- 
appointed when  Mrs.  Wilkins,  according  to  the  order 
she  had  received  from  her  master,  produced  the  little 
infant !  Great  surprises,  as  hath  been  observed,  are 
apt  to  be  silent ;  and  so  was  Miss  Bridget,  till  her 
brother  began,  and  told  her  the  whole  story,  which, 
as  the  reader  knows  it  already,  we  shall  not  repeat. 

Miss  Bridget  had  always  expressed  so  great  a  re- 
gard for  what  the  ladies  are  pleased  to  call  virtue, 
and  had  herself  maintained  such  a  seA'erity  of  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  expected,  especially  by  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
that  she  would  have  vented  much  bitterness  on  this 
occasion,  and  would  have  voted  for  sending  the 
child,  as  a  kind  of  noxious  animal,  immediately  out 
of  the  house ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  rather  took 
the  good-natured  side  of  the  question,  intimated 
some  compassion  for  the  helpless  little  creature,  and 
commended  her  brother's  charity  in  what  he  had 
done. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  account  for  this  behaviour 
from  her  condescension  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  when  we 
have  informed  him  that  the  good  man  had  ended  his 
narrative  with  owning  a  resolution  to  take  care  of 
the  child,  and  to  breed  him  up  as  his  own ;  for,  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,  she  was  always  ready  to 
oblige  her  brother,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  contra- 
dicted his  sentiments.  She  would,  indeed,  some- 
times make  a  few  observations,  as  that  men  were 
headstrong,  and  must  have  their  own  way,  and  would 
wish  she  had  been  blest  with  an  independent  for- 
tune ;  but  these  were  always  vented  in  a  low  voice, 
and  at  the  most  amounted  only  to  what  is  called 
muttering. 

However,  what  she  withheld  from  the  infant,  she 
bestowed  with  the  utmost  profuseness  on  the  poor 
unknown  mother,  whom  she  called  an  impudent 
slut,  a  wanton  hussy,  an  audacious  harlot,  a  wicked 
jade,  a  vile  strumpet,  with  every  other  appellation 
with  which  the  tongue  of  virtue  never  fails  to  lash 
those  who  bring  a  disgrace  on  the  sex. 

A  consultation  was  now  entered  into  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  discover  the  mother.  A  scrutiny 
was  first  made  into  the  characters  of  the  female 
servants  of  the  house,  who  were  all  acquitted  by 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  with  apparent  merit;  for  she  had 
collected  them  herself,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  such  another  set  of  scarecrows. 

The  next  stop  was  to  examine  among  the  inha- 


bitants of  the  parish  ;  and  this  was  referred  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  who  was  to  inquire  with  all  imaginable 
diligence,  and  to  make  her  report  in  the  afternoon. 

Matters  being  thus  settled,  Mr.  Allworthy  with- 
drew to  his  study,  as  was  his  custom,  and  left  the 
child  to  his  sister,  who,  at  his  desire,  had  under- 
taken the  care  of  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  a  few  common  matters,  « ith  a  very  uncommon 
observation  upon  thum. 

WHEN  her  master  was  departed,  Mrs.  Deborah  stood 
silent,  expecting  her  cue  from  Miss  Bridget ;  for  as 
to  what  had  passed  before  her  master,  the  prudent 
housekeeper  by  no  means  relied  upon  it,  as  she  had 
often  known  the  sentiments  of  the  lady  in  her 
brother's  absence,  to  differ  greatly  from  those  which 
she  had  expressed  in  his  presence.  Miss  Bridget 
did  not,  however,  suffer  her  to  continue  long  in  this 
doubtful  situation ;  -for  having  looked  some  time 
earnestly  at  the  child,  as  it  lay  asleep  in  the  lap  of 
Mrs.  Deborah,  the  good  lady  could  not  forbear  giving 
it  a  hearty  kiss,  at  the  same  time  declaring  herself 
wonderfully  pleased  with  its  beauty  and  innocence. 
Mrs.  Deborah  no  sooner  observed  this  than  she  fell 
to  squeezing  and  kissing,  with  as  great  raptures  as 
sometimes  inspire,  the  sage  dame  of  forty  and  five 
towards  a  youthful  and  vigorous  bridegroom,  crying 
out,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  O,  the  dear  little  creature  !— 
The  dear,  sweet,  pretty  creature !  Well,  I  vow  it  is 
as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  was  seen  1" 

These  exclamations  continued  till  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  lady,  who  now  proceeded  to  execute 
the  commission  given  her  by  her  brother,  and  j 
orders  for  providing  all  necessaries  for  the  child, 
appointing  a  very  good  room  in  the  house  for  his 
nursery.  Her  orders  were  indeed  so  liberal,  that, 
had  it  been  a  child  of  her  own,  she  could  not  have 
exceeded  them ;  but,  lest  the  virtuous  reader  may 
condemn  her  for  showing  too  great  regard  to  a  baae- 
born  infant,  to  which  all  charity  is  condemned  by 
law  as  irreligious,  we  think  proper  to  observe  that 
she  concluded  the  whole  with  saying,  "  Since  it  was 
her  brother's  whim  to  adopt  the  little  brat,  she  sup- 
posed little  master  must  be  treated  with  great  ten- 
derness. For  her  part,  she  could  not  help  thinking 
it  was  an  encouragement  to  vice ;  but  that  she  knew 
too  much  of  the  obstinacy  of  mankind  to  oppose  any 
of  their  ridiculous  humours." 

With  reflections  of  this  nature  she  usually,  as  has 
been  hinted,  accompanied  every  act  of  compliance 
with  her  brother's  inclinations ;  and  surely  nothing 
could  more  contribute  to  heighten  the  merit  of  this 
compliance  than  a  declaration  that  she  knew,  at  the 
same  time,  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  those 
inclinations  to  which  she  submitted.  Tacit  obedi- 
ence implies  no  force  upon  the  will,  and  . 
quently  may  be  easily,  and  -\\ithont  am  pains,  pre- 
served; but  when  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  or  a 
Friend,  performs  what  we  desire,  with  grumbling 
and  reluctance,  with  expressions  of  dislike  and  dis- 
satisfaction, the  manifest  difficulty  which  they  under- 
go must  greatly  enhance  the  obligation. 

As  this  is  one  of  those  deep  o!>-n  \ations  which 
»-ery  few  readers  can  be  supposed  capable  of  making 
themselves,  I  have  thought  proper  to  lend  them  my 
issistaiiec  ;  but  this  is  a  favour  rarely  to  be  expected 
n  the  course  of  my  work.  Indeed,  I  shall  seldom 
or  never  indulge  him,  unless  in  such  instan< 
his,  where  nothing  but.  the  inspiration  with  which 
we  writers  are  gifted,  can  possibly  enable  anyone  to 
nake  the  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mrs.  Deborah  is  introduced  into  the  parish  with  a  simi'e.     A 
short   account    of  Jenny    .Tones,    with   the    difficulties  anil 
discouragements  which  may  attend  young  women  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning. 

MRS.  DEBORAH,  having  disposed  of  the  child  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  her  master,  now  prepared  to  visit 
those  habitations  which  were  supposed  to  conceal  its 
mother. 

Not  otherwise  than  when  a  kite,  tremendous  hird, 
is  beheld  by  the  feathered  generation  soaring  aloft, 
and  hovering  over  their  heads,  the  amorous  dove, 
and  every  innocent  little  bird,  spread  wide  the 
alarm,  and  fly  trembling  into  their  hiding-places. 
He  proudly  beats  the  air,  conscious  of  his  dignity, 
and  meditates  intended  mischief. 

So  when  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Deborah  was  pro- 
claimed through  the  street,  all  the  inhabitants  ran 
trembling  into  their  houses,  each  matron  dreading 
lest  the  visit  should  fall  to  her  lot.  She  with 
stately  steps  proudly  advances  over  the  field :  aloft 
she  bears  her  towering  head,  filled  with  conceit  of 
her  own  pre-eminence,  and  schemes  to  effect  her 
intended  discovery. 

The  sagacious  reader  will  not  from  this  simile 
imagine  these  poor  people  had  any  apprehension  of 
the  design  with  which  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  now  coming 
towards  them  ;  but  as  the  great  beauty  of  the  simile 
may  possibly  sleep  these  hundred  years,  till  some 
future  commentator  shall  take  this  work  in  hand, 
I  think  proper  to  lend  the  reader  a  little  assistance 
in  this  place. 

'  t  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  signify,  that,  as 
i;  is  the  nature  of  a  kite  to  devour  little  birds,  so  is 
it  the  nature  of  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  to 
insult  and  tyrannize  over  little  people.  This  being 
indeed  the  means  which  they  use  to  recompense  to 
themselves  their  extreme  servility  and  condescen- 
sion to  their  superiors  ;  for  nothing  can  be  'more 
reasonable,  than  that  slaves  and  flatterers  should 
exact  the  same  taxes  on  all  below  them,  which  they 
themselves  pay  to  all  above  them. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Deborah  had  occasion  to  exert 
any  extraordinary  condescension  to  Mrs.  Bridget, 
and  by  that  means  had  a  little  soured  her  natural 
disposition,  it  was  usual  with  her  to  walk  forth 
among  these  people,  in  order  to  refine  her  temper,  by 
venting,  and,  as  it  were,  purging  off  all  ill  humours  ; 
on  which  account  she  was  bv  no  means  a  welcome  ' 
visitant :  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  universally  dreaded 
and  hated  by  them  all. 

On  her  arrival  in  this  place,  she  went  immediately 
to  the  habitation  of  an  elderly  matron  ;  to  whom,  as 
this  matron  had  the  good  fortune  to  resemble  herself 
in  the  comeliness  of  her  person,  as  well  as  in  her  age, 
she  had  generally  been  more  favourable  than  to  any 
of  the  rest.  To  this  woman  she  imparted  what  had 
happened,  and  the  design  upon  which  she  was  come 
thither  that  morning.  These  two  began  presently 
to  scrutinize  the  characters  of  the  several  young  girls 
who  lived  in  any  of  those  houses,  and  a"t  last  fixed 
their  strongest  suspicion  on  one  Jenny  Jones,  who, 
they  both  agreed,  was  the  likeliest  person  to  have 
committed  this  fact. 

This  Jenny  Jones  was  no  very  comely  girl,  either 
in  her  face  or  person ;  but  na'ture  had  somewhat 
compensated  the  want  of  beauty  with  what  is  gene- 
rally more  esteemed  by  those  ladies  whose  judgment 
is  arrived  at  years  of  perfect  maturity,  for  she  had 
given  her  a  very  uncommon  share  of  understanding. 
This  gift  Jenny  had  a  good  deal  improved  by  eru- 
dition. She  had  lived  several  years  a  servant  with  a 
schoolmaster,  who,  discovering  a  great  quickness  of 


parts  in  the  girl,  and  an  extraordinary  desire  of 
learning — for  every  leisure  hour  she  was  always 
found  reading  in  the  books  of  the  scholars — had  the 
good-nature,  or  folly — just  as  the  reader  pleases  to 
call  it — to  instruct  her  so  far,  that  she  obtained  a 
competent  skill  in  the  Latin  language,  and  was, 
perhaps,  as  good  a  scholar  as  most  of  the  young  men 
of  quality  of  the  age.  This  advantage,  however,  like 
most  others  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  was  attended 
with  some  small  inconveniences :  for  as  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  young  woman  so  well  accom- 
plished should  have  little  relish  for  the  society  of 
those  whom  fortune  had  made  her  equals,  but  whom 
education  had  rendered  so  much  her  inferiors;  so  is 
it  matter  of  no  greater  astonishment,  that  this  supe- 
riority in  Jenny,  together  with  that  behaviour  which 
is  its  certain  consequence,  should  produce  among 
the  rest  some  little  envy  and  ill-will  towards  her ; 
and  these  had,  perhaps,  secretly  burn;  in  the  bosoms 
of  her  neighbours  ever  since  her  return  from  her 
service. 

Their  envy  did  not,  however,  display  itself  openly, 
till  poor  Jenny,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  and  to 
the  vexation  of  all  the  young  women  in  these  parts, 
had  publicly  shone  forth  on  a  Sunday  in  a  new  silk 
gown,  with  a  laced  cap,  and  other  proper  appendages 
to  these. 

The  flame,  which  had  before  lain  in  embryo,  now 
burst  forth.  Jenny  had,  by  her  learning,  increased 
her  own  pride,  which  none  of  her  neighbours  were 
kind  enough  to  feed  with  the  honour  she  seemed  to 
demand ;  and  now,  instead  of  respect  and  adoration, 
she  gained  nothing  but  hatred  and  abuse  by  her 
finery.  The  whole  parish  declared  she  could  not 
come  honestly  by  such  things  ;  and  parents,  instead 
of  wishing  their  daughters  the  same,  felicitated 
themselves  that  their  children  had  them  not. 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  the  good  woman 
first  mentioned  the  name  of  this  poor  girl  to  Mrs. 
\Vilkins ;  but  there  was  another  circumstance  that 
confirmed  the  latter  in  her  suspicion ;  for  Jenny  had 
lately  been  often  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  house.  She 
had  officiated  as  nurse  to  Miss  Bridget,  in  a  violent 
fit  of  illness,  and  had  sat  up  many  nights  with  that 
lady;  besides  which,  she  had  been  seen  there  the 
very  day  before  Mr.  Allworthy's  return,  by  Mrs. 
Wi'lkins  herself,  though  that  sagacious  person  had 
not  at  first  conceived  any  suspicion  of  her  on  that 
account :  for,  as  she  herself  said,  "  She  had  always 
esteemed  Jenny  as  a  very  sober  girl  (though  indeed 
she  knew  very  little  of  her),  and  had  rather  sus- 
pected some  of  those  wanton  trollops,  who  gave 
themselves  airs,  because,  forsooth,  they  thought 
themselves  handsome." 

Jenny  was  now  summoned  to  appear  in  person 
before  Mrs.  Deborah,  which  she  immediately  did. 
When  Mrs.  Deborah,  putting  on  the  gravity  of  a 
judge,  with  somewhat  more'  than  his  austerity, 
bejan  an  oration  with  the  words,  "  You  audacious 
strumpet'."  in  which  she  proceeded  rather  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  prisoner  than  to  accuse  her. 

Though  Mrs.  Deborah  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  Jenny,  from  the  reasons  above  shown,  it  is 
possible  Mr.  Allworthy  might  have  required  some 
stronger  evidence  to  have  convicted  her;  but  she 
saved  her  accusers  any  such  trouble,  by  freely  con- 

g  the  whole  fact  with  which  she  was  charged. 
This  confession,  though  delivered  rather  in  terms 
of  contrition,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  at  all  mollify 
Mrs.  Deborah,  who  now  pronounced  a  second  judg- 
ment against  her,  in  more  opprobrious  language 
than  before  ;  nor  had  it  any  better  success  with  the 
bystanders,  who  were  now  grown  very  numerous. 
Many  of  them  cried  out,  "  They  thought  what 
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madam's  silk  gown  would  end  in ;"  others  spoke 
sarcastically  of  her  learning.  Not  a  single  female 
was  present  but  found  some  means  of  expressing 
her  abhorrence  of  poor  Jenny,  who  bore  all  very 
patiently,  except  the  malice  of  one  woman,  who 
reflected  upon  her  person,  and  tossing  up  her  nose, 
said,  "  The  man  must  have  a  good  stomach  who 
would  give  silk  gowns  for  such  sort  of  trumpery  !" 
Jenny  replied  to  this  with  a  bitterness  which  might 
have  surprised  a  judicious  person,  who  had  observed 
the  tranquillity  with  which  she  bore  all  the  affronts 
to  her  chastity  ;  but  her  patience  was  perhaps  tired 
out,  for  this  is  a  virtue  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
fatigued  by  exercise. 

Mrs.  Deborah  having  succeeded  beyond  her  hopes 
in  her  inquiry,  returned  with  much  triumph,  and, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  made  a  faithful  report  to  Mr. 
Allworthy,  who  was  much  surprised  at  the  relation  ; 
for  he  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  parts  and  im- 
provements of  this  girl,  whom  he  intended  to  have 
given  in  marriage,  together  with  a  small  living,  to 
a  neighbouring  curate.  His  concern,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion,  was  at  least  equal  to  the  satisfaction 
which  appeared  in  Mrs.  Deborah,  and  to  many 
readers  may  seem  much  more  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Bridget  blessed  herself,  and  said,  "  For  her 
part,  she  should  never  hereafter  entertain  a  good 
opinion  of  any  woman."  For  Jenny  before  this  had 
the  happiness  of  being  much  in  her  good  graces  also. 

The  prudent  housekeeper  was  again  dispatched 
to  bring  the  unhappy  culprit  before  Mr.  Allworthy, 
in  order,  not  as  it  was  hoped  by  some,  and  expected 
by  all,  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  but  to 
receive  wholesome  admonition  and  reproof;  which 
those  who  relish  that  kind  of  instructive  writing 
may  peruse  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  such  grave  matter,  that  the  reader  cannot  laugh 

once  through  the  whole  chapter,   unless  peradventure  he 

should  laugh  at  the  author. 

WHEN  Jenny  appeared,  Mr.  Allworthy  took  her  into 
his  study,  and  spoke  to  her  as  follows  :  "  You  know, 
child,  it  is  in  my  power,  as  a  magistrate,  to  punish 
you  very  rigorously  for  what  you  have  done ;  and 
you  will,  perhaps,  be  the  more  apt  to  fear  I  should 
execute  that  power,  because  you  have  in  a  manner 
laid  your  sins  at  my  door. 

".But,  perhaps,  this  is  one  reason  which  hath  de- 
termined me  to  act  in  a  milder  manner  with  you : 
for,  as  no  private  resentment  should  ever  inf  uence  a 
magistrate,  I  will  be  so  far  from  considering  your 
having  deposited  the  infant  in  my  house  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  your  offence,  that  I  will  suppose,  in  your 
favour,  this  to  have  proceeded  from  a  natural  affec- 
tion to  your  child,  since  you  might  have  some  hopes 
to  see  it  thus  better  provided  for  than  was  in  the 
power  of  yourself,  or  its  wicked  father,  to  provide 
for  it.  I  should  indeed  have  been  highly  offended 
with  you  had  you  exposed  the  little  wretch  in  the 
manner  of  some  inhuman  mothers,  who  seem  no 
less  to  have  abandoned  their  humanity,  than  to  have 
parted  with  their  chastity.  It  is  the  other  part  of 
your  offence,  therefore,  upon  which  I  intend  to  ad- 
monish you,  I  mean  the  violation  of  your  chastity  ; 
— a  crime,  however  lightly  it  may  be  treated  by  de- 
bauc'ied  persons,  is  very  heinous  in  itself,  and  very 
dreadful  in  its  consequences. 

"  The  heinous  nature  of  this  offence  must  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  every  Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
committed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  our  religion, 
and  of  the  express  commands  of  Him  who  founded 
that  religion. 


"  And  here  its  consequences  may  be  well  argued 
to  be  dreadful ;  for  what  can  be  more  so,  than  to 
incur  the  divine  displeasure,  by  the  breach  of  the 
divine  commands ;  and  that  in  an  instance  against 
which  the  highest  vengeance  is  specifically  de- 
nounced 1 

"  But  these  things,  though  too  little,  I  am  afraid, 
regarded,  are  so  plain,  that  mankind,  however  they 
may  want  to  be  reminded,  can  never  need  informa- 
tion on  this  head.  A  hint,  therefore,  to  awaken 
your  sense  of  this  matter,  shall  suffice  ;  for  I  would 
inspire  you  with  repentance,  and  not  drive  you  to 
desperation. 

"  There  are  other  consequences,  not  indeed  so 
dreadful  or  replete  with  horror  as  this ;  and  yet 
such  as,  if  attentively  considered,  must,  one  would 
think,  deter  all  of  your  sex  at  least  from  the  commis- 
sion of  this  crime. 

"  For  by  it  you  are  rendered  infamous,  and  driven, 
like  lepers  of  old,  out  of  society ;  at  least,  from  the 
society  of  all  but  wicked  and  reprobate  persons  ;  for 
no  others  will  associate  with  you. 

"  If  you  have  fortunes,  you  are  hereby  rendered 
incapable  of  enjoying  them  ;  if  you  have  none,  you 
are  disabled  from  acquiring  any,  nay  almost  of  pro- 
curing your  sustenance  ;  for  no  persons  of  character 
will  receive  you  into  their  houses.  Thus  you  are 
often  driven  by  necessity  itself  into  a  state  of  shame 
and  misery,  which  unavoidably  ends  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  body  and  soul. 

"  Can  any  pleasure  compensate  these  evils  1  Can 
any  temptation  have  sophistry  and  delusion  strong 
enough  to  persuade  you  to  so  simple  a  bargain  1  Or 
can  any  carnal  appetite  so  overpower  your  reason, 
or  so  totally  lay  it  asleep,  as  to  prevent  your  flying 
with  affright  and  terror  from  a  crime  which  carries 
such  punishment  always  with  it  1 

"  flow  base  and  mean  must  that  woman  be,  how 
void  of  that  dignity  of  mind,  and  decent  pride,  with- 
out which  we  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  human 
creatures,  who  can  bear  to  level  herself  with  the 
lowest  animal,  and  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  her,  all  her  heavenly  part,  to  an  appetite 
which  she  hath  in  common  with  the  vilest  branch  of 
the  creation !  For  no  woman,  sure,  will  plead  the 
passion  of  love  for  an  excuse.  This  would  be  to 
own  herself  the  mere  tool  and  bubble  of  the  man. 
Love,  however  barbarously  we  may  corrupt  and 
pervert  its  meaning,  as  it  is  a  laudable,  is  a  rational 
passion,  and  can  never  be  violent  but  when  reci- 
procal ;  for  though  the  Scripture  bids  us  love  our 
enemies,  it  means  not  with  that  fervent  love  which 
we  naturally  bear  towards  our  friends ;  much  less 
that  we  should  sacrifice  to  them  our  lives,  and  what 
ought  to  be.  dearer  to  us,  our  innocence.  Now  in 
what  light,  but  that  of  an  enemy,  can  a  reasonable 
woman  regard  the  man  who  solicits  her  to  entail  on 
herself  all  the  misery  I  have  described  to  you,  and 
who  would  purchase  to  himself  a  short,  trivial,  con- 
temptible pleasure,  so  greatly  at  her  expense !  For, 
by  the  laws  of  custom,  the  whole  shame,  with  all  its 
dreadful  consequences,  falls  entirely  upon  her.  Can 
lovr,  which  always  seeks  the  good  of  its  object, 
attempt  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  bargain  where  she 
is  so  greatly  to  be  the  loser?  If  such  corrupter, 
therefore,  should  have  the  impudence  to  pretend  a 
real  affection  for  her,  ought  not  the  woman  to  regard 
him  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  the  worst  of  all 
enemies,  a  false,  designing,  treacherous,  pretended 
friend,  who  intends  not  only  to  debauch  her  body, 
but  her  understanding  at  the  same  time  !" 

Here  Jenny  expressing  great  concern,  Allworthy 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded :  "  I  have 
talked  thus  to  you,  child,  not  to  insult  you  for  what  is 
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passed  and  irrevocable,  but  to  caution  and  strengthen  ; 
you  for  the  future.  Nor  should  I  have  taken  this  ' 
trouble,  but  from  some  opinion  of  your  good  sense,  j 
notwithstanding  the  dreadful  slip  you  have  made ; 
and  from  some  hopes  of  your  hearty  repentance, 
which  are  founded  on  the  openness  and  sincerity  of 
your  confession.  If  these  do  not  deceive  me,  I  will 
take  care  to  convey  you  from  this  scene  of  your 
shame,  where  you  shall,  by  being  unknown,  avoid  the 
punishment  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  allotted  to  your 
crime  in  this  world ;  and  I  hope,  by  repentance, 
you  will  avoid  the  much  heavier  sentence  denounced 
against  it  in  the  other.  Be  a  good  girl  the  rest  of 
your  days,  and  want  shall  be  no  motive  to  your 
going  astray ;  and,  believe  me,  there  is  more  plea- 
sure, even  in  this  world,  in  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
life,  than  in  one  debauched  and  vicious. 

"  As  to  your  child,  let  no  thoughts  concerning  it 
molest  you ;  I  will  provide  for  it  in  a  better  manner 
than  you  can  ever  hope.  And  now  nothing  remains 
but  that  you  inform  me  who  was  the  wicked  man 
that  seduced  you ;  for  my  anger  against  him  will 
be  much  greater  than  you  have  experienced  on  this 
occasion." 

Jenny  now  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and 
with  a  modest  look  and  decent  voice  thus  began  : — 
"  To  know  you,  sir,  and  not  love  your  goodness, 
would  be  an  argument  of  total  want  of  sense  or 
goodness  in  any  one.  In  me  it  would  amount  to 
the  highest  ingratitude,  not  to  feel,  in  the  most 
sensible  manner,  the  great  degree  of  goodness  you 
have  been  pleased  to  exert  on  this  occasion.-  As  to 
my  concern  for  what  is  past,  I  know  you  will  spare 
my  blushes  the  repetition.  My  future  conduct  will 
much  better  declare  my  sentiments  than  any  pro- 
fessions I  can  now  make.  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,  sir,  that  I  take  your  advice  much  kinder  than 
your  generous  offer  with  which  you  concluded  it ; 
for,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,  it  is  an  instance 
of  your  opinion  of  my  understanding." — Here  her 
tears  flowing  apace,  she  stopped  a  few  moments, 
and  then  proceeded  thus  : — "  Indeed,  sir,  your  kind- 
ness overcomes  me  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  deserve 
this  good  opinion :  for  if  I  have  the  understanding,  j 
you  are  so  kindly  pleased  to  allow  me,  such  advice  j 
cannot  be  thrown  away  upon  me.  I  thank  you,  sir,  I 
heartily,  for  your  intended  kindness  to  my  poor  j 
helpless  child  :  he  is  innocent,  and  I  hope  will  live  ' 
to  be  grateful  for  all 'the  favours  you  shall  show 
him.  But  now,  sir,  I  must  on  my  knees  entreat 
you  not  to  persist  in  asking  me  to  declare  the  father 
of  my  infant.  I  promise  you  faithfully  you  shall 
one  day  know ;  but  I  am  under  the  most  solemn 
ties  and  engagements  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  most' 
religious  vows  and  protestations,  to  conceal  his  name 
at  this  time.  And  I  know  you  too  well,  to  think 
you  would  desire  I  should  sacrifice  either  my  honour 
or  my  religion." 

Mr.  Allworthy,  whom  the  least  mention  of  those 
sacred  words  was  sufficient  to  stagger,  hesitated  a 
moment  before  he  replied,  and  then  told  her,  she 
had  done  wrong  to  enter  into  such  engagements  to 
a  villain;  but  since  she  had,  he  could  not 'insist  on 
her  breaking  them.  He  said,  it  was  not  from  a  mo- 
tive of  vain  curiosity  he  had  inquired,  but  in  order 
to  punish  the  fellow ;  at  least,  that  he  might  not  ig- 
norantly  confer  favours  on  the  undeserving. 

As  to  these  points,  Jenny  satisfied  him  by  the 
most  solemn  assurances,  that  the  man  was  entirely 
out  of  his  reach ;  and  was  neither  subject  to  his 
power,  nor  in  anv  probability  of  becoming  an  ob- 
ject of  his  goodness. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  behaviour  had  gained  Jenny 
so  much  credit  with  this  worthy  man,  that  he  easily 


believed  what  she  told  him  for  as  she  had  disdained 
to  excuse  herself  by  a  lie,  and  had  hazarded  his  fur- 
ther displeasure  in  her  present  situation,  rather  than 
she  would  forfeit  her  honour,  or  integrity,  by  be- 
traying another,  he  had  but  little  apprehensions  that 
she  would  be  guilty  of  falsehood  towards  himself. 

He  therefore  dismissed  her,  with  assurances  that 
he  would  very  soon  remove  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  obloquy  she  had  incurred ;  concluding  with 
some  additional  documents,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended repentance,  saying,  "  Consider,  child,  there 
is  one  still  to  reconcile  yourself  to,  whose  favour  is 
of  much  greater  importance  to  you  than  mine." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  dialogue  between    Mesdames  Bridget  an!  Deborah;  con- 
taining more   amusement,   but  less  instruction,   than  the 
former. 

"WHEN  Mr.  Allworthy  had  retired  to  his  study  with 
Jenny  Jones,  as  hath  been  seen,  Mrs.  Bridget,  with 
the  good  housekeeper,  had  betaken  themselves  to  a 
post  next  adjoining  to  the  said  study ;  whence, 
through  the  conveyance  of  a  keyhole,  they  sucked 
in  at  their  ears  the  instructive  lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  Allworthy,  together  with  the  answers  of  Jenny, 
and  indeed  every  other  particular  which  passed  in 
the  last  chapter. 

This  hole  in  her  brother's  study-door  was  indeed 
as  well  known  to  Mrs.  Bridget,  and  had  been  as 
frequently  applied  to  by  her,  as  the  famous  hole  in 
the  wall  was  by  Thisbe  of  old.  This  served  to  many 
good  purposes.  For  by  such  means  Mrs.  Bridget 
became  often  acquainted  with  her  brother's  incli- 
nations, without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  repeating 
them  to  her.  It  is  true,  some  inconveniences  at- 
tended this  intercourse,  and  she  had  sometimes 
reason  to  cry  out  with  Thisbe,  in  Shakspeare,  "  O, 
wicked,  wicked  wall '. "  For  as  Mr.  Allworthy  was 
a  justice  of  peace,  certain  things  occurred  in  exa- 
minations concerning  bastards,  and  such  like,  which 
are  apt  to  give  great  offence  to  the  chaste  ears  of 
virgins,  especially  when  they  approach  the  age  of 
forty,  as  was  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bridget.  However, 
she  had,  on  such  occasions,  the  advantage  of  con- 
cealing her  blushes  from  the  eyes  of  men ;  and  De 
non  apparentibus,  et  non  existent  ibus,  eadem  est  ratio, 
— in  English,  "When  a  woman  is  not  seen  to  blush, 
she  doth  not  blush  at  all." 

Both  the  good  women  kept  strict  silence  during 
the  whole  scene  between  Mr.  Allworthy  a*C  the 
girl ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  and  that  gentle- 
man out  of  hearing,  Mrs.  Deborah  could  not  help 
exclaiming  against  the  clemency  of  her  master,  and 
especially  against  his  suffering  her  to  conceal  the 
father  of  "the  child,  which  she  swore  she  would  have 
out  of  her  before  the  sun  set. 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Bridget  discomposed  her 
features  with  a  smile  (a  thing  very  unusual  to  her). 
Not  that  I  would  have  my  reader  imagine,  that  this 
was  one  of  those  wanton  smiles  which  Homer  would 
have  you  conceive  came  from  Venus,  when  he  calls 
her  the  laughter-loving  goddess ;  nor  was  it  one  of 
those  smiles  which  lady  Seraphina  shoots  from  the 
stage-box,  and  which  Venus  would  quit  her  immor- 
tality to  be  able  to  equal.  No,  this  was  rather  one 
of  those  smiles  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  august  Tissi- 
phone,  or  from  one  of  the  misses,  her  sisters. 

With  such  a  smile  then,  and  with  a  voice  sweet 
as  the  evening  breeze  of  Boreas  in  the  pleasant 
month  of  November,  Mrs.  Bridget  gently  reproved 
the  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Deborah ;  a  vice  with  which 
it  seems  the  latter  was  too  much  tainted,  and  which 
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jrmer  inveighed  against  with  great  bitterness, 
adding,  "  That,  among  all  her  faults,  she  thanked 
Heaven  her  enemies  could  not  accuse  her  of  pry- 
ing into  the  affairs  of  other  people." 

She  then  proceeded  to  commend  the  honour  and 
spirit  with  which  Jenny  had  acted.  She  said,  she 
could  not  help  agreeing  with  her  brother,  that  there 
was  some  merit  in  the  sincerity  of  her  confession, 
and  in  her  integrity  to  her  lover :  that  she  had  al- 
ways thought  her  a  very  good  girl,  and  doubted  not 
but  she  had  been  seduced  by  some  rascal,  who  had 
been  infinitely  more  to  blame  than  herself,  and 
very  probably  had  prevailed  with  her  by  a  promise  of 
marriage,  or  some  other  treacherous  proceeding. 

This  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Bridget  greatly  surprised 
Mrs.  Deborah ;  for  this  well-bred  woman  seldom 
opened  her  lips,  either  to  her  master  or  his  sister, 
till  she  had  first  sounded  their  inclinations,  with 
which  her  sentiments  were  always  strictly  conso- 
nant. Here,  however,  she  thought  she  might  have 
launched  forth  with  safety ;  and  the  sagacious  reader 
will  not  perhaps  accuse  her  of  want  of  sufficient 
forecast  in  so  doing,  but  will  rather  admire  with 
what  wonderful  celerity  she  tacked  about,  when  she 
found  herself  steering  a  wrong  course. 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  this  able  woman,  and  truly 
great  politician,  "  I  must  own  I  cannot  help  admiring 
the  girl's  spirit,  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  And,  as 
your  ladyship  says,  if  she  was  deceived  by  some 
wicked  man,  the  poor  wretch  is  to  be  pitied.  And 
to  be  sure,  as  your  ladyship  says,  the  girl  hath  always 
appeared  like  a  good,  honest,  plain  girl,  and  not  vain 
of  her  face,  forsooth,  as  some  wanton  hussies  in  the 
neighbourhood  are." 

"  You  say  true,  Deborah,"  said  Mrs.  Bridget. 
"  If  the  girl  had  been  one  of  those  vain  trollops,  of 
which  we  have  too  many  in  the  parish,  I  should  have 
condemned  my  brother  for  his  lenity  towards  her. 
I  saw  two  farmers'  daughters  at  church,  the  other 
day,  with  bare  necks.  I  protest  they  shocked  me. 
If  wenches  will  hang  out  lures  for  fellows,  it  is  no 
matter  what  they  suffer.  I  detest  such  creatures  ; 
and  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  that  their 
faces  had  been  seamed  with  the  smallpox ;  but  I 
must  confess,  I  never  saw  any  of  this  wanton  be- 
haviour in  poor  Jenny :  some  artful  villain,  I  am 
convinced,  hath  betrayed,  nay  perhaps  forced  her ; 
and  I  pity  the  poor  wretch  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  Deborah  approved  all  these  sentiments,  and 
the  dialogue  concluded  with  a  general  and  bitter 
invective  against  beauty,  and  with  many  compas- 
sionate considerations  for  all  honest  plain  girls  who 
are  deluded  by  the  wicked  arts  of  deceitful  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  matters  which  will  surprise  the  reader. 
JENNY  returned  home  well  pleased  with  the  recep- 
tion she  had  met  with  from  Mr.  Allworthy,  whose 
indulgence  to  her  she  industriously  made  public ; 
partly  perhaps  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  pride,  and 
p  irtly  from  the  more  prudent  motive  of  reconciling 
her  neighbours  to  her,  and  silencing  their  clamours. 
But  though  this  latter  view,  if  she  indeed  had  it, 
may  appear  reasonable  enough,  yet  the  event  did  not 
answer  her  expectation  ;  for  when  she  was  convened 
beforo  the  justice,  and  it  was  universally  apprehended 
that  the  house  of  correction  would  have  been  her 
fate,  though  some  of  the  young  women  cried  out  "  It 
was  good  enough  for  her,"  and  diverted  themselves 
with  the  thoughts  of  her  beating  hemp  in  a  silk 
gown ;  yet  there  were  many  others  who  began  to 
pity  her  condition  ;  but  when  it  was  known  in  what 


manner  Mr.  Allworthy  had  behaved,  the  tide  turned 
against  her.  One  said,  "  I'll  assure  you,  madam 
hath  had  good  luck."  A  second  cried,  "  See  what 
it  is  to  be  a  favourite  !"  A  third,  "  Ay,  this  comes 
of  her  learning."  Every  person  made  some  mali- 
cious comment  or  other  on  the  occasion,  and  re- 
flected on  the  partiality  of  the  justice. 

The  behaviour  of  these  people  may  appear  impo- 
litic and  ungrateful  to  the  reader,  who  considers  the 
power  and  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Allworthy.  But 
as  to  his  power,  he  never  used  it ;  and  as  to  his  be- 
nevolence, he  exerted  so  much,  that  he  had  thereby 
disobliged  all  his  neighbours ;  for  it  is  a  secret  well 
known  to  great  men,  that,  by  conferring  .an  obliga- 
tion, they  do  not  always  procure  a  friend,  but  are 
certain  of  creating  many  enemies. 

Jenny  was,  however,  by  the  care  and  goodness  of 
Mr.  Allworthy,  soon  removed  out  of  the  reach  of 
reproach  ;  when  malice  being  no  longer  able  to  vent 
its  rage  on  her,  began  to  seek  another  object  of  its 
bitterness,  and  this  was  no  less  than  Mr.  Allworthy, 
himself;  for  a  whisper  soon  went  abroad,  that  he 
himself  was  the  father  of  the  foundling  child. 

This  supposition  so  well  reconciled  his  conduct  to 
the  general  opinion,  that  it  met  with  universal  assent ; 
and  the  outcry  against  his  lenity  soon  began  to  take 
another  turn,  and  was  changed  into  an  invective 
against  his  cruelty  to  the  poor  girl.  Very  grave  and 
good  women  exclaimed  against  men  who  begot  chil- 
dren, and  then  disowned  them.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  some,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Jenny, 
insinuated,  that  she  was  spirited  away  with  a  design 
too  black  to  be  mentioned,  and  who  gave  frequent 
hints  that  a  legal  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  that  some  people  should  be  forced 
to  produce  the  girl. 

These  calumnies  might  have  probably  produced 
ill  consequences,  at  the  least  might  have  occasioned 
some  trouble,  to  a  person  of  a  more  doubtful  and 
suspicious  character  than  Mr.  Allworthy  was  blessed 
with  ;  but  in  his  case  they  had  no  such  effect ;  and, 
being  heartily  despised  by  him,  they  served  only  to 
afford  an  innocent  amusement  to  the  good  gossips 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

But  as  we  cannot  possibly  divine  what  complexion 
our  reader  may  be  of,  and  as  it  will  be  some  time 
before  he  will  hear  any  more  of  Jenny,  we  think 
proper  to  give  him  a  very  early  intimation,  that 
Mr.  Allworthy  was,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be 
absolutely  innocent  of  any  criminal  intention  what- 
ever. He  had  indeed  committed  no  other  than  an 
error  in  politics,  by  tempering  justice  with  mercy, 
and  by  refusing  to  gratify  the  good-natured  disposi- 
tion of  the  mob,*  with  an  object  for  their  compas- 
sion to  work  on  in  the  person  of  poor  Jenny,  whom, 
in  order  to  pity,  they  desired  to  have  seen  sacrificed 
to  ruin  and  infamy,  by  a  shameful  correction  in  a 
Bridewell. 

So  far  from  complying  with  this  their  inclination, 
by  which  all  hopes  of  reformation  would  h,!\r  heei, 
abolished,  and  even  the  gate  shut  ntriinst  her  if  her 
own  inclinations  should  ever  hereafter  lead  her  to 
choose  the  road  of  virtue,  Mr.  Allworthy  rather 
chose  to  encourage  the  girl  to  return  thither  bv  the 
only  possible  means  ;  for  too  true  I  am  afraid  it  is, 
that  many  women  have  become  abandoned,  and 
have  sunk  to  the  last  degree  of  \\<-f,  by  heing  unable 
to  retrieve  the  first  slip.  This  will  he,  I  am  afraid, 
always  the  case  while  they  remain  among  iheii 
former  acquaintance;  it  was  therefore  wisely  done 
by  Mr.  Allworthy,  to  remove  Jenny  to  a  place  where 

»  Whenever  (hi-,  word  occur-  in  our  writings,  it  intends  per- 
sons without  virtue   or  sense,  in  ;ill  stations  ;   :in«l  uiiuiy  of  the 
rinik  im1  ol'len  nieuiit  by  it. 
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she    might   enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reputation,  after 
having  tasted  the  ill  consequences  of  losing  it. 

To  this  place  therefore,  wherever  it  was,  we  will 
wish  her  a  good  journey,  and  for  the  present  take 
leave  of  her,  and  of  the  little  foundling  her  child, 
having  matters  of  much  higher  importance  to  com- 
municate to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  hospitality  of  Allworthy  ;  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racters of  two  brothers,  a  doctor  and  a  captain,  who  were 
entertained  by  that  gentleman. 

NEITHER  Mr.  Allworthy's  house,  nor  his  heart,  was 
shut  against  any  part  of  mankind,  hut  they  were 
both  more  particularly  open  to  men  of  merit.  To 
say  the  truth,  this  was  the  only  house  in  the  kingdom 
where  you  was  sure  to  gain  a  dinner  by  deserving  it. 

Above  all  others,  men  of  genius  and  learning 
shared  the  principal  place  in  his  favour  ;  and  in  these 
he  had  much  discernment :  for  though  he  had  missed 
the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  yet,  being 
tlest  with  vast  natural  abilities,  he  had  so  well  pro- 
fited by  a  vigorous  though  late  application  to  letters, 
and  by  much  conversation  with  men  of  eminence 
in  this  way,  that  he  was  himself  a  very  competent 
judge  in  most  kinds  of  literature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  an  age  when  this  kind  of 
merit  is  so  little  in  fashion,  and  so  slenderly  pro- 
vided for,  persons  possessed  of  it  should  very  eagerly 
flock  to  a  place  where  they  were  sure  of  being  re- 
ceived with  great  complaisance  ;  indeed,  where  they 
might  enjoy  almost  the  same  advantages  of  a  liberal 
fortune  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  it  in  their  own 
right ;  for  Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  one  of  those  ge- 
nerous persons  who  are  ready  most  bountifully  to 
bestow  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  on  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  for  which  they  expect  no  other  retafn  but 
entertainment,  instruction,  flattery,  and  subservi- 
ency ;  in  a  word,  that  such  persons  should  be  en- 
rolled in  the  number  of  domestics,  without  wearing 
their  master's  clethee,  or  receiving  wages. 

On  the  contrary,  every  person  in  this  house  was 
perfect  master  of  his  own  time  :  and  as  hs  mi«rht  at 
his  pleasure  satisfy  all  his  appetites  within  the  re- 
strictions only  of  law,  virtue,  and  religion ;  so  he 
might,  if  his  health  required,  or  his  inclination 
prompted  him  to  temperance,  or  even  to  abstinence, 
absent  himself  from  any  meals,  or  retire  from  them, 
whenever  he  was  so  disposed,  without  even  a  solici- 
tation to  the  contrary :  for,  indeed,  such  solici- 
tations from  superiors  always  savour  very  strongly  of 
commands.  But  all  here  were  free  from  such  im- 
pertinence, not  only  those  whose  company  is  in  all 
other  places  esteemed  a  favour  from  their  equality  of 
fortune,  but  even  those  whose  indigent  circum- 
stances make  such  an  eleemosynary  abode  con- 
venient to  them,  and  who  are  therefore  less  welcome 
to  a  great  man's  table  because  they  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Among  others  of  this  kind  was"  Dr.  Blifil,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  the  advan- 
tage of  great  talents  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  father, 
who  would  breed  him  to  a  profession  he  disliked. 
In  obedience  to  this  obstinacy  the  doctor  had  in  his 
youth  been  obliged  to  study  physic,  or  rather  to  say 
he  studied  it ;  for  in  reality  books  of  this  kind  were 
almost  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted ;  and  unfortunately  for  him,  the  doctor  was 
master  of  almost  every  other  science  but  that  by 
which  he  wa;  to  get  his  bread;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  doctor  at  the  age  of  forty  had 
no  bread  to  eat. 

Such  a  person  as  this  was   certain  to  find  a  wel- 


come at  Mr.  Allworthy's  table,  to  whom  misfortunes 
were  ever  a  recommendation,  when  they  wen;  derived 
from  the  folly  or  villany  of  others,  and  not  of  the 
unfortunate  person  himself.  Besides  this  negative 
merit,  the  doctor  had  one  positive  recommendation ; 
— this  was  a  great  appearance  of  religion.  Whether 
his  religion  was  real,  or  consisted  only  in  appearance, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  say,  as  I  am  not  possessed  of 
any  touchstone  which  can  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false.. 

If  this  part  of  his  character  pleased  Mr.  Allworthy, 
it  delighted  Miss  Bridget.  She  engaged  him  in  many 
religious  controversies  ;  on  which  occasions  she  con- 
stantly expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the  doctor's 
knowledge,  and  not  much  less  in  the  compliments 
which  he  frequently  bestowed  on  her  own.  To  say 
the  truth,  she  had  read  much  English  divinity,  and 
had  puzzled  more  than  one  of  ihe  neighbouring 
curates.  Indeed,  her  conversation  was  so  pure,  her 
looks  so  sage,  and  her  whole  deportment  so  grave 
and  solemn,  that  she  seemed  to  deserve  the  name  of 
saint  equally  with  her  namesake,  or  with  any  other 
female  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

As  sympathies  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  beget  love, 
so  experience  teaches  us  that  none  have  a  more  direct 
tendency  this  way  than  those  of  a  religious  kind  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes.  The  doctor  found 
himself  so  agreeable  to  Miss  Bridget,  that  he  now 
began  to  lament  an  unfortunate  accident  which  had 
happened  to  him  about  ten  years  before ;  namely, 
his  marriage  with  another  woman,  who  was  not  only 
still  alive,  but,  what  was  worse,  known  to  be  so  by 
Mr.  Allworthy.  This  was  a  fatal  bar  to  that  happi- 
ness which  he  otherwise  saw  sufficient  probability 
of  obtaining  with  this  young  lady  ;  for  as  to  criminal 
indulgences,  he  certainly  never  thought  of  them. 
This  was  owing  either  to  his  religion,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, or  to  the  purity  of  his  passion,  which  was 
fixed  on  those  things  which  matrimony  only,  and  not 
criminal  correspondence,  could  put  him  in  possession 
of,  or  could  give  him  any  title  to. 

He  had  not  long  ruminated  on  these  matters,  be- 
fore it  occurred  to  his  memory  that  he  had  a  brother 
who  was  under  no  such  unhappy  incapacity.  This 
brother  he  made  no  doubt  would  succeed ;  for  he 
discerned,  as  he  thought,  an  inclination  to  marriage 
in  the  lady ;  and  the  reader  perhaps,  when  he  hears 
the  brother's  qualifications,  will  not  blame  the  con- 
fidence which  he  entertained  of  his  success. 

This  gentleman  was  about  thirty-flve  years  of  aze. 
He  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  what  is  called  well- 
built.  He  had  a  scar  on  his  forehead,  which  did 
not  so  much  injure  his  beauty  as  it  denoted  his  va- 
lour (for  he  was  a  half-pay  officer).  He  had  good 
teeth,  and  something  affable,  when  he  pleased,  in  his 
smile  ;  though  naturally  his  countenance,  as  well  as 
his  air  and  voice,  had  much  of  roughness  in  it :  yet 
he  could  at  any  time  deposit  this,  and  appear  all  gen- 
tleness and  good-humour.  He  was  not  ungenteel, 
nor  entirely  void  of  wit,  and  in  his  youth  had 
abounded  in  sprightliness,  which,  though  he  had 
lately  put  on  a  more  serious  character,  he  could, 
when  he  pleased,  resume. 

He  had,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  an  academic  educa- 
tion ;  for  his  father  had,  with  the  same  paternal 
authority  we  have  mentioned  before,  decreed  him  for 
holy  orders  ;  but  as  the  old  gentleman  died  before  h«f 
was  ordained,  he  chose  the  church  militant,  and  pre- 
ferred the  king's  commission  to  the  bishop's. 

He  had  purchased  the  post  of  a  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons, and  afterwards  came  to  be  a  captain  ;  but 
having  quarrelled  with  his  colonel,  was  by  his  inter- 
est obliged  to  sell;  from  which  time  he  had  entirely 
rusticated  himst  If,  had  betaken  himself  to  studying 
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the  scriptures,  and  was  not  a  little  suspected  of  an 
inclination  to  methodisra. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  such  a  per- 
son should  succeed  with  a  lady  of  so  saint-like  a  dis- 
position, and  whose  inclinations  were  no  otherwise 
engaged  than  to  the  marriage  state  in  general ;  but  why 
the  doctor,  who  certainly  had  110  great  friendship  for 
his  brother,  should  for  his  sake  think  of  making  so  ill  a 
return  to  the  hospitality  of  Alhvorthy,  is  a  matter  not 
so  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Is  it  that  some  natures  delight  in  evil,  as  others 
are  thought  to  delight  in  virtue  1  Or  is  there  a  plea- 
sure in  being  accessary  to  a  theft  when  we  cannot 
commit  it  ourselves1!  Or  lastly  (which  experience 
seems  to  make  probable),  have  we  a  satisfaction  in 
aggrandising  our  families,  even  though  we  have  not 
the  least  love  or  respect  for  them  1 

Whether  any  of  these  motives  operated  on  the 
doctor,  we  will  not  determine  ;  but  so  the  fact  was. 
He  sent  for  his  brother,  and  easily  found  means  to 
introduce  him  at  Allworthy's  as  a  person  who  in- 
tended only  a  short  visit  to  himself. 

The  captain  had  not  been  in  the  house  a  week  be- 
fore the  doctor  had  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on  his 
discernment.  The  captain  was  indeed  as  great  a 
master  of  the  art  of  love  as  Ovid  was  formerly.  He 
had  besides  received  proper  hints  from  his  brother, 
which  he  failed  not  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  many  rules,  and  some  examples,  concerning  falling 
in  love :  descriptions  of  beauty,  and  other  more  prudential 
inducements  to  matrimony. 

IT  hath  been  observed,  by  wise  men  or  women,  I 
forget  which,  that  all  persons  are  doomed  to  be  in 
love  once  in  their  lives.  No  particular  season  is,  as 
I  remember,  assigned  for  this  ;  but  the  age  at  which 
Miss  Bridget  was  arrived,  seems  to  me  as  proper  a 
period  as  any  to  be  fixed  on  for  this  purpose :  it 
often,  indeed,  happens  much  earlier ;  but  when  it 
doth  not,  I  have  observed  it  seldom  or  never  fails 
about  this  time.  Moreover,  we  may  remark  that  at 
this  season  love  is  of  a  more  serious  and  steady  na- 
ture than  what  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  younger 
parts  of  life.  The  love  of  girls  is  uncertain,  capri- 
cious, and  so  foolish  that  we  cannot  always  discover 
what  the  young  lady  would  be  at ;  nay,  it  may  almost 
be  doubted  whether  she  always  knows  this  herself. 

Now  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  discern  this  in  wo- 
men about  forty  ;  for  as  such  grave,  serious,  and  ex- 
perienced ladies  well  know  their  own  meaning,  so  it 
is  always  very  easy  for  a  man  of  the  least  sagacity  to 
discover  it  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

Miss  Bridget  is  an  example  of  all  these  observa- 
tions. She  had  not  been  many  times  in  the  captain's 
company  before  she  was  seized  with  this  passion. 
Nor  did  she  go  pining  and  moping  about  the  house, 
like  a  puny,  foolish  girl,  ignorant  of  her  distemper : 
she  felt,  she  knew,  and  she  enjoyed,  the  pleasing 
sensation,  of  which,  as  she  was  certain  it  was  not 
only  innocent  but  laudable,  she  was  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  there  is,  in  all  points,  great 
difference  between  the  reasonable  passion  which 
women  at  this  age  conceive  towards  men,  and  the 
idle  and  childish  liking  of  a  girl  to  a  boy,  which  is 
often  fixed  on  the  outside  only,  and  on  things  of 
little  value  and  no  duration ;  as  on  cherry  cheeks, 
small,  lily-white  hands,  sloe-black  eyes,  flowing 
locks,  downy  chins,  dapper  shapes ;  nay,  sometimes 
on  charms  more  worthless  than  these,  and  less  the 
party's  own ;  such  are  the  outward  ornaments  of  the 
person,  for  which  men  are  beholden  to  the  tailor,  the 


laceman,  the  periwig-maker,  the  hatter  and  the  mil- 
liner, and  not  to  nature.  Such  a  passion  girls  may 
well  be  ashamed,  as  they  generally  are,  to  own 
either  to  themselves  or  others. 

The  love  of  Miss  Bridget  was  of  another  kind. 
The  captain  owed  nothing  to  any  of  these  fop- 
makers  in  his  dress,  nor  was  his  person  much  more 
beholden  to  nature.  Both  his  dress  and  person  were 
such  as,  had  they  appeared  in  an  assembly  or  a  draw- 
ing-room, would  have  been  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
of  all  the  fine  ladies  there.  The  former  of  these  was 
indeed  neat,  but  plain,  coarse,  ill-fancied,  and  out  of 
fashion.  As  for  the  latter,  we  have  expressly  de- 
scribed it  above.  So  far  was  the  skin  on  his  cheeks 
from  being  cherry-coloured,  that  you  could  not  dis- 
cern what  the  natural  colour  of  his  cheeks  was,  they 
being  totally  overgrown  by  a  black  beard,  which 
ascended  to  his  eyes.  His  shape  and  limbs  were 
indeed  exactly  proportioned,  but  so  large  that  they 
denoted  the  strength  rather  of  a  ploughman  than  any 
other.  His  shoulders  were  broad  beyond  all  size, 
and  the  calves  of  his  legs  larger  than  those  of  a  com- 
mon chairman.  In  short,  his  whole  person  wanted 
all  that  elegance  and  beauty  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  clumsy  strength,  and  which  so  agreeably  sets  off 
most  of  our  fine  gentlemen ;  being  partly  owing  to 
the  high  blood  of  their  ancestors,  viz.  blood  made  of 
rich  sauces  and  generous  wines,  and  partly  to  an 
early  town  education. 

Though  Miss  Bridget  was  a  woman  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  taste,  yet  such  were  the  charms  of  the 
captain's  conversation,  that  she  totally  overlooked 
the  defects  of  his  person.  She  imagined,  and  per- 
haps very  wisely,  that  she  should  enjoy  more  agree- 
able minutes  with  the  captain  than  with  a  much 
prettier  fellow ;  and  forewent  the  consideration  of 
pleasing  her  eyes,  in  order  to  procure  herself  much 
more  solid  satisfaction. 

The  captain  no  sooner  perceived  the  passion  of 
Miss  Bridget,  in  which  discovery  he  was  very  quick- 
sighted,  than  he  faithfully  returned  it.  The  lady, 
no  more  than  her  lover,  was  remarkable  for  beauty. 
I  would  attempt  to  draw  her  picture,  but  that  is 
done  already  by  a  more  able  master,  Mr.  Hogarth 
himself,  to  whom  she  sat  many  years  ago,  and  hath 
been  lately  exhibited  by  that  gentleman  in  his  print 
of  a  winter's  morning,  of  which  she  was  no  improper 
emblem,  and  may  be  seen  walking  (for  walk  she 
doth  in  the  print)  to  Covent-  garden  church,  with  a 
starved  foot-boy  behind  carrying  her  prayer-book. 

The  captain  likewise  very  wisely  preferred  the 
more  solid  enjoyments  he  expected  with  this  lady,  to 
the  fleeting  charms  of  person.  He  was  one  of  those 
wise  men  who  regard  beauty  in  the  other  sex  as  a 
very  worthless  and  superficial  qualification ;  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  who  rather  choose  to  possess  e\erv 
convenience  of  life  with  an  ugly  woman,  than  a 
handsome  one  without  any  of  those  conveniences. 
And  having  a  very  good  appetite,  and  but  litth: 
nicety,  he  fancied  he  should  play  bis  part  very  "  ell  at, 
the  matrimonial  banquet,  wit li< >ut  the  sauce  oi' beauty. 

To  deal  plainly  with  the  reader,  (lie  captain,  ever 
since  his  arrival,  at  least  from  the  moment  his  brother 
had  proposed  the  maieh  to  him,  long  before  he  had 
discovered  any  flattering  symptoms  in  Miss  Bridget, 
had  been  irreatly  enamoured;  that  is  to  say,  of  Mr. 
Allworthy's  house  and  gardens,  and  of  his  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditament*;  of  all  which  the  rap- 
tain  was  so  passionately  fond,  that  he  would  most 
probably  have  contracted  marriage  with  them,  had 
he  been  obliged  to  have  taken  the  witch  of  Eiidor 
into  the  bargain. 

As  Mr.  Allworthy,  therefore,  had  declared  to  the 
doctor,  that  he  never  intended  to  take  a  second  wife, 
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as  his  sister  was  his  neatest  relation,  and  as  the  doc- 
tor had  fished  out  that  his  intentions  -were  to  make 
any  child  of  hers  his  heir,  which  indeed  the  law, 
without  his  interposition,  would  have  done  for  him, 
the  doctor  and  his  hrother  thought  it  an  act  of  bene- 
volence to  give  being  to  a  human  creature,  who 
would  be  so  plentifully  provided  with  the  most 
essential  means  of  happiness.  The  whole  thoughts, 
therefore,  of  both  the  brothers  were  how  to  engage 
the  affections  of  this  amiable  lady. 

But  Fortune,  who  is  a  tender  parent,  and  often 
doth  more  for  her  favourite  offspring  than  either  they 
deserve  or  wish,  had  been  so  industrious  for  the  cap- 
tain, that  whilst  he  was  laying  schemes  to  execute 
his  purpose,  the  lady  conceived  the  same  desires  with 
himself,  and  was  on  her  side  contriving  how  to  give 
the  captain  proper  encouragement,  without  appear- 
ing too  forward  ;  for  she  was  a  strict  observer  of  all 
rules  of  decorum.  In  this,  however,  she  easily  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  as  the  captain  was  always  on  the  look- 
out, no  glance,  gesture,  or  word  escaped  him. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  captain  received  from 
the  kind  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Bridget,  was  not  a  little 
abated  by  his  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  disinterested  professions,  the 
captain  imagined  he  would,  when  he  came  to  act, 
follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  re- 
fuse his  consent  to  a  match  so  disadvantageous,  in 
point  of  interest,  to  his  sister.  From  what  oracle  he 
received  this  opinion,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  de- 
termine :  but  however  he  came  by  it,  it  strangely 
perplexed  him  how  to  regulate  his  conduct  so  as  at 
once  to  convey  his  affection  to  the  lady,  and  to  con- 
ceal it  from  her  brother.  He  at  length  resolved  to 
take  all  private  opportunities  of  making  his  ad- 
dresses ;  but  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Allworthy  to  be 
as  reserved  and  as  much  upon  his  guard  as  was  pos- 
sible ;  and  this  conduct  was  highly  approved  by  the 
brother. 

He  soon  found  means  to  make  his  addresses,  in 
express  terms,  to  his  mistress,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  in  the  proper  form,  viz.  the  answer 
which  was  first  made  some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  which  hath  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
mother  to  daughter  ever  since.  If  I  was  to  translate 
this  into  Latin,  I  should  render  it  by  these  two 
words,  Nolo  Episcopari :  a  phrase  likewise  of  imme- 
morial use  on  another  occasion. 

The  captain,  however  he  came  by  his  knowledge, 
perfectly  well  understood  the  lady,  and  very  soon 
after  repeated  his  application  with  more  warmth  and 
earnestness  than  before,  and  •was  again,  according  to 
due  form,  rejected  ;  but  as  he  had  increased  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  desires,  so  the  lady,  with  the  same 
propriety,  decreased  in  the  violence  of  her  refusal. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader,  by  leading  him  through 
every  scene  of  this  courtship  (which,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  a  certain  great  author,  it  is  the  plea- 
santest  scene  of  life  to  the  actor,  is,  perhaps,  as  dull 
and  tiresome  as  any  whatever  to  the  audience),  the 
captain  made  his  advances  in  form,  the  citadel  was 
defended  in  form,  and  at  length,  in  proper  form, 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

During  this  whole  time,  which  filled  the  space  of 
near  a  month,  the  captain  preserved  great  distance 
of  behaviour  to  his  lady  in  the  presence  of  the  bro- 
ther ;  and  the  more  he  succeeded  with  her  in  private, 
the  more  reserved  was  he  in  public.  And  as  for  the 
lady,  she  had  no  sooner  secured  her  lover,  than  she 
behaved  to  him  before  company  with  the  highest 
degree  of  indifference  ;  so  that  Mr.  AHworthy  must 
have  had  the  insight  of  the  devil  (or  perhaps  some  of 
his  worse  qualities)  to  have  entertained  the  least 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  forward. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Containing  what  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  in  it. 

IN  all  bargains,  whether  to  fight  or  to  marry,  or  con- 
cerning any  other  such  business,  little  previous  cere- 
mony is  required  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue, 
when  both  parties  are  really  in  earnest.  This  was 
the  case  at  present,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
captain  and  his  lady  were  man  and  wife. 

The  great  concern  now  was  to  break  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Allworthy  ;  and  this  was  undertaken  by  the 
doctor. 

One  day,  then,  as  Allworthy  was  walking  in  his 
garden,  the  doctor  came  to  him,  and,  with  great 
gravity  of  aspect,  and  all  the  concern  -which  he  could 
possibly  affect  in  his  countenance,  said,  "  I  am  come, 
sir,  to  impart  an  affair  to  you  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ;  but  how  shall  I  mention  to  you  what  it 
almost  distracts  me  to  think  of  1"  He  then  launched 
forth  into  the  most  bitter  invectives  both  against 
men  and  women  ;  accusing  the  former  of  having  no 
attachment  but  to  their  interest,  and  the  latter  of 
being  so  addicted  to  vicious  inclinations,  that  they 
could  never  be  safely  trusted  with  one  of  the  other 
sex.  "  Could  I,"  said  he,  "  sir,  have  suspected,  that 
a  lady  of  such  prudence,  such  judgment,  such  learn- 
ing, should  indulge  so  indiscreet  a  passion !  or  could 
I  have  imagined  that  my  brother  —  why  do  I  call 
him  sol  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine — " 

"  Indeed  but  he  is,"  said  Allworthy,  "  and  a 
brother  of  mine  too." — "  Bless  me,  sir!"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  do  you  know  the  shocking  affair  1 " — "  Look'ee, 
Mr.  Blitil,"  answered  the  good  man ;  "  it  hath 
been  my  constant  maxim  in  life  to  make  the  best  of 
all  matters  which  happen.  My  sister,  though  many 
years  younger  than  I,  is  at  least  old  enough  to  be  at 
the  age  of  discretion.  Had  he  imposed  on  a  child,  I 
should  have  been  more  averse  to  have  forgiven  him  ; 
but  a  woman  upwards  of  thirty  must  certainly  be 
supposed  to  know  what  will  make  her  most  happy. 
She  hath  married  a  gentleman,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  her  equal  in  fortune  ;  and  if  he  hath  any  per- 
fections in  her  eye  which  can  make  up  that  defi- 
ciency, I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  object  to  her 
choice  of  her  own  happiness  ;  which  I,  no  more  than 
herself,  imagine  to  consist  only  in  immense  wealth. 
I  might,  perhaps,  from  the  many  declarations  I  have 
made,  of  .complying  with  almost  any  proposal,  have 
expected  to  have  been  consulted  on  this  occasion ; 
but  these  matters  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and 
the  scruples  of  modesty,  perhaps,  are  not  to  be  over- 
come. As  to  your  brother  I  have  really  no  anger 
against  him  at  all.  He  hath  no  obligation  to  me, 
nor  do  I  think  he  was  under  any  necessity  of  asking 
my  consent,  since  the  woman  is,  as  I  have  said,  mi 
juris,  and  of  a  proper  age  to  be  entirely  answerable 
only  to  herself  for  her  conduct." 

The  doctor  accused  Mr.  Allworthy  of  too  great 
lenity,  repeated  his  accusations  against  his  brother, 
and  declared  that  he  should  never  more  be  brought 
either  to  see,  or  to  own  him  for  his  relation.  He 
then  launched  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  Allworthy's 
goodness  ;  into  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  he  should  never  for- 
give his  brother  for  having  put  the  place  which  he 
bore  in  that  friendship  to  a  hazard. 

Allworthy  thus  answered  :  "  Had  I  conceived  any 
displeasure  against  your  brother,  I  should  never 
have  carried  that  resentment  to  the  innocent :  but 
I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  displeasure.  Your  bro- 
ther appears  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  honour. 
I  do  not  disapprove  the  taste  of  my  sister ;  nor  will 
I  doubt  but  that  she  is  equally  the  object  of  his  in- 
clinations. I  have  always  thought  love  the  only 
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foundation  of  happiness  in  a  married  state,  as  it  can 
only  produce  that  high  and  tender  friendship  which 
should  always  be  the  cement  of  this  union ;  and,  in 
rny  opinion,  all  those  marriages  which,  are  contracted 
from  other  motives  are  greatly  criminal ;  they  are  a 
profanation  of  a  most  holy  ceremony,  and  generally 
end  in  disquiet  and  misery  :  for  surely  we  may  call 
it  a  profanation  to  convert  this  most  sacred  institu- 
tion into  a  wicked  sacrifice  to  lust  or  avarice  :  and 
what  better  can  be  said  of  those  matches  to  which 
men  are  induced  merely  by  the  consideration  of  a 
beautiful  person,  or  a  great  fortune  1 

"  To  deny  that  beauty  is  an  agreeable  object  to 
the  eye,  and  even  worthy  some  admiration,  Avould 
be  false  and  foolish.  Beautiful  is  an  epithet  often 
used  in  Scripture,  and  always  mentioned  with  ho- 
nour. It  was  my  own  fortune  to  marry  a  woman 
whom  the  world  thought  handsome,  and  I  can  truly 
say  I  liked  her  the  better  on  that  account.  But,  to 
make  this  the  sole  consideration  of  marriage,  to  lust 
after  it  so  violently  as  to  overlook  all  imperfection 
for  its  sake,  or  to  require  it  so  absolutely  as  to  reject 
and  disdain  religion,  virtue,  and  sense,  which  are 
qualities  in  their  nature  of  much  higher  perfection, 
only  because  an  elegance  of  person  is  wanting :  this 
is  surely  inconsistent,  either  with  a  wise  man  or  a 
good  Christian.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  being  too  chari- 
table to  conclude  that  such  persons  mean  anything 
more  by  their  marriage  than  to  please  their  carnal 
appetites  ;  for  the  satisfaction  of  which,  we  are  taught, 
it  was  not  ordained. 

"  In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  fortune. 
Worldly  prudence,  perhaps,  exacts  some  consider- 
ation on  this  head ;  nor  will  I  absolutely  and  alto- 
gether condemn  it.  As  the  world  is  constituted, 
the  demands  of  a  married  state,  and  the  care  of 
posterity,  require  some  little  regard  to  what  AVC  call 
circumstances.  Yet  this  provision  is  greatly  in- 
creased, beyond  what  is  really  necessary,  by  folly 
and  vanity,  which  create  abundantly  more  wants 
than  nature.  Equipage  for  his  wife,  and  large  for- 
tunes for  the  children,  are  by  custom  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  necessaries ;  and  to  procure  these,  everything 
truly  solid  and  sweet,  and  virtuous  and  religious,  are 
neglected  and  overlooked. 

"  And  this  in  many  degrees ;  the  last  and  greatest 
of  which  seems  scarce  distinguishable  from  madness  ; 
— I  mean  where  persons  of  immense  fortunes  con- 
tract themselves  to  those  who  are,  and  must  be,  dis- 
agreeable to  them — to  fools  and  knaves — in  order  to 
increase  an  estate  already  larger  even  than  the  de- 
mands of  their  pleasures.  Surely  such  persons,  if 
they  will  not  be  thought  mad,  must  own,  either  that 
they  are  incapable  of  tasting  the  sweets  of  the  ten- 
derest  friendship,  or  that  they  sacrifice  the  greatest 
happiness  of  which  they  are  capable  to  the  vain, 
uncertain,  and  senseless  laws  of  vulgar  opinion, 
which  owe  as  well  their  force  as  their  foundation  to 
folly." 

Here  Allworthy  concluded  his  sermon,  to  which 
Blifil  had  listened  with  the  profoundest  attention, 
though  it  cost  him  some  pains  to  prevent  now  and 
then  a  small  discomposure  of  his  muscles.  He  now 
praised  every  period  of  what  he  had  heard  with  the 
warmth  of  a  young  divine,  who  hath  the  honour  to 
dine  with  a  bishop  the  same  day  in  which  his  lord- 
ship hath  mounted  the  pulpit. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Which  concluiV*  the  first  book ;  with  an  instance  of  ingrati- 
tude, which,  we  hope,  will  appear  unnatural. 

THE  reader,  from  what  hath  been  said,  may  imagine 
that  the  reconciliation  (if  indeed  it  could  be  so  called) 


was  only  matter  of  form  ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  it 
over,  and  hasten  to  what  must  surely  be  thought 
matter  of  substance. 

The  doctor  had  acquainted  his  brother  with  what 
had  passed  between  Mr.  Allworthy  and  him  ;  and 
added  with  a  smile,  "I  promise  you  I  paid  you  off ; 
nay,  I  absolutely  desired  the  good  gentleman  not  to 
forgive  you :  for  you  know,  after  he  had  made  a  de- 
claration, in  your  favour,  I  might  with  safety  venture 
on  such  a  request  with  a  person  of  his  temper  ;  and 
I  was  willing,  as  well  for  your  sake  as  for  my  own,  to 
prevent  the  least  possibility  of  a  suspicion." 

Captain  Blifil  took  not  the  least  notice  of  this,  at 
that  time  ;  but  he  afterwards  made  a  very  notable  use 
of  it. 

One  of  the  maxims  which  the  devil,  in  a  late  visit 
upon  earth,  left  to  his  disciples,  is,  when  once  you 
are  got  up  to  kick  the  stool  from  under  you.  In 
plain  English,  when  you  have  made  your  fortune  by 
the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  you  are  advised  to  dis- 
card him  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Whether  the  captain  acted  by  this  maxim,  I  will 
not  positively  determine  ;  so  far  we  may  confidently 
say,  that  his  actions  may  be  fairly  derived  from  this 
diabolical  principle  ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  other  motive  to  them  :  for  no  sooner  was  he 
possessed  of  Miss  Bridget,  and  reconciled  to  All- 
worthy,  than  he  began  to  show  a  coldness  to  his  brother 
which  increased  daily  ;  till  at  length  it  grew  into 
rudeness,  and  became  very  visible  to  every  one. 

The  doctor  remonstrated  to  him  privately  concern- 
ing this  behaviour,  but  could  obtain  no  other  satisfac- 
tion than  the  following  plain  declaration :  "  If  you 
dislike  anything  in  my  brother's  house,  sir,  you 
know  you  are  at  liberty  to  quit  it."  This  strange, 
cruel,  and  almost  unaccountable  ingratitude  in  the 
captain,  absolutely  broke  the  poor  doctor's  heart : 
for  ingratitude  tiever  so  thoroughly  pierces  the  hu- 
man breast  as  when  it  proceeds  from  those  in  whose 
behalf  we  have  been  guilty  of  transgressions.  Re- 
flections on  great  and  good  actions,  however  they 
are  received  or  returned  by  those  in  whose  favour 
they  are  performed,  always  administer  some  comfort 
to  us  ;  but  what  consolation  shall  we  receive  under  so 
biting  a  calamity  as  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  our 
friend,  when  our  wounded  conscience  at  the  same 
time  flies  in  our  face,  and  upbraids  us  with  having 
spotted  it  in  the  service  of  one  so  worthless  ! 

Mr.  Allworthy  himself  spoke  to  the  captain  in  his 
brother's  behalf,  and  desired  to  know  what  ofience 
the  doctor  had  committed ;  when  the  hard-hearted 
villain  had  the  baseness  to  say,  that  he  should  never 
forgive  him  for  the  injury  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  him  in  his  favour ;  which,  he  said,  he  had 
pumped  out  of  him,  and  was  such  a  cruelty  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Allworthy  spoke  in  very  high  terms  upon  this 
declaration,  which  he  said  became  not  a  human 
creature.  He  expressed,  indeed,  so  much  resentment 
against  an  unforgiving  temper,  that  the  captain  at  last 
pri'lnided  to  be  covinced  by  his  argments,  and  out- 
wardly professed  to  be  reconciled. 

As  for  the  bride,  she  was  now  in  her  honeymoon, 
and  so  passionately  fond  of  her  new  husband  that  he 
never  appeared  to  her  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  and  his 
displeasure  against  any  person  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  her  dislike  to  the  same. 

The  captain,  :il  Mr.Allworthy's  instance,  was  out- 
wardly, as  we  have  said,  reconciled  to  his  brother  ; 
yet  the  same  rancour  remained  in  his  hc;irt  ;  and  he 
found  so  many  opportunities  of  giving  'him  private 
hints  of  this,  thai  the  house  nt  l:ist  grew  insupport- 
able to  the  poor  doctor  ;  and  lie  chose  rut  her  to  sub- 
mit to  any  inconveniences  which  he  might  encounter 
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in  the  world,  than  longer  to  bear  these  cruel  and 
ungrateful  insults  from  a  brother  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much. 

He  once  intended  to  acquaint  Allworthy  with  the 
whole ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit  to 
the  confession,  by  which  he  must  take  to  his  share 
so  great  a  portion  of  guilt.  Besides,  by  how  much 
the  worse  man  he  represented  his  brother  to  be,  so 
much  the  greater  would  his  own  offence  appear  to 
Allworthy,  and  so  much  the  greater,  he  had  reason 
to  imagine,  would  be  his  resentment. 

He  feigned,  therefore,  some  excuse  of  business 
for  his  departure,  and  promised  to  return  soon 
again ;  and  took  leave  of  his  brother  with  so  well- 
dissembled  content,  that,  as  the  captain  played  his 
part  to  the  same  perfection,  Allworthy  remained 
well  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  reconciliation. 

The  doctor  went  directly  to  London,  where  he 
died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart ;  a  distemper  which 
kills  many  more  than  is  generally  imagined,  and 
would  have  a  fair  title  to  a  place  in  the  bill  of  mor- 
tality, did  it  not  differ  in  one  instance  from  all  other 
dieases — viz.,  That  no  physician  can  cure  it. 

Now,  upon  the  most  diligent  inquiry  into  the  for- 
mer lives  of  these  two  brothers,  I  find,  besides  the 
cursed  and  hellish  maxim  of  policy  above  mentioned, 
another  reason  for  the  captain's  conduct :  the  cap- 
tain, besides  what  we  have  before  said  of  him,  was  a 
man  of  great  pride  and  fierceness,  and  had  always 
treated  his  brother,  who  was  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, and  greatly  deficient  in  both  those  qualities, 
with  the  utmost  air  of  superiority.  The  doctor, 
however,  had  much  the  larger  share  "of  learning,  and 
was  by  many  reputed  to  have  the  better  understand- 
ing. This  the  captain  knew,  and  could  not  bear ; 
for  though  envy  is  at  best  a  very  malignant  passion, 
yet  is  its  bitterness  greatly  heightened  by  mixing 
'<vith  contempt  towards  the  same  object ;  and  very 
much  afraid  I  am,  that  whenever  an  obligation  is 
joined  to  these  two,  indignation  and  not  gratitude 
will  be  the  product  of  all  three. 


BOOK  II. 

CONTAINING  SCENES  OF  MATRIMONIAL  FELICITY  IN- 
DIFFERENT DEGREES  OF  LIFE  ;  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER 
TRANSACTION'S  DURING  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 
AFTER  THE  MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  CAPTAIN  BLIFIL 
AND  MISS  BRIDGET  ALLWORTHY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Showing  what  kind  of  a  history  this  is;  what  it  is  like,  and 
what  it  U  iiOt  like. 

THOUGH  we  have  properly  enough  entitled  this 
our  work,  a  history,  and  not  a  life  f-nor  an  apology 
for  a  life,  as  is  more  in  fashion ;  yet  we  intend  in  it 
rather  to  pursue  the  method  of  those  writers,  who 
profess  to  disclose  the  revolutions  of  countries,  than 
to  imitate  the  painful  and  voluminous  historian, 
who,  to  preserve  the  regularity  of  his  series,  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  fill  up  as  much  paper  with  the 
detail  of  months  and  years  in  which  nothino- 
remarkable  happened,  as  he  employs  upon  those 
notable  eras  when  the  greatest  scenes  have  been 
transacted  on  the  human  stage. 

Such  histories  as  these  do,  in  reality,  very  much 
resemble  a  newspaper,  which  consists  of  just  the 
same  number  of  words,  whether  there  be  any  news 
m  it  or  not.  They  may  likewise  be  compared  to  a 
stage  coach,  which  performs  constantly  the  same 
course,  empty  as  well  as  full.  The  writer,  indeed, 
eems  to  think  himself  obliged  to  keep  even  pace 
With  time,  whose  amanuensis  he  is ;  and,  like  his 


master,  travels  as  slowly  through  centuries  of  monk- 
ish dulness,  as  through  that  bright  and  busy  age  so 
nobly  distinguished  by  the  excellent  Latin  poet. — 

Ad  confligend'um  tenientibus  andique  p": 
Omnia  cum  belli  trepido  cuncu.isa  tumult* 
Horrida  contremuere  sub  ai'ii  tether i*  auris: 
In  dubioqxe  fuit  sub  utromnt  ^eg«a  cadendum 
Omnibus  humanis  esset,  terraque  marique. 

Of  which  we  wish  we  could  give  our  reader  a  more 
adequate  translation  than  that  by  Mr.  Creech  : 

When  dreadful  Carthage  frighten'd  Home  with  arms, 
And  all  the  wuiUi  ith  tierce  alarms  ; 

Wiiilst  uudecitLed  y«.-t,  which  ['art  should  tail, 
Which  nation  ris«  the  glorious  lord  of  all. 

Now  it  is  our  purpose,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  to 
pursue  a  contrary  method.  When  any  extraordi- 
nary scene  presents  itself  (as  we  trust  will  often  be 
the  case),  we  shall  spare  110  pains  nor  paper  to  open 
it  at  large  to  our  reader ;  but  if  whole  years  should 
pass  without  producing  anything  worthy  his  notice, 
we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  a  chasm  in  our  history ; 
but  shall  hasten  on  to  matters  of  consequence,  and 
leave  such  periods  of  time  totally  unobserved. 

These  are  indeed  to  be  considered  as  blanks  in  the 
grand  lottery  of  time.  We  therefore,  who  are  the 
registers  of  that  lottery,  shall  imitate  those  sagacious 
persons  who  deal  in  that  which  is  drawn  at  Guild- 
hall, and  who  never  trouble  the  public  with  the 
many  blanks  they  dispose  of;  but  when  a  great 
prize  happens  to  be  drawn,  the  newspapers  are  pre- 
sentlv  filled  with  it,  and  the  world  is  sure  to  be  in- 
formed at  whose  office  it  was  sold :  indeed  com- 
monly two  or  three  different  offices  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  disposed  of  it  ;  by  which  I  sup- 
pose, the  adventurers  are  given  to  understand  that 
certain  brokers  are  in  the  secrets  of  Fortune,  and  in- 
deed of  her  cabinet  council. 

My  reader  then  is  not  to  be  surprised,  if,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  he  shall  find  some  chapters  very 
short,  and  others  altogether  as  long ;  some  that  con- 
tain only  the  time  of  a  single  day,  and  others  that 
comprise  years  ;  in  a  word,  if  my  history  sometimes 
seems  to  stand  still,  and  sometimes  to  tiy.  For  all 
which  I  shall  not  look  on  myself  as  accountable  to 
any  court  of  critical  jurisdiction  whatever :  for  as  I 
am,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  a  new  province  of  writ- 
ing, so  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  what  laws  I  please 
therein.  .And  these  laws,  my  readers,  whom  I  con- 
sider as  my  subjects,  are  bound  to  believe  in  and  to 
obey ;  with  which  that  they  may  readily  and  cheer- 
fully comply,  I  do  hereby  assure  them  that  I  shall 
principally  regard  their  ease  and  advantage  in  all 
such  institutions :  for  I  do  not,  like  a  jure  dii-ino 
tyrant,  imagine  that  they  are  my  slaves,  or  my  com- 
modity. I  am,  indeed,  set  over  them  for  their  own 
good  only,  and  was  created  for  their  use,  and  not 
they  for  mine.  Nor  do  I  doubt,  while  I  make  their 
interest  the  great  rule  of  my  writings,  they  will  una- 
nimously concur  in  supporting  my  dignity,  and  in 
rendering  me  all  the  honour  I  shah1  deserve  or 
desire. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Religious  cautions  against  showing  too  much  favour  to  liastards  • 
and  a  great  discovery  made  by  Mrs.  Deborah  \Vi.kiiis.  ' 
EIGHT  months  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
between  Captain  Blifil  and  Miss  Bridget  All  worthy, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  merit,  and  fortune] 
was  Miss  Bridget,  by  reason  of  a  fright,  delivered 
of  a  fine  boy.  The  child  was  indeed  to  all  appear- 
ances perfect  ;  but  the  midwife  discovered  it  was 
born  a  month  before  its  full  time. 

Though  the  birth  of  an  heir  by  his  beloved  sister 
was  a  circumstance  of  great  joy  to  Mr.   Allworthy, 
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yet  it  did  not  alienate  his  affections  from  the  little 
foundling,  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather,  had 
given  his  own  name  of  Thomas,  and  whom  he  had 
hitherto  seldom  failed  of  visiting,  at  least  once  a  day, 
in  his  nursery. 

He  told  his  sister,  if  she  pleased,  the  new  Lorn  in- 
fant should  be  bred  up  together  with  little  Tommy  ; 
to  which  she  consented,  though  with  some  little  re- 
luctance :  for  she  had  truly  a  great  complacence  for 
her  brother ;  and  hence  she  had  always  behaved  to- 
wards the  foundling  with  rather  more  kindness  than 
ladies  of  rigid  virtue  can  sometimes  bring  them- 
selves to  show  to  these  children,  who,  however  inno- 
cent, may  be  truly  called  the  living  monuments  of 
incontinence. 

The  captain  could  not  so  easily  bring  himself  to 
bear  what  he  condemned  as  a  fault  in  Mr.  Allworthy. 
He  gave  him  frequent  hints,  that  to  adopt  the  fruits 
of  sin,  was  to  give  countenance  to  it.  He  quoted 
several  texts  (for  he  was  well  read  in  Scripture), 
such  as,  He  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  §c.  Whence  he 
argued  the  legality  of  punishing  the  crime  of  the 
parent  on  the  bastard.  He  said,  "  Though  the  law 
did  not  positively  allow  the  destroying  such  base- 
born  children,  yet  it  held  them  to  be  the  children  of 
nobody :  that  the  church  considered  them  as  the 
children  of  nobody ;  and  that  at  the  best,  they  ought 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  offices  of 
the  commonwealth." 

Mr.  Allworthy  answered  to  all  this,  and  much 
more,  which  the  captain  had  urged  on  this  subject, 
"  That,  however  guilty  the  parents  might  be,  the 
children  were  certainly  innocent :  that  as  to  the 
texts  he  had  quoted,  the  former  of  them  was  a  par- 
ticular denunciation  against  the  Jews,  for  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  of  relinquishing  and  hating  their  heavenly 
King;  and  the  latter  was  parabolically  spoken, 
and  rather  intended  to  denote  the  certain  and  neces- 
sary consequences  of  sin,  than  any  express  judg- 
ment against  it.  But  to  represent  the  Almighty 
as  avenging  the  sins  of  the  guilty  on  the  innocent, 
was  indecent,  if  not  blasphemous,  as  it  was  to  re- 
present him  acting  against  the  first  principles  of 
natural  justice,  and  against  the  original  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  he  himself  had  implanted 
in  our  minds ;  by  which  we  were  to  judge  not 
only  in  all  matters  which  were  not  revealed,  but 
even  of  the  truth  of  revelation  itself.  He  said  he 
knew  many  held  the  same  principles  with  the 
captain  on  this  head  ;  but  he  was  himself  firmly 
convinced  to  the  contrary,  and  would  provide  in 
the  same  manner  for  this  poor  infant,  as  if  a  legiti- 
mate child  had  had  the  fortune  to  have  been  found 
in  the  same  place. 

While  the  captain  was  taking  all  opportunities  to 
press  these  and  such  like  arguments,  to  remove  the 
little  foundling  from  Mr.  Allworthy's,  of  whose 
fondness  for  him  he  began  to  be  jealous,  Mrs.  De- 
borah had  made  a  discovery,  which,  in  its  event, 
threatened  at  least  to  prove  more  fatal  to  poor 
Tommy  than  all  the  reasonings  of  the  captain. 

Whether  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  this  good  wo- 
man had  carried  her  on  to  that  business,  or  whether 
she  did  it  to  confirm  herself  in  the  good  graces  of 
Mrs.  Blifil,  who,  notwithstanding  her  outward  beha- 
viour to  the  foundling,  frequently  abused  the  infant 
in  private,  and  her  brother  too,  for  his  fondness  to 
it,  I  will  not  determine  ;  but  she  had  now,  as  she 
conceived,  fully  detected  the  father  of  the  foundling. 
Now,  as  this  was  a  discovery  of  great  conse- 
quence, it  may  be  necessary  to  trace  it  from  the 
fountain-head.  We  shall  therefore  very  minutely 


lay  open  those  previous  matters  by  which  it  was 
produced  ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  reveal  all  the  secrets  of  a  little  family  with  which 
my  reader  is  at  present  entirely  unacquainted ;  and 
of  which  the  economy  was  so  rare  and  extraordinary, 
that  I  fear  it  will  shock  the  utmost  credulity  of 
many  married  persons. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  description  of  a  domestic  government  founded  upon  rules 
directly  contrary  to  those  of  Aristotle. 

MY  reader  may  please  to  remember  he  hath  been 
informed  that  Jenny  Jones  had  lived  some  years 
with  a  certain  schoolmaster,  who  had,  at  her  earnest 
desire,  instructed  her  in  Latin,  in  which  to  do  jus- 
tice to  her  genius,  she  had  so  improved  herself,  that 
she  was  become  a  better  scholar  than  her  master. 

Indeed,  though  this  poor  man  had  undertaken  a 
profession  to  which  learning  must  be  allowed  neces- 
sary, this  was  the  least  of  his  commendations.  He 
was  one  of  the  best-natured  fellows  in  the  world,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  master  of  so  much  pleasantry 
and  humour,  that  he  was  reputed  the  wit  of  the 
country ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  were 
so  desirous  of  his  company,  that  as  denying  was 
not  his  talent,  he  spent  much  time  at  their  houses, 
which  he  might,  with  more  emolument,  have  spent 
in  his  school. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  gentleman  so  qualified 
and  so  disposed,  was  in  no  danger  of  becoming  for- 
midable to  the  learned  seminaries  of  Eton  or  West- 
minster. To  speak  plainly,  his  scholars  were  divided 
into  two  classes  :  in  the  upper  of  which  was  a  young 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  just  entered  into  his 
Syntaxis  ;  and  in  the  lower  was  a  second  son  of  the 
same  gentleman,  who,  together  with  seven  parish- 
boys,  was  learning  to  read  and  write. 

The  stipend  arising  hence  would  hardly  have  in- 
dulged the  schoolmaster  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  had 
he  not  added  to  this  office  those  of  clerk  and  barber, 
and  had  not  Mr.  Allworthy  added  to  the  whole  an 
annuity  of  ten  pound,  which  the  poor  man  received 
every  Christmas,  and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
cheer  his  heart  during  that  sacred  festival. 

Among  his  other  treasures,  the  pedagogue  had  a 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  out  of  Mr.  Allworthy's 
kitchen  for  her  fortune,  viz.,  twenty  pounds,  which 
she  had  there  amassed. 

This  woman  was  not  very  amiable  in  her  person. 
Whether  she  sat  to  my  friend  Hogarth,  or  no,  I  will 
not  determine  ;  but  she  exactly  resembled  the  young 
woman  who  is  pouring  out  her  mistress's  tea  in  the 
third  picture  of  the  Harlot's  Progress.  She  was,  be- 
sides, a  profest  follower  of  that  noble  sect  founded 
by  Xanthippe  of  old  ;  by  means  of  which  she  became 
more  formidable  in  the  school  than  her  husband  ; 
for,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  was  never  master  there, 
or  any  where  else,  in  her  presence. 

Though  her  countenance  did  not  denote  much 
natural  sweetness  of  temper,  yet  this  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  soured  by  a  circumstance  which  generally 
poisons  matrimonial  felicity;  for  children  are  rightly 
called  the  pledges  of  love  ;  and  her  husband,  though 
they  had  been  married  nine  years,  had  given  her 
no  such  pledges  ;  a  default  for  which  he  had  no  ex- 
cuse, either  from  age  or  health,  being  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  and  what  they  call  a  jolly  brisk  young 
man. 

Hence  arose  another  evil,  which  produced  no 
little  uneasiness  to  the  poor  pedagogue,  of  whom 
she  maintained  so  constant  a  jealousy,  that  he  durst 
hardly  speak  to  one  woman  in  the  parish ;  for  the 
least  degree  of  civility,  or  even  correspondence,  with 
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any  female,    was    sure  to  bring  his  wife  upon  her 
hack,  and  his  ov.n. 

In  order  to  guard  herself  against  matrimonial  in- 
juries in  her  own  house,  as  she  kept  one  maid- 
servant, she  always  took  care  to  choose  her  out  of 
that  order  of  females  whose  faces  are  taken  as  a 
kind  of  security  for  their  virtue  ;  of  which  number 
Jenny  Jones,  as  the  reader  hath  been  before  inform- 
ed, was  one. 

As  the  face  of  this  young  woman  might  be  called 
pretty  good  security  of  the  before-mentioned  kind, 
and  as  her  behaviour  had  been  always  extremely 
modest,  which  is  the  certain  consequence  of  under- 
standing in  women  ;  she  had  passed  above  four  years 
at  Mr.  Partridge's  (for  that  was  the  schoolmaster's 
name)  without  creating  the  least  suspicion  in  her 
mistress.  Xay,  she  had  been  treated  with  uncom- 
mon kindness,  and  her  mistress  had  permitted  Mr.  • 
Partridge  to  give  her  those  instructions  which  have 
been  before  commemorated. 

But  it  is  with  jealousy  as  with  the  gout :  when 
such  distempers  are  in  the  blood,  there  is  never  any 
security  against  their  breaking  out ;  and  that  often 
on  the  slightest  occasions,  and  when  least  suspected. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  had 
submitted  four  years  to  her  husband's  teaching  this 
young  woman,  and  had  suffered  her  often  to  neglect 
her  work  in  order  to  pursue  her  learning.  For, 
passing  by  one  day,  as  the  girl  was  reading,  and 
her  master  leaning  over  her,  the  girl,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  suddenly  started  up  from  her  chair : 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  suspicion  ever  entered 
into  the  head  of  her  mistress. 

This  did  not,  however,  at  that  time  discover  itself, 
but  lay  lurking  in  her  mind,  like  a  concealed  enemy, 
who  waits  for  a  reinforcement  of  additional  strength 
before  he  openly  declares  himself  and  proceeds  upon 
hostile  operations :  and  such  additional  strength 
soon  arrived  to  corroborate  her  suspicion ;  fer  not 
long  after,  the  husband  and  wife  being  at  dinner, 
the  master  said  to  his  maid,  Da  mihi  aliqitid  potum  : 
upon  which  the  poor  girl  smiled,  perhaps  at  th3 
badness  of  the  Latin,  and,  when  her  mistress  cast 
her  eyes  on  her,  blushed,  possibly  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  laughed  at  her  master.  Mrs.  Part- 
ridge, upon  this,  immediately  fell  into  a  fury,  and 
discharged  the  trencher,  on  which  she  was  eating, 
at  the  head  of  poor  Jenny,  crying  out,  "  you  impu- 
dent whore,  do  you  play  tricks  with  my  husband 
before  my  face  1"  and  at  the  same  instant  rose  from 
her  chair  with  a  knife  in  her  hand,  with  which, 
most  probably,  she  would  have  executed  very  tra- 
gical vengeance,  had  not  the  girl  taken  the  advan- 
tage of  being  nearer  the  door  than  her  mistress, 
and  avoided  her  fury  by  running  away  :  for,  as  to 
the  poor  husband,  whether  surprise  had  rendered 
him  motionless,  or  fear  (which  is  full  as  probable) 
had  restrained  him  from  venturing  at  any  opposition, 
he  sat  staring  and  trembling  in  his  chair ;  nor  did 
he  once  offer  to  move  or  speak,  till  his  wife,  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  Jenny,  made  some  defensive 
measures  necessary  for  his  own  preservation  :  and 
he  likewise  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  the  example 
of  the  maid. 

This  good  woman  was,  no  more  than  Othello,  of 
a  disposition 

To  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
And  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions 

With  her,  as  well  as  him, 


-To  be  once  in  doubt, 


Was  once  to  be  resolv'd- 


she  therefore  ordered  Jenny  immediately  to  pack  up 


her   alls  and  begone,   for  that  she  was  determined 
she  should  not  sleep  that  night  within  her  walls. 

Mr.  Partridge  had  profited  too  much  by  experi- 
ence to  interpose  in  a  matter  of  this  nature.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  his  usual  receipt  of  pa- 
tience ;  for,  though  he  was  not  a  great  adept  in  Latin, 
he  remembered,  and  well  understood,  the  advice 
contained  in  these  words  : 


-Lece  Jit,  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 


In  English  : 

A  burden  becomes  lightest  when  it  is  well  borne. 
Which  he  had  always  in  his  mouth  ;  and  of  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  had  often  occasion  to  experience 
the  truth. 

Jenny  offered  to  make  protestations  of  her  inno- 
cence ;  but  the  tempest  was  too  strong  for  her  to  be 
heard.  She  then  betook  herself  to  the  business  of 
packing,  for  which  a  small  quantity  of  brown  paper 
sufficed  ;  and,  having  received  her  small  pittance  of 
wages,  she  returned  home. 

The  schoolmaster  and  his  consort  passed  their 
time  unpleasantly  enough  that  evening ;  but  some- 
thing or  other  happened  before  the  next  morning, 
which  a  little  abated  the  fury  of  Mrs.  Partridge  ;  and 
she  at  length  admitted  her  husband  to  make  his 
excuses:  to  which  she  gave  the  readier  belief,  as 
he  had,  instead  of  desiring  her  to  recall  Jenny,  pro- 
fessed a  satisfaction  in  her  being  dismissed,  saying, 
she  was  grown  of  little  use  as  a  servant,  spending 
all  her  time  in  reading,  and  was  become,  moreover, 
very  pert  and  obstinate  :  for,  indeed,  she  and  her 
master  had  lately  had  frequent  disputes  in  litera- 
ture ;  in  which,  as  hath  been  said,  she  was  become 
greatly  his  superior.  This,  however,  he  would  by 
no  means  allow ;  and  as  he  called  her  persisting  in 
the  right,  obstinacy,  he  began  to  hate  her  with  no 
small  inveteracy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles,  or  rather  duels, 
that  were  ever  recorded  in  domestic  history. 

FOR  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  from  some  other  matrimonial  concessions,  well 
known  to  most  husbands,  and  which,  like  the 
secrets  of  free-masonry,  should  be  divulged  to  none 
who  are  not  members  of  that  honourable  fraternity, 
Mrs.  Partridge  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  she 
had  condemned  her  husband  without  cause,  and  en- 
deavoured by  acts  of  kindness  to  make  him  amends 
for  her  false  suspicion.  Her  passions  were  indeed 
equally  violent,  which  ever  way  they  inclined ;  for 
as  she  could  be  extremely  angry,  so  could  she  be 
altogether  as  fond. 

But  though  these  passions  ordinarily  succeed  each 
other,  and  scarce  twenty-four  hours  ever  passed  in 
which  the  pedagogue  was  not,  in  some  degree,  the 
object  of  both  ;  yet,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  the  passion  of  anger  had  raged  very  high,  the 
remission  was  usually  longer  :  and  so  was  the  case 
at  present ;  for  she  continued  longer  in  a  state  of 
affability,  after  this  fit  of  jealousy  was  ended,  than 
her  husband  had  ever  known  before  :  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  some  little  exercises,  which  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Xanthippe  are  obliged  to  perform  daily, 
Mr.  Partridge  would  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  serenitv 
of  several  months. 

Perfect  calms  at  sea  are  always  suspected  by  the 
experienced  mariner  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
storm  :  and  I  know  some  persons,  who,  without 
being  generally  the  devotees  of  superstition,  are 
apt  to  apprehend  that  great  and  unusual  peace  or 
tranquillity  will  be  attended  with  its  opposite.  For 
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which  reason  the  ancients  used,  on  such  occasions, 
to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Nemesis,  a  deity  who  was 
thought  by  them  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye  on 
human  felicity,  and  to  have  a  peculiar  delight  in 
overturning  it. 

As  we  are  very  far  from  believing  in  any  such 
heathen  goddess,  or  from  encouraging  any  super- 
stition, so  we  wish  Mr.  John  Fr ,  or  some  other 

such  philosopher,  would  bestir  himself  a  little,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  trans- 
ition from  good  to  bad  fortune,  which  hath  been  so 
often  remarked,  and  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  instance ;  for  it  is  our  province  to  relate 
facts,  and  we  shall  leave  causes  to  persons  of  much 
higher  genius. 

Mankind  have  always  taken  great  delight  in  know- 
ing and  descanting  on  the  actions  of  others.  Hence 
there  have  been,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  certain 
places  set  apart  for  public  rendezvous,  where  the 
curious  might  meet  and  satisfy  their  mutual  curiosity. 
Among  these,  the  barbers'  shops  have  justly  borne 
the  pre-eminence.  Among  the  Greeks,  barbers' 
news  was  a  proverbial-expression  ;  and  Horace,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the 
Roman  barbers  in  the  same  light. 

Those  of  England  are  known  to  be  no  wise  infe- 
rior to  their  Greek  or  Roman  predecessors.  You 
there  see  foreign  affairs  discussed  in  a  manner  little 
inferior  to  that  with  which  they  are  handled  in  the 
coffee-houses  ;  and  domestic  occurrences  are  much 
more  largely  and  freely  treated  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  But  this  serves  only  for  the  men. 
Now,  whereas  the  females  of  this  country,  especially 
those  of  the  lower  order,  do  associate  themselves 
much  more  than  those  of  other  nations,  our  polity 
would  be  highly  deficient,  if  they  had  not  some  place 
set  apart  likewise  for  the  indulgence  of  their  curio- 
sity, seeing  they  are  in  this  no  way  inferior  to  the 
other  half  of  the  species. 

In  enjoying,  therefore,  such  place  of  rendezvous, 
the  British  fair  ought  to  esteem  themselves  more 
happy  than  any  of  their  foreign  sisters  ;  as  I  do  not 
remember  either  to  have  read  in  history,  or  to  have 
seen  in  my  travels,  any  thing  of  the  like  kind. 

This  place  then  is  no  other  than  the  chandler's 
shop,  the  known  seat  of  all  the  news  ;  or,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  gossiping,  in  every  parish  in  England. 

Mrs.  Partridge  being  one  day  at  this  assembly  of 
females,  was  asked  by  one  of  her  neighbours,  if  she 
had  heard  no  news  lately  of  Jenny  Jones  1  To  which 
she  answered  in  the  negative.  Upon  this  the  other 
replied,  with  a  smile,  That  the  parish  was  very 
much  obliged  to  her  for  having  turned  Jenny  away 
as  she  did. 

Mrs.  Partridge,  wh<jse  jealousy,  as  the  reader  well 
knows,  was  long  since  cured,  and  who  had  no  other 
quarrel  to  her  maid,  answered  boldly,  She  did  not 
know  any  obligation  the  parish  had  to  her  on  that 
account ;  for  she  believed  Jenny  had  scarce  left  her 
equal  behind  her. 

"  No,  truly,"  said  the  gossip,  "  I  hope  not,  though 
I  fancy  we  have  sluts  enow  too.  Then  you  have 
not  heard,  it  seems,  that  she  hath  been  brought  to 
bed  of  two  bastards'?  but  as  they  are  not  born  here, 
my  husband  and  the  other  overseer  says  we  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  keep  them." 

" Two  bastards! "  answered  Mrs.  Partridge  hastily : 
"  you  surprise  me  !  I  don't  know  whether  we  must 
keep  them  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been 
begotten  here,  for  the  wench  hath  not  been  nine 
months  gone  away." 

Nothing  can  be  so  quick  and  sudden  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  especially  when  hope  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  to  which  the  two  others  are  but  journey- 


men, set  it  to  work.  It  occurred  instantly  to  her, 
that  Jenny  had  scarce  ever  been  out  of  her  own 
house  while  she  lived  with  her.  The  leaning  over 
the  chair,  the  sudden  starting  up,  the  Latin,  the 
smile,  and  many  other  things,  rushed  upon  her  all 
at  once.  The  satisfaction  her  husband  expressed  in 
the  departure  of  Jenny,  appeared  now  to  be  only 
dissembled  ;  again,  in  the  same  instant,  to  be  real ; 
but  yet  (to  confirm  her  jealousy)  proceeding  from 
satiety,  and  a  hundred  other  bad  causes.  In  a  word, 
she  was  convinced  of  her  husband's  guilt,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  assembly  in  confusion. 

As  fair  Grimalkin,  who,  though  the  youngest  of 
the  feline  family,  degenerates  not  in  ferocity  from  the 
elder  branches  of  her  house,  and  though  inferior  in 
strength,  is  equal  in  fierceness  to  the  noble  tiger 
himself,  when  a  little  mouse,  whom  it  had  long 
tormented  in  sport,  escapes  from  her  clutches,  for  a 
while  frets,  scolds,  growls,  swears;  but  if  the  trunk, 
or  box,  behind  which  the  mouse  lay  hid,  be  again 
removed,  she  flies  like  lightning  on  her  prey,  and, 
with  envenomed  wrath,  bites,  scratches,  mumbles, 
and  tears  the  little  animal. 

Not  with  less  fury  did  Mrs.  Partridge  fly  on  the 
poor  pedagogue.  Her  tongue,  teeth,  and  hands,  fell 
all  upon  him  at  once.  His  wig  was  in  an  instant 
toni  from  his  head,  his  shirt  from  his  back,  and  from 
his  face  descended  five  streams  of  blood,  denoting  the 
number  of  claws  with  which  nature  had  unhappily 
armed  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Partridge  acted  some  time  on  the  defensive 
only;  indeed  he  attempted  only  to  guard  his  face 
with  his  hands ;  but  as  he  found  that  his  antagonist 
abated  nothing  of  her  rage,  he  thought  he  might,  at 
least,  endeavour  to  disarm  her,  or  rather  to  confine 
her  arms ;  in  doing  which,  her  cap  fell  off  in  the 
struggle,  and  her  hair  being  too  short  to  reach  her 
shoulders,  erected  itself  on  her  head;  her  stays,  like- 
Avise,  which  were  laced  through  one  single  hole  at 
the  bottom,  burst  open ;  and  her  breasts,  Avhich  were 
much  more  redundant  than  her  hair,  hung  down 
below  her  middle ;  her  face  was  likewise  marked 
with  the  blood  of  her  husband ;  her  teeth  gnashed 
with  rage;  and  fire,  such  as  sparkles  from  a  smith's 
forge,  darted  from  her  eyes.  So  that,  altogether, 
this  Amazonian  heroine  might  have  been  an  object 
of  terror  to  a  much  bolder  man  than  Mr.  Partridge. 

He  had,  at  length,  the  good  fortune,  by  getting 
possession  of  her  arms,  to  render  those  weapons 
which  she  wore  at  the  ends  of  her  fingers  useless  ; 
which  she  no  sooner  perceived,  than  the  softness  of 
her  sex  prevailed  over  her  rage,  and  she  presently 
dissolved  in  tears,  which  soon  after  concluded  in  a  fit. 

That  small  share  of  sense  which  Mr.  Partridge  had 
hitherto  preserved  through  this  scene  of  fury,  of  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  hitherto  ignorant,  now  utterly 
abandoned  him.  He  ran  instantly  into  the  street, 
hallooing  out  that  his  wife  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  beseeching  the  neighbours  to  Hy  with  the 
utmost  haste  to  her  assistance.  Several  good  women 
obeyed  his  summons,  who  entering  his  house,  and 
applying  the  usual  remedies  on  such  occasions,  Mrs. 
Part  ridge  was  at  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  hus- 
band, brought  to  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  had  a  little  recollected  her  spirits, 
and  somewhat  composed  herself  with  a  cordial,  she 
began  to  inform  the  company  of  the  manifold  injuries 
she  had  received  from  her  husband ;  who,  she  said, 
was  not  contented  to  injure  her  in  her  bed  ;  hut,  upon 
her  upbraiding  him  with  it,  had  treated  her  in  the 
cruellest  manner  imaginable  ;  had  torn  her  cap  and 
hair  from  her  head,  and  her  stays  from  her  body, 
giving  her,  at  the  same  time,  several  blows,  the  marks 
of  which  she  should  carry  to  the  grave. 
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The  poor  man,  who  bore  on  his  face  many  and 
more  risible  marks  of  the  indignation  of  his  -wife, 
stood  in  silent  astonishment  at  this  accusation ;  which 
the  reader  will,  I  believe,  bear  witness  for  him,  had 
greatly  exceeded  the  truth:  for  indeed  he  had  not 
struck  her  once ;  and  this  silence  being  interpreted  to 
be  a  confession  of  the  charge  by  the  whole  court, 
they  all  began  at  once,  una  race,  to  rebuke  and  revile 
him.  repeating  often,  that  none  but  a  coward  ever 
struck  a  woman. 

Mr.  Partridge  bore  all  this  patiently;  but  when  his 
wife  appealed  to  the  blood  on  her  face,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  barbarity,  he  cou'd  not  help  laying  claim  to  his 
own  blood,  for  so  it  really  was ;  as  he  thought  it  very 
unnatural,  thai  this  should  rise  up  (as  we  are  taught 
that  of  a  murdered  person  often  doth)  in  vengeance 
against  him. 

To  this  the  women  made  no  other  answer,  than 
that  it  was  a  pity  it  had  not  come  from  his  heart, 
instead  of  his  face;  all  declaring,  that,  if  their  hus- 
bands should  lift  their  hands  against  them,  they 
would  have  their  hearts'  blood  out  of  their  bodies. 

After  much  admonition  for  what  was  past,  and 
much  good  advice  to  Mr.  Partridge  for  his  future 
behaviour,  the  company  at  length  departed,  and  left 
the  husband  and  wife  to  a  personal  conference  toge- 
ther in  which  Mr.  Partridge  soon  learned  the  cause 
of  all  his  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  much  matter  to   exercise  the  judgn  eut  and 
reflection  of  the  reader. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  a  true  observation,  that  few  secrets 
are  divulged  to  one  person  only;  but  certainly,  it 
would  be  next  to  a  miracle  that  a  fact  of  this  kind 
should  be  known  to  a  whole  parish,  and  not  transpire 
any  further. 

And,  indeed,  a  very  few  days  had  past,  before  the 
country,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  rung  of  the  s'chool- 
master  of  Little  Baddington  ;  who  was  said  to  have 
beaten  his  wife  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Nay,  in 
some  places  it  was  reported  he  had  murdered  her  ; 
in  others,  that  he  had  broke  her  arms ;  in  others, 
her  legs  :  in  short,  there  was  scarce  an  injury  which 
can  be  done  to  a  human  creature,  but  what  Mrs. 
Partridge  was  somewhere  or  other  affirmed  to  have 
received  from  her  husband. 

The  cause  of  this  quarrel  was  likewise  variously 
reported;  for  as  some  people  said  that  Mrs.  Partridge 
had  caught  her  husband  in  bed  with  his  maid,  so 
many  oilier  reasons,  of  a  very  different  kind,  went 
abroad.  Nay,  some  transferred  the  guilt  to  the  wife, 
and  the  jealousy  to  the  husband. 

Mrs.  "VVilkins  had  long  ago  heard  of  this  quarrel ; 
but,  as  a  different  cause  from  the  true  one  had  reached 
her  ears,  she  thought  proper  to  conceal  it ;  and  the 
rather,  perhaps,  as  the  blame  was  universally  laid  on 
Mr.  Partridge  ;  and  his  wife,  when  she  was  servant 
to  Mr.  Allworthy,  had  in  something  offended  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  who  was  not  of  a  very  forgiving  temper. 

But  Mrs.  "Wiikins,  whose  eyes  could  see  objects  at 
a  distance,  and  who  could  very  well  look  forward  a 
few  years  into  futurity,  had  perceived  a  strong  like- 
lihood of  captain  Blifil's  being  hereafter  her  master  ; 
and  as  she  plainly  discerned  that  the  captain  bore 
no  great  good-will  to  the  little  foundling,  she  fancied 
it  would  be  rendering  him  an  agreeable  service,  if 
she  could  make  any  discoveries  that  might  lessen  the 
affection  which  Mr.  Allworthy  seemed  to  have  con- 
tracted for  this  child,  and  which  gave  visible  uneasi- 
ness to  the  captain,  who  could  not  entirely  conceal 
it  even  before  Allworthy  himself ;  though  his  wife, 
who  acted  her  part  much  better  in  public,  frequently 


i  recommended  to  him  her  own  example,  of  conniving 
at  the  folly  of  her  brother,  which,  she  said,  she  at  least 
as  well  perceived,  and  as  much  resented,  as  any  other 
possibly  could. 

Mrs."  Wilkins  having  therefore,  by  accident,  gotten 
a  true  scent  of  the  above  story,  though  long  after  it 
had  happened,  failed  not  to  satisfy  herself  thoroughly 
of  all  the  particulars ;  and  then  acquainted  the  captain, 
that  she  had  at  last  discovered  the  true  father  of  the 
little  bastard,  which  she  was  sorry,  she  said,  to  see  her 
master  lose  his  reputation  in  the  country,  by  taking 
so  much  notice  of  it. 

The  captain  chid  her  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
speech,  as  an  improper  assurance  in  judging  of  her 
master's  actions  :  for  if  his  honour,  or  his  under- 
standing, would  have  suffered  the  captain  to  make 
an  alliance  with  Mrs.  Wilkins.  his  pride  would  by  no 
means  have  admitted  it.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
there  is  no  conduct  less  politic,  than  to  enter  into 
any  confederacy  with  your  friend's  servants  against 
their  master  :  for  by  these  means  you  afterwards  be- 
come the  slave  of  these  very  servants  ;  by  whom  you 
are  constantly  liable  to  be  betrayed.  And  this  con- 
S'deration,  perhaps,  it  was  which  prevented  captain 
Blifil  from  being  more  explicit  with  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
or  from  encouraging  the  abuse  which  she  had  be- 
stowed on  Allworthy. 

But  though  he  declared  no  satisfaction  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins  at  this  discovery,  be  enjoyed  not  a  little 
from  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it  he  was  able. 

He  kept  this  matter  a  long  time  concealed  within 
his  own  breast,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Allworthy  might 
hear  it  from  some  other  person  ;  but  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
whether  she  resented  the  captain's  behaviour,  or 
whether  his  cunning  was  beyond  her,  and  she  feared 
the  discovery  might  displease  him,  never  afterwards 
opened  her  lips  about  the  matter. 

I  have  thought  it  somewhat  strange,  upon  refl3C- 
tion,  that  the  housekeeper  never  acquainted  Mrs. 
Blifil  with  this  news,  as  women  are  more  inclined  to 
communicate  all  pieces  of  intelligence  to  their  own 
sex,  than  to  ours.  The  only  way,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  of  solving  this  difficulty,  is,  by  imputing  it  to 
that  distance  which  was  now  grown  between  the  lady 
and  the  housekeeper :  whether  this  arose  from  a 
jealousy  in  Mrs.  Blifil,  that  Wilkins  showed  too  great 
a  respect  to  the  foundling;  for  while  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  ruin  the  little  infant,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  the  captain,  she  was  every  day  more  and 
more  commending  it  before  Allworthy,  as  his  fond- 
ness for  it  every  day  increased.  This,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  she  took  at  other  times  to  express  the 
direct  contrary  to  Mrs.  Blifil,  perhaps  offended  that 
delicate  lady,  who  certainly  now  hated  Mrs.  Wilkins ; 
and  though  she  did  not,  or  possibly  could  not,  abso- 
lutely remove  her  from  her  place,  she  found,  however, 
the  means  of  making  her  life  very  uneasy.  This  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  at  length,  so  resented,  that  she  very  openly 
showed  all  manner  of  respect  and  fondness  to  little 
Tommy,  in  opposition  to  Mrs.  Blifil. 

The  captain,  therefore,  finding  the  story  in  danger 
of  perishing,  at  last  took  an  opportunity  to  reveal  it 
himself. 

He  was  one  day  engaged  with  Mr.  Allworthy  in  a 
discourse  on  charity:  in  which  the  captain,  with 
great  learning,  proved  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  that  the 
word  charity  in  scripture  no  where  means  beneficence 
or  generosity. 

"  The  Christian  religion,"  he  said,  "  was  instituted 

for  much  nobler  purposes,  than  to  enforce  a  lesson 

i  which  many  heathen    philosophers   had   taught   us 

!  long  before,  and  which,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 

i  called   a   moral  virtue,  savoured   but  little  of  that 
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sublime,  christiaii-like  disposition,  that  vast  elevation 
of  thought,  in  purity  approaching  to  angelic  perfec- 
tion, to  be  attained,  expressed  and  felt  only  by  grace. 
Those,"  he  said,  "  came  nearer  to  the  scripture 
meaning,  who  understood  by  it  candour,  or  the  form- 
ing of  a  benevolent  opinion  of  our  brethren,  and 
passing  a  favourable  judgment  on  their  actions ;  a 
virtue  much  higher,  and  more  extensive  in  its  nature, 
than  a  pitiful  distribution  of  alms,  which,  though  we 
would  never  so  much  prejudice,  or  even  ruin  our 
families,  could  never  reach  many ;  whereas  charity, 
in  the  other  and  truer  sense,  might  be  extended  to 
all  mankind." 

He  said,  "  Considering  who  the  disciples  were,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  conceive  the  doctrine  of  genero- 
sity, or  giving  alms,  to  have  been  preached  to  them. 
And,  as  we  could  not  Avell  imagine  this  doctrine 
should  be  preached  by  its  divine  Author  to  men  who 
could  not  practise  it,  much  less  should  we  think  it 
understood  so  by  those  who  can  practise  it,  and  do 
not. 

"  But  though,"  continued  he,  "  there  is,  I  am 
afraid,  little  merit  in  these  benefactions,  there  would, 
I  must  confess,  be  much  pleasure  in  them  to  a  good 
mind,  if  it  was  not  abated  by  one  consideration.  I 
mean,  that  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  to 
confer  our  choicest  favours  often  on  the  undeserving, 
as  you  must  own  was  your  case  in  your  bounty  to 
that  worthless  fellow  Partridge  :  for  two  or  three  such 
examples  must  greatly  lessen  the  inward  satisfaction 
which  a  good  man  would  otherwise  find  in  genero- 
sity ;  nay,  may  even  make  him  timorous  in  bestow- 
ing, lest  he  should  be  guilty  of  supporting  vice,  and 
encouraging  the  wicked  ;  a  crime  of  a  very  black  dye, 
and  for  which  it  will  by  no  means  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, that  we  have  not  actually  intended  such  an  en- 
couragement ;  unless  we  have  used  the  utmost  caution 
in  choosing  the  objects  of  our  beneficence.  A  con- 
sideration which,  I  make  no  doubt,  hath  greatly 
checked  the  liberality  of  many  a  worthy  and  pious 
man." 

Mr.  Allworthy  answered,  "  He  could  not  dispute 
with  the  captain  in  _  the  Greek  language,  and  there- 
fore could  say  nothing  as  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  translated  charity  ;  but  that  he  had 
always  thought  it  was  interpreted  to  consist  in  ac- 
tion, and  that  giving  alms  constituted  at  least  one 
branch  of  that  virtue. 

"  As  to  the  meritorious  part,"  he  said,  "  he  readily 
agreed  with  the  captain  ;  for  where  could  be  the 
merit  of  barely  discharging  a  duty'?  which,"  he  said, 
"  let  the  word  charity  have  whatever  construction  it 
would,  it  sufficiently  appeared  to  be  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament.  And  as  he  thought  it 
an  indispensable  duty,  enjoined  both  by  the  Chris- 
tian law,  and  by  the  law  of  nature  itself ;  so  was  it 
withal  so  pleasant,  that  if  any  duty  could  be  said  to 
be  its  own  reward,  or  to  pay  us  while  we  are  dis- 
charging it,  it  was  this. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  there  is  one 
degree  of  generosity  (of  charity  I  would  have  called 
it),  which  seems  to  have  some  show  of  merit,  and 
that  is,  where,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  love,  we  bestow  on  another  what  we  really 
want  ourselves  ;  where,  in  order  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tresses of  another,  we  condescend  to  share  some  part 
of  them,  by  giving  what  even  our  own  necessities 
cannot  well  spare.  This  is,  I  think,  meritorious  ; 
but  to  relieve  our  brethren  only  with  our  superflui- 
ties ;  to  be  charitable  (I  must  use  the  word)  rather 
at  the  expense  of  our  coffers  than  ourselves  ;  to  save 
several  families  from  misery  rather  than  hang  up  an 
extraordinary  picture  in  our  houses,  or  gratify  any 
other  idle  ridiculous  vanity — this  seems  to  be  only 


being  human  creatures.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go 
farther,  it  is  being  in  some  degree  epicures :  for 
what  could  the  greatest  epicure  wish  rather  than  to 
eat  with  many  mouths  instead  of  one  t  which  I  think 
may  be  predicted  of  any  one  who  knows  that  the 
bread  of  many  is  owing  to  his  own  largesses. 

"  As  to  the  apprehension  of  bestowing  bounty  on 
such  as  may  hereafter  prove  unworthy  objects,  be- 
cause many  have  proved  such ;  surely  it  can  never 
deter  a  good  man  from  generosity.  I  do  not  think 
a  few  or  many  examples  of  ingratitude  can  justify  a 
man's  hardening  his  heart  against  the  distresses  of 
his  fellow-  creatures  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  ever 
have  such  effect  on  a  truly  benevolent  mind.  No- 
thing less  than  a  persuasion  of  universal  depravity 
can  lock  up  the  charity  of  a  good  man  ;  and  this 
persuasion  must  lead  them,  I  think,  either  into  athe- 
ism; or  enthusiasm  ;  but  surely  it  is  unfair  to  argue 
such  universal  depravity  from  a  few  vicious  indivi- 
duals ;  nor  was  this,  I  believe,  ever  done  by  a  man, 
who,  upon  searching  his  own  mind,  found  one  cer- 
tain exception  to  the  general  rule."  He  then  con- 
cluded by  asking,  "  who  that  Partridge  was,  whom 
he  had  called  a  worthless  fellow  1" 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  captain,  "  Partridge  the  barber, 
the  schoolmaster,  what  do  you  call  him  '(  Partridge, 
the  father  of  the  little  child  which  you  found  in  your 
bed." 

Mr.  Allworthy  expressed  great  surprise  at  this  ac- 
count, and  the  captain  as  great  at  his  ignorance  of 
it ;  for  he  said  he  had  known  it  above  a  month  ;  and 
at  length  recollected  with  inuch  difficulty  that  he  was 
told  it  by  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Upon  this,  Wilkins  was  immediately  summoned  ; 
who  having  confirmed  what  the  captain  had  said, 
was  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  by  and  Avith  the  captain's 
advice,  dispatched  to  Little  Baddington,  to  inform 
herself  of  the  truth  of  the  fact :  for  the  captain  ex- 
pressed great  dislike  at  all  hasty  proceedings  in  cri- 
minal matters,  and  said  he  would  by  no  means  have 
Mr.  Allworthy  take  any  resolution  either  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  child  or  its  father,  before  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  latter  was  guilty  ;  for  though  he  had 
privately  satisfied  himself  of  this  from  one  of  Par- 
tridge's neighbours,  yet  he  was  too  generous  to  give 
any  such  evidence  to  Mr.  Allworthy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  trial  of  Partridge,  the  schoolmaster,  for  incontineney  ;  the 
evidence  of  his  wife  ;  a  short  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
law ;  with  other  grave  matters,  which  those  will  like  best 
who  understand  them  most. 

IT  may  be  wondered  that  a  story  so  well  known,  and 
which  had  furnished  so  much  matter  of  conversation, 
should  never  have  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Allwortliy 
himself,  who  was  perhaps  the  only  person  in  that 
country  who  had  never  heard  of  it. 

To  account  in  some  measure  for  this  to  the  reader, 
I  think  proper  to  inform  him,  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  kingdom  less  interested  in  opposing  that  doc- 
trine concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  charity, 
which  hath  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  thau 
our  good  man.  Indeed,  he  was  equally  entitled  to 
this  virtue  in  either  sense  ;  for  as  no  man  was  ever 
more  sensible  of  the  wants,  or  more  ready  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  others,  so  none  could  be  more  ten- 
der of  their  characters,  or  slower  to  believe  any  thing 
to  their  disadvantage. 

Scandal,  therefore,  never  found  any  access  to  his 
table  ;  for  as  it  hath  been  long  since  observed  that 
you  may  know  a  man  by  his  companions,  so  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that,  by  attending  to  the  conversation 
at  a  great  man's  table,  you  may  satisfy  yourself  of 
his  religion,  his  politics,  his  taste,  and  indeed  of  his 
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entire  disposition  :  for  though  a  few  odd  fellows  will 
utter  their  own  sentiments  in  all  places,  yet  much 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  hare  enough  of  the 
courtier  to  accommodate  their  conversation  to  the 
taste  and  inclination  of  their  superiors. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  having  exe- 
cuted her  commission  with  great  dispatch,  though  at 
fifteen  miles  distance,  brought  back  such  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster's  guilt,  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
determined  to  send  for  the  criminal,  and  examine 
him  viva  voce,  Mr.  Partridge,  therefore,  was  sum- 
moned to  attend,  in  order  to  his  defence  (if  he  could 
make  any)  against  this  accusation. 

At  the  time  appointed,  before  Mr.  Allworthy  him- 
self, at  Paradise-hall,  came  as  well  the  said  Partridge, 
with  Anne,  his  wife,  as  Mrs.  "Wilkins  his  accuser. 

And  now  Mr.  Allworthy  being  seated  in  the  chair 
of  justice,  Mr.  Partridge  was  brought  before  him. 
Having  heard  this  accusation  from  the  mouth  of 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  making  many 
vehement  protestations  of  his  innocence. 

Mrs.  Paitridge  was  then  examined,  who,  after  a 
modest  apology  for  being  obliged  to  speak  the  truth 
against  her  husband,  related  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  reader  hath  already  been  acquainted; 
and  at  last  concluded  with  her  husband's  confession 
of  his  guilt. 

Whether  she  had  forgiven  him  or  no,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  certain  she  was  an 
unwilling  witness  in  this  cause  ;  and  it  is  probable 
from  certain  other  reasons,  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  depose,  as  she  did,  had  not  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
with  great  art,  fished  all  out  of  her  at  her  own  house, 
and  had  she  not  indeed  made  promises,  in  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  name,  that  the  punishment  of  her  husband 
should  not  be  such  as  might  anywise  affect  his  family. 

Partridge  still  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence, 
though  he  admitted  he  had  made  the  above-men- 
tioned confession ;  which  he  however  endeavoured 
to  account  for,  by  protesting  that  he  was  forced-into 
it  by  the  continued  importunity  she  used  ;  who 
vowed,  that,  as  she  was  sure  of  his  guilt,  she  would 
never  leave  tormenting  him  till  he  had  owned  it  ; 
and  faithfully  promised,  that,  in  such  case,  she  •would 
never  mention  it  to  him  more.  Hence,  he  said,  he 
had  been  induced  falsely  to  confess  himself  guilty, 
though  he  was  innocent ;  and  that  he  believed  he 
should  have  confessed  a  murder  from  the  same  mo- 
tive. 

Mrs.  Partridge  could  not  bear  this  imputation  with 
patience  ;  and  having  no  other  remedy  in  the  present 
place  but  tear^,  she  called  forth  a  plentiful  assistance 
from  them,  and  then  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  she  said  (or  rather  cried),  "  May  it  please 
your  worship,  there  never  was  any  poor  woman  so 
injured  as  I  am  by  that  base  man  ;  for  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  his  falsehood  to  me.  No,  may  it 
please  your  worship,  he  hath  injured  my  bed  many's 
the  good  time  and  often.  I  could  have  put  up  with 
his  drunkenness  and  neglect  of  his  business,  if  he 
had  not  broken  one"  of  the  sacred  commandiinents. 
Besides,  if  it  had  been  out  of  doors  I  had  not  mat- 
tered it  so  much  ;  but  with  my  own  servant,  in  my 
own  house,  under  my  own  roof,  to  defile  my  own 
chaste  bed,  which  to  be  sure  he  hath,  with  his  beastly 
stinking  whores.  Yes,  you  villain,  who  have  defiled 
my  own  bed,  you  have  ;  and  then  you  have  charged 
me  with  bullocking  you  into  owning  the  truth.  It 
is  very  likely,  an't  it,  please  your  worship,  that  I 
should  bullock  him?  I  have  marks  enow  about  my 
body  to  show  of  his  cruelty  to  me.  If  you  had  been 
a  man,  you  villain,  you  would  have  scorned  to  injure 
a  woman  in  that  manner.  But  you  an't,  half  a  man, 
you  know  it.  Nor  have  you  been  half  a  husband 


to  me.     You  need  run  after  whores,  you  need,  when 

I  am  sure And  since  he  provokes  me,  I  am  ready, 

an't  please  your  worship,  to  take  my  bodily  oath  that 
I  found  them  a  bed  together.  What,  you  have  for- 
got, I  suppose,  when  you  beat  me  into  a  fit,  and 
made  the  blood  run  down  my  forehead,  because  T 
only  civilly  taxed  you  with  adultery  !  but  I  can 
prove  it  by  all  my  neighbours.  Y'ou  have  almost 
broke  my  heart,  you  have,  you  have." 

Here  Mr.  Allworthy  interrupted,  and  begged  her 
to  be  pacified,  promising  her  that  she  should  have 
justice  ;  then  turning  to  Partridge,  who  stood  aghast, 
one  half  of  his  wits  being  hurried  away  by  surprise 
and  the  other  half  by  fear,  he  said  he  was  sorry  to 
see  there  was  so  wicked  a  man  in  the  world.  He 
assured  him  that  his  prevaricating  and  lying  back- 
ward and  forward  was  a  great  aggravation  of  his 
guilt  ;  for  which  the  only  atonement  he  could  make 
was  confession  and  repentance.  He  exhorted  him, 
therefore,  to  begin  by  immediately  confessing  the 
fact,  and  not  to  persist  in  denying  what  was  so  plainly 
proved  against  him  even  by  his  own  wife. 

Here,  reader,  I  beg  your  patience  a  moment, 
while  I  make  a  just  compliment  to  the  great  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  our  law,  which  refuses  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  a  wife  for  or  against  her  husband.  This, 
says  a  certain  learned  author,  who,  I  believe,  was 
never  quoted  before  in  any  but  a  law-book,  would 
be  the  means  of  creating  an  eternal  dissension  be- 
tween them.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  means  of 
much  perjury,  and  of  much  whipping,  fining,  impri- 
soning, transporting,  and  hanging. 

Partridge  stood  a  while  silent,  till  being  bid  to 
speak,  he  said  he  had  already  spoken  the  truth,  and  • 
appealed  to  Heaven  for  his  innocence,  and  lastly  to 
the  girl  herself,  whom  he  desired  his  worship  imme- 
diately to  send  for  ;  for  he  was  ignorant,  or  at  least 
pretended  to  be  so,  that  she  had  left  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  whose  natural  love  of  justice, 
joined  to  his  coolness  of  temper,  made  him  always  a 
most  patient  magistrate  in  hearing  all  the  witnesses 
which  an  accused  person  could  produce  in  his  de- 
fence, agreed  to  defer  his  final  determination  of  this 
matter  till  the  arrival  of  Jenny,  for  whom  he  imme- 
diately dispatched  a  messenger  ;  and  then  having 
recommended  peace  between  Partridge  and  his  wife 
(though  he  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  wrong 
person),  he  appointed  them  to  attend  again  the  third 
day  ;  for  he  had  sent  Jenny  a  whole  day's  journey 
from  his  own  house. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  parties  all  assembled, 
when  the  messenger  returning  brought  word,  that 
Jenny  was  not  to  be  found  ;  for  that  she  had  left 
her  habitation  a  few  days  before,  in  company  with  a 
recruiting  officer. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  declared,  that  the  evidence  of 
such  a  slut  as  she  appeared  to.  be,  would  have  de- 
served no  credit  ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that,  had  she  been  present,  and  would  have 
declared  the  truth,  she  must  have  confirmed  what  so 
many  circumstances,  together  with  his  own  confes- 
sion, and  the  declaration  of  his  wife  that  she  had 
caught  her  husband  in  the  fact,  did  sufficiently  prove. 
He  therefore  once  more  exhorted  Partridge  to  con- 
fess; but  he  still  avowing  his  innocence,  Mr.  All- 
worthy  declared  himself  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  and 
that  he  was  too  bad  a  man  to  receive  any  encourage- 
ment from  him.  He  therefore  deprived  him  of  his 
annuity,  and  recommended  repentance  to  him,  on 
account  of  another  world,  and  industry  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  wife  in  this. 

There  were  not,  perhaps,  many  more  unhappy 
persons  than  poor  Partridge.  He  had  lost  the  best 
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part  of  his  income  by  the  evidence  of  his  wife,  and 
yet  was  daily  upbraided  by  her  for  having,  among 
other  things,  been  the  occasion  of  depriving  her  of 
that  benefit ;  but  such  was  his  fortune,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  it. 

Though  I  called  him  poor  Partridge  in  the  last 
paragraph,  I  would  have  the  reader  rather  impute 
that  epithet  to  the  compassion  of  my  temper,  than 
conceive  it  to  be  any  declaration  of  his  innocence. 
Whether  he  was  innocent  or  not,  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear hereafter  ;  but  if  the  historic  muse  hath  en- 
trusted me  with  any  secrets,  I  will  by  no  means  be 
guilty  of  discovering  them  till  she  shall  give  me 
leave. 

Here  therefore  the  reader  must  suspend  his  curio- 
sity. Certain  it  is,  that,  whatever  was  the"  truth  of 
the  case,  there  was  evidence  more  than  sufficient  to 
convict  him  before  Airworthy  ;  indeed,  much  less 
would  have  satisfied  a  bench  of  justices  on  an  order 
of  bastardy ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  positive- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  would  have  taken  the 
sacrament  upon  the  matter,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  entirely  innocent :  for 
though  it  appeared  clear,  on  comparing  the  time 
when  Jenny  departed  from  Little  Baddington,  with 
that  of  her  delivery,  that  she  had  there  conceived 
this  infant,  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  of  necessity 
that  Partridge  must  have  been  its  father ;  for,  to 
omit  other  particulars,  there  was  in  the  same  house 
a  lad  near  eighteen,  between  whom  and  Jenny  there 
had  subsisted  sufficient  intimacy  to  found  a  reason- 
able suspicion ;  and  yet,  so  blind  is  jealousy,  this 
circumstance  never  once  entered  into  the  head  of 
the  enraged  wife. 

Whether  Partridge  repented  or  not,  according  to 
Mr.  Allworthy's  advice,  is  not  so  apparent.  Certain 
it  is,  that  his  wife  repented  heartily  of  the  evidence 
she  had  given  against  him ;  especially  when  she 
found  Mrs.  Deborah  had  deceived  her,  and  refused 
to  make  any  application  to  Mr.  Allworthy  on  her 
behalf.  She  had,  however,  somewhat  better  success 
with  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  was,  as  the  reader  must  have 
perceived,  a  much  better-tempered  woman,  and  very 
kindly  undertook  to  solicit  her  brother  to  restore  the 
annuity ;  in  which  though  good-nature  might  have 
some  share,  yet  a  stronger  and  more  natural  motive 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

These  solicitations  were  nevertheless  unsuccessful : 
for  though  Mr.  Allworthy  did  not  think,  with  some 
late  writers,  that  mercy  consists  only  in  punishing 
offenders  ;  yet  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is 
proper  to  this  excellent  quality  to  pardon  great  cri- 
minals wantonly,  without  any  reason  whatever. 
Any  doubtfulness  of  the  fact,  or  any  circumstance 
of  mitigation,  was  never  disregarded  :  but  the  peti- 
tions of  an  offender,  or  the  intercessions  of  others, 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  him.  In  a  word,  he  never 
pardoned  because  the  offender  himself,  or  his  friends, 
were  unwilling  that  he  should  be  punished. 

Partridge  and  his  wife  were  therefore  both  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  fate ;  which  was  indeed  severe 
enough  :  for  so  far  was  he  from  doubling  his  indus- 
try on  the  account  of  his  lessoned  income,  that  he 
did  in  a  manner  abandon  himself  to  despair ;  and 
as  he  was  by  nature  indolent,  that  vice  now  increased 
upon  him,  by  which  means  he  lost  the  little  school 
he  had ;  so  that  neither  his  wife  nor  himself  would 
have  had  any  bread  to  eat,  had  not  the  charity  of 
some  good  Christian  interposed,  and  provided  them 
with  what  was  just  sufficient  for  their  sustenance. 

As  this  support  was  conveyed  to  them  by  an  un- 
known hand,  they  imagined,  and  so,  I  doubt  not, 
will  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  himself  was  their 
secret  benefactor ;  who,  though  he  would  not  openly 


encourage  vice,  could  yet  privately  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  vicious  themselves,  when  these  became 
too  exquisite  and  disproportionate  to  their  demerit. 
In  which  light  their  wretchedness  appeared  now  to 
Fortune  herself;  for  she  at  length  took  pity  on  this 
miserable  couple,  and  considerably  lessened  the 
wretched  state  of  Partridge,  by  putting  a  final  end 
to  that  of  his  wife,  who  soon  after  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  died. 

The  justice  which  Mr.  Allworthy  had  executed 
on  Partridge  at  first  met  with  universal  approbation  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  felt  its  consequences,  than  his 
neighbours  began  to  relent,  and  to  compassionate  his 
case ;  and  presently  after,  to  blame  that  as  rigour 
and  severity  which  they  before  called  justice.  They 
now  exclaimed  against  punishing  in  cold  blood,  and 
sang  forth  the  praises  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

These  cries  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  which,  though  owing  to 
the  distemper  above  mentioned,  which  is  no  conse- 
quence of  poverty  or  distress,  many  were  not  ashamed 
to  impute  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  severity,  or,  as  they 
now  termed  it,  cruelty. 

Partridge  having  now  lost  his  wife,  his  school,  and 
his  annuity,  and  the  unknown  person  having  now 
discontinued  the  last  mentioned  charity,  resolved  to 
change  the  scene,  and  left  the  country,  where  he 
was  in  danger  of  starving,  with  the  universal  compas- 
sion of  all  his  neighbours. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  short  sketch  of  that  felicity  which  prudent  couples  may  ex- 
tract from  hatred;  with  a  short  apology  for  those  people  who 
overlook  imperfections  in  their  friends. 

THOUGH  the  captain  had  effectually  demolished  poor 
Partridge,  yet  he  had  not  reaped  the  harvest  he 
hoped  for,  which  was  to  turn  the  foundling  out  of 
Mr.  Allworthy's  house. 

On  the  contrary,  that  gentleman  grew  every  day 
fonder  of  little  Tommy,  as  if  he  intended  to  coun- 
terbalance his  severity  to  the  father  with  extraordi- 
nary fondness  and  affection  towards  the  son. 

This  a  good  deal  soured  the  captain's  temper,  as 
did  all  the  other  daily  instances  of  Mr.  Allworthy's 
generosity ;  for  he  looked  on  all  such  largesses  to  be 
diminutions  of  his  own  wealth. 

In  this,  we  have  said,  he  did  not  agree  with  his 
wife ;  nor,  indeed,  in  any  thing  else :  for  though  an 
affection  placed  on  the  understanding  is,  by  many 
wise  persons,  thought  mure  durable  than  that  which 
is  founded  on  beauty,  yet  it  happened  otherwise  in 
the  present  case.  Nay,  the  understandings  of  this 
couple  were  their  principal  bone  of  contention,  and 
one  great  cause  of  many  quarrels,  which  from  time 
to  time  arose  between  them ;  and  which  at  last 
ended,  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  in  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  her  husband  ;  and  on  the  husband's,  in  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  his  wife. 

As  these  had  both  exercised  their  talents  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  divinity,  this  was,  from  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, the  most  common  topic  of  conversation 
between  them.  The  captain,  like  a  well-bred  man, 
had,  before  marriage,  always  given  up  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  lady  ;  and  this,  not  in  the  clumsy  awk- 
ward manner  of  a  conceited  blockhead,  who,  while 
he  civilly  yields  to  a  superior  in  an  argument,  is  de- 
sirous of  being  still  known  to  think  himself  in  the 
right.  The  captain,  on  the  contrary,  though  one  of 
the  proudest  fellows  in  the  world,  so  absolutely 
yielded  the  victory  to  his  antagonist,  that  she,  who 
had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  retired  always 
from  the  dispute  with  an  admiration  of  her  own  un- 
derstanding and  a  love  for  his. 

But  though  this  complaisance  to  one. whom  the 
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captain  thoroughly  despised,  was  not  so  uneasy  to 
him  as  it  would  have  been  had  any  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment made  it  necessary  to  show  the  same  submission 
to  a  Hoadley,  or  to  some  other  of  great  reputation 
in  the  science,  yet  even  this  cost  him  too  much  to 
be  endured  without  some  motive.  Matrimony, 
therefore,  having  removed  all  such  motives,  he  grew 
weary  of  this  condescension,  and  began  to  treat  the 
opinions  of  his  wife  with  that  haughtiness  and  inso- 
lence, which  none  but  those  who  deserve  some  con- 
tempt themselves  can  bestow,  and  those  only  who 
deserve  no  contempt  can  bear. 

When  the  first  torrent  of  tenderness  was  over,  and 
when,  in  the  calm  and  loug  interval  between  the  fits, 
reason  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  lady,  and  she 
saw  this  alteration  of  behaviour  in  the  captain,  who 
at  length  answered  all  her  arguments  only  with  pish 
and  pshaw,  she  was  far  from  enduring  the  indignity 
with  a  tame  submission.  Indeed,  it  at  first  so  highly 
provoked  her,  that  it  might  have  produced  some  tra- 
giral  event,  had  it  not  taken  a  more  harmless  turn, 
by  tilling  her  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  her  hus- 
band's understanding,  which  somewhat  qualified  her 
hatred  towards  him  ;  though  of  this  likewise  she  had 
a  pretty  moderate  share. 

The  captain's  hatred  to  her  was  of  a  purer  kind  : 
for  as  to  any  imperfections  in  her  knowledge  or 
understanding,  he  no  more  despised  her  for  them, 
than  for  her  not  being  six  feet  high.  In  his  opinion 
of  the  female  sex,  he  exceeded  the  moroseness  of 
Aristotle  himself:  he  looked  on  a  woman  as  on  an 
animal  of  domestic  use,  of  somewhat  higher  consi- 
deration than  a  cat,  since  her  offices  were  of  rather 
more  importance  ;  but  the  difference  between  these 
two  was,  in  his  estimation,  so  small,  that,  in  his 
marriage  contracted  with  Mr.  Allworthy's  lands  and 
tenements,  it  would  have  been  pretty  equal  which  of 
them  he  had  taken  into  the  bargain.  And  yet  so 
tender  was  his  pride,  that  it  felt  the  contempt  which 
his  wife  now  began  to  express  towards  him ;  and 
this,  added  to  the  surfeit  he  had  before  taken  of  her 
love,  created  in  him  a  degree  of  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence, perhaps  hardly  to  be  exceeded. 

One  situation  only  of  the  married  state  is  excluded 
from  pleasure :  and  that  is,  a  state  of  indifference  : 
but  as  many  of  my  readers,  I  hope,  know  what  an 
exquisite  delight  there  is  in  conveying  pleasure  to 
a  beloved  object,  so  some  few,  I  am  afraid,  may  have 
experienced  the  satisfaction  of  tormenting  one  we 
hate.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  to  come  at  this  latter 
pleasure,  that  we  see  both  sexes  often  give  up  that 
ease  in  marriage  which  they  might  otherwise  possess, 
though  their  mate  was  never  so  disagreeable  to  them. 
Hence  the  wife  often  puts  on  fits  of  love  and  jealousy, 
nay,  even  denies  herself  any  pleasure,  to  disturb  and 
prevent  those  of  her  husband  ;  and  he  again,  in  re- 
turn, puts  frequent  restraints  on  himself,  and  stays 
at  home  in  company  which  he  dislikes,  in  order  to 
confine  his  wife  to  what  she  equally  detests.  Hence, 
too,  must  flow  those  tears  which  a  widow  sometimes 
so  plentifully  sheds  over  the  ashes  of  a  husband  with 
whom  she  led  a  life  of  constant  disquiet  and  turbu- 
ency,  and  whom  now  she  can  never  hope  to  torment 
any  more. 

But  if  ever  any  couple  enjoyed  this  pleasure,  it 
was  at  present  experienced  by  the  captain  and  his 
lady.  It  was  always  a  sufficient  reason  to  either  of 
them  to  be  obstinate  in  any  opinion,  that  the  other 
had  previously  asserted  the  contrary.  If  the  one 
proposed  any  amusement,  the  other  constantly  ob- 
jected to  it :  they  never  loved  or  hated,  commended 
or  abused,  the  same  person.  And  for  this  reason, 
as  the  captain  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  little 


foundling,  his  wife  began  now  to  caress  it  almost 
equally  with  her  own  child. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  conceive,  that  this  beha- 
viour between  the  husband  and  wife  did  not  greatly 
contribute  to  Mr.  Allworchy's  repose,  as  it  tended  so 
little  to  that  serene  happiness  which  he  had  designed 
for  all  three  from  this  alliance ;  but  the  truth  is, 
though  he  might  be  a  little  disappointed  in  his  san- 
guine expectations,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  matter ;  for,  as  the  captain 
was,  from  certain  obvious  reasons,  much  on  his  guard 
before  him,  the  lady  was  obliged,  for  fear  of  her  bro- 
ther's displeasure,  to  pursue  the  same  conduct.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  for  a  third  person  to  be  very  in- 
timate, nay  even  to  live  long  in  the  same  house, 
with  a  married  couple,  who  have  any  tolerable  dis- 
cretion, and  not  even  guess  at  the  sour  sentiments 
which  they  bear  to  each  other :  for  though  the  whole 
day  may  be  sometimes  too  short  for  hatred,  as  well 
as  for  love  ;  yet  the  many  hours  which  they  naturally 
spend  together,  apart  from  all  observers,  furnish 
people  of  tolerable  moderation  with  such  ample 
opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  either  passion, 
that,  if  they  love,  they  can  support  being  a  few  hours 
in  company  without  toying,  or  if  they  hate,  without 
spiuing  in  each  other's  faces. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  saw 
enough  to  render  him  a  little  uneasy  ;  for  we  are  not 
always  to  conclude,  that  a  wise  man  is  not  hurt,  be- 
cause he  doth  not  cry  out  and  lament  himself,  like 
those  of  a  childish  or  effeminate  temper.  But  indeed 
it  is  possible  he  might  see  some  faults  in  the  captain 
without  any  uneasiness  at  all ;  for  men  of  true  wis- 
dom and  goodness  are  contented  to  take  persons  and 
things  as  they  are,  without  complaining  of  their  im- 
perfections, or  attempting  to  amend  them.  They 
can  see  a  fault  in  a  friend,  a  relation,  or  an  acquaint- 
ance, without  ever  mentioning  it  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, or  to  any  others  ;  and  this  often  without  les- 
sening their  affection.  Indeed,  unless  great  discern- 
ment be  tempered  with  this  overlooking  disposition, 
we  ought  never  to  contract  friendship  but  with  a 
degree  of  folly  which  we  can  deceive  ;  for  I  hope 
my  friends  will  pardon  me  when  I  declare,  I  know 
none  of  them  without  a  fault ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
if  I  could  imagine  I  had  any  friend  who  could  not 
see  mine.  Forgiveness  of  this  kind  we  give  and 
demand  in  turn.  It  is  an  exercise  of  friendship,  and 
perhaps  none  of  the  least  pleasant.  And  this  for- 
giveness we  must  bestow,  without  desire  of  amend- 
ment. There  is,  perhaps,  no  surer  mark  of  folly, 
than  an  attempt  to  correct  the  natural  infirmities  of 
those  we  love.  The  finest  composition  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  the  finest  china,  may  have  a  flaw 
in  it ;  and  this  I  am  afraid,  in  either  case,  is  equally 
incurable ;  though,  nevertheless,  the  pattern  may 
remain  of  the  highest  value. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  Mr.  Allworthy  certainly 
saw  some  imperfections  in  the  captain ;  but  as  this 
was  a  very  artful  man,  and  eternally  upon  his  guard 
before  him,  these  appeared  to  him  no  more  than 
blemishes  in  a  good  character,  which  his  goodness 
made  him  overlook,  and  his  wisdom  prevented  him 
from  discovering  to  the  captain  himself.  Very  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  his  sentiments  had  he  dis- 
covered the  whole  ;  which  perhaps  would  in  time 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  husband  and  wife  long 
continued  this  kind  of  behaviour  to  each  other ;  but 
t'lis  kind  Fortune  took  effectual  means  to  prevent, 
by  forcing  the  captain  to  do  that  which  rendered 
him  again  dear  to  his  wife,  and  restored  all  her 
tenderness  and  affection  towards  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  receipt  to  regain  the  lost  affections  of  a  wife,  which  hath 
never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  most  desperate  cases. 

THE  captain  was  made  large  amends  for  the  un- 
pleasant minutes  which  he  passed  in  the  conver- 
sation of  his  wife  (and  which  were  as  few  as  he 
could  contrive  to  make  them),  by  the  pleasant  me- 
ditations he  enjoyed  when  alone. 

These  meditations  were  entirely  employed  on 
Mr.  Allworthy's  fortune  ;  for,  first,  he  exercised 
much  thought  in  calculating,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  exact  value  of  the  whole  :  which  calculations  he 
often  saw  occasion  to  alter  in  his  own  favour :  and, 
secondly  and  chiefly,  he  pleased  himself  with  in- 
tended alterations  in  the  house  and  gardens,  and  in 
projecting  many  other  schemes,  as  well  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  estate  as  of  the.  grandeur  of  the 
place:  for  this  purpose  he  applied  himself  to  the 
studies  of  architecture  and  gardening,  and  read  over 
many  books  on  both  these  subjects ;  for  these  sci- 
ences, indeed,  employed  his  whole  time,  and  formed 
his  only  amusement.  He  at  last  completed  a  most 
excellent  plan  ;  and  very  sorry  we  are,  that  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  present  it  to  our  reader,  since  even 
the  luxury  of  the  present  age,  I  believe,  would 
hardly  match  it.  It  had,  indeed,  in  a  superlative 
degree,  the  two  principal  ingredients  which  serve 
to  recommend  all  great  and  noble  designs  of  this 
nature ;  for  it  required  an  immoderate  expense  to 
execute,  and  a  vast  length  of  time  to  bring  it  to  any 
sort  of  perfection.  The  former  of  these,  the  immense 
wealth  of  which  the  captain  supposed  Mr.  Allworthy 
possessed,  and  which  he  thought  himself  sure  of  in- 
heriting, promised  very  effectually  to  supply ;  and 
the  latter,  the  soundness  of  his  own  constitution,  and 
his  time  of  life,  which  was  only  what  is  called  middle- 
age,  removed  all  apprehension  of  his  not  living  to 
accomplish. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon 
the  immediate  execution  of  this  plan,  but  the  death 
of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  in  calculating  which  he  had  em- 
ployed much  of  his  own  algebra,  besides  purchasing 
every  book  extant  that  treats  of  the  value  of  lives, 
reversions,  &c.  From  all  which  he  satisfied  himself, 
that  as  he  had  every  day  a  chance  of  this  happening, 
so  had  he  more  than  an  even  chance  of  its  happening 
within  a  few  years. 

But  while  the  captain  was  one  day  busied  in  deep 
contemplations  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  most  unlucky 
as  well  as  unseasonable  accidents  happened  to  him. 
The  utmost  malice  of  Fortune  could,  indeed,  have 
contrived  nothing  so  cruel,  so  mal-a-propos,  so  ab- 
solutely destructive  to  all  his  schemes.  In  short, 
not  to  keep  the  reader  in  long  suspense,  just  at  the 
very  instant  when  his  heart  was  exulting  in  medita- 
tions on  the  happiness  which  would  accrue  to  him 

by  Mr.  Allworthy's  death,  he  himself died  of  an 

apoplexy. 

This  unfortunately  befell  the  captain  as  he  was 
taking  his  evening  walk  by  himself,  so  that  nobody 
was  present  to  lend  him  any  assistance,  if  indeed 
any  assistance  could  have  preserved  him.  He  took, 
therefore,  measure  of  that  proportion  of  soil  which 
was  now  become  adequate  to  all  his  future  purposes, 
and  he  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  a  great  (though  not 
a  living)  example  of  the  truth  of  that  observation  of 
Horace : 

Tu  iecanda  marmora 

I.ocus  sub  ipsumfunus ;  tt  sepulchri 
Immcmor,  struts  domos. 

"Which  sentiment  I  shall  thus  give  to  the  English 
reader  :  "  You  provide  the  noblest  materials  for 
building,  when  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade  are  only 


necessary :  and  build   houses  of  five  hundred  by 
hundred  feet,  forgetting  that  of  six  by  two." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  the  foregoing  receipt,  in  the 
lamentations  of  the  widow  ;  with  other  suitable  decorations 
of  death,  such  as  physicians,  &c.  and  an  epitaph  in  the  true 

style. 

MR.  ALLWORTHY,  his  sister,  and  another  lady,  were 
assembled  at  the  accustomed  hour  in  the  supper- 
room,  where,  having  waited  a  considerable  time 
longer  than  usual,  Mr.  Allworthy  first  declared  he 
began  to  grow  uneasy  at  the  captain's  stay  (for  he 
was  always  most  punctual  at  his  meals)  ;  and  gave 
orders  that  the  bell  should  be  rung  without  the  doors, 
and  especially  towards  those  walks  which  the  captain 
was  wont  to  use. 

All  these  summons'  proving  ineffectual  (for  the 
captain  had,  by  perverse  accident,  betaken  himself 
to  a  new  walk  that  evening),  Mrs.  Blifil  declared 
she  was  seriously  frightened.  Upon  which  the  other 
lady,  who  was  one  of  her  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  well  knew  the  true  state  of  her  affec- 
tions, endeavoured  all  she  could  to  pacify  her,  telling 
her — To  be  sure  she  could  not  help  being  uneasy ; 
but  that  she  should  hope  the  best.  That,  perhaps, 
the  sweetness  of  the  evening  had  enticed  the  captain 
to  go  farther  than  his  usual  walk ;  or  he  might  be 
detained  at  some  neighbour's.  Mrs.  Blifil  answered, 
No  ;  she  was  sure  some  accident  had  befallen  him  ; 
for  that  he  would  never  stay  out  without  sending 
her  word,  as  he  must  know  how  uneasy  it  would 
make  her.  The  other  lady,  having  no  other  argu- 
ments to  use,  betook  herself  to  the  entreaties  usual 
on  such  occasions,  and  begged  her  not  to  frighten 
herself,  for  it  might  be  of  very  ill  consequence  to  her 
own  health ;  and,  filling  out  a  very  large  glass  of 
wine,  advised,  and  at  last  prevailed  with  her  to 
drink  it. 

Mr.  Allworthy  now  returned  into  the  parlour ;  for 
he  had  been  himself  in  search  after  the  captain. 
His  countenance  sufficiently  showed  the  consterna- 
tion he  was  under,  which,  indeed,  had  a  good  deal 
deprived  him  of  speech ;  but  as  grief  operates  vari- 
ously on  different  minds,  so  the  same  apprehension 
which  depressed  his  voice,  elevated  that  of  Mrs. 
Blifil.  She  now  began  to  bewail  herself  in  very 
bitter  terms,  and  floods  of  tears  accompanied  her 
lamentations  ;  which  the  lady,  her  companion,  de- 
clared she  could  not  blame,  but  at  the  same  time 
dissuaded  her  from  indulging;  attempting  to  mo- 
derate the  grief  of  her  friend  by  philosophical  obser- 
vations on  the  many  disappointments  to  which  human 
life  is  daily  subject,  which,  she  said,  was  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  fortify  our  minds  airiinst  :in\  acci- 
dents, how  sudden  or  terrible  soever.  She  said  her 
brother's  example  ought  to  teach  her  patience,  who, 
though  indeed  he  could  not  be  supposed  as  much 
concerned  as  herself,  yet  was,  doubtless,  very  uneasy, 
though  his  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will  had  re- 
strained his  grief  within  dur  bounds. 

"  Mention  not  my  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Blifil ;  "  I 
alone  am  the  object  of  your  pity.  What  are  the 
terrors  of  friendship  to  what  a  wife  feels  on  these 
occasions!  O,  he  is  lost !  Somebody  hath  murdered 
him — I  shall  never  see  him  more  !" — Here  a  torrent 
of  tears  had  the  same  consequence  with  what  tin- 
suppression  had  occasioned  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  and 
she  remained  silent. 

At  this  interval  a  servant  came  running  in,  out  of 

breath,   and  cried  out,  "  The  captain  was  found  ;" 

and,  before  he.  could  proceed  farther,  he  was  followed 

by  two  more,  bearing  the  dead  body  between  them. 

Here  the  curious  reader  may  observe  another  di- 
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versity  in  the  operations  of  grief:  for  as  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  been  before  silent,  from  the  same  cause 
•which  had  made  his  sister  vociferous ;  so  did  the 
present  sight,  which  drew  tears  from  the  gentleman, 
put  an  entire  stop  to  those  of  the  lady ;  who  first 
gave  a  violent  scream,  and  presently  after  fell  into 
a  iit. 

The  room  was  soon  full  of  servants,  some  of  whom, 
with  the  lady  visitant,  were  employed  in  care  of  the 
wife  ;  and  others,  with  Mr.  Allworthy,  assisted  in 
carrying  off  the  captain  to  a  warm  bed  ;  where  every 
method  was  tried,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  life. 

And  glad  should  we  be,  could  we  inform  the  reader 
that  both  these  bodies  had  been  attended  with  equal 
success  ;  for  those  who  undertook  the  care  of  the  lady 
succeeded  so  well,  that,  after  the  fit  had  continued  a 
decent  time,  she  again  revived,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction :  but  as  to  the  captain,  all  experiments  of 
bleeding,  chafing,  dropping,  &c.  proved  ineffectual. 
Death,  that  inexorable  judge,  had  passed  sentence 
on  him,  and  refused  to  grant  him  a  reprieve,  though 
two  doctors  who  arrived,  and  were  feed  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  were  his  counsel. 

These  two  doctors,  whom,  to  avoid  any  malicious 
applications,  we  shall  distinguish  by  the  names  of 
Dr.  Y.  and  Dr.  Z.,  having  felt  his  pulse  ;  to  wit, 
Dr.  Y.  his  right  arm,  and  Dr.  Z.  his  left  ;  both  agreed 
that  he  was  absolutely  dead  ;  but  as  to  the  distemper, 
or  cause  of  his  death  they  differed  ;  Dr.  Y.  holding 
that  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Dr.  Z.  of  an  epi- 
lepsy. 

Hence  arose  a  dispute  between  the  learned  men, 
in  which  each  delivered  the  reasons  of  their  several 
opinions.  These  were  of  such  equal  force,  that  they 
served  both  to  confirm  either  doctor  in  his  own  sen- 
timents, and  made  not  the  least  impression  on  his 
adversary. 

To  say  the  truth,  every  physician  almost  hath  his 
favourite  disease,  to  which  he  ascribes  all  the  victo- 
ries obtained  over  human  nature.  The  gout,  the 
rheumatism,  the  stone,  the  gravel,  and  the  consump- 
tion, have  all  their  several  patrons  in  the  faculty; 
and  none  more  than  the  nervous  fever,  or  the  fever 
on  the  spirits.  And  here  we  may  account  for  those 
disagreements  in  opinion,  concerning  the  cause  of  a 
patient's  death,  which  sometimes  occur,  between  the 
most  learned  of  the  college  ;  and  which  have  greatly 
surprised  that  part  of  the  world  who  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  we  have  above  asserted. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised,  that,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  revive  the  patient,  the  learned 
gentlemen  should  fall  immediately  into  a  dispufe  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death  ;  but  in  reality  all  such 
experiments  had  been  made  before  their  arrival :  for 
the  captain  was  put  into  a  warm  bed,  had  his  veins 
scarified,  his  forehead  chafed,  and  all  sorts  of  strong 
drops  applied  to  his  lips  and  nostrils. 

The  physicians,  therefore,  finding  themselves  anti- 
cipated in  every  thing  they  ordered,  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  apply  that  portion  of  time  which  it  is  usual 
and  decent  to  remain  for  then-  fee,  and  were  there- 
fore necessitated  to  find  some  subject  or  other  for 
discourse  ;  and  what  could  more  naturally  present 
itself  than  that  before  mentioned  1 

Our  doctors  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  when 
Mr.  Allworthy,  having  given  over  the  captain,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  Divine  Will,  began  to  inquire  after 
his  sister,  whom  he  desired  them  to  visit  before  their 
departure. 

This  lady  was  now  recovered  of  her  fit,  and,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  was  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  for  one  in  her  condition.  The  doctors, 
therefore,  all  previous  ceremonies  being  complied 
with,  as  this  was  a  new  patient,  attended,  according 


o  desire,  and  laid  hold  on  each  of  her  hands,  as  they 
lad  before  done  on  those  of  the  corpse. 

The  case  of  the  lady  was  in  the  other  extreme  from 
that  of  her  husband :  for  as  he  was  past  all  the 
ance  of  physic,  so  in  reality  she  required  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  unjust  than  the  vulgar 
opinion,  by  which  physicians  are  misrepresented  as 
iiends  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  if  the 
number  of  those  who  recover  by  physic  could  be 
opposed  to  that  of  the  martyrs  to  it,  the  former  would 
rather  exceed  the  latter.  Nay,  some  are  so  cautious 
on  this  head,  that,  to  avoid  a  possibility  of  killing  the 
patient,  they  abstain  from  all  methods  of  curing, 
md  prescribe  nothing  but  what  can  neither  do  good 
nor  harm.  I  have  heard  some  of  these,  with  great 
gravity,  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  "  That  nature  should 
be  left  to  do  her  own  work,  while  the  physician 
stands  by  as  it  were  to  clap  her  on  the  back,  and 
encourage  her  when  she  doth  well." 

So  little  then  did  our  doctors  delight  in  death,  that 
they  discharged  the  corpse  after  a  single  fee ;  but 
they  were  not  so  disgusted  with  their  living  patient  ; 
concerning  whose  case  they  immediately  agreed,  and 
fell  to  prescribing  with  great  diligence. 

Whether,  as  the  lady  had  at  first  persuaded  the 
physicians  to  believe  her  ill,  they  had  now  in  return 
persuaded  her  to  believe  herself  so,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine ;  but  she  continued  a  whole  month  with  all  the 
decorations  of  sickness.  During  this  time  she  was 
visited  by  physicians,  attended  by  nurses,  and  re- 
ceived constant  messages  from  her  acquaintance  to 
inquire  after  her  health. 

At  length  the  decent  time  for  sickness  and  immo- 
derate grief  being  expired,  the  doctors  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  lady  began  to  see  company ;  being 
altered  only  from  what  she  was  before,  by  that  colour 
of  sadness  in  which  she  had  dressed  her  person  and 
countenance. 

The  captain  -was  now  interred,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  already  made  a  large  progress  towards  oblivion, 
had  not  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Allworthy  taken  care 
to  preserve  his  memory,  by  the  following  epitaph, 
which  was  written  by  a  man  of  as  great  genius  as 
integrity,  and  one  who  perfectly  well  knew  the 
captain. 

Here  lies, 
in  expectation  of  a  joyful  rising, 

the  body  of 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  BLIF1L. 

LONDON 
had  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

OXFORD 
of  his  education. 

His  parts 
were  an  honour  to  his  profession 

and  to  his  country  : 
his  life,  to  his  religion 

and  human  nature. 
He  was  a  dutiful  son, 

a  tender  husband, 
an  affectionate  father, 
a  most  kind  brother, 

a  sincere  friend, 

a  devout  Christian, 

and  a  good  man. 

His  inconsolable  widow 

hath  erected  this  stone, 

the  monument  of 

his  virtues 
and  her  affection. 
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BOOK  III. 

CONTAINING  THE  MOST  MEMORABLE  TRANSACTIONS 
WHICH  PASSED  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  MR.  ALLWORTHY, 
FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN  TOMMY  JONES  ARRIVED  AT 
THE  AGE  OF  FOURTEEN,  TILL  HE  ATTAINED  THE  AGE 
OF  NINETEEN.  IN  THIS  BOOK  THE  READER  MAY 
PICK  UP  SOME  HINTS  CONCERNING  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  little  or  nothing. 

THE  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  this  history,  we  gave 
him  a  hint  of  our  intention  to  pass  over  several  large 
periods  of  time,  in  which  nothing  happened  worthy 
of  being  recorded  in  a  chronicle  of  this  kind. 

In  so  doing,  we  do  not  only  consult  our  own  dig- 
nity and  ease,  but  the  good  and  advantage  of  the 
reader :  for  besides  that  by  these  means  we  prevent 
him  from  throwing  away  his  time,  in  reading  either 
without  pleasure  or  emolument,  we  give  him,  at  all 
such  seasons,  an  opportunity  of  employing  that 
wonderful  sagacity,  of  which  he  is  master,  by  filling 
up  these  vacant  spaces  of  time  with  his  own  conjec- 
tures ;  for  which  purpose  we  have  taken  care  to  qua- 
lify him  in  the  preceding  pages. 

For  instance,  what  reader  but  knows  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  felt,  at  first,  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  those 
emotions  of  grief  which  on  such  occasions  enter  into 
all  men  whose  hearts  are  not  composed  of  flint,  or 
their  heads  of  as  solid  materials'?  Again,  what 
reader  doth  not  know  that  philosophy  and  religion 
in  time  moderated,  and  at  last  extinguished,  this 
grief1?  The  former  of  these  teaching  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  it,  and  the  latter  correcting  it  as  unlawful, 
and  at  the  same  time  assuaging  it,  by  raising  future 
hopes  and  assurances,  which  enable  a  strong  and 
religious  mind  to  take  leave  of  a  friend,  on  his  death- 
bed, with  little  less  indifference  than  if  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  long  journey ;  and,  indeed,  with  little 
less  hope  of  seeing  him  again. 

Nor  can  the  judicious  reader  be  at  a  greater  loss 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Blifil,  who,  he  may  be 
assured,  conducted  herself  through  the  whole  season 
in  which  grief  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  out- 
side of  the  body,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  all  the 
rules  of  custom  and  decency,  suiting  the  alterations 
of  her  countenance  to  the  several  alterations  of  her 
habit :  for  as  this  changed  from  weeds  to  black,  from 
black  to  grey,  from  grey  to  white,  so  did  her  coun- 
tenance change  from  dismal  to  sorrowful,  from  sor- 
rowful to  sad,  and  from  sad  to  serious,  till  the  day 
came  in  which  she  was  allowed  to  return  to  her 
former  serenity. 

We  have  mentioned  these  two,  as  examples  only 
of  the  task  which  may  be  imposed  on  readers  of  the 
lowest  class.  Much  higher  and  harder  exercises  of 
judgment  and  penetration  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  upper  graduates  in  criticism.  Many 
notable  discoveries  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  made  by 
such,  of  the  transactions  which  happened  in  the 
family  of  our  worthy  man,  during  all  the  years  which 
we  have  thought  proper  to  pass  over :  for  though 
nothing  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  history  occurred 
within  that  period,  yet  did  several  incidents  happen 
of  equal  importance  with  those  reported  by  the  daily 
and  weekly  historians  of  the  age  ;  in  reading  which 
great  numbers  of  persons  consume  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time,  very  little,  I  am  afraid,  to  their 
emolument.  Now,  in  the  conjectures  here  proposed, 
some  of  the  most  excellent  faculties  of  the  mind  may 
be  employed  to  much  advantage,  since  it  is  a  more 
useful  capacity  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  actions  of 


men,  in  any  circumstances,  from  their  characters, 
than  to  judge  of  their  characters  from  their  actions. 
The  former,  I  own,  requires  the  greater  penetration  ; 
but  may  be  accomplished  by  true  sagacity  with  no 
less  certainty  than  the  latter. 

As  we  are  sensible  that  much  the  greatest  part  of 
our 'readers  are  very  eminently  possessed  of  this 
quality,  we  have  left  them  a  space  of  twelve  years 
to  exert  it  in;  and  shall  now  bring  forth  our  hero, 
at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  questioning  that 
many  have  been  long  impatient  to  be  introduced  to 
his  acquaintance. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  hero  of  this  great  history  appears  with  very  bad  omens. 
A  little  tale  of  so  LOW  a  kind  that  some  may  not  think  it 
worth  their  notice.     A  word  or  two  concerning  a  squire,  and 
more  relating  to  a  gamekeeper  and  a  schoolmaster. 

As  we  determined,  when  we  first  sat  down  to  write 
this  history,  to  flatter  no  man,  but  to  guide  our  pen 
throughout  by  the  directions  of  truth,  we  are  obliged 
to  bring  our  hero  on  the  stage  in  a  much  more  dis- 
advantageous manner  than  we  could  wish  ;  and  to 
declare  honestly,  even  at  his  first  appearance,  that  it 
was  the  universal  opinion  of  all  Mr.  Allworthy's 
family  that  he  was  certainly  born  to  be  hanged. 

Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  this  conjecture  ;  the  lad  having  from  his 
earliest  years  discovered  a  propensity  to  many  vices, 
and  especially  to  one  which  hath  as  direct  a  tendency 
as  any  other  to  that  fate  which  we  have  just  now 
observed  to  have  been  prophetically  denounced 
against  him  :  he  had  been  already  convicted  of  three 
robberies,  viz.  of  robbing  an  orchard,  of  stealing  a 
duck  out  of  a  farmer's  yard,  and  of  picking  Master 
BlifiTs  pocket  of  a  ball. 

The  vices  of  this  young  man  were,  moreover, 
heightened  by  the  disadvantageous  light  in  which 
they  appeared  when  opposed  to  the  virtues  of  Master 
Blifil,  his  companion  ;  a  youth  of  so  different  a  cast 
from  little  Jones,  that  not  only  the  family  but  all  the 
neighbourhood  resounded  his  praises.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  lad  of  a  remarkable  disposition ;  sober, 
discreet,  and  pious  beyond  his  age  ;  qualities  which 
gained  him  the  love  of  every  one  who  knew  him  : 
whilst  Tom  Jones  was  universally  disliked ;  and 
many  expressed  their  wonder  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
would  suffer  such  a  lad  to  be  educated  with  his 
nephew,  lest  the  morals  of  the  latter  should  be  cor- 
rupted by  his  example. 

An  incident  which  happened  about  this  time  will 
set  the  character  of  these  two  lads  more  fairly  before 
the  discerning  reader  than  is  in  the  power  of  the 
longest  dissertation. 

Tom  Jones,  who,  bad  as  he  is,  must  serve  for  the 
hero  of  this  history,  had  only  one  friend  among  all 
the  servants  of  the  family ;  for  as  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  she 
had  long  since  given  him  up,  and  was  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  her  mistress.  This  friend  was  the  gamekeeper, 
a  fellow  of  a  loose  kind  of  disposition,  and  who  was 
thought  not  to  entertain  much  stricter  notions  con- 
cerning the  difference  of  meum  and  tuttm  than  the 
young  gentleman  himself.  And  hence  this  friend- 
ship gave  occasion  to  many  sarcastical  remarks 
among  the  domestics,  most  of  which  were  either 
proverbs  before,  or  at  least  are  become  so  now  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  wit  of  them  all  may  be  comprised  in  that 
short  Latin  proverb,  "  Noscitur  a  socio ; "  which,  I 
think,  is  thus  expressed  in  English,  "  You  may 
know  him  by  the  company  he  keeps." 

To  say  the  truth,  some  of  that  atrocious  wicked- 
ness  in  Jones,  of  which  we  have  just  mentioned  three 
examples,  might  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  encou- 
ragement he  had  received  from  this  fellow,  who,  in 
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two  or  three  instances,  had  been  what  the  law  calls 
an  accessory  after  the  fact :  for  the  whole  duck,  and 
great  part  of  the  apples,  were  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  gamekeeper  and  his  family ;  though,  as  Jones 
alone  was  discovered,  the  poor  lad  bore  not  only  the 
whole  smart  but  the  whole  blame  ;  both  which  fell 
again  to  his  lot  on  the  following  occasion. 

Contiguous  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  estate  was  the 
manor  of  one  of  those  gentleman  who  are  called 
preservers  of  the  game.  This  species  of  men,  from 
the  great  severity  with  which  they  revenge  the  death 
of  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  might  be  thought  to  culti- 
vate the  same  superstition  with  theBannians  in  India; 
many  of  whom,  we  are  told  dedicate  their  wbo'e 
lives  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
animals ;  was  it  not  that  our  English  Bannians, 
while  they  preserve  them  from  other  enemies,  will 
most  unmercifully  slaughter  whole  horseloads  them- 
selves ;  so  that  they  stand  clearly  acquitted  of  any 
such  heathenish  superstition, 

I  have,  indeed,  a  much  better  opinion  of  this  kind 
of  men  than  is  entertained  by  some,  as  I  take  them 
to  answer  the  order  of  Nature,  and  the  good  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  oruained,  in  a  more  ample 
manner  than  many  others.  Now,  as  Horace  tells  us 
that  there  are  a  set  of  human  beings 
Fruget  contumere  nati, 

"Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth;"  so  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  there  are  others 

Ferns  consumers  nati, 

"  Born  to  consume  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;"  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  game  ;  and  none,  I  believe, 
will  deny  but  that  those  sqoires  fulfil  this  enu  of 
their  creation. 

Little  Jones  went  one  day  a  shooting  with  the 
gamekeeper  ;  when  happening  to  spring  a  covey  of 
partridges  near  the  border  of  that  manor  over  which 
Fortune,  to  fulfil  the  wise  purposes  of  Nature,  had 
planted  one  of  the  game  consumers,  the  birds  flew 
into  it,  and  were  marked  (as  it  is  called)  by  the  two 
sportsmen,  in  some  furze  bushes,  about  two  or  three 
hundred  paces  beyond  Mr.  Allworthy's  dominions. 

Mr.  Alhvonhy  had  given  the  fellow  strict  orders, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  place,  never  to  trespass  on 
any  of  his  neighbours  ;  no  more  on  those  who  were 
less  rigid  in  this  matter  than  on  the  lord  of  this 
manor.  "With  regard  to  others,  indeed,  these  orders 
had  not  been  always  very  scrupulously  kept ;  but  as 
the  disposition  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
partridges  had  taken  sanctuary  was  well  known, 
the  gamekeeper  had  never  yet  attempted  to  invade 
his  territories.  Nor  had  he  done  it  now,  had  not 
the  younger  sportsman,  who  was  excessively  eager 
to  pursue  the  flying  game,  over-persuaded  him  ;  but 
Jones  being  very  importunate,  the  other,  who  was 
himself  keen  enough  after  the  sport, -yielded  to  his 
persuasions,  entered  the  manor,  and  shot  one  of  the 
partridges. 

The  gentleman  himself  was  at  that  time  on  horse- 
back, at  a  little  distance  from  them  ;  and  hearing 
the  gun  go  off,  he  immediately  made  towards  the 
place,  and  discovered  poor  Tom ;  for  the-  game- 
keeper had  leapt  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  furze- 
brake,  where  he  had  happily  concealed  himself. 

The  gentleman  having  searched  the  lad,  and  found 
the  partridge  upon  him,  denounced  great  vengeance, 
swearing  he  would  acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  he  rode  immediately  to  his 
house,  and  complained  of  the  trespass  on  his  manor 
in  as  high  terms  and  as  bitter  language  as  if  his 
house  had  been  broken  open,  and  the  most  valuable 
furniture  stole  out  of  it.  He  added,  that  some  other 
person  was  in  his  company,  though  he  could  not 


discover  him  ;  for  that  two  guns  had  been  discharged 
almost  in  the  same  instant.  And,  says  he,  "  We 
have  found  only  this  partridge,  but  the  Lord  knows 
what  mischief  they  have  done." 

At  his  return  home,  Tom  was  presently  convened 
before  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  owned  the  fact,  and 
alleged  no  other  excuse  but  what  was  really  true, 
viz.  that  the  covey  was  originally  sprung  in  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  own  manor. 

Tom  was  then  interrogated  who  was  with  him, 
which  Mr.  Allworthy  declared  he  was  resolved  to 
know,  acquainting  the  culprit  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  two  guns,  which  had  been  deposed  by  the 
squire  and  both  his  servants  ;  but  Tom  stoutly  per- 
sisted in  asserting  that  he  was  alone ;  yet,  to  say 
the  truth,  he  hesitated  a  little  at  first,  which  would 
have  confirmed  Mr.  Allworthy's  belief,  had  what 
the  squire  and  his  servants  said  wanted  any  further 
confirmation. 

The  gamekeeper,  being  a  suspected  person,  was 
now  sent  for,  and  the  question  put  to  him  ;  but  he, 
relying  on  the  promise  which  To  en  had  made  him, 
to  take  all  upon  himself,  very  resolutely  denied  being 
in  company  with  the  young  gentleman,  or  indeed 
having  seen  him  the  whole  afternoon. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  turned  towards  Tom,  with 
more  than  usual  anger  in  his  countenance,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  confess  who  was  with  him  ;  repeating, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  know.  The  lad,  however, 
still  maintained  his  resolution,  and  was  dismissed 
with  much  wrath  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  told  him 
he  should  have  to  the  next  morning  to  consider  of 
it,  when  he  should  be  questioned  by  another  person, 
and  in  another  manner. 

Poor  Jones  spent  a  very  melancholy  night  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  he  was  without  his  usual  companion; 
for  master  Blifil  was  gone  abroad  on  a  visit  with  his 
mother.  Fear  of  the  punishment  he  was  to  suffer 
was  on  this  occasion  his  least  evil  ;  his  chief  anxiety 
being,  lest  his  constancy  should  fail  him,  and  he 
should  be  brought  to  betray  the  gamekeeper,  whose 
ruin  he  knew  must  now  be  the  consequence. 

Nor  did  the  gamekeeper  pass  his  time  much 
better.  He  had  the  same  apprehensions  with  the 
youth ;  for  whose  honour  he  had  likewise  a  much 
tenderer  regard  than  for  his  skin. 

In  the  morning,  when  Tom  attended  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thwackum,  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Allworthy 
had  committed  the  instructions  of  the  two  boys,  he 
had  the  same  questions  put  to  him  by  that  gentle- 
man which  he  had  been  asked  the  evening  before, 
to  which  he  returned  the  same  answers.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  so  severe  a  whipping,  that 
it  possibly  fell  little  short  of  the  torture  with  which 
confessions  are  in  some  countries  extorted  from 
criminals. 

Tom  bore  his  punishment  with  great  resolution  ; 
and  though  his  master  asked  'him,  between  every 
stroke,  whether  he  would  not  confess,  he  was  con- 
tented to  be  flayed  rather  than  betray  his  friend,  or 
break  the  promise  he  had  made. 

The  gamekeeper  was  now  relieved  from  his 
anxiety,  and  Mr.  A'lworthy  himself  began  to  be 
concerned  at  Tom's  sufferings:  for  besides  that  Mr. 
Thwackum,  being  highly  enraged  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  the  boy  say  what  he  himself  pleased, 
had  carried  his  severity  much  beyond  the  good 
man's  intention,  this  latter  began  now  to  suspect 
that  the  squire  had  been  mistaken  ;  which  his  ex- 
treme eagerness  and  anger  seemed  to  make  proba- 
ble ;  and  as  for  what  the  servants  had  said  in  con- 
firmation of  their  master's  account,  he  laid  no  great 
stress  upon  that.  Now,  as  cruelty  and  injustice 
were  two  ideas  of  which  Mr.  Allworthy  could  by 
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no  means  support  the  consciousness  a  single  mo- 
ment, he  sent  for  Tom,  and  after  many  kind  and 
friendly  exhortations,  said,  "  I  am  convinced,  my 
dear  child,  that  my  suspicions  have  wronged  you ; 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been  so  severely  punished 
on  this  account."  And  at  last  gave  him  a  little 
horse  to  make  him  amends  ;  again  repeating  his 
sorrow  for  what  had  past. 

Tom's  guilt  now  flew  in  his  face  more  than  any 
severity  could  make  it.  He  could  more  easily  bear 
the  lashes  of  Thwackum,  than  the  generosity  of 
Allworthy.  The  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  crying,  "  Oh !  sir,  you  are  too 
good  to  me.  Indeed  you  are.  Indeed  I  don't 
deserve  it."  And  at  that  very  instant,  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  had  almost  betrayed  the  secret ; 
but  the  good  genius  of  the  gamekeeper  suggested  to 
him  what  might  he  the  consequence  to  the  poor 
fellow,  and  this  consideration  sealed  his  lips. 

Thwackum  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  Allworthy 
from  showing  any  compassion  or  kindness  to  the 
boy,  saying,  "  He  had  persisted  in  an  untruth;"  and 
gave  some  hints,  that  a  second  whipping  might  pro- 
bably bring  the  matter  to  light. 

But  Mr.  Allworthy  absolutely  refused  to  consent 
to  the  experiment.  He  said,  the  boy  had  suffered 
enough  already  for  concealing  the  truth,  even  if  he 
was  guilty,  seeing  that  he  could  have  no  motive  but 
a  mistaken  point  of  honour  for  so  doing. 

"  Honour !  cried  Thwackum  with  some  wrath, 
"mere  stubbornness  and  obstinacy!  Can  honour 
teach  any  one  to  tell  a  lie,  or  can  any  honour  exist 
independent  of  religion  t" 

This  discourse  happened  at  table  when  dinner 
was  just  ended ;  and  there  was  present  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  Mr.  Thwackum,  and  a  third  gentleman, 
who  now  entered  into  the  debate,  and  whom,  before 
we  proceed  any  farther,  we  shall  briefly  introduce  to 
our  reader's  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Square  the  philosopher,  and  of  Mr. 
Thwackum  the  divine  ;  with  a  dispute  concerning . 

THE  name  of  this  gentleman,  who  had  then  resided 
some  time  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  house,  was  Mr. 
Square.  His  natural  parts  were  not  of  the  first  rate, 
but  he  had  greatly  improved  them  by  a  learned 
education.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancients, 
and  a  professed  master  of  all  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Upon  which  great  models  he  had  prin- 
cipally formed  himself;  sometimes  according  with 
the  opinion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  with  that  of 
the  other.  In  morals  he  was  a  professed  Platonist, 
and  in  religion  he  inclined  to  be  an  Aristotelian. 

But  though  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  formed  his 
morals  on  the  Platonic  model,  yet  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  in  considering 
that  great  man  rather  in  the  quality  of  a  philosopher 
or  a  speculatist,  than  as  a  legislator.  This  senti- 
ment he  carried  a  great  way ;  indeed,  so  far  as  to 
regard  all  virtue  as  matter  of  theory  only.  This,  it 
is  true,  he  never  affirmed,  as  I  have  heard,  to  any 
one  ;  and  yet  upon  the  least  attention  to  his  con- 
duct, I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  his  real  opinion, 
as  it  will  perfectly  reconcile  some  contradictions 
which  might  otherwise  appear  in  his  character. 

This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Thwackum  scarce  ever 
met  without  a  disputation  ;  for  their  tenets  were  in- 
deed diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Square 
held  human  nature  to  be  the  perfection  of  all  virtue, 
and  that  vice  was  a  deviation  from  our  nature,  in 
the  same  manner  as  deformity  of  body  is.  Thwack- 
um, on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  human 
mind,  since  the  fall  was  nothing  but  a  sink  of  ini- 


quity, till  purified  and  redeemed  by  grace.  In  one 
point  only  they  agreed,  which  was,  in  all  their  dis- 
courses on  morality  never  to  mention  the  word 
goodness.  The  favourite  phrase  of  the  former,  was 
the  natural  beauty  of  virtue ;  that  of  the  latter,  was 
the  divine  power  of  grace.  The  former  measured 
all  actions  by  the  unalterable  rule  of  right,  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  ;  the  latter  decided  all  mat- 
ters by  authority  ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  always  used 
the  scriptures  and  their  commentators,  as  the  lawyer 
doth  his  Coke  upon  Littleton,  where  the  comment 
is  of  equal  authority  witli  the  text. 

After  this  short  introduction,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  remember,  that  the  person  had  concluded 
his  speech  with  a  triumphant  question,  to  which  he 
had  apprehended  no  answer ;  viz.  Can  any  honour 
exist  independent  of  religion  1 

To  this  Square  answered  ;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discourse  philosophically  concerning  words,  till 
their  meaning  was  first  established  :  that  there  were 
scarce  any  two  words  of  a  more  vague  and  uncer- 
tain signification,  than  the  two  he  had  mentioned ; 
for  that  there  were  almost  as  many  different  opinions 
concerning  honour,  as  concerning  religion.  "  But," 
says  he,  "  if  by  honour  you  mean  the  true  natural 
beauty  of  virtue,  I  will  maintain  it  may  exist  in- 
dependent of  any  religion  whatever.  Nay,"  added 
he,  "  you  yourself  will  allow  it  may  exist  indepen- 
dent of  all  but  one  :  so  will  a  Mahometan,  a  Jew, 
and  all  the  maintainers  of  all  the  different  sects  in 
the  world." 

Thwackum  replied,  this  was  arguing  with  the 
usual  malice  of  all  the  enemies  to  the  true  church. 
He  said,  he  doubted  not  but  that  all  the  infidels 
and  heretics  in  the  world  would,  if  they  could,  con- 
fine honour  to  their  own  absurd  errors  and  dam- 
nable deceptions  ;  "  but  honour,"  says  he,  "  is  not 
therefore  manifold,  because  there  are  many  absurd 
opinions  about  it  ;  nor  is  religion  manifold,  because 
there  are  various  sects  and  heresies  in  the  world. 
When  I  mention  religion,  I  mean  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but 
the  protestant  religion  ;  and  not  only  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  but  the  church  of  England.  And 
when  I  mention  honour,  I  mean  that  mode  of 
divine  grace  which  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but 
dependent  upon,  this  religion ;  and  is  consistent 
with  and  dependent  upon  no  other.  Now  K> .  say 
that  the  honour  I  here  mean,  and  which  was,  I 
thought,  all  the  honour  I  could  be  supposed  to 
mean,  will  uphold,  much  less  dictate,  an  untruth, 
is  to  assert  an  absurdity  too  shocking  to  be  con- 
ceived." 

"  I  purposely  avoided,"  says  Square,  "drawing  a 
conclusion  which  I  thought  evident  from  what  I 
have  said  ;  but  if  you  perceived  it,  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  attempted  to  answer  it.  However,  to 
drop  the  article  of  religion,  I  think  it  is  plain,  from 
what  you  have  said,  that  we  have  different  ideas 
of  honour  ;  or  why  do  we  not  agree  in  the  same 
terms,  of  its  explanation !  1  have  asserted,  that 
true  honour  and  true  virtue  are  almost  synonymous 
terms,  and  they  are  both  founded  on  the  unalter- 
able rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things ; 
to  which  an  untruth  being  absolutely  repugnant 
and  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  true  honour  cannot. 
support  an  untruth.  In  this,  therefore,  I  think 
we  are  agreed  ;  but  that  this  honour  can  be  said  to 
be  founded  on  religion,  to  which  it  is  antecedent, 
if  by  religion  be  meant  any  positive  law " 

"I  agree,"  answered  Thwackum,.  with  great 
warmth,  "  with  a  man  who  asserts  honour  to  be  ante- 
cedent to  religion  !  Mr.  Allworthy,  did  I  agree — 1" 

He  was  proceeding  when  Mr.  Allworthy  inter- 
posed, telling  them  very  coldly,  they  liad  both  mia- 
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taken  his  meaning ;  for  that  he  had  said  nothing  of 
true  honour. — It  is  possible,  however,  he  would  not 
have  easily  quieted  the  disputants,  who  were  grow- 
ing equally  warm,  had  not  another  matter  now 
fallen  out,  which  put  a  final  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion at  present. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Containin?  a  necessary  apology  for  the  author  ;  and  childish 
incident,  which  perhaps  requires  an  apology  likewise. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  ob- 
viate some  misconstructions  into  which  the  zeal  of 
some  few  readers  may  lead  them ;  for  I  would  not 
willingly  give  offence  to  any,  especially  to  men  who 
are  warm  in  the  cause  of  virtue  or  religion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  no  man  will,  by  the  grossest 
misunderstanding  or  perversion,  of  my  meaning, 
misrepresent  me,  as  endeavouring  to  cast  any  ridi- 
cule on  the  greatest  perfections  of  human  nature  ; 
and  which  do  indeed,  alone  purify-  and  ennoble  the 
heart  of  man,  and  raise  him  above  the  brute  crea- 
tion. This,  reader,  I  will  venture  to  say  (and  by 
how  much  the  better  man  you  are  yourself,  by  so 
much  the  more  will  you  be  inclined  to  believe  me), 
that  I  would  rather  have  buried  the  sentiments  of 
these  two  persons  in  eternal  oblivion,  than  have 
done  any  injury  to  either  of  these  glorious  causes. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  vie\\  to  their  service, 
that  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  record  the  lives  and 
actions  of  two  of  their  false  and  pretended  cham- 
pions. A  treacherous  friend  is  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy ;  and  I  will  say  boldly,  that  both  re- 
ligion and  virtue  have  received  more  real  discredit 
from  hypocrites,  than  the  wittiest  profligates  or 
infidels  could  ever  cast  upon  them  :  nay,  farther,  as 
these  two,  in  their  purity,  are  rightly  called  the 
bands  of  civil  society,  and  are  indeed  the  greatest  of 
blessings ;  so  when  poisoned  and  corrupted-  with 
fraud,  pretence,  and  affectation,  they  have  become 
the  worst  of  civil  curses,  and  have  enabled  men  to 
perpetrate  the  most  cruel  mischiefs  to  their  own 
species. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  not  but  this  ridicule  will  in  ge- 
neral be  allowed :  my  chief  apprehension  is,  as 
many  true  and  just  sentiments  often  came  from  the 
mouths  of  these  persons,  lest  the  whole  should  be 
taken  together,  and  I  should  be  conceived  to  ridi- 
cule all  alike.  Now  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
consider,  that,  as  neither  of  these  men  were  fools, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  holden  none 
but  wrong  principles,  and  to  have  uttered  nothing 
but  absurdities ;  what  injustice,  therefore,  must  I 
have  done  to  their  characters,  had  I  selected  only 
what  was  bad  !  And  how  horribly  wretched  and 
maimed  must  their  arguments  have  appeared ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  religion  or  virtue,  but 
the  want  of  them,  which  is  here  exposed,  Had  not 
Thwickum  too  much  neglected  virtue,  and  Square, 
religion,  in  the  composition  of  their  several  systems, 
and  had  not  both  utterly  discarded  all  natural  good- 
ness of  heart,  they  had  never  been  represented  as 
the  objects  of  derision  in  this  history ;  in  which  we 
will  now  proceed. 

This  mutter  then,  which  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  was  no  other  than  a 
quarrel  between  master  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  the 
consequence  of  which  had  been  a  bloody  nose  to  the 
former ;  for  though  master  Blitil,  notwithstanding 
he  was  the  younger,  was  in  size  above  the  other's 
match,  yet  Tom  was  much  his  superior  at  the  noble 
art  of  boxing. 

Tom,    however,    cautiously   avoided   all    engage- 


ments with  that  youth ;  for  besides  that  Tommy 
Jones  was  an  inoffensive  lad  amidst  all  his  roguery, 
and  really  loved  Blifil,  Mr.  Thwackum  being  always 
the  second  of  the  latter,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  deter  him. 

But  well  says  a  certain  author,  No  man  is  wise  at 
all  hours  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  boy  is 
not  so.  A  difference  arising  at  play  between  the 
two  lads,  master  Blifil  called  Tom  a  beggarly  bas- 
tard. Upon  which  the  latter,  who  was  somewhat 
passionate  in  his  disposition,  immediately  caused 
that  phenomenon  in  the  face  of  the  former,  which 
we  have  above  remembered. 

Master  Blifil  now,  with  his  blood  running  from 
his  nose,  and  the  tears  galloping  after  from  his  eyes, 
appeared  before  his  uncle  and  the  tremendous 
Thwackum.  In  which  court  an  indictment  of  as- 
sault, battery,  and  wounding,  was  instantly  pre- 
ferred against  Tom  ;  who  in  his  excuse  only  pleaded 
the  provocation,  which  was  indeed  all  the  matter 
that  master  Blifil  had  omitted. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  circumstance  might 
have  escaped  his  memory ;  for,  in  his  reply,  he  posi- 
tively insisted,  that  he  had  made  use  of  no  such  ap- 
pellation ;  adding,  "  Heaven  forbid  such  naughty 
words  should  ever  come  out  of  his  mouth '." 

Tom,  though  against  all  form  of  law,  rejoined  in 
affirmance  of  the  words.  Upon  which  master  Blifil 
said,  "  It  is  no  wonder.  Those  who  will  tell  one 
fib,  will  hardly  stick  at  another.  If  I  had  told  my 
master  such  a  wicked  fib  as  you  have  done,  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  show  my  face. 

"  What  fib,  child  I"  cries  Thwackum  pretty 
eagerly. 

"  Why,  he  told  you  that  nobody  was  with  him  a 
shooting  when  he  killed  the  partridge ;  but  he 
knows"  (here  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears),  "  yes, 
he  knows,  for  he  confessed  it  to  me,  that  Black 
George  the  gamekeeper  was  there.  Nay,  he  said — 
yes  you  did, — deny  it  if  you  can,  that  you  would  not 
have  confessed  the  truth,  though  master  had  cut  you 
to  pieces." 

At  this  the  fire  flashed  from  Thwackum's  eyes, 
and  he  cried  out  in  triumph — "  Oh !  oh !  this  is  your 
mistaken  notion  of  honour !  This  is  the  boy  who 
was  not  to  be  whipped  again !"  But  Mr.  Allworthy, 
with  a  more  gentle  aspect,  turned  towards  the  lad, 
and  said,  "  Is  this  true,  child?  How  came  you  to 
persist  so  obstinately  in  a  falsehood  V 

Tom  said,  "  He  scorned  a  lie  as  much  as  any  one  ; 
but  he  thought  his  honour  engaged  him  to  act  as  he 
did  ;  for  he  had  promised  the  poor  fellow  to  conceal 
him  :  which,"  he  said,  "  he  thought  himself  farther 
obliged  to,  as  the  gamekeeper  had  begged  him  not 
to  go  into  the  gentleman's  manor,  and  had  at  last 
gone  himself,  in  compliance  with  his  persuasions." 
He  said,  "  this  was  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  he  would  take  his  oath  of  it ;"  and  concluded 
with  very  passionately  begging  Mr.  Allworthy  "  to 
have  compassion  on  the  poor  fellow's  family,  es- 
pecially as  he  himself  only  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
other  had  been  very  difficultly  prevailed  on  to  do 
what  he  did.  Indeed,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  lie  that  I  told  ;  for  the  poor  fel- 
low was  entirely  innocent  of  the  whole  matter.  I 
should  have  gone  alone  after  the  birds ;  nay,  I  did 
go  at  first,  and  he  only  followed  me  to  prevent  more 
mischief.  Do,  pray  sir,  let  me  be  punished  ;  take 
my  little  horse  away  again  ;  but  pray,  sir,  forgive 
poor  George." 

Mr.  Allworthy  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and 
then  dismissed  the  boys,  advising  them  to  live  more 
friendly  and  peaceably  together. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  opinions  of  the  divine  and  the  philosopher  concerning  the 

two  boys ;  with  some  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and 

other  matters. 

IT  is  probable,  that  by  disclosing  this  secret,  which 
had  been  communicated  in  the  utmost  confidence 
to  him,  young  Blitil  preserved  his  companion  from 
a  good  lashing ;  for  the  offence  of  the  bloody 
nose  would  have  been  of  itself  sufficient  cause  for 
Thwackum  to  have  proceeded  to  correction  ;  but 
now  this  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  consideration 
of  the  other  matter  ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  Mr. 
Allworthy  declared  privately,  he  thought  the  boy 
deserved  reward  rather  than  punishment:  so  that 
Thwackum's  hand  was  withheld  by  a  general  pardon. 

Thwackum,  whose  meditations  were  full  of  birch, 
exclaimed  against  this  weak,  and,  as  he  said  he 
would  venture  to  call  it,  wicked  lenity.  To  remit 
the  punishment  of  such  crimes  was,  he  said,  to  en- 
courage them.  He  enlarged  much  on  the  correc- 
tion of  children,  and  quoted  many  texts  from  Solo- 
mon, and  others  ;  which  being  to  be  found  in  so 
many  other  books,  shall  not  be  found  here.  He 
then  applied  himself  to  the  vice  of  lying,  on  which 
head  he  was  altogether  as  learned  as  he  had  been  on 
the  other. 

Square  said,  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile the  behaviour  of  Tom  with  his  idea  of  perfect 
virtue  ;  but  could  not.  He  owned  there  was  some- 
thing which  at  first  sight  appeared  like  fortitude  in 
the  action  ;  but  as  fortitude  was  a  virtue,  and  false- 
hood a  vice,  they  could  by  no  means  agree  or  unite 
together.  He  added,  that  as  this  was  in  some  mea- 
sure to  confound  virtue  and  vice,  it  might  be  worth 
Mr.  Thwackum's  consideration,  whether  a  larger 
castigation  might  not  be  laid  on  upon  the  account. 

As  both  these  learned  men  concurred  in  cersur- 
ing  Jones,  so  were  they  no  less  unanimous  in  ap- 
plauding master  Blifil.  To  bring  truth  to  light, 
was  by  the  parson  asserted  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
religious  man  ;  and  by  the  philosopher  this  was  de- 
clared to  be  highly  conformable  with  the  rule  of 
right,  and  the  eternal  and  unalterable  fitness  of 
things. 

All  this,  however,  weighed  very  little  with  Mr. 
Allworthy.  He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Jones.  There  was 
something  within  his  own  breast  with  which  the  in- 
vinciole  fidelity  which  that  youth  had  preserved, 
corresponded  much  better  than  it  had  done  with  the 
religion  of  Thwackum,  or  with  the  virtue  of  Square. 
He  therefore  strictly  ordered  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen  to  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on 
Tom  for  what  had  past.  The  pedagogue  was  obliged 
to  obey  those  orders  ;  but  not  without  great  reluc- 
tance, and  frequent  mutterings  that  the  boy  would 
be  certainly  spoiled. 

Towards  the  gamekeeper  the  good  man  behaved 
with  more  severity.  He  presently  summoned  that 
poor  fellow  before  him,  and,  after  many  bitter  re- 
monstrances, paid  him  his  wages,  and  dismissed  him 
from  his  service ;  for  Mr.  Allworthy  rightly  ob- 
served, that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
being  guilty  of  a  falsehood  to  excuse  yourself,  and 
to  excuse  another.  He  likewise  urged,  as  the  prin- 
cipal motive  to  his  inflexible  severity  against  this 
man,  that  he  had  basely  suffered  Tom  Jones  to  un- 
dergo so  heavy  a  punishment  for  his  sake,  whereas 
he  ought  to  have  prevented  it  by  making  the  dis- 
covery himself. 

When  this  story  became  public,  many  people 
differed  from  Square  and  Thwackum,  in  judging 


the  conduct  of  the  two  lads  on  the  occasion.  Master 
Blifil  was  generally  called  a  sneaking  rascal,  a  poor- 
spirited  wretch,  with  other  epithets  of  the  like  kind ; 
whilst  Tom  was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  a 
brave  lad,  a  jolly  dog,  and  an  honest  fellow.  Indeed, 
his  behaviour  to  Black  George  much  ingratiated  him 
with  all  the  servants ;  for  though  that  fellow  was  be- 
fore universally  disliked,  yet  he  was  no  sooner  turned 
away  than  he  was  as  universally  pitied ;  and  the 
friendship  and  gallantry  of  Tom  Jones  were  cele- 
brated by  them  all  with  the  highest  applause  ;  and 
they  condemned  master  Blifil  as  openly  as  they 
durst,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  offending  his 
mother.  For  all  this,  however,  poor  Tom  smarted 
in  the  flesh ;  for  though  Thwackum  had  been  inhi- 
bited to  exercise  his  arm  on  the  foregoing  account, 
yet,  as  the  proverb  says,  It  is  easy  to  find  a  stick, 
&c.  So  was  it  easy  to  find  a  rod ;  and,  indeed,  the 
not  being  able  to  find  one  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  have  kept  Thwackum  any  long  time  from 
chastising  poor  Jores. 

Had  the  bare  delight  in  the  sport  been  the  only 
inducement  to  the  pedagogue,  it  is  probable  master 
Blifil  would  likewise  have  had  his  share  ;  but  though 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  given  him  frequent  orders  to 
make  no  difference  between  the  lads,  yet  was 
Thwackum  altogether  as  kind  and  gentle  to  this 
youth,  as  he  was  harsh,  nay  even  barbarous,  to 
the  other.  To  say  the  truth,  Blifil  had  greatly 
gained  his  master's  affections  ;  partly  by  the  pro- 
found respect  he  always  showed  his  person,  but 
much  more  by  the  decent  reverence  with  which  he 
received  his  doctrine  ;  for  he  had  got  by  heart,  and 
frequently  repeated,  his  phrases,  and  maintained  all 
his  master's  religious  principles  with  a  zeal  which 
was  surprising  in  one  so  young,  and  which  greatly 
endeared  him  to  the  worthy  preceptor. 

Tom  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  de- 
ficient in  outward  tokens  of  respect,  often  forgetting 
to  pull  off  his  hat,  or  to  bow  at  his  master's  ap- 
proach ;  but  was  altogether  as  unmindful  both  of 
his  master's  precepts  and  example.  He  was  indeed 
a  thoughtless,  giddy  youth,  with  little  sobriety  in 
his  manners,  and  less  in  his  countenance  ;  and  would 
often  very  impudently  and  indecently  laugh  at  his 
companion  for  his  serious  behaviour. 

Mr.  Square  had  the  same  reason  for  his  preference 
of  the  former  lad;  for  Tom  Jones  showed  no  more 
regard  to  the  learned  discourses  which  this  gentle- 
man would  sometimes  throw  away  upon  him,  than 
to  those  of  Thwackum.  He  once  ventured  to  make 
a  jest  of  the  rule  of  right ;  and  at  another  time  said, 
he  believed  there  was  no  rule  in  the  world  capable 
of  making  such  a  man  as  his  father  (for  so  Mr.  All- 
worthy  suffered  himself  to  be  called). 

Master  Blifil,  on  the  contrary,  had  address  enough 
at  sixteen  to  recommend  himself  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  both  these  opposites.  With  one  he  was  all 
religion,  with  the  other  he  was  all  virtue.  And  when 
both  were  present,  he  was  profoundly  silent,  which 
both  interpreted  in  his  favour  and  in  their  own. 

Nor  was  Blifil  contented  with  flattering  both  these 
gentlemen  to  their  faces ;  he  took  frequent  occasions 
of  praising  them  behind  their  backs  to  Allworthy  ; 
before  whom,  when  they  two  were  alone,  and  his 
uncle  commended  any  religious  or  virtuous  senliment 
(for  many  such  came  constantly  from  him)  he  seldom 
failed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  good  instructions  he  had 
received  from  either  Thwackum  or  Square ;  for  he 
knew  his  uncle  repeated  all  such  compliments  to  the 
persons  for  whose  use  they  were  meant ;  and  he  found 
by  experience  the  great  impressions  which  they  made 
on  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  divine :  for,  to  say 
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the  truth,  there  is  no  kind  of  flattery  so  irresistible  as  i 
this,  at  second  hand. 

The  young  gentleman,  moreover,  soon  perceived  j 
how  extremely  grateful  all  those  panegyrics  on  his  ! 
instructors  were  to  Mr.  Allworthy  himself,  as  they  j 
so  loudly  resounded  the  praise  of  that  singular  plan 
of  education  which  he  had  laid  down :  for  this  worthy 
man  having  observed  the  imperfect  institution  of  our 
public  schools,  and  the  many  vices  which  boys  were 
there   liable  to  learn,    had  resolved  to  educate  his 
nephew,  as  well  as  the  other  lad,  -whom  he  had  in  a 
manner  adopted,  in  his  own  house  ;  where  he  thought 
their  morals  would  escape  all  that  danger  of  being 
corrupted  to  wiich  they  would  be  unavoidably  ex- 
posed in  any  puolic  school  or  university. 

Having,  therefore,  determined  to  commit  these 
boys  to  the  tuuion  of  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Thwackum 
was  recommended  to  him  for  that  office,  by  a  very 
particular  friend,  of  whose  understanding  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  a  great  oniuion,  and  in  whose  integrity 
he  placed  much  confidence.  This  Thwackum  was 
fellow  of  a  college,  where  he  almost  entirely  resided  ; 
and  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  religion,  and 
sobriety  of  manners.  And  these  were  doubtless  the 
qualifications  by  which  Mr.  Allworlhy's  friend  had 
been  induced  to  recommend  him ;  though  indeed  this 
friend  had  some  obligations  to  Thwacfcum's  family, 
who  were  the  most  considerable  persons  in  a  borough 
which  that  gentleman  represented  in  parliament. 

Thwackum,  at  his  first  arrival,  was  extremely  agree- 
able to  Allworthy ;  and  indeed  he  perfectly  answered 
the  character  which  had  been  given  of  him.  Upon 
longer  acquaintance,  however,  and  more  intimate 
conversation,  this  worthy  man  saw  infirmities  in 
the  tutor  which  he  could  have  wished  him  to  have 
been  without ;  though  as  those  seemed  greatly  over- 
balanced by  his  good  qualities,  they  did  not  incline 
Mr.  Allworthy  to  part  with  him :  nor  would  they  indeed 
have  justified  such  a  proceeding;  for  the  reader  is' 
greatly  mistaken,  if  he  conceives  that  Thwackum 
appeared  to  Mr.  Allworthy  in  the  same  light  as  he 
doth  to  him  in  this  history  ;  and  he  is  as  much 
deceived,  if  he  imagines  that  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  he  himself  could  have  had  with 
that  divine,  would  have  informed  him  of  those 
things  which  we,  from  our  inspiration,  are  en- 
abled to  open  and  discover.  Of  readers  who,  from 
such  conceits  as  these,  condemn  the  wisdom  or 
penetration  of  Mr.  Allworthy,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  they  make  a  very  bad  and  ungrateful  use  of 
that  knowledge  which  we  have  communicated  to  them. 

These  apparent  errors  in  the  doctrine  of  Thwackum 
served  greatly  to  palliate  the  contrary  errors  in  that 
of  Square,  which  our  good  man  no  less  saw  and 
condemned.  He  thougnt,  indeed,  that  the  different 
exuberances  of  these  gentlemen  would  correct  their 
duferent  imperfections;  and  that  from  both,  espe- 
cially with  his  assistance,  the  two  lads  would  derive 
sufficient  precepts  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  If 
the  event  happened  contrary  to  his  expectations,  this 
possibly  proceeded  from  some  fault  in  the  plan  itself ; 
wbich  the  reader  hath  my  leave  to  discover,  if  he 
can :  for  we  do  not  pretend  to  introduce  any  infal- 
lible characters  into  this  history ;  where  we  hope 
nothing  will  be  found  which  hath  never  yet  been  seen 
in  human  nature. 

To  return  therefore  :  the  reader  will  not,  I  think, 
wonder  that  the  different  behaviour  of  the  two  lads 
above  commemorated  produced  the  different  effects 
of  which  he  hath  already  seen  some  instance ;  and 
besides  this,  there  was  another  reason  for  the  conduct 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  pedagogue  ;  but  this  being 
matter  of  great  importance  we  shall  reveal  it  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  a  better  reason  still  for  the  before-men 
opinions. 

IT  is  to  be  known  then,  that  those  two  learned  per- 
sonages, who  have  lately  made  a  considerable  figure 
on  the  theal.'e  of  this  history,  had,  from  their  first 
arrival  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  house,  taken  so  great  an 
affection,  the  one  to  his  virtue,  the  other  to  his  reli- 
gion, that  they  had  meditated  the  closest  alliance 
with  him. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  cast  their  eyes  on  that 
fair  widow,  whom,  though  we  have  not  for  some 
time  made  ary  mention  of  her,  the  reader,  we  trust, 
hath  not  forgot.  Mrs.  Blifil  was  indeed  the  object 
to  which  they  both  aspired. 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  that7  of  four  persons  whom 
we  have  commemorated  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  house, 
three  of  them  should  fix  their  inclinations  on  a  lady 
who  was  never  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  now  a  little  descended  into  the 
Tale  of  years ;  but  in  reality  bosom  friends,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  have  a  kind  of  natural  propensity 
to  particular  females  at  the  house  of  a  friend — viz.  to 
his  grandmother,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  aunt,  niece, 
or  cousin,  when  they  are  rich  ;  and  to  his  wife,  sister, 
daughter,  niece,  cousin,  mistress,  or  servant  maid,  if 
they  should  be  handsome. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  our  reader  imagine, 
that  persons  of  such  characters  as  were  supported 
by  Thwackum  and  Square,  would  undertake  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  which  hath  been  a  little  censured  by 
some  rigid  moralists,  before  they  had  thoroughly 
examined  it,  and  considered  whether  it  was  (as 
Shakspeare  phrases  it)  "  Stuff  o'  th"  conscience,"  or 
no.  Thwackum  was  encouraged  to  the  undertaking 
by  reflecting  that  to  covet  your  neighbour's  sister  is 
no  where  forbidden ;  and  he  knew  ii  was  a  rule  in 
the  construction  of  all  laws,  that  "Expression  farit 
cessare  taciturn."  The  sense  of  which  is,  "  When  a 
lawgiver  sets  down  plainly  his  whole  meaning,  we 
are  prevented  from  making  him  mean  what  we 
please  ourselves."  As  some  instances  of  women, 
therefore,  are  mentioned  in  the  divine  law  which 
forbids  us  to  covet  our  neighbour's  goods,  and  that 
of  a  sister  omitted,  he  concluded  it  to  be  lawful. 
And  as  to  Square,  who  was  in  his  person  what  is 
called  a  jolly  fellow,  or  a  widow's  man,  he  easily  re- 
conciled his  choice  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  tilings. 

Now,  as  both  of  these  gentlemen  were  industrious 
in  taking  every  opportunity  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  widow,  they  apprehended  one  certain 
method  was,  by  giving  her  son  the  constant  pre- 
ference to  the  other  hid ;  and  as  they  conceived  the 
kindness  and  affection  which  Mr.  Allworthy  showed 
the  latter,  must  be  highly  disagreeable  to  her,  they 
doubted  not  but  the  laying  hold  on  all  occasions 
to  degrade  and  vilify  him,  would  be  highly  pleasing 
to  her ;  who,  as  she  hated  the  boy,  must  love  all 
those  who  diii  him  any  hurt.  In  this  Thwackum 
had  the  advantage ;  for  while  Square  could  only 
scarify  the  poor  lad's  reputation,  he  could  flay  his 
skin ;  and,  indeed,  he  considered  even-  lash  he  gave 
him  as  a  compliment  paid  to  his  mistress ;  so  that 
he  could,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  repeat  this  old 
flogging  line,  "  Castigo  te  non  quod  odio  habeam,  sed 
quod  AMEM.  I  chastise  thee  not  out  of  hatred,  but 
out  of  lore."  And  this,  indeed,  he  often  had  in  his 
mouth,  or  rather,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  never 
more  properly  applied,  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

For  this  reason,  principally,  tne  two  gentlemen 
concurred,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  their  opinion 
concerning  the  two  lads ;  this  being,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  instance  of  their  concurring  on  any  point : 
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for,  beside  the  difference  of  their  principles,  they 
had  both  long  ago  strongly  suspected  each  other's 
design,  and  hated  one  another  with  no  little  degree 
of  inveteracy. 

This  mutual  animosity  was  a  good  deal  increased 
by  their  alternate  successes :  for  Mrs.  Blifil  knew 
what  they  would  be  at  long  before  they  imagined  it ; 
or,  indeed,  intended  she  should  :  for  they  proceeded 
with  great  caution,  lest  she  should  be  offended,  and 
acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  But  they  had  no  reason 
for  any  such  fear ;  she  was  well  enough  pleased  with 
a  passion,  of  which  she  intended  none  should  have 
any  fruits  but  herself.  And  the  only  fruit  she  de- 
signed for  herself  were,  flattery  and  courtship  ;  for 
which  purpose  she  soothed  them  by  turns,  and  a 
long  time  equally.  She  was,  indeed,  rather  inclined 
to  favour  the  parson's  principles;  but  Square's  per- 
son was  more  agreeable  to  her  eye,  for  he  was  a 
comely  man ;  whereas  the  pedagogue  did  in  coun- 
tenance very  nearly  resemble  that  gentleman  who, 
in  the  Harlot's  Progress,  is  seen  correcting  the  ladies 
in  Bridewell. 

Whether  Mrs.  Blifil  had  been  surfeited  with  the 
sweets  of  marriage,  or  disgusted  by  its  bitters,  or 
from  what  other  cause  it  proceeded,  I  will  not  de- 
termine ;  but  she  could  never  be  brought  to  listen 
to  any  second  proposals.  However,  she  at  last  con- 
versed with  Square  with  such  a  degree  of  intimacy 
that  malicious  tongues  began  to  whisper  things  of 
her,  to  which,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  as  that 
they  were  highly  disagreeable  to  the  rule  of  right 
and  the  fitness  of  things,  we  will  give  no  credit,  and 
therefore  shall  not  blot  our  paper  with  them.  The 
pedagogue,  'tis  certain,  whipped  on,  without  getting 
a  step  nearer  to  his  journey's  end. 

Indeed  he  had  committed  a  great  error,  and  that 
Square  discovered  much  sooner  than  himself.  Mrs. 
Blifil  (as,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  formerly 
guessed)  was  not  over  and  above  pleased  with  the 
behaviour  of  her  husband;  nay,  to  be  honest,  she 
absolutely  hated  him,  till  his  death  at  last  a  little 
reconciled  him  to  her  affections.  It  will  not  be 
therefore  greatly  wondered  at,  if  she  had  not  the 
most  violent  regard  to  the  offspring  she  had  by  him. 
And,  in  fact,  she  had  so  little  of  this  regard,  that 
in  his  infancy  she  seldom  saw  her  son,  or  took  any 
notice  of  him ;  and  hence  she  acquiesced,  after  a 
little  reluctance,  in  all  the  favours  which  Mr.  All- 
worthy  showered  on  the  foundling ;  whom  the  good 
man  called  his  own  boy,  and  in  all  things  put  on  an 
entire  equality  with  master  Blifil.  This  acquiescence 
in  Mrs.  Blifil  was  considered  by  the  neighbours,  and 
by  the  family,  as  a  mark  of  her  condescension  to  her 
brother's  humour,  and  she  was  imagined  by  all 
others,  as  well  as  Thwackum  and  Square,  to  hate 
the  foundling  in  her  heart;  nay,  the  more  civility 
she  showed  him,  the  more  they  conceived  she  de- 
tested him,  and  the  surer  schemes  she  was  laying  for 
his  ruin :  for  as  they  thought  it  her  interest  to  hate 
him,  it  was  very  difficult  for  her  to  persuade  them 
she  did  not. 

Thwackum  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
as  she  had  more  than  once  slily  caused  him  to  whip 
Tom  Jones,  when  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  was  an 
enemy  to  this  exercise,  was  abroad ;  whereas  she  had 
never  given  any  such  oiders  concerning  young  Blifil. 
And  this  had  likewise  imposed  upon  Square.  In 
reality,  though  she  certainly  hated  her  own  son — of 
which,  however  monstrous  it  appears,  I  am  assured 
she  is  not  a  singular  instance — she  appeared,  not- 
withstanding all  her  outward  compliance,  to  be  in  her 
heart  sufficiently  displeased  with  all  the  favour  shown 
by  Mr.  Allworthy  to  the  foundling.  She  frequently 
complained  of  this  behind  her  brother's  back,  and 


very  sharply  censured  him  for  it,  both  to  Thwackum 
and  Square  ;  nay,  she  would  throw  it  in  the  teeth  ol 
Allworthy  himself,  when  a  little  quarrel,  or  miff,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  arose  between  them. 

However,  when  Tom  grew  up,  and  gave  tokens  of 
that  gallantry  of  temper  which  greatly  recommends 
men  to  women,  this  disinclination  which  she  had 
discovered  to  him  when  a  child,  by  degrees  abated, 
and  at  last  she  so  evidently  demonstrated  her  affec- 
tion to  him  to  be  much  stronger  than  what  she  bore 
her  own  son,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  her 
any  longer.  She  was  so  desirous  of  often  seeing 
him,  and  discovered  such  satisfaction  and  delight  in 
his  company,  that  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
he  was  become  a  rival  to  both  Square  and  Thwack- 
um ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  whole  country  began  to 
talk  as  loudly  of  her  inclination  to  Tom,  as  they  had 
before  done  of  that  which  she  had  shown  to  Square  ; 
on  which  account  the  philosopher  conceived  the 
most  implacable  hatred  for  our  poor  hero. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  the  author  himself  makes  his  appearance  on  the 
stage. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  of  himself  hasty  to 
see  things  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  and  was  a 
stranger  to  the  public  voice,  which  seldom  reaches 
to  a  brother  or  a  husband,  though  it  rings  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  neighbourhood  ;  yet  was  this  affection 
of  Mrs.  Blifil  to  Tom,  and  the  preference  which  she 
too  visibly  gave  him  to  her  own  son,  of  the  utmost 
disadvantage  to  that  youth. 

For  such  was  the  compassion  which  inhabited 
Mr.  Allworthy's  mind,  that  nothing  but  the  steel  of 
justice  could  ever  subdue  it.  To  be  unfortunate  in 
any  respect  was  sufficient,  if  there  was  no  demerit 
to  counterpoise  it,  to  turn  the  scale  of  that  good 
man's  pity,  and  to  engage  his  friendship  and  his 
benefaction. 

When  therefore  he  plainly  saw  master  Blifil  was 
absolutely  detested  (for  that  he  was)  by  his  own 
mother,  he  began,  on  that  account  only,  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  compassion  upon  him  ;  and  what  the  effects 
of  compassion  are,  in  good  and  benevolent  minds,  I 
need  not  here  explain  to  most  of  my  readers. 

Henceforward  he  saw  every  appearance  of  virtue 
in  the  youth  through  the  magnifying  end,  and  viewed 
all  his  faults  with  the  glass  inverted,  so  that  they 
became  scarce  perceptible.  And  this  perhaps  the 
amiable  temper  of  pity  may  make  commendable  ; 
but  the  next  step  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
alone  must  excuse  ;  for  he  no  sooner  perceived  that 
preference  which  Mrs.  Blifil  gave  to  Tom,  than  that 
poor  youth  (however  innocent)  began  to  sink  in  his 
affections  as  he  rose  in  hers.  This,  it  is  true,  would 
of  itself  alone  never  have  been  able  to  eradicate 
Jones  from  his  bosom  ;  but  it  was  greatly  injurious 
to  him,  and  prepared  Mr.  Allworthy's  mind  for 
those  impressions  which  afterwards  produced  the 
mighty  events  that  will  be  contained  hereafter  in  this 
history;  and  to  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  un- 
fortunate lad,  by  his  own  wantonness,  wildness,  and 
want  of  caution,  too  much  contributed. 

In  recording  some  instances  of  these,  we  shall,  if 
rightly  understood,  afford  a  very  useful  lesson  to 
those  well-disposed  youths  who  should  hen-after  be 
our  readers ;  for  they  may  here  find,  that  goodness 
of  heart,  and  openness  of  temper,  though  these  may 
give  Ihom  greater  comfort  within,  and  administer  to 
an  honest  pride  in  their  own  minds,  will  by  no 
means,  alas  !  do  their  business  in  the  world.  Pru- 
dence and  circumspection  are  necessary  even  to  the 
best  of  men.  They  are  indeed,  as  it  were,  a  guard 
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to  Virtue,  without  which  she  can  never  be  safe.  It 
is  not  enough  that  your  designs,  nay,  that  your  ac- 
tions, are  intrinsically  good ;  you  must  take  care 
thev  shall  appear  so.  If  your  inside  be  never  so 
beautiful,  you  must  preserve  a  fair  outside  also. 
This  must  be  constantly  looked  to,  or  malice  and 
envy  will  take  care  to  blacken  it  so,  that  the  saga- 
city and  goodness  of  an  Allworthy  will  not  be  able 
to  see  through  it,  and  to  discern  the  beauties  within. 
Let  this,  my  young  readers,  be  your  constant  maxim, 
that  no  man  can  be  good  enough  to  enable  him  to 
neglect  the  rules  of  prudence  ;  nor  will  Virtue  her- 
self look  beautiful,  unless  she  be  bedecked  with  the 
outward  ornaments  of  decency  and  decorum.  And 
this  precept,  my  worthy  disciples,  if  you  read  with 
due  attention,  you  will,  I  hope,  find  sufficiently  en- 
forced by  examples  in  the  following  pages. 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  short  appearance,  by  way  of 
chorus,  on  the  stage.  It  is  in  reality  for  my  own 
sake,  that,  while  I  am  discovering  the  rocks  on 
which  innocence  and  goodness  often  split,  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood  to  recommend  the  very  means 
to  my  worthy  readers  by  which  I  intend  to  show 
them  they  will  be  undone.  And  this,  as  I  could  not 
prevail  on  any  of  my  actors  to  speak,  I  myself  was 
obliged  to  declare. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  childish  incident,  in  which,  however,  is  seen  a  good-natured 
disposition  in  Tom  Jones. 

THE  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Allworthy  gave 
Tom  Jones  a  little  horse,  as  a  kind  of  smart-money 
for  the  punishment  which  he  imagined  he  had  suf- 
fered innocently. 

This  horse  Tom  kept  above  half  a  year,  and  then 
rode  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair,  and  sold  him. 

On  his  return,  being  questioned  by  Thwackum 
what  he  had  done  with  the  money  for  which  the 
horse  was  sold,  he  frankly  declared  he  wouldT  not 
tell  him. 

"Oho '."  said  Thwackum,  "  you  will  not !  then  I 
will  have  it  out  of  your  br — h  ;"  that  being  the  place 
to  which  he  always  applied  for  information  on  every 
doubtful  occasion. 

Tom  was  now  mounted  on  the  hack  of  a  footman, 
and  every  thing  prepared  for  execution,  when  Mr. 
Allworthy,  entering  the  room,  gave  the  criminal  a 
reprieve,  and  took  him  with  him  into  another  apart- 
ment ;  where,  being  alone  with  Tom,  he  put  the 
same  question  to  him  which  Thwackum  had  before 
asked  him. 

Tom  answered,  he  could  in  duty  refuse  him  no- 
thing ;  but  as  for  that  tyrannical  rascal,  he  would 
never  make  him  any  other  answer  than  with  a  cud- 
gel, with  which  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  pay  him 
for  all  his  barbarities. 

Mr.  Allworthy  very  severely  reprimanded  the  lad 
for  his  indecent  and  disrespectful  expressions  con- 
cerning his  master ;  .but  much  more  for  his  avowing 
an  intention  of  revenge.  He  threatened  him  with 
the  entire  loss  of  his  favour,  if  he  ever  heard  such 
another  word  from  his  mouth  ;  for  he  said  he  would 
never  support  or  befriend  a  reprobate.  By  these 
and  the  like  declarations,  he  extorted  some  com- 
punction from  Tom,  in  which  that  youth  was  not 
over-sincere ;  for  he  really  meditated  some  return 
for  all  the  smarting  favours  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  pedagogue.  He  was,  however,  brought 
by  Mr.  Allworthy  to  express  a  concern  for  his  re- 
sentment against  Thwackum  ;  and  then  the  good 
man,  after  some  wholesome  admonition,  permitted 
him  to  proceed,  which  he  did  as  follows  : — 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  love  and  honour  you  more 


than  all  the  world  :  I  know  the  great  obligations  I 
have  to  you,  and  should  detest  myself  if  I  thought 
my  heart  was  capable  of  ingratitude.  Could  the 
little  horse  you  gave  me  speak,  I  am  sure  he  could 
tell  you  how  fond  I  was  of  your  present ;  for  I  had 
more  pleasure  in  feeding  him  than  in  riding  him. 
Indeed,  sir,  it  went  to  my  heart  to  part  with  him  ; 
nor  would  I  have  sold  him  upon  any  other  account 
in  the  world  than  what  I  did.  You  yourself,  sir,  I 
am  convinced,  in  my  case,  would  have  done  the 
same  :  for  none  ever  so  sensibly  felt  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  What  would  you  feel,  dear  sir,  if  you 
thought  yourself  the  occasion  of  them  1  Indeed,  sir, 
there  never  was  any  misery  like  theirs." — "Like 
whose,  child  1"  says  Allworthy  :  "  What  do  you 
meant" — "Oh,  sir!"  answered  Tom,  "your  poor 
gamekeeper,  with  all  his  large  family,  ever  since  your 
discarding  him,  have  been  perishing  with  all  the  mise- 
ries of  cold  and  hunger :  I  could  not  bear  to  see  these 
poor  wretches  naked  and  starving,  and  at  the  same 
time  know  myself  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  all 
their  sufferings.  I  could  not  bear  it,  sir  ;  upon  my 
soul,  I  could  not."  [Here  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  thus  proceeded.]  "  It  was  to  save 
them  from  absolute  destruction  I  parted  with  your 
dear  present,  notwithstanding  all  the  value  I  had  for 
it :  I  sold  the  horse  for  them,  and  they  have  every 
farthing  of  the  money." 

Mr.  Allworthy  now  stood  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  before  he  spoke  the  tears  started  from  his  eyes. 
He  at  length  dismissed  Tom  with  a  gentle  rebuke, 
advising  him  for  the  future  to  apply  to  him  in  cases 
of  distress,  rather  than  to  use  extraordinary  means 
of  relieving  them  himself. 

This  affair  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate beween  Thwackum  and  Square.  Thwackum 
held,  that  this  was  flying  in  Mr.  AUworthy's  face, 
who  had  intended  to  punish  the  fellow  for  his  dis- 
obedience. He  said,  in  some  instances,  what  the 
world  called  charity  appeared  to  him  to  be  opposing 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  which  had  marked  some 
particular  persons  for  destruction  ;  and  that  this  was 
in  like  manner  acting  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy ;  concluding,  as  usual,  with  a  hearty  recommen- 
dation of  birch. 

Square  argued  strongly  on  the  other  side,  in  op- 
position perhaps  to  Thwackum,  or  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  seemed  very  much  to  ap- 
prove what  Jones  had  done.  As  to  what  he  urged 
on  this  occasion,  as  I  am  convinced  most  of  my 
readers  will  be  much  abler  advocates  for  poor  Jones, 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  relate  it.  Indeed  it  was 
not  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  rule  of  right  an  ac- 
tion which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deduce 
from  the  rule  of  wrong. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  an  incident  of  a  more  heinous  kind,  with  the  com- 
meuts  of  Thwackum  and  Square, 

IT  hath  been  observed  by  some  man  of  much  greater 
reputation  for  wisdom  than  myself,  that  misfortunes 
seldom  come  single.  An  instance  of  this  may,  I 
believe,  be  seen  in  those  gentlemen  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  have  any  of  their  rogueries  detected ; 
for  here  discovery  seldom  stops  till  the  whole  is 
come  out.  Thus  it  happened  to  poor  Tom ;  who 
was  no  sooner  pardoned  for  selling  the  horse,  than 
he  was  discovered  to  have  some  time  before  sold  a 
fine  Bible  which  Mr.  Allworthy  gave  him,  the  money 
arising  from  which  sale  he  had  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  This  Bible  master  Blifil  had  pur- 
chased, though  he  had  already  such  another  of  his 
own,  partly  out  of  respect  for  the  book,  and  partly 
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out  of  friendship  to  Tom,  being  unwilling  that  the 
Bible  should  be  sold  out  of  the  family  at  half-price. 
He  therefore  disbursed  the  said  half-price  himself; 
for  he  was  a  very  prudent  lad,  and  so  careful  of  his 
money,  that  he  had  laid  up  almost  every  penny  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  All  worthy. 

Some  people  have  been  noted  to  be  able  to  read 
in  no  book  but  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  time  when  master  Blifil  was  first  possessed  of 
this  Bible,  he  never  used  any  other.  Nay,  he  was 
seen  reading  in  it  much  oftener  than  he  had  before 
been  in  his  own.  Now,  as  he  frequently  asked 
Thwackum  to  explain  difficult  passages  to  him,  that 
gentleman  unfortunately  took  notice  of  Tom's  name, 
which  was  written  in  many  parts  of  the  book. 
This  brought  on  an  inquiry,  which  obliged  master 
Blifil  to  discover  the  whole  matter. 

Thwackum  was  resolved  a  crime  of  this  kind, 
which  he  called  sacrilege,  should  not  go  unpunished. 
He  therefore  proceeded  immediately  to  casiigation  : 
and  not  contented  with  that,  he  acquainted  Mr. 
Allworthy,  at  their  next  meeting,  with  this  mon- 
strous crime,  as  it  appeared  to  him  :  inveighing 
against  Tom  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  and  likening 
him  to  the  buyers  and  sellers  who  were  driven  out  of 
the  temple. 

Square  saw  this  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 
He  said,  he  could  not  perceive  any  higher  crime  in 
selling  one  book  than  in  selling  another.  That  to 
sell  Bibles  was  strictly  lawful  by  all  laws  both  divine 
and  human,  and  consequently  there  was  no  unfitness 
in  it.  He  told  Thwackum,  that  his  great  concern 
on  this  occasion  brought  to  his  mind  the  story  of  a 
very  devout  woman,  who,  out  of  pure  regard  to  reli- 
gion, stole  Tiilotson's  Sermons  from -a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance. 

This  story  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  to  rush 
into  the  parson's  face,  which  of  itself  was  none  of 
the  palest;  and  he  was  going  to  reply  with  great 
warmth  and  anger,  had  not  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  was 
present  at  this  debate,  interposed.  That  lady  de- 
clared herself  absolutely  of  Mr.  Square's  side.  She 
argued,  indeed,  very  learnedly  in  support  of  his 
opinion;  and  concluded  with  saying,  if  Tom  had 
been  guilty  of  any  fault,  she  must  confess  her  own 
son  appeared  to  be  equally  culpable ;  for  that  she 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller ;  both  of  whom  were  alike  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  temple. 

Mrs.  Blifil,  having  declared  her  opinion,  put  an 
end  to  the  debate.  Square's  triumph  would  almost 
have  stopped  his  words,  had  he  needed  them  ;  and 
Thwackum,  who,  for  reasons  before  mentioned, 
durst  not  venture  at  disobliging  the  lady,  was  almost 
choked  with  indignation.  As  to  Mr.  Allworthy, 
he  said,  since  the  boy  had  been  already  punished 
he  would  not  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion ; 
and  whether  he  was  or  was  not  angry  with  the  lad, 
I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  own  conjecture. 

Soon  after  this,  an  action  was  brought  against 
the  gamekeeper  by  squire  Western  (the  gentleman 
in  whose  manor  the  partridge  was  killed),  for  de- 
predations of  the  like  kind.  This  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate circumstance  for  the  fellow,  as  it  not  only 
of  itself  threatened  his  ruin,  but  actually  prevented 
Mr.  Allworthy  from  restoring  him  to  his  favour : 
for  as  that  gentleman  was  walking  out  one  evening 
with  master  Blifil  and  young  Jones,  the  latter  slily 
drew  him  to  the  habitation  of  Black  George ;  where 
the  family  of  that  poor  wretch,  namely,  his  wife 
and  children,  were  found  in  all  the  misery  with 
which  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  can  affect  hu- 
man creatures  :  for  as  to  the  money  they  had  received 
from  Jones,  former  debts  had  consumed  almost  the 
whole. 


Such  a  scene  as  this  could  not  fail  of  affecting  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  immediately  gave  the 
mother  a  couple  of  guineas,  with  which  he  bid  her 
clothe  her  children.  The  poor  woman  burst  into 
tears  at  this  goodness,  and  while  she  was  thanking 
him,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  her  gratitude 
to  Tom ;  who  had,  she  said,  long  preserved  both 
her  and  hers  from  starving.  "  We  have  not,"  says 
she,  "had  a  morsel  to  eat,  nor  have  these  poor 
children  had  a  rag  to  put  on,  but  what  his  goodness 
had  bestowed  on  us."  For,  indeed,  besides  the 
horse  and  the  bible,  Tom  had  sacrificed  a  night- 
gown, and  other  things,  to  the  use  of  this  distressed 
family. 

On  their  return  home,  Tom  made  use  of  all  his 
eloquence  to  display  the  wretchedness  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  peniience  of  Black  George  himself; 
and  in  this  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
said;  be  thought  the  man  had  suffered  enough  for 
what  was  past;  that  he  would  lorgive  him,  and 
think  of  some  means  of  providing  for  him  and  his 
family. 

Jones  was  so  delighted  with  this  news,  that, 
though  it  was  dark  when  they  returned  home,  he 
could  not  help  going  back  a  mile,  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  to  acquaint  the  poor  woman  with  the  glad 
tidings ;  but,  like  other  hasty  divulgers  of  news,  he 
only  brought  on  himself  the  trouble  of  contradicting 
it :  for  the  ill  fortune  of  Black  George  made  use  of 
the  very  opportunity  of  his  friend's  absence  to  over- 
turn all  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  master  Blifil  and  Jones  appear  in  different  lights. 
MASTER  Blifil  fell  very  short  of  his  companion  in  the 
amiable  quality  of  mercy  ;  but  he  as  greatly  exceeded 
him  in  one  of  a  much  higher  kind,  namely,  in  justice : 
in  which  he  followed  both  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Thwackum  and  Square ;  for  though  they  would 
both  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  mercy,  yet  it 
was  plain  that  in  reality  Square  held  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  rule  of  right ;  and  Thwackum  was 
for  doing  justice,  and  leaving  mercy  to  heaven.  The 
two  gentlemen  did  indeed  somewhat  differ  in  opinion 
concerning  the  objects  of  this  sublime  virtue ;  by 
which  Thwackum  would  probably  have  destroyed 
one  half  of  mankind,  and  Square  the  other  half. 

Master  Blifil  then,  though  he  had  kept  silence  in 
the  presence  of  Jones,  yet,  when  he  had  better  con- 
sidered the  matter,  could  by  no  means  endure  the 
thoughts  of  suffering  his  uncle  to  confer  favours  on 
the  undeserving.  He  therefore  resolved  immediately 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  which  we  have  above 
slightly  hinted  to  the  readers.  The  truth  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

The  gamekeeper,  about  a  year  after  he  was  dis- 
missed from  Mr.  Allworthy's  service,  and  before 
Tom's  selling  the  horse,  being  in  want  of  bread, 
either  to  fill  his  own  mouth  or  those  of  his  family,  as 
he  passed  through  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Western 
espied  a  hare  sitting  in  her  form.  This  hare  he  had 
basely  and  barbarously  knocked  on  the  head,  against 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  no  less  against  the  laws  of 
sportsmen. 

The  higgler  to  whom  the  hare  was  sold,  being 
unfortunately  taken  many  months  after  with  a  quan- 
tity of  game  upon  him,  was  obliged  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  squire,  by  becoming  evidence  against 
some  poacher.  And  now  Black  George  was  pitched 
upon  by  him,  as  being  a  person  already  obnoxious 
to  Mr.  Western,  and  one  of  no  good  fame  in  the 
country.  He  was,  besides,  the  best  sacrifice  the 
higgler  could  make,  as  he  had  supplied  him  with  no 
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game  since  ;  and  by  this  means  the  witness  had  an  ' 
opportunity  of  screening  his  better  customers  :  for 
the  squire,  being  charmed  with  the  power  of  punish- 
ing Black  George,  whom  a  single  transgression  was 
sufficient  to  ruin,  made  no  further  inquiry. 

Had  this  fact  been  truly  laid  before  Mr.  Allworthy, 
it  might  probably  have  done  the  gamekeeper  very 
little  mischief.  But  there  is  no  zeal  blinder  than 
that  which  is  inspired  with  the  love  of  justice  against 
offenders.  Master  Blitil  had  forgot  the  distance  of 
the  time.  He  varied  likewise  in  the  manner  of  the 
fact:  and  by  the  hasty  addition  of  the  single  letter  S 
he  considerably  altered  the  story ;  for  he  said  that 
George  had  wired  hares.  These  alterations  might 
prob-ibly  have  been  set  right,  had  not  master  Blinl 
unluckily  insisted  on  a  promise  of  secrecy  from  Mr. 
Ailworthy  before  he  revealed  the  matter  to  him ;  but 
by  that  means  the  poor  gamekeeper  was  condemned 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself: 
for  as  the  fact  of  killing  the  hare,  and  of  the  action 
brought,  were  certainly  true,  Mr.  Ailworthy  had  no 
doubt  concerning  the  rest. 

Short-lived  then  was  the  joy  of  these  poor  people ; 
for  Mr.  Ailworthy  the  next  morning  declared  he  had 
fresh  reason,  without  assigning  it,  for  his  anger,  and 
strictly  forbad  Tom  to  mention  George  any  more : 
though  as  for  his  family,  he  said  he  would  endeavour 
to  keep  them  from  starvirur;  but  as  to  the  fellow 
himself,  he  would  leave  him  to  the  laws,  which 
nothing  could  keep  him  from  breaking. 

Tom  could  by  no  means  divine  what  had  incensed 
Mr.  Ailworthy,  for  of  master  Blitil  he  had  aot  the 
least  suspicion.  However,  as  his  friendship  was  to 
be  tired  out  by  no  disappointments,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  try  another  method  of  preserving  the  poor 
gamekeeper  from  ruin. 

Jones  was  lately  grown  very  intimate  with  Mr. 
Western.  He  had  so  greatly  recommended  himself 
to  that  gentleman,  by  leaping  over  five-barred  gates, 
and  by  other  acts  of  sportsmanship,  that  the  squire 
had  declared  Tom  would  certainly  make  a  great  man, 
if  he  had  but  sufficient  encouragement.  He  often 
wished  he  had  himself  a  son  with  such  parts ;  and 
one  day  very  solemnly  asserted  at  a  drinking  bout, 
that  Tom  should  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds  for  a  thou- 
sand pound  of  his  money,  with  any  huntsman  in 
the  whole  country. 

By  such  kind  of  talents  he  had  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  squire,  that  he  was  a  most  welcome 
guest  at  his  table,  and  a  favourite  companion  in  his 
sport :  everything  which  the  squire  held  most  dear, 
to  wit,  his  guns,  dogs,  and  horses,  were  now  fcs 
much  at  the  command  of  Jones,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own.  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  use  of  this 
favour  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Black  George,  whom 
he  hoped  to  introduce  into  Mr.  Western's  family, 
in  the  same  capacity  in  which  he  had"  before  served 
Mr.  Ailworthy. 

The  reader,  if  he  considers  that  this  fellow  was 
already  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Western,  and  if  he  consi- 
ders further  the  weighty  business  by  which  that  gen- 
tleman's displeasure  had  been  incurred,  will  perhaps 
condemn  this  as  a  foolish  and  desperate  uifdertak- 
iiig  ;  but  if  he  should  totally  condemn  young  Jones 
on  that  account,  he  will  greatly  applaud  him  for 
strengthening  himself  with  all  imaginable  interest 
on  so  arduous  an  occasion. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  Tom  applied  to  Mr.  West- 
ern's daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about  seventeen 
}  ears  of  age,  whom  her  father,  next  after  those  ne- 
cessary implements  of  sport  just  before  mentioned, 
loved  and  esteemed  above  all  the  world.  Now,  as 
she  had  some  influence  on  the  squire,  so  Tom  had 
•oine  little  influence  on  her.  But  this  being  the  in- 


tended heroine  of  this  work,  a  lady  with  whom  we 
ourselves  are  greatly  in  love,  and  with  whom  many 
of  our  readers  will  probably  be  in  love  too  before 
we  part,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  she  should  make 
her  appearance  in  the  end  of  a  book. 


BOOK  IV. 

CONTAINING  THE  TIME  OF  A  TEAR. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Containing  five  pages  of  paper. 

As  truth  distinguishes  our  writings  from  those  idle 
romances  which  are  filled  with  monsters,  the  pro- 
ductions, not  of  nature,  but  of  distempered  brains; 
and  which  have  been  therefore  recommended  by  an 
eminent  critic  to  the  sole  use  of  the  pastry  cook  ;  so, 
on  th ••»  other  hand,  we  would  avoid  any  resemblance 
to  that  kind  of  history  which  a  celebrated  poet  seems 
to  think  is  no  less  calculated  for  the  emolument  of 
the  brewer,  as  the  reading  it  should  be  always  at- 
tended with  a  tankard  of  good  ale — 

While— history  with  her  comrade  a!e 
Sooths  the  sad  series  of  her  serious  la'.e. 

For  as  this  is  the  liquor  of  modern  historians,  nay, 
perhaps  their  muse,  if  we  may  believe  the  opinion 
of  Butler,  who  attributes  inspiration  to  ale,  it  ought 
likewise  to  be  the  potation  of  their  readers,  since 
every  book  ought  to  be  read  with  the  same  spirit 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  writ.  Thus  the 
famous  author  of  Hurlothrumbo  told  a  learned 
bishop,  that  the  reason  his  lordship  could  not  taste 
the  excellence  of  his  piece  was,  that  he  did  not  read 
it  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand ;  which  instrument  he 
himself  had  always  had  in  his  own,  when  he  com- 
posed it. 

That  our  work,  therefore,  might  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  likened  to  the  labours  of  these  historians, 
we  have  taken  every  occasion  of  interspersing 
through  the  whole  sundry  similes,  descriptions,  and 
other  kind  of  poetical  embellishments.  These  are, 
indeed,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  said  ale, 
and  to  refresh  the  mind,  whenever  those  slumbers, 
which  in  a  long  work  are  apt  to  invade  the  reader 
as  well  as  the  writer,  shall  begin  to  creep  upon  him. 
Without  interruptions  of  this  kind,  the  best  narra- 
tive of  plain  matter  of  fact  must  overpower  every 
reader ;  for  nothing  but  the  everlasting  watchfulness, 
which  Homer  has  ascribed  only  to  Jove  himself,  can 
be  proof  against  a  newspaper  of  many  volumes. 

We  shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine  with 
what  judgment  we  have  chosen  the  several  occasions 
for  inserting  those  ornamental  parts  of  our  work. 
Surely  it  will  be  allowed  that  none  could  be  more 
proper  than  the  present,  where  we  are  about  to  in- 
troduce a  considerable  character  on  the  scene ;  no 
less,  indeed,  than  the  heroine  of  this  heroic,  histori- 
cal, prosaic  poem.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  her 
reception,  by  filling  it  with  every  pleasing  image 
which  we  can  draw  from  the  face  of  nature.  And 
for  this  method  we  plead  many  precedents.  First, 
this  is  an  art  well  known  to,  and  much  practised 
by,  our  tragic  poets,  who  seldom  fail  to  prepare 
their  audience  for  the  reception  of  their  principal 
characters. 

Thus  the  hero  is  always  introduced  with  a  flourish 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  in  order  to  rouse  a  martial 
spirit  in  the  audience,  and  to  accommodate  their 
ears  to  bombast  and  fustian,  which  Mr.  Locke's 
blind  man  would  not  have  grossly  erred  in  likening 
to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Again,  when  lovers  are 
coming  forth,  soft  music  often  conducts  them  oil  the 
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stage,  either  to  sooth  the  audience  with  the  softness 
of  the  tender  passion,  or  to  lull  and  prepare  them 
for  that  gentle  slumber  in  which  they  will  most  pro- 
bably be  composed  by  the  ensuing  scene. 

And  not  only  the  poets,  but  the  masters  of  these 
poets,  the  managers  of  playhouses,  seem  to  be  in 
this  secret ;  for,  besides  the  aforesaid  kettle-drums, 
&c.,  which  denote  the  hero's  approach,  he  is  gene- 
rally ushered  on  the  stage  by  a  large  troop  of  half 
a  dozen  scene-shifters  ;  and  how  necessary  these  are 
imagined  to  his  appearance,  may  be  concluded  from 
the  following  theatrical  story  : — 

King  Pyrrhus  was  at  dinner  at  an  alehouse  bor- 
dering on  the  theatre,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
go  011  the  stage.  The  hero,  being  unwilling  to  quit 
his  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  as  unwilling  to  draw  on 
himself  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Wilks  (his  brother 
manager)  for  making  the  audience  wait,  had  bribed 
these  his  harbingers  to  be  out  of  the  way.  While 
Mr.  Wilks,  therefore,  was  thundering  out,  "  Where 
are  the  carpenters  to  walk  on  before  king  Pyrrhus  1" 
that  monarch  very  quietly  ate  his  mutton,  and  the 
audience,  however  impatient,  were  obliged  to  enter- 
tain themselves  with  music  in  his  absence. 

To  be  plain,  I  much  question  whether  the  poli- 
tician, who  hath  generally  a  good  nose,  hath  not 
scented  out  somewhat  of  the  utility  of  this  practice. 
I  am  convinced  that  awful  magistrate  my  lord-mayor 
contracts  a  good  deal  of  that  reverence  which  attends 
him  through  the  year,  by  the  several  pageants  which 
precede  his  pomp.  Nay,  I  must  confess,  that  even 
I  myself,  who  am  not  remarkably  liable  to  be  cap- 
tivated with  show,  have  yielded  not  a  little  to  the 
impressions  of  much  preceding  state.  When  I  have 
seen  a  man  strutting  in  a  procession,  after  others 
whose  business  was  only  to  walk  before  him,  I  have 
conceived  a  higher  notion  of  his  dignity  than  I  have 
felt  on  seeing  him  in  a  common  situation.  But  there 
is  one  instance,  which  comes  exactly  up  to  my  pur- 
pose. This  is  the  custom  of  sending  on  a  basket- 
woman,  who  is  to  precede  the  pomp  at  a  coronation, 
and  to  strew  the  stage  with  flowers,  before  the  great 
personages  begin  their  procession.  The  ancients 
would  certainly  have  invoked  the  goddess  Flora  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
for  their  priests  or  politicians  to  have  persuaded  the 
people  of  the  real  presence  of  the  deity,  though  a 
plain  mortal  had  personated  her  and  performed  her 
office.  But  we  have  no  such  design  of  imposing  on 
our  reader ;  and  therefore  those  who  object  to  the 
heathen  theology,  may,  if  they  please,  change  our 
goddess  into  the  above-mentioned  basket-woman. 
Our  intention,  in  short,  is  to  introduce  our  heroine 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  in  our  power,  with  an 
elevation  of  style,  and  all  other  circumstances  pro- 
per to  raise  the  veneration  of  our  reader.  Indeed 
we  would,  for  certain  causes,  advise  those  of  our 
male  readers  who  have  any  hearts,  to  read  no  far- 
ther, were  we  not  well  assured,  that  how  amiable 
soever  the  picture  of  our  heroine  will  appear,  as  it 
is  really  a  copy  from  nature,  many  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen will  be  found  worthy  to  satisfy  any  pas- 
sion, and  to  answer  any  idea  of  female  perfection 
which  our  pencil  will  be  able  to  raise. 

And  now,  without  any  further  preface,  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  short  hint  of  what  we  can  do  in  the  sublime,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  Miss  Sophia  Western. 

HUSHED  be  every  ruder  breath.  May  the  heathen 
ruler  of  the  winds  confine  in  iron  chains  the  bois- 
terous limbs  of  noisy  Boreas,  and  the  sharp-pointed 


nose  of  bitter-biting  Eurus.  Do  thou,  sweet  Ze- 
phyrus,  rising  from  thy  fragrant  bed,  mount  the 
western  sky,  and  lead  on  those  delicious  gales,  the 
charms  of  which  call  forth  the  lovely  Flora  from 
her  chamber,  perfumed  with  pearly  dews,  when  on 
the  1st  of  June,  her  birth  day,  the  blooming  maid, 
in  loose  attire,  gently  trips  it  o'er  the  verdant  mead, 
where  every  flower  rises  to  do  her  homage,  till  the 
whole  field  becomes  enamelled,  and  colours  contend 
with  sweets  which  shall  ravish  her  most. 

So  charming  may  she  now  appear!  and  you  the 
feathered  choristers  of  nature,  whose  sweetest  notes 
not  even  Handel  can  excel,  tune  your  melodious 
throats  to  celebrate  her  appearance.  From  love  pro- 
ceeds your  music,  and  to  love  it  returns.  Awaken 
therefore  that  gentle  passion  in  every  swain  :  for  lo ! 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  in  which  nature  can 
array  her ;  bedecked  with  beauty,  youth,  sprightli- 
ness,  innocence,  modesty,  and  tenderness,  breathing 
sweetness  from  her  rosy  lips,  and  darting  brightness 
from  her  sparkling  eyes,  the  lovely  Sophia  comes ! 

Reader,  perhaps  thou  hast  seen  the  statue  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis.  Perhaps,  too,  thou  hast  seen  the 
gallery  of  beauties  at  Hampton  Court.  Thou  mayest 
remember  each  bright  Churchill  of  the  galaxy,  and 
all  the  toasts  of  the  Kit-cat.  Or,  if  their  reign  was 
before  thy  times,  at  least  thou  hast  seen  their  daugh- 
ters, the  no  less  dazzling  beauties  of  the  present 
age  ;  whose  names,  should  we  here  insert,  we  appre- 
hend they  would  fill  the  whole  volume. 

Now  if  thou  hast  seen  all  these,  be  not  afraid  of 
the  rude  answer  which  lord  Rochester  once  gave  to 
a  man  who  had  seen  many  things.  No.  If  thou 
hast  seen  all  these  without  knowing  what  beauty  is, 
thou  hast  no  eyes ;  if  without  feeling  its  power,  thou 
hast  no  heart. 

Yet  is  it  possible,  my  friend,  that  thou  mayest 
have  seen  all  these  without  being  able  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  Sophia;  for  she  did  not  exactly  re- 
semble any  of  them.  She  was  most  like  the  picture 
of  lady  Ranelagh  :  and,  I  have  heard,  more  still  to 
the  famous  duchess  of  Mazarine ;  but  most  of  all,  she 
resembled  one  whose  image  never  can  depart  from 
my  breast,  and  who  if  thou  dost  remember,  thou 
hast  then,  my  friend,  an  adequate  idea  of  Sophia. 

But  lest  this  should  not  have  been  thy  fortune, 
we  will  endeavour  with  our  utmost  skill  to  describe 
this  paragon,  though  we  are  sensible  that  our  highest 
abilities  are  very  inadequate  to  the  task. 

Sophia,  then,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Western, 
was  a  middle-sized  woman  ;  but  rather  inclining  to 
tall.  Her  shape  was  not  only  exact,  but  extremely 
delicate :  and  the  nice  proportion  of  her  arms  pro- 
mised the  truest  symmetry  in  her  limbs.  Her  hair, 
which  was  black,  was  so  luxuriant,  that  it  reached 
her  middle,  before  she  cut  it  to  comply  with  the 
modern  fashion ;  and  it  was  now  curled  so  gracefully 
in  her  neck,  that  few  could  believe  it  to  be  her  own. 
If  envy  could  find  any  part  of  the  face  which  de- 
manded less  commendation  than  the  rest,  it  might 
possibly  think  her  forehead  might  have  been  higher 
without  prejudice  to  her.  Her  eyebrows  were  full, 
even,  and  arched  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate. 
Her  black  eyes  had  a  lustre  in  them,  which  all  her 
softness  could  not  extinguish.  Her  nose  was  ex- 
actly regular,  and  her  mouth,  in  which  were  two 
rows  of  ivory,  exactly  answered  Sir  John  Suckling's 
description  in  those  lines : — 

Her  lip*  were  rod,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 

Her  cheeks  were  of  the  oval  kind;  and  in  her  right 
she  had  a  dimple,  which  the  least  smile  discovered. 
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Her  chiu  had  certainly  its  share  in  forming  the 
beauty  of  her  face  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  it  was 
either  large  or  small,  though  perhaps  it  was  rather 
of  the  former  kind.  Her  complexion  had  rather 
more  of  the  lily  than  of  the  rose  ;  but  when  exercise 
or  modesty  increased  her  natural  colour,  no  vermi- 
lion could  equal  it.  Then  one  might  indeed  cry  out 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne : 


Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  neck  was  long  and  finely  turned  :  and  here,  if 
I  was  not  afraid  of  offending  her  delicacy,  I  might 
justly  say,  the  highest  beauties  of  the  famous  1'ernts 
de  Medicis  were  outdone.  Here  was  whiteness 
which  no  lilies,  ivory,  nor  alabaster  could  match. 
The  finest  cambric  might  indeed  be  supposed  from 
envy  to  cover  that  bosom  which  was  much  whiter 
than  itself. — It  was  indeed, 

Xitor  ip'.endcin  Pario  rr.armore  pvrnu. 
A  gloss  shining  beyond  the  purest  brightness  of  Parian  marble. 

Such  was  the  outside  of  Sophia ;  nor  was  this 
beautiful  frame  disgraced  by  an  inhabitant  unworthy 
of  it.  Her  mind  was  every  way  equal  to  her  person  ; 
nay,  the  latter  borrowed  some  charms  from  the 
former ;  for  when  she  smiled,  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper  diffused  that  glory  over  her  countenance 
which  no  regularity  of  features  can  give.  But  as 
there  are  no  perfections  of  the  mind  which  do  not 
discover  themselves  in  that  perfect  intimacy  to  which 
we  intend  to  introduce  our  reader  with  this  charm- 
ing young  creature,  so  it  is  needless  to  mention 
them  here :  nay,  it  is  a  kind  of  tacit  affront  to  our 
reader's  understanding,  and  may  also  rob  him  of 
that  pleasure  which  he  will  receive  in  forming  his 
own  judgment  of  her  character. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  say,  that  whatever 
mental  accomplishments  she  had  derived  from  nature, 
they  were  somewhat  improved  and  cultivated  by  art : 
for  she  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  an'aunt, 
who  was  a  lady  of  great  discretion,  and  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  world,  having  lived  in 
her  youth  about  the  court,  whence  she  had  retired 
Borne  years  since  into  the  country.  By  her  conver- 
sation and  instructions,  Sophia  "was  perfectly  well 
bred,  though  perhaps  she  wanted  a  little  of  that  ease 
in  her  behaviour  which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by 
habit,  and  living  within  what  is  called  the  polite 
circle.  But  this,  to  say  the  truth,  is  often  too  dearly 
purchased  ;  and  though  it  hath  charms  so  inexpres"- 
Bible,  that  the  French,  perhaps,  among  other  quali- 
ties, mean  to  express  this,  when  they  declare  they 
know  not  what  it  is  ;  yet  its  absence  is  well  compen- 
sated by  innocence  ;  nor  can  good  sense  and  a  natu- 
ral gentility  ever  stand  in  need  of  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wherein  the  history  goes  back  xo  commemorate  a  trifling 
incident  that  happened  some  yeaw  since :  but  which,  triflin' 

as  it  was,  had  some  future  consequences. 
THE  amiable  Sophia  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  vear 
when  she  is  introduced  into  this  history.  "Her 
father,  as  hath  been  said,  was  fonder  of  her  than  of 
any  other  human  creature.  To  her,  therefore,  Tom 
Jones  applied,  in  order  to  engage  her  interest  on  the 
behalf  of  his  friend  the  gamekeeper. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  business,  a  short 
recapitulation  of  some  previous  matters  mav  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Though  the  different  tempers   of  Mr.  Allworthv 

>f  Mr.  Western  did  not  admit  of  a  very  intimate 

correspondence,  yet  they  lived  upon  what  "is  called  a 


decent  footing  together  ;  by  which  means  the  young 
people  of  both  families  had  been  acquainted  from 
their  infancy  ;  and  as  they  were  all  near  of  the  same 
age,  had  been  frequent  playmates  together. 

The  gaiety  of  Tom's  temper  suited  better  with 
Sophia,  than  the  grave  and  sober  disposition  of 
master  Blifil.  And  the  preference  which  she  gave  the 
former  of  these,  would  often  appear  so  plainly,  that 
a  lad  of  a  more  passionate  turn  than  master  Blifil 
was,  might  have  shown  some  displeasure  at  it. 

As  he  did  not,  however,  outwardly  express  any 
such  disgust,  it  would  be  an  ill  office  in  us  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind,  as  some 
scandalous  people  search  into  the  most  secret  affairs 
of  their  friends,  and  often  pry  into  their  closets  and 
cupboards,  only  to  discover  their  poverty  and  mean- 
ness to  the  world. 

However,  as  persons  who  suspect  they  have  given 
others  cause  of  offence,  are  apt  to  conclude  they  are 
offended ;  so  Sophia  imputed  an  action  of  master 
Blifil  to  his  anger,  which  the  superior  sagacity  of 
Thwackum  and  Square  discerned  to  have  arisen  from 
a  much  better  principle. 

Tom  Jones,  when  very  young,  had  presented 
Sophia  with  a  little  bird,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  nest,  had  nursed  up,  and  taught  to  sing. 

Of  this  bird,  Sophia,  then  about  thirteen  years 
old,  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  her  chief  business 
was  to  feed  and  tend  it,  and  her  chief  pleasure  to 
play  with  it.  By  these  means  little  Tommy,  for  so 
the  bird  was  called,  was  become  so  tame,  that  it 
would  feed  out  of  the  hand  of  its  mistress,  would 
perch  upon  her  finger,  and  lie  contented  in  her 
bosom,  where  it  seemed  almost  sensible  of  its  own 
happiness ;  though  she  always  kept  a  small  string 
about  its  leg,  nor  would  ever  trust  it  with  the  liberty 
of  flying  away. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Allworthv  and  his  whole 
family  dined  at  Mr.  "Western's,  master  Blifil,  being  in 
the  garden  with  little  Sophia,  and  observing  the  ex- 
treme fondness  that  she  shewed  for  the  little  bird, 
desired  her  to  trust  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hands. 
Sophia  presently  complied  with  the  young  gentle- 
man's'request,  and  after  some  previous  caution,  de- 
livered him  her  bird  ;  of  which  he  was  no  sooner  in 
possession,  than  he  slipt  the  string  from  its  leg  and 
tossed  it  into  the  air. 

The  foolish  animal  no  sooner  perceived  itself  at 
liberty,  than  forgetting  all  the  favours  it  had  received 
from  Sophia,  it  flew  directly  from  her,  and  perched 
on  a  bough  at  some  distance. 

Sophia,  seeing  her  bird  gone  screamed  out  so  loud, 
that  Tom  Jones,  who  was  at  a  little  distance,  imme- 
diately ran  to  her  assistance. 

He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  bad  happened, 
than  he  cursed  Blifil  for  a  pitiful  malicious  rascal ; 
and  then  immediately  stripping  off  his  coat  he 
applied  himself  to  climbing  the  tree  to  which  the 
bird  escaped. 

Tom  had  almost  recovered  his  little  namesake, 
when  the  branch  on  which  it  was  perched,  and  that 
hung  over  a  canal,  broke,  and  the  poor  lad  plumped 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  water. 

Sophia's  concern  now  changed  its  object.  And  as 
she  apprehended  the  boy's  fife  was  in  danger,  she 
screamed  ten  times  louder  than  before ;  and  indeed 
master  Blifil  himself  now  seconded  her  with  all  the 
vociferation  in  his  power. 

The  company,  who  were  sitting  in  a  room  next 
the  garden,  were  instantly  alarmed,  and  came  all 
forth ;  but  just  as  they  reached  the  canal,  Tom  (for 
the  water  was  luckily  pretty  shallow  in  that  part) 
arrived  safely  on  shore. 

Thwackum  fell  violently  on  poor  Tom,  who  stood 
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dropping  and  shivering  before  him,  when  Mr.  All- 
worthy  desired  him  to  have  patience  ;  and  turning  to 
master  Blifil,  said,  "  Pray,  child,  what  is  the  reason 
of  all  this  disturbance  1 " 

Master  Blifil  answered,  "  Indeed,  uncle,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done  ;  I  have  been  unhappily 
the  occasion  of  it  all.  I  had  miss  Sophia's  bird  in 
my  hand,  and  thinking  the  poor  creature  languish- 
ed for  liberty,  I  own  I  could  not  forbear  giving  it 
what  it  desired ;  for  I  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing very  cruel  in  confining  anything.  It  seemed 
to  be  against  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  everything 
hath  a  right  to  liberty ;  nay,  it  is  even  unchristian, 
for  it  is  not  doing  what  we  would  be  done  by :  but  ii 
I  had  imagined  miss  Sophia  Avould  have  been  so 
much  concerned  at  it,  I  am  sure  I  never  would  have 
done  it ;  nay,  if  I  had  known  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  bird  itself:  for  when  master  Jones, 
who  climbed  up  that  tree  after  it,  fell  into  the  water, 
the  bird  took  a  second  night,  and  presently  a  nasty 
hawk  carried  it  away.'* 

Poor  Sophia,  who  now  first  heard  of  her  little 
Tommy's  fate  (for  her  concern  for  Jones  had  pre- 
vented her  perceiving  it  when  it  happened),  shed  a 
shower  of  tears.  These  Mr.  Allworthy  endeavoured 
to  assuage,  promising  her  a  much  finer  bird  :  but  she 
declared  she  would  never  have  another.  Her  father 
chid  her  for  crying  so  for  a  foolish  bird  ;  but  could 
not  help  telling  young  Blifil,  if  he  was  a  son  of  his, 
his  backside  should  be  well  flayed. 

Sophia  now  returned  to  her  chamber,  the  two 
young  gentlemen  were  sent  home,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  returned  to  their  bottle;  where  a  coirver- 
sation  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  bird,  so  curious, 
that  we  think  it  deserves  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  such  very  deep  and  grave  matters,  that  some 
readers,  perhaps,  may  not  relish  it. 

SQUARE  had  no  sooner  lighted  his  pipe,  than,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Allworthy,  he  thus  began  :  "  Sir, 
I  cannot  help  congratulating  you  on  your  nephew ; 
who,  at  an  age  when  few  lads  have  any  ideas  but  of 
sensible  ob  ects,  is  arrived  at  a  capacity  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong.  To  confine  anything, 
seems  to  me  against  the  law  of  nature,  by  which 
everything  hath  a  right  to  liberty.  These  were  his 
words  ;  and  the  impression  they  have  made  on  me  is 
never  to  be  eradicated.  Can  any  man  have  a 
higher  notion  of  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  1  I  cannot  help  promising  myself, 
from  such  a  dawn,  that  the  meridian  of  this  youth 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  either  the  elder  or  the  younger 
Brutus." 

Here  Thwackum  hastily  interrupted,  and  spilling 
some  of  his  wine,  and  swallowing  the  rest  with  great 
eagerness,  answered,  "  From  another  expression  he 
made  use  of,  I  hope  he  will  resemble  much  better 
men.  The  law  of  nature  is  a  jargon  of  words,  which 
means  nothing.  I  know  not  of  any  Buch  law,  nor 
of  any  right  which  can  be  derived  from  it.  To  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  is  indeed  a  Christian  motive, 
as  the  boy  well  expressed  himself;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  my  instructions  have  borne  such  good  fruits." 

"  If  vanity  was  a  thing  fit,"  says  Square,  "  I 
might  indulge  some  on  the  same  occasion ;  for 
whence  only  he  can  have  learnt  his  notions  of  right 
or  wrong,  I  think  is  pretty  apparent.  If  there  be  no 
law  of  nature,  there  is  no  right  nor  wrong." 

"  How!"  says  the  parson,  "  do  you  then  banish 
revelation  1  Am  I  talking  with  a  deist  or  an  atheist  1" 

"  Drink  about,"  says  Western.  "  Pox  of  your 
laws  of  nature !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 


either  of  you,  by  right  and  wrong.  To  take  away 
my  girl's  bird  was  wrong,  in  my  opinion ;  and  my 
neighbour  Allworthy  may  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  to 
encourage  boys  in  such  practices,  is  to  breed  them 
up  to  the  gallows." 

Allworthy  answered,  "  TJiat  he  was  sorry  for  what 
his  nephew  had  done,  but  could  not  consent  to 
punish  him,  as  he  acted  rather  from  a  generous  than 
unworthy  motive."  He  said,  "  If  the  boy  had  stolen 
the  bird,  none  would  have  been  more  ready  to  vote 
for  a  severe  chastisement  than  himself;  but  it  was 
plain  that  was  not  his  design  :"  and,  indeed,  it  was 
as  apparent  to  him,  that  he  could  have  no  other 
view  but  what  he  had  himself  avowed.  (For  as  to 
that  malicious  purpose  which  Sophia  suspected,  it 
never  once  entered  into  the  head  of  Mr.  Allworthy.) 
He  at  length  concluded  with  again  blaming  the  action 
as  inconsiderate,  and  which,  he  said,  was  pardonable 
only  in  a  child. 

Square  had  delivered  his  opinion  so  openly,  that 
if  he  was  now  silent,  he  must  submit  to  have  his 
judgment  censured.  He  said,  therefore,  with  some 
warmth,  "  That  Mr.  Allworthy  had  too  much  respect 
to  the  dirty  consideration  of  property.  That  in 
passing  our  judgments  on  great  and  mighty  actions, 
all  private  regards  should  be  laid  aside  ;  for  by  ad- 
hering to  those  narrow  rules,  the  younger  Brutus 
had  been  condemned  of  ingratitude,  and  the  elder 
of  parricide." 

"And  if  they  had  been  hanged  too  for  those 
crimes,"  cried  Thwackum,  "  they  would  have  had  110 
more  than  their  deserts.  A  couple  of  heathenish 
villains'.  Heaven  be  praised  we  have  no  Brutuses 
now-a-days !  I  wish,  Mr.  Square,  you  would  desist 
from  filling  the  minds  of  my  pupils  with  such  anti- 
christian  stuff;  for  the  consequence  must  be,  while 
they  are  under  my  care,  its  being  well  scourged  out 
of  them  again.  There  is  your  disciple  Tom  almost 
spoiled  already.  I  overheard  him  the  other  day  dis- 
puting with  master  Blifil  that  there  was  no  merit  in 
faith  without  works.  I  know  that  is  one  of  your 
tenets,  and  I  suppose  he  had  it  from  you." 

14  Don't  accuse  me  of  spoiling  him,"  says  Square. 
"  Who  taught  him  to  laugh  at  whatever  is  virtuous 
and  decent,  and  fit  and  right  in  the  nature  of  things  ? 
He  is  your  own  scholar,  and  I  disclaim  him.  No, 
no,  master  Blifil  is  my  boy.  Young  as  he  is,  that 
lad's  notions  of  moral  rectitude  I  defy  you  ever  to 
eradicate." 

Thwackum  put  on  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  this, 
and  replied,  "  Ay,  ay,  I  will  venture  him  with  you. 
He  is  too  well  grounded  for  all  your  philosophical 
cant  to  hurt.  No,  no,  I  have  taken  care  to  instil 

such  principles  into  him " 

"  And  I  have  instilled  principles  into  him  too," 
ries  Square.  "  What  but  the  sublime  idea  of  virtue 
could  inspire  a  human  mind  with  the  generous 
thought  of  giving  liberty  1  And  I  repeat  to  you 
again,  if  it  was  a  fit  thing  to  be  proud,  I  might  claim  j 
the  honour  of  having  infused  that  idea." 

"And  if  pride  was  not  forbidden,"  said  Thwackum, 
'  I  might  boast  of  having  taught  him  that  duty  which 
ic  himself  assigned  as  his  motive." 

"  So  between  you  both,"  says  the  squire,  "  the 
roung  gentleman  hath  been  taught  to  rob  my  daugh- 
er  of  her  bird.  I  find  I  must  take  care  of  my  par- 
ridge-mew.  I  shall  have  some  virtuous  religious 
man  or  other  set  all  my  partridges  at  liberty."  Then 
slapping  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  was  present, 
on  the  back,  he  cried  out,  "  What  say  you  to  this, 
Hr.  Counsellor!  Is  not  this  against  law  \" 

The  lawyer  with  great  gravity  delivered  himself 
as  follows  : — 

"If  the  case  be  put  of  a  partridge,  there  can  be  no 
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douU  but  an  action  would  lie  ;  for  though  this  be 
ferce  natures,  yet  being  reclaimed,  property  vests : 
but  being  the  case  of  a  singing  bird,  though  reclaimed, 
as  it  is  a  thing  of  a  base  nature,  it  must  be  considered 
as  nutlius  in  bonis.  In  this  case,  therefore,  I  conceive 
the  plaintiff  must  be  nonsuited  ;  and  I  should  disad- 
vise  the  bringing  of  any  such  action." 

"  Well,"  says  the  squire,  "  if  it  be  nullus  bonus,  let 
us  drink  about,  and  talk  a  little  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  or  some  such  discourse  that  we  all  under- 
stand ;  for  I  am  sure  I  don't  understand  a  word  of 
this.  It  may  be  learning  and  sense  for  aught  I 
know  :  but  you  shall  never  persuade  me  into  it. 
Pox  !  vou  have  neither  of  you  mentioned  a  word  of 
that  poor  lad  who  deserves  to  be  commended  :  to 
venture  breaking  his  neck  to  oblige  my  girl  was  a 
generous  spirited  action  :  I  have  learning  enough  to 
see  that.  D — n  me,  here's  Tom's  health  !  I  shall 
love  the  boy  for  it  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live." 

Thus  was  the  debate  interrupted;  but  it  would 
probably  have  been  soon  resumed,  had  uot  Mr.  All- 
worthy  presently  called  for  his  coach,  and  carried  off 
the  two  combatants. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  adventure  of  the 
bird,  and  of  the  dialogue  occasioned  by  it ;  which 
\ve  could  not  help  recounting  to  our  reader,  though 
it  happened  some  years  before  that  stage  or  period 
of  time  at  which  our  history  is  now  arrived. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  matter  accommodated  to  every  taste. 
"  PA.RVA  leves  capiunt  animos — Small  things  affect 
light  minds,"  was  the  sentiment  of  a  great  master  of 
the  passion  of  love.  And  certain  it  is,  that  from  this 
day  Sophia  began  to  have  some  little  kindness  for 
Tom  Jones,  and  no  little  aversion  for  his  companion. 

Many  accidents  from  time  to  time  improved_both 
these  passions  in  her  breast ;  which,  without  onr  re- 
counting, the  reader  may  well  conclude,  from  what 
we  have  before  hinted  of  the  different  tempers  of 
these  lads,  and  how  much  the  one  suited  with  her 
own  inclinations  more  than  the  other.  To  say  the 
truth,  Sophia,  when  very  young,  discerned  that  Tom, 
though  an  idle,  thoughtless  rattling  rascal,  was  no- 
body's enemy  but  his  own  ;  and  that  master  Blifil, 
though  a  prudent,  discreet,  sober  young  gentleman, 
was  at  the  same  time  strongly  attached  to  the  inter- 
est only  of  one  single  person  ;  and  who  that  single 
person  was,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  divine  without 
any  assistance  of  ours. 

These  two  characters  are  not  always  received  in 
the  world  with  the  different  regard  which  seems  se- 
verally due  to  either  ;  and  which  one  would  imagine 
mankind,  from  self-interest,  should  show  towards 
them.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  a  political  reason 
for  it :  in  finding  one  of  a  truly  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, men  may  very  reasonably  suppose  they  have 
found  a  treasure,  and  be  denrous  of  keeping  it,  like 
all  other  good  things,  to  themselves.  Hence  they 
may  imagine,  that  to  trumpet  forth  the  praises  of 
such  a  person,  would,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  be  crying 
Roast-meat,  and  calling  in  partakers  of  what  they 
intend  to  apply  solely  to  their  own  use.  If  this  rea- 
son does  not  satisfy  the  reader,  I  know  no  other 
means  of  accounting  for  the  little  respect  which  I 
have  commonly  seen  paid  to  a  character  which  really 
does  great  honour  to  human  nature,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  the  highest  good  to  society.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  Sophia.  She  honoured  Tom  Jones,  and 
scorned  master  Blifil,  almost  as  soon  as  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  those  two  words. 

Sophia  had  been  absent  upwards  of  three  years 
•with  her  aunt ;  during  all  which  time  she  had  sel- 


dom seen  either  of  these  young  gentlemen.  She 
dined,  however,  once,  together  with  her  aunt,  at 
Mr.  Alhvorthy's.  This  was  a  few  days  after  the  ad- 
venture of  the  partridge,  before  commemorated. 
Sophia  heard  the  whole  story  at  table,  where  she 
said  nothing  :  nor  indeed  could  her  aunt  get  many 
words  from  her  as  she  returned  home  ;  but  tier  maid, 
when  undressing  her,  happening  to  say,  "  Well,  miss, 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  young  master  Blitil  to- 
day <"  She  answered  with  much  passion,  "  I  hate 
the  name  of  master  Blifil,  as  I  do  whatever  is  base 
and  treacherous  :  and  I  wonder  Mr.  Alhvorthy  would 
suffer  that  old  barbarous  schoolmaster  to  punish  a 
poor  boy  so  cruelly  for  what  was  only  the  effect  of 
his  good-nature."  She  then  recounted  the  story  to 
her  maid,  and  concluded  with  saying,  "don't  you 
think  he  is  a  boy  of  a  noble  spirit  1" 

This  young  lady  was  now  returned  to  her  father ; 
who  gave  her  the  command  of  his  house,  and  placed 
her  at  the  upper  end  of  his  table,  where  Tom  (who 
for  his  great  love  of  hunting  was  become  a  great 
favourite  of  the  squire)  often  dined.  Young  men 
of  open  generous  dispositions  are  naturally  inclined 
to  gallantry,  which,  if  they  have  good  understand- 
ings, as  was  in  reality  Tom's  case,  exerts  itself  in 
an  obliging  complaisant  behaviour  to  all  women  in 
general.  This  greatly  distinguished  Tom  from  the 
boisterous  brutality  of  mere  country  squires  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  solemn  and  somewhat  sullen 
deportment  of  master  Blifil  on  the  other;  and  he 
began  now,  at  twenty,  to  have  the  name  of  a  pretty 
fellow  among  all  the  women  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tom  behaved  to  Sophia  with  no  particularity,  un- 
less perhaps  by  showing  her  a  higher  respect  than 
he  paid  to  any  other.  This  distinction  her  beauty, 
fortune,  sense,  and  amiable  carriage,  seemed  to  de- 
mand ;  but  as  to  a  design  upon  her  person  he  had 
none  ;  for  which  we  shall  at  present  suffer  the  reader 
to  condemn  him  of  stupidity  ;  but  perhaps  we  shall 
be  able  indifferently  well  to  account  for  it  hereafter. 

Sophia,  with  the  highest  degree  of  innocence  and 
modesty,  had  a  remarkable  sprightliness  in  her  tem- 
per. This  was  so  greatly  increased  whenever  she 
was  in  company  with  Tom,  that  had  he  not  been 
very  young  and  thoughtless,  he  must  have  observed 
it ;  or  had  not  Mr.  Western's  thoughts  been  gene- 
rally either  in  the  field,  the  stable,  or  the  dog-ken- 
nel, it  might  have  perhaps  created  some  jealousy  in 
him  :  but  so  far  was  the  good  gentleman  from  enter- 
taining any  such  suspicions,  that  he  gave  Tom  every 
opportunity  with  his  daughter  which  any  lover  could 
have  wished ;  and  this  Tom  innocently  improved  to 
better  advantage,  by  following  only  the  dictates  of 
his  natural  gallantry  and  good-nature,  than  he  might 
perhaps  have  done  had  he  had  the  deepest  designs 
on  the  young  lady. 

But  indeed  it  can  occasion  little  wonder  that  this 
matter  escaped  the  observation  of  others,  since  poor 
Sophia  herself  never  remarked  it ;  and  her  heart  was 
irretrievably  lost  before  she  suspected  it  was  in 
danger. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  Tom,  one 
afternoon,  finding  Sophia  alone,  began,  after  a  short 
apology,  with  a  very  serious  face,  to  acquaint  her 
that  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  her  which  he  hoped 
her  goodness  would  comply  with. 

Though  neither  the  young  man's  behaviour,  nor 
indeed  his  manner  of  opening  this  business,  were 
such  as  could  give  her  any  just  cause  of  suspecting 
he  intended  to  make  love  to  her;  yet,  whether  Na- 
ture whispered  something  into  her  ear,  or  from  what 
cause  it  arose  I  will  not  determine ;  certain  it  is, 
some  idea  of  that  kind  must  have  intruded  itself; 
for  her  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  her  limbs  trem- 
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bled,  and  her  tongue  would  have  faltered,  had  Tom 
stopped  for  an  answer;  but  he  soon  relieved  her 
from  her  perplexity,  by  proceeding  to  inform  her  of 
his  request  ;  which  was  to  solicit  her  interest  on  be- 
half of  the  gamekeeper,  whose  own  ruin,  and  that 
of  a  large  family,  must  be,  he  said,  the  consequence 
of  Mr.  Western's  pursuing  his  action  against  him. 

Sophia  presently  recovered  her  confusion,  and, 
with  a  smile  full  of  sweetness,  said,  "  Is  this  the 
mighty  favour  you  asked  with  so  much  gravity  t  I 
will  do  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  really  pity  the  poor 
fellow,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  sent  a 
small  matter  to  his  wife."  This  small  matter  was 
one  of  her  gowns,  some  linen,  and  ten  shillings  in 
money,  of  which  Tom  had  heard,  and  it  had,  in  re- 
ality put  this  solicitation  into  his  head. 

Our  youth  now,  emboldened  with  his  success,  re- 
solved to  push  the  matter  further,  and  ventured  even 
to  beg  her  recommendation  of  him  to  her  father's 
service  ;  protesting  that  he  thought  him  one  of  the 
honestest  fellows  in  the  country,  and  extremely  well 
qualified  for  the  place  of  a  gamekeeper,  which  luckily 
then  happened  to  be  vacant. 

Sophia  answered,  "Well,  I  will  undertake  this 
too  ;  but  I  cannot  promise  you  as  much  success  as 
in  the  former  part,  which  I  assure  you  I  will  not  quit 
my  father  without  obtaining.  However,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  the  poor  fellow ;  for  I  sincerely  look 
upon  him  and  his  family  as  objects  of  great  compas- 
sion. And  now,  Mr.  Jones,  I  must  ask  you  a  favour." 
"  A  favour,  madam !  "  cries  Tom  :  "  if  you  knew 
the  pleasure  you  have  given  me  in  the  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving a  command  from  you,  you  would  think  by 
mentioning  it  you  did  confer  the  greatest  favour  on 
me  ;  for  by  this  dear  hand  I  would  sacrifice  my  life 
to  oblige  you." 

He  then  snatched  her  hand,  and  eagerly  kissed  it, 
which  was  the  first  time  his  lips  had  ever  touched 
her.  The  blood,  which  before  had  forsaken  her 
cheeks,  now  made  her  sufficient  amends,  by  rushing 
all  over  her  face  and  neck  with  such  violence,  that 
they  became  all  of  a  scarlet  colour.  She  now  first 
felt  a,  sensation  to  which  she  had  been  before  a 
stranger,  and  which,  when  she  had  leisure  to  reflect 
on  it,  began  to  acquaint  her  with  some  secrets, 
which  the  reader,  if  he  does  not  already  guess  them, 
will  know  in  due  time. 

Sophia,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  (which  was 
not  instantly),  informed  him,  that  the  favour  she 
had  to  desire  of  him  was,  not  to  lead  her  father 
through  so  many  dangers  in  hunting ;  for  that,  from 
what  she  had  heard,  she  was  terribly  frightened 
every  time  they  went  out  together,  and  expected 
some  day  or  other  to  see  her  father  brought  home 
with  broken  limbs.  She  therefore  begged  him,  for 
her  sake,  to  be  more  cautious ;  and  as  he  well  knew 
Mr.  Western  would  follow  him,  not  to  ride  so  madly, 
nor  to  take  those  dangerous  leaps  for  the  future. 

Tom  promised  faithfully  to  obey  her  commands  ; 
and,  after  thanking  her  for  her  kind  compliance 
with  his  request,  took  his  leave,  and  departed  highly 
charmed  with  his  success. 

Poor  Sophia  was  charmed  too,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  Her  sensations,  however,  the  reader's 
heart  (if  he  or  she  have  any)  will  better  represent 
than  I  can,  if  I  had  as  many  mouths  as  ever  poet 
wished  for,  to  eat,  I  suppose  those  many  dainties 
with  %vhich  he  was  so  plentifully  provided." 

It  was  Mr.  Western's  custom  every  afternoon,  as 
soon  as  he  was  drunk,  to  hear  his  daughter  play  on 
the  harpsichord  ;  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  town,  might  have 
passed  for  a  connoisseur;  for  he  always  exccpted 
against  the  finest  compositions  of  Mr.  Handel.  He 


never  relished  any  music  but  what  was  light  and 
airy  ;  and  indeed  his  most  favourite  tunes  were 
Old  Sir  Simon  the  King,  St.  George  he  was  for 
England,  Bobbing  Joan,  and  some  others. 

His  daughter,  though  she  was  a  perfect  mistress 
of  music,  and  would  never  willingly  have  played  any 
but  Handel's,  was  so  devoted  to  her  father's  pleasure, 
that  she  learnt  all  those  tunes  to  oblige  him.  How- 
ever, she  would  now  and  then  endeavour  to  lead 
him  into  her  own  taste  ;  and  when  he  required  the 
repetition  of  his  ballads,  would  answer  with  a  "  nay, 
dear  sir  ;"  and  would  often  beg  him  to  suffer  her  to 
play  something  else. 

This  evening,  however,  when  the  gentleman  was 
retired  from  his  bottle,  she  played  all  his  favourites 
three  times  over,  without  any  solicitation.  This  so 
pleased  the  good  squire,  that  he  started  from  his 
couch,  gave  his  daughter  a  kiss,  and  swore  her  hand 
was  greatly  improved.  She  took  this  opportunity 
to  execute  her  promise  to  Tom  ;  in  which  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  the  squire  declared,  if  she 
would  give  him  t'other  bout  of  Old  Sir  Simon,  he 
would  give  the  gamekeeper  his  deputation  the  next 
morning.  Sir  Simon  was  played  again  and  again, 
till  the  charms  of  the  music  soothed  Mr.  Western  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  Sophia  did  not  fail  to  remind 
him  of  his  engagement;  and  his  attorney  was  im- 
mediately sent  for,  and  ordered  to  stop  any  further 
proceedings  in  the  action,  and  to  make  out  the 
deputation. 

Tom's  success  in  this  affair  soon  began  to  ring 
over  the  country,  and  various  were  the  censures 
passed  upon  it ;  some  greatly  applauding  it  as  an 
act  of  good  nature  ;  others  sneering,  and  saying, 
"  No  wonder  that  one  idle  fellow  should  love  ano- 
ther." Young  Blifil  was  greatly  enraged  at  it.  He 
had  long  hated  Black  George  in  the  same  proportion 
as  Jones  delighted  in  him ;  not  from  any  offence 
which  he  had  ever  received,  but  from  his  great  love 
to  religion  and  virtue ; — for  Black  George  had  the 
reputation  of  a  loose  kind  of  a  fellow.  Blifil  there- 
fore represented  this  as  flying  in  Mr.  Allworthy's 
face  ;  and  declared,  with  great  concern,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  other  motive  for  doing  good  to 
such  a  wretch. 

Thwackum  and  Square  likewise  sang  to  the  same 
tune.  They  were  now  (especially  the  latter)  become 
greatly  jealous  of  young  Jones  with  the  widow;  for 
lie  now  approached  the  age  of  twenty,  was  really  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and  that  lady,  by  her  encourage- 
ments to  him,  seemed  daily  more  and  more  to  think 
him  so. 

Allworthy  was  not,  however,  moved  with  their 
malice.  He  declared  himself  \ery  well  satisfied 
with  what  Jones  had  done.  He  said  the  perse- 
verance and  integrity  of  his  friendship  was  highly 
commendable,  and  he  Avished  he  could  pee  more 
frequent  instances  of  that  virtue. 

But  Fortune,  who  seldom  greatly  relishes  such 
sparks  as  my  friend  Tom,  perhaps  because  they  do 
not  pay  more  ardent  addresses  to  her,  gave  now  a 
very  different  turn  to  all  his  actions,  and  showed 
them  to  Mr.  Allworthy  in  a  light  far  less  agreeable 
than  that  gentleman's  goodness  had  hitherto  seen 
them  in 


CHAPTER  VI. 

An  apology  for  the  insensibility  of  Mr.   Jones    to  all   the 

charms  of  the   lovely  Sophia ;  in  which  possibly  we  may. 

in  a  considerable  decree,  lower  bis  character  in  Hie  eMinia- 

lion  of  those  men  of  wit  ami    gallantry   who   approve  the 

heroes  in  most  of  our  modern  comedirs. 

THF.KK    arc  two  sorts  of  people,  who,  I  am  afraid, 
have  already  conceived  some  contempt  for  my  hero, 
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on  account  of  his  behaviour  to  Sophia.  The  former 
of  these  will  blame  his  prudence  in  neglecting  an 
opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  Mr.  Western's  for- 
tune ;  and  the  latter  will  no  less  despise  him  for  his 
backwardness  to  so  fine  a  girl,  who  seemed  ready 
to  fly  into  his  arms,  if  he  would  open  them  to  re- 
ceive her. 

Now,  though  I  shall  not  perhaps  be  able  abso- 
lutely to  acquit  him  of  either  of  these  charges  (for 
want  of  prudence  admits  of  no  excuse ;  and  what  I 
shall  produce  against  the  latter  charge  will,  I  appre- 
hend, be  scarce  satisfactory)  ;  yet,  as  evidence  may 
sometimes  be  offered  in  mitigation,  I  shall  set  forth 
the  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the 
reader's  determination. 

Mr.  Jones  had  somewhat  about  him,  which, 
though  I  think  writers  are  not  thoroughly  agreed 
in  its  name,  doth  certainly  inhabit  some  human 
breasts  ;  whose  use  is  not  so  properly  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  as  to  prompt  and  incite  them  to 
the  former,  and  to  restrain  and  withhold  them  from 
the  latter. 

This  somewhat  may  be  indeed  resembled  to  the 
famous  trunk-maker  in  the  playhouse ;  for,  when- 
ever the  person  who  is  possessed  of  it  doth  what 
is  right,  no  ravished  or  friendly  spectator  is  so  eager 
or  so  loud  in  his  applause :  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  doth  wrong,  no  critic  is  so  apt  to  hiss  and  ex- 
plode him. 

To  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  principle  I  mean,  as 
well  as  one  more  familiar  to  the  present  age ;  it  may 
be  considered  as  sitting  on  its  throne  in  the  mind, 
like  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  this  kingdom  in  his 
court ;  where  it  presides,  governs,  directs,  judges, 
acquits,  and  condemns  according  to  merit  and  justice, 
with  a  knowledge  which  nothing  escapes,  a  penetra- 
tion which  nothing  can  deceive,  and  an  integrity 
which  nothing  can  corrupt. 

This  active  principle  may  perhaps  be  said  fo  con- 
stitute the  most  essential  barrier  between  us  and  our 
neighbours  the  brutes ;  for  if  there  be  some  in  the 
human  shape  who  are  not  under  any  such  dominion, 
I  choose  rather  to  consider  them  as  deserters  from 
us  to  our  neighbours ;  among  whom  they  will  have 
the  fate  of  deserters,  and  not  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank. 

Our  hero,  whether  he  derived  it  from  Thwackum 
or  Square  I  will  not  determine,  was  very  strongly 
under  the  guidance  of  this  principle ;  for  though  he 
did  not  always  act  rightly,  yet  he  never  did  other- 
wise without  feeling  and  suffering  for  it.  It  was 
this  which  taught  him,  that  to  repay  the  civilities  and 
little  friendships  of  hospitality  by  robbing  the  house 
where  you  have  received  them,  is  to  be  the  basest 
and  meanest  of  thieves.  He  did  not  think  the  base- 
ness of  this  offence  lessened  by  the  height  of  the  in- 
jury committed  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  to  steal  another's 
plate  deserved  death  and  infamy,  it  seemed  to  him 
difficult  to  assign  a  punishment  adequate  to  the  rob- 
bing a  man  of  his  whole  fortune,  and  of  his  child 
into  the  bargain. 

This  principle,  therefore,  prevented  him  -from  any 
thought  of  making  his  fortune  by  such  means  (for 
this,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  active  principle,  and  doth 
not  content  itself  with  knowledge  or  belief  only). 
Had  he  been  greatly  enamoured  of  Sophia,  he  pos- 
sibly might  have  thought  otherwise ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  say,  there  is  great  difference  between  run- 
ning away  with  a  man's  daughter  from  the  motive 
of  love,  and  doing  the  same  thins  from  the  motive 
of  theft. 

Now,  though  this  young  sentleman  was  not  insen- 
sible of  the  charms  of  Sophia;  though  he  greatly 
liked  her  beauty,  and  esteemed  all  her  other  quali- 


fications, she  had  made,  however,  no  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  heart ;  for  which,  as  it  renders  him  liable 
to  the  charge  of  stupidity,  or  at  least  of  want  of 
taste,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  account. 

The  truth  then  is,  his  heart  was  in  the  possession 
of  another  woman.  Here  I  question  not  but  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  at  our  long  taciturnity  as  to 
this  matter  ;  and  quite  at  a  loss  to  divine  who  this 
woman  was,  since  we  have  not  hitherto  dropt  a  hint 
of  any  one  likely  to  be  a  rival  to  Sophia ;  for  as  to 
Mrs.  Blifil,  though  we  have  been  obliged  to  mention 
some  suspicions  of  her  affection  for  Tom,  we  have 
not  hitherto  given  the  least  latitude  for  imagining 
that  he  had  any  for  her  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  too  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  their  gratitude  for  that  regard  with 
which  persons  more  advanced  in  years  are  some- 
times so  kind  as  to  honour  them. 

That  the  reader  may  be  no  longer  in  suspense,  he 
will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  we  have  often 
mentioned  the  family  of  George  Seagrim  (com- 
monly called  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper),  which 
consisted  at  present  of  a  wife  and  five  children. 

The  second  of  these  children  was  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Molly,  and  who  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  handsomest  girls  in  the  whole  country. 

Congreve  well  says  there  is  in  true  beauty  some- 
thing which  vulgar  souls  cannot  admire  ;  so  can  no 
dirt  or  rags  hide  this  something  from  those  souls 
which  are  not  of  the  vulgar  stamp. 

The  beauty  of  this  girl  made,  however,  no  impres- 
sion on  Tom,  till  she  grew  towards  the  age  of  six- 
teen, when  Tom,  who  was  near  three  years  older, 
began  first  to  cast  the  eyes  of  affection  upon  her. 
And  this  affection  he  had  fixed  on  the  girl  long  be- 
fore he  could  bring  himself  to  attempt  the  possession 
of  her  person :  for  though  his  constitution  urged 
him  greatly  to  this,  his  principles  no  less  forcibly 
restrained  him.  To  debauch  a  young  woman,  how- 
ever low  her  condition  was,  appeared  to  him  a  very 
heinous  crime  ;  and  the  good-will  he  bore  the  father, 
with  the  compassion  he  had  for  his  family,  very 
strongly  corroborated  all  such  sober  reflections  ;  so 
that  he  once  resolved  to  get  the  better  of  his  in- 
clinations, and  he  actually  abstained  three  whole 
months  without  ever  going  to  Seagrim's  house,  or 
seeing  his  daughter. 

Now,  though  Molly  was,  as  we  have  said,  generally 
thought  a  very  fine  girl,  and  in  reality  she  was  so,  yet 
her  beauty  was  not  of  the  most  amiable  kind.  It 
had,  indeed,  very  little  of  feminine  in  it,  and  would 
have  become  a  man  at  least  as  well  as  a  woman  ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  youth  and  florid  health  had  a  very 
considerable  share  in  the  composition. 

Nor  was  her  mind  more  effeminate  than  her  per- 
son. As  this  was  tall  and  robust,  so  was  that  bold 
and  forward.  So  little  had 'she  of  modesty,  that 
Jones  had  more  regard  for  her  virtue  than  she  her- 
self. And  as  most  probably  she  liked  Tom  as  well 
as  he  liked  her,  so  when  she  perceived  his  backward- 
ness she  herself  grew  proportionably  forward  ;  and 
when  she  saw  he  had  entirely  deserted  the  house,  she 
found  means  of  throwing  herself  in  his  way,  and 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  youth  must  have 
had  Very  much  or  very  little  of  the  hero  if  her  endea- 
vours had  proved  unsuccessful.  In  a  word,  she  soon 
triumphed  over  all  the  virtuous  resolutions  of  Jones ; 
for  though  she  behaved  at  last  with  all  decent  reluc- 
tance, yet  I  rather  choose  to  attribute  the  triumph 
to  her,,  since,  in  fact,  it  was  her  design  which  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  matter,  I  say,  Molly  so  well 
played  her  part,  that  Jones  attributed  the  conquest 
entirely  to  himself,  and  considered  the  young  woman 
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as  one  who  had  yielded  to  the  violent  attacks  of  his 
passion.  He  likewise  imputed  her  yielding  to  the 
ungovernable  force  of  her  love  towards  him ;  and 
this  the  reader  will  allow  to  have  been  a  very  na- 
tural and  probable  supposition,  as  we  have  more 
than  once  mentioned  the  uncommon  comeliness  of 
his  person :  and,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest young  fellows  in  the  world. 

As  there  are  some  minds  whose  affections,  like 
Master  BlifiPs,  are  solely  placed  on  one  single  per- 
son, whose  interest  and  indulgence  alone  they  con- 
sider on  every  occasion  ;  regarding  the  good  and  ill 
of  all  others  as  merely  indifferent,  any  further  than 
as  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of 
that  person :  so  there  is  a  different  temper  of  mind 
which  borrows  a  degree  of  virtue  even  from  self-love. 
Such  can  never  receive  any  kind  of  satisfaction  from 
another,  without  loving  the  creature  to  whom  that 
satisfaction  is  owing,  and  without  making  its  well- 
being  in  some  sort  necessary  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  this  latter  species  was  our  hero.  He  consi- 
dered this  poor  girl  as  one  whose  happiness  or 
misery  he  had  caused  to  be  dependent  on  himself. 
Her  beauty  was  still  'the  object  of  desire,  though 
greater  beauty,  or  a  fresher  object,  might  have  been 
more  so ;  but  the  little  abatement  which  fruition 
had  occasioned  to  this  was  highly  overbalanced  by 
the  considerations  of  the  affection  which  she  visibly 
bore  him,  and  of  the  situation  into  which  he  had 
brought  her.  The  former  of  these  created  gratitude, 
the  latter  compassion;  and  both,  together  with  his 
desire  for  her  person,  raised  in  him  a  passion  which 
might,  without  any  great  violence  to  the  word,  be 
called  love  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  was  at  first  not  very 
judiciously  placed. 

This,  then,  was  the  true  reason  of  that  insensibi- 
lity which  he  had  shown  to  the  •  charms  of  Sophia, 
and  that  behaviour  in  her  which  might  have  been 
reasonably  enough  interpreted  as  an  encouragement 
to  his  addresses  ;  for  as  he  could  not  think  of  aban- 
doning his  Molly,  poor  and  destitute  as  she  was,  so 
no  more  could  he  entertain  a  notion  of  betraying 
such  a  creature  as  Sophia.  And  surely,  had  he 
given  the  least  encouragement  to  any  passion  for 
that  young  lady,  he  must  have  been  absolutely  guilty 
of  one  or  other  of  those  crimes  ;  either  of  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  very  justly  subjected 
him  to  that  fate,  which,  at  his  first  introduction  into 
this  history,  I  mentioned  to  have  been  generally 
predicted  as  his  certain  destiny. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Being  the  shortest  chapter  in  this  book. 

HER  mother  first  perceived  the  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  Molly ;  and  in  order  to  hide  it  from  her 
neighbours,  she  foolishly  clothed  her  in  that  sack 
which  Sophia  had  sent  her ;  though,  indeed,  that 
young  lady  had  little  apprehension  that  the  poor 
woman  would  have  been  weak  enough  to  let  any  of 
her  daughters  wear  it  in  that  form. 

Molly  was  charmed  with  the  first  opportunity  she 
ever  had  of  showing  her  beauty  to  advantage ;  for 
though  she  could  very  well  bear  to  contemplate  her- 
self in  the  glass,  even  when  dressed  in  rags  ;  and 
though  she  had  in  that  dress  conquered  the  heart  of 
Jones,  and  perhaps  of  some  others  ;  yet  she  thought 
the  addition  of  finery  would  much  improve  her 
charms,  and  extend  her  conquests. 

Molly,  therefore,  having  dressed  herself  out  in  this 
sack,  with  a  new  laced  cap,  and  some  other  orna- 
ments which  Tom  had  given  her,  repairs  to  church 
with  her  fan  in  her  hand  the  very  next  Sunday.  The 


great  are  deceived  if  they  imagine  they  have  appro- 
priated ambition  and  vanity  to  themselves.  These 
noble  qualities  flourish  as  notably  in  a  country 
church  and  church-yard  as  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
in  the  closet.  Schemes  have  indeed  been  laid  in  the 
vestry  which  would  hardly  disgrace  the  conclave. 
Here  is  a  ministry,  and  here  is  an  opposition.  Here 
are  plots  and  circumventions,  parties  and  factions, 
equal  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  courts. 

Nor  are  the  women  here  less  practised  in  the 
highest  feminine  arts  than  their  fair  superiors  in 
quality  and  fortune.  Here  are  prudes  and  coquettes. 
Here  are  dressing  and  ogling,  falsehood,  envy,  malice, 
scandal ;  in  short,  everything  that  is  common  to  the 
most  splendid  assembly,  or  politest  circle.  Let  those 
of  high  life,  therefore,  110  longer  despise  the  igno- 
rance of  their  inferiors ;  nor  the  vulgar  any  longer 
rail  at  the  vices  of  their  betters. 

Molly  had  seated  herself  some  time  before  she  was 
known  by  her  neighbours.  And  then  a  whisper  ran 
through  the  whole  congregation,  "Who  is  shel" 
but  when  she  was  discovered,  such  sneering,  giggling, 
tittering,  and  laughing  ensued  among  the  women, 
that  Mr.  Allworthy  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority 
to  preserve  any  decency  among  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  battle  sung  by  the  Muse  in  the  Homerican  style,  and  which 
none  but  the  classical  reader  can  taste. 

MR.  WESTERN  had  an  estate  in  this  parish  ;  and  as 
his  house  stood  at  little  greater  distance  from  this 
church  than  from  his  own,  he  very  often  came  to 
Divine  Service  here  ;  and  both  he  and  the  charming 
Sophia  happened  to  be  present  at  this  time. 

Sophia  was  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the 
girl,  whom  she  pitied  for  her  simplicity  in  having 
dressed  herself  in  that  manner,  as  she  saw  the  envy 
which  it  had  occasioned  among  her  equals.  She  no 
sooner  came  home  than  she  sent  for  the  gamekeeper, 
and  ordered  him  to  bring  his  daughter  to  her  ;  say- 
ing she  would  provide  for  her  in  the  family,  and 
might  possibly  place  the  girl  about  her  own  person, 
when  her  own  maid,  who  was  now  going  away,  had 
left  her. 

Poor  Seagrim  was  thunderstruck  at  this ;  for  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  fault  in  the  shape  of  his 
daughter.  He  answered,  in  a  stammering  voice, 
"  That  he  was  afraid  Molly  would  be  too  awkward 
to  wait  on  her  ladyship,  as  she  had  never  been  at 
service."  "  No  matter  for  that,"  says  Sophia  ;  "  she 
will  soon  improve.  I  am  pleased  with  the  girl,  and 
am  resolved  to  try  her." 

Black  George  now  repaired  to  his  wife,  on  whose 
prudent  counsel  he  depended  to  extricate  him  out 
of  this  dilemma;  but  when  he  came  thither  he 
found  his  house  in  some  confusion.  So  great  envy 
had  this  sack  occasioned,  that  when  Mr.  Allworthy 
and  the  other  gentry  were  gone  from  church,  the 
rage,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined,  burst  into 
an  uproar;  and,  having  vented  itself  at  first  in  op- 
probrious words,  laughs,  hisses,  and  gestures,  betook 
itself  at  last  to  certain  missile  weapons ;  which, 
though  from  their  plastic  nature  they  threatened 
neither  the  loss  of  life'nor  limb,  were  however  suf- 
ficiently dreadful  to  a  well-dressed  lady.  Molly 
had  too  much  spirit  to  bear  this  treatment  tamely. 
Having  therefore — but  hold,  as  we  are  diffident  of 
our  own  abilities,  let  us  here  invite  a  superior  power 
to  our  assistance. 

Ye  Muses,  then,  whoever  ye  are,  who  love  to  sing 
battles,  and  principally  thou  who  whilom  didst  re- 
count the  slaughter  in  those  fields  where  Hudibras 
and  Trulla  fought,  if  thou  wert  not  starved  with  thy 
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friend  Butler,  assist  me  on  this  great  occasion.     All 
things  are  not  in  the  power  of  all. 

As  a  vast  herd  of  cows  in  a  rich  farmer's  yard,  if, 
while  they  are  milked,  they  hear  their  calves  at  a 
distance,  lamenting  the  robbery  which  is  then  com- 
mitting, roar  and  bellow ;  so  roared  forth  the  Somer- 
setshire mob  an  halloo,  made  up  of  almost  as  many 
squalls,  screams,  and  other  different  sounds  as  there 
were  persons,  or  indeed  passions  among  them  :  some 
were  inspired  by  rage,  others  alarmed  by  fear,  and 
others  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but  the  love  of 
fun ;  but  chiefly  Envy,  the  sister  of  Satan,  and  his 
constant  companion,  rushed  among  the  crowd,  and 
blew  up  the  fury  of  the  women ;  who  no  sooner 
came  up  to  Molly  than  they  pelted  her  with  dirt  and 
rubbish. 

Molly,  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  a 
handsome  retreat,  faced  about ;  and  laying  hold  of 
ragged  Bess,  who  advanced  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy,  she  at  one  blow  felled  her  to  the  ground. 
The  whole  army  of  the  enemy  (though  near  a  hun- 
dred in  number),  seeing  the  fate  of  their  general, 
gave  back  many  paces,  and  retired  behind  a  new- 
dug  grave ;  for  the  churchyard  was  the  field  of 
battle,  where  there  was  to  be  a  funeral  that  very 
evening.  Molly  pursued  her  victory,  and  catching 
up  a  skull  which  lay  on  the  side  of  the  grave,  dis- 
charged it  with  such  fury,  that  having  hit  a  tailor  on 
the  head,  the  two  sculls  sent  equally  forth  a  hollow 
sound  at  their  meeting,  and  the  tailor  took  presently 
measure  of  his  length  on  the  ground,  where  the 
skulls  lay  side  by  side,  and  it  was  doubtful  which 
was  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  Molly  then 
taking  a  thigh-bone  in  her  hand,  fell  in  among  the 
flying  ranks,  and  dealing  her  blows  with  great  li- 
berality on  either  side,  overthrew  the  carcass  of 
many  a  mighty  hero  and  heroine. 

Recount,  O  Muse,  the  names  of  those  who  fell  on 
this  fatal  day.  First,  Jemmy  Tweedle  felt  on  his 
hinder  head  the  direful  bone.  Him  the  pleasant 
banks  of  sweetly-winding  Stour  had  nourished, 
where  he  first  learnt  the  vocal  art,  with  which,  wan- 
dering up  and  down  at  wakes  and  fairs,  he  cheered 
the  rural  nymphs  and  swains,  when  upon  the  green 
they  interweaved  the  sprightly  dance ;  while  he 
himself  stood  fiddling  and  jumping  to  his  own  music. 
How  little  now  avails  his  fiddle '.  He  thumps  the 
verdant  floor  with  his  carcass.  Next,  old  Echepole, 
the  sowgelder,  received  a  blow  in  his  forehead  from 
our  Amazonian  heroine,  and  immediately  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  was  a  swingeing  fat  fellow,  and  fell 
with  almost  as  much  noise  as  a  house.  His  tobacco- 
box  dropped  at  the  same  time  from  his  pocket,  which 
Molly  took  up  as  lawful  spoils.  Then  Kate  of  the 
Mill  tumbled  unfortunately  over  a  tomb-stone, 
which  catching  hold  of  her  ungartered  stocking  in- 
verted the  order  of  nature,  and  gave  her  heels  the 
superiority  to  her  head.  Betty  Pippin,  with  young 
Roger  her  lover,  fell  both  to  the  ground  ;  where,  O 
perverse  fate '.  she  salutes  the  earth,  and  he  the  sky. 
Tom  Freckle,  the  smith's  son,  was  the  next  victim 
to  her  rage.  He  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and 
made  excellent  pattens ;  nay,  the  very  patten  with 
which  he  was  knocked  down  was  his  own  workman- 
ship. Had  he  been  at  that  time  singing  psalms  in 
the  church,  he  would  have  avoided  a  broken  head. 
Mis?  Crow,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer;  John  Giddish, 
himself  a  farmer  ;  Nan  Slouch,  Esther  Codling,  Will 
Spray,  Tom  Bennet ;  the  three  Misses  Potter,  whose 
father  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion  ;  Betty  Cham- 
bermaid, Jack  Ostler,  and  many  others  of  inferior 
note,  lay  rolling  among  the  graves. 

Not  that  the  strenuous  arm  of  Molly  reached  all 
these ;  for  many  of  them  in  their  flight  overthrew 
each  other. 


But  now  Fortune,  fearing  she  had  acted  out  of 
character,  and  had  inclined  too  long  to  the  same 
side,  especially  as  it  was  the  right  side,  hastily  turned 
about :  for  now  goody  Brown, — whom  Zekiel  Brown 
caressed  in  his  arms ;  nor  he  alone,  but  half  the 
parish  besides ;  so  famous  was  she  in  the  fields  of 
Venus,  nor  indeed  less  in  those  of  Mars.  The 
trophies  of  both  these  her  husband  always  bore 
about  on  his  head  and  face  ;  for  if  ever  human  head 
did  by  its  horns  display  the  amorous  glories  of  a 
wife,  Zekiel's  did;  nor  did  his  well-scratched  face 
less  denote  her  talents  (or  rather  talons)  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

No  longer  bore  this  Amazon  the  shameful  flight  of 
her  party.  She  stopped  short,  and,  calling  aloud  to 
all  who  fled,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Ye  Somersetshire 
men,  or  rather  ye  Somersetshire  women,  are  ye  not 
ashamed  thus  to  fly  from  a  single  woman  t  But  if 
no  other  will  oppose  her,  I  myself  and  Joan  Top 
here  will  have  the  honour  of  the  victory."  Having 
thus  said,  she  flew  at  Molly  Seagrim,  and  easily- 
wrenched  the  thigh-bone  from  her  hand,  at  the  same 
time  clawing  off  her  cap  from  her  head.  Then 
laying  hold  of  the  hair  of  Molly  with  her  left  hand, 
she  attacked  her  so  furiously  in  the  face  with  the 
right,  that  .the  blood  soon  began  to  trickle  from 
her  nose.  Molly  was  not  idle  all  this  while.  She 
soon  removed  the  clout  from  the  head  of  goody  Brown, 
and  then  fastening  on  her  hair  with  one  hand,  with 
the  other  she  caused  another  bloody  stream  to  issue 
forth  from  the  nostrils  of  the  enemy. 

When  each  of  the  combatants  had  borne  off  suffi- 
cient spoils  of  hair  from  the  head  of  her  antagonist, 
the  next  rage  was  against  the  garments.  In  this 
attack  they  exerted  so  much  violence,  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes  they  were  both  naked  to  the  middle. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  women  that  the  seat  of  fistycuff 
war  is  not  the  same  with  them  as  among  men ;  but 
though  they  may  seem  a  little  to  deviate  from  their 
sex,  when  they  go  forth  to  battle,  yet  I  have  observed, 
they  never  so  far  forget,  as  to  assail  the  bosoms  of 
each  other ;  where  a  few  blows  would  be  fatal  to 
most  of  them.  This,  I  know,  some  derive  from 
their  being  of  a  more  bloody  inclination  than  the 
males.  On  which  account  they  apply  to  the  nose, 
as  to  the  part  whence  blood  may  most  easily  be 
drawn ;  but  this  seems  a  far-fetched  as  well  as  ill- 
natured  supposition. 

Goody  Brown  had  great  advantage  of  Mollv  in 
this  particular ;  for  the  former  had  indeed  no  breasts, 
her  bosom  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  as  well  in  colour 
as  in  many  other  properties,  exactlv  resembling  an 
ancient  piece  of  parchment,  upon  which  am"  one 
might  have  drummed  a  considerable  while  without 
doing  her  any  great  damage. 

Molly,  beside  her  present  unhappy  condition,  was 
differently  formed  in  those  parts,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  tempted  the  envy  of  Brown  to  give  her  a  fatal 
blow,  had  not  the  lucky  arrival  of  Tom  Jones  at  this 
instant  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  bloody  scene. 

This  accident  was  luckilv  owing  to  Mr.  Square ; 
for  he,  master  Blifil,  and  Jones,  had  mounted  their 
horses,  after  church,  to  take  the  air,  and  had  ridden 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  Square,  changing 
his  mind  (not  idly,  but  for  a  reason  which  we  shall 
unfold  as  soon  as  we  have  leisure),  desired  the  young 
gentlemen  to  ride  with  him  another  way  than  they 
had  at  first  proposed.  This  motion  being  complied 
with,  brought  them  of  necessity  back  again  to  the 
churchyard. 

Master  Blifil,  who  rode  first,  seeing  such  a  mob 
assembled,  and  two  women  in  the  posture  in  which 
we  left  the  combatants,  stopped  his  horse  to  inquire 
what  was  the  ma»ter.  A  country  fellow,  scratching 
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his  head,  answered  him :  "  I  don't  know,  measter, 
un't  I ;  an't  please  your  honour,  here  hath  been  a 
vight,  I  think,  between  goody  Brown  and  Moll 
Seagrim."  "  Who,  who  V  cries  Tom  ;  but  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  having  discovered  the  fea- 
tures of  his  Molly  through  all  the  discomposure  in 
which  they  now  were,  he  hastily  alighted,  turned 
his  horse  loose,  and,  leaping  over  the  wall,  ran  to 
her.  She  now  first  bursting  into  tears,  told  him 
how  barbarously  she  had  been  treated.  Upon  which, 
forgetting  the  sex  of  goody  Brown,  or  perhaps  not 
knowing  it  in  his  rage — for,  in  reality,  she  had  no 
feminine  appearance  but  a  petticoat,  which  he  might 
not  observe — he  gave  her  a  lash  or  two  with  his 
horsewhip ;  and  then  flying  at  the  mob,  who  were 
all  accused  by  Moll,  he  dealt  his  blows  so  profusely 
on  all  sides,  that  unless  I  would  again  invoke  the 
muse  (which  the  good-natured  reader  may  think  a 
little  too  hard  upon  her,  as  she  hath  so  lately  been 
violently  sweated),  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
recount  the  horse-whipping  of  that  day. 

Having  scoured  the  whole  coast  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  any  of  Homer's  heroes  ever  did,  or  as  Don 
Quixotte  or  any  knight-errant  in  the  world  could 
have  done,  he  returned  to  Molly,  whom  he  found  in 
a  condition  which  must  give  both  me  and  my  reader 
pain,  was  it  to  be  described  here.  Tom  raved  like 
a  madman,  beat  his  breast,  tore  his  hair,  stamped  on 
the  ground,  and  vowed  the  utmost  vengeance  on  all 
who  had  been  concerned.  He  then  pulled  off  his 
coat,  and  buttoned  it  round  her,  put  his  hat  upon 
her  head,  wiped  the  blood  from  her  face  as  well  as 
he  could  with  his  handkerchief,  and  called  out  to  the 
servant  to  ride  as  fast  as  possible  for  a  side-saddle, 
or  a  pillion,  that  he  might  carry  her  safe  home. 

Master  Blifil  objected  to  the  sending  away  the 
servant,  as  they  had  only  one  with  them ;  but  as 
Square  seconded  the  order  of  Jones,  he  was  obliged 
to  comply. 

The  servant  returned  in  a  very  short  time  with 
the  pillion,  and  Molly,  having  collected  her  rags  as 
well  as  she  could, was  placed  behind  him.  In  which 
manner  she  was  carried  home,  Square,  Blifil,  and 
Jones  attending. 

Here  Jones  having  received  his  coat,  given  her  a 
sly  kiss,  and  whispered  her,  that  he  would  return  in 
the  evening,  quitted  his  Molly,  and  rode  on  after  his 
companions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  matter  of  no  very  peaceable  colour. 
MOLLY  had  no  sooner  apparelled  herself  in  her 
accustomed  rags,  than  her  sisters  began  to  fall  vio- 
lently upon  her,  particularly  her  eldest  sister,  who 
told  her  she  was  well  enough  served.  "  How  had 
she  the  assurance  to  wear,  a  gown  which  young 
madam  "Western  had  given  to  mother !  If  one  of 
us  was  to  wear  it,  I  think,"  says  she,  "  I  myself 
have  the  best  right ;  but  I  warrant  you  think  it 
belongs  to  your  beauty.  I  suppose  you  think  your- 
self more  handsomer  than  any  of  us." — "  Hand 
her  down  the  bit  of  glass  from  over  the  cupboard," 
cries  another ;  "  I'd  wash  the  blood  from  my  face 
before  I  talked  of  my  beauty." — "  You'd  better 
have  minded  what  the  parson  says,"  cries  the  eldest, 
and  not  a  hearkened  after  men  voke." — "  Indeed, 
child,  and  so  she  had,"  says  the  mother,  sobbing : 
"  she  hath  brought  a  disgrace  upon  us  all.  She's  the 
vurst  of  the  family  that  ever  was  a  whore." — "  You 
need  not  upbraid  me  with  that,  mother,"  cries  Molly  ; 
"  you  yourself  was  brought-to-bed  of  sister  there, 
within  a  week  after  you  was  married." — "  Yes, 
hussy,"  answered  the  enraged  mother,  "  so  I  was, 


and  what  was  the  mighty  matter  of  that!  I  was 
made  an  honest  woman  then  ;  and  if  you  was  to  be 
made  an  honest  woman,  I  should  not  be  angry ;  but 
you  must  have  to  doing  with  a  gentleman,  you  nasty 
slut ;  you  will  have  a  bastard,  hussy,  you  will ;  and 
that  I  defy  any  one  to  say  of  me." 

In  this  situation  Black  George  found  his  family, 
when  he  came  home  for  the  purpose  before  men- 
tioned. As  his  wife  and  three  daughters  were  all 
of  them  talking  together,  and  most  of  them  crying, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard ;  but  as  soon  as  such  an  interval 
occurred,  he  acquainted  the  company  with  what 
Sophia  had  said  to  him. 

Goody  Seagrim  then  began  to  revile  her  daughter 
afresh.  "  Here,"  says  she,  "  you  have  brought  us 
into  a  fine  quandary  indeed.  What  will  madam  say 
to  that  big  belly  1  O  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see 
this  day !" 

Molly  answered  with  great  spirit,  "  And  what  is 
this  mighty  place  which  you  have  got  for  me,  father  t" 
(for  he  had  not  well  understood  the  phrase  used  by 
Sophia  of  being  about  her  person.)  "  I  suppose  it 
is  to  be  under  the  cook  ;  but  I  shan't  wash  dishes  for 
any  body.  My  gentleman  will  provide  better  for 
me.  See  what,  he  hath  given  me  this  afternoon. 
He  hath  promised  I  shall  never  want  money ;  and 
you  shan't  want  money  neither,  mother,  if  you  will 
hold  your  tongue,  and  know  when  you  are  well." 
And  so  saying,  she  pulled  out  several  guineas,  and 
gave  her  mother  one  of  them. 

The  good  woman  no  sooner  felt  the  gold  within 
her  palm,  than  her  temper  began  (such  is  the  efficacy 
of  that  panacea)  to  be  mollified.  "  Why,  husband," 
says  she,  "  would  any  but  such  a  blockhead  as  you 
not  have  inquired  what  place  this  was  before  he  had 
accepted  it  1  Perhaps,  as  Molly  says,  it  may  be  in 
the  kitchen ;  and  truly  I  don't  care  my  daughter 
should  be  a  scullion  wench ;  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  am 
a  gentlewoman.  And  thof  I  was  obliged,  as  my 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  died  worse  than  no- 
thing, and  so  could  not  give  me  a  shilling  of  potion, 
to  undervalue  myself  by  marrying  a  poor  man  ;  yet 
I  would  have  you  to  know,  I  have  a  spirit  above 
all  them  things.  Marry  come  up !  it  would  better 
become  madam  Western  to  look  at  home,  and  re- 
member who  her  own  grandfather  was.  Some  of 
my  family,  for  aught  I  know,  might  ride  in  their 
coaches,  when  the  grandfathers  of  some  voke  walked 
a-voot.  I  warrant  she  fancies  she  did  a  mighty 
matter,  when  she  sent  us  that  old  gownd ;  some  of 
my  family  would  not  have  picked  up  such  rags  in 
the  street ;  but  poor  people  are  always  trampled 
upon. — The  parish  need  not  have  been  in  such  a 
fluster  with  Molly.  Y'ou  might  have  told  them, 
child,  your  grandmother  wore  better  things  new  out 
of  the  shop." 

"  Well,  but  consider,"  cried  George,  "what  an- 
swer shall  I  make  to  madam  1" — "  I  don't  know 
Avh at  answer,"  says  she;  "you  are  always  bringing 
your  family  into  one  quandary  or  other.  Do  you 
remember  when  you  shot  the  partridge,  the  occasion 
of  all  our  misfortunes'?  Did  not  I  advise  you  never 
to  go  into  squire  Western's  manor1?  Did  not  I  tell 
you  many  a  good  year  ago  what  would  come  of  it1 
But  you  would  have  your  own  headstrong  ways; 
yes,  you  would,  you  villain." 

Black  George  was,  in  the  main,  a  peaceable  kind 
of  fellow,  and  nothing  choleric  nor  rash  ;  yet  did  lie 
bear  about  him  something  of  what  the  ancients 
called  the  irascible,  and  which  his  wife,  if  she  had 
been  endowed  with  much  wisdom,  would  have  feared. 
He  had  long  experienced,  that  when  the  storm  grew 
very  high,  arguments  were  but  wind,  which  served 
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rather  to  increase,  than  to  abate  it.  He  was  there- 
fore seldom  unprovided  -with  a  small  switch,  a  re- 
medy of  wonderful  force,  as  he  had  often  essayed, 
and  which  the  word  villain  served  as  a  hint  for  his 
applying. 

No  sooner  therefore,  had  this  symptom  appeared, 
than  he  had  immediate  recourse  to  the  said  remedy, 
which  though,  as  it  is  usual  in  all  very  efficacious 
medicines,  it  at  first  seemed  to  heighten  and  inflame 
the  disease,  soon  produced  a  total  calm,  and  restored 
the  patient  to  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity. 

This  is,  however,  a  kind  of  horse-medicine,  which 
requires  a  very  robust  constitution  to  digest,  and  is 
therefore  proper  only  for  the  vulgar,  unless  in  one 
single  instance,  viz.,  where  superiority  of  birth  breaks 
out ;  in  which  case,  we  should  not  think  it  very 
improperly  applied  by  any  husband  whatever,  if  the 
application  was  not  in  itself  so  base,  that,  like  cer- 
tain applications  of  the  physical  kind  which  iieed 
not  he  mentioned,  it  so  much  degrades  and  conta- 
minates the  hand  employed  in  it,  that  no  gentleman 
should  endure  the  thought  of  any  thing  so  low  and 
detestable. 

The  whole  family  were  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  quiet ;  for  the  virtue  of  this  medicine,  like 
that  of  electricity,  is  often  communicated  through 
one  person  to  many  others,  who  are  not  touched  by 
the  instrument.  To  say  the  truth,  as  they  both  ope- 
rate by  friction,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
not  something  analogous  between  them,  of  which 
Mr.  Freke  would  do  well  to  inquire,  before  he  pub- 
lishes the  next  edition  of  his  book. 

A  council  was  now  called,  in  which,  after  many 
debates,  Molly  still  persisting  that  she  would  not  go 
to  service,  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  goody  Sea- 
grim  herself  should  wait  on  miss  Western,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  place  for  her  eldest  daughter, 
who  declared  great  readiness  to  accept  it :  but, For- 
tune, who  seems  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  this  little 
family,  afterwards  put  a  stop  to  her  promotion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  story  told  by  Mr.  Supple,  the  curate.     The  penetration  of 
squire  Western.     His  great  love  for  his  daughter,  and  the 
return  to  it  made  by  her. 

THE  next  morning  Tom  Jones  hunted  with  Mr. 
"Western,  and  was  at  his  return  invited  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  dinner. 

The  lovely  Sophia  shone  forth  that  day  with  more 
gaiety  and  sprightliness  than  usual.  Her  battery 
was  certainly  levelled  at  our  hero ;  though,  I  believe 
she  herself  scarce  yet  knew  her  own  intention ;  but 
if  she  had  any  design  of  charming  him,  she  now 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Supple,  the  curate  of  Mr.  Allwbrthy's  parish, 
made  one  of  the  company.  He  was  a  good-natured 
worthy  man ;  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  great 
taciturnity  at  table,  though  his  mouth  was  never 
shut  at  it.  In  short,  he  had  one  of  the  best  appe- 
tites in  the  world.  However,  the  cloth  was  no 
sooner  taken  away,  than  he  always  made  sufficient 
amends  for  his  silence :  for  he  was  a  very  hearty 
fellow ;  and  his  conversation  was  often  entertaining, 
never  offensive. 

At  his  first  arrival,  which  was  immediately  before 
the  entrance  of  the  roast-beef,  he  had  given  an  inti- 
mation that  he  had  brought  some  news  with  him, 
and  was  beginning  to  tell,  that  he  came  that  momeul 
from  Mr.  Allworthy's,  when  the  sight  of  the  roast- 
beef  struck  him  dumb,  permitting  him  only  to  say 
grace,  and  to  declare  he  must  pay  his  respect  to  the 
baronet,  for  so  he  called  the  sirloin. 

"When  dinner  was  over,  being  reminded  by  Sophia 


of  his  news,  he  began  as  follows  :  "  I  believe,  lady, 
your  ladyship  observed  a  young  woman  at  church 
yesterday  at  even-song,  who  was  dressed  in  one  of 
your  outlandish  garments ;  I  think  I  have  seen  your 
ladyship  in  such  a  one.  However,  in  the  country, 
such  dresses  are 

Kara  ana  in  terns,  nigroque  ttmiilima  cygno. 

That  is,  madam,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  A  rare  bird 
upon  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan."  The 
verse  is  in  Juvenal.  But  to  return  to  what  I  was 
relating.  I  was  saying  such  garments  are  rare  sights 
in  the  country ;  and  perchance  too,  it  was  thought 
the  more  rare,  respect  being  had  to  the  person  who 
wore  it,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  the  daughter  of  Black 
George,  your  worship's  gamekeeper,  whose  suffer- 
ings, I  should  have  opined,  might  have  taught  him 
more  wit,  than  to  dress  forth  his  wenches  in  such 
gaudy  apparel.  She  created  so  much  confusion  in 
the  congregation,  that  if  squire  Allworthy  had  not 
silenced  it,  it  would  have  interrupted  the  service  : 
for  I  was  once  about  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  lesson.  Howbeit,  nevertheless,  after  prayer 
was  over,  and  I  was  departed  home,  this  occasioned 
a  battle  in  the  churchyard,  where,  amongst  other 
mischief,  the  head  of  a  travelling  fiddler  was  very 
much  broken.  This  morning  the  fiddler  came  to 
squire  Allworthy  for  a  warrant,  and  the  wench  was 
brought  before  him.  The  squire  was  inclined  to 
have  compounded  matters;  when,  lo!  on  a  sudden 
the  wench  appeared  (I  ask  your  ladyship's  pardon) 
to  be,  as  it  were,  at  the  eve  of  bringing  forth  a  bastard. 
The  squire  demanded  of  her  who  was  the  father  1 
But  she  pertinaciously  refused  to  make  any  response. 
So  that  he  was  about  to  make  her  mittimus  to  Bride- 
well when  I  departed." 

"  And  is  a  wench  having  a  bastard  all  your  news, 
doctor  V  cries  "Western  ;  "  I  thought  it  might  have 
been  some  public  matter,  something  about  the  na- 
tion." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  common,  indeed,"  answered 
the  parson ;  "but  I  thought  the  whole  story  altoge- 
ther deserved  commemorating.  As  to  national  mat- 
ters, your  worship  knows  them  best.  My  concerns 
extend  no  farther  than  my  own  parish." 

"  "Why,  ay,"  says  the  squire,  "  I  believe  I  do  know 
a  little  of  that  matter,  as  you  say.  But,  come, 
Tommy,  drink  about ;  the  bottle  stands  with  you." 

Tom  begged  to  be  excused,  for  that  he  had"  parti- 
cular business ;  and  getting  up  from  table,  escaped 
the  clutches  of  the  squire,  who  was  rising  to  stop 
him,  and  went  off  with  very  little  ceremony. 

The  squire  gave  him  a  good  curse  at  his  depar- 
ture ;  and  then  turning  to  the  parson,  he  cried  out, 
"  I  smoke  it :  I  smoke  it.  Tom  is  certainly  the 
veather  of  this  bastard.  Zooks,  parson,  vou  remem- 
ber how  he  recommended  the  veather  o"  her  to  me. 
D — n  un,  what  a  sly  b — ch  'tis.  Ay,  ay,  as  sure  as 
two-pence,  Tom  is  the  veather  of  the  bastard." 
"  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that,"  says  the  parson. 
"  "Why  sorry,"  cries  the  squire:  "  Where  is  the 
mighty  matter  o't  *?  "What,  I  suppose  dost  pretend 
that  thee  hast  never  got  a  bastard  1  Pox !  more  good 
luck's  thine*  for  I  warrant  hast  done  a  therefore 
many's  the  good  time  and  often." 

"  Your  worship  is  pleased  to  be  jocular  "  an- 
swered the  parson  ;  "  but  I  do  not  only  animadvert 
on  the  sinfulness  of  the  action, — though  that  surelv 
is  to  be  greatly  deprecated — but  I  fear  his  unrigh- 
teousness may  injure  him  with  Mr.  Allworthy.  And. 
truly  I  must  say,  though  he  hath  the  character  of 
being  a  little  wild,  I  never  saw  any  harm  in  the 
young  man ;  nor  can  I  say  I  have  heard  any,  save 
what  your  worship  now  mentions.  I  wish,  indeed, 
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he  was  a  little  more  regular  in  his  responses  at 
church  ;  but  altogether  he  seems 

Ingenui  vultus  piter,  ingtnuique pudoris. 

"  That  is  a  classical  line,  young  lady ;  and,  being 
rendered  into  English ,  is,  'A  lad  of  an  ingenuous 
countenance,  and  of  an  ingenuous  modesty  ;'  for  this 
was  a  virtue  in  great  repute  both  among  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  I  must  say,  the  young  gentleman  (for 
so  I  think  I  may  call  him,  notwithstanding  his  birth) 
appears  to  me  a  very  modest,  civil  lad,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  that  he  should  do  himself  any  injury  in 
squire  Allworthy's  opinion." 

"  Pooh !"  says  the  squire  :  "  Injury,  with  Allwor- 
thy !  Why  Allworthy  loves  a  wench  himself.  Doth 
not  all  the  country  know  whose  son  Tom  is  1  You 
must  talk  to  another  person  in  that  manner.  I  re- 
member Airworthy  at  college." 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  parson,  "he  had  never  been 
at  the  university." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  was,"  says  the  squire  ;  "  and  many 
a  wench  have  we  two  had  together.  As  arrant  a 
whoremaster  as  any  within  five  miles  o'un.  No,  no. 
It  will  do'n  no  harm  with  he,  assure  yourself;  nor 
with  any  body  else.  Ask  Sophy  there — You  have 
not  the  worse  opinion  of  a  young  fellow  for  getting 
a  bastard,  have  you,  girl  1  No,  no,  the  women  will 
like  un  the  better  for't." 

This  was  a  cruel  question  to  poor  Sophia.  She 
had  observed  Tom's  colour  change  at  the  parson's 
story ;  and  that,  with  his  hasty  and  abrupt  depar- 
ture, gave  her  sufficient  reason  to  think  her  father's 
suspicion  not  groundless.  Her  heart  now  at  once 
discovered  the  great  secret  to  her  which  it  had  been 
so  long  disclosing  by  little  and  little  ;  and  she  found 
herself  highly  interested  in  this  matter.  In  such  a 
situation,  her  father's  malapert  question  rushing 
suddenly  upon  her,  produced  some  symptoms  which 
might  have  alarmed  a  suspicious  heart ;  but,  to  do 
the  squire  justice,  that  was  not  his  fault.  When  she 
arose  therefore  from  her  chair,  and  told  him  a  hint 
from  him  was  always  sufficient  to  make  her  with- 
draw, he  suffered  her  to  leave  the  room,  and  then 
with  great  gravity  of  countenance  remarked,  "  That 
it  was  better  to  see  a  daughter  overmodest  than  over- 
forward  ;" — a  sentiment  which  was  highly  applauded 
by  the  parson. 

There  now  ensued  between  the  squire  and  the 
parson  a  most  excellent  political  discourse,  framed 
out  of  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets  ;  in  which 
they  made  a  libation  of  four  bottles  of  wine  to  the 
good  of  their  country ;  and  then,  the  squire  being 
fast  asleep,  the  parson  lighted  his  pipe,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  home. 

When  the  squire  had  finished  his  half-hour's  nap, 
he  summoned  his  daughter  to  her  harpsichord  ;  but 
she  begged  to  be  excused  that  evening,  on  account 
of  a  violent  head-ache.  This  remission  was  pre- 
sently granted  ;  for  indeed  she  seldom  had  occasion 
to  ask  him  twice,  as  he  loved  her  with  such  ardent 
affection,  that,  by  gratifying  her,  he  commonly  con- 
veyed the  highest  gratification  to  himself.  She  was 
really,  what  he  frequently  called  her,  his  little  dar- 
ling, and  she  well  deserved  to  be  so  ;  for  she  returned 
all  his  affection  in  the  most  ample  manner.  She 
had  preserved  the  most  inviolable  duty  to  him  in  all 
things ;  and  this  her  love  made  not  only  easy,  but 
BO  delightful,  that  when  one  of  her  companions 
laughed  at  her  for  placing  so  much  merit  in  such 
scrupulous  obedience,  as  that  young  lady  called  it, 
Sophia  answered,  "You  mistake  me,  madam,  if  you 
think  I  value  myself  upon  this  account ;  for  besides 
that  I  am  barely  discharging  my  duty,  I  am  likewise 
pleasing  myself.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  no  delight 


equal  to  that  of  contributing  to  my  father's  happi- 
ness;  and  if  I  value  myself,  my  dear,  it  is  on  having 
this  power,  and  not  on  executing  it." 

This  was  a  satisfaction,  however,  which  poor  So- 
phia was  incapable  of  tasting  this  evening.  Sin- 
therefore  not  only  desired  to  be  excused  from  her 
attendance  at  the  harpsichord,  but  likewise  begged 
that  he  would  suffer  her  to  absent  herself  from  sup- 
per. To  this  request  likewise  the  squire  agreed, 
though  not  without  some  reluctance  ;  for  he  scarce 
ever  permitted  her  to  be  out  "of  his  sight,  unless 
when  he  was  engaged  with  his  horses,  dogs,  or 
bottle.  Nevertheless  he  yielded  to  the  desire  of  his 
daughter,  though  the  poor  man  was  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  avoid  his  own  company  (if  I  may 
so  express  myself),  by  sending  for  a  neighbouring 
farmer  to  sit  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  narrow  escape  of  Molly  Sea;?rim.  with  some  observations 
for  which  wehavebeen  forced  to  d.ve  pretty  deep  into  nature. 

TOM  JONES  had  ridden  one  of  Mr.  Western's  horses 
that  morning  in  the  chase  ;  so  that  having  no  horse 
of  his  own  in  the  squire's  stable,  he  was  obliged  to 
go  home  on  foot :  this  he  did  so  expedition  sly,  that 
he  ran  upwards  of  three  miles  within  the  half-hour. 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  outward  gate, 
he  met  the  constable  and  company  with  Molly  in 
their  possession,  whom  they  were  conducting  to  that 
house  where  the  inferior  sort  of  people  may  learn 
one  good  lesson,  viz.  respect  and  deference  to  their 
superiors ;  since  it  must  show  them  the  wide  dis- 
tinction Fortune  intends  between  those  persons  who 
are  to  be  corrected  for  their  faults,  and  those  who 
are  not ;  which  lesson  if  they  do  not  learn,  I  am 
afraid  they  very  rarely  learn  any  other  good  lesson, 
or  improve  their  morals,  at  the  house  of  correction. 

A  lawyer  may  perhaps  think  Mr.  Allworthy  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  a  little  in  this  instance.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  question,  as  here  was  no  regular 
information  before  him,  whether  his  conduct  was 
strictly  regular.  However,  as  his  intention  was 
truly  upright,  he  ought  to  be  excused  mforo  con- 
scientice ;  since  so  many  arbitrary  acts  are  daily 
committed  by  magistrates  who  have  not  this  excuse 
to  plead  for  themselves. 

Tom  was  no  sooner  informed  by  the  constable 
whither  they  were  proceeding  (indeed  he  pretty  well 
guessed  it  of  himself),  than  he  caught  Molly  in  his 
arms,  and  embracing  her  tenderly  before  them  all, 
swore  he  would  murder  the  first  man  who  offered 
to  lay  hold  of  her.  He  bid  her  dry  her  eyes  and  be 
comforted ;  for,  wherever  she  went,  he  would  ac- 
company her.  Then  turning  to  the  constable,  who 
stood  trembling  with  his  hat  off,  he  desired  him,  in 
a  very  mild  voice,  to  return  with  him  for  a  moment 
only  to  his  father  (for  so  he  now  called  Allworthy)  ; 
for  he  durst,  he  said,  be  assured,  that,  when  he  had 
alleged  what  he  had  t»  say  in  her  favour,  the  girl 
would  be  discharged. 

The  constable,  who,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  have 
surrendered  his  prisoner  had  Tom  demanded  her, 
very  readily  consented  to  this  request.  So  back  they 
all  went  into  Mr.  Allworthy's  hall ;  where  Tom  de- 
sired them  to  stay  till  his  return,  and  then  went 
himself  in  pursuit  of  the  good  man.  As  soon  as  he 
was  found,  Tom  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  hav- 
ing begged  a  patient  hearing,  confessed  himself  to 
be  the  father  of  the  child  of  which  Molly  was  then 
big.  He  entreated  him  to  have  compassion  on  the 
poor  girl,  and  to  consider,  if  there  w;is  any  guilt  in 
the  case,  it  lay  principally  at  his  door. 

"  If  there  is  any  guilt  in  the  case !"  answered  All- 
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worthy,  -warmly  :  "  Are  you  then  so  profligate  and 
abandoned  a  libertine  to  doubt  whether  the  breaking 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  corrupting  and  ruining 
a  poor  girl,  be  guilt  1  I  own,  indeed,  it  doth  lie 
principally  upon  you ;  and  so  heavy  is  it,  that  you 
ought  to  expect  it  should  crush  you." 

"Whatever  may  be  my  fate,"  says  Tom,  "let  me 
succeed  in  my  intercessions  for  the  poor  girl.  I 
confess  I  have  corrupted  her !  but  whether  she  shall 
be  ruined,  depends  on  you.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
sir,  revoke  your  warrant,  and  do  not  send  her  to  a 
place  which  must  unavoidably  prove  her  destruc- 
tion." 

Allworthy  bid  him  immediately  call  a  servant. 
Tom  answered  there  was  no  occasion ;  for  he  had 
luckily  met  them  at  the  gate,  and  relying  upon  his 
goodness,  had  brought  them  all  back  into  his  hall, 
where  they  now  waited  his  final  resolution,  which 
upon  his  knees  he  besought  him  might  be  in  favour 
of  the  girl ;  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  go  home 
to  her  parents,  and  not  be  exposed  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  shame  and  scorn  than  must  necessarily  fall 
upon  her.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  is  too  much. 
I  know  I  am  the  wicked  occasion  of  it.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  make  amends,  if  possible  ;  and  if  you 
shall  have  hereafter  the  goodness  to  forgive  me,  I 
hope  I  shall  deserve  it." 

Allworthy  hesitated  some  time,  and  at  last  said, 
"  Well,  I  will  discharge  my  mittimus. — You  may- 
send  the  constable  to  me."  He  was  instantly  called, 
discharged,  and  so  -was  the  girl. 

It  will  be  believed  that  Mr.  Allworthy  failed  not 
to  read  Tom  a  very  severe  lecture  on  this  occasion ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  it  here,  as  we  have 
faithfully  transcribed  what  he  said  to  Jenny  Jones 
in  the  first  book,  most  of  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  men,  equally  with  the  women.  So  sensible  an 
effect  had  these  reproofs  on  the  young  man,  who 
was  no  hardened  sinner,  that  he  retired  to  his  own 
room,  where  he  passed  the  evening  alone,  in  much 
melancholy  contemplation. 

Allworthy  was  sufficiently  offended  by  this  trans- 
gres«ion  of  Jones  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Western,  it  is  certain  this  worthy  man  had 
never  indulged  himself  in  any  loose  pleasures  with 
women,  and  greatly  condemned  the  vice  of  inconti- 
nence in  others.  Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to 
imagine  that  there  was  not  the  least  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Western  affirmed,  especially  as  he  laid  the  scene 
of  those  impurities  at  the  university,  where  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  never  been.  In  fact,  the  good  squire 
was  a  little  too  apt  to  indulge  that  kind  of  pleasanfry 
which  is  generally  called  rhodomontade  ;  but  which 
may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  expressed  by  a 
much  shorter  word  ;  and  perhaps  we  too  often  sup- 
ply the  use  of  this  little  monosyllable  by  others ; 
since  very  much  of  what  frequently  passes  in  the 
world  for  wit  and  humour,  should,  in  the  strictest 
purity  of  language,  receive  that  short  appellation, 
which,  in  conformity  to  the  well-bred  laws  of  cus- 
tom, I  here  suppress. 

But  whatever  detestation  Mr.  Allworthy  had  to 
this  or  to  any  other  vice,  he  was  not  so  blinded  by  it 
but  that  he  could  discern,  any  virtue  in  the  guilty 
person,  as  clearly  indeed  as  if  there  had  been  no 
mixture  of  vice  in  the  same  character.  While  he 
was  angry  therefore  with  the  incontinence  of  Jones, 
he  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  honour  and  honesty 
of  his  self-accusation.  He  began  now  to  form  in  his 
mind  the  same  opinion  of  this  young  fellow,  which, 
we  hope,  our  reader  may  have  conceived.  And  in 
balancing  his  faults  with  his  perfections,  the  latter 
seemed  rather  to  preponderate. 

It  HMS  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  that  Thwackum, 


I  who  was  immediately  charged  by  Mr.  Blifil  with  the 
story,  unbended  all  his  rancour  against  poor  Tom, 
Allworthy  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  their  invectives, 
and  then  answered  coldly :  "  That  young  men  ot 
Tom's  complexion  were  too  generally  addicted  to 
this  vice  ;  but  he  believed  that  youth  was  sincerely 
affected  with  what  he  had  said  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  hoped  he  would  not  transgress  again." 
So  that,  as  the  days  of  whipping  were  at  an  end,  the 
tutor  had  no  other  vent  but  his  own  mouth  for  his 
gall,  the  usual  poor  resource  of  impotent  revenge. 

But  Square,  who  was  a  less  violent,  was  a  much 
more  artful  man  ;  and  as  he  hated  Jones  more  per- 
haps than  Thwackum  himself  did,  so  he  contrived 
to  do  him  more  mischief  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

The  reader  must  remember  the  several  little  in- 
cidents of  the  partridge,  the  horse,  and  the  Bible, 
which  were  recounted  in  the  second  book.  By  all 
which  Jones  had  rather  improved  than  injured  the 
affection  which  Mr.  Allworthy  was  inclined  to  en- 
tertain for  him.  The  same,  I  believe,  must  have 
happened  to  him  with  every  other  person  who  hath 
any  idea  of  friendship,  generosity,  and  greatness  of 
spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  who  hath  any  traces  of  good- 
ness in  his  mind. 

Square  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
true  impression  which  those  several  instances  of 
goodness  had  made  on  the  excellent  heart  of  Mr. 
Allworthy ;  for  the  philosopher  very  well  knew  what 
virtue  was,  though  he  was  not  always  perhaps  steady 
in  its  pursuit ;  but  as  for  Thwackum,  from  what 
reason  I  will  not  determine,  no  such  thoughts  ever 
entered  into  his  head  :  he  saw  Jones  in  a  bad  light, 
and  he  imagined  Allworthy  saw  him  in  the  same, 
but  that  he  was  resolved,  from  pride  and  stubborn- 
ness of  spirit,  not  to  give  up  the  boy  whom  he  had 
once  cherished ;  since,  by  so  doing,  he  must  tacitly 
acknowledge  that  his  former  opinion  of  him  had 
been  wrong. 

Square  therefore  embraced  this  opportunity  of  in- 
juring Jones  in  the  teuderest  part,  by  giving  a  very 
bad  turn  to  all  these  before-mentioned  occurrences. 
"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "to  own  I  have  been  de- 
ceived as  well  as  yourself.  I  could  not,  I  confess, 
help  being  pleased  with  what  I  ascribed  to  the  mo- 
tive of  friendship,  though  it  was  carried  to  an  excess, 
and  all  excess  is  faulty  and  vicious  ;  but  in  this  I 
made  allowance  for  youth.  Little  did  I  suspect  that 
the  sacrifice  of  truth,  which  we  both  imagined  to 
have  been  made  to  friendship,  was  in  reality  a  pros- 
titution of  it  to  a  depraved  and  debauched  appetite. 
You  now  plainly  see  whence  all  the  seeming  gene- 
rosity of  this  young  man  to  the  family  of  the  game- 
keeper proceeded.  He  supported  the  father  in  order 
to  corrupt  the  daughter,  and  preserved  the  family 
from  starving,  to  bring  one  of  them  to  shame  and 
ruin.  This  is  friendship !  this  is  generosity '.  As 
Sir  Richard  Steele  says,  '  Gluttons  who  give  high 
prices  for  delicacies,  are  very  worthy  to  be  called 
generous.'  In  short  I  am  resolved,  from  this  in- 
stance, never  to  give  way  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  more,  nor  to  think  anything  virtue  which 
doth  not  exactly  quadrate  with  the  unerring  rule  of 
right." 

The  goodness  of  Allworthy  had  prevented  these 
considerations  from  occurring  to  himself  ;  yet  were 
they  too  plausible  to  be  absolutely  and  hastily  re- 
jected, when  laid  before  his  eyes  by  another.  In- 
deed what  Square  had  said  sunk  very  deeply  into 
his  mind,  and  the  uneasiness  which  it  there  created 
was  very  visible  to  the  other ;  though  the  good  man 
would  not  acknowledge  this,  but  made  a  very  slight 
answer,  and  forcibly  drove  off  the  discourse  to  some 
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other  subject.  It  was  well  perhaps  for  poor  Tom 
that  no  such  suggestions  had  been  made  before  he 
was  pardoned;  for  they  certainly  stamped  in  the 


mind  of  Allworthy  the  first  bad  impression  concern- 
ing Jones. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Containing  much  clearer  matters  ;  but  which  flowed  from  the 
same  fountain  with  those  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

THE  reader  will  be  pleased,  I  believe,  to  return  with 
me  to  Sophia.  She  passed  the  night,  after  we  saw 
her  last,  in  no  very  agreeable  manner.  Sleep  be- 
friended her  but  little,  and  dreams  less.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Honour,  her  maid,  attended  her  at 
the  usual  hour,  she  was  found  already  up  and  drest. 
Persons  who  live  two  or  three  miles'  distance  in 
the  country  are  considered  as  next-door  neighbours, 
and  transactions  at  the  one  house  fly  with  incredible 
celerity  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Honour,  therefore,  had 
heard  the  whole  story  of  Molly's  shame  ;  which  she, 
being  of  a  very  communicative  temper,  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  apartment  of  her  mistress,  than  she  be- 
gan to  relate  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  La,  ma'am,  what  doth  your  la' ship  think  1  the 
girl  whom  your  la'ship  saw  at  church  on   Sunday, 
whom  you  thought  so  handsome ;  though  you  would 
not  have   thought  her  so  handsome  neither,  if  you 
had  seen  her  nearer,  but  to  be  sure  she  hath  been 
carried  before  the  justice   for  being  big  with  child. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  look  like  a  confident  slut :  and  to 
be  sure  she  hath  laid  the  child  to  young  Mr.  Jones. 
And  all  the  parish  says,  Mr.  Allworthy  is  so  angry 
with  young  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  won't  see  him.     To 
be  sure,  one  can't  help  pitying  the  poor  young  man, 
and  yet  he  doth  not  deserve  much  pity  neither,  for 
demeaning   himself  with   such   kind    of  trumpery. 
Yet  he  is  so  pretty  a  gentleman,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  him  turned  out  of  doors.     I  dares  to  swear 
the  wench  was  as  willing  as  he  ;  for  she  was  always  a 
forward  kind  of  body.  And  when  wenches  are  so  com- 
ing, young  men  are  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  neither ; 
for  to  be  sure  they  do  no  more  than  what  is  natural. 
Indeed  it  is  beneath  them  to  meddle  with  such  dirty 
draggle-tails  ;  and  whatever  happens  to  them,  it  is 
good  enough  for  them.     And  yet,  to  be  sure,  the  vile 
baggages  are  most  in  fault.     I  wishes,  with  all  my 
heart,  they  were  well  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail ;  for  it  is  pity  they  should  be  the  ruin  of  a  pretty 
young  gentleman ;    and  nobody  can  deny  but  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  most  handsomest  young  men 

that  ever " 

She  was  running  on  thus,  when  Sophia,  with  a 
more  peevish  voice  than  she  had  ever  spoken  to  her 
in  before,  cried,  "Prithee,  why  dost  thou  trouble 
me  with  all  this  stuff!  What  concern  have  I  in 
what  Mr.  Jones  doth  1  I  suppose  you  are  all  alike. 
And  you  seem  to  me  to  be  angry  it  was  not  your 
own  case." 

"  I,  ma'am  !"  answered  Mrs.  Honour,  "  I  am  sorry 
your  ladyship  should  have  such  an  opinion  of  me. 
I  am  sure  nobody  can  say  any  such  thing  of  me. 
All  the  young  fellows  in  the  world  may  go  to  the 
divil  for  me.  Because  I  said  he  was  a  handsome 
man !  Every  body  says  it  as  well  as  I.  To  be  sure, 
I  never  thought  as  it  was  any  harm  to  say  a  young 
man  was  handsome ;  but  to  be  sure  I  shall  never 
think  him  so  any  more  now ;  for  handsome  is  that 

handsome  does.     A  beggar  wench  ! " 

"  Stop  thy  torrent  of  impertinence,"  cries  Sophia, 
"  and  see  whether  my  father  wants  me  at  breakfast." 
Mrs.  Honour  then  flung  out  of  the  room,  mutter- 
ing much  to  herself,  of  which  "  Mary  come  up,  I 
assure  you,"  was  all  that  could  be  plainly  distin- 
guished. 


"Whether  Mrs.  Honour  really  deserved  that  suspi- 
cion, of  which  her  mistress  gave  her  a  hint,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  we  cannot  indulge  our  reader's  curiosity 
by  resolving.  We  will,  however,  make  him  amends 
in  disclosing  what  passed  in  the  mind  of  Sophia. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  a  se- 
cret affection  for  Mr.  Jones  had  insensibly  stolen 
into  the  bosom  of  this  young  lady.  That  it  had 
there  grown  to  a  pretty  great  height  before  she  her- 
self had  discovered  it.  When  she  first  began  to  per- 
ceive its  symptoms,  the  sensations  were  so  sweet  and 
pleasing,  that  she  had  not  resolution  sufficient  to 
check  or  repel  them  ;  and  thus  she  went  on  cherish- 
ing a  passion  of  which  she  never  once  considered  the 
consequences. 

This  incident  relating  to  Molly  first  opened  her 
eyes.  She  now  first  perceived  the  weakness  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty ;  and  though  it  caused  the  ut- 
most perturbation  in  her  mind,  yet  it  had  the  effect 
of  other  nauseous  physic,  and  for  the  time  expelled 
her  distemper.  Its  operation  indeed  was  most  won- 
derfully quick ;  and  in  the  short  interval,  while  her 
maid  was  absent,  so  entirely  removed  all  symptoms, 
that  when  Mrs.  Honour  returned  with  a  summons 
"rom  her  father,  she  was  become  perfectly  easy,  and 
aad  brought  herself  to  a  thorough  indifference  for 
Mr.  Jones. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  do  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular imitate  those  of  the  body.  For  which  reason, 
we  hope,  that  learned  faculty,  for  whom  we  have 
so  profound  a  respect,  will  pardon  us  the  violent 
lands  we  have  been  necessitated  to  lay  on  several 
vords  and  phrases,  which  of  right  belong  to  them, 
and  without  which  our  descriptions  must  have  been 
often  unintelligible. 

Now  there  is  no  one  circumstance  in  which  the 
.istempers  of  the  mind  bear  a  more  exact  analogy  to 
those  which  are  called  bodily,  than  that  aptness 
which  both  have  to  a  relapse.  This  is  plain  in  the 
violent  diseases  of  ambition  and  avarice.  I  have 
known  ambition,  when  cured  at  court  by  frequent 
disappointments  (which  are  the  only  physic  for  it), 
to  break  out  again  in  a  contest  for  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  at  an  assizes  ;  and  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  so  far  conquered  avarice,  as  to  give  away 
many  a  sixpence,  that  comforted  himself,  at  last,  on 
his  death-bed,  by  making  a  crafty  and  advantageous 
bargain  concerning  his  ensuing  funeral,  with  an  un- 
dertaker who  had  married  his  only  child. 

In  the  affair  of  love,  which,  out  of  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  stoic  philosophy,  we  shall  here  treat 
as  a  disease,  this  proneuess  to  relapse  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous. Thus  it  happened  to  poor  Sophia  ;  upon 
whom,  the  very  next  time  she  saw  young  Jones,  all 
the  former  symptoms  returned,  and  from  that  time 
cold  and  hot  fits  alternately  seized  her  heart. 

The  situation  of  this  young  lady  was  now  very 
different  from  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  That 
passion  which  had  formerly  been  so  exquisitely  deli- 
cious, became  now  a  scorpion  in  her  bosom.  She 
resisted  it  therefore  with  her  utmost  force,  and  sum- 
moned every  argument  her  reason  (which  was  sur- 
prisingly strong  for  her  age)  could  suggest,  to  subdue 
and  expel  it.  In  this  she  so  far  succeeded,  that  she 
began  to  hope  from  time  and  absence  a  perfect  cure. 
She  resolved  therefore  to  avoid  Tom  Jones  as  much 
as  possible  ;  for  which  purpose  she  began  to  conceive 
a  design  of  visiting  her  aunt,  to  which  she  made  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  her  father's  consent. 

But  Fortune,  who  had  other  designs  in  her  head, 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  any  such  proceeding,  by 
introducing  an  accident,  which  will  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  dreadful  accident  which  befel  Sophia.     The  gallant  beha 

tiour  of  Jones,   and    the  more   dreadful   consequence  o 

that  behaviour  to  the  young  lady ;  with  a.  short  digression 

in  favour  of  the  female  sex. 

MR.  WESTERN  grew  every  day  fonder  and  fonder  o: 
Sophia,  insomuch  that  his  beloved  dogs  themselves 
almost  gave  place  to  her  in  his  affections  ;  but  as  he 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  abandon  these,  he 
contrived  very  cunningly  to  enjoy  their  company, 
together  with  that  of  his  daughter,  by  insisting  on 
her  riding  a  hunting  with  him. 

Sophia,  to  whom  her  father's  word  was  a  law, 
readily  complied  with  his  desires,  though  she  had 
not  the  least  delight  in  a  sport,  which"  was  of  too 
rough  and  masculine  a  nature  to  suit  with  her  dis- 
position. She  had  however  another  motive,  beside 
her  obedience,  to  accompany  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  chase ;  for  by  her  presence  she  hoped  in  some 
measure  to  restrain  his  impetuosity,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  so  frequently  exposing  his  neck  to  the 
utmost  hazard. 

The  strongest  objection  was  that  which  would 
have  formerly  been  an  inducement  to  her,  namely, 
the  frequent  meeting  with  young  Jones,  whom  she 
had  determined  to  avoid ;  but  as  the  end  of  the 
hunting  season  now  approached,  she  hoped,  by  a 
short  absence  with  her  aunt,  to  reason  herself  en- 
tirely out  of  her  unfortunate  passion  ;  and  had  not 
any  doubt  of  being  able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  the 
subsequent  season  without  the  least  danger. 

On  the  second  day  of  her  hunting,  as  she  was  re- 
turning from  the  chase,  and  was  arrived  within  a 
little  distance  from  Mr.  Western's  house,  her  horse, 
whose  mettlesome  spirit  required  a  better  rider,  fell 
suddenly  to  prancing  and  capering  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of  falling. 
Tom  Jones,  who  was  at  a  little  distance  behind,  saw 
this,  and  immediately  gallopped  up  to  her  assistance. 
As  soon  as  he  came  up,  he  leapt  from  his  own  horse, 
and  caught  hold  of  her's  by  the  bridle.  The  unruly 
beast  presently  reared  himself  an  end  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  threw  his  lovely  burthen  from  his  back, 
and  Jones  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

She  was  so  affected  with  the  fright,  that  she  was 
not  immediately  able  to  satisfy  Jones,  who  was  very 
solicitous  to  know  whether  she  had  received  any 
hurt.  She  soon  after,  however,  recovered  her  spi- 
rits, assured  him  she  was  safe,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  care  he  had  taken  of  her.  Jones  answered,  "  If 
I  have  preserved  you,  madam,  I  am  sufficiently  re- 
paid ;  for  I  promise  you,  I  would  have  secured"  you 
from  the  least  harm  at  the  expense  of  a  much  greater 
misfortune  to  myself  than  I  have  suffered  on  this  oc- 
casion." 

"  What  misfortune  1"  replied  Sophia  eagerly  :  "  I 
hope  you  have  come  to  no  mischief  t" 

"  Be  not  concerned,  madam,"  answered  Jones. 
;<  Heaven  be  praised  you  have  escaped  so  well,  con- 
sidering the  danger  you  was  in.  If  I  have  broke 
my  arm,  I  consider  it  as  a  trifle,  in  comparison  of 
what  I  feared  upon  your  account." 

Sophia  then  screamed  out,  "  Broke  your  arm ! 
Heaven  forbid." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have,  madam,"  says  Jones  ;  "but 
I  beg  you  will  suffer  me  first  to  take  care  of  you.  I 
have  a  right  hand  yet  at  your  service,  to  help  you  into 
the  next  field,  whence  we  have  but  a  verv  little  walk 
to  your  father's  house. 

Sophia  seeing  his  left  arm  dangling  by  his  side, 
while  he  was  using  the  other  to  lead  her,  no  longer 
doubted  of  the  truth.  She  now  erew  much  paler 
than  her  fears  for  herself  had  made  her  before.  All 
her  limbs  were  seized  with  a  trembling,  insomuch 


that  Jones  could  scarce  support  her;  and  as  her 
thoughts  were  in  no  less  agitation,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  Jones  a  look  so  full  of  tender- 
ness, that  it  almost  argued  a  stronger  sensation  in 
her  mind,  than  even  gratitude  and  pity  united  can 
raise  in  the  gentlest  female  bosom,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  third  more  powerful  passion. 

Mr.  Western,  who  was  advanced  at  some  distance 
when  this  accident  happened,  was  now  returned,  as 
were  the  rest  of  the  horsemen.  Sophia  immediately 
acquainted  them  with  what  had  befallen  Jones,  and 
begged  them  to  take  care  of  him.  Upon  which 
Western,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  by  meeting 
his  daughter's  horse  without  its  rider,  and"  was  now 
overjoyed  to  find  her  unhurt,  cried  out,  "  I  am  glad 
it  is  no  worse.  If  Tom  has  broken  his  arm,  we  will 
get  a  joiner  to  mend  un  again." 

The  squire  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  his  house  on  foot,  with  his  daughter  and  Jones. 
An  impartial  spectator,  who  had  met  them  on  the 
way,  would,  on  viewing  their  several  countenances, 
have  concluded  Sophia  alone  to  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  compassion :  for  as  to  Jones,  he  exulted  in 
having  probably  saved  the  life  of  the  young  lady,  at 
the  price  only  of  a  broken  bone  ;  and'Mr.  Western, 
though  he  was  not  unconcerned  at  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  Jones,  was,  however,  delighted 
in  a  much  higher  degree  with  the  fortunate  escape 
of  his  daughter. 

The  generosity  of  Sophia's  temper  construed  this 
behaviour  of  Jones  into  great  bravery ;  and  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  her  heart :  for  certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  no  one  quality  which  so  generally  re- 
commends men  to  women  as  this ;  proceeding,  if 
we  believe  the  common  opinion,  from  that  natural 
timidity  of  the  sex,  which  is,  says  Mr.  Osborne, 
"  so  great,  that  a  woman  is  the  most  cowardly  of 
all  the  creatures  God  ever  made  ;" — a  sentiment 
more  remarkable  for  its  bluntness  than  for  its  truth. 
Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  doth  them,  I  believe,  more 
justice,  when  he  says,  "  the  modesty  and  fortitude 
of  men  differ  from  those  virtues  in  women ;  for  the 
fortitude  which  becomes  a  woman,  would  be  cow- 
ardice in  a  man  ;  and  the  modesty  which  becomes 
a  man,  would  be  pertness  in  a  woman."  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps  more  of  truth  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  derive  the  partiality  which  women  are  inclined 
to  show  to  the  brave,  from  the  excess  of  their  fear. 
Mr.  Bayle  (I  think,  in  his  article  of  Helen)  im- 
putes this,  and  with  greater  probability,  to  their 
violent  love  of  glory ;  for  the  truth  of  which,  we 
have  the  authority  of  him  who  of  all  others  saw 
Farthest  into  human  nature,  and  who  introduces  the 
heroine  of  his  Odyssey,  the  great  pattern  of  matri- 
monial love  and  constancy,  assigning  the  glory  of 
her  husband  as  the  only  source  of  her  affection  to- 
wards him.* 

However  this  be,  certain  it  k  that  the  accident 
operated  very  strongly  on  Sophia  ;  and,  indeed,  after 
much  inquiry  into  the  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
ieve,  that,  at  this  very  time,  the  charming  Sophia 
made  no  less  impression  on  the  heart  of  Jones  ;  to 
say  truth,  he  had  for  some  time  become  sensible  of 
the  irresistible  power  of  her  charms. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

[Tie  arrival  of  a  surgeon. — His  operations,  and  a  long  dialogue 
between  Sophia  and  her  maid. 

WHEX  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Western's  hall,  Sophia, 
who  had  tottered  along  with  much  difficulty,  sunk 
down  in  her  chair ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  harts- 

•  The  English  reader  will  not  find  this  in  the  poem ;  for  the 
Mitim^nt  is  entirely  left  oat  in  the  translation. 
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horn  and  water,  she  was  prevented  from  fainting 
away,  and  had  pretty  well  recovered  her  spirits, 
when  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  for  to  Jones  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Western,  who  imputed  these  symp- 
toms in  his  daughter  to  her  fall,  advised  her  to  be 
presently  blooded  by  way  of  prevention.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  seconded  by  the  surgeon,  who  gave  so 
many  reasons  for  bleeding,  and  quoted  so  many  cases 
where  persons  had  miscarried  for  want  of  it,  that  the 
squire  became  very  importunate,  and  indeed  insisted 
peremptorily  that  his  daughter  should  be  blooded. 

Sophia  soon  yielded  to  the  commands  of  her  fa- 
ther, though  entirely  contrary  to  her  own  inclina- 
tions, for  she  suspected,  I  believe,  less  danger  from 
the  fright,  than  either  the  squire  or  the  surgeon. 
She  then  stretched  out  her  beautiful  arm,  and  the 
operator  began  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

While  the  servants  were  busied  in  providing  ma- 
terials, the  surgeon,  who  imputed  the  backwardness 
which  had  appeared  in  Sophia  to  her  fears,  began 
to  comfort  her  with  assurances  that  there  was  not 
the  least  danger ;  for  no  accident,  he  said,  could 
ever  happen  in  bleeding,  but  from  the  monstrous 
ignorance  of  pretenders  to  surgery,  which  he  pretty 
plainly  insinuated  was  not  at  present  to  be  appre- 
hended. Sophia  declared  she  was  not  under  the 
least  apprehension  ;  adding,  if  you  open  an  artery, 
I  promise  you  I'll  forgive  you.  "  Will  youl"  cried 
Western :  "  D — 11  me,  if  I  will.  If  he  does  thee 
the  least  mischief,  d — n  me  if  I  don't  ha'  the  heart's 
blood  o'un  out."  The  surgeon  assented  to  bleed  her 
upon  these  conditions,  and  then  proceeded  to  his 
operation,  which  he  performed  Avith  as  much  dexte- 
rity as  he  had  promised  ;  and  with  as  much  quick- 
ness :  for  he  took  but  little  blood  from  her,  saying, 
it  was  much  safer  to  bleed  again  and  again,  than  to 
take  away  too  much  at  once. 

Sophia,  when  her  arm  was  bound  up,  retired  :  for 
she  was  not  willing  (nor  was  it,  perhaps,  strictly 
decent)  to  be  present  at  the  operation  on  Jones. 
Indeed,  one  objection  which  she  had  to  bleeding 
(though  she  did  not  make  it),  was  the  delay  which 
it  would  occasion  to  setting  the  broken  bone.  For 
Western,  when  Sophia  was  concerned,  had  no  con- 
sideration hut  for  her ;  and  as  for  Jones  himself,  he 
"  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief." 
To  say  the  truth,  when  he  saw  the  blood  springing 
from  the  lovely  arm  of  Sophia,  he  scarce  thought  of 
what  had  happened  to  himself. 

The  surgeon  now  ordered  his  patient  to  be  stript 
to  his  shirt,  and  then  entirely  baring  the  arm,  he 
began  to  stretch  and  examine  it,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  tortures  he  put  him  to  caused  Jones  to 
make  several  wry  faces  ;  which  the  surgeon  observ- 
ing, greatly  wondered  at,  crying,  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, sirt  I  am  sure  it  is  impossible  I  should  hurt 
you."  And  then  holding  forth  the  broken  arm,  he 
began  a  learned  and  very  long  lecture  of  ar.rtomy, 
in  which  simple  and  double  fractures  were  r..ost  ac- 
curately considered  ;  and  the  several  ways  in  which 
Jones  might  have  broken  his  arm  were  discussed, 
with  proper  annotations,  showing  how  many  of 
these  would  have  been  better,  and  how  many  worse 
than  the  present  case. 

Having  at  length  finished  his  laboured  harangue, 
with  which  the  audience,  though  it  had  greatly 
raised  their  attention  and  admiration,  were  not 
much  edified,  as  they  really  understood  not  a  single 
syllable  of  all  he  had  said,  he  proceeded  to  business, 
which  he  was  more  expeditious  in  finishing,  than 
he  had  been  in  beginning. 

Jones  was  then  ordered  into  a  bed,  which  Mr. 
Western  compelled  him  to  accept  at  his  own  house, 
and  sentence  of  water-gruel  was  passed  upon  him. 


Among  the  good  company  which  had  attended  in 
the  hall  during  the  bone-setting,  Mrs.  Honour  was 
one  ;  who  being  summoned  to  her  mistress  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  and  asked  by  her  how  the  young  gen- 
tleman did,  presently  launched  into  extravagant 
praises  on  the  magnanimity,  as  she  called  it,  of  his 
behaviour,  which,  she  said,  "  was  so  charming  in  so 
pretty  a  creature."  She  then  burst  forth  into  much 
warmer  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of  his  person ; 
enumerating  many  particulars,  and  ending  with  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin. 

This  discourse  had  an  effect  on  Sophia's  counte- 
nance, which  would  not  perhaps  have  escaped  the 
observance  of  the  sagacious  waiting-woman,  had  she 
once  looked  her  mistress  in  the  face,  all  the  time 
she  was  speaking  :  but  as  a  looking-glass,  which  was 
most  commodiously  placed  opposite  to  her,  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  surveying  those  features,  in  which, 
of  all  others,  she  took  most  delight;  so  she  had  not 
once  removed  her  eyes  from  that  amiable  object 
during  her  whole  speech. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  so  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the 
subject  on  which  she  exercised  her  tongue,  and  the 
object  before  her  eyes,  that  she  gave  her  mistress 
time  to  conquer  her  confusion  ;  which  having  done, 
she  smiled  on  her  maid,  and  told  her,  "  she  was  cer- 
tainly in  love  with  this  young  fellow.1' — "  I  in  love, 
madam !  "  answers  she  :  "  upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I 
assure  you,  ma'am,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  I  am 
not." — "  Why,  if  you  was,"  cries  her  mistress,  "I 
see  no  reason  that  you  should  be  ashamed  of  it  ; 
for  he  is  certainly  a  pretty  fellow." — "  Yes,  ma'am," 
answered  the  other,  "  that  he  is,  the  most  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Yes,  to  be  sure, 
that  he  is,  and,  as  your  ladyship  says,  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  loving  him,  though  he 
is  my  betters.  To  be  sure,  gentlefolks  are  but  flesh 
and  blood  no  more  than  us  servants.  Besides,  as 
for  Mr.  Jones,  thof  squire  Alhvorthy  hath  made  a 
gentleman  of  him,  he  was  not  so  good  as  myself  by 
birth :  for  thof  I  am  a  poor  body,  I  am  an  honest 
person's  child,  and  my  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried, which  is  more  than  some  people  can  say,  as 
high  as  they  hold  their  heads.  Mary,  come  up !  I 
assure  you,  my  dirty  cousin !  thof  his  skin  be  so 
white,  and  to  be  sure  it  is  the  most  whitest  that  ever 
was  seen,  I  am  a  Christian  as  well  as  he,  and  nobody 
can  say  that  I  am  base  born  :  my  grandfather  was  a 
clergyman,*  and  would  have  been  very  angry,  I  be- 
lieve, to  have  thought  any  of  his  family  should  have 
taken  up  with  Molly  Seagrim's  dirty  leavings." 

Perhaps  Sophia  might  have  suffered  her  maid  to 
run  on  in  this  manner,  from  wanting  sufficient  spirits 
to  stop  her  tongue,  which  the  reader  may  probably 
conjecture  was  no  very  easy  task  ;  for  certainly  there 
were  some  passages  in  her  speech  which  were  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  lady.  However,  she 
now  checked  the  torrent,  as  there  seemed  no  end  of 
its  flowing.  "  I  wonder,"  says  she,  "  at  your  assur- 
ance in  daring  to  talk  thus  of  one  of  my  father's 
friends.  As  to  the  wench,  I  order  you  never  to 
mention  her  name  to  me.  And  with  regard  to 
the  young  gentleman's  birth,  those  who  can  say 
nothing  more  to  his  disadvantage,  may  as  well  be 
silent  on  that  head,  as  I  desire  you  will  be  for  the 
future." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  offended  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Honour.  "  I  am  sure  I  hate  Molly 
Seagrim  as  much  as  your  ladyship  can  ;  and  as  for 

*  This  i-  the  second  person  of  low  condition  whom  we  have 
re.-.'.-iled  in  tliis  hi.-lory  tn  have  sprim;;  from  \\\e  clergy.  It  U 
to  be  liojw'd  surh  instances  will,  in  future  ages,  when  some 
prmi-itm  is  made  for  the  families  of  the  inferior  clergy,  ap- 
pear stranjjer  than  they  can  be  thought  at  present 
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abusing  squire  Jones,  I  can  call  all  the  servants  in 
the  house  to  witness,  that  whenever  any  talk  hath 
been  about  bastards,  I  have  always  taken  his  part : 
for  which  of  you,  says  I  to  the  footman,  would  not 
be  a  bastard,  if  he  could,  to  be  made  a  gentleman 
of i  And,  says  he,  I  am  sure  he  is  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  hath  one  of  the  whitest  hands  in  the 
world  ;  for  to  be  sure  so  he  hath  :  and,  says  I,  one 
of  the  sweetest  temperedest,  best  naturedest  men  in 
the  world  he  is ;  and,  says  I,  all  the  servants  and 
neighbours  all  round  the  country  loves  him.  And, 
to  be  sure,  I  could  tell  your  ladyship  something,  but 
that  I  am  afraid  it  would  offend  you." — "  What 
could  you  tell  me,  Honour  1"  says  Sophia.  "  Nay, 
ma'am,  to  be  sure  he  meant  nothing  by  it,  therefore 
I  would  not  have  your  ladyship  be  offended." — 
"  Prithee  tell  me,"  says  Sophia ;  "  I  will  know  it 
this  instant."  —  "  Why,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs. 
Honour,  "  He  came  into  the  room  one  day  last 
week  when  I  was  at  work,  and  there  lay  your  lady- 
ship's muff  on  a  chair,  and  to  be  sure  he  put  his 
hands  into  it ;  that  very  muff  your  ladyship  gave  me 
but  yesterday.  La!  says  I,  Mr.  Jones,  you  will 
stretch  my  lady's  muff,  and  spoil  it :  but  he  still 
kept  his  hands  in  it :  and  then  he  kissed  it — 
to  be  sure  I  hardly  ever  saw  such  a  kiss  in  my  life 
as  he  gave  it."  —  "I  suppose  he  did  not  know 
it  was  mine,"  replied  Sophia.  "Your  ladyship 
shall  hear,  ma'am.  He  kissed  it  again  and  again, 
and  said  it  was  the  prettiest  muff  in  the  world. 
La !  sir,  says  I,  you  have  seen  it  a  hundred  times. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Honour,  cried  he ;  but  who  can  see  any 
thing  beautiful  in  the  presence  of  your  lady  but  her- 
self?— Nay,  that's  not  all  neither  ;  but  I  hope  your 
ladyship  won't  be  offended,  for  to  be  sure  he  meant 
nothing.  One  day,  as  your  ladyship  was  playing  on 
the  harpsichord  to  my  master,  Mr.  Jones  was  sitting 
in  the  next  room,  and  methought  he  looked  melan- 
choly. La',  says  I,  Mr.  Jones,  what's  the  matter  1 
a  penny  for  your  thoughts,  says  I.  Why,  hussy, 
says  he,  starting  up  from  a  dream,  what  can  I  be 
thinking  of,  when  that  angel  your  mistress  is  play- 
ing 1  And  then  squeezing  me  by  the  hand,  Oh! 
Mrs.  Honour,  says  he,  how  happy  will  that  man  be ! 
— and  then  he  sighed.  Upon  my  troth,  his  breath 
is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay. — But  to  be  sure  he  meant 
no  harm  by  it.  So  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  not 
mention  a  word  :  for  he  gave  me  a  crown  never  to 
mention  it,  and  made  me  swear  upon  a  book,  but  I 
believe,  indeed  it  was  not  the  Bible." 

Till  something  of  a  more  beautiful  red  than  ver- 
milion be  found  out,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Sophia's 
colour  on  this  occasion.  "  Ho — nour,"  says  she, 
"  I — if  you  will  not  mention  this  any  more  to  me, — 
nor  to  any  body  else,  I  will  not  betray  you — I 
mean,  I  will  not  be  angry ;  but  I  am  afraid  of 
your  tongue.  Why,  my  girl,  will  you  "give  it  such 
liberties!" — "Nay,  ma'am,"  answered  she,  "to 
be  sure,  I  would  sooner  cut  out  my  tongue  than 
offend  your  ladyship.  To  be  sure  I  shall  never 
mention  a  word  that  your  ladyship  would  not 
have  me." — "  Why  I  would  not  have  you  mention 
this  any  more,"  said  Sophia,  "  for  it  may  come  to 
my  father's  ears,  and  he  would  be  angry  with 
Mr.  Jones ;  though  I  really  believe,  as  you  say, 
he  meant  nothing.  I  should  be  very  angry  myself, 
if  I  imagined — ."  — "  Nay,  ma'am,"  says  Honour, 
"  I  protest  I  believe  he  meant  nothing.  I  thought 
he  talked  as  if  he  was  out  of  his  senses ;  nay,  he 
said  he  believed  he  was  beside  himself  when  he  had 
upoken  the  words.  Ay,  sir,  says  I,  I  believe  so  too. 
Yes,  says  he,  Honour — But  I  ask  your  ladyship's 
pardon ;  I  could  tear  my  tongue  out  for  offending 
you." — 'Go  on,"  says  Sophia;  "you  may  mention 


any  thing  you  have  not  told  me  before." — "  Yes, 
Honour,  says  he  (this  was  some  time  afterwards, 
when  he  gave  me  the  crown),  I  am  neither  such  a 
coxcomb,  or  such  a  villain,  as  to  think  of  her  in 
any  other  delight  but  as  my  goddess ;  as  such  J 
will  always  worship  and  adore  her  while  I  have 
breath. — This  was  all,  ma'am,  I  will  be  sworn,  to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance.  I  was  in  a  passion 
with  him  myself,  till  I  found  he  meant  no  harm." 
— "Indeed,  Honour,"  says  Sophia,  "I  believe  you 
have  a  real  affection  for  me.  I  was  provoked  the 
other  day  when  I  gave  you  warning ;  but  if  you 
have  a  desire  to  stay  with  me,  you  shall." — "  To  be 
sure,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  Honour,  "  I  shall 
never  desire  to  part  with  your  ladyship.  To  be 
sure,  I  almost  cried  my  eyes  out  when  you  gave 
me  warning.  It  would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me 
to  desire  to  leave  your  ladyship  ;  because  as  why, 
I  should  never  get  so  good  a  place  again.  I  am  sure 
I  would  live  and  die  with  your  ladyship ;  for,  as 
poor  Mr.  Jones  said,  happy  is  the  man — " 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted  a  conversation 
which  had  wrought  such  an  effect  on  Sophia,  that 
she  was,  perhaps,  more  obliged  to  her  bleeding  in 
the  morning,  than  she,  at  the  time,  had  apprehended 
she  should  be.  As  to  the  present  situation  of  her 
mind,  I  shall  adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace,  by  not 
attempting  to  describe  it,  from  despair  of  success. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  suggest  it  easily  to  them- 
selves ;  and  the  few  who  cannot,  would  not  under- 
stand the  picture,  or  at  least  would  deny  it  to  be 
natural,  if  ever  so  well  drawn. 

BOOK  V. 

CONTAINING  A  PORTION  OF  TIME  SOMEWHAT  LONGETI 
THAN  HALF  A  YEAR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  serivvi  in  writing,  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  introduced. 
PERADVENTURE  there  may  be  no  parts  in  this 
prodigious  work  which  will  give  the  reader  less 
pleasure  in  the  perusing,  than  those  which  have 
given  the  author  the  greatest  pains  in  composing. 
Among  these  probably  may  be  reckoned  those  ini- 
tial essays  which  we  have  prefixed  to  the  historical 
matter  contained  in  every  book ;  and  which  we 
have  determined  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  this 
kind  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  set  ourselves  at 
the  head. 

For  this  our  determination  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves strictly  bound  to  assign  any  reason  ;  it  being 
abundantly  sufficient  that  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  prosai-comi-epic 
writing.  Who  ever  demanded  the  reasons  of  that 
nice  unity  of  time  or  place  which  is  now  established 
to  be  so  essential  to  dramatic  poetry  ^  What  critic 
hath  been  ever  asked,  why  a  play  may  not  contain 
two  days  as  well  as  one  1  Or  why  the  audience  (pro- 
vided they  travel,  like  electors,  without  any  expense) 
may  not  be  wafted  fifty  miles  as  well  as  five  1  Hath 
any  commentator  well  accounted  for  the  limitation 
which  an  ancient  critic  hath  set  to  the  drama,  which 
he  will  have  contain  neither  more  nor  less  than  five 
acts  t  Or  hath  any  one  living  attempted  to  explain 
what  the  modern  judges  of  our  theatres  mean  by 
that  word  low;  by  which  they  have  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  all  humour  from  the  stage,  and 
have  made  the  theatre  as  dull  as  a  drawing-room  1 
Upon  all  these  occasions  the  world  seems  to  have 
embraced  a  maxim  of  our  law,  viz.  cuicunyue  in  arte 
sua  perito  credendum  est:  for  it  seems  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  any  one  should  have  had 
enough  of  impudence  to  lay  down  dogmatical  rules 
in  any  art  or  science  without  the  least  foundation. 
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In  such  cases,  therefore,  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
there  are  sound  and  good  reasons  at  the  bottom, 
though  we  are  umbrtuiiately  not  able  to  see  so  far. 

Now,  in  reality,  the  world  have  paid  too  great  a 
compliment  to  critics,  and  have  imagined  them  men 
of  much  greater  profundity  than  they  really  are. 
From  this  complaisance,  the  critics  have  been  em- 
boldened to  assume  a  dictatorial  power,  and  have  so 
far  succeeded,  that  they  have  now  become  the 
masters,  and  have  the  assurance  to  give  laws  to 
those  authors  from  whose  predecessors  they  originally 
received  them. 

The  critic,  rightly  considered,  is  no  more  than  the 
clerk,  whose  office  it  is  to  transcribe  the  rules  and 
laws  laid  down  by  those  great  judges  whose  vast 
strength  of  genius  hath  placed  them  in  the  light  of 
legislators,  in  the  several  sciences  over  which  they 
presided.  This  office  was  all  which  the  critics  of 
old  aspired  to  ;  nor  did  they  ever  dare  to  advance 
a  sentence,  without  supporting  it  by  the  authority 
of  the  judge  from  whence  it  was  borrowed. 

But  in  process  of  time,  and  in  ages  of  ignorance, 
the  clerk  began  to  invade  the  power  and  assume  the 
dignity  of  his  master.  The  laws  of  writing  were  no 
longer  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  author,  but 
on  the  dictates  of  the  critic.  The  clerk  became  the 
legislator,  and  those  very  peremptorily  gave  laws 
whose  business  it  was,  at  first,  only  to  transcribe 
them. 

Hence  arose  an  obvious,  and  perhaps  an  unavoid- 
able error ;  for  these  critics  being  men  of  shallow 
capacities,  very  easily  mistook  mere  form  for  sub- 
stance. They  acted  as  a  judge  would,  who  should 
adhere  to  the  lifeless  letter  of  law,  and  reject  the 
spirit.  Little  circumstances,  which  were  perhaps 
accidental  in  a  great  author,  were  by  these  critics 
considered  to  constitute  his  chief  merit,  and  trans- 
mitted as  essentials  to  be  observed  by  all  his  succes- 
sors. To  these  encroachments,  time  and  ignorance, 
the  two  great  supporters  of  imposture,  gave  autho- 
rity ;  and  thus  many  rules  for  good  writing  have 
been  established,  which  have  not  the  least  founda- 
tion in  truth  or  nature  ;  and  which  commonly  serve 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  curb  and  restrain  ge- 
nius, in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  restrain- 
ed the  dancing-master,  had  the  many  excellent  trea- 
ties on  that  art  laid  it  down  as  an  essential  rule  that 
every  man  must  dance  in  chains. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  all  imputation  of  laying 
down  a  rule  for  posterity,  founded  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  ipse  dixit, — for  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  have  not  the  profoundest  veneration, — we  shall 
here  wave  the  privilege  above  contended  for,  and 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  us  to  intersperse  these  several  digres- 
sive essays  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

And  here  we  shall  of  necessity  be  led  to  open  a 
new  vein  of  knowledge,  which,  if  it  hath  been  dis- 
covered, hath  not,  to  our  remembrance,  been 
wrought  on  by  any  ancient  or  modern  writer. 
This  vein  is  no  other  than  that  of  contrast,  which 
runs  through  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  may 
probably  have  a  large  share  in  constituting  in  us 
the  idea  of  all  beauty,  as  well  natural  as  artificial : 
for  what  demonstrates  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
auy  thing  but  its  reverse  !  Thus  the  beauty  of  day, 
and  that  of  summer,  is  set  off  by  the  horrors  of 
night  and  winter.  And,  I  believe,  if  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  seen  only  the  two  former,  he  would 
have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  beauty. 

But  to  avoid  too  serious  an  air  ;  can  it  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  finest  woman  in  the  world  would  lose 
all  benefit  of  her  charms  in  the  eye  of  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  one  of  another  castl  The  ladies 


themselves  seem  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  are  all 
industrious  to  procure  foils  :  nay,  they  will  become 
foils  to  themselves ;  for  I  have  observed  (at  Bath 
particularly)  that  they  endeavour  to  appear  as  ugly 
as  possible  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  set  off  that 
beauty  which  they  intend  to  show  you  in  the  evening. 

Most  artists  have  this  secret  in  practice,  though 
some,  perhaps,  have  not  much  studied  the  theory. 
The  jeweller  knows  that  the  finest  brilliant  requires 
a  foil ;  and  the  painter,  by  the  contrast  of  his  figures, 
often  acquires  great  applause. 

A  great  genius  among  us  will  illustrate  this  matter 
fully.  I  cannot,  indeed,  range  him  under  any  gene- 
ral head  of  common  artists,  as  he  hath  a  title  to  be 
placed  among  those 

Inventas  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes. 
Who  by  invented  arts  have  life  improved. 
I  mean  here  the  inventor  of  that    most    exquisite 
entertainment,  called  the  English  Pantomime. 

This  entertainment  consisted  of  two  parts,  which 
the  inventor  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  serious 
and  the  comic.  The  serious  exhibited  a  certain  num- 
ber of  heathen  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  certainly 
the  worst  and  dullest  company  into  which  an  audi- 
ence was  ever  introduced  ;  and  (which  was  a  secret 
known  to  few)  were  actually  intended  so  to  be,  in 
order  to  contrast  the  comic  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  display  the  tricks  of  harlequin  to  the 
better  advantage. 

This  was,  perhaps,  no  very  civil  use  of  such  per- 
sonages :  but  the  contrivance  was,  nevertheless,  in- 
genious enough,  and  had  its  effect.  And  this  will 
now  plainly  appear,  if,  instead  of  serious  and  comic, 
we  supply  the  words  duller  and  dullest  ;  for  the 
comic  was  certainly  duller  than  any  thing  before 
shown  on  the  stage,  and  could  be  set  oft'  only  by 
that  superlative  degree  of  dulness  which  composed 
the  serious.  So  intolerably  serious,  indeed,  were 
these  gods  and  heroes,  that  harlequin  (though  the 
English  gentleman  of  that  name  is  not  at  all  related 
to  the  French  family,  for  he  is  of  a  much  more  seri- 
ous disposition)  was  always  welcome  on  the  stage, 
as  he  relieved  the  audience  from  worse  company. 

Judicious  writers  have  always  practised  this  art  of 
contrast  with  great  success.  I  have  been  surprised 
that  Horace  should  cavil  at  this  art  in  Homer  ;  but 
indeed  he  contradicts  himself  in  the  very  next  line : 

Indignor  quanflor/tte  bonus  dormitat  Homerus, 
Verim  opere  in  longo  fas  cst  obrepere  sumnum, 

I  grieve  if  e'er  great  Homer  chance  to  sleep, 
Yet  slumbers  on  long  works  have  right  to  creep. 

For  we  are  not  here  to  understand,  as  perhaps 
some  have,  that  an  author  actually  falls  asleep  while 
he  is  writing.  It  is  true,  that  readers  are  too  apt  to 
be  so  overtaken ;  but  if  the  work  was  as  long  as  any 
of  Oldmixon,  the  author  himself  is  too  well  enter- 
tained to  be  subject  to  the  least  drowsiness.  He  is, 
as  Mr.  Pope  observes, 

Sleepless  himself  to  give  his  readers  sleep. 

To  say  the  truth,  these  soporific  parts  are  so  many 
scenes  of  serious  artfully  interwoven,  in  order  to 
contrast  and  set  off  the  rest ;  and  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  a  late  facetious  writer,  who  told  the 
public  that  whenever  he  was  dull  they  might  be 
assured  there  was  a  design  in  it. 

In  this  light,  then,  or  rather  in  this  darkness,  I 
would  have  the  reader  to  consider  these  initial 
essays.  And  after  this  Avarning,  if  he  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  he  can  find  enough  of  serious  in  other 
parts  of  this  history,  he  may  pass  over  these,  in 
which  we  profess  to  be  laboriously  dull,  and  begin 
the  following  books  at  the  second  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  v  liioli  Mr.  Jones  receives  many  friendly  visits  during  his 
coofioement ;  with  some  fine  touches  of  the  passion  of  love, 
scarce  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

J  >NES  had  many  visitors  during  his  confine- 
ment, though  some,  perhaps,  were  not  very  agree- 
able to  him.  Mr.  Allworthy  saw  him  almost  every 
day ;  but  though  he  pitied  Tom's  sufferings,  and 
greatly  approved  the  gallant  behaviour  which  had 
occasioned  them  ;  yet  he  thought  this  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  bring  him  to  a  sober  sense  of 
his  indiscreet  conduct ;  and  that  wholesome  advice 
for  that  purpose  could  never  be  applied  at  a  more 
proper  season  than  at  the  present,  when  the  mind 
was  softened  by  pain  and  sickness,  and  alarmed  by 
danger  ;  and  when  its  attention  was  xmembarrassed 
with  those  turbulent  passions  which  engage  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

At  all  seasons,  therefore,  when  the  good  man  was 
alone  with  the  youth,  especially  when  the  latter  was 
totally  at  ease,  he  took  occasion  to  remind  him  of 
his  former  miscarriages,  but  in  the  mildest  and  ten- 
derest  manner,  and  only  in  order  to  introduce  the 
caution  which  he  prescribed  for  his  future  beha- 
viour; "on  which  alone,"  he  assured  him,  "would 
depend  his  own  felicity,  and  the  kindness  which  he 
might  yet  promise  himself  to  receive  at  the  hands 


of  his  father  by  adoption,  unless  he  should  hereafter 
forfeit  his  good  opinion  :  for  as  to  what  had  past," 
he  said,  "  it  should  be  all  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
He  therefore  advised  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  this 
accident,  that  so  in  the  end  it  might  prove  a  visita- 
tion for  his  own  good." 

Thwackum  was  likewise  pretty  assiduous  in  his 
:   and   he  too   considered   a  sick-bed  to  be  a 
convenient  scene  for  lectures.     His  style,  however, 
was  more  severe  than  Mr.  Allworthy's  :  he  told  his 
pupil,   "  That  he  ought  to  look  on  his  broken  limb 
as  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  his  sins.     That  it 
would  become  him  to  be  daily  on  his  knees,  pour- 
ing forth  thanksgivings  that  he  had  broken  his  arm 
only,  and   not   his  neck  ;  which    latter,"    he   said, 
"  was  very  probably  reserved  for  some  future  occa- 
sion, and  that,  perhaps,  not  very  remote.     For  his 
part,"    he   said,     "  he   had   often  wondered    some 
judgment  had  not  overtaken  him   before  ;    but   it 
might  be  perceived  by  this,  that  divine  punishments, 
though  slow,  are  always  sure."     Hence  likewise  he 
advised  him,  "  to  foresee,  with  equal  certainty,  the 
greater  evils  which  were  yet  behind,  and  which  were 
as  sure  as  this  of  overtaking  him  in  his  state  of 
reprobacy-     These  are,"  said  he,    "  to  be   averted 
only  by  such  a  thorough  and  sincere  repentance  as 
not   to   be   expected  or  hoped  for  from  one  so 
abandoned  in  his  youth,    and  whose  mind,   I  am 
afraid,  is  totally  corrupted.     It   is  my  duty,  how- 
ever, to  exhort  you  to  this  repentance,  though  I  too 
well  know  all  exhortations  will  be  vain  and  fruitless. 
But  liberari  animam  meam.     I  can  accuse  my  own 
conscience  of  no  neglect ;  though  it  is  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  concern  I  see  you  travelling  on 
to  certain  misery  in  this  world,  and  to  as  certain 
damnation  in  the  next." 

Square  talked  in  a  very  different  strain  ;  he  said, 
'  Such  accidents  as  a  broken  bone  were  below  the 
consideration  of  a  wise  man.  That  it  was  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
mUclmnces,  to  reflect  that  they  are  liable  to  befal 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  are  undoubtedly  for  the 
good  of  the  whole."  He  said,  "it  was  a  mere  abuse 
of  words  to  call  those  things  evils,  in  which  there 
was  no  moral  unfituess  :  that  pain,  which  was  the 


worst  consequence  of  such  accidents,  was  the  most 
contemptible  thing  in  the  world ; "  with  mort  of 
the  like  sentences,  extracted  out  of  the  second  book 
of  Tully's  Tusculan  questions,  and  from  the  great 
lord  Shaftesbury.  In  pronouncing  these  he  was  one 
day  so  eager,  that  he  unfortunately  bit  his  tongue  ; 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  not  only  put  an  end 
to  his  discourse,  but  created  much  emotion  in  him, 
and  caused  him  to  mutter  an  oath  or  two  :  but  what 
was  worst  of  all,  this  accident  gave  Thwackum,  who 
was  present,  and  who  held  all  such  doctrine  to  be 
heathenish  and  atheistical,  an  opportunity  to  clap  a 
j  judgment  on  his  back.  Now  this  was  done  with  so 
malicious  a  sneer,  that  it  totally  unhinged  (if  I  may 
so  say)  the  temper  of  the  philosopher,  which  the  bite 
of  his  tongue  had  somewhat  ruffled  ;  and  as  he  was 
disabled  from  venting  his  wrath  at  his  lips,  he  had 
possibly  found  a  more  violent  method  of  revenging 
himself,  had  not  the  surgeon,  who  was  then  luckily 
in  the  room,  contrary  to  his  own  interest,  inter- 
posed and  preserved  the  peace. 

Mr.  Blifil  visited  his  friend  Jones  but  seldom,  and 
never  alone.  This  worthy  young  man,  however, 
professed  much  regard  for  him,  and  as  great  concern 
at  his  misfortune  ;  but  cautiously  avoided  any  inti- 
macy, lest,  as  he  frequently  hinted,  it  might  conta- 
minate the  sobriety  of  his  own  character  :  for  which 
purpose  he  had  constantly  in  his  mouth  that  proverb 


in  which  Solomon  speaks  against  evil  communica- 
tion. Not  that  he  was  so  bitter  as  Thwackum ; 
for  he  always  expressed  some  hopes  of  Tom's  re- 
formation ;  "  which,"  he  said,  "  the  unparalleled 
goodness  shown  by  his  uncle  on  this  occasion,  must 
certainly  effect  in"  one  not  absolutely  abandoned  :" 
but  concluded,  "  if  Mr.  Jones  ever  offends  hereafter, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  a  syllable  in  his  favour." 

As  to  squire  Western,  he  was  seldom  out  of  the 
sick-room,  unless  when  he  was  engaged  either  in 
the  field  or  over  his  bottle.  Nay,  he  would  some- 
times retire  hither  to  take  his  beer,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  he  was  prevented  from  forcing 
Jones  to  take  his  beer  too  :  for  no  quack  ever  held 
his  nostrum  to  be  a  more  general  panacea  than  he 
did  this  ;  which,  he  said,  had  more  virtue  in  it  than 
was  in  all  the  physic  in  an  apothecary's  shop.  He 
was,  however,  bv  much  entreaty,  prevailed  on  to 
forbear  the  application  of  this  medicine  ;  but  from 
serenading  his  patient  every  hunting  morning  with 
the  horn  under  his  window,  it  was  impossible  to 
withhold  him  ;  nor  did  he  ever  lay  aside  that  halloo, 
with  which  he  entered  into  all  companies,  when  he 
visited  Jones,  without  any  regard  to  the  sick  person's 
being  at  that  time  either  awake  or  asleep. ' 

This  boisterous  behaviour,  as  it  meant  no  harm, 
so  happily  it  effected  none,  and  was  abundantly 
compensated  to  Jones,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
sit  up,  by  the  company  of  Sophia,  whom  the  squire 
then  brought  to  visit  *him  ;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  long 
before  Jones  was  able  to  attend  her  to  the  harp- 
sichord, where  she  would  kindly  condescend,  for 
hours  together,  to  charm  him  with  the  most  deli- 
cious music,  unless  when  the  squire  thought  proper 
to  interrupt  her,  by  insisting  on  Old  Sir  Simon,  or 
some  other  of  his  favourite  pieces. 

Notwithstanding  the  nicest  guard  which  Sophia 
endeavoured  to  set  on  her  behaviour,  she  could  not 
avoid  letting  some  appearances  now  and  then  slip 
forth  :  for  love  may  again  be  likened  to  a  disease  in 
this,  that  when  it  is  denied  a  vent  in  one  part,  it  will 
certainly  break  out  in  another.  "What  her  lips, 
therefore,  concealed,  her  eyes,  her  blushes,  and 
many  little  involuntary  actions,  betrayed. 

One  dav,  when  Sophia  was  placing  <m  the  harpsi- 
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chord,  and  Jones  was  attending,  the  squire  came 
into  the  room,  crying,  "There,  Tom,  I  have  had 
a  battle  for  thee  below  stairs  with  thick  parson 
Thwackum.  He  hath  been  a  telling  Allworthy, 
before  my  face,  that  the  broken  bone  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  thee.  D — n  it,  says  I,  how  can  that  be1! 
Did  he  not  come  by  it  in  defence  of  a  young  woman! 
A  judgment  indeed !  Pox,  if  he  never  doth  any- 
thing worse,  he  will  go  to  heaven  sooner  than  all 
the  parsons  in  the  country.  He  hath  more  reason 
to  glory  in  it  than  to  be  ashamed  of  it." — "  Indeed, 
sir,"  says  Jones,  "  I  have  no  reason  for  either  ;  but 
if  it  preserved  Miss  Western,  I  shall  always  think  it 
the  happiest  accident  of  my  life." — "  And  to  gu," 
said  the  squire,  "  to  zet  Allworthy  against  thee  vor 
it !  D — n  un,  if  the  parson  had  unt  his  petticoats 
on,  I  should  have  lent  un  o  flick ;  for  I  love  thee 
dearly,  my  boy,  and  d — n  me  if  there  is  anything  in 
my  power  which  I  won't  do  for  thee.  Sha't  take 
thy  choice  of  all  the  horses  in  my  stable  to-morrow 
morning,  except  only  the  Chevalier  and  Miss  Slouch." 
Jones  thanked  him,  but  declined  accepting  the  offer. 
"  Nay,"  added  the  squire,  "  sha't  ha  the  sorrel  mare 
that  Sophy  rode.  She  cost  me  fifty  guineas,  and 
comes  six  years  old  this'  grass."  "  If  she  had  cost 
me  a  thousand,"  cries  Jones  passionately,  "  I  would 
have  given  her  to  the  dogs."  "  Pooh!  pooh!"  an- 
swered Western  :  "  What !  because  she  broke  thy 
arm  1  Shouldst  forget  and  forgive.  I  thought  hadst 
been  more  a  man  than  to  bear  malice  against  a 
dumb  creature." — Here  Sophia  interposed,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation,  by  desiring  her  father's 
leave  to  play  to  him  ;  a  request  which  he  never  re- 
fused. 

The  countenance  of  Sophia  had  undergone  more 
than  one  change  during  the  foregoing  speeches  ;  and 
probably  she  imputed  the  passionate  resentment 
which  Jones  had  expressed  against  the  mare,  to  a 
different  motive  from  that  from  which  her  father 
had  derived  it.  Her  spirits  were  at  this  time  in  a 
visible  flutter ;  and  she  played  so  intolerably  ill,  that 
had  not  Western  soon  fallen  asleep,  he  must  have 
remarked  it.  Jones,  however,  who  was  sufficiently 
awake,  and  was  not  without  an  ear,  any  more  than 
without  eyes,  made  some  observations  ;  which  being 
joined  to  all  which  the  reader  may  remember  to 
have  passed  formerly,  gave  him  pretty  strong  assur- 
ances, when  he  came  to  reflect  on  the  whole,  that 
all  was  not  well  in  the  tender  bosom  of  Sophia  ;  an 
opinion  which  many  young  gentlemen  will,  I  doubt 
not,  extremely  wonder  at  his  not  having  been  well 
confirmed  in  long  ago.  To  confess  the  truth,  he 
had  rather  too  much  diffidence  in  himself,  and  was 
not  forward  enough  in  seeing  the  advances  of  a  young 
lady ;  a  misfortune  which  can  be  cured  only  by  that 
early  town  education,  which  is  at  present  so  gene- 
rally in  fashion. 

When  these  thoughts  had  fully  taken  possession 
of  Jones,  they  occasioned  a  perturbation  in  his  mind, 
which,  in  a  constitution  less  pure  and  firm  than  his, 
might  have  been,  at  such  a  season,  attended  with 
very  dangerous  consequences.  He  was  truly  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  worth  of  Sophia.  He  extremely 
liked  her  person,  no  less  admired  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  tenderly  loved  her  goodness.  In  reality, 
as  he  had  never  once  entertained  any  thought  of 
possessing  her,  nor  had  ever  given  the  least  volun- 
tary indulgence  to  his  inclinations,  he  had  a  much 
stronger  passion  for  her  than  he  himself  was  ac- 
qxiainted  with.  His  heart  now  brought  forth  the 
full  secret,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assured  him  the 
adorable  object  returned  his  affection. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Which  all  who  have  no  heart  will  think  to  contain  much  ado 

about  nothing. 

THE  reader  will  perhaps  imagine,  the  sensations 
which  now  arose  in  Jones  to  have  been  so  sweet 
and  delicious,  that  they  would  rather  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  cheerful  serenity  in  the  mind,  than  any  of 
those  dangerous  effects  which  we  have  mentioned  ; 
but  in  fact,  sensations  of  this  kind,  however  deli- 
cious, are,  at  their  first  recognition,  of  a  very  tumul- 
tuous nature,  and  have  very  little  of  the  opiate  in 
them.  They  were,  moreover,  in  the  present  case, 
embittered  with  certain  circumstances,  which  being 
mixed  with  sweeter  ingredients,  tended  altogether 
to  compose  a  draught  that  might  be  termed  bitter- 
sweet ;  than  which,  as  nothing  can  be  more  disa- 
greeable to  the  palate,  so  nothing,  in  the  metaphori- 
cal sense,  can  be  so  injurious  to  the  mind. 

For  first,  though  he  had  sufficient  foundation  to 
flatter  himself  in  what  he  had  observed  in  Sophia, 
he  was  not  yet  free  from  doubt  of  misconstruing 
compassion,  or  at  best  esteem,  into  a  warmer  regard. 
He  was  far  from  a  sanguine  assurance  that  Sophia 
had  any  such  affections  towards  him,  as  might  pro- 
mise his  inclinations  that  harvest,  which,  if  they 
were  encouraged  and  nursed,  they  would  finally 
grow  up  to  require.  Besides,  if  he  could  hope  to 
find  no  bar  to  his  happiness  from  the  daughter,  he 
thought  himself  certain  of  meeting  an  effectual  bar 
in  the  father  ;  who,  though  he  was  a  country  squire 
in  his  diversions,  was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world 
in  whatever  regarded  his  fortune  ;  had  the  most  vio- 
lent affection  for  his  only  daughter,  and  had  often 
signified,  in  his  cups,  the  pleasure  he  proposed  in 
seeing  her  married  to  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
county.  Jones  was  not  so  vain  and  senseless  a  cox- 
comb as  to  expect,  from  any  regard  which  Western 
had  professed  for  him,  that  he  would  ever  be  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  these  views  of  advancing  his 
daughter.  He  well  knew,  that  fortune  is  generally 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  consideration,  which 
operates  on  the  best  of  parents  in  these  matters  :  for 
friendship  makes  us  warmly  espouse  the  interest  of 
others ;  but  it  is  very  cold  to  the  gratification  of 
their  passions.  Indeed,  to  feel  the  happiness  which 
may  result  from  this,  it  is  necessary  we  should  pos- 
sess the  passion  ourselves.  As  he  had  therefore 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  her  father's  consent ;  so  he 
thought  to  endeavour  to  succeed  without  it,  arid  by 
such  means  to  frustrate  the  great  point  of  Mr.  Wes- 
tern's life,  was  to  make  a  very  ill  use  of  his  hospitality, 
and  a  very  ungrateful  return  to  the  many  little  favours 
received  (however  roughly)  at  his  hands.  If  he  saw 
such  a  consequence  with  horror  and  disdain,  how 
much  more  was  he  shocked  with  what  regarded  Mr. 
Allworthy ;  to  whom,  as  he  had  more  than  filial  obli- 
gations, so  had  he  for  him  more  than  filial  piety ! 
He  knew  the  nature  of  that  good  man  to  be  so  averse 
to  any  baseness  or  treachery,  that  the  least  attempt 
of  such  a  kind  would  make  the  sight  of  the  guilty 
person  for  ever  odious  to  his  eyes,  and  his  name  a 
detestable  sound  in  his  ears.  The  appearance  of 
such  insurmountable  difficulties  was  sufficient  to 
have  inspired  him  with  despair,  however  ardent  his 
wishes  had  been  ;  but  even  these  were  controlled 
by  compassion  for  another  woman.  The  idea  of 
lovely  Molly  now  intruded  itself  before  him.  He 
had  sworn  eternal  constancy  in  her  arms,  and  she 
had  as  often  vowed  never  to  outlive  his  deserting 
her.  He  now  saw  her  in  all  the  most  shocking  pos- 
tures of  death ;  nay,  he  considered  all  the  miseries 
of  prostitution  to  which  she  would  be  liable,  and  of 
which  he  would  be  doubly  the  occasion ;  first  by 
seducing,  ana  then  by  deserting  her ;  for  he  well 
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knew  the  hatred  which  all  her  neighbours,  and  even 
her  own  sisters,  bore  her,  and  how  ready  they  would 
all  he  to  tear  her  to  pieces.  Indeed,  he  had  exposed 
-her  to  more  envy  than  shame,  or  rather  to  the  latter 
by  means  of  the  former :  for  many  women  abused 
her  for  being  a  whore,  while  they  envied  her  her 
lover,  and  her  finery,  and  would  have  been  them- 
selves glad  to  have  purchased  these  at  the  same 
rate.  The  ruin,  therefore,  of  the  poor  girl  must,  he 
foresaw,  unavoidably  attend  his  deserting  her ;  and 
this  thought  stung  him  to  the  soul.  Poverty  and 
distress  seemed  to  him  to  give  none  a  right  of  aggra- 
vating those  misfortunes.  The  meanness  of  her 
condition  did  not  represent  her  miserv  as  of  little 
consequence  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  it  appear  to  justify, 
or  even  to  palliate  his  guilt,  in  bringing  that  misery 
upon  her.  But  why  do  I  mention  justification  1 
His  own  heart  would  not  suffer  him  to  destroy  a 
human  creature  who  he  thought  loved  him,  and  had 
to  that  love  sacrificed  her  innocence.  His  own  good 
heart  pleaded  her  cause ;  not  as  a  cold  venal  advo- 
cate, but  as  one  interested  in  the  event,  and  which 
must  itself  deeply  share  in  all  the  agonies  its  owner 
brought  on  another. 

When  this  powerful  advocate  had  sufficiently 
raised  the  pity  of  Jones,  by  painting  poor  Molly  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  wretchedness ;  it  artfully 
called  in  the  assistance  of  another  passion,  and  re- 
presented the  girl  in  all  the  amiable  colours  of  youth, 
health,  and  beauty ;  as  one  greatly  the  object  of 
desire,  and  much  more  so,  at  least  to  a  good  mind, 
from  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  object  of  compas- 
sion. 

Amidst  these  thoughts,  poor  Jones  passed  a  long 
sleepless  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  result  of  the 
whole  was  to  abide  by  Molly,  and  to  think  no  more 
of  Sophia. 

In  this  virtuous  resolution  he  continued  all  the 
next  day  till  the  evening,  cherishing  the  idea  of 
Molly,  and  driving  Sophia  from  his  thoughts ;  but  i 
in  the  fatal  evening,  a  very  trilling  accident  set  all 
his  passions  again  on  float,  and  worked  so  total  a 
change  in  his  mind,  that  we  think  it  decent  to  com- 
municate it  in  a  fresh  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  little  chapter,  in  which  is  contained  a  little  incident. 
AMONG  other  visitants,  who  paid  their  compliments 
to  the  young  gentleman  in  his  confinement,  Mrs. 
Honour  was  one.  The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he 
reflects  on  some  expressions  which  have  formerly 
dropt  from  her,  may  conceive  that  she  herself  had 
a  very  particular  affection  for  Mr.  Jones ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  was  no  such  thing.  Tom  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow;  and  for  that  species  of  men  Mrs. 
Honour  had  some  regard  ;  but  this  was  perfectly  in- 
discriminate ;  for  having  been  crossed  in  the  love 
which  she  bore  a  certain  nobleman's  footman,  who 
had  basely  deserted  -her  after  a  promise  of  marriage, 
she  had  so  securely  kept  together  the  broken  remains 
of  her  heart,  that  no  man  had  ever  since  been  able 
to  possess  himself  of  any  single  fragment.  She 
viewed  all  handsome  men  with  that  equal  regard 
and  benevolence  which  a  sober  and  virtuous  mind 
bears  to  all  the  good.  She  might  indeed  be  called  a 
lover  of  men,  as  Socrates  was  a  lover  of  mankind, 
preferring  one  to  another  for  coporeal,  as  he  for 
mental  qualifications ;  but  never  carrying  this  pre- 
ference so  far  as  to  cause  any  perturbation  in  the 
philosophical  serenity  of  her  temper. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Jones  had  that  conflict  with 
himself  which  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, Mrs.  Honour  came  into  his  room,  and  finding 


him  alone,  began  in  the  following  manner : — "  La, 
sir,  where  do\ou  think  I  have  been  1  I  warrant* 
you,  you  would  not  guess  in  fifty  years  ;  but  if  you 
did  guess,  to  be  sure  I  must  not  tell  you  neither." — 
'•  Nay,  if  it  be  something  which  you  must  not  tell 
me,"  said  Jones,  "  I  shall  have  the  curiosity  to  inquire, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  be  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse 
me." — "  I  dolPt  know,"  cries  she,  "  why  I  should 
refuse  you  neither,  for  that  matter ;  for  to  be  sure 
vou  won't  mention  it  any  more.  And  for  that 
matter,  if  you  knew  where  I  have  been,  unless  you 
knew  what  I  have  been  about,  it  would  not  signify 
much.  Nay,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  kept  a 
secret  for  my  part ;  for  to  be  sure  she  is  the  best  lady 
in  the  world."  Upon  this,  Jones  began  to  beg 
earnestly  to  be  let  into  this  secret,  and  faithfully 
promised  not  to  divulge  it.  She  then  proceeded 
thus  : — "  Why  you  must  know,  sir,  my  young  lady 
sent  me  to  inquire  after  Molly  Seagrim,  and  to 
see  whether  the  wench  wanted  any  thing ;  to  be 
sure,  I  did  not  care  to  go,  methinks ;  but  servants 
must  do  what  they  are  ordered. — How  could  you 
undervalue  yourself  so,  Mr.  Jones  1 — So  my  fedy  bid 
me  go  and  carry  her  some  linen,  and  other  things. 
She  is  too  good".  If  such  forward  sluts  were  sent 
to  Bridewell,  it  would  be  better  for  them.  I  told 
my  lady,  says  I,  madam,  your  la'ship  is  encouraging 
idleness." — "  And  was  my  Sophia  so  good  !"  says 
Jones.  "  My  Sophia,  I  assure  you !  marry  come 
up!"  answered  Honour.  "  And  yet  if  you  knew 
all, — indeed,  if  I  was  as  Mr.  Jones,  I  should  look  a 
little  higher  than  such  trumpery  as  Molly  Seagrim." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  these  words,"  replied 
Jones,  "  If  I  knew  all!"  "I  mean  what  I  mean," 
says  Honour.  "  Don't  you  remember  putting  your 
hands  in  my  lady's  muff  once!  I  vow  I  could 
almost  find  in  my  heart  to  tell,  if  I  was  certain  my 
lady  would  never  come  to  the  hearing  on't."  Jones 
then  made  several  solemn  protestations.  And  Ho- 
nour proceeded, — "  then  to  be  sure,  my  lady  gave 
me  that  muff;  and  afterwards,  upon  hearing -\v  hat 

you  had  done  " "  Then  you  told  her  what  I  had 

done !"  interrupted  Jones.  "  If  I  did,  sir,"  answered 
she,  "  you  need  not  be  angry  with  me.  Many's  the 
man  would  have  given  bis  head  to  have  had  my 
lady  told,  if  they  had  known, — for,  to  be  sure,  the 
biggest  lord  in  the  land  might  be  proud — but,  I 
protest,  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you."  Jones 
fell  to  entreaties,  and  soon  prevailed  on  her  to  go  on 
thus.  "  You  must  know  then,  sir,  that  my  lady  had 
given  this  muff  to  me  ;  but  about  a  day  or  two  after 
I  had  told  her  the  story,  she  quarrels  with  her  new 
muff,  and  to  be  sure  it  is  the  prettiest  that  ever  was 
seen.  Honour,  says  she,  this  is  an  odious  muff;  it 
is  too  big  for  me :  I  can't  wear  it  :  till  I  can  get 
another,  you  must  let  me  have  my  old  one  again, 
and  you  may  have  this  in  the  room  on't — for  she's  a 
good  lady,  and  scorns  to  give  a  thing  and  take  a 
thing,  I  promise  you  that.  So  to  be  sure  I  fetched  it 
her  back  again,  and,  I  believe,  she  hath  worn  it  upon 
her  arm  almost  ever  since,  and  I  warrants  hath  given 
it  many  a  kiss  when  nobody  hath  seen  her." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Western  himself,  who  came  to  summon  Jones  to  the 
harpsichord ;  whither  the  poor  young  fellow  went 
all  pale  and  trembling.  This  Western  observed, 
but,  on  seeing  Mrs.  Honour,  imputed  it  to  a  wrong 
cause  ;  and  bavin  g  given  Jones  a  hearty  curse  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  he  bid  him  beat  abroad,  and 
not  poach  up  the  game  in  his  warren. 

Sophia  looked  this  evening  with  more  than  usual 
beauty,  and  we  may  believe  it  was  no  small  addition 
to  her  charms,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  she  no\? 
happened  to  have  on  her  right  arm  this  very  muff. 
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She  was  playing  one  of  her  father's  favourite  tunes, 
and  he  was  leaning  on  her  chair,  when  the  muff  fell 
over  her  fingers,  and  put  her  out.  This  so  discon- 
certed the  squire,  that  he  snatched  the  muff  from 
her,  and  with  a  hearty  curse  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Sophia  instantly  started  up,  and  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  recovered  it  from  the  flames. 

Though  this  incident  will  probably  appear  of  little 
consequence  to  many  of  our  readers ;  yet,  trifling 
us  it  was,  it  had  so  violent  an  effect  on  poor  Jones, 
that  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  it.  In  reality, 
there  are  many  little  circumstances  too  often  omitted 
by  injudicious  historians,  from  which  events  of  the 
utmost  importance  arise.  The  world  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  a  vast  machine,  in  which  the  great 
wheels  are  originally  set  in  motion  by  those  which 
are  very  minute,  and  almost  imperceptible  to  any  but 
the  strongest  eyes. 

Thus,  not  all  the  charms  of  the  incomparable 
Sophia ;  not  all  the  dazzling  brightness,  and  languish- 
ing softness  of  her  eyes  ;  the  harmony  of  her  voice, 
and  of  her  person ;  not  all  her  wit,  good-humour, 
greatness  of  mind,  or  sweetness  of  disposition,  had 
been  able  so  absolutely  to  conquer  and  enslave  the 
heart  of  poor  Jones,  as  this  little  incident  of  the  muff. 
Thus  the  poet  sweetly  sings  of  Troy — 

Cnptiqae  dolis  lachrymisquc  coacti 

Quits  neque  Tydides,  nee  Larissaws  Achilles, 
Non  anni  dumuere  decem,  nun  mille  Carince. 

What  Diomede  or  Thetis'  greater  son 

A  thousand  ships,  nor  ten  years'  siege  had  done. 

False  tears,  and  fawning  words  the  city  won. 

The  citadel  of  Jones  was  now  taken  by  surprise. 
All  those  considerations  of  honour  and  prudence 
which  our  hero  had  lately  with  so  much  military 
wisdom  placed  as  guards  over  the  avenues  of  his 
heart,  ran  away  from  their  posts,  and  the  god  of  love 
marched  in,  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  very  long  chapter,  containing  a  very  great  incident. 
BUT  though  this  victorious  deity  easily  expelled  his 
avowed  enemies  from  the  heart  of  Jones,  he  found 
it  more  difficult  to  supplant  the  garrison  which  he 
himself  had  placed  there.  To  lay  aside  all  allegory, 
the  concern  for  what  must  become  of  poor  Molly 
greatly  disturbed  and  perplexed  the  mind  of  the 
worthy  youth.  The  superior  merit  of  Sophia  totally 
eclipsed,  or  rather  extinguished,  all  the  beauties  of 
the  poor  girl ;  but  compassion  instead  of  contempt 
succeeded  to  love.  He  was  soon  convinced  the  girl 
had  placed  all  her  affections,  and  all  her  prospect  of 
future  happiness,  in  him  only.  For  this  he  had,  he 
knew,  given  sufficient  occasion,  by  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion of  tenderness  towards  her:  a  tenderness 
which  he  had  taken  every  means  to  persuade  her  he 
would  always  maintain.  She,  on  her  side,  had 
assured  him  of  her  firm  belief  in  his  promises,  and 
had  with  the  most  solemn  vows  declared,  that  on  his 
fulfilling  or  breaking  these  promises  it  depended 
whether  she  should  be  the  happiest  or  most  miser- 
able of  womankind.  And  to  be  the  author  of  this 
highest  degree  of  misery  to  a  human  being,  was  ;i 
thought  on  which  he  could  not  bear  to  ruminate  a 
single  moment.  He  considered  this  poor  girl  as 
having  sacrificed  to  him  everything  in  her  little 
power;  as  having  been  at  her  own  expense  the  object 
of  his  pleasure  ;  as  sighing  and  languishing  for  him 
even  at  that  very  instant.  Shall  then,  says  he, 
my  recovery,  for  which  she  hath  so  ardently  wished ; 
shall  my  presence,  which  she  hath  so  eagerly  ex- 
pected, instead  of  giving  her  that  joy  with  which 
she  hath  flattered  herself,  cast  her  at  once  down  into 


misery  and  despair!  Can  I  be  such  a  villain  1 
Here,  when  the  genius  of  poor  Molly  seemed  trium- 
phant, the  love  of  Sophia  towards  him,  which  now 
appeared  no  longer  dubious,  rushed  upon  his  mind, 
and  bore  away  every  obstacle  bexbre  it. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  make  Molly  amends  another  way  ; 
namely,  by  giving  her  a  sum  of  money.  This,  ne- 
vertheless, he  almost  despaired  of  her  accepting, 
when  he  recollected  the  frequent  and  •vehement  as- 
surances he  had  received  from  her,  that  the  world 
put  in  balance  with  him  would  make  her  no  amends 
for  his  loss.  However,  her  extreme  poverty,  and 
chiefly  her  egregious  vanity  (somewhat  of  which  hath 
been  already  hinted  to  the  reader),  gave  him  some 
little  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  all  her  avowed 
tenderness,  she  might  in  time  be  brought  to  content 
herself  with  a  fortune  superior  to  her  expectation, 
and  which  might  indulge  her  vanity,  by  setting  her 
above  all  her  equals.  He  resolved  therefore  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  a  proposal  of  this 
kind. 

One  day,  accordingly,  when  his  arm  was  so  well 
recovered  that  he  could  walk  easily  with  it  slung  in 
a  sash,  he  stole  forth,  at  a  season  when  the  squire 
was  engaged  in  his  field  exercises,  and  visited  his 
fair  one.  Her  mother  and  sisters,  whom  he  found 
taking  their  tea,  informed  him  first  that  Molly  was 
not  at  home  ;  but  afterwards  the  eldest  sister  ac- 
quainted him,  with  a  malicious  smile,  that  she  was 
above  stairs  a-bed.  Tom  had  no  objection  to  this 
situation  of  his  mistress,  and  immediately  ascended 
the  ladder  which  led  towards  her  bedchamber  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  top,  he,  to  his  great  surprise, 
found  the  door  fast ;  nor  could  he  for  some  time 
obtain  any  answer  from  within  ;  for  Molly,  as  she 
herself  afterwards  informed  him,  was  fast  asleep. 

The  extremes  of  grief  and  joy  have  been  remarked 
to  produce  very  similar  effects ;  and  when  either  of 
these  rushes  on  us  by  surprise,  it  is  apt  to  create 
such  a  total  perturbation  and  confusion,  that  we  are 
often  thereby  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  our  faculties. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at,  that  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  Mr.  Jones  should  so  strongly  operate 
on  the  mind  of  Molly,  and  should  overwhelm  her 
with  such  confusion,  that  for  some  minutes  she  \v:is 
unable  to  express  the  great  raptures,  with  which 
the  reader  will  suppose  she  was  affected  on  this  oc- 
casion. As  for  Jones,  he  was  so  entirely  poss 
and  as  it  were  enchanted,  by  the  presence  of  his 
beloved  object,  that  he  for  a  while  forgot  Sophia, 
and  consequently  the  principal  purpose  of  his  \isit. 

This  however  soon  recurred  to  his  memory  ;  and 
after  the  first  transports  of  their  meelin;;-  were  mer, 
he  found  means  by  degrees  to  introduce  a  discourse 
on  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  attend  their 
amour,  if  Mr.  Airworthy,  who  had  strictly  forbidden 
him  ever  seeing  her  more,  should  discover  that,  lie 
still  carried  on  this  commerce.  Such  ;>.  disroM-r\ , 
which  his  enemies  gave  him  reason  to  think  would 
be  unavoidable,  must,  he  said,  end  in  his  ruin,  nnd 
consequently  in  hers.  Since  therefore  their  hard 
fates  had  determined  that  they  must  separate,  he 
advised  her  to  bear  it  with  resolution,  and  swore 
he  would  never  omit  any  opportunity,  through  the 
course  of  his  life,  of  showing  her  the  sincerity  of  his 
affection,  by  providing  for  her  in  a  manner  beyond 
her  utmost  expectation,  or  even  beyond  her  wishes, 
if  ever  that  should  be  in  his  power;  concluding  at 
last,  that  she  might  soon  find  some  man  who  would 
marry  her,  and  who  would  make  her  much  happier 
than  she  could  be  by  leading  a  disreputable  life  with 
him. 

Molly  remained  a  few  moments  in  silence,    and 
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than  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she  began  to 
upbraid  him  in  the  following  words :  "  And  this  is 
your  love  for  me,  to  forsake  me  in  this  manner, 
now  you  have  ruined  me  !  How  often,  when  I  have 
told  you  that  all  men  are  false  and  perjury  like,  and 
grow  tired  of  us  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  had  their 
wicked  wills  of  us,  how  often  have  you  sworn  you 
would  never  forsake  me !  And  can  you  be  such  a 
perjury  man  after  all  ?  What  signifies  all  the  riches 
in  the  world  to  me  without  you,  now  you  have 
gained  my  heart,  so  you  have — you  have — 1  Why 
do  you  mention  another  man  to  me  1  I  can  never 
love  any  other  man  as  long  as  I  live.  All  other 
men  are  nothing  to  me.  If  the  greatest  squire  in 
all  the  country  would  come  a  suiting  to  me  to-mor- 
row, I  would  not  give  my  company  to  him.  No,  I 
shall  always  hate  and  despise  the  whole  sex  for  your 
sake." — 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  when  an  accident  put  a 
stop  to  her  tongue,  before  it  had  run  out  half  its 
career.  The  room,  or  rather  garret,  in  which  Molly 
lay,  being  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  was  of  a  sloping  figure,  resembling 
the  great  Delta  of  the  Greeks.  The  English  reader 
may  perhaps  form  a  better  idea  of  it,  by  being  told 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright  any  where 
but  in  the  middle.  Now,  as  this  room  wanted  the 
conveniency  of  a  closet,  Molly  had,  to  supply  that 
defect,  nailed  up  an  old  rug  against  the  rafters  of  the 
house,  which  inclosed  a  little  hole  where  her  best 
apparel,  such  as  the  remains  of  that  sack  which  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  some  caps,  and  other  things 
with  which  she  had  lately  provided  herself,  were 
hung  up  and  secured  from  the  dust. 

This  inclosed  place  exactly  fronted  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  to  which,  indeed,  the  rug  hung  so  near,  that  it 
served  in  a  manner  to  supply  the  want  of  curtains. 
Now,  whether  Molly,  in  the  agonies  of  her  rage, 
pushed  tin's  rug  with  her  feet ;  or  Jones  might  touch 
it :  or  whether  the  pin  or  nail  gave  way  of  its  own 
accord,  I  am  not  certain ;  but  as  Molly  pronounced 
those  last  words,   which   are  recorded   above,   the  I 
wicked  rug  got  loose  from  its  fastening,  and  disco-  ! 
vered  every  thing  hid  behind  it ;  where  among  other  1 
female  utensils  appeared — (with  shame   I  write  it, 
and  with  sorrow  will  it  be  read)— the  philosopher 
Square,  in  a  posture  (for  the  place  would  not  near 
admit  his  standing  upright)  as  ridiculous  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived. 

The  posture,  indeed,  in  which  he  stood,  was  not 
greatly  unlike  that  of  a  soldier  who  is  tied  neck  and 
heels  ;  or  rather  resembling  the  attitude  in  which  we" 
often  see  fellows  in  the  public  streets  of  London,  who 
are  not  suffering  but  deserving  punishment  by.  so 
standing.  He  had  a  nightcap  belongin?  to  Molly 
on  his  head,  and  his  two  large  eyes,  the  moment  the 
rug  fell,  stared  directly  at  Jones  ;  so  that  when  the 
idea  of  philosophy  was  added  to  the  figure  now  dis- 
covered, it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  anv 
spectator  to  have  refrained  from  immoderate  laughter. 
I  question  not  but  the  surprise  of  the  reader  will 
be  here  equal  to  that  of  Jones ;  as  the  suspicions 
which  must  arise  from  the  appearance  of  this  wise 
and  grave  man  in  such  a  place,  may  seem  so  incon- 
isisteut  with  that  character  which  he  hath,  doubtless, 
maintained  hitherto,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one. 

But  to  confess  the  truth,  this  inconsistency  is  rather 
maginary  than  real.  Philosophers  are  composed  of 
flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  other  human  creatures  ; 
nd  however  sublimated  and  refined  the  theory  of 
hese  may  be,  a  little  practical  frailty  is  as  incident 
o  them  as  to  other  mortals.  It  is,  indeed,  in  theory 
nly,  and  not  in  practice,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
at  consists  the  difference :  for  though  such  great 


beings  think  much  better  and  more  wisely. 
always  act  exactly  like  other  men.  They  know  very 
well  how  to  subdue  all  appetites  and  passions,  and 
to  despise  both  pain  and  pleasure  ;  and  this  know- 
ledge affords  much  delightful  contemplation,  and  ia 
easily  acquired  ;  but  the  practice  would  bo  vexatious 
and  troublesome  ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  wisdom 
which  teaches  them  to  know  this,  teaches  them  to 
avoid  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Mr.  Square  happened  to  be  at  church  on  that 
Sunday,  when,  as  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  re- 
member, the  appearance  of  Molly  in  her  sack  had 
caused  all  that  disturbance.  Here  he  first  observed 
her,  and  was  so  pleased  with  her  beauty,  that  he 
prevailed  with  the  young  gentlemen  to  change  their 
intended  ride  that  evening,  that  he  might  pass  by 
the  habitation  of  Molly,  and  by  that  means  might 
obtain  a  second  chance  of  seeing  her.  This  reason, 
however,  as  we  did  not  at  that  time  mention  to  any, 
so  neither  did  we  think  proper  to  communicate  it 
then  to  the  reader. 

Among  other  particulars  which  constitute  the  un- 
fitness  of  things  in  Mr.  Square's  opinion,  danger  and 
difficulty  were  two.  The  difficulty  therefore  which 
he  apprehended  there  might  be  in  corrupting  this 
young  wench,  and  the  danger  which  would  accrue  to 
his  character  on  the  discovery,  were  such  strong  dis- 
suasives,  that  it  is  probable  he  at  first  intended  to 
have  contented  himself  with  the  pleasing  ideas  which 
the  sight  of  beauty  furnishes  us  with.  These  the 
gravest  men,  after  a  full  meal  of  serious  meditation, 
often  allow  themselves  by  way  of  dessert  :  for  which 
purpose,  certain  books  and  pictures  find  their  way 
into  the  most  private  recesses  of  their  study,  and  a 
certain  liquorish  part  of  natural  philosophy  is  often 
the  principal  subject  of  their  conversation. 

But  when  the  philosopher  heard,  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards, that  the  fortress  of  virtue  had  already  been 
subdued,  he  began  to  give  a  larger  scope  to  his  dc 
His  appetite  was  not  of  that  squeamish  kind  which 
cannot  feed  on  a  dainty  because  another  hath  tasted 
it.  In  short,  he  liked  the  girl  the  better  for  the  want 
of  that  chastity,  which,  if  she  had  possessed  it,  must 
have  been  a  bar  to  his  pleasures ;  he  pursued  and 
obtained  her. 

The  reader  will  be  mistaken,  if  he  thinks  Molly 
gave  Square  the  preference  to  her  younger  lover :  on 
the  contrary,  had  she  been  confined  to  the  choice  of 
one  only,  Tom  Jones  would- undoubtedly  have  been, 
of  the  two,  the  victorious  person.  Nor  was  it  solely 
the  consideration  that  two  are  better  than  one  (though 
this  had  its  proper  weight)  to  which  Mr.  Square 
owed  his  success :  the  absence  of  Jones  during  his 
confinement  was  an  unlucky  circumstance  ;  and  in 
that  interval,  some  well  chosen  presents  from  the 
philosopher  so  softened  and  unguarded  the  girl's 
heart  that  a  favourable  opportunity  became  irresisti- 
ble, and  Square  triumphed  over  the  poor  remains  of 
virtue  which  subsisted  in  the  bosom  of  Molly. 

It  is  now  about  a  fortnight  since  this  conquest, 
when  Jones  paid  the  above-mentioned  visit  to  his 
mistress,  at  a  time  when  ahe  and  Square  were  in  bed 
together.  This  was  the  true  reason  why  the  mother 
denied  her  as  we  have  seen ;  for  as  the  old  woman 
shared  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  iniquity  of  her 
daughter,  she  encouraged  and  protected  her  in  it  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power  ;  but  such  was  the  envy  and 
hatred  which  the  elder  sister  bore  towards  Molly, 
that,  .notwithstanding  she  had  some  part  of  the 
booty,  she  would  willingly  have  parted  with  this  to 
ruin  her  sister  and  spoil  her  trade.  Hence  she  had 
acquainted  Jones  with  her  being  above  stairs  in  bed, 
in  hopes  that  he  might  have  caught  her  in  Square's 
arms.  This,  however,  Molly  found  means  to  pre- 
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vent,  as  the  door  was  fastened ;  which  gave  her  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  her  lover  behind  that  rug 
or  blanket  where  he  now  was  unhappily  discovered. 

Square  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  than  Molly 
flung  herself  back  on  the  bed,  cried  out  she  was 
undone,  and  abandoned  herself  to  despair.  This 
poor  girl,  who  was  yet  but  a  novice  in  her  business, 
had  not  arrived  to  that  perfection  of  assurance  which 
helps  off  a  town  lady  in  any  extremity  ;  and  either 
prompts  her  with  an  excuse,  or  else  inspires  her  to 
brazen  out  the  matter  with  her  husband  ;  who,  from 
love  of  quiet,  or  out  of  fear  of  his  reputation,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  from  fear  of  the  gallant,  who, 
like  Mr.  Constant  in  the  play,  wears  a  sword,  is 
glad  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  content  to  put  his  horns 
in  his  pocket.  Molly,  on  the  contrary,  was  silenced 
by  this  evidence,  and  very  fairly  gave  up  a  cause 
which  she  had  hitherto  maintained  with  so  many 
tears,  and  with  such  solemn  and  vehement  protesta- 
tions of  the  purest  love  and  constancy. 

As  to  the  gentleman  behind  the  arras,  he  was  not 
in  much  less  consternation.  He  stood  for  a  while 
motionless,  and  seemed  equally  at  a  loss  what  to  say, 
or  whither  to  direct  his  eyes.  Jones,  though  perhaps 
the  most  astonished  of  the  three,  first  found  his 
tongue  ;  and  being  immediately  recovered  from  those 
uneasy  sensations  which  Molly  by  her  upbraidings 
had  occasioned,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laughter,  and 
then  saluting  Mr.  Square,  advanced  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  to  relieve  him  from  his  place  of  con- 
finement. 

Square,  being  now  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  in  which  part  only  he  could  stand  upright, 
looked  at  Jones  with  a  very  grave  countenance,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  sir,  I  see  you  enjoy  this  mighty 
discovery,  and,  I  dare  swear,  take  great  delight  in 
the  thoughts  of  exposing  me  ;  but  if  you  will  consi- 
der the  matter  fairly,  you  will  find  you  are  yourself 
only  to  blame.  I  am  not  guilty  of  corrupting  inno- 
cence. I  have  done  nothing  for  which  that  part  of 
the  world  which  judges  of  matters  by  the  rule  of  right, 
will  condemn  me.  Fitness  is  governed  by  the  nature 
of  things,  and  not  by  customs,  forms,  or  munici- 
pal laws.  Nothing  is  indeed  unfit  which  is  not 
unnatural." — "Well  reasoned,  old  boy,"  answered 
Jones  ;  "  but  why  dost  thou  think  that  I  should 
desire  to  expose  thee  1  I  promise  thee,  I  was  never 
better  pleased  with  thee  in  my  life  ;  and  unless  thou 
hast  a  rnind  to  discover  it  thyself,  this  affair  may 
remain  a  profound  secret  for  me." — "  Nay,  Mr. 
Jones,"  replied  Square,  "  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  undervalue  reputation.  Good  fame  is  a  species  of 
the  Kalon,  and  it  is  by  no  means  fitting  to  neglect 
it.  Besides,  to  murder  one's  own  reputation  is  a 
kind  of  suicide,  a  detestable  and  odious  vice.  If  you 
think  proper,  therefore,  to  conceal  any  infirmity  of 
mine  (for  such  I  may  have,  since  no  man  is  perfectly 
perfect),  I  promise  you  I  will  not  betray  myself. 
Things  may  be  fitting  to  be  done,  which  are  not 
fitting  to  be  boasted  of;  for  by  the  perverse  judgment 
of  the  world,  that  often  becomes  the  subject  of 
censure,  which  is,  in  truth,  not  only  innocent  but 
laudable." — "  Right!"  cries  Jones:  "what  can  be 
more  innocent  than  the  indulgence  of  a  natural 
appetite  1  or  what  more  laudable  than  the  propagation 
of  our  species'?" — "To  be  serious  with  you,"  an- 
swered Square,  "  I  profess  they  always  appeared  so  to 
me." — "  And  yet,"  said  Jones,  "  you  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  when  my  affair  with  this  girl  was  first 
discovered." — "  Why,  I  must  confess,"  says  Square, 
"  as  the  matter  was  misrepresented  to  me,  by  that 
parson  Thwackum,  I  might  condemn  the  corruption 
of  innocence  :  it  was  that,  sir,  it  was  that— and  that — : 
for  you  must  know,  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  consideration 


of  fitness,  very  minute  circumstances,  sir,  very  minute 
circumstances  cause  great  alteration." — "  Well," 
cries  Jones,  "  be  that  as  it  will,  it  shall  be  your  own 
fault,  as  I  have  promised  you,  if  you  ever  hear  any 
more  of  this  adventure.  Behave  kindly  to  the  girl, 
and  I  will  never  open  my  lips  concerning  the  matter 
to  any  one.  And,  Molly,  do  you  be  faithful  to  your 
friend,  and  I  will  not  only  forgive  your  infidelity  to 
me,  but  will  do  you  all  the  service  I  can."  So 
saying,  he  took  a  hasty  leave,  and,  slipping  down 
the  ladder,  retired  with  much  expedition. 

Square  was  rejoiced  to  find  this  adventure  was 
likely  to  have  no  worse  conclusion  ;  and  as  for 
Molly,  being  recovered  from  her  confusion,  she  be- 
gan at  first  to  upbraid  Square  with  having  been  the 
occasion  of  her  loss  of  Jones ;  but  that  gentleman 
soon  found  the  means  of  mitigating  her  anger, 
partly  by  caresses,  and  partly  by  a  small  nostrum 
from  his  purse,  of  wonderful  and  approved  efficacy 
in  purging  off  the  ill  humours  of  the  mind,  and  in 
restoring  it  to  a  good  temper. 

She  then  poured  forth  a  vast  profusion  of  tender- 
ness towards  her  new  lover  ;  turned  all  she  had  said 
to  Jones,  and  Jones  himself,  into  ridicule ;  and 
vowed,  though  he  once  had  the  possession  of  her 
person,  none  but  Square  had  ever  been  master  of 
her  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

By  comparing  which  with  the  former,  the  reader  may  possibly 
correct  some  abuse  which  he  hath  formerly  been  guilty  of 
in  the  application  of  the  word  Love. 

THE  infidelity  of  Molly,  which  Jones  had  now  dis- 
covered, would,  perhaps,  have  vindicated  a  much 
greater  degree  of  resentment  than  he  expressed  on 
the  occasion ;  and  if  he  had  abandoned  her  directly 
from  that  moment,  very  few,  I  believe,  would  have 
blamed  him. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  saw  her  in  the 
light  of  compassion ;  and  though  his  love  to  hei  was 
not  of  that  kind  which  could  give  him  any  great 
uneasiness  at  her  inconstancy,  yet  was  he  not  a  little 
shocked  on  reflecting  that  he  had  himself  originally 
corrupted  her  innocence  ;  for  to  this  corruption  he 
imputed  all  the  vice  into  which  she  appeared  now 
so  likely  to  plunge  herself. 

This  consideration  gave  him  no  little  uneasiness, 
till  Betty,  the  elder  sister,  was  so  kind,  some  time 
afterwards,  entirely  to  cure  him  by  a  hint,  that  one 
Will  Barnes,  and  not  himself,  had  been  the  first 
seducer  of  Molly  ;  and  that  the  little  child,  which  he 
had  hitherto  so  certainly  concluded  to  be  his  own, 
might  very  probably  have  an  equal  title,  at  least,  to 
claim  Barnes  for  its  father. 

Jones  eagerly  pursued  this  scent  when  he  had 
first  received  it ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  suffi- 
ciently assured  that  the  girl  had  told  him  truth,  not 
only  by  the  confession  of  the  fellow,  but  at  last  by 
that  of  Molly  herself. 

This  Will  Barnes  was  a  country  gallant,  and  had 
acquired  as  many  trophies  of  this  kind  as  any  ensign 
or  attorney's  clerk  in  the  kingdom.  Ht  had,  in- 
deed, reduced  several  women  to  a  state  of  utter  pro- 
fligacy, had  broke  the  hearts  of  some,  and  had  the 
honour  of  occasioning  the  violent  death  of  one  poor 
girl,  who  had  either  drowned  herself,  or,  what  was 
rather  more  probable,  had  been  drowned  by  him. 

Among  other  of  his  conquests,  this  fellow  had 
triumphed  over  the  heart  of  Betty  Seagrim.  He 
had  made  love  to  her  long  before  Molly  was  gro-.vn 
to  be  a  fit  object  of  that  pastime  ;  but  had  after- 
wards deserted  her,  and  applied  to  her  sister,  with 
whom  he  had  almost  immediate  success.  Now 
Will  had,  in  reality,  the  sole  possession  of  Molly' 
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affection,  while  Jones  and  Square  were  almost 
equally  sacrifices  to  her  interests  and  to  her  pride. 

Hence  had  grown  that  implacable  hatred  which 
we  hare  before  seen  raging  in  the  mind  of  Betty ; 
though  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  assign  this 
cause  sooner;  as  envy  itself  alone  was  adequate  to 
all  the  effects  we  have  mentioned. 

Jones  was  become  perfectly  easy  by  possession  of 
this  secret  with  regard  to  Molly  ;  "but  as  to  Sophia, 
he  was  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  nay, 
indeed,  he  was  under  the  most  violent  perturbation  ; 
his  heart  was  now,  if  I  may  use  the  metaphor, 
entirely  evacuated,  and  Sophia  took  absolute  pos- 
session of  it.  He  loved  her  with  an  unbounded  pas- 
sion, and  plainly  saw  the  tender  sentiments  she  had 
for  him  ;  yet  could  not  this  assurance  lessen  his  de- 
spair of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  father,  nor  the 
horrors  which  attended  his  pursuit  of  her  by  any 
base  or  treacherous  method. 

The  injury  which  he  must  thus  do  to  Mr.  Western, 
and  the  concern  which  would  accrue  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  were  circumstances  that  tormented  him  all 
day,  and  haunted  him  on  his  pillow  at  night.  His 
life  was  a  constant  struggle  between  honour  and  in- 
clination, which  alternately  triumphed  over  each 
other  in  his  mind.  He  often  resolved,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Sophia,  to  leave  her  father's  house,  and  see 
her  no  more  ;  and  as  often,  in  her  presence,  forgot 
all  those  resolutions,  and  determined  to  pursue  her 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  at  the  forfeiture  of 
what  was  much  dearer  to  him. 

This  conflict  began  soon  to  produce  very  strong 
and  visible  effects  :  for  he  lost  all  his  usual  spright- 
liness  and  gaiety  of  temper,  and  became  not  only 
melancholy  when  alone,  but  dejected  and  absent  in 
company  ;  nay,  if  ever  he  put  on  a  forced  mirth,  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Western's  humour,  the  constraint 
appeared  so  plain,  that  he  seemed  to  have  been 
giving  the  strongest  evidence  of  what  he  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  by  such  ostentation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question,  whether  the  art 
which  he  used  to  conceal  his  passion,  or  the  means 
which  honest  nature  employed  to  reveal  it,  betrayed 
him  most :  for  while  art  made  him  more  than  ever 
reserved  to  Sophia,  and  forbad  him  to  address  any 
of  his  discourse  to  her,  nay,  to  avoid  meeting  her 
eyes,  with  the  utmost  caution ;  nature  was  no  less 
busy  in  counterplotting  him.  Hence,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  young  lady,  he  grew  pale  ;  and  if  this 
was  sudden,  started.  .  If  his  eyes  accidentally  met 
hers,  the  blood  rushed  into  his  cheeks,  and  his 
countenance  became  all  over  scarlet.  If  common 
civility  ever  obliged  him  to  speak  to  her,  as  to 
drink  her  health  at  table,  his  tongue  was  sure  to 
faulter.  If  he  touched  her,  his  hand,  nay  his  whole 
frame,  trembled.  And  if  any  discourse  tended, 
however  remotely,  to  raise  the  idea  -of  love,  an  in- 
voluntarily sigh  seldom  failed  to  steal  from  his 
bosom.  Most  of  which  accidents  nature  was  won- 
derfully industrious  to  throw  daily  in  his  way. 

All  these  symptoms  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
squire :  but  not  so  of  Sophia.  She  soon  perceived 
these  agitations  of  mind  in  Jones,  and  was  at  no  loss 
to  discover  the  cause ;  for  indeed  she  recognised  it 
in  her  own  breast.  And  this  recognition  is,  I  sup- 
pose, that  sympathy  which  hath  been  so  often  noted 
in  lovers,  and  which  will  sufficiently  account  for 
her  being  so  much  quicker-sighted  than  her  father. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  a  more  simple  and 
plain  method  of  accounting  for  that  prodigious  su- 
periority of  penetration  which  we  must  observe  in 
some  men  over  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  and 
one  which  will  serve  not  only  in  the  case  of  lovers, 
but  of  all  others.  From  whence  is  it  that  the 


knave  is  generally  so  quick-sighted  to  those  symp- 
toms and  operations  of  knavery,  which  often  dupe 
an  honest  man  of  much  better  understand  ing  t 
There  surely  is  no  general  sympathy  among  knaves  ; 
nor  have  they,  like  freemasons,  any  common  sign 
of  communication.  In  reality,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  the  same  thing  in  their  heads,  and  their 
thoughts  are  turned  the  same  way.  Thus,  that 
Sophia  saw,  and  that  Western  did  not  see,  the 
plain  symptoms  of  love  in  Jones  can  be  no  wonder, 
when  we  consider  that  the  idea  of  love  never  entered 
into  the  head  of  the  father,  whereas  the  daughter  at 
present  thought  of  nothing  else. 

When  Sophia  was  well  satisfied  of  the  violent 
passion  which  tormented  poor  Jones,  and  no  less 
certain  that  she  herself  was  its  object,  she  had  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  discovering  the  true  cause  of 
his  present  behaviour.  This  highly  endeared  him 
to  her,  and  raised  in  her  mind  two  of  the  best  affec- 
tions which  any  lover  can  wish  to  raise  in  a  mistress 
— these  were,  esteem  and  pity — for  sure  the  most 
outrageously  rigid  among  her  sex  will  excuse  her 
pitying  a  man  whom  she  saw  miserable  on  her  own 
account ;  nor  can  they  blame  her  for  esteeming  one 
•who  visibly,  from  the  most  honourable  motives, 
endeavoured  to  smother  a  flame  in  his  own  bosom, 
which,  like  the  famous  Spartan  theft,  was  preying 
upon  and  consuming  his  very  vitals.  Thus  his 
backwardness,  his  shunning  her,  his  coldness,  and 
his  silence,  were  the  forwardest,  the  most  dili- 
gent, the  warmest,  and  most  eloquent  advocates ; 
and  wrought  so  violently  on  her  sensible  and  tender 
heart,  that  she  soon  felt  for  him  all  those  gentle  sen- 
sations which  are  consistent  with  a  virtuous  and 
elevated  female  mind.  In  short,  all  which  esteem, 
gratitude,  and  pity,  can  inspire  in  such  towards  an 
agreeable  man — indeed,  all  which  the  nicest  deli- 
cacy can  allow.  In  a  word,  she  was  in  love  with 
him  to  distraction. 

One  day  this  young  couple  accidentally  met  in 
the  garden,  at  the  end  of  the  two  walks  which  were 
both  bounded  by  that  canal  in  which  Jones  had 
formerly  risked  drowning  tc  retrieve  the  Little  bird 
that  Sophia  had  there  lost. 

This  place  had  been  of  late  much  frequented  by 
Sophia.  Here  she  used  to  ruminate,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  and  pleasure,  on  an  incident  which, 
however  trifling  in  itself,  had  possibly  sown  the 
first  seeds  of  that  affection  which  was  now  arrived 
to  such  maturity  in  her  heart. 

Here  then  this  young  couple  met.  They  were 
almost  close  together  before  either  of  them  knew 
anything  of  the  other's  approach.  A  bystander 
would  have  discovered  sufficient  marks  of  confusion 
in  the  countenance  of  each  ;  but  they  felt  too  much 
themselves  to  make  any  observation.  As  soon  as 
Jones  had  a  little  recovered  his  first  surprise,  he 
accosted  the  young  lady  with  some  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  salutation,  which  she  in  the  same  manner 
returned ;  and  their  conversation  began,  as  usual, 
on  the  delicious  beauty  of  the  morning.  Hence 
they  passed  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  on  which  Jones 
launched  forth  very  high -encomiums.  When  they 
came  to  the  tree  whence  he  had  formerly  tumbled  into 
the  canal,  Sophia  could  not  help  reminding  him  of 
that  accident,  and  said,  "  I  fancy,  Mr.  Jones,  you 
have  some  little  shuddering  when  you  see  that 
water." — "  I  assure  you,  madam,"  answered  Jones, 
"  the  concern  you  felt  at  the  loss  of  your  little  bird 
will  always  appear  to  me  the  highest  circumstance 
in  that  adventure.  Poor  little  Tommy!  there  is 
the  branch  he  stood  upon.  How  could  the  little 
wretch  have  the  folly  to  fly  away  from  that  state  of 
happiness  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  place  him  1 
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His  fate  was  a  just  punishment  for  his  ingratitude." 
— " Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  she,  "your 
gallantry  very  narrowly  escaped  as  severe  a  fate. 
Sure  the  remembrance  must  affect  you." — "Indeed, 
madam,"  answered  he,  "if  I  have  any  reason  to 
reflect  with  sorrow  on  it,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the 
water  had  not  been  a  little  deeper,  by  which  I  might 
have  escaped  many  bitter  heart-aches  that  Fortune 
seems  to  have  in  store  for  me." — "  Fie,  Mr.  Jones !" 
replied  Sophia ;  "  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be  in 
earnest  now.  This  affected  contempt  of  life  is  only 
an  excess  of  your  complaisance  to  me.  You 
would  endeavour  to  lessen  the  obligation  of  having 
twice  ventured  it  for  my  sake.  Beware  the  third 
time."  She  spoke  these  last  words  with  a  smile, 
and  a  softness  inexpressible.  Jones  answered  with 
a  sigh,  "  He  feared  it  was  already  too  late  for  cau- 
tion :"  and  then  looking  tenderly  and  steadfastly  on 
her,  he  cried,  "  Oh,  Miss  Western !  can  you  desire 
me  to  live!  Can  you  wish  me  so  ill!"  Sophia, 
looking  down  on  the  ground,  answered  with  some 
hesitation,  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Jones,  I  do  not  wish  you 
ill." — "  Oh,  I  know  too  well  that  heavenly  temper," 
cries  Jones,  "  that  divine  goodness,  which  is  beyond 
every  other  charm." — "  Nay,  now,"  answered  she, 
I  understand  you  not.  I  can  stay  no  longer." — "  I 
— I  would  not  be  understood !"  cries  he;  "  nay,  I 
can't  be  understood.  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
Meeting  you  here  so  unexpectedly,  I  have  been  un- 
guarded :  for  heaven's  sake  pardon  me,  if  I  have 
said  anything  to  offend  you.  I  did  not  mean  it. 
Indeed,  I  would  rather  have  died — nay,  the  very 
thought  would  kill  me." — "You  surprise  me,"  an- 
swered she.  "  How  can  you  possibly  think  you 
have  offended  me  1" — "  Fear,  madam,"  says  he, 
"  easily  runs  kito  madness  ;  and  there  is  no  degree 
of  fear  like  that,  which  I  feel  of  offending  you. 
How  can  I  speak  then  1  Nay,  don't  look  angrily 
at  me  :  one  frown  will  destroy  me.  I  mean  nothing. 
Blame  my  eyes,  or  blame  those  beauties.  What  am 
I  saying  1  Pardon  me  if  I  have  said  too  much.  My 
heart  overflowed.  I  have  struggled  with  my  love 
to  the  utmost,  and  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  a 
fever  which  preys  on  my  vitals,  and  will,  I  hope, 
soon  make  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to  offend  you 
more." 

Mr.  Jones  now  fell  a  trembling  as  if  he  had  been 
shaken  with  the  fit  of  an  ague.  Sophia,  who  was  in 
a  situation  not  very  different  from  his,  answered  in 
these  words  :  "  Mr.  Jones,  I  will  not  affect  to  mis- 
understand you  ;  indeed,  I  understand  you  too  well ; 
but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  have  any  affection 
for  me,  let  me  make  the  best  of  my  way  into  the 
house.  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  support  myself 
thither." 

Jones,  who  was  hardly  able  to  support  himself, 
offered  her  his  arm,  which  she  condescended  to 
accept,  but  begged  he  would  not  mention  a  word 
more  to  her  of  this  nature  at  present.  He  promised 
he  would  not ;  insisting  only  on  her  forgiveness  of 
what  love,  without  the  leave  of  his  will,  had  forced 
from  him  :  this,  she  told  him,  he  knew  how  to  ob- 
tain by  his  future  behaviour ;  and  thus  this  young 
pair  tottered  and  trembled  along,  the  lover  not  once 
daring  to  squeeze  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  though 
it  was  locked  in  his. 

Sophia  immediately  retired  to  her  chamber,  where 
Mrs.  Honour  and  the  hartshorn  were  summoned  to 
her  assistance.  As  to  poor  Jones,  the  only  relief  to 
his  distempered  mind  was  an  unwelcome  piece  of 
news,  which,  as  it  opens  a  scene  of  different  nnture 
from  those  in  which  the  reader  hath  lately  been 
conversant,  will  be  communicated  to  him  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  Mr.  Allworthy  appears  on  a  sick  bed. 
MR.  WESTERN  was  become  so  fond  of  Jones  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  though  his  arm  had 
been  long  since  cured  ;  and  Jones,  either  from  the 
love  of  sport,  or  from  some  other  reason,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  continue  at  his  house,  which  he  did 
sometimes  for  a  fortnight  together  without  paying  a 
single  visit  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  ;  nay,  without  ever 
hearing  from  thence. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  for  some  days  indisposed 
with  a  cold,  which  had  been  attended  with  a  little 
fever.  This  he  had,  however,  neglected  ;  as  it  was 
usual  with  him  to  do  all  manner  of  disorders  which 
did  not  confine  him  to  his  bed,  or  prevent  his  several 
faculties  from  performing  their  ordinary  functions  ; 
—  a  conduct  which  we  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  approve  or  recommend  to  imitation  ;  for 
surely  the  gentlemen  of  the  vEsculapian  art  are  in 
the  right  in  advising,  that  the  moment  the  disease 
has  entered  at  one  door,  the  physician  should  be  in- 
troduced at  the  other :  what  else  is  meant  by  that 
old  adage,  Venienti  occurrite  morbo  ?  "  Oppose  a  dis- 
temper at  its  first  approach."  Thus  the  doctor  and 
the  disease  met  in  fair  and  equal  conflict ;  whereas, 
by  giving  time  to  the  latter,  we  often  suffer  him  to 
fortify  and  intrench  himself,  like  a  French  army  ;  so 
that  the  learned  gentleman  finds  it  very  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  come  at  the  enemy.  Nay, 
sometimes  by  gaining  time  the  disease  applies  to 
the  French  military  politics,  and  corrupts  nature  over 
to  his  side,  and  then  all  the  powers  of  physic  must 
arrive  too  late.  Agreeable  to  these  observations  was, 
I  remember,  the  complaint  of  the  great  doctor  Mi- 
saubin,  who  used  very  pathetically  to  lament  the 
late  applications  which  were  made  to  his  skill,  saying, 
"  By  gar,  me  believe  my  pation  take  me  for  de  un- 
dertaker, for  dey  never  send  for  me  till  de  physicion 
have  kill  dem." 

Mr.  Allworthy's  distemper,  by  means  of  this  neg- 
lect, gained  such  ground,  that,  when  the  increase  of 
his  fever  obliged  him  to  send  for  assistance,  the 
doctor  at  his  first  arrival  shook  his  head,  wished  he 
had  been  sent  for  sooner,  and  intimated  that  lie 
thought  him  in  very  imminent  danger.  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  who  had  settled  all  his  affairs  in  this  world, 
and  was  as  well  prepared  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
nature  to  be  for  the  other,  received  this  information 
with  the  utmost  calmness  and  unconcern.  He  could, 
indeed,  whenever  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  say 
with  Cato  in  the  tragical  poem — 

Let  guilt  or  fear 

Disturb  man's  rest :   Cato  knows  neither  of  them  ; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  ilio. 

In  reality,  he  could  say  this  with  ton  times  more 
reason  and  confidence  than  Cato,  or  any  other  proud 
fellow  among  the  ancient  or  modern  heroes  ;  for  In; 
was  not  only  devoid  of  fear,  but  might  be  considered 
as  a  faithful  labourer  when  at  the  end  of  harvest  In- 
is  summoned  to  receive  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  a 
bountiful  master. 

The  good  man  gave  immediate  orders  for  nil  his 
family  to  be  summoned  round  him.  None  cit'  HUM- 
were  then  abroad,  but  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  London,  and  Mr.  Jones,  whom  the 
reader  hath  just  parted  from  at  Mr.  Western's,  and 
who  received  this  summons  just  as  Sophia  had  left 
him. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  danger  (for  the  ser- 
vant told  him  he  was  dying)  drove  all  thoughts  of 
love  out  of  his  head.  He  hurried  instantly  into  the 
chariot  which  was  sent  for  him,  and  ordered  tho 
coachman  to  drive  with  all  imaginable  haste  ;  nor  did 
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the  idea  of  Sophia,  I  believe,  once  occurred  to  him 
on  the  way. 

And  now  the  whole  family,  namely,  Mr.  Blifil, 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Thwackum,  Mr.  Square,  and  some 
of  the  servants  (for  such  were  Mr.  AUworthy's  orders] 
being  all  assembled  round  his  bed,  the  good  man  sal 
up  in  it,  and  was  beginning  to  speak,  when  Blifil 
fell  to  blubbering,  and  began  to   express  very  loud 
and  bitter  lamentations.     Upon  this  Mr.  Allworthy 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Do  not  sorrow 
thus,  my  dear  nephew,  at  the  most  ordinary  of  all 
human  occurrences.     When  misfortunes  befall  our 
friends  we  are  justly  grieved  ;  for  those  are  accidents 
which  might   often  have  been  avoided,  and  which 
may  seem  to  render  the  lot  of  one  man  more  pecu- 
liarly unhappy  than  that  of  others ;    but  death  is 
certainly  unavoidable,   and  is  that  common  lot  in 
which  alone  the  fortunes  of  all  men  agree :  nor  is 
the  time  when  this  happens  to  us  very  material.     If 
of  men  hath  compared  life  to   a  span, 
surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  it  as  a  day. 
It  is  my  fate  to  leave  it  in  the  evening ;  but  those 
who  are  taken  away  earlier  have  only  lost  a  few 
hours,  at  the  best  little  worth  lamenting,  and  much 
ofteuer  hours  of  labour  and  fatigue,  of  pain  and  sor- 
row.    One  of  the  Roman  poets,  I  remember,  likens 
our  leaving  life  to  our  departure  from  a  fen*'    — 
thought  which  hath  often  occurred  to  me  when  I 
have  seen  men  struggling  to  protract  an  entertain- 
ment, and  to  enjoy  the  compariy  of  their  friends  a 
few  moments  longer.     Alas  '.  how  short  is  the  most 
protracted  of  such  enjoyments  I  how  immaterial  the 
difference  between  him  who  retires  the  soonest,  and 
him  who  stays  the  latest !     This  is  seeing  life  in  the 
best  view,  and  this  unwillingness  to  quit  our  friends 
is  the  most  amiable  motive  from  which  we  can  derive 
the  fear  of  death ;  and  yet  the  longest  enjoyment 
which  we  can  hope  for  of  this  kind  is  of  so  trivial  a 
duration,  that  it  is  to  a  wise  man  truly  contemptible. 
Few  men,  I  own,  think  in  this  manner ;  for,  indeed, 
few  men  think  of  death  till  they  are  in  its  jaws. 
However  gigantic  and  terrible  an  object  this  may 
appear  when  it  approaches  them,  they  are  neverthe- 
less incapable   of  seeing    it  at   any  distance ;  nay, 
though    they  have    been    ever    so    much    alarmed 
and  frightened  when  they  have  apprehended  them- 
selves  in    danger    of   dying,  they   are    no    soouer 
cleared  from  this  apprehension  than  even  the  fears  of 
it  are  erased  from  their  minds      But,  alas  !  he  who 
escapes  from  death  is  not  pardoned  ;  he  is  only  re- 
prieved, and  reprieved  to  a  short  day. 

"  Grieve,  therefore,  no  more,  my  dear  child,  on. 
this  occasion :  an  event  which  may  happen  every 
hour  ;  which  every  element,  nay,  almost  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  that  surrounds  us  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  which  must  and  will  most  unavoidably 
reach  us  all  at  last,  ought  neither  to  occasion  our 
surprise  nor  our  lamentation. 

••  My  physician  having  acquainted  me  (which  I 
take  very  kindly  of  him)  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
leaving  you  all  very  shortly,  I  have  determined  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you  at  this  our  parting,  before 
my  distemper,  which  I  find  grows  very  fast  upon  me, 
puts  it  out  of  my  power. 

"  But  I  shall  waste  my  strength  too  much.  I  in- 
tended to  speak  concerning  my  will,  which,  though 
I  have  settled  long  ago,  I  think  proper  to  mention 
such  heads  of  it  as  concern  any  of  you,  that  I  may 
le  comfort  of  perceiving  you  are  all  satisfied 
with  the  provision  I  have  there  made  for  you. 

••  Nephew  Blifil,  I  leave  you  the  heir  to  my  whole 
estate,  except  only  500?.  a-year,  which  is  to  revert  to 
you  after  the  death  of  your  mother,  and  except 
one  other  estate  of  500/.  a-year,  and  the  sum  of 


I  6000/.,   which   I   have   bestowed  in  the    following 
manner : 

••  The  estate  of  5007.  a-year  I  have  given  to  you, 
Mr.  Jones  :  and  as  I  know  the  inconvenience  which 
attends  the  want  of  ready  money,  I  have  added 
1000/.  in  specie.  In  this  I  know  not  whether  I 
have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  your  expectation. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  given  you  too  little, 
and  the  world  will  be  as  ready  to  condemn  me  for 
giving  you  too  much  ;  but  the  latter  censure  I  des- 
pise ;  and  as  to  the  former,  unless  vou  should  enter- 
tain that  common  error  which  I  have  often  heard  in 
my  life  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  a  total  want  of 
charity,  namely,  that  instead  of  raising  gratitude  by 
voluntary  acts  of  bounty,  we  are  apt  to  raise  demands, 
which  of  all  others  are  the  most  boundless  and  most 
difficult  to  satisfy. — Pardon  me  the  bare  mention  of 
this  ;  I  will  not  suspect  any  such  thing." 

Jones  flung  himself  at  his  benefactor's  feet,  and 
taking  eagerly  hold  of  his  hand,  assured  him  his 
goodness  to  him,  both  now  and  all  other  times,  had 
so  infinitely  exceeded  not  only  his  merit  but  his 
hopes,  that  no  words  could  express  his  sense  of  it. 
"  And  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  your  present 
generosity  hath  left  me  no  other  concern  than  for 
the  present  melancholy  occasion.  Oh,  my  friend ! 
my  father !  "  Here  his  words  choked  him,  and  he 
turned  away  to  hide  a  tear  which  was  starting  from 
his  eyes. 

Allworthy  then  gently  squeezed  his  hand,  and 
proceeded  thus :  "  I  am  convinced,  my  child,  that 
you  have  much  goodness,  generosity,  and  honour, 
in  your  temper :  if  you  will  add  prudence  and  reli- 
gion to  these,  you  must  be  happy ;  for  the  three 
former  qualities,  I  admit,  make  you  worthy  of  hap- 
piness, but  they  are  the  latter  only  which  will  put 
you  in  possession  of  it. 

"  One  thousand  pound  I  have  given  to  you,  Mr. 
Thwackum ;  a  sum  I  am  convinced  which  greatly 
exceeds  your  desires,  as  well  as  your  wants.  How- 
ever, you  will  receive  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  friend- 
ship ;  and  whatever  superfluities  may  redound  to 
you,  that  piety  which  you  so  rigidly  maintain  will 
instruct  you  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

"  A  like  sum,  Mr.  Square,  I  have  bequeathed  to 
you.  This,  I  hope,  will  enable  you  to  pursue  your 
profession  with  better  success  than  hitherto.  I  have 
often  observed  with  concern,  that  distress  is  more 
apt  to  excite-  contempt  than  commiseration,  espe- 
cially among  men  of  business,  with  whom  poverty  is 
understood  to  indicate  want  of  ability.  But  the 
little  I  have  been  able  to  leave  you  will  extricate  you 
from  those  difficulties  with  which  you  have  formerly 
struggled  ;  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  meet 
with  sufficient  prosperity  to  supply  what  a  man  of 
your  philosophical  temper  will  require. 

"  I  find  myself  growing  faint,  so  I  shall  refer  you 
to  my  will  for  my  disposition  of-  the  residue.  My 
servants  will  there  find  some  tokens  to  remember  me 
by  ;  and  there  are  a  few  charities  which,  I  trust,  my 
xecutors  will  see  faithfully  performed.  Bless  you 
all.  I  am  setting  out  a  little  before  you." — 

Here  a  footman  came  hastily  into  the  room,  and 
said  there  was  an  attorney  from  Salisbury  who  had 
a  particular  message,  which  he  said  he  must  com- 
municate to  Mr.  Allworthy  himself:  that  he  seemed 
,n  a  violent  hurry,  and  protested  he  had  so  much 
iusiness  to  do,  that,  if  he  could  cut  himself  into  four 
quarters,  all  would  not  be  sufficient. 

'  Go,  child,"  said  Allworthy  to  Blifil,  "  see  what 
the  gentleman  wants.     I  am  not  able  to  do  any  busi- 
ness now,  nor  can  he  have  any  with  me,  in  which 
you  are  not  at  present  more  concerned  than  nr 
Besides,  I  really  am — I  am  incapable  of  seeing"  any 
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one  at  present,  or  of  any  longer  attention."  He 
then  saluted  them  again  ;  but  said  he  should  be  now 
glad  to  compose  himself  a  little,  finding  that  he  had 
too  much  exhausted  his  spirits  in  discourse. 

Some  of  the  company  shed  tears  at  their  parting  ; 
and  even  the  philosopher  Square  wiped  his  eyes, 
albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  As  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  she  dropt  her  pearls  as  fast  as  the  Arabian 
trees  their  medicinal  gums  ;  for  this  was  a  ceremo- 
nial which  that  gentlewoman  never  omitted  on  a 
proper  occasion. 

After  this  Mr.  Allworthy  again  laid  himself  down 
on  his  pillow,  and  endeavoured  to  compose  himself 
to  rest. 


CHAPTER  VITI. 

Containing  matter  rather  natural  than  pleasing. 


BESIDES  grief  for  her  master,  there  was  another 
source  for  that  briny  stream  which  so  plentifully 
rose  above  the  two  mountainous  cheek-bones  of  the 
housekeeper.  She  was  no  sooner  retired,  than  she 
began  to  mutter  to  herself  in  the  following  pleasant 
strain  :  "  Sure  master  might  have  made  some  differ- 
ence, methinks,  between  me  and  the  other  servants. 
I  suppose  he  hath  left  me  mourning  ;  but,  i'fackins  ! 
if  that  be  all,  the  devil  shall  wear  it  for  him,  for  me. 
I'd  have  his  worship  know  I  am  no  beggar.  I  have 
saved  five  hundred  pound  in  his  service,  and  after 
all  to  be  used  in  this  manner. — It  is  a  fine  encou- 
ragement to  servants  to  be  honest ;  and  to  be  sure,  if 
I  have  taken  a  little  something  now  and  then,  others 
have  taken  ten  times  as  much  ;  and  now  we  are  all 
put  in  a  lump  together.  If  so  be  that  it  be  so,  the 
legacy  may  go  to  the  devil  with  him  that  gave  it. 
No,  1  won't  give  it  up  neither,  because  that  will 
please  some  folks.  No,  I'll  buy  the  gayest  gown  I 
can  get,  and  dance  over  the  old  curmudgeon's  grave 
in  it.  This  is  my  reward  for  taking  his  part  so  often, 
when  all  the  country  have  cried  shame  of  him,  for 
breeding  up  his  bastard  in  that  manner ,  but  he  is 
going  now  where  he  must  pay  for  all.  It  would 
have  become  him  better  to  have  repented  of  his  sins 
on  his  death-bed,  than  to  glory  in  them,  and  give 
away  his  estate  out  of  his  own  family  to  a  misbegot- 
ten child.  Found  in  his  bed,  forsooth!  a  pretty 
story !  ay,  ay,  those  that  hide  know  where  to  find. 
Lord  forgive  him  !  I  warrant  he  hath  many  more 
bastards  to  answer  for,  if  the  truth  was  known.  One 
comfort  is,  they  will  all  be  known  where  he  is  a 
going  now. — '  The  servants  will  find  some  token  to 
remember  me  by.'  Those  were  the  very  words  ;  I 
shall  never  forget  them,  if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand 
years.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  remember  you  for  huddling 
me  among  the  servants.  One  would  have  thought 
he  might  have  mentioned  my  name  as  well  as  that  of 
Square ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  forsooth,  though  he 
had  not  clothes  on  his  back  when  he  came  hither 
first.  Marry  come  up  with  such  gentlemen  !  though 
he  hath  lived  here  this  many  years,  I  don't  believe 
there  is  arrow  a  servant  in  the  house  ever  saw  the 
colour  of  his  money.  The  devil  shall  wait  upon 
such  a  gentleman  for  me."  Much  more  of  the  like 
kind  she  muttered  to  herself ;  but  this  taste  shall 
suffice  to  the  reader. 

Neither  Thwackum  nor  Square  were  much  better 
satisfied  with  their  legacies.  Though  they  breathed 
not  their  resentment  so  loud,  yet  from  the  discon- 
tent which  appeared  in  their  countenances,  as  well 
as  from  the  following  dialogue,  we  collect  that  no 
great  pleasure  reigned  in  their  minds. 

About  an  hour  after  they  had  left  the  sick  room, 
Square  met  Thwackum  in  the  hall,  and  accosted 
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him  thus  :  "  "Well,  sir,  have  you  heard  any  news  of 
your  friend  since  we  parted  from  him1?"-  -"  If  you 
mean  Mr.  Allworthy,"  answered  Thwackum,  "I  think 
you  might  rather  give  him  the  appellation  of  your 
'riend ;  for  he  seems  to  me  to  have  deserved  that 
title." — "  The  title  is  as  good  on  your  side,"  replied 
Square,  "  for  his  bounty,  such  as  it  is,  hath  been 
equal  to  both." — "  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it 
iirst,"  cries  Thwackum,  "but  since  you  begin,  I 
must  inform  you  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  There 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  voluntary  favours  and 
rewards.  The  duty  I  have  done  in  his  family,  and 
the  care  I  have  taken  in  the  education  of  his  two 
aoys,  are  services  for  which  some  men  might  have 
ixpected  a  greater  return.  I  would  not  have  you 
imagine  I  am  therefore  dissatisfied ;  for  St.  Paul 
Siath  taught  me  to  be  content  with  the  little  I  have. 
Had  the  modicum  been  less,  I  should  have  known 
my  duty.  But  though  the  scripture  obliges  me  to 
remain  contented,  it  doth  not  enjoin  me  to  shut  my 


eyes  to  my  own  merit,  nor  restrain  me  from  seeing 
when  I  am  injured  by  an  unjust  comparison." — 
"  Since  you  provoke  me,"  returned  Square,  "  that 
injury  is  done  to  me  ;  nor  did  I  ever  imagine  Mr. 
Allworthy  had  held  my  friendship  so  light,  as  to  put 
me  in  balance  with  one  who  received  his  wages.  I 
know  to  what  it  is  owing ;  it  proceeds  from  those 
narrow  principles  which  you  have  been  so  long  en- 
deavouring to  infuse  into  him,  in  contempt  of  every- 
thing which  is  great  and  noble.  The  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  friendship  is  too  strong  for  dim  eyes, 
nor  can  it  be  perceived  by  any  other  medium  than 
that  unerring  rule  of  right,  which  you  have  so  ofr.en 
endeavoured  to  ridicule,  that  you  have  perverted 
your  friend's  understanding."  —  "I  wish,"  cries 
Thwackum,  in  a  rage,  "  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his 
soul,  your  damnable  doctrines  have  not  perverted 
his  faith.  It  is  to  this  I  impute  his  present  beha- 
viour, so  unbecoming  a  Christian.  Who  but  an 
atheist  could  think  of  leaving  the  world  without  hav- 
ing first  made  up  his  account  1  without  confessing 
his  sins,  and  receiving  that  absolution  which  lie  knew 
he  had  one  in  the  house  duly  authorised  to  give  him  1 
He  will  feel  the  want  of  these  necessaries  when  it 
is  too  late,  when  he  is  arrived  at  that,  place  where 
there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  is  then 
he  will  find  in  what  mighty  stead  that  heathen  god- 
dess, that  virtue,  which  you  and  all  other  deists  of 
the  age  adore,  will  stand  him.  He  will  then  sum- 
mon his  priest,  when  there  is  none  to  be  found,  and 
will  lament  the  want  of  that  absolution,  without 
which  no  sinner  can  be  safe." — "  If  it  be  so  mate- 
rial," says  Square,  "why  don't  you  present  it  him 
of  your  own  accord1!" — "It  hath  no  virtue,"  cries 
Thwackum,  "  but  to  those  who  have  sufficient  grace 
to  require  it.  But  why  do  I  talk  thus  to  a  heathen 
and  an  unbeliever  1  It  was  you  that  taught  him  this 
lesson,  for  which  you  have  been  well  rewarded  in 
this  world,  as  I  doubt  not  your  disciple  will  soon  be 
in  the  other." — "  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  re- 
ward," said  Square  ;  "  but  if  you  hint  at  that  pitiful 
memorial  of  our  friendship,  which  he  hath  thought 
fit  to  bequeath  me,  I  despise  it ;  and  nothing  but  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  my  circumstances  should 
prevail  on  me  to  accept  it." 

The  physician  now  arrived,  and  began  to  inquire 
of  the  two  disputants,  how  we  all  did  above  stairs  t 
"  In  a  miserable  way,"  answered  Thwackum.  "  It 
is  no  more  than  I  expected,"  cries  the  doctor  :  "  but 
pray  what  symptoms  have  appeared  since  I  left  you  V 
— "  No  good  ones,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Thwackum : 
"  after  what  past  at  our  departure,  I  think  there  were 
little  hopes."  The  bodily  physician,  perhaps,  mis- 
understood the  curer  of  souls  ;  and  before  they  came 
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to  an  explanation,  Mr.  Blifil  came  to  them  with  a 
most  melancholy  countenance,  and  acquainted  them 
that  he  brought  sad  news,  that  his  mother  was 
dead  at  Salisbury  ;  that  she  had  been  seized  on  the 
road  home  with  the  gout  in  her  head  and  stomach, 
which  had  carried  her  off  in  a  few  hours.  "  Good- 
lack-a-day '."  says  the  doctor.  "  One  cannot  answer 
for  events ;  but  I  wish  I  had  been  at  hand,  to  have 
been  called  in.  The  gout  is  a  distemper  which  it  is 
difficult  to  treat ;  yet  I  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  it."  Thwackum  and  Square  both  con- 
doled with  Mr.  Blifil  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  which 
the  one  advised  him  to  bear  like  a  man,  and  the 
other  like  a  Christian.  The  young  gentleman  said 
he  knew  very  well  we  were  ail  mortal,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  submit  to  his  loss  as  well  as  he  could. 
That  he  could  not,  however,  help  complaining  a 
little  against  the  peculiar  severity  of  his  fate,  which 
brought  the  news  of  so  great  a  calamity  to  him  by 
surprise,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  hourly  expected 
the  severest  blow  he  was  capable  of  feeling  from  the 
malice  of  fortune.  He  said,  the  present  occasion 
would  put  to  the  test  those  excellent  rudiments  which 
he  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square  ; 
and  it  would  be  entirely  owing  to  them,  if  he  was 
enabled  to  survive  such  misfortunes. 

It  was  now  debated  whether  Mr.  Allworthy  should 
be  informed  of  the  death  of  his  sister.  This  the 
doctor  violently  opposed ;  in  which,  I  believe,  the 
whole  college  would  agree  with  him  :  but  Mr.  Blifil 
said,  he  had  received  such  positive  and  repeated 
orders  from  his  uncle,  never  to  keep  any  secret  from 
him  for  fear  of  the  disquietude  which  it  might  give 
him,  that  he  durst  not  think  of  disobedience,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence.  He  said,  for  his 
part,  considering  the  religious  and  philosophic  tem- 
per of  his  uncle,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  doctor 
in  his  apprehensions.  He  was  therefore  resolved 
to  communicate  it  to  him  ;  for  if  his  uncle  reco- 
vered (as  he  heartily  prayed  he  might)  he  knetv  he 
would  never  forgive  an  endeavour  to  keep  a  secret 
of  this  kind  from  him. 

The  physician  was  forced  to  submit  to  these  re- 
solutions, which  the  two  other  learned  gentlemen 
very  highly  commended.  So  together  moved  Mr. 
Blifil  and  the  doctor  toward  the  sick  room  ;  where 
the  physician  first  entered,  and  approached  the  bed, 
in  order  to  feel  his  patient's  pulse,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  he  declared  he  was  much  better ; 
that  the  last  application  had  succeeded  to  a  miracle, 
and  had  brought  the  fever  to  intermit :  so  that,  he 
said,  there  appeared  now  to  be  as  little  danger  as  he 
had  before  apprehended  there  were  hopes. 

To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Allworthy's  situation  had 
never  been  so  bad  as  the  great  caution  of  the  doctor 
had  represented  it ;  but  as  a  wise  general  never 
despises  his  enemy,  however  inferior,  that  enemy's 
force  may  be,  so  neither  doth  a  wise  physician  ever 
despise  a  distemper,  however  inconsiderable.  As 
the  former  preserves  the  same  strict  discipline, 
places  the  same  guards,  and  employs  the  same 
scouts,  though  the  enemy  be  never  so  weak  ;  so  the 
latter  maintains  the  same  gravity  of  countenance, 
and  shakes  his  head  with  the  same  significant  air, 
let  the  distemper  be  never  so  trifling.  And  both, 
among  many  other  good  ones,  may  assign  this  solid 
reason  for  their  conduct,  that  by  these  means  the 
greater  glory  redounds  to  them  if  they  gain  the 
victory,  and  the  less  disgrace,  if  by  any  unluckv  ac- 
cident they  should  happen  to  be  conquered. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  no  sooner  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
ami  thanked  Heaven  for  these  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
than  Mr.  Blifil  drew  near,  with  a  very  dejected 
aspect,  and  having  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his 


eye,  either  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  or  to  do  as  Ovid 
somewhere  expresses  himself  on  another  occasion, 

Sinulluserit,  tamen  excvte  nullum, 

If  there  be  none,  then  wipe  away  that  none, 

he  communicated  to  his  uncle  what  the  reader  hath 
been  just  before  acquainted  with. 

Allworthy  received  the  news  with  concern,  with 
patience,  and  with  resignation.  He  dropt  a  tender 
tear,  then  composed  his  countenance,  and  at  last 
cried,  "  The  Lord's  will  be  done  in  every  thing." 

He  now  inquired  for  the  messenger ;  but  Blifil 
told  him,  it  had  been  impossible  to  detain  him  a 
moment ;  for  he  appeared  by  the  great  hurry  he  was 
in  to  have  some  business  of  importance  on  his  hands  : 
that  he  complained  of  being  hurried  and  driven  and 
torn  out  of  his  life,  and  repeated  many  times,  that 
if  he  could  divide  himself  into  four  quarters,  he 
knew  how  to  dispose  of  every  one. 

Allworthy  then  desired  Blifil  to  take  care  of  the 
funeral.  He  said,  he  would  have  his  sister  deposited 
in  his  own  chapel ;  and  as  to  the  particulars,  he  left 
them  to  hjs  own  discretion,  only  mentioning  the 
person  whom  he  would  have  employed  on  this  oc- 
casion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Which,  among  other  things,  may  serve  as  a  comment  on  that 

saying  of  jEschines,  that  "  drunkenness  shows  the  miud  of 

a  man,  as  a  mirror  reflects  his  person." 

THE  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  at  hearing  no- 
thing of  Mr.  Jones  in  the  last  chapter.  In  fact,  his 
behaviour  was  so  different  from  that  of  the  persons 
there  mentioned,  that  we  choose  not  to  confound  his 
name  with  theirs. 

When  the  good  man  had  ended  his  speech,  Jones 
was  the  last  who  deserted  the  room.  Thence  he  re- 
tired to  his  own  apartment,  to  give  vent  to- his  con- 
cern ;  but  the  restlessness  of  his  mind  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  long  there ;  he  slipped  softly 
therefore  to  Allworthy's  chamber-door,  where  he 
listened  a  considerable  time  without  hearing  any 
kind  of  motion  within,  unless  a  violent  snoring, 
which  at  last  his  fears  misrepresented  as  groans. 
This  so  alarmed  him,  that  he  could  not  forbear  en- 
tering the  room  ;  where  he  found  the  good  man  in 
the  bed,  in  a  sweet  composed  sleep,  and  his  nurse 
snoring  in  the  above-mentioned  hearty  manner,  at 
the  bed's  feet.  He  immediately  took  the  only  me- 
thod of  silencing  this  thorough  bass,  whose  music  he 
feared  might  disturb  Mr.  Allworthy ;  and  then 
sitting  down  by  the  nurse,  he  remained  motionless 
till  Blifil  and  the  doctor  came  in  together,  and  waked 
the  sick  man,  in  order  that  the  doctor  might  feel 
his  pulse,  and  that  the  other  might  communicate  to 
him  that  piece  of  news,  which,  had  Jones  been  ap- 
prised of  it,  would  have  had  great  difficulty  of  finding 
its  way  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  ear  at  such  a  season. 

When  he  first  heard  Blifil  tell  his  uncle  this  story, 
Jones  could  hardly  contain  the  wrath  which  kindled 
in  him  at  the  other's  indiscretion,  especially  as  the 
doctor  shook  his  head,  and  declared  his  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  matter  mentioned  to  his  patient. 
But  as  his  passion  did  not  so  far  deprive  him  of  all 
use  of  his  understanding,  as  to  hide  from  him  the 
consequences  which  any  violent  expression  towards 
Blifil  might  have  on  the  sick,  this  apprehension 
stilled  his  rage  at  the  present ;  and  he  grew  after- 
wards so  satisfied  with  finding  that  his  news  had,  in 
fact,  produced  no  mischief,  that  he  suffered  his  anger 
to  die  in  his  own  bosom,  without  ever  mentioning  it 
to  Blifil. 

The  physician  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Allworthy's ; 
and  having  after  dinner  visited  his  patient,  he  re- 
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turned  to  the  company,  and  told  them,  that  he  had 
now  the  satisfaction  to  say,  with  assurance,  that  his 
patient  was  out  of  all  danger :  that  he  had  brought 
his  fever  to  a  perfect  intermission,  and  doubted  not 
by  throwing  in  the  bark  to  prevent  its  return. 

This  account  so  pleased  Jones,  and  threw  him 
into  such  immoderate  excess  of  rapture,  that  he 
might  be  truly  said  to  be  drunk  with  joy, — an  in- 
toxication which  greatly  forwards  the  effects  of 
wine ;  and  as  he  was  very  free  too  with  the  bottle 
on  this  occasion  (for  he  drank  many  bumpers  to  the 
doctor's  health,  as  well  as  to  other  toasts)  he  be- 
came very  soon  literally  drunk. 

Jones  had  naturally  violent  animal  spirits :  these 
being  set  on  float  and  augmented  by  the  spirit 
of  wine,  produced  most  extravagant  effects.  He 
kissed  the  doctor,  and  embraced  him  with  the  most 
passionate  endearments  ;  swearing  that  next  to  Mr. 
Allworthy  himself,  he  loved  him  of  all  men  living. 
"  Doctor,"  added  he,  "  you  deserve  a  statue  to  be 
erected  to  you  at  the  public  expense,  for  having 
preserved  a  man,  who  is  not  only  the  darling  of 
all  good  men  who  know  him,  but  a  blessing'  to 
society,  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  an  honour  to 
human  nature.  D — n  me  if  I  don't  love  him  better 
than  my  own  soul." 

"  More  shame  for  you,"  cries  Thwackum.  "Though 
I  think  you  have  reason  to  love  him,  for  he  hath 
provided  very  well  for  you.  And  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  for  some  folks  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  see  just  reason  of  revoking  his  gift." 

Jones  now  looking  on  Thwackum  with  incon- 
ceivable disdain,  answered,  "And  doth  thy  mean 
soul  imagine  that  any  such  considerations  could 
weigh  with  me  1  No,  let  the  earth  open  and  swal- 
low her  own  dirt  (if  I  had  millions  of  acres  I  would 
say  it)  rather  than  swallow  up  my  dear  glorious 
friend." 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  out  modus 
Tarn  chari  capitis  t* 

The  doctor  now  interposed,  and  prevented  the 
effects  of  a  wrath  which  was  kindling  between  Jones 
and  Thwackum ;  after  which  the  former  gave  a 
loose  to  mirth,  sang  two  or  three  amorous  songs,  and 
fell  into  every  frantic  disorder  which  unbridled  joy 
is  apt  to  inspire  ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  any  dispo- 
sition to  quarrel,  that  he  was  ten  times  better 
humoured,  if  possible,  than  when  he  was  sober. 

To  say  the  truth,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
the  common  observation,  that  men  who  are  ill- 
natured  and  quarrelsome  when  they  are  drunk,  are 
very  worthy  persons  when  they  are  sober  :  for  drink, 
in  reality,  doth  not  reverse  nature,  or  create  passions 
in  men  which  did  not  exist  in  them  before.  It  takes 
away  the  guard  of  reason,  and  consequently  forces 
us  to  produce  those  symptoms  which  many,  when 
sober,  have  art  enough  to  conceal.  It  heightens 
and  inflames  our  passions  (generally  indeed  that 
passion  which  is  uppermost  in  our  mind),  so  that 
the  angry  temper,  the  amorous,  the  generous,  the 
good-humoured,  the  avaricious,  and  all  other  dispo- 
sitions of  men,  are  in  their  cups  heightened  and  ex- 
posed. 

And  yet  as  no  nation  produces  so  many  drunken 
quarrels,  especially  among  the  lower  people,  as 
England  (for  indeed  with  them  to  drink  and  to  fight 
together  are  almost  synonymous  terms),  I  would 
not,  methinks,  have  it  thence  concluded,  that  the 
English  are  the  worst-natured  people  alive.  Per- 
haps the  love  of  glory  only  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  ; 

*  "  What  modesty  or  measure  ran  set  bounds  lo  our  desire 
ot  so  dear  a  friend  ?"  The  word  desiderium  here  cannot  be 
eusil y  translated.  It  includes  our  desire  of  enjoying  our  friend 
again,  and  the  grief  which  attends  that  desire. 


so  that  the  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  our 
countrymen  have  more  of  that  love,  and  more  of 
bravery,  than  any  other  plebeians.  And  this  the 
rather,  as  there  is  seldom  any  thing  ungenerous, 
unfair,  or  ill-natured,  exercised  on  these  occasions  : 
nay,  it  is  common  for  the  combatants  to  express 
good-will  for  each  other  even  at  the  time  of  the 
conflict ;  and  as  their  drunken  mirth  generally  ends 
in  a  battle,  so  do  most  of  their  battles  end  in  friend- 
ship. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  Though  Jones 
had  shown  no  design  of  giving  offence,  yet  Mr.  Blifil 
was  highly  offended  at  a  behaviour  which  was  so 
inconsistent  with  the  sober  and  prudent  reserve  of 
his  own  temper.  He  bore  it  too  with  the  greater 
impatience,  as  it  appeared  to  him  very  indecent  at 
this  season  ;  "  When,"  as  he  said,  "  the  house  was  a 
house  of  mourning,  on  the  account  of  his  dear 
mother  ;  and  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  give  him 
some  prospect  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery,  it 
would  become  them  better  to  express  the  exulta- 
tions of  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving,  than  in 
drunkenness  and  riot ;  which  were  properer  methods 
to  increase  the  Divine  wrath,  than  to  avert  it." 
Thwackum,  who  had  swallowed  more  liquor  than 
Jones,  but  without  any  ill  effect  on  his  brain, 
seconded  the  pious  harangue  of  Blifil ;  but  Square, 
for  reasons  which  the  reader  may  probably  guess, 
was  totally  silent. 

Wine  had  not  so  totally  overpowered  Jones,  as  to 
prevent  his  recollecting  Mr.  Blifil's  loss,  the  mo- 
ment it  was  mentioned.  As  no  person,  therefore, 
was  more  ready  to  confess  and  condemn  his  own 
errors,  he  offered  to  shake  Mr.  Blifil  by  the  hand, 
and  begged  his  pardon,  saying,  "His  excessive  joy 
for  Mr.  Allworthy's  recoverv  had  driven  every  other 
thought  out  of  his  mind." 

Blifil  scornfully  rejected  his  hand  ;  and  with  much 
indignation  answered,  "  It  was  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  tragical  spectacles  made  no  impression  on  the 
blind ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
know  who  his  parents  were,  and  consequently  must 
be  affected  with  their  loss." 

Jones,  who,  notwithstanding  his  good  humour, 
had  some  mixture  of  the  irascible  in  his  constitution, 
leaped  hastily  from  his  chair,  and  catching  hold  of 
Blifil's  collar,  cried  out,  "  D — n  you  for  a  rascal,  'do 
you  insult  me  Avith  the  misfortune  of  my  birth  (" 
He  accompanied  these  words  with  such  rougli  ac- 
tions, that  they  soon  got  the  better  of  Mr.  Blifil's 
peaceful  temper ;  and  a  scuffle  immediately  ensued, 
whicli  might  have  produced  mischief,  had  it  not 
been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  Thwackum 
and  the  physician ;  for  the  philosophy  of  Square 
rendered  him  superior  to  all  emotions,  and  he  very 
calmly  smoked  his  pipe,  as  was  his  custom  in  all 
broils,  unless  when  he  apprehended  some  danger  of 
having  it  broke  in  his  mouth. 

The  combatants  being  now  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting present  vengeance  on  each  other,  betook 
themselves  to  the  common  resources  of  disappointed 
rage,  and  vented  their  wrath  in  threats  and  defiance. 
In  this  kind  of  conflict,  Fortune,  which,  in  the  per- 
sonal attack,  seemed  to  incline  to  Jones,  was  now 
altogether  as  favourable  to  his  enemy. 

A  truce,  nevertheless,  was  at  length  agreed  on, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral  parties,  and  the 
whole  company  again  sat  down  at  the  table  ;  where 
Jones  being  prevailed  on  to  ask  pardon,  and  Blifil  to 
give  it,  peace  was  restored,  and  every  thing  seemed 
in  statu  quo. 

But  though  the  quarrel  was,  in  all  appearance, 
perfectly  reconciled,  the  good-humour  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  it,  was  by  no  means  restored. 
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All  merriment  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  subse- 
quent discourse  consisted  only  of  grave  relations  ol 
matters  of  fact,  and  of  as  giave  observations  upon 
them ;  a  species  of  conversation,  in  which,  though 
there  is  much  of  dignity  and  instruction,  there  is  but 
little  entertainment.  As  we  presume  therefore  to 
convey  only  this  last  to  the  reader,  we  shall  pass  by 
whatever  was  said,  till  the  rest  of  the  company 
having  by  degrees  dropped  off,  left  only  Square  and 
the  physician  together ;  at  which  time  the  conversa- 
tion was  a  little  heightened  by  some  comments  on 
what  had  happened  between  the  two  young  gentle 
men ;  both  of  whom  the  doctor  declared  to  be  no 
better  than  scoundrels ;  to  which  appellation  the 
philosopher,  very  sagaciously  shaking  his  head, 
agreed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Showing  the  truth  of  many  observations  of  Ovid,  and  of  other 
more  grave  writers,  who  have  proved,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  wine  U  often  the  forerunner  of  ineontineucy. 

JONES  retired  from  the  company,  in  which  we  have 
seen  him  engaged,  into  the  fields,  where  he  intended 
to  cool  himself  by  a  walk  in  the  open  air  before  he 
attended  Mr.  Allworthy.  There,  whilst  he  renewed 
those  meditations  on  his  dear  Sophia,  which  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  had 
for  some  time  interrupted,  an  accident  happened, 
which  with  sorrow  we  relate,  and  with  sorrow  doubt- 
less will  it  be  read ;  however,  that  historic  truth  to 
which  we  profess  so  inviolable  an  attachment,  obliges 
us  to  communicate  it  to  posterity. 

It  was  now  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  latter  end 
of  June,  when  our  hero  was  walking  in  a  most  de- 
licious grove,  where  the  gentle  breezes  fanning  the 
leaves,  together  with  the  sweet  trilling  of  a  murmur- 
ing stream,  and  the  melodious  notes  of  nightingales, 
formed  all  together  the  most  enchanting  harmony. 
In  this  scene,  so  sweetly  accommodated  to  lov»,  he 
meditated  on  his  dear  Sophia.  While  his  wanton 
fancy  roved  unbounded  over  all  her  beauties,  and 
his  lively  imagination  painted  the  charming  maid  in 
various  ravishing  forms,  his  warm  heart  melted  with 
tenderness;  and  at  length,  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground,  by  the  side  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook, 
he  broke  forth  into  the  following  ejaculation  : 

"  O  Sophia,  would  Heaven  give  thee  to  my  arms, 
how  blest  would  be  my  condition!  Curst  be  that 
fortune  which  sets  a  distance  between  us.  "Was  I 
but  possessed  of  thee,  one  only  suit  of  rags  thy  whole 
estate,  is  there  a  man  on  earth  whom  I  would  envy ! 
How  contemptible  would  the  brightest  Circassian 
beauty,  drest  in  all  the  jewels  of  the  Indies,  appear 
to  my  eyes !  But  why  do  I  mention  another  woman  ? 
Could  I  think  my  eyes  capable  of  looking  at  any 
other  with  tenderness,  these  hands  should  tear  them 
from  my  head.  No,  my  Sophia,  if  cruel  fortune 
separates  us  for  ever,  my  soul  shall  doat  on  thee 
alone.  The  chastest  constancy  will  I  ever  preserve 
to  thy  image.  Though  I  should  never  have  posses- 
sion of  thy  charming  person,  still  shalt  thou  alone 
have  possession  of  my  thoughts,  my  love,  my  soul. 
Oh  !  my  fond  heart  is  so  wrapt  in  that  tender  bosom, 
that  the  brightest  beauties  would  for  me  have  no 
charms,  nor  would  a  hermit  be  colder  in  their  em- 
braces. Sophia,  Sophia  alone  shall  be  mine.  What 
raptures  are  in  that  name !  I  will  engrave  it  on 
every  tree." 

At  these  words  he  started  up,  and  beheld — not 
his  Sophia — no,  nor  a  Circassian  maid  richly  and 
elegantly  attired  for  the  grand  seignior's  seraglio. 
No  :  without  a  gown,  in  a  shift  that  was  somewhat 
of  the  coarsest,  and  none  of  the  cleanest,  bedewed 


likewise  with  some  odoriferous  effluvia,  the  produce 
of  the  day's  labour,  with  a  pitchfork  in  her  hand, 
Molly  Seagrim  approached.  Our  hero  had  his  pen- 
knife in  his  hand,  which  he  had  drawn  for  the 
before-mentioned  purpose  of  carving  on  the  bark ; 
when  the  girl  coming  near  him,  cried  out  with  a 
smile,  "  You  don't  intend  to  kill  me,  squire,  I  hope !" 
— "Why  should  you  think  I  would  kill  you*"  an- 
swered Jones.  "  Nay,"  replied  she,  "  after  your 
cruel  usage  of  me  when  I  saw  you  last,  killing  me 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  great  kindness  for  me  to 
expect." 

Here  ensued  a  parley,  which,  as  I  do  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  relate  it,  I  shall  omit.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  it  lasted  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  they  retired  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  grove. 

Some    of  my  readers   may  be   inclined  to  think 
this  event  unnatural.     However,  the  fact  is  true ; 
and  perhaps  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
suggesting,  that  Jones  probably  thought  one  woman 
better  than  none,  and  Molly  as  probably  imagined 
two  men  to  be  better  than  one.    Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  motive  assigned  to  the  present  behaviour 
of  Jones,  the  reader  will  be  likewise  pleased  to  re- 
collect in  his  favour,  that  he  was  not  at  this  time 
perfect  master  of  that  wonderful  power  of  reason, 
which  so  well  enables  grave  and  wise  men  to  subdue 
their  unruly  passions,  and  to  decline  any  of  these 
prohibited   amusements.      Wine   now   had    totally 
subdued   this   power   in  Jones.     He  was,  indeed, 
in  a  condition,  in  which,  if  reason  had  interposed, 
though  only  to  advise,  she  might  have  received  the 
answer  which  one  Cleostratus  gave  many  years  ago 
to   a   silly  fellow,  who    asked   him,    if  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  drunk  t    "  Are  not  you,"  said  Cleo- 
stratus, "  ashamed  to  admonish  a  drunken  man  1" — 
To  say  the  truth,  in  a  court  of  justice,  drunkenness 
must  not  be  an  excuse,  yet  in  a  court  of  conscience 
it  is  greatly  so ;  and  therefore  Aristotle,  who  com- 
mends the  laws  of  Pittacus,  by  which  drunken  men 
received  double  punishment  for  their  crimes,  allows 
there   is   more   of  policy  than  justice  in  that  law. 
Now,   if  there   are   any   transgressions  pardonable 
from  drunkenness,  they  are  certainly  such  as  Mr. 
Jones  was  at  present  guilty  of;    on  which  head  I 
could  pour  forth  a  vast  profusion  of  learning,  if  I 
imagined  it   would  either  entertain  my  reader,  or 
teach  him  any  thing  more  than  he  knows  already. 
For  his  sake  therefore  I  shall  keep  my  learning  t.o 
myself,  and  return  to  my  history. 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  Fortune  seldom  doth 
things  by  halves.  To  say  truth,  there  is  no  end  to 
tier  freaks  whenever  she  is  disposed  to  gratify  or 
displease.  No  sooner  had  our  hero  retired  with  his 
Dido,  but 

Speluncam  Blifil  dux  et  dictum  eaadem 
Dereniua  t 

:he  parson  and  the  young  squire,  who  were  taking  a 
serious  walk,  arrived  at  the  stile  which  leads  into 
;he  grove,  and  the  latter  caught  a  view  of  the  lovers 
ust  as  they  were  sinking  out  of  sight. 

Blifil  knew  Jones  very  well,  though  he  was  at 
above  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  he  was  as  posi- 
:ive  to  the  sex  of  his  companion,  though  not  to  the 
individual  person.  He  started,  blessed  himself,  and 
uttered  a  very  solemn  ejaculation. 

Thwackum  expressed  some  surprise  at  these  sud- 
den emotions,  and  asked  the  reason  of  them.  To 
which  Blifil  answered,  "  He  was  certain  he  had 
seen  a  fellow  and  a  wench  retire  together  among  the 
bushes,  which  he  doubted  not  was  with  some  wicked 
purpose."  As  to  the  name  of  Jones,  he  thought 
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proper  to  conceal  it,  and  why  he  did  so  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  sagacious  reader ;  for  we 
never  choose  to  assign  motives  to  the  actions  of  men, 
when  there  is  any  possibility  of  our  being  mistaken. 

The  parson,  who  was  not  only  strictly  chaste  in 
his  own  person,  but  a  great  enemy  to  the  opposite 
vico  in  all  others,  fired  at  this  information.  He  de- 
sired Mr.  Blifil  to  conduct  him  immediately  to  the 
place,  which  as  he  approached  he  breathed  forth 
vengeance  mixed  with  lamentations ;  nor  did  he  re- 
frain from  casting  some  oblique  reflections  on  Mr. 
Alhvorthy  ;  insinuating  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
country  was  principally  owing  to  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  given  to  vice,  by  having  exerted  such 
kindness  to  a  bastard,  and  by  having  mitigated  that 
just  and  wholesome  rigour  of  the  law  which  allots  a 
very  severe  punishment  to  loose  wenches. 

The  way  through  which  our  hunters  were  to  pass 
in  pursuit  of  their  game  was  so  beset  with  briers, 
that  it  greatly  obstructed  their  walk,  and  caused 
besides  such  a  rustling,  that  Jones  had  sufficient 
warning  of  their  arrival  before  they  could  surprise 
him ;  nay,  indeed,  so  incapable  was  Thwackum  of 
concealing  his  indignation,  and  such  vengeance  did 
he  mutter  forth  every  step  he  took,  that  this  alone 
must  have  abundantly  satisfied  Jones  that  he  was 
(to  use  the  language  of  sportsmen)  found  sitting. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  n  which  a  simile  in  Mr.  Pope's  period  of  a  mile  introduces 

as  bloody  a  battle  as  can  possibly  be  fought  without  the 

assistance  of  steel  or  cold  iron. 

As  in  the  season  of  rutting  (an  uncouth  phrase, 
by  which  the  vulgar  denote  that  gentle  dalliance, 
which  in  the  well-wooded*  forest  of  Hampshire, 
passes  between  lovers  of  the  ferine  kind),  if,  while 
the  lofty-crested  stag  meditates  the  amorous  sport, 
a  couple  of  puppies,  or  any  other  beasts  of  hostile 
note,  should  wander  so  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
Ferina  that  the  fair  hind  should  shrink  from  the 
place,  touched  with  that  somewhat,  either  of  fear  or 
frolic,  of  nicety  or  skittishness,  with  which  nature 
hath  bedecked  all  females,  or  hath  at  least  instructed 
them  how  to  put  it  on ;  lest,  through  the  indelicacy 
of  males,  the  Samian  mysteries  should  be  pried  into 
by  unhallowed  eyes :  for,  at  the  celebration  of  these 
rights,  the  female  priestess  cries  out  with  her  in 
Virgil  (who  was  then,  probably,  hard  at  work  on 
such  celebration), 

• Procul,  o  procul  es'e,  profani ; 

Froclamat  vahs,  lotuque  absistite  luco 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane. 

The  sibyl  cry'd,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 
DEYDEN. 

If,  I  say,  while  these  sacred  rites,  which  are  in  com- 
mon to  genus  omne  animantium,  are  in  agitation  be- 
tween the  stag  and  his  mistress,  any  hostile  beasts 
should  venture  too  near,  on  the  first  hint  given  by 
the  frighted  hind  fierce  and  tremendous  rushes  forth 
the  stag  to  the  entrance  of  the  thicket ;  there  stands 
he  sentinel  over  his  love,  stamps  the  ground  with 
his  foot,  and  with  his  horns  brandished  aloft  in  air, 
proudly  provokes  the  apprehended  foe  to  combat. 

Thus,  and  more  terrible,  when  he  perceived  the 
enemy's  approach,  leaped  forth  our  hero.  Many  a 
step  advanced  he  forwards,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
trembling  hind,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  her  re- 
treat. And  now  Thwackum,  having  first  darted 
some  livid  lightning  from  his  fiery  eyes,  began  to 
thunder  forth,  "Fie  upon  it!  Fie  upon  it!  Mr.  Jones. 
Is  it  possible  you  should  be  the  person  V — "  You 

1  Tliis  is  an  ambiguous  phrase,  and  may  mean  either  a 
forest  well  clothed  with  wood,  or  well  stript  of  it. 


see,  answered  Jones,  "  it  is  possible  I  should  be 
here." — "And  who,"  said  Thwackum,  "is  that 
wicked  slut  with  youV — "If  I  have  any  wicked 
slut  with  me,"  cries  Jones,  "  it  is  possible  I  shall 
not  let  you  know  who  she  is." — "  I  command  you 
to  tell  me  immediately,"  says  Thwackum :  "  and  I 
would  not  have  you  imagine,  young  man,  that  your 
age,  though  it  hath  somewhat  abridged  the  purpose 
of  tuition,  hath  totally  taken  away  the  authority  of 
the  master.  The  relation  of  the  master  and  scholar 
is  indelible  ;  as,  indeed,  all  other  relations  are ;  for 
they  all  derive  their  original  from  heaven.  I  would 
have  you  think  yourself,  therefore,  as  much  obliged 
to  obey  me  now,  as  when  I  taught  you  your  first 
rudiments." — "  I  believe  you  would,"  cries  Jones  ; 
"  but  that  will  not  happen,  unless  you  had  the  same 
birchen  argument  to  convince  me." — "  Then  I  must 
tell  you  plainly,"  said  Thwackum,  "  I  am  resolved  to 
discover  the  wicked  wretch." — "  And  I  must  tell 
you  plainly,"  returned  Jones,  "  I  am  resolved  you 
shall  not."  Thwackum  then  offered  to  advance, 
and  Jones  laid  hold  of  his  arms ;  which  Mr.  Blifil 
endeavoured  to  rescue,  declaring,  "  he  would  not  see 
his  old  master  insulted." 

Jones  now  finding  himself  engaged  with  two, 
thought  it  necessary  to  rid  himself  of  one  of  his  an- 
tagonists as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  applied 
to  the  weakest  first ;  and,  letting  the  parson  go,  he 
directed  a  blow  at  the  young  squire's  breast,  which 
luckily  taking  place,  reduced  him  to  measure  his 
length  on  the  ground. 

Thwackum  was  so  intent  on  the  discovery,  that, 
the  moment  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  he  stepped 
forward  directly  into  the  fern,  without  any  great 
consideration  of  what  might  in  the  mean  time  befal 
his  friend ;  but  he  had  advanced  a  very  few  paces 
into  the  thicket,  before  Jones,  having  defeated  Bli- 
fil, overtook  the  parson,  and  dragged  him  backward 
by  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 

This  parson  had  been  a  champion  in  his  youth, 
and  had  won  much  honour  by  his  fist,  both  at  school 
and  at  the  university.  He  had  now  indeed,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  declined  the  practice  of  that 
noble  art ;  yet  was  his  courage  full  as  strong  as  his 
faith,  and  his  body  no  less  strong  than  either.  He 
was  moreover,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  have  con- 
ceived, somewhat  irascible  in  his  nature.  When  he 
looked  back,  therefore,  and  saw  his  friend  stretched 
out  on  the  ground,  and  found  himself  at  the  same 
time  so  roughly  handled  by  one  who  had  formerly 
been  only  passive  in  all  conflicts  between  them  (a 
circumstance  which  highly  aggravated  the  whole), 
his  patience  at  length  gave  way ;  he  threw  himself 
into  a  posture  of  offence ;  and  collecting  all  his  force, 
attacked  Jones  in  the  front  with  as  much  impetu- 
osity as  he  had  formerly  attacked  him  in  the  rear. 

Our  hero  received  the  enemy's  attack  with  the 
most  undaunted  intrepidity,  and  his  bosom  resounded 
with  the  blow.  This  he  presently  returned  witli  no 
less  violence,  aiming  likewise  at  the  parson's  breast  ; 
but  he  dexterously  drove  down  the  fist  of  Jones,  so 
that  it  reached  only  his  belly,  where  two  pounds  of 
beef  and  as  many  of  pudding,  were  then  deposited, 
and  whence  consequently  no  hollow  sound  could 
proceed.  Many  lusty  blows,  much  more  pleasant  as 
well  as  easy  to  have  seen  than  to  read  or  describe, 
were  given  on  both  sides  :  at  last  a  -violent  fall,  in 
which  Jones  had  thrown  his  knees  into  Thwackum's 
breast,  so  weakened  the  latter,  that  victory  had  been 
no  longer  dubious,  had  not  Blifil,  who  had  now  re- 
covered his  strength,  again  renewed  the  fight,  and 
by  engaging  with  Jones,  given  the  parson  a  moment's 
time  to  shake  his  ears,  and  to  regain  his  breath. 

And  now  both  together  attacked  our  hero,  whose 
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blows  did  not  retain  that  force  with  which  they  had 
fallen  at  first,  so  weakened  was  he  by  his  combat 
with  Thwackum  ;  for  though  the  pedagogue  chose 
rather  to  play  solos  oil  the  human  instrument,  and 
had  been  lately  used  to  those  only,  yet  he  still  re- 
tained enough  of  his  ancient  knowledge  to  perform 
his  part  very  well  in  a  duet. 

The  victory,  according  to  modern  custom,  was  like 
to  be  decided  by  numbers,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a 
fourth  pair  of  fists  appeared  in  the  battle,  and  imme- 
diately paid  their  compliments  to  the  parson ;  and 
the  owner  of  them  at  the  same  time  crying  out, 
"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  and  be  d — n'd  to  you,  to 
fall  two  of  you  upon  one  1" 

The  battle,  which  was  of  the  kind  that  for  distinc- 
tion's sake  is  called  royal,  now  raged  with  the  ut- 
most violence  during  a  few  minutes  ;  till  Blifil  being 
a  second  time  laid  sprawling  by  Jones,  Thwackum 
condescended  to  apply  for  quarter  to  his  new  anta- 
gonist, who  was  now  found  to  be  Mr.  Western  him- 
self; for  in  the  heat  of  the  action  none  of  the  com- 
batants had  recognised  him. 

In  fact,  that  honest  squire,  happening,  in  his  after- 
noon's walk  with  some  company,  to  pass  through  the 
field  where  the  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and 
having  concluded,  from  seeing  three  men  engaged, 
that  two  of  them  must  be  on  a  side,  he  hastened 
from  his  companions,  and  with  more  gallantry  than 
policy,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  weaker  party.  By 
which  generous  proceeding  he  very  probably  pre- 
vented Mr.  Jones  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the 
wrath  of  Thwackum,  and  to  the  pious  friendship 
which  Blifil  bore  his  old  master ;  for,  besides  the 
disadvantage  of  such  odds,  Jones  had  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently recovered  the  former  strength  of  his  broken 
arm.  This  reinforcement,  however,  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  action,  and  Jones  with  his  ally  obtained  the 
victory. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

In  which  is  seen  a  more  moving  spectacle  than  all  the  blood  in 
the  bodies  of  Thwackum  and  Blifil,  and  of  twenty  other 
such,  is  capable  of  producing. 

THE  rest  of  Mr.  "Western's  company  were  now  come 
up,  being  just  at  the  instant  when  the  action  was 
over.  These  were  the  honest  clergyman,  whom  we 
have  formerly  seen  at  Mr.  "Western's  table ;  Mrs. 
"Western,  the  aunt  of  Sophia  ;  and  lastly,  the  lovely 
Sophia  herself. 

At  this  time,  the  following  was  the  aspect  of  the 
bloody  field.  In  one  place  lay  on  the  ground,  all 
pale,  and  almost  breathless,  the  vanquished  Blifil. 
Near  him  stood  the  conqueror  Jones,  almost  covered 
with  blood,  part  of  which  was  naturally  his  •  own, 
and  part  had  been  lately  the  property  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thwackum.  In  a  third  place  stood  the  said 
Thwackum,  like  King  Porus,  sullenly  submitting  to 
the  conqueror.  The  last  figure  in  the  piece  was 
Western  the  Great,  most  gloriously  forbearing  the 
vanquished  foe. 

Blifil,  in  whom  there  was  little  sign  of  life,  was  at 
first  the  principal  object  of  the  concern  of  every  one, 
and  particularly  of  Mrs.  Western,  who  had  drawn 
from  her  pocket  a  bottle  of  hartshorn,  and  was  her- 
self about  to  apply  it  to  his  nostrils,  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  diverted 
from  poor  Blifil,  whose  spirit,  if  it  had  any  such 
design,  might  have  now  taken  an  opportunity  of 
stealing  off  to  the  other  world,  without  any  cere- 
mony. 

For  now  a  more  melancholy  and  a  more  lovely 
object  lay  motionless  before  them.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  charming  Sophia  herself,  who,  from 
the  sight  of  blood,  or  from  fear  for  her  father,  or 


from  some  other  reason,  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon, 
before  any  one  could  get  to  her  assistance. 

Mrs.  Western  first  saw  her  and  screamed.  Imme- 
diately two  or  three  voices  cried  out,  "  Miss  Western 
is  dead."  Hartshorn,  water,  every  remedy  was 
called  for,  almost  at  one  and  the  same  instant. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  this  grove  we  mentioned  a  murmuring  brook, 
which  brook  did  not  come  there,  ts  such  gentle 
streams  flow  through  vulgar  romances,  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  murmur.  No  !  Fortune  had  decreed 
to  ennoble  this  little  brook  with  a  higher  honour 
than  any  of  those  which  wash  the  plains  of  Arcadia 
ever  deserved. 

Jones  was  rubbing  Blifil's  temples,  for  he  began  to 
fear  he  had  given  him  a  blow  too  much,  when  the 
words,  Miss  Western  and  Dead,  rushed  at  once  on 
his  ear.  He  started  up,  left  Blifil  to  his  fate,  and 
flew  to  Sophia,  whom,  while  all  the  rest  were  run- 
ning against  each  other,  backward  and  forward, 
looking  for  water  in  the  dry  paths,  he  caught  up  in 
his  arms,  and  then  ran  away  with  her  over  the  field 
to  the  rivulet  above  mentioned ;  where,  plunging 
himself  into  the  water,  he  contrived  to  besprinkle 
her  face,  head,  and  neck,  very  plentifully. 

Happy  was  it  for  Sophia  that  the  same  confusion 
which  prevented  her  other  friends  from  serving  her, 
prevented  them  likewise  from  obstructing  Jones. 
He  had  carried  her  half  way  before  they  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  he  had  actually  restored  her  to 
life  before  they  reached  the  water-side.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms,  opened  her  eyes,  and  cried,  "  Oh ! 
heavens'."  just  as  her  father,  aunt,  and  the  parson 
came  up. 

Jones,  who  had  hitherto  held  this  lovely  burthen 
in  his  arms,  now  relinquished  his  hold  ;  but  gave  her 
at  the  same  instant  a  tender  caress,  which,  had  her 
senses  been  then  perfectly  restored,  could  not  have 
escaped  her  observation.  As  she  expressed,  there- 
fore, no  displeasure  at  this  freedom,  we  suppose  she 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  swoon  at  the 
time. 

This  tragical  scene  was  now  converted  into  a  sud- 
den scene  of  joy.  In  this  our  hero  was  most  cer- 
tainly the  principal  character;  for  as  he  probably 
felt  more  ecstatic  delight  in  having  saved  Sophia 
than  she  herself  received  from  being  saved,  so  neither 
were  the  congratulations  paid  to  her  equal  to  what 
were  conferred  on  Jones,  especially  by  Mr.  Western 
himself,  who,  after  having  once  or  twice  embraced 
his  daughter,  fell  to  hugging  and  kissing  Jones. 
He  called  him  the  preserver  of  Sophia,  and  declared 
there  was  nothing,  except  her,  or  his  estate,  which 
he  would  not  give  him  ;  but,  upon  recollection,  he 
afterwards  excepted  his  fox-hounds,  the  Chevalier, 
and  Miss  Slouch  (for  so  he  called  his  favourite 
mare). 

All  fears  for  Sophia  being  now  removed,  Jones 
became  the  object  of  the  squire's  consideration. — 
"  Come,  my  lad."  said  Western,  "  d'off  thy  quoat 
and  wash  thy  feace  ;  for  att  in  a  devilish  pickle,  I 
promise  thee.  Come,  come,  wash  thyself,  and  sha't 
go  houme  with  me ;  and  we  will  zee  to  vind  thee 
another  quoat." 

Jones  immediately  complied,  threw  off  his  coat, 
went  down  to  the  water,  and  washed  both  his  face 
and  bosom  ;  for  the  latter  was  as  much  exposed  and 
as  bloody  as  the  former.  But  though  the  water 
could  clear  off  the  blood,  it  could  not  remove  the 
black  and  blue  marks  which  Thwackum  had  im- 
printed on  both  his  face  and  breast,  and  which,  be- 
ing discerned  by  Sophia,  drew  from  her  a  sigh  and  a 
look  full  of  inexpressible  tenderness. 

Jones  received  this  full  in  his  eyes,  and  it  had  in- 
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finitely  a  stronger  effect  on  him  than  all  the  contu- 
sions which  he  had  received  before.  An  effect,  how- 
ever, widely  different ;  for  so  soft  and  balmy  was  it, 
that,  had  all  his  former  blows  been  stabs,  it  would 
for  some  minutes  have  prevented  his  feeling  their 
smart. 

The  company  now  moved  backwards,  and  soon 
arrived  where  Thwackum  had  got  Mr.  Blifil  again 
on  his  legs.  Here  we  cannot  suppress  a  pious  wish, 
that  all  quarrels  were  to  be  decided  by  those  weapons 
only  with  which  Nature,  knowing  what  is  proper  for 
us,  hath  supplied  us ;  and  that  cold  iron  was  to  be 
used  in  digging  no  bowels  but  those  of  the  earth. 
Then  would  war,  the  pastime  of  monarchs,  be  almost 
inoffensive,  and  battles  between  great  armies  might 
be  fought  at  the  particular  desire  of  several  ladies  of 
quality ;  who,  together  with  the  kings  themselves, 
might  be  actual  spectators  of  the  conflict.  Then 
might  the  field  be  this  moment  well  strewed  with 
human  carcasses,  and  the  next,  the  dead  men,  or 
infinitely  the  greatest  part  of  them,  might  get  up, 
like  Mr.  Bayes's  troops,  and  march  off  either  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum  or  fiddle,  as  should  be  previously 
agreed  on. 

I  would  avoid,  if  possible,  treating  this  matter 
ludicrously,  lest  grave  men  and  politicians,  whom  I 
know  to  be  offended  at  a  jest,  may  cry  pish  at  it ; 
but,  in  reality,  might  not  a  battle  be  as  well  decided 
by  the  greater  number  of  broken  heads,  bloody 
noses,  and  black  eyes,  as  by  the  greater  heaps  of 
mangled  and  murdered  human  bodies  1  Might  not 
towns  be  contended  for  in  the  same  manner  *?  In- 
deed, this  may  be  thought  too  detrimental  a  scheme 
to  the  French  interest,  since  they  would  thus  lose 
the  advantage  they  have  over  other  nations  in  the 
superiority  of  their  engineers  ;  but  when  I  consider 
the  gallantry  and  generosity  of  that  people,  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  never  decline  putting  them- 
selves upon  a  par  with  their  adversary  ;  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  making  themselves  his  match. 

But  such  reformations  are  rather  to  be  wished  than 
hoped  for :  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
this  short  hint,  and  return  to  my  narrative. 

Western  began  now  to  inquire  into  the  original 
rise  of  this  quarrel.  To  which  neither  Blifil  nor 
Jones  gave  any  answer  ;  but  Thwackum  said  surlily, 
"  I  believe  the  cause  is  not  far  off;  if  you  beat  the 
bushes  well  you  will  find  her." — "  Find  her! "  re- 
plied Western  :  "  what !  have  you  been  fighting  for 
a  wench  1" — "  Ask  the  gentleman  in  his  waistcoat 
there,"  said  Thwackum :  "  he  best  knows."  "  Nay 
then,"  cried  Western,  "  it  is  a  wench  certainly. — 
Ah,  Tom,  Tom,  thou  art  a  liquorish  dog.  But  come, 
gentlemen,  be  all  friends,  and  go  home  with  me, 
and  make  final  peace  over  a  bottle."  "  I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,"  said  Thwackum  :  "  it  is  no  such  slight 
matter  for  a  man  of  my  character  to  be  thus  injuri- 
ously treated,  and  buffeted  by  a  boy,  only  because 
I  would  have  done  my  duty,  in  endeavouring  to 
detect  and  bring  to  justice  a  wanton  harlot;  but, 
indeed,  the  principal  fault  lies  in  Mr.  Allworthy  and 
yourself ;  for  if  you  put  the  laws  in  execution,  as 
you  ought  to  do,  you  will  soon  rid  the  country  of 
these  vermin." 

"  I  would  as  soon  rid  the  country  of  foxes,"  cries 
Western.  "  I  think  we  ought  to  encourage  the  re- 
cruiting those  numbers  which  we  are  every  day 
losing  in  the  war. — But  where  is  shel  Prithee, 
Tom,  show  me."  He  then  began  to  beat  about,  in 
the  same  language  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  beating  for  a  hare  ;  and  at  last  cried  out, 
"  Soho  !  Puss  is  not  far  off.  Here's  her  form,  upon 
my  soul ;  I  believe  I  may  cry  stole  away."  And 
indeed  so  he  might ;  for  he  had  now  discovered  the 


place  whence  the  poor  girl  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fray,  stolen  away,  upon  as  many  feet  as  a  hare 
generally  uses  in  travelling. 

Sophia  now  desired  her  father  to  return  home ; 
saying,  she  found  herself  very  faint,  and  apprehended 
a  relapse.  The  squire  immediately  complied  with 
his  daughter's  request  (for  he  was  the  fondest  of 
parents).  He  earnestly  endeavoured  to  prevail  with 
the  whole  company  to  go  and  sup  with  him :  but 
Blifil  and  Thwackum  absolutely  refused  ;  the  former 
saying,  there  were  more  reasons  than  he  could  then 
mention,  why  he  must  decline  the  honour  ;  and  the 
latter  declaring  (perhaps  rightly)  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  a  person  of  his  function  to  be  seen  at  any 
place  in  his  present  condition. 

Jones  was  incapable  of  refusing  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  his  Sophia;  so  on  he  marched  with 
squire  Western  and  his  ladies,  the  parson  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  offered  to  tarry 
with  his  brother  Thwackum,  professing  his  regard 
for  the  cloth  would  not  permit  him  to  depart ;  but 
Thwackum  would  not  accept  the  favour,  and,  with 
no  great  civility,  pushed  him  after  Mr.  Western. 

Thus  ended  this  bloody  fray  ;  and  thus  shall  end 
the  fifth  book  of  this  history. 


BOOK  VI. 

CONTAINING   ABOUT    THREE    WEEKS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Love. 

IN  our  last  book  we  have  been  obliged  to  deal  pretty 
much  with  the  passion  of  love ;  and  in  our  succeeding 
book  shall  be  forced  to  handle  this  subject  still  more 
largely.  It  may  not  therefore  in  this  place  be  im- 
proper to  apply  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  that 
modern  doctrine,  by  which  certain  philosophers, 
among  many  other  wonderful  discoveries,  pretend  to 
have  found  out,  that  there  is  no  such  passion  in  the 
human  breast. 

Whether  these  philosophers  be  the  same  with  that 
surprising  sect,  who  are  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  late  Dr.  Swift,  as  having,  by  the  mere  force  of 
genius  alone,  without  the  least  assistance  of  any  kind 
of  learning,  or  even  reading,  discovered  that  profound 
and  invaluable  secret  that  there  is  no  God ;  or  whether 
they  are  not  rather  the  same  with  those  who  some  years 
since  very  much  alarmed  the  world,  by  showing  that 
there  were  no  such  things  as  virtue  or  goodness 
really  existing  in  human  nature,  and  who  deduced 
our  best  actions  from  pride,  I  will  not  here  presume 
to  determine.  In  reality,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  all  these  several  finders  of  truth,  are  the  very 
identical  men  who  are  by  others  called  the  finders  of 
gold.  The  method  used  in  both  these  searches  after 
truth  and  after  gold,  being  indeed  one  and  the  same, 
viz.,  the  searching,  rummaging,  and  examining  into 
a  nasty  place  ;  indeed,  in  the  former  instances,  into 
the  nastiest  of  all  places,  A  BAD  MIND. 

But  though  in  this  particular,  and  perhaps  in  their 
success,  the  truth-tinder  and  the  gold-finder  may 
very  properly  be  compared  together  ;  yet  in  modesty, 
surely,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  ; 
for  who  ever  heard  of  a  gold-finder  that  had  the 
impudence  or  folly  to  assert,  from  the  ill  success  of 
his  search,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gold  in 
the  world  t  whereas  the  truth-finder,  having  raked 
out  that  jakes,  his  own  mind,  and  being  there  capable 
of  tracing  no  ray  of  divinity,  nor  any  thing  virtuous, 
or  good,  or  lovely,  or  loving,  very  fairly,  honestly, 
and  logically  concludes  that  no  such  thing  exists  in 
the  whole  creation. 

To   avoid,   however,   all   contention,   if  possible, 
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with  these  philosophers,  if  they  -will  be  called  so ; 
and  to  show  our  own  disposition  to  accommodate 
matters  peaceably  between  us,  we  shall  here  make 
them  some  concessions,  which  may  possibly  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute. 

First,  we  will  grant  that  many  minds,  and  perhaps 
those  of  the  philosophers,  are  entirely  free  from  the 
least  traces  of  such  a  passion. 

Secondly,  that  what  was  is  commonly  called  love, 
namely,  the  desire  of  satisfying  a  voracious  appetite 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  delicate  white  human  flesh, 
is  by  no  means  that  passion  for  which  I  here  contend. 
This  is  indeed  more  properly  hunger  ;  and  as  no 
glutton  is  ashamed  to  apply  the  word  love  to  his 
appetite,  and  to  say  he  LOVES  such  and  such  dishes  ; 
so  may  the  lover  of  this  kind,  with  equal  propriety, 
say,  he  HUNGERS  after  such  and  such  women. 

Thirdly,  I  will  grant,  which  I  believe  will  be  a 
most  acceptable  concession,  that  this  love  for  which 
I  am  an  advocate,  though  it  satisfies  itself  in  a  much 
more  delicate  manner,  doth  nevertheless  seek  its 
own  satisfaction  as  much  as  the  grossest  of  all  our 
appetites. 

And,  lastly,  that  this  love,  when  it  operates  to- 
wards one  of  a  different  sex,  is  very  apt,  towards  its 
complete  gratification  to  call  in  the  aid  of  that  hun- 
ger which  I  have  mentioned  above  ;  and  which  it  is 
so  far  from  abating,  that  it  heightens  all  its  delights 
to  a  degree  scarce  imaginable  by  those  who  have 
never  been  susceptible  of  any  other  emotions  than 
what  have  proceeded  from  appetite  alone. 

In  return  to  all  these  concessions,  I  desire  of  the 
philosophers  to  grant,  that  there  is  in  some  (I  believe 
in  many)  human  breasts  a  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, which  is  gratified  by  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  That  in  this  gratification  alone, 
as  in  friendship,  in  parental  and  filial  affection,  as  in- 
deed in  general  philanthropy,  there  is  a  great_  and 
exquisite  delight.  That  if  we  will  not  call  such  dis- 
position love,  we  have  no  name  for  it.  That  though 
the  pleasures  arising  from  such  pure  love  may  be 
heightened  and  sweetened  by  the  assistance  of  amor- 
ous desires,  yet  the  former  can  subsist  alone,  nor  are 
they  destroyed  by  the  intervention  of  the  latter. 
Lastly,  that  esteem  and  gratitude  are  the  proper 
motives  to  love,  as  youth  and  beauty  are  to  desire 
and,  therefore,  though  such  desire  may  naturally 
cease,  when  age  or  sickness  overtakes  its  object ;  yet 
these  can  have  no  effect  on  love,  nor  ever  shake  or 
remove,  from  a  good  mind,  that  sensation  or  passion 
which  hath  gratitude  and  esteem  for  its  basis. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  a  passion  of  which  we 
often  see  manifest  instances,  seems  to  be  very  strange 
and  absurd  ;  and  can  indeed  proceed  only  from  that 
self-admonition  which  we  have  mentioned  above  : 
but  how  unfair  is  this  ?  Doth  the  man  who  recog- 
nises in  his  own  heart  no  traces  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  such 
passions  in  human  nature  ?  Why  will  we  not  mo- 
destly observe  the  same  rule  in  judging  of  the  good, 
as  well  as  the  evil  of  others  1  Or  why,  in  any  case, 
will  we,  as  Shakspeare  phrases  it,  "  put  the  world  in 
our  own  person  1" 

Predominant  vanity  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  much 
concerned  here.  This  is  one  instance  of  that  adu- 
lation which  we  bestow  on  our  own  minds,  and  this 
almost  universally.  For  there  is  scarce  any  man, 
how  much  soever  he  may  despise  the  character  of  a 
flatterer,  but  will  condescend  in  the  meanest  manner 
to  flatter  himself. 

To  those  therefore  I  apply  for  the  truth  of  the 
above  observations,  whose  own  minds  can  bear  tes- 
timony to  what  I  have  advanced. 

Examine  your  heart,  my  good  reader,  and  resolve 


whether  you  do  believe  these  matters  with  me.  If 
you  do,  you  may  now  proceed  to  their  exemplification 
in  the  following  pages :  if  you  do  not,  you  have,  I 
assure  you,  already  read  more  than  you  have  under- 
stood ;  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  pursue  your  business, 
or  your  pleasures  (such  as  they  are),  than  to  throw 
away  any  more  of  your  time  in  reading  what  you  can 
neither  taste  nor  comprehend.  To  treat  of  the  effects 
of  love  to  you,  must  be  as  absurd  as  to  discourse  on 
colours  to  a  man  born  blind ;  since  possibly  your 
idea  of  love  may  be  as  absurd  as  that  which  we  are 
told  such  blind  man  once  entertained  of  the  colour 
scarlet ;  that  colour  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  much 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet :  and  love  probably  may, 
in  your  opinion,  very  greatly  resemble  a  dish  of  soup, 
or  a  sirloin  of  roast-beet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Western.      Her  great    learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an  instance  of  the  deep  pene- 
tration which  she  derived  from  those  advantages. 

THE  reader  hath  seen  Mr.  Western,  his  sister,  and 
daughter,  with  young  Jones,  and  the  parson,  going 
together  to  Mr.  Western's  house,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  spent  the  evening  with  much 
joy  and  festivity.  Sophia  was  indeed  the  only  grave 
person ;  for  as  to  Jones,  though  love  had  now 
gotten  entire  possession  of  his  heart,  yet  the  pleasing 
reflection  on  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mistress,  joined  to  some  tender  looks 
which  she  now  and  then  could  not  refrain  from  giv- 
ing him,  so  elevated  our  hero,  that  he  joined  the 
mirth  of  the  other  three,  who  were  perhaps  as  good- 
humoured  people  as  any  in  the  world. 

Sophia  retained  the  same  gravity  of  countenance 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast ;  whence  she  retired 
likewise  earlier  than  usual,  leaving  her  father  and 
aunt  together.  The  squire  took  no  notice  of  this 
change  in  his  daughter's  disposition.  To  say  the 
truth,  though  he  was  somewhat  of  a  politician,  and 
had  been  twice  a  candidate  in  the  county  interest  at 
an  election,  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  observation. 
His  sister  was  a  lady  of  a  different  turn.  She  had 
lived  about  the  court,  and  had  seen  the  world. 
Hence  she  had  acquired  all  that  knowledge  which 
the  said  world  usually  communicates ;  and  was  a 
perfect  mistress  of  manners,  customs,  ceremonies, 
and  fashions.  Nor  did  her  erudition  stop  here.  She 
had  considerably  improved  her  mind  by  study  ;  she 
had  not  only  read  all  the  modern  plays,  operas,  ora- 
torios, poems,  and  romances — in  all  which  she  was 
a  critic ;  but  had  gone  through  Rapin's  History  of 
England,  Eachard's  Roman  History,  and  many 
French  Mtmoires  pour  servir  d  I'Histoire:  to  these 
she  had  added  most  of  the  political  pamphlets  and 
journals  published  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
From  which  she  had  attained  a  very  competent  .skill 
in  politics,  and  could  discourse  very  learnedly  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  She  was,  moreover,  excellently 
well  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of  amour,  and  knew 
better  than  any  body  who  and  who  were  together ;  a 
knowledge  which  she  the  more  easily  attained,  as 
her  pursuit  of  it  was  never  diverted  by  any  affairs  of 
her  own  ;  for  either  she  had  no  inclinations,  or  they 
had  never  been  solicited ;  which  last  is  indeed  very 
probable  ;  for  her  masculine  person,  which  was  near 
six  feet  high,  added  to  her  manner  and  learning, 
possibly  prevented  the  other  sex  from  regarding  her, 
notwithstanding  her  petticoats,  in  the  light  of  a 
woman.  However,  as  she  had  considered  the  matter 
scientifically,  she  perfectly  well  knew,  though  she 
had  never  practised  them,  all  the  arts  which  fine 
ladies  use  when  they  desire  to  give  encouragement, 
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or  to  conceal  liking,  with  all  the  long  appendage  of 
smiles,  ogles,  glances,  &c.,  as  they  are  at  present 
practised  in  the  beau-monde.  To  sum  the  whole, 
no  species  of  disguise  or  affectation  had  escaped  her 
notice  ;  but  as  to  the  plain  simple  workings  of  honest 
nature,  as  she  had  never  seen  any  such,  she  could 
know  but  little  of  them. 

By  means  of  this  wonderful  sagacity,  Mrs.  Western 
had  now,  as  she  thought,  made  a  discovery  of  some- 
thing in  the  mind  of  Sophia.  The  first  hint  of  this 
she  took  from  the  behaviour  of  the  young  lady  in 
the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  suspicion  which  she  then 
conceived,  was  greatly  corroborated  by  some  obser- 
vations which  she  had  made  that  evening  and  the 
next  morning.  However,  being  greatly  cautious  to 
avoid  being  found  in  a  mistake,  she  carried  the 
secret  a  whole  fortnight  in  her  bosom,  giving  only 
some  oblique  hints,  by  simpering,  winks,  nods,  and 
now  and  then  dropping  an  obscure  word,  which  in- 
deed sufficiently  alarmed  Sophia,  but  did  not  at  all 
affect  her  brother. 

Being  at  length,  however,  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  her  observation,  she  took  an  opportu- 
nity, one  morning,  when  she  was  alone  with  her 
brother,  to  interrupt  one  of  his  whistles  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"  Pray,  brother,  have  you  not  observed  something 
very  extraordinary  in  my  niece  lately  1" — "  No,  not 
I,"  answered  Western ;  "  is  anything  the  matter 
with  the  girll" — "  I  think  there  is,"  replied  she; 
"  and  something  of  much  consequence  too." — •"  Why, 
she  doth  not  complain  of  anything,"  cries  Western  ; 
"  and  she  hath  had  the  small-pox." — "  Brother," 
returned  she,  "  girls  are  liable  to  other  distempers 
besides  the  small-pox,  and  sometimes  possibly  to 
much  worse."  Here  Western  interrupted  her  with 
much  earnestness,  and  begged  her,  if  anything  ailed 
his  daughter,  to  acquaint  him  immediately  ;  adding, 
"  she  knew  he  loved  her  more  than  his  own  soul, 
and  that  he  would  send  to  the  world's  end  for  the 
best  physician  to  her."  Nay,  nay,  answered  she, 
smiling,  "  the  distemper  is  not  so  terrible  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve, brother,  you  are  convinced  I  know  the  world, 
and  I  promise  you  I  was  never  more  deceived  in 
my  life,  if  my  niece  be  not  most  desperately  in  love." 
— "  How !  in  love ! "  cries  Western  in  a  passion  ;  "  in 
love,  without  acquainting  me !  I'll  disinherit  her ; 
I'll  turn  her  out  of  doors,  stark  naked,  without  a 
farthing.  Is  all  my  kindness  vor  'ur,  and  vondness 
ou'r  come  to  this,  to  fall  in  love  without  asking 
me  leave!" — "But  you  will  not,"  answered  Mrs. 
Western,  "  turn  this  daughter,  whom  you  love  better 
than  your  own  soul,  out  of  doors,  before  you  know 
whether  you  shall  approve  her  choice.  Suppose  she 
should  have  fixed  on  the  very  person  whom  you 
yourself  would  wish,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry 
thenl" — "  No,  no,"  cries  Western,  "  that  would 
make  a  difference.  If  she  marries  the  man  I  would 
ha*  her,  she  may  love  whom  she  pleases,  I  shan't 
trouble  my  head  about  that."  "  That  is  spoken," 
answered  the  sister,  "  like  a  sensible  man ;  but  I 
believe  the  very  person  she  hath  chosen  would  be 
the  very  person  you  would  choose  for  her.  I  will 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  I  believe,  brother,  you  will  allow  I  have  some." 
— "  Why,  lookee,  sister,"  said  Western,  "  I  do  believe 
you  have  as  much  as  any  woman ;  and  to  be  sure 
those  are  women's  matters.  You  know  I  don't  love 
to  hear  you  talk  about  politics  ;  they  belong  to  us, 
and  petticoats  should  not  meddle  :  but  come,  who  is 
the  manl" — "Marry!"  said  she,  "you  may  find 
him  out  yourself  if  you  please.  You,  who  are  so 
great  a  politician,  can  be  at  no  great  loss.  The 
judgment  which  can  penetrate  into  the  cabinets  of 


princes,  and  discover  the  secret  springs  which  move 
the  great  state  wheels  in  all  the  political  machines  of 
Europe,  must  surely,  with  very  little  difficulty,  find 
out  what  passes  in  the  rude  uninformed  mind  of  a 
girl." — "  Sister,"  cries  the  squire,  "  I  have  often 
warn'd  you  not  to  talk  the  court  gibberish  to  me. 
I  tell  you,  I  don't  understand  the  lingo ;  but  I  can 
read  a  journal,  or  the  London  Evening  Post.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  there  may  be  now  and  tan  a  verse 
which  I  can't  make  much  of,  because  half  the  letters 
are  left  out ;  yet  I  know  very  well  what  is  meant  by 
that,  and  that  our  affairs  don't  go  so  well  as  they 
should  do,  because  of  bribery  and  corruption." — "  I 
pity  your  country  ignorance  from  my  heart,"  cries 
the  lady. — "  Do  you  1 "  answered  Western  ;  "  and 
I  pity  your  town  learning ;  I  had  rather  be  anything 
than  a  courtier,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Hanove- 
rian too,  as  some  people,  I  believe,  are." — "  If 
you  mean  me,"  answered  she,  "  you  know  I  am  a 
woman,  brother ;  and  it  signifies  nothing  what  I  am. 
Besides — " — "  I  do  know  you  are  a  woman,"  cries 
the  squire,  "  and  its  well  for  thee  that  art  one  ;  if 
hadst  been  a  man,  I  promise  thee  I  had  lent  thee  a 
flick  long  ago." — "  Ay,  there,"  said  she,  "  in  that 
flick  lies  all  your  fancied  superiority.  Your  bodies, 
and  not  your  brains,  are  stronger  than  ours.  Believe 
me  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  are  able  to  beat  us ; 
or,  such  is  the  superiority  of  our  understanding,  we 
should  make  all  of  you  what  the  brave,  and  wise, 
and  witty,  and  polite  are  already, — our  slaves." 
— "  I  am  glad  I  know  your  mind,"  answered  the 
squire.  But  we'll  talk  more  of  this  matter  another 
time.  At  present,  do  tell  me  what  man  it  is  you 
mean  about  my  daughter." — "  Hold  a  moment," 
said  she,  "  while  I  digest  that  sovereign  contempt  I 
have  for  your  sex  ;  or  else  I  ought  to  be  angry  too 

with  you.     There 1  have  made  a  shift  to  gulp 

it  down.  And  now,  good  politic  sir,  what  think 
you  of  Mr.  Blifil  1  Did  she  not  faint  away  on  seeing 
him  lie  breathless  on  the  ground  1  Did  she  not, 
after  he  was  recovered,  turn  pale  again  the  moment 
we  came  up  to  that  part  of  the  field  where  he  stood  1 
And  pray  what  else  should  be  the  occasion  of  all  her 
melancholy  that  night  at  supper,  the  next  morning, 
and  indeed  ever  since  1" — "  'Fore  George  !"  cries 
the  squire,  "  now  you  mind  me  on't,  I  remember  it 
all.  It  is  certainly  so,  and  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my 
heart.  I  knew  Sophy  was  a  good  girl,  and  would 
not  fall  in  love  to  make  me  angry.  I  was  never 
more  rejoiced  in  my  life  ;  for  nothing  can  lie  so 
handy  together  as  our  two  estates.  I  had  this  matter 
in  my  head  some  time  ago  :  for  certainly  the  two 
estates  are  in  a  manner  joined  together  in  matri- 
mony already,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to 
part  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  be  larger  estates 
in  the  kingdom,  but  not  in  this  county,  and  I  had 
rather  bate  something,  than  marry  my  daughter 
among  strangers  and  foreigners.  Besides,  most 
o'  zuch  great  estates  be  in  the  hands  of  lords,  and  I 
hate  the  very  name  of  themmun.  Well  but,  sister, 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do ;  for  I  tell  you 
women  know  these  matters  better  than  we  do  1 " — 
"  Oh,  your  humble  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  lady : 
"  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  us  a  capacity 
in  anything.  Since  you  are  pleased,  then,  most 
politic  sir,  to  ask  my  advice,  I  think  you  may  pro- 
pose the  match  to  Allworthy  yourself.  There  is  no 
indecorum  in  the  proposal's  coming  from  the  parent 
of  either  side.  King  Alcinous,  in  Mr.  Pope's  Odys- 
sey, offers  his  daughter  to  Ulysses.  I  need  not 
caution  so  politic  a  person  not  to  say  that  your 
daughter  is  in  love  ;  that  would  indeed  be  against 
all  rules." — "  Well,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  will  pro- 
pose it ;  but  I  shall  certainly  lend  un  a  flick,  if 
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he  should  refuse  me."  "  Fear  not,"  cries  Mrs. 
Western;  "  the  match  is  too  advantageous  to  be 
refused."  "  I  don't  know  that,"  answered  the 
squire  :  "  Allworthy  is  a  queer  b— ch,  and  money 
hath  no  effect  o'un."  "  Brother,"  said  the  lady, 
"  your  politics  astonish  me.  Are  you  really  to  be 
imposed  on  by  professions!  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Allworthy  hath  more  contempt  for  money  than  other 
men  because  he  professes  morel  Such  credulity 
would  better  become  one  of  us  weak  women,  than 
that  wise  sex  which  heaven  hath  formed  for  politi- 
cians. Indeed,  brother,  you  would  make  a  fine 
plenipo  to  negotiate  with  the  French.  They  would 
soon  persuade  you,  that  they  take  towns  out  of  mere 
defensive  principles."  «'  Sister,"  answered  the 
squire,  with  much  scorn,  "  let  your  friends  at  court 
answer  for  the  towns  taken  ;  as  you  are  a  woman,  I 
shall  lay  no  blame  upon  you  ;  for  I  suppose  they  are 
wiser  than  to  trust  women  with  secrets."  He  ac- 
companied this  with  so  sarcastical  a  laugh,  that  Mrs. 
"Western  could  bear  no  longer.  She  had  been  all 
this  time  fretted  in  a  tender  part  (for  she  was  indeed 
very  deeply  skilled  in  these  matters,  and  very  violent 
in  them),  and  therefore,  burst  forth  in  a  rage, 
declared  her  brother  to  be  both  a  clown  and  a  block- 
head, and  that  she  would  stay  no  longer  in  his  house. 

The  squire,  though  perhaps  he  had  never  read 
Machiavel,  was,  however,  in  many  points,  a  perfect 
politician.  He  strongly  held  all  those  wise  tenets, 
which  are  so  well  inculcated  in  that  Politico-Peri- 
patetic school  of  Exchange-alley.  He  knew  the  just 
value  and  only  use  of  money,  viz.,  to  lay  it  up.  He 
was  likewise  well  skilled  in  the  exact  value  of  re- 
versions, expectations,  &c.,  and  had  often  considered 
the  amount  of  his  sister's  fortune,  and  the  chance 
which  he  or  his  posterity  had  of  inheriting  it.  This 
he  was  infinitely  too  wise  to  sacrifice  to  a  trifling 
resentment.  When  he  found,  therefore,  he  had 
carried  matters  too  far,  he  began  to  think  of  recon- 
ciling them  ;  which  was  no  very  diflicult  task,  as  the 
lady  had  great  affection  for  her  brother,  and  still 
greater  for  her  niece  ;  and  though  too  susceptible  of 
an  affront  'offered  to  her  skill  in  politics,  on  which 
she  much  valued  herself,  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
extraordinary  good  and  sweet  disposition. 

Having  first,  therefore,  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
horses,  for  whose  escape  from  the  stable  no  place 
but  the  window  was  left  open,  he  next  applied  him- 
self to  his  sister  ;  softened  and  soothed  her,  by  un- 
saying all  he  had  said,  and  by  assertions  directly 
contrary  to  those  which  had  incensed  her.  Lastly, 
he  summoned  the  eloquence  of  Sophia  to  his  assist- 
ance, who,  besides  a  most  graceful  and  winning  ad- 
dress, had  the  advantage  of  being  heard  with  great 
favour  and  partiality  by  her  aunt. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was  a  kind  smile  from 
Mrs.  Western,  who  said,  "  Brother,  you  are  abso- 
lutely a  perfect  Croat  ;  but  as  those  have  their  use 
in  the  army  of  the  empress  queen,  so  you  likewise 
have  some  good  in  you.  I  will  therefore  once 
more  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  you,  and  see  that 
you  do  not  infringe  it  on  your  side  ;  at  least,  as  you 
are  so  excellent  a  politician,  I  may  expect  you  will 
keep  your  leagues,  like  the  French,  till  your  interest 
calls  upon  you  to  break  them." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  two  defiances  to  the  critics. 
THE  squire  having  settled   matters  with  his  sister, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  was  so  greatly 
impatient  to  ccmmunicate  the  proposal  to  Allworthy, 
that  Mrs.  Western  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  pre- 


vent him  from  visiting  that  gentleman  in  his  sickness, 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  engaged  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Western  at  the  time  when  he  was  taken  ill.  He 
was  therefore  no  sooner  discharged  out  of  the  custody 
of  physic,  but  he  thought  (as  was  usual  with  him  on 
all  occasions,  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest)  of 
fulfilling  his  engagement. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  dialogue 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  this  day  of  public  entertain- 
ment, Sophia  had,  from  certain  obscure  hints  thrown 
out  by  her  aunt,  collected  some  apprehension  that 
the  sagacious  lady  suspected  her  passion  for  Jones. 
She  now  resolved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  all  such  suspicion,  and  for  that  purpose  to  put 
an  entire  constraint  on  her  behaviour. 

First,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  a  throbbing 
melancholy  heart  with  the  utmost  sprightliness  in 
her  countenance,  and  the  highest  gaiety  in  her 
manner.  Secondly,  she  addressed  her  whole  dis- 
course to  Mr.  Blifil,  and  took  not  the  least  notice  of 
poor  Jones  the  whole  day. 

The  squire  was  so  delighted  with  this  conduct  of 
his  daughter,  that  he  scarce  ate  any  dinner,  and 
spent  almost  the  whole  time  in  watching  oppor- 
tunities of  conveying  signs  of  his  approbation  by 
winks  and  nods  to  his  sister ;  who  was  not  at  first 
altogether  so  pleased  with  what  she  saw  as  was  her 
brother. 

In  short,  Sophia  so  greatly  overacted  her  part, 
that  her  aunt  was  at  first  staggered,  and  began  to 
suspect  some  affection  in  her  niece  ;  but  as  she 
was  hersetf  a  woman  of  great  art,  so  she  soon  attri- 
buted this  to  extreme  art  in  Sophia.  She  remem- 
bered the  many  hints  she  had  given  her  niece  con- 
cerning her  being  in  love,  and  imagined  the  young 
lady  had  taken  this  way  to  rally  her  out  of  her 
opinion,  by  an  overacted  civility  ;  a  notion  that  was 
greatly  corroborated  by  the  excessive  gaiety  with 
which  the  whole  was  accompanied.  We  cannot 
here  avoid  remarking,  that  this  conjecture  would 
have  been  better  founded  had  Sophia  lived  ten  years 
in  the  air  of  Grosvenor  Square,  where  young  ladies 
do  learn  a  wonderful  knack  of  rallying  and  playing 
with  that  passion,  which  is  a  mighty  serious  thing 
in  woods  and  groves  an  hundred  miles  distant  from 
London. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  discovering  the  deceit  of 
others,  it  matters  much  that  our  own  art  be  wound 
up,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  the  same  key 
with  theirs:  for  very  artful  men  sometimes  miscarry 
by  fancying  others  wiser,  or,  in  other  words,  greater 
knaves  than  they  really  are.  As  this  observation  is 
pretty  deep,  I  will  illustrate  it  by  the  following  short 
story.  Three  countrymen  were  pursuing  a  Wilt- 
shire thief  through  Brentford.  The  simplest  of  them 
seeing  "  The  Wiltshire  House,"  written  under  a 
sign,  advised  his  companions " to  enter  it,  for  there 
most  probably  they  would  find  their  countryman. 
The  second,  who  was  wiser,  laughed  at  this  sim- 
plicity ;  but  the  third,  who  was  wiser  still,  answered, 
"  Let  us  go  in,  however,  for  he  may  think  we  should 
not  suspect  him  of  going  amongst  his  own  country- 
men." They  accordingly  went  in  and  searched  the 
house,  and  by  that  means  missed  overtaking  the 
thief,  who  was  at  that  time  but  a  little  way  before 
them ;  and  who,  as  they  all  knew,  but  had  never 
once  reflected,  could  not  read. 

The  reader  will  pardon  a  digression  in  which  so 
invaluable  a  secret  is  communicated,  since  every 
gamester  will  agree  how  necessary  it  is  to  know 
exactly  the  play  of  another,  in  order  to  countermine 
him.  This  will,  moreover,  afford  a  reason  why 
the  wiser  man,  as  is  often  seen,  is  the  bubble  of  the 
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weaker,  and  why  many  simple  and  innocent  cha- 
racters are  so  generally  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented ;  but  what  is  most  material,  this  will  ac- 
count for  the  deceit  which  Sophia  put  on  her  politic 
aunt. 

Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  company  retired  into 
the  garden,  Mr.  Western,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  certainty  of  what  his  sister  had  told 
him,  took  Mr.  Allworthy  aside,  and  very  hluntly 
proposed  a  match  between  Sophia  and  young  Mr. 
Blifil. 

Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose 
hearts  flutter  at  any  unexpected  and  sudden  tidings 
of  worldly  profit.  His  mind  was,  indeed,  tempered 
with  that  philosophy  which  becomes  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  He  affected  no  absolute  superiority  to 
all  pleasure  and  pain,  to  all  joy  and  grief;  but  was 
not  at  the  same  time  to  be  discomposed  and  ruffled 
by  every  accidental  blast,  by  every  smile  or  frown 
of  fortune.  He  received,  therefore,  Mr.  Western's 
proposal  without  any  visible  emotion,  or  without 
any  alteration  of  countenance.  He  said  the  alliance 
was  such  as  he  sincerely  wished  ;  then  launched  forth 
into  a  very  just  encomium  on  the  young  lady's 
merit ;  acknowledged  the  offe.r  to  be  advantageous 
in  point  of  fortune  ;  and  after  thanking  Mr.  Western 
for  the  good  opinion  he  had  professed  of  his  nephew, 
concluded,  that  if  the  young  people  liked  each  other, 
he  should  be  very  desirous  to  complete  the  affair. 

Western  was  a  little  disappointed  at  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  answer,  which  was  not  so  warm  as  he  ex- 
pected. He  treated  the  doubt  whether  the  young 
people  might  like  one  another  with  great  contempt, 
saying,  "  That  parents  were  the  best  judges  of  pro- 
per matches  for  their  children ;  that  for  his  part 
he  should  insist  on  the  most  resigned  obedience 
from  his  daughter  •  and  if  any  young  fellow  could 
refuse  such  a  bedfellow,  he  was  his  humble  servant, 
and  hoped  there  was  no  harm  done." 

Allworthy  endeavoured  to  soften  this  resentment 
by  many  eulogiums  on  Sophia,  declaring  he  had 
no  doubt  hut  that  Mr.  Blifil  would  very  gladly  re- 
ceive the  offer ;  but  all  was  ineffectual :  he  could 
obtain  no  other  answer  from  the  squire  but — "  I  say 
no  more — I  humbly  hope  there's  no  harm  done — 
that's  all."  Which  words  he  repeated  at  least  a 
hundred  times  before  they  parted. 

Allworthy  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  neigh- 
bour to  be  offended  at  this  behaviour ;  and  though 
he  was  so  averse  to  the  rigour  which  some  parents 
exercise  on  their  children  in  the  article  of  marriage, 
that  he  had  resolved  never  to  force  his  nephew's  in- 
clinations, he  was  nevertheless  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  this  union ;  for  the  whole  country 
resounded  the  praises  of  Sophia,  and  he  had  himself 
greatly  admired  the  uncommon  endowments  of  both 
her  mind  and  person.  To  which  I  believe  we  may 
add,  the  consideration  of  her  vast  fortune,  which, 
though  he  was  too  sober  to  be  intoxicated  with  it, 
he  was  too  sensible  to  despise. 

And  here,  in  defiance  of  all  the  barking  critics  in 
the  world,  I  must  and  will  introduce  a  digression 
concerning  true  wisdom,  of  which  Mr.  Allworthy 
was  in  reality  as  great  a  pattern  as  he  was  of  good- 
ness. 

True  wisdom  then,  notwithstanding  all  which  Mr. 
Hogarth's  poor  poet  may  have  writ  against  riches, 
and  in  spite  of  all  which  any  rich  well-fed  divine 
may  have  preached  against  pleasure,  consists  not  in 
the  contempt  of  either  of  these.  A  man  may  have 
as  much  wisdom  in  the  possession  of  an  affluent  for- 
tune, as  any  beggar  in  the  streets  ;  or  may  enjoy  a 
handsome  wife  or  a  hearty  friend,  and  still  remain  as 
wise  as  any  sour  popish  recluse,  who  buries  all  his 


social  faculties,  and  starves  his  belly  while  he  well 
lashes  his  back. 

To  say  truth,  the  wisest  man  is  the  likeliest  to  pos- 
sess all  worldly  blessings  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  for 
as  that  moderation  which  wisdom  describes  is  the 
surest  way  to  useful  wealth,  so  can  it  alone  qualify 
us  to  taste  many  pleasures.  The  wise  man  gratifies 
every  appetite  and  every  passion,  while  the  fool  sa- 
crifices all  the  rest  to  pall  and  satiate  one. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  very  wise  men  have  been 
notoriously  avaricious.  I  answer,  not  wise  in  that 
instance.  It  may  likewise  be  said,  That  the  wisest 
men  have  been  in  their  youth  immoderately  fond  of 
pleasure.  I  answer,  They  were  not  wise  then. 

Wisdom,  in  short,  whose  lessons  have  been  repre- 
sented as  so  hard  to  learn  by  those  who  never  were 
at  her  school,  only  teaches  us  to  extend  a  simple 
maxim  universally  known  and  followed  even  in  the 
lowest  life,  a  little  farther  than  that  life  carries  it. 
And  this  is,  not  to  buy  at  too  dear  a  price. 

Now,  whoever  takes  this  maxim  abroad  with  him 
into  the  grand  market  of  the  world,  and  constantly 
applies  it  to  honours,  to  riches,  to  pleasures,  and  to 
every  other  commodity  which  that  market  affords, 
is,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  a  wise  man,  and  must 
be  so  acknowledged  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
word ;  for  he  makes  the  best  of  bargains,  since  in 
reality  he  purchases  every  thing  at  the  price  only  of 
a  little  trouble,  and  carries  home  all  the  good  things 
I  have  mentioned,  while  he  keeps  his  health,  his  in- 
nocence, and  his  reputation,  the  common  prices 
which  are  paid  for  them  by  others,  entire  and  to 
himself. 

From  this  moderation,  likewise,  he  learns  two 
other  lessons,  which  complete  his  character.  First, 
never  to  be  intoxicated  when  he  hath  made  the  best 
bargain,  nor  dejected  when  the  market  is  empty, 
or  when  its  commodities  are  too  dear  for  his  pur- 
chase. 

But  I  must  remember  on  what  subject  I  am  writ- 
ing, and  not  trespass  too  far  on  the  patience  of  a 
good-natured  critic.  Here,  therefore,  1  put  an  end 
to  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  sundry  curious  matters. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Allworthy  returned  home,  he  took 
Mr.  Blifil  apart,  and  after  some  preface,  communi- 
cated to  him  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Western,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  him 
how  agreeable  this  match  would  be  to  himself. 

The  charms  of  Sophia  had  not  made  the  least 
impression  on  Blifil ;  not  that  his  heart  was  pre-en- 
gaged ;  neither  was  he  totally  insensible  of  beauty, 
or  had  any  aversion  to  women ;  but  his  appetites 
were  by  nature  so  moderate,  that  he  was  able,  by 
philosophy,  or  by  study,  or  by  some  other  method, 
easily  to  subdue  them  ;  and  as  to  that  passion  which 
we  have  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book, 
he  had  not  the  least  tincture  of  it  in  his  whole  com- 
position. 

But  though  he  was  so  entirely  free  from  that 
mixed  passion,  of  which  we  there  treated,  and  of 
which  the  virtues  and  beauty  of  Sophia  formed  so 
notable  an  object ;  yet  was  he  altogether  as  well 
furnished  with  some  other  passions,  that  promised 
themselves  very  full  gratification  in  the  young  lady's 
fortune.  Such  were  avarice  and  ambition,  which 
divided  the  dominion  of  his  mind  between  them. 
He  had  more  than  once  considered  the  possession 
of  this  fortune  as  a  very  desirable  thing,  and  had 
entertained  some  distant  views  concerning  it ;  but 
his  own  youth,  and  that  of  the  young  lady,  and  in- 
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deed  principally  a  reflection  that  Mr.  Western  might 
marry  again,  and  have  more  children,  had  restrained 
him  from  too  hasty  or  eager  a  pursuit. 

This  last  and  most  material  objection  was  now  in 
great  measure  removed,  as  the  proposal  came  from 
Mr.  Western  himself.  Blifil,  therefore,  after  a  very 
short  hesitation,  answered  Mr.  Allworthy,  that  ma- 
trimony was  a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  yet 
thought ;  but  that  he  was  so  sensible  of  his  friendly 
and  fatherly  care,  that  he  should  in  all  things  submit 
himself  to  his  pleasure. 

Allworthy  was  naturally  a  man  of  spirit,  and  his 
present  gravity  arose  from  true  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy, not  from  any  original  phlegm  in  his  dispo- 
sition ;  for  he  had  possessed  much  fire  in  his  youth, 
and  had  married  a  beautiful  woman  for  love.  He 
was  not  therefore  greatly  pleased  with  this  cold  an- 
swer of  his  nephew ;  nor  could  he  help  launching 
forth  into  the  praises  of  Sophia,  and  expressing 
some  wonder  that  the  heart  of  a  young  man  could  be 
impregnable  to  the  force  of  such  charms,  unless  it 
was  guarded  by  some  prior  affection. 

Blifil  assured  him  he  had  no  such  guard  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  discourse  so  wisely  and  religiously  on 
love  and  marriage,  that  he  would  have  stopped  the 
mouth  of  a  parent  much  less  devoutly  inclined  than 
was  his  uncle.  In  the  end,  the  good  man  was  satis- 
fied that  his  nephew,  far  from  having  any  objections 
to  Sophia,  had  that  esteem  for  her,  which  in  sober 
and  virtuous  minds  is  the  sure  foundation  of  friend- 
ship and  love.  And  as  he  doubted  not  but  the 
lover  would,  in  a  little  time,  become  altogether  as 
agreeable  to  his  mistress,  he  foresaw  great  happiness 
arising  to  all  parties  by  so  proper  and  desirable  an 
union.  With  Mr.  Blifil's  consent  therefore  he  wrote 
the  next  mornins  to  Mr.  Western,  acquainting  him 
that  his  nephew  had  very  thankfully  and  gladly  re- 
ceived the  proposal,  and  would  be  ready  to  wait  on 
the  young  lady,  whenever  she  should  be  pleased  to 
accept  his  visit. 

Western  was  much  pleased  with  this  letter,  and 
immediately  returned  an  answer ;  in  which  with- 
out having  mentioned  a  word  to  his  daughter,  he 
appointed  that  very  afternoon  for  opening  the  scene 
of  courtship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  this  messenger,  he 
went  in  quest  of  his  sister,  whom  he  found  reading 
and  expounding  the  Gazette  to  parson  Supple.  To 
this  exposition  he  was  obliged  to  attend  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  though  with  great  violence  to 
his  natural  impetuosity,  before  he  was  suffered  to 
speak.  At  length,  however,  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquainting  that  lady,  that  he  had  business 
of  great  consequence  to  impart  to  her ;  to  which  she 
answered,  "  Brother,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 
Things  look  so  well  in  the  north,  that  I  was  never 
in  a  better  humour." 

The  parson  then  withdrawing,  Western  acquainted 
her  with  all  which  had  passed,  and  desired  her  to 
communicate  the  affair  to  Sophia,  which  she  readily 
and  cheerfully  undertook ;  though  perhaps  her  bro- 
ther was  a  little  obliged  to  that  agreeable  northern 
aspect  which  had  so  delighted  her,  that  he  heard  no 
comment  on  his  proceedings  ;  for  they  were  certainly 
somewhat  too  hasty  and  violent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  is  related  what  passed  between  Sophia  and  her  aunt. 
SOPHIA  was  in  her  chamber,  reading,  when  her  aunt 
came  in.  The  moment  she  saw  Mrs.  Western,  she 
shut  the  book  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  the  good 
lady  could  not  forbear  asking  her,  What  book  that 
was  which  she  seemed  so  much  afraid  of  showing  1 


"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "  it 
is  a  book  which  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
own  I  have  read.  It  is  the  production  of  a  young 
lady  of  fashion,  whose  good  understanding,  I  think, 
doth  honour  to  her  sex,  and  whose  good  heart  is  an 
honour  to  human  nature."  Mrs.  Western  then 
took  up  the  book,  and  immediately  after  threw  it 
down,  saying, — "  Yes,  the  author  is  of  a  very  good 
family ;  but  she  is  not  much  among  people  one 
knows.  I  have  never  read  it;  for  the  best  judges 
say,  there  is  not  much  in  it," — "  I  dare  not,  madam, 
set  up  my  own  opinion,"  says  Sophia,  "  against  the 
best  judges,  but  there  appears  to  me  a  great  deal  of 
human  nature  in  it ;  and  in  many  parts  so  much 
true  tenderness  and  delicacy,  that  it  hath  cost  me 
many  a  tear." — "  Ay,  and  do  you  love  to  cry  then?" 
says  the  aunt.  "  I  love  a  tender  sensation,"  an- 
swered the  niece,  "  and  would  pay  the  price  of  a 
tear  for  it  at  any  time." — "  Well,  but  show  me," 
said  the  aunt,  "  what  you  was  reading  when  I  came 
in  ;  there  was  something  very  tender  in  that,  I  be- 
lieve, and  very  loving  too.  You  blush,  my  dear 
Sophia.  Ah !  child,  you  should  read  books  which 
would  teach  you  a  little  hypocrisy,  which  would 
instruct  you  how  to  hide  your  thoughts  a  little 
better." — "  I  hope,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "  I 
have  no  thoughts  which  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
discovering." — "  Ashamed!  no,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  I 
don't  think  you  have  any  thoughts  which  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of;  and  yet,  child,  you  blushed  just 
now  when  I  mentioned  the  word  loving.  Dear 
Sophy,  be  assured  you  have  not  one  thought  which 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with ;  as  well,  child,  as 
the  French  are  with  our  motions,  long  before  we 
put  them  in  execution.  Did  you  think,  child,  be- 
cause you  have  been  able  to  impose  upon  your  father, 
that  you  could  impose  upon  me  *  Do  you  imagine 
I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  your  overacting  all 
that  friendship  for  Mr.  Blifil  yesterday !  I  have 
seen  a  little  too  much  of  the  world,  to  be  so  deceived. 
Nay,  nay,  do  not  blush  again.  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
passion  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  a  passion 
I  myself  approve,  and  have  already  brought  your 
father  into  the  approbation  of.  Indeed,  I  solely 
consider  your  inclination  ;  for  I  would  always  have 
that  gratified,  if  possible,  though  one  may  sacrifice 
higher  prospects.  Come,  I  have  news  which  will 
delight  your  very  soul.  Make  me  your  confident, 
and  I  will  undertake  you  shall  be  happy  to  the  very 
extent  of  your  wishes."  "  La,  madam,"  says  Sophia, 
looking  more  foolishly  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life, 
"  I  know  not  what  to  say — why,  madam,  should  you 
suspect1?" — "Nay,  no  dishonesty,"  returned  Mrs. 
Western.  "  Consider,  you  are  speaking  to  one  of 
your  own  sex,  to  an  aunt,  and  I  hope  you  are  con- 
vinced you  speak  to  a  friend.  Consider,  you  are 
only  revealing  to  me  what  I  know  already,  and  what 
I  plainly  saw  yesterday,  through  that  most  artful  of 
all  disguises,  which  you  had  put  on,  and  which  must 
have  deceived  any  one  who  had  not  perfectly  known 
the  world.  Lastly,  consider  it  is  a  passion  which  I 
highly  approve."  "  La,  madam,"  says  Sophia,  "you 
come  upon  one  so  unawares,  and  on  a  sudden.  To 
be  sure,  madam,  I  am  not  blind — and  certainly,  if  it 
be  a  fault  to  see  all  human  perfections  assembled 
together — but  is  it  possible  my  father  and  you, 
madam,  can  see  with  my  eyesl"  "  I  tell  you,"  an- 
swered the  aunt,  "  we  do  entirely  approve  ;  and  this 
very  afternoon  your  father  hath  appointed  for  vou  to 
receive  your  lover."  "  My  father,  this  afternoon  !" 
cries  Sophia,  with  the  blood  starting  from  her  face. — 
"  Yes,  child,"  said  the  aunt,  "  this  afternoon.  You 
know  the  impetuosity  of  my  brother's  temper.  I 
acquainted  him  with  the  passion  which  I  first  dis- 
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covered  in  you  that  evening  when  you  fainted  away 
in  the  field.  I  saw  it  in  your  fainting.  I  saw  it 
immediately  upon  your  recovery.  I  saw  it  that  even- 
ing at  supper,  and  the  next  morning  at  hreakfast ; 
(you  know,  child,  I  have  seen  the  world).  Well,  I 
no  sooner  acquainted  my  brother,  but  he  immedi- 
ately wanted  to  propose  it  to  Allworthy.  He  pro- 
posed it  yesterday,  Allworthy  consented  (as  to  be 
sure  he  must  with  joy),  and  this  afternoon,  I  tell 
you,  you  are  to  put  on  all  your  best  airs."  "  This 
afternoon !"  cries  Sophia.  "  Dear  aunt,  you  frighten 
me  out  of  my  senses."  "  O,  my  dear,"  said  the 
aunt,  "  you  will  soon  come  to  yourself  again  ;  for  he 
is  a  charming  young  fellow,  that's  the  truth  on't." 
"  Nay,  I  will  own,"  says  Sophia,  "  I  know  none 
with  such  perfections.  So  brave,  and  yet  so  gentle  ; 
so  witty,  yet  so  inoffensive ;  so  humane,  so  civil,  so 
genteel,  so  handsome  !  What  signifies  his  being  base 
born,  when  compared  with  such  qualifications  as 
these  1"  "Base  born1?  What  do  you  mean  1"  said 
the  aunt,  "  Mr.  Blifil  base  born!"  Sophia  turned 
instantly  pale  at  this  name,  and  faintly  repeated  it. 
Upon  which  the  aunt  cried,  "  Mr.  Blifil — ay,  Mr. 
Blifil,  of  whom  else  have  we  been  talking1?"  "  Good 
heavens,"  answered  Sophia,  ready  to  sink,  "  of  Mr. 
Jones,  I  thought ;  I  am  sure  I  know  no  other  who  de- 
serves— "  "I  protest,"  cries  the  aunt,  "you  frighten 
me  in  your  turn.  Is  it  Mr.  Jones,  and  not  Mr. 
Blifil,  who  is  the  object  of  your  affection  1"  "  Mr. 
Blifil!"  repeated  Sophia.  "  Sure  it  is  impossible 
you  can  be  in  earnest ;  if  you  are,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  woman  alive."  Mrs.  Western  now  stood 
a  few  moments  silent,  while  sparks  of  fiery  rage 
flashed  from  her  eyes.  At  length,  collecting  all  her 
force  of  voice,  she  thundered  forth  in  the  following 
articulate  sounds : 

"  And  is  it  possible  you  can  think  of  disgracing 
your  family  by  allying  yourself  to  a  bastard  1  Can 
the  blood  of  the  Westerns  submit  to  such  contami- 
nation 1  If  you  have  not  sense  sufficient  to  restrain 
such  monstrous  inclinations,  I  thought  the  pride  of 
our  family  would  have  prevented  you  from  giving 
the  least  encouragement  to  so  base  an  affection  ; 
much  less  did  I  imagine  you  would  ever  have  had 
the  assurance  to  own  it  to  my  face." 

"  Madam,"  answered  Sophia,  trembling,  "  what  I 
have  said  you  have  extorted  from  me.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jones  with  approbation  to  any  one  before ;  nor 
should  I  now  had  I  not  conceived  he  had  had  your 
approbation.  Whatever  were  my  thoughts  of  that 
poor,  unhappy  young  man,  I  intended  to  have  carried 
them  with  me  to  my  grave — to  that  grave  where 
now,  I  find,  I  am  only  to  seek  repose." — Here  she 
sunk  down  in  her  chair,  drowned  in  her  tears,  and, 
in  all  the  moving  silence  of  unutterable  grief,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  which  must  have  affected  almost 
the  hardest  heart. 

All  this  tender  sorrow,  however,  raised  no  com- 
passion in  her  aunt.  On  the  contrary,  she  now  fell 
into  the  most  violent  rage. — "  And  I  would  rather," 
she  cried,  in  a  most  vehement  voice,  "follow  you  to 
your  grave,  than  I  would  see  you  disgrace  yourself 
and  your  family  by  such  a  match.  O  Heavens ! 
could  I  have  ever  suspected  that  I  should  live  to 
hear  a  niece  of  mine  declare  a  passion  for  such  a 
fellow  t  You  are  the  first, — yes,  Miss  Western,  you 
are  the  first  of  your  name  who  ever  entertained  so 
grovelling  a  thought.  A  family  so  noted  for  the 
prudence  of  its  women" — here  she  ran  on  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till,  having  exhausted  her  breath 
rather  than  her  rage,  she  concluded  with  threaten- 
ing to  go  immediately  and  acquaint  her  brother. 

Sophia  then  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and  laying 


hold  of  her  hands,  begged  her  with  tears  to  conceal 
what  she  had  drawn  from  her  ;  urging  the  violence 
of  her  father's  temper,  and  protesting  that  no  in- 
clination of  hers  should  ever  prevail  with  her  to  do 
anything  which  might  offend  him. 

Mrs.  Western  stood  a  moment  looking  at  her,  and 
then,  having  recollected  herself,  said,  "  That  on  one 
consideration  only  she  would  keep  the  secret  from 
her  brother  ;  and  this  was,  that  Sophia  should  pro- 
mise to  entertain  Mr.  Blifil  that  very  afternoon  as 
her  lover,  and  to  regard  him  as  the  person  who  was 
to  be  her  husband." 

Poor  Sophia  was  too  much  in  her  aunt's  power  to 
deny  her  anything  positively ;  she  was  obliged  to 
promise  that  she  would  see  Mr.  Blifil,  and  be  as  civil 
to  him  as  possible ;  but  begged  her  aunt  that  the 
match  might  not  be  hurried  on.  She  said,  "  Mr. 
Blifil  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  her,  and  she 
hoped  her  father  would  be  prevailed  on  not  to 
make  her  the  most  wretched  of  women." 

Mrs.  Western  assured  her,  "  That  the  match  was 
entirely  agreed  upon,  and  that  nothing  could  or 
should  prevent  it.  I  must  own,"  said  she,  "  I 
looked  on  it  as  on  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  nay, 
perhaps,  had  some  scruples  about  it  before,  which 
were  actually  got  over  by  my  thinking  it  highly 
agreeable  to  your  own  inclinations ;  but  now  I 
regard  it  as  the  most  eligible  thing  in  the  world : 
nor  shall  there  be,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  a  moment  of 
time  lost  on  the  occasion." 

Sophia  replied,  "  Delay  at  least,  Madam,  I  may 
expect  from  both  your  goodness  and  my  father's. 
Surely  you  will  give  me  time  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
better  of  so  strong  a  disinclination  as  I  have  at 
present  to  this  person. 

The  aunt  answered,  "  She  knew  too  much  of  the 
world  to  be  so  deceived ;  that  as  she  was  sensible 
another  man  had  her  affections,  she  should  persuade 
Mr.  Western  to  hasten  the  match  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  bad  politics,  indeed,"  added  she, 
to  protract  a  siege  when  the  enemy's  army  is  at 
hand,  and  in  danger  of  relieving  it.  No,  no,  Sophy," 
said  she,  "as  I  am  convinced  you  have  a  violent 
passion  which  you  can  never  satisfy  with  honour, 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  put  your  honour  out  of  the 
care  of  your  family  :  for  when  you  are  married  those 
matters  will  belong  only  to  the  consideration  of  your 
husband.  I  hope,  child,  you  will  always  have  pru- 
dence enough  to  act  as  becomes  you ;  but  if  you 
should  not,  marriage  hath  saved  many  a  woman 
from  ruin. 

Sophia  well  understood  what  her  aunt  meant ; 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  make  her  an  answer. 
However,  she  took  a  resolution  to  see  Mr.  Blifil, 
and  to  behave  to  him  as  civilly  as  she  could,  for  on 
that  condition  only  she  obtained  a  promise  from  her 
aunt  to  keep  secret  the  liking  which  her  ill  fortune, 
rather  than  any  scheme  of  Mrs.  Western,  had  unhap- 
pily drawn  from  her. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Containing  a  dialogue  between  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Honour,  which 
may  a  little  relieve  those  tender  affections  which  the  forego- 
ing scene  may  have  raised  in  the  mind  of  a  good-natured 
reader. 

MRS.  WESTERN  having  obtained  that  promise  from 
her  niece  which  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter, 
withdrew ;  and  presently  after  arrived  Mrs.  Honour. 
She  was  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  and 
had  been  summoned  to  the  keyhole  by.  some  vocifera- 
tion in  the  preceding  dialogue,  where  she  had  con- 
tinued during  the  remaining  part  of  it.  At  her  entry 
into  the  room,  she  found  Sophia  standing  motionless, 
with  the  tears  trickling  from  her  eyes.  Upon  which 
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she  immediately  ordered  a  proper  quantity  of  tears  : 
into  her  own  eyes,  and  then  began,  "  O  Gemini,  i 
my  dear  lady,  what  is  the  matter  1" — "Nothing," 
cries  Sophia,  •'  Nothing !  O  dear  madam '."  answers 
Honour,  "you  must  not  tell  me  that,  when  your  j 
la' ship  is  in  this  taking,  and  when  there  hath  been 
such  a  preamble  between  your  la'ship  and  madam 
Western." — "  Don't  tease  me,"  cries  Sophia  ;  "  I 
tell  you  nothing  is  the  matter.  Good  heavens  '.  why 
was  I  born!" — "Nay,  madam,"  says  Mrs.  Honour, 
"  you  shall  never  persuade  me  that  your  la'ship  can 
lament  yourself  so  for  nothing.  To  be  sure,  I  am 
but  a  servant ;  but  to  be  sure  I  have  been  always 
faithful  to  your  la'ship,  and  to  be  sure  I  would  serve 
your  la'ship  with  my  life." — "  My  dear  Honour," 
says  Sophia,  "  'tis  not  in  thy  power  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  me.  I  am  irretrievably  undone." — "  Heaven 
forbid  '."  answered  the  waiting-woman  :  "  but  if 
I  can't  be  of  any  service  to  you,  pray  tell  me, 
madam, — it  will  be  some  comfort  to  me  to  know, — 
pray,  dear  ma'am,  tell  me  what's  the  matter." — "  My 
father,"  cries  Sophia,  "  is  going  to  marry  me  to  a 
man  I  both  despise  and  hate." — "  O  dear,  ma'am," 
answered  the  other,  "  who  is  this  wicked  man  1  for 
to  be  sure  he  is  very  bad,  or  your  la'ship  would  not 
despise  him." — "  His  name  is  poison  to  my  tongue," 
replied  Sophia:  "thou  wilt  know  it  too  soon." 
Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  knew  it  already, 
and  therefore  was  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  that 
point.  She  then  proceeded  thus  :  "  I  don't  pretend 
to  give  your  la'ship  advice,  wherefore  your  la'ship 
knows  much  better  than  I  can  pretend  to,  being  but 
a  servant ;  but,  i-fackins !  no  father  in  England 
should  marry  me  against  my  consent.  And,  to  be 
sure,  the  'squire  is  so  good,  that  if  he  did  but  know 
your  la'ship  despises  and  hates  the  young  man,  to  be 
sure  he  would  not  desire  you  to  marry  him.  And 
if  your  la'ship  would  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  my 
master  so.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  more  properer 
to  come  from  your  own  mouth  ;  but  as  your  la'ship 
doth  not  care  to  foul  your  tongue  with  his  nasty 
name" — "  You  are  mistaken,  Honour,"  says  So- 
phia ;  "  my  father  was  determined  before  he  ever 
thought  fit  to  mention  it  to  me." — "  More  shame  for 
him,"  cries  Honour  "  you  are  to  go  to  bed  to  him, 
and  not  master :  and  thof  a  man  may  be  a  very 
proper  man,  yet  every  woman  mayn't  think  him 
handsome  alike.  I  am  sure  my  master  would  never 
act  in  this  manner  of  his  own  head.  I  wish  some 
people  would  trouble  themselves  only  with  what 
belongs  to  them  ;  they  would  not,  I  believe,  like  to 
be  served  so,  if  it  was  their  own  case  ;  for  though  I 
am  a  maid,  I  can  easily  believe  as  how  all  men  are 
not  equally  agreeable.  And  what  signifies  your 
la'ship  having  so  great  a  fortune,  if  you  can't  please 
yourself  with  the  man  you  think  most  handsomest  1 
Well,  I  say  nothing  ;  but  to  be  sure  it  is  pky  some  folks 
had  not  been  better  born ;  nay,  as  for  that  matter,  I 
should  not  mind  it  myself;  but  then  there  is  not  so 
much  money  :  and  what  of  that  1  your  la'ship  hath 
money  enough  for  both ;  and  where  can  your  la'ship 
bestow  your  fortune  better  1  for  to  be  sure  every  one 
must  allow  that  he  is  the  most  handsomest,  charm- 
ingest,  finest,  tallest,  properest  man  in  the  world." 
— "  What  do  you  mean  by  running  on  in  this  manner 
to  me?"  cries  Sophia,  with  a  verv  grave  countenance. 
'^  Have  I  ever  given  any  encouragement  for  these 
liberties  1" — '<  Nay,  ma'am,  I  ask  pardon ;  I  meant 
no  harm,"  answered  she  ;  "  but  to  be  sure  the  poor 
gentleman  hath  run  in  my  head  ever  since  I  saw 
him  this  morning.  To  be  sure,  if  your  la'ship  had 
but  seen  him  just  now,  you  must  "have  pitied  him. 
Poor  gentleman '.  I  wishes  some  misfortune  hath  not 
happened  to  him ;  for  he  hath  been  walking  about  ; 


with  his  arms  across,  and  looking  so  melancholy,  all 
this  morning :  I  vow  and  protest  it  made  me  almost 
cry  to  see  him." — "  To  see  whom  V  says  Sophia. 
"  Poor  Mr.  Jones,"  answered  Honour.  "  See  him! 
why,  where  did  you  see  him  1"  cries  Sophia.  "  By 
the  canal,  ma'am,"  says  Honour.  "  There  he  hath 
been  walking  all  this  morning,  and  at  last  there  he 
laid  himself  down :  I  believe  he  lies  there  still.  To 
be  sure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  modesty,  being  a 
maid,  as  I  am,  I  should  have  gone  and  spoke  to  him. 
Do,  ma'am,  let  me  go  and  see,  only  for  a  fancy, 
whether  he  is  there  still." — "Pugh'."  says  Sophia. 
"  There  !  no,  no  :  what  should  he  do  there  1  He  is 
gone  before  this  time,  to  be  sure.  Besides,  why — 
what — why  should  you  go  to  see  1 — besides,  I  want 
you  for  something  else.  Go,  fetch  me  my  hat  and 
gloves.  I  shall  walk  with  my  aunt  in  the  grove 
before  dinner."  Honour  did  immediately  as  she 
was  bid,  and  Sophia  put  her  hat  on  ;  when,  looking 
in  the  glass,  she  fancied  the  ribbon  with  which  her 
hat  was  tied  did  not  become  her,  and  so  sent  her 
maid  back  again  for  a  ribbon  of  a  different  colour ; 
and  then  giving  Mrs.  Honour  repeated  charges  not 
to  leave  her  work  on  any  account,  as  she  said  it  was 
in  violent  haste,  and  must  be  finished  that  very  day, 
she  muttered  something  more  about  going  to  the 
grove,  and  then  sallied  out  the  contrary  way,  and 
walked,  as  fast  as  her  tender  trembling  limbs  could 
carry  her,  directly  towards  the  canal. 

Jones  had  been  there  as  Mrs.  Honour  had  told 
her  ;  he  had  indeed  spent  two  hours  there  that 
morning  in  melancholy  contemplation  on  his  Sophia, 
and  had  gone  out  from  the  garden  at  one  door  the 
moment  she  entered  it  at  another.  So  that  those 
unlucky  minutes  which  had  been  spent  in  changing 
the  ribbons,  had  prevented  the  lovers  from  meeting 
at  this  time ; — a  most  unfortunate  accident,  from 
which  my  fair  readers  will  aot  fail  to  draw  a  very 
wholesome  lesion.  And  here  I  strictly  forbid  all 
male  critics  to  intermeddle  with  a  circumstance 
which  I  have  recounted  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies, 
and  upon  which  they  only  are  at  liberty  to  comment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  picture  of  formal  courtship  in  miniature,  as  it  always  ought 

to  be  drawn,  and  a  scene  of  a  tenderer  kind  painted  at  lull 

length. 

IT  was  well  remarked  by  one  (and  perhaps  by  more), 
that  misfortunes  do  not  come  single.  This  wise 
maxim  was  verified  by  Sophia,  who  was  not  .only 
disappointed  of  seeing  the  man  she  loved,  but  had 
the  vexation  of  being  obliged  to  dress  herself  out,  in 
order  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  man  she  hated. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Western,  for  the  first  time, 
acquainted  his  daughter  with  his  intention ;  telling 
her,  he  knew  very  well  that  she  had  heard  it  before 
from  her  aunt.  Sophia  looked  very  grave  upon  this, 
nor  could  she  prevent  a  few  pearls  from  stealing  into 
her  eyes.  "Come,  come,"  says  Western,  "none  of 
your  maidenish  airs  ;  I  know  all ;  I  assure  you  sister 
hath  told  me  all." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  says  Sophia,  "  that  my  aunt  can 
have  betrayed  me  already !" — "  Ay,  ay," 
ern  ;  "  betrayed  you !  ay.  Why,  YOU  betrayed  your- 
self yesterday  at  dinner.  You  showed  your  fancy 
very  plainly,  I  think.  But  you  young  girls  never 
know  what  you  would  be  at.  So  you  cry  because 
I  am  going  to  marry  you  to  the  man  vou  are  in 
love  with '.  Your  mother,  I  remember,  whimpered 
and  whined  just  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  was 
all  over  within  twenty-four  hours  after  we  were 
married  :  Mr.  Blifil  is  a  brisk  young  man,  and  will 
soon  put  an  end  to  your  squeamishness.  Come, 
cheer  up,  cheer  up  :  I  expect  un  every  minute." 
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Sophia  was  now  convinced  that  her  aunt  had  be- 
haved honourably  to  her  ;  and  she  determined  to 
go  through  that  disagreeable  afternoon  with  as  much 
resolution  as  possible,  and  without  giving  the  least 
suspicion  in  the  world  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Blifil  soon  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Western  soon 
after  withdrawing,  left  the  young  couple  together. 

Here  a  long  silence  of  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ensued ;  for  the  gentleman  who  was  to  begin  the 
conversation  had  all  the  unbecoming  modesty  which 
consists  in  bashfulness.  He  often  attempted  to 
speak,  and  as  often  suppressed  his  words  just  at  the 
very  point  of  utterance.  At  last  out  they  broke  in 
a  torrent  of  far-fetched  and  high-strained  compli- 
ments, which  were  answered  on  her  side  by  down- 
cast looks,  half  bows,  and  civil  monosyllables.  Blifil, 
from  his  inexperience  in  the  ways  of  women,  and 
from  his  conceit  of  himself,  took  this  behaviour  for  a 
modest  assent  to  his  courtship  ;  and  when,  to  shorten 
a  scene  which  she  could  no  longer  support,  Sophia 
rose  up  and  left  the  room,  he  imputed  that,  too, 
merely  to  bashfulness,  and  comforted  himself  that  he 
should  soon  have  enough  of  her  company. 

He  was  indeed  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  his 
prospect  of  success  ;  for  as  to  that  entire  and  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  heart  of  his  mistress  which 
romantic  lovers  require,  the  very  idea  of  it  never 
entered  his  head.  Her  fortune  and  her  person  were 
the  sole  objects  of  his  wishes,  of  which  he  made  no 
doubt  soon  to  obtain  the  absolute  property  ;  as 
Mr.  Western's  mind  was  so  earnestly  bent  on  the 
match  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  the  strict  obedience 
which  Sophia  was  always  ready  to  pay  to  her  fa- 
ther's will,  and  the  greater  still  which  her  father 
would  exact,  if  there  was  occasion.  This  authority, 
therefore,  together  with  the  charms  which  he  fancied 
in  his  own  person  and  conversation,  could  not  fail,  he 
thought,  of  succeeding  with  a  young  lady,  whose  incli- 
nations were,  he  doubted  not,  entirely  disengaged. 

Of  Jones  he  certainly  had  not  even  the  least  jea- 
lousy ;  and  I  have  often  thought  it  wonderful  that  he 
had  not.  Perhaps  he  imagined  the  character  which 
Jones  bore  all  over  the  country  (how  justly,  let  the 
reader  determine),  of  being  one  of  the  wildest  fellows 
in  England,  might  render  him  odious  to  a  lady  of 
the  most  exemplary  modesty.  Perhaps  his  sus- 
picions might  be  laid  asleep  by  the  behaviour  of 
Sophia,  and  of  Jones  himself,  when  they  were  all  in 
company  together.  Lastly,  and  indeed  principally, 
he  was  well  assured  there  was  not  another  self  in 
the  case.  He  fancied  that  he  knew  Jones  to  the 
bottom,  and  had  in  reality  a  great  contempt  for  his 
understanding,  for  not  being  more  attached  to  his 
own  interest.  He  had  no  apprehension  that  Jones 
was  in  love  with  Sophia ;  and  as  for  any  lucrative 
motives,  he.  imagined  they  would  sway  very  little 
with  so  silly  a  fellow.  Blifil,  moreover,  thought  the 
affair  of  Molly  Seagrim  still  went  on,  and  indeed 
believed  it  would  end  in  marriage  ;  for  Jones  really 
loved  him  from  his  childhood,  and  had  kept  no  se- 
cret from  him,  till  his  behaviour  on  the  sickness  of 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  entirely  alienated  his  heart ;  arid 
it  was  by  means  of  the  quarrel  which  had  ensued  on 
this  occasion,  and  which  was  not  yet  reconciled,  that 
Mr.  Blifil  knew  nothing  of  the  alteration  which  had 
happened  in  the  affection  which  Jones  had  formerly 
borne  towards  Molly. 

From  these  reasons  therefore,  Mr.  Blifil  saw  no 
bar  to  his  success  with  Sophia.  He  concluded  her 
behaviour  was  like  that  of  all  other  young  ladies 
on  a  first  visit  from  a  lo\er.  and  it  had  indeed  en- 
tirely answered  his  expectations. 

Mr.  Western  took  care  to  waylay  the  lover  at  his 
exit  from  his  mistress.  He  found  him  so  elevated 


with  his  success,  so  enamoured  with  his  daughter, 
and  so  satisfied  with  her  reception  of  him,  that  the 
old  gentleman  began  to  caper  and  dance  about  his 
hall,  and  by  many  other  antic  actions  to  express 
the  extravagance  of  his  joy;  for  he  had  not  the  least 
command  over  any  of  his  passions  ;  and  that  which 
had  at  any  time  the  ascendant  in  bis  mind  hurried 
him  to  the  wildest  excesses. 

As  soon  as  Blifil  was  departed,  which  was  not  till 
after  many  hearty  kisses  and  embraces  bestowed  on 
him  by  Western,  the  good  squire  went  instantly  in 
quest  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  no  sooner  found 
than  he  poured  forth  the  most  extravagant  raptures, 
bidding  her  choose  what  clothes  and  jewels  she 
pleased;  and  declaring  that  he  had  no  other  use 
for  fortune  but  to  make  her  happy.  He  then  ca- 
ressed her  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  profu- 
sion of  fondness,  called  her  by  the  most  endearing 
names,  and  protested  she  was  his  only  joy  on  earth. 
Sophia  perceiving  her  father  in  this  fit  of  affec- 
tion, which  she  did  not  absolutely  know  the  reason 
of  (for  fits  of  fondness  were  not  unusual  to  him, 
though  this  was  rather  more  violent  than  ordinary), 
thought  she  should  never  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  disclosing  herself  than  at  present,  as  far  at  least 
as  regarded  Mr.  Blifil ;  and  she  too  well  foresaw  the 
necessity  which  she  should  soon  be  under  of  coining 
to  a  full  explanation.  After  having  thanked  the. 
squire,  therefore,  for  all  his  professions  of  kindness, 
she  added,  with  a  look  full  of  inexpressible  softness, 
"And  is  it  possible  my  papa  can  be  so  good  to  place 
all  his  joy  in  his  Sophy's  happiness  1"  which  West- 
ern having  confirmed  by  a  great  oath,  and  a  kiss  ; 
she  then  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  after  many  warm  and  passionate  declarations 
of  affection  and  duty,  she  begged  him,  "  not  to 
make  her  the  most  miserable  creature  on  earth  by 
forcing  her  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  detested. 
This  I  entreat  of  you,  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "for  your 
sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  since  your  are  so  very 
kind  to  tell  me  your  happiness  depends  on  mine." 
— "How!  what!"  says  Western,  staring  wildly. 
"  Oh !  sir/'  continued  she,  "  not  only  your  poor 
Sophy's  happiness  ;  her  very  life,  her  being,  depends 
upon  your  granting  her  request.  I  cannot  live  with 
Mr.  Blifil.  To  force  me  into  this  marriage  would 
be  killing  me." — "You  can't  live  with  Mr.  Blifil !" 
says  Western.  "  No,  upon  my  soul  I  can't,"  an- 
swered Sophia.  "  Then  die  and  be  d — d,"  cries, 
he,  spurning  her  from  him.  "Oh  !  sir,"  cries  Sophia, 
catching  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  "  take  pity  on 
me,  I  beseech  you.  Don't  look  and  say  such 

cruel .Can  you  be  unmoved  while  you  see  your 

Sophy  in  this  dreadful  condition  t  Can  the  best  of 
fathers  break  my  heart  1  Will  he  kill  me  by  the 
most  painful,  cruel,  lingering  death  1" — "Pooh! 
pooh!"  cries  the  squire;  "  all  stuff  and  nonsense; 
all  maidenish  tricks.  Kill  you,  indeed !  Will  mar- 
riage kill  you  1" — "Oh!  sir,"  answered  Sophia, 
"  such  a  marriage  is  worse  than  death.  He  is  not  even 
indifferent ;  I  hate  and  detest  him." — "  If  you  detest 
un  never  so  much,"  cries  Western,  "you  shall 
ha'un."  This  he  bound  by  an  oath  too  shocking 
to  repeat ;  and  after  many  violent  asseverations, 
concluded  in  these  words  :  "  I  am  resolved  upon  the 
match,  and  unless  you  consent  to  it  I  will  not 
give  you  a  groat,  not  a  single  farthing  ;  no  though 
I  saw  you  expiring  with  famine  in  the  street,  I 
would  not  relieve  you  with  a  morsel  of  bread. 
This  is  my  fixed  resolution,  and  so  I  leave  you  to 
consider  on  it."  He  then  broke  from  her  with 
such  violence,  that  her  face  dashed  against  the  floor ; 
and  he  burst  directly  out  of  the  room,  leaving  poor 
Sophia  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
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"When  "Western  came  into  the  hall,  he  there  found 
Tories ;  who  seeing  his  friend  looking  wild,  pale, 
md  almost  breathless,  could  not  forbear  inquiring 
he  reason  of  all  these  melancholy  appearances, 
7pon  which  the  squire  immediately  acquainted 
lira  with  the  whole  matter,  concluding  with  bitter 
enunciations  against  Sophia,  and  very  pathetic 
amentations  of  the  misery  of  all  fathers  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  daughters. 

Jones,    to   whom  all  the  resolutions   which   had 

>een  taken  in  favour  of  Blifil  were  yet  a  secret,  was 

t  first  almost  struck  dead  with  this  relation ;  but 

ecovering  his  spirits  a  little,  mere    despair,   as  he 

fterwards  said,  inspired  him  to  mention  a  matter 

o  Mr.  Western,  which  seemed  to  require  more  im- 

udence  than   a  human  forehead   was   ever  gifted 

with.     He   desired   leave  to  go  to  Sophia,  that  he 

might   endeavour   to    obtain    her  concurrence  with 

ler  father's  inclinations. 

If  the  squire  had  been  as  quicksighted  as  he  was 
emarkable  for  the  contrary,  passion  might  at  pre- 
ent  very  well  have  blinded  him.  He  thanked  Jones 
or  offering  to  undertake  the  office,  and  said,  "  Go, 
o,  prithee,  try  what  canst  do ;"  and  then  swore 
many  execrable  oaths  that  he  would  turn  her  out  of 
oors  unless  she  consented  to  the  match. 


CHAPTER   Till. 

The  meeting  between  Jones  and  Sophia. 
OSES  departed  instantly  in  quest  of  Sophia,  whom 
e  found  just  risen  from  the  ground,  where  her 
ather  had  left  her,  with  the  tears  trickling  from 
er  eyes,  and  the  blood  running  from  her  lips.  He 
>resently  ran  to  her,  and  with  a  voice  full  at  once 
f  tenderness  and  terror,  cried,  "  O  my  Sophia,  what 
neans  this  dreadful  sight  V  She  looked  softly  at 
im  for  a  moment  before  she  spoke,  and  then  said, 
Mr.  Jones,  for  heaven's  sake  how  came  you  here  ? 
— Leave  me,  I  beseech  you,  this  moment." — "  Bo 
ot,"  says  he,  "  impose  so  harsh  a  command  upon 
me — my  heart  bleeds  faster  than  those  lips.  O 
ophia,  how  easily  could  I  drain  my  veins  to  preserve 
ne  drop  of  that  dear  blood." — "  I  have  too  many 
bligations  to  you  already,"  answered  she,  "  for  sure 
ou  meant  them  such."  Here  she  looked  at  him 
.enderly  almost  a  minute,  and  then  bursting  into  an 
?ony,  cried,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  why  did  you  save  my 
ife  1  my  death  would  have  been  happier  for  us 
>oth." — "  Happier  for  us  both !"  cried  he.  "  Could 
acts  or  wheels  kill  me  so  painfully  as  Sophia's — I 
annot  bear  the  dreadful  sound.  Do  I  live  but  for 
ler  V  Both  his  voice  and  looks  were  full  of  inex.- 
ressible  tenderness  when  he  spoke  these  words ; 
nd  at  the  same  time  he  laid  gently  hold  of  her 
land,  which  she  did  not  withdraw  from  him  ;  to  say 
ic  truth,  she  hardly  knew  what  she  did  or  suffered. 
V  few  moments  now  passed  in  silence  between  these 
overs,  while  his  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  Sophia, 
ind  hers  declining  towards  the  ground  :  at  last  she 
•ecovered  strength  enough  to  desire  him  again  to 
eave  her,  for  that  her  certain  ruin  would  be  the  coii- 
equence  of  their  being  found  together;  adding, 
Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  you  know  not,  you  know  not  what 
lath  passed  this  cruel  afternoon." — "  I  know  all,  my 
Sophia,"  answered  he  ;  "  your  cruel  father  hath  told 
ne  all,  and  he  himself  hath  sent  me  hither  to  you." 
-"  My  father  sent  you  to  me  !"  replied  she  :  "  sure 
•ou  dream." — ""Would  to  Heaven,"  cries  he,  "  it  was 
)ut  a  dream !  Oh,  Sophia,  your  father  hath  sent  me 
o  you,  to  be  an  advocate  for  my  odious  rival,  to  so- 
icit  you  in  his  favour.  I  took  any  means  to  get 
iccess  to  you.  O  speak  to  me,  Sophia !  comfort  my 
deeding  heart.  Sure  no  one  ever  loved,  ever  doated 


like  me.  Do  not  unkindly  withhold  this  dear,  this 
soft,  this  gentle  hand — one  moment,  perhaps,  tears 
you  for  ever  from  me — nothing  less  than  this  cruel 
occasion  could,  I  believe,  have  ever  conquered  the 
respect  and  awe  with  which  you  have  inspired  me." 
She  stood  a  moment  silent,  and  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  then  lifting  up  her  eyes  gently  towards  him, 
she  cried,  "  What  would  Mr.  Jones  have  me  say  1 " 
— "  O  do  but  promise,"  cries  he,  "  that  you  never 
will  give  yourself  to  Blifil." — "  Name  not,"  answered 
she,  "  the  detested  sound.  Be  assured  I  never  will 
give  him  what  is  in  my  power  to  withhold  from 
him." — "  Now  then,"  cries  he,  "  while  you  are  so 
perfectly  kind,  go  a  little  farther,  and  add  that  I  may 
hope." — "Alas',  "says  she,  "Mr.  Jones,  whither 
will  you  drive  me  t  What  hope  have  I  to  bestow  1 
You  know  my  father's  intentions." — "  But  I  know," 
answered  he,  "  your  compliance  with  them  cannot 
be  compelled." — "  What,"  says  she,  "  must  be  the 
dreadful  consequence  of  my  disobedience  t  My  own 
ruin  is  my  least  concern.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts 
of  being  the  cause  of  my  father's  misery." — "  He  is 
himself  the  cause,"  cries  Jones,  "  bv  exacting  a 
power  over  you  which  Nature  hath  not  given  him. 
Think  on  the  misery  which  I  am  to  suffer  if  I  am 
to  lose  you,  and  see  on  which  side  pity  will  turn  the 
balance." — "  Think  of  it!"  replied  she  :  "  can  you 
imagine  I  do  not  feel  the  ruin  which  I  must  bring 
on  you,  should  I  comply  with  your  desire!  It  is 
that  thought  which  gives  me  resolution  to  bid  you 
fly  from  me  for  ever,  and  avoid  your  own  destruc- 
tion."— "  I  fear  no  destruction,"  cries  he,  "  but  the 
loss  of  Sophia.  If  you  will  save  me  from  the  most 
bitter  agonies,  recall  that  cruel  sentence.  Indeed,  I 
can  never  part  with  you,  indeed  I  cannot." 

The  lovers  now  stood  both  silent  and  trembling1, 
Sophia  being  unable  to  withdraw  her  hand  from 
Jones,  and  he  almost  as  unable  to  hold  it ;  when 
the  scene,  which  I  believe  some  of  my  readers  will 
think  had  lasted  long  enough,  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  so  different  a  nature,  that  we  shall  reserve 
the  relation  of  it  for  a  different  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Being  of  a  much  more  tempestuous  kind  than  the  former. 
BEFORE  we  proceed  with  what  now  happened  to  our 
lovers,  it  may  be  proper  to  recount  what  had  passed 
in  the  hall  during  their  tender  interview. 

Soon  after  Jones  had  left  Mr.  Western  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  his  sister  came  to  him,  and 
was  presently  informed  of  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween her  brother  and  Sophia  relating  to  Blifil. 

This  behaviour  in  her  niece  the  good  lady  con- 
strued to  be  an  absolute  breach  of  the  condition  on 
which  she  had  engaged  to  keep  her  love  for  Mr. 
Jones  a  secret.  She  considered  herself,  therefore, 
at  full  liberty  to  reveal  all  she  knew  to  the  squire, 
which  she  immediately  did  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  and  without  any  ceremony  or  preface. 

The  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Jones  and  his 
daughter,  had  never  once  entered  into  the  squire's 
head,  either  in  the  warmest  minutes  of  his  affectian 
towards  that  young  man,  or  from  suspicion,  or  on 
any  other  occasion.  He  did  indeed  consider  a 
parity  of  fortune  and  circumstances  to  be  physically 
as  necessary  an  ingredient  in  marriage,  as  difference 
of  sexes,  or  any  other  essential ;  and  had  no  more 
apprehension  of  his  daughter  falling  in  love  with  a 
poor  man,  than  with  any  animal  of  a  different  species. 

He  became,  therefore,  like  one  thunderstruck  at 
his  sister's  relation.  He  was,  at  first,  incapable  of 
making  any  answer,  having  been  almost  deprived 
of  his  breath  by  the  violence  of  the  surprise.  This, 
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however,  soon  returned,  and,  as  is  usual  in  other 
cases  after  an  intermission,  with  redoubled  force  and 
fury. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  the  power  of  speech, 
after  his  recovery  from  the  sudden  effects  of  his  as- 
tonishment, was  to  discharge  a  round  volley  of  oaths 
and  imprecations.  After  which  he  proceeded  hastily 
to  the  apartment  where  he  expected  to  find  the  lovers, 
and  murmured,  or  rather  indeed  roared  forth,  inten- 
tions of  revenge  every  step  he  went. 

As  when  two  doves,  or  two  wood-pigeons,  or  as 
when  Strephon  and  Phyllis  (for  that  comes  nearest 
to  the  mark)  are  retired  into  some  pleasant  solitary 
grove,  to  enjoy  the  delightful  conversation  of  Love, 
that  bashful  boy,  who  cannot  speak  in  public,  and  is 
never  a  good  companion  to  more  than  two  at  a 
time;  here,  while  every  object  is  serene,  should 
hoarse  thunder  burst  suddenly  through  the  shattered 
clouds,  and  rumbling  roll  along  the  sky,  the  fright- 
ened maid  starts  from  the  mossy  bank  or  verdant 
turf,  the  pale  livery  of  death  succeeds  the  red  regi- 
mentals in  which  Love  had  before  dressed  her  cheeks, 
fear  shakes  her  whole  frame,  and  her  lover  scarce 
supports  her  trembling  tottering  limbs. 

Or  as  when  two  gentlemen,  strangers  to  the  won- 
drous wit  of  the  place,  are  cracking  a  bottle  toge- 
ther at  some  inn  or  tavern  at  Salisbury,  if  the  great 
Dowdy,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  madman  as  well  as 
some  of  his  setters-on  do  that  of  a  fool,  should  rattle 
his  chains,  and  dreadfully  hum  forth  the  grumbling 
catch  along  the  gallery ;  the  frighted  strangers  stand 
aghast ;  scared  at  the  horrid  sound,  they  seek  some 
place  of  shelter  from  the  approaching  danger ;  and  if 
the  well-barred  windows  did  admit  their  exit,  would 
venture  their  necks  to  escape  the  threatening  fury 
now  coming  upon  them. 

So  trembled  poor  Sophia,  so  turned  she  pale  at  the 
noise  of  her  father,  who,  in  a  voice  most  dreadful  to 
hear,  came  on  swearing,  cursing,  and  vowing  the 
destruction  of  Jones.  To  say  the  truth,  I  believe 
the  youth  himself  would,  from  some  prudent  consi- 
derations, have  preferred  another  place  of  abode  at 
this  time,  had  his  terror  on  Sophia's  account  given 
him  liberty  to  reflect  a  moment  on  what  any  other- 
wise concerned  himself  than  as  his  love  made  him 
partake  whatever  affected  her. 

And  noAV  the  squire,  having  burst  open  the  door, 
heheld  an  object  which  instantly  suspended  all  his 
fury  against  Jones  ;  this  was  the  ghastly  appearance 
of  Sophia,  who  had  fainted  away  in  her  lover's  arms. 
This  tragical  sight  Mr.  Western  no  sooner  beheld, 
than  all  his  rage  forsook  him  ;  he  roared  for  help 
with  his  utmost  violence  ;  ran  first  to  his  daughter, 
then  back  to  the  door  calling  for  water,  and  then 
back  again  to  Sophia,  never  considering  in  whose 
arms  she  then  was,  nor  perhaps  once  recollecting 
that  there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  Jones ; 
for  indeed  I  believe  the  present  circumstances  of  his 
daughter  were  now  the  sole  consideration  which 
employed  his  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Western  and  a  great  number  of  servants 
soon  came  to  the  assistance  of  Sophia  with  water, 
cordials,  and  everything  necessary  on  those  occa- 
sions. These  were  applied  with  such  success,  that 
Sophia  in  a  very  few  minutes  began  to  recover,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  life  to  return.  Upon  which  she 
was  presently  led  off  by  her  own  maid  and  Mrs. 
Western :  nor  did  that  good  lady  depart  without 
leaving  some  wholesome  admonitions  with  her 
brother,  on  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  passion,  or, 
as  she  pleased  to  call  it,  madness. 

The  squire,  perhaps,  did  not  understand  this  good 
advice,  as  it  was  delivered  in  obscure  hints,  shrugs, 
and  notes  of  admiration  :  at  least  if  he  did  under- 


stand it,  he  profited  very  little  by  it ;  for  no  sooner 
was  he  cured  of  his  immediate  fears  for  his  daughter, 
than  he  relapsed  into  his  former  phrenzy,  which 
must  have  produced  an  immediate  battle  with  Jones, 
had  not  parson  Supple,  who  was  a  very  strong  man, 
been  present,  and  by  mere  force  restrained  the  squire 
from  acts  of  hostility. 

The  moment  Sophia  was  departed,  Jones  ad- 
vanced in  a  very  suppliant  manner  to  Mr.  Western, 
Avhom  the  parson  held  in  his  arms,  and  begged  him 
to  be  pacified  ;  for  that,  while  he  continued  in  such 
a  passion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  him  any 
satisfaction. 

"  I  wull  have  satisfaction  o'thee,"  answered  the 
squire  ;  "  so  doff  thy  clothes.  At  tint  half  a  man, 
and  I'll  lick  thee  as  well  as  wast  ever  licked  in  thy 
life."  He  then  bespattered  the  youth  with  abun- 
dance of  that  language  which  passes  between  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  embrace  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  ;  with  frequent  applications  to  him  to  salute 
that  part  which  is  generally  introduced  into  all  con- 
troversies that  arise  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
English  gentry  at  horse-races,  cock-matches,  and 
other  public  places.  Allusions  to  this  part  are  like- 
wise often  made  for  the  sake  of  the  jest.  And  here, 
I  believe,  the  wit  is  generally  misunderstood.  In 

reality,  it  lies  in  desiring  another  to  kiss  your  a 

for  having  just  before  threatened  to  kick  his;  for  I 
have  observed  very  accurately,  that  no  one  ever 
desires  you  to  kick  that  which  belongs  to  himself, 
nor  offers  to  kiss  this  part  in  another. 

It  may  likewise  seem  surprising  that  in  the  many 
thousand  kind  invitations  of  this  sort,  which  every 
one  who  hath  conversed  with  country  gentlemen 
must  have  heard,  no  one,  I  believe,  hath  ever  seen  a 
single  instance  where  the  desire  hath  been  complied 
with  ; — a  great  instance  of  their  want  of  politeness ; 
for  in  town  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  for 
the  finest  gentlemen  to  perform  this  ceremony  every 
day  to  their  superiors,  without  having  that  favour 
once  requested  of  them. 

To  all   such  wit,   Jones  very  calmly   answered, 
"  Sir,    this  usage  may  perhaps  cancel    every   othe 
obligation  you  have  conferred  on  me ;  but  there 
one  you  can  never  cancel ;  nor  will  I  be  provoke 
by  your  abuse  to  lift  my  hand  against  the  father  i 
Sophia." 

At  these  words  the  squire  grew  still  more  outr 
geous  than  before  ;  so  that  the  parson  begged  Jonc 
to  retire  ;  saying,  "  You  behold,  sir,  how  he  waxel' 
wroth  at  your  abode  here  ;  therefore  let  me  praj 
you  not  to  tarry  any  longer.     His  anger  is  too  much 
kindled  for  you  to  commune  with  him  at  present. 
You  had  better,  therefore,  conclude  your  visit,  and 
refer  what  matters  you  have  to  urge  in  your  behalf 
to  some  other  opportunity." 

Jones  accepted  this  advice  with  thanks,  and  im- 
mediately departed.  The  squire  now  regained  the 
liberty  of  his  hands,  and  so  much  temper  as  to  ex- 
press some  satisfaction  in  the  restraint  which  had 
been  laid  upon  him  ;  declaring  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  beat  his  brains  out;  and  adding,  "It 
would  have  vexed  one  confoundedly  to  have  been 
handed  for  such  a  rascal." 

The  parson  now  began  to  triumph  in  the  success 
of  his  peace-making  endeavours,  and  proceeded  to 
read  a  lecture  against  anger,  which  might  perhaps 
rather  have  tended  to  raise  than  to  quiet  that  pas- 
sion, in  some  hasty  minds.  This  lecture  he  enriched 
with  many  valuable  quotations  from  the  ancients, 
particularly  from  Seneca  ;  who  hath  indeed  so  v.  rll 
handled  this  passion,  that  none  but  a  very  angry 
man  can  read  him  without  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  doctor  concluded  this  harangue  with  the  famous 
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story  of  Alexander  and  Clitus ;  but  as  I  find  that 
entered  in  my  common-place  under  title  Drunken- 
ness, I  shall  not  insert  it  here. 

The  squire  took  no  notice  of  this  story,  nor  per- 
laps  of  anything  he  said ;  for  he  interrupted  him 
>efore  he  had  finished,  by  calling  for  a  tankard  of 
>eer;  observing  (which  is  perhaps  as  true  as  any 
observation  on  this  fever  of  the  mind)  that  anger 
makes  a  man  dry. 

No  sooner  had  the  squire  swallowed  a  large 
Iraught  than  he  renewed  the  discourse  on  Jones, 
md  declared  a  resolution  of  going  the  next  morn- 
ng  early  to  acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  His  friend 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  this,  from  the  mere 
motive  of  good-nature ;  but  his  dissuasion  had  no 
ather  effect  than  to  produce  a  large  volley  of  oaths 
md  curses,  which  greatly  shocked  the  pious  ears  of 
Supple  ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  remonstrate  against 
\  privilege  which  the  squire  claimed  as  a  freeborn 
Englishman.  To  say  truth,  the  parson  submitted 
o  please  his  palate  at  the  squire's  table,  at  the  ex- 
jense  of  suffering  now  and  then  this  violence  to  his 
'ars.  He  contented  himself  with  thinking  he  did 
not  promote  this  evil  practice,  and  that  the  squire 
would  not  swear  an  oath  the  less,  if  he  never  en- 
ered  within  his  gates.  However,  though  he  was 
not  guilty  of  ill  manners  by  rebuking  a  gentleman 
in  his  own  house,  he  paid  him  off  obliquely  in  the 
mlpit  ;  which  had  not,  indeed,  the  good  effect  of 
working  a  reformation  in  the  squire  himself ;  yet  it 
so  far  operated  on  his  conscience,  that  he  put  the 
aws  very  severely  in  execution  against  others,  and 
;he  magistrate  was  the  only  person  in  the  parish 
nrho  could  swear  with  impunity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Mr.  Western  visits  Mr.  Allworthy. 
MR.  ALLWORTHY  was  now  retired  from  breakfast 
rith  his  nephew,  well  satisfied  with  the  report  of 
he  young  gentleman's  successful  visit  to  Sophia, 
for  he  greatly  desired  the  match,  more  on  account 
)f  the  young  lady's  character  than  of  her  riches) 
rhen  Mr.  Western  broke  abruptly  in  upon  them, 
md  without  any  ceremony  began  as  follows  : — 

"  There,  you  have  done  afine  piece  of  work  truly ! 
STou  have  brought  up  your  bastard  to  a  tine  pur- 
x>se ;  not  that  I  believe  you  had  any  hand  in  it 
leither,  that  is,  as  a  man  may  say,  designedly ;  but 
here  is  a  fine  kettle  of  fish  made  on't  up  at  our 
louse."  "  What  can  be  the  matter,  Mr.  "Western  1" 
lays  Allworthy.  "  O,  matter  enow  of  all  conscience : 
ny  daughter  has  fallen  in  love  with  your  bastard, 
hat's  all ;  but  I  won't  ge  her  a  hapeny,  not  the 
.wentieth  part  of  a  brass  varden.  I  always  thought 
vhat  would  come  o'  breeding  up  a  bastard  like  a 
rentleman,  and  letting  un  come  about  to  vok's 
louses.  Its  well  vor  un  I  could  not  get  at  un  :  I'd 
i  lick' d  un ;  I'd  a  spo.il'd  his  caterwauling;  I'd  a 
Aught  the  son  of  a  whore  to  meddle  with  meat  for 
lis  master.  He  shan't  ever  have  a  morsel  of  meat 
>f  mine,  or  a  varden  to  by  it :  if  she  will  ha  un,  one 
mock  shall  be  her  portion.  I'd  sooner  give  my 
;state  to  the  sinking  fund,  that  it  may  be  sent  to 
Elanover  to  corrupt  our  nation  with."  "  I  am 
leartily  sorry,"  cries  Allworthy.  "  Pox  o"  your 
lorrow,"  says  Western ;  "  it  will  do  me  abundance 
>f  good  when  I  have  lost  my  only  child,  my  poor 
sophy,  that  was  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  all  the 
lope  and  comfort  of  my  age ;  but  I  am  resolved  I 
vill  turn  her  out  o'doors  ;  she  shall  beg,  and  starve, 
md  rot  in  the  streets.  Not  one  hapeny,  not  a 
lapeny  shall  she  ever  hae  o*  mine.  The  son  of  a 
)itch  was  always  good  at  finding  a  hare  sitting,  an 


be  rotted  to'n :  I  little  thought  what  puss  he  was 
looking  after ;  but  it  shall  be  the  worst  he  ever 
vound  in  his  life.  She  shall  be  no  better  than  car- 
rion :  the  skin  o'er  is  all  he  shall  ha,  and  zu  you 
may  tell  un."  "  I  am  in  amazement,"  cries  All- 
worthy,  "  at  what  you  tell  me,  after  what  passed 
between  my  nephew  and  the  young  lady  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday.'  "  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Wes- 
tern, "  it  was  after  what  passed  between  your 
nephew  and  she  that  the  whole  matter  came  out. 
Mr.  Blifil  there  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  son  of 
a  whore  came  lurching  about  the  house.  Little  did 
I  think  when  I  used  to  love  him  for  a  sportsman, 
that  he  was  all  the  while  a  poaching  after  my 
daughter."  "  Why,  truly,"  says  Allworthy,  "  I  could 
wish  you  had  not  given  him  so  many  opportunities 
with  her ;  and  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  always  been  averse  to  his  staying 
so  much  at  your  house,  though  I  own  I  had  no  sus- 
picion of  this  kind."  "  Why,  zounds,"  cries  Wes- 
tern, "  who  could  have  thought  it  1  What  the  devil 
had  she  to  do  wi'n  1  He  did  not  come  there  a  court- 
ing to  her ;  he  came  there  a  hunting  with  me." 
"  But  was  it  possible,"  says  Allworthy,  "  that  you 
should  never  discern  any  symptoms  of  love  between 
them,  when  you  have  seen  them  so  often  together?" 
"  Never  in  my  life,  as  I  hope  to  be  zaved,"  cries 
Western  :  "  I  never  so  much  as  zeed  him  kiss  her 
in  all  my  life ;  and  so  far  from  courting  her,  he 
used  rather  to  be  more  silent  when  she  was  in  com- 
pany than  at  any  other  time ;  and  as  for  the  girl, 
she  was  always  less  civil  to'n  than  to  any  young 
man  that  came  to  the  house.  As  to  that  matter, 
I  am  not  more  easy  to  be  deceived  than  another ; 
I  would  not  have  you  think  I  am,  neighbour." 
Allworthy  could  scarce  refrain  laughter  at  this  ;  but 
he  resolved  to  do  a  violence  to  himself;  for  he  per- 
fectly well  knew  mankind,  and  had  too  much  good- 
breeding  and  good-nature  to  offend  the  squire  in  his 
present  circumstances.  He  then  asked  Western 
what  he  would  have  him  do  upon  this  occasion. 
To  which  the  other  answered,  "  That  he  would 
have  him  keep  the  rascal  away  from  his  house,  and 
that  he  would  go  and  lock  up  the  wench ;  for  he 
was  resolved  to  make  her  marry  Mr.  Blifil  in  spite 
of  her  teeth."  He  then  shook  Blifil  by  the  hand, 
and  swore  he  would  have  no  other  son-in-law.  Pre- 
sently after  he  took  his  leave  ;  saying  his  house  was 
in  such  disorder  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  haste  home,  to  take  care  his  daughter  did 
not  give  him  the  slip ;  and  as  for  Jones,  he  swore 
if  he  caught  him  at  his  house,  he  would  qualify  him 
to  run  for  the  geldings'  plate. 

When  Allworthy  and  Blifil  were  again  left  to- 
gether, a  long  silence  ensued  between  them ;  all 
which  interval  the  young  gentleman  filled  up  with 
sighs,  which  proceeded  partly  from  disappointment, 
but  more  from  hatred ;  for  the  success  of  Jones 
was  much  more  grievous  to  him  than  the  loss  of 
Sophia. 

At  length  his  uncle  asked  him  what  he  was  de- 
termined to  do,  and  he  answered  in  the  following 
words : — "  Alas !  sir,  can  it  be  a  question  what  step 
a  lover  will  take,  when  reason  and  passion  point 
different  ways  1  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  certain  he  will, 
in  that  dilemma,  always  follow  the  latter.  Reason 
dictates  to  me,  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  woman  who 
places  her  affections  on  another ;  my  passion  bids 
me  hope  she  may  in  time  change  her  inclinations 
in  my  favour.  Here,  however,  I  conceive  an  ob- 
jection to  be  raised,  which,  if  it  could  not  fully  be 
answered,  would  totally  deter  me  from  any  further 
pursuit.  I  mean  the  injustice  of  endeavouring  to 
supplant  another  in  a  heart  of  which  he  seems 
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already  in  possession  ;  but  the  determined  resolution 
of  Mr.  Western  shows  that,    in  this  case,  I  shall, 
by  so  doing,  promote  the  happiness  of  every  party ; 
not  only  that  of  the  parent,  who  will  thus  be  pre- 
served from  the  highest  degree  of  misery,  but  of  both 
the  others,  who  must  be  undone  by  this  match.  The 
lady,  I  am  sure,  will  be  undone  in  every  sense  ;  for, 
besides  the  loss  of  most  part  of  her  own  fortune, 
she  will  be  not  only  married  to  a  beggar,  but  the 
little  fortune  which  her  father  cannot  withhold  from 
her  will  be  squandered  on  that  wench,  with  whom 
I  know  he  yet  converses.     Nay,  that  is  a  trifle  ;  for 
I  know  him   to   be    one   of  the  worst  men   in  the 
world  ;  for  had  my  dear  uncle  known  what  I  have 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  conceal,  he  must  have  long 
since  abandoned  so  profligate  a  wretch."     "  How!" 
said  Allworthy  ;  "  hath  he  done  anything  worse  than 
I  already  know1?  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you?"     "  No," 
replied  Blifil ;  it  is  now  past,  and  perhaps  he  may 
have  repented  of  it."     "  I  command  you,  on  your 
duty,"  said  Allworthy,  "  to  tell  me  what  you  mean." 
"  You  know,  sir,"  says  Blifil,   "  I  never  disobeyed 
you ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  it,  since  it  may 
now  look  like  revenge,  whereas  I  thank  Heaven,  no 
such   motive    ever   entered  my  heart ;    and  if  you 
oblige  me  to  discover  it,  I  must  be  his  petitioner  to 
you  for  your  forgiveness."     "  I  will  have  no  con- 
ditions,"   answered   Allworthy ;    "  I  think   I  have 
shown  tenderness  enough  towards   him,   and  more 
perhaps  than  you  ought  to  thank  me  for."     "  More, 
indeed,  I  fear,  than  he  deserved,"  cried  Blifil ;  "  for 
in  the  very  day  of  your  utmost  danger,  when  myself 
and  all  the  family  were  in  tears,  he  filled  the  house 
•with  riot  and  debauchery.     He  drank,  and  sung, 
and  roared  ;  and  when  I  gave  him  a  gentle  hint  of 
the  indecency  of  his  actions,  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion,    swore  many  oaths,  called  me  rascal,  and 
struck  me."     "How!"  cries  Allworthy ;  "did  he 
dare  to  strike  you  V     "  I  am  sure,"  cries  Blifil,  "  I 
have  forgiven  him  that  long  ago.     I  wish  I  could  so 
easily  forget  his  ingratitude  to  the  best  of  benefac- 
tors ;  and  yet  even  that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  him, 
since  he  must  have  certainly  been  possessed  with 
the  devil :  for  that  very  evening,  as  Mr.  Thwackum 
and  myself  were  taking  the  air  in  the  fields,  and  ex- 
ulting in  the  good  symptoms  which  then  first  began 
to  discover  themselves,  we  unluckily  saw  him  en- 
gaged with  a  wench  in  a  manner  not  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned.    Mr.  Thwackum,  with  more  boldness  than 
prudence,    advanced  to    rebuke  him,  when  (I  am 
sorry  to  say  it)  he  fell  upon  the  worthy  man,  and 
beat  him  so  outrageously  that  I   wish  he  may  yet 
have  recovered  his  bruises.     Nor  was  I  without  my 
share  of  the   effects  of  his  malice,  while   I  endea- 
voured to  protect   my  tutor ;  but   that  I  have  long 
forgiven ;  nay,  I  prevailed  with  Mr.   Thwackum  to 
forgive  him  too,  and  not  to  inform  you  of  a  secret 
which  I  feared  might  be  fatal  to  him.     And  now, 
sir,  since  I  have  unadvisedly  dropped  a  hint  of  this 
matter,    and   your  commands  have  obliged    me   to 
discover  the  whole,  let  me  intercede  with  you  for 
him."     "  O  child !"  said  Allworthy,   "  I  know  not 
whether  I  should  blame  or  applaud  your  goodness, 
in  concealing  such  villany  a  moment :  but  where  is 
Mr.  Thwackum  ?    Not  that  I  want  any  confirmation 
of  what  you  say ;  but  I  will  examine    all  the  evi- 
dence of  this  matter,  to  justify  to  the  world   the  ex- 
ample I  am  resolved  to  make  of  such  a  monster. 

Thwackum  was  now  sent  for,  and  presently  ap- 
peared. He  corroborated  every  circumstance  which 
the  other  had  deposed  ;  nay,  he  produced  the  record 
upon  his  breast,  where  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Jones  remained  very  legible  in  black  and  blue.  He 
concluded  with  declaring  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  that  he 


should  have  long  since  informed  him  of  this  matter, 
had  not  Mr.  Blifil,  by  the  most  earnest  interposi- 
tions, prevented  him.  "  He  is,"  says  he,  "  an  excel- 
lent youth  :  though  such  forgiveness  of  enemies  is 
carrying  the  matter  too  far." 

In  reality,  Blifil  had  taken  some  pains  to  prevail 
with  the  parson,  and  to  prevent  the  discovery  at  that 
time ;  for  which  he  had  many  reasons.  He  knew 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  apt  to  be  softened  and  re- 
laxed from  their  usual  severity  by  sickness.  Besides, 
he  imagined  that  if  the  story  was  told  when  the  fact 
was  so  recent,  and  the  physician  about  the  house, 
who  might  have  unravelled  the  real  truth,  he  should 
never  be  able  to  give  it  the  malicious  turn  which  he 
intended.  Again,  he  resolved  to  hoard  up  this  bu- 
siness, till  the  indiscretion  of  Jones  should  afford 
some  additional  complaints  ;  for  he  thought  the 
joint  weight  of  many  facts  falling  upon  him  together, 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  crush  him  ;  and  lie 
watched,  therefore,  some  such  opportunity  as  that 
with  which  fortune  had  now  kindly  presented  him. 
Lastly,  by  prevailing  with  Thwackum  to  conceal 
the  matter  for  a  time,  he  knew  he  should  confirm 
an  opinion  of  his  friendship  to  Jones,  which  he  had 
greatly  laboured  to  establish  in  Mr.  Allworthy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  short  chapter ;  but  which  contains  sufficient  matter  to  affect 

the  good-natured  reader. 

IT  was  Mr.  Allworthy's  custom  never  to  punish  any 
one,  not  even  to  turn  away  a  servant,  in  a  passion. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  delay  passing  sentence  on 
Jones  till  the  afternoon. 

The  poor  young  man  attended  at  dinner,  as  usual; 
but  his  heart  was  too  much  loaded  to  suffer  him  to 
eat.  His  grief  too  was  a  good  deal  aggravated  by 
the  unkind  looks  of  Mr.  Allworthy ;  whence  he 
concluded  that  Western  had  discovered  the  whole 
affair  between  him  and  Sophia ;  but  as  to  Mr.  Blifil's 
story,  he  had  not  the  least  apprehension ;  for  of 
much  the  greater  part  he  was  entirely  innocent  ; 
and  for  the  residue,  as  he  had  forgiven  and  forgotten 
it  himself,  so  he  suspected  no  remembrance  on  the 
other  side.  When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  sen-ants 
departed,  Mr.  Allworthy  began  to  harangue.  He 
set  forth,  in  a  long  speech,  the  many  iniquities  of 
which  Jones  had  been  guilty,  particularly  those 
which  this  day  had  brought  to  light ;  and  concluded 
by  telling  him,  "  That  unless  he  could  clear  himself 
of  the  charge,  he  was  resolved  to  banish  him  his 
sight  for  ever." 

Many  disadvantages  attended  poor  Jones  in 
making  his  defence ;  nay,  indeed,  he  hardly  knew  his 
accusation ;  for  as  Mr.  Airworthy,  in  recounting  the 
drunkenness,  &c.  while  he  lay  ill,  out  of  modesty, 
sunk  everything  that  related  particularly  to  himself, 
which  indeed  principally  constituted  the  crime, 
Jones  could  not  deny  the  charge.  His  hcsirl  was, 
besides,  almost  broken  already ;  and  his  spirits  were 
so  sunk,  that  he  could  say  nothing  for  himself;  but 
acknowledged  the  whole,  and,  like  a  criminal  in  de- 
spair, threw  himself  upon  mercy  ;  concluding,  "That 
though  he  must  own  himself  guilty  of  many  follies 
and  inadvertencies,  he  hoped  lie  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  what  would  be  to  him  the  greatest  punish- 
ment in  the  world." 

Allworthy  answered,  "That  he  had  forgiven  him 
too  often  already,  in  compassion  to  his  youth,  and 
in  hopes  of  his  amendment :  that  he  now  found  he 
was  an  abandoned  reprobate,  and  such  as  it  would 
be  criminal  in  any  one  to  support  and  encourage. 
Nay,"  said  Mr.  Allworthy  to  him,  "  your  audacious 
attempt  to  steal  away  the  young  lady,  calls  upon  me 
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to  justify  my  own  character  in  punishing  you.  The 
world,  who  have  already  censured  the  regard  I  have 
shown  for  you,  may  think,  with  some  colour  at  least 
of  justice,  that  I  connive  at  so  base  and  barbarous  an 
action — an  action  of  which  you  must  have  known 
my  abhorrence  ;  and  which,  had  vou  had  any  con- 
cern for  my  ease  and  honour,  as  well  as  for  my  friend- 
ship, you  would  never  have  thought  of  undertaking. 
Fie  upon  it,  young-  man  I  indeed  there  is  scarce  any 
punishment  equal  to  your  crimes,  and  I  can  scarce 
think  myself  justifiable  in  what  I  am  now  going  to 
bestow  on  you.  However,  as  I  have  educated  you 
like  a  child  of  my  own,  I  will  not  turn  you  naked 
into  the  world.  When  you  open  this  paper,  there- 
fore, you  will  find  something  which  may  enable  you, 
with  industry,  to  get  an  honest  livelihood;  but  if 
you  employ  it  to  worse  purposes,  I  shall  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  supply  you  farther,  being  resolved, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  converse  no  more  with  you 
on  any  account.  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  there  is  no 
part  of  your  conduct  which  I  resent  more  than  your 
ill-treatment  of  that  good  young  man  (meaning 
Blifil)  who  hath  behaved  with  so  much  tenderness 
and  honour  towards  vou." 

These  last  words  were  a  dose  almost  too  bitter 
to  be  swallowed.  A  flood  of  tears  now  gushed  from 
the  eyes  of  Jones,  and  every  faculty  of  speech  and 
motion  seem  to  have  deserted  him"  It  w  as  some 
time  before  he  was  able  to  obey  Allworthy's  pe- 
remptory commands  of  departing  ;  which  he  at 
length  did,  having  first  kissed  his  hands  with  a  pas- 
sion difficult  to  be  affected ;  and  as  difficult  to  be 
described. 

The  reader  must  be  very  weak,  if,  when  he  con- 
siders the  light  in  which  Jones  then  appeared  to  Mr. 
Allworthy,  he  should  blame  the  rigour  of  his  sen- 
tence. And  yet  all  the  neighbourhood,  either  from 
this  weakness,  or  fro:ii  some  worse  motive,  con- 
demned this  justice  and  severity  as  the  highest  cru- 
elty. Nay,  the  very  persons  who' had  before  censured 
the  good  man  for  the  kindness  and  tenderness  shown 
to  a  bastard  (his  own,  according  to  the  general 
opinion),  now  cried  out  as  loudly  against  turning  his 
own  child  out  of  doors.  The  women  especially  were 
unanimous  in  taking  the  part  of  Jones,  and  raised 
more  stories  on  the  occasion  than  I  have  room,  in 
this  chapter,  to  set  down. 

One  thing  must  not  be  omitted,  that,  in  their  cen- 
sures on  this  occasion,  none  ever  mentioned  the  sum 
contained  in  the  paper  which  Allworthy  gave  Jones, 
which  was  no  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  ;  but 
all  agreed  that  he  was  sent  away  pennyless,  and 
some  said  naked,  from  the  house  of  his  inhuman 
father. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Containing  love-letters,  &c. 

JONES  was  commanded  to  leave  the  house  imme- 
diately, and  told,  that  his  clothes  and  every  thine 
else  should  be  sent  to  him  whithersoever  he  should 
order  them. 

He  accordingly  set  out,  and  walked  above  a  mile 
ot  regarding,  and  indeed  scarce  knowing  whither 
e  went.     At  length  a  little  brook  obstructing  his 
passage,   he  threw  himself  down  by  the  side  of  it  • 
nor  could  he  help  muttering  with  some  little  indi-- 
"          fatherw{l1  no*deny  me  this  place 


Here  he  presently  fell  into  the  most  violent  ago- 
ies,  tearing  his  hair  from  his  head,  and  using  most 
other  actions  which  generally  accompanv  fits  of 
madness,  rage,  and  despair. 

When  he  had  in  this  manner  vented  the  first  emo- 


tions  of  passion,  he  began  to  come  a  little  to  him- 
self. His  grief  now  took  another  turn,  and  dis- 
charged itself  iu  a  gentler  way,  till  be  became  at 
last  cool  enough  to  reason  with  his  passion,  and  to 
consider  what  steps  were  proper  to  be  taken  in  his 
deplorable  condition. 

And  now  the  great  doubt  was,  how  to  act  with 
regard  to  Sophia.  The  thoughts  of  leaving  her  al- 
most rent  his  heart  asunder  ;  but  the  consideration 
of  reducing  her  to  ruin  and  beggary  still  racked 
him,  if  possible,  more ;  and  if  the  violent  desire  of 
possessing  her  person  could  have  induced  him  to 
listen  one  moment  to  this  alternative,  still  he  was 
by  no  means  certain  of  her  resolution  to  indulge 
his  wishes  at  so  high  an  expense.  The  resentment 
of  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  the  injury  he  must  do  to  his 
quiet,  argued  strongly  against  this  latter ;  and  lastly, 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  his  success,  even  if  he 
would  sacrifice  all  these  considerations  to  it,  came 
to  his  assistance ;  and  thus  honour  at  last  backed 
•with  despair,  with  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  and 
with  real  love  to  his  mistress,  got  the  better  of  burn- 
ing desire,  and  he  resolved  rather  to  quit  Sophia, 
than  pursue  her  to  ruin. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  not  felt  it,  to  con- 
ceive the  glowing  warmth  which  filled  his  breast  on 
i  the  first  contemplation  of  this  victory  over  his  pas- 
sion. Pride  flattered  him  so  agreeably,  that  his 
mind  perhaps  enjoyed  perfect  happiness ;  but  this 
was  only  momentary :  Sophia  soon  returned  to  his 
imagination,  and  allayed  the  joy  of  his  triumph  with 
no  less  bitter  pangs  than  a  good-natured  general 
must  feel,  when  he  surveys  the  bleeding  heaps,  at 
the  price  of  whose  blood  he  hath  purchased  his 
laurels;  for  thousands  of  tender  ideas  lay  murdered 
before  our  conqueror. 

Being  resolved,  however,  to  pursue  the  paths  of 
this  giant  honour,  as  the  gigantic  poet  Lee  calls  it, 
he  determined  to  write  a  farewell  letter  to  Sophia  ; 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  a  house  not  far  off, 
where,  being  furnished  with  proper  materials,  he 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  MADAM, 

"  WHEN  you  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  I 
write,  I  am  sure  your  good-nature  will  pardon  any 
inconsistency  or  absurdity  which  my  letter  con- 
tains ;  for  every  thing  here  flows  from  a  heart  so 
full,  that  no  language  can  express  its  dictates. 

"  I  have  resolved,  madam,  to  obey  your  com- 
mands, in  flying  for  ever  from  your  dear,  your 
lovely  s:ght.  Cruel  indeed  those  commands  are ; 
but  it  is  cruelty  which  proceeds  from  fortune,  not 
from  my  Sophia.  Fortune  hath  made  it  necessary, 
necessary  to  your  preservation,  to  forget  there  ever 
was  such  a  wretch  as  I  am. 

"  Believe  me,  I  would  not  hint  all  my  sufferings 
to  you,  if  I  imagined  they  could  possibly  escape 
your  ears.  I  know  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of 
your  heart,  and  would  avoid  giving  you  any  of  those 
pains  which  you  always  feel  for  the  miserable.  O 
let  nothing,  which  you  shall  hear  of  my  hard  fortune, 
cause  a  moment's  concern '.  for,  after  the  loss  of  you, 
every  thing  is  to  me  a  trifle. 

"  O  Sophia  !  it  is  hard  to  leave  you ;  it  is  harder 
still  to  desire  you  to  forget  me ;  yet  the  sincerest 
love  obliges  me  to  both.  Pardon  my  conceiving 
that  any  remembrance  of  me  can  give  you  disquiet ; 
but  if  I  am  so  gloriously  wretched,  sacrifice  me  every 
way  to  your  relief.  Think  I  never  loved  you  ;  or 
think  truly  how  little  I  deserve  you  ;  and  learn  to 
scorn  me  for  a  presumption  which  can  never  be  too 

severely  punished. — I  am  unable  to  say  more. May 

guardian  angels  protect  you  for  ever !" 

He  was  now  searching  his  pockets  for  his  wax, 
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but  found  none,  nor  indeed  any  thing  else,  therein  ; 
for  in  truth  he  had,  in  his  frantic  disposition,  tossed 
every  thing  from  him,  and  amongst  the  rest,  his 
pocket-hook,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  which  he  had  never  opened,  and  which  now 
first  occurred  to  his  memory. 

The  house  supplied  him  with  a  wafer  for  his  pre- 
sent purpose,  with  which  having  sealed  his  letter, 
he  returned  hastily  towards  the  hrook  side,  in 
order  to  search  for  the  things  which  he  had  there 
lost.  In  his  way  he  met  his  old  friend  Black 
George,  who  heartily  condoled  with  him  on  his 
misfortune  ;  for  this  had  already  reached  his  ears, 
and  indeed  those  of  all  the  neighbourhood. 

Jones  acquainted  the  gamekeeper  with  his  loss, 
and  he  as  readily  went  hack  with  him  to  the  brook, 
where  they  searched  every  tuft  of  grass  in  the  mea- 
dow, as  well  where  Jones  had  not  been  as  where  he 
had  been ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  they  found 
nothing :  for  indeed,  though  the  things  were  then  in 
the  meadow,  they  omitted  to  search  the  only  place 
where  they  were  deposited ;  to  wit,  in  the  pockets 
of  the  said  George  ;  for  he  had  just  before  found 
them,  and  being  luckily  apprised  of  their  value,  had 
very  carefully  put  them  up  for  his  own  use. 

The  gamekeeper  having  exerted  as  much  dili- 
gence in  quest  of  the  lost  goods,  as  if  he  had  hoped 
to  find  them,  desired  Mr.  Jones  to  recollect  if  he 
had  been  in  no  other  place  :  "  For  sure,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  had  lost  them  here  so  lately,  the  things 
must  have  been  here  still ;  for  this  is  a  very  unlikely 
place  for  any  one  to  pass  by."  And  indeed  it  was 
by  great  accident  that  he  himself  had  passed  through 
that  field,  in  order  to  lay  wires  for  hares,  with  which 
he  was  to  supply  a  poulterer  at  Bath  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Jones  now  gave  over  all  hopes  of  recovering  his 
loss,  and  almost  all  thoughts  concerning  it,  and 
turning  to  Black  George,  asked  him  earnestly  if  he 
would  do  him  the  greatest  favour  in  the  world  1 

George  answered  with  some  hesitation,  "  Sir,  you 
know  you  may  command  me  whatever  is  in  my 
power,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to 
do  you  any  service."  In  fact,  the  question  stag- 
gered him  ;  for  he  had,  by  selling  game,  amassed 
a  pretty  good  sum  of  money  in  Mr.  Western's  ser- 
vice, and  was  afraid  that  Jones  wanted  to  borrow 
some  small  matter  of  him  ;  but  he  was  presently  re- 
lieved from  his  anxiety,  by  being  desired  to  convey 
a  letter  to  Sophia,  which  with  great  pleasure  he  pro- 
mised to  do.  And  indeed  I  believe  there  are  few 
favours  which  he  would  not  have  gladly  conferred 
on  Mr.  Jones  ;  for  he  bore  as  much  gratitude  to- 
wards him  as  he  could,  and  was  as  honest  as  men 
who  love  money  better  than  any  other  thing  in  the 
universe,  generally  are. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  agreed  by  both  to  be  the  proper 
means  by  which  this  letter  should  pass  to  Sophia. 
They  then  separated ;  the  gamekeeper  returned 
home  to  Mr.  Western's,  and  Jones  walked  to  an 
alehouse  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  to  wait  for  his 
messenger's  return. 

George  no  sooner  came  home  to  his  master's 
house  than  he  met  with  Mrs.  Honour ;  to  whom, 
having  first  sounded  her  with  a  few  previous  ques- 
tions, he  delivered  the  letter  for  her  mistress,  and 
received  at  the  same  time  another  from  her,  for  Mr. 
Jones ;  which  Honour  told  him  she  had  carried  all 
that  day  in  her  bosom,  and  began  to  despair  of  find- 
ing any  means  of  delivering  it. 

The  gamekeeper  returned  hastily  and  joyfully  to 
Jones,  who,  having  received  Sophia's  letter  from 
him,  instantly  withdrew,  and  eagerly  breaking  it 
open,  read  as  follows  : 


"  SIR, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  have 
felt  since  I  saw  you.  Your  submitting,  on  my  ac- 
count, to  such  cruel  insults  from  my  father,  lays 
me  under  an  obligation  I  shall  ever  own.  As  you 
know  his  temper,  I  beg  you  will,  for  my  sake, 
avoid  him.  I  wish  I  had  any  comfort  to  send  you  ; 
but  believe  this,  that  nothing  but  the  last  violence 
shall  ever  give  my  hand  or  heart  where  you  would 
be  sorry  to  see  them  bestowed." 

Jones  read  this  letter  a  hundred  times  over,  and 
kissed  it  a  hundred  times  as  often.  His  passion 
now  brought  all  tender  desires  back  into  his  mind. 
He  repented  that  he  had  writ  to  Sophia  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen  above  ;  but  he  repented  more 
that  he  had  made  use  of  the  interval  of  his  messen- 
ger's absence  to  write  and  dispatch  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Allworthy,  in  which  he  had  faithfully  promised  and 
bound  himself  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  his  love.  How- 
ever, when  his  cool  reflections  returned,  he  plainly 
perceived  that  his  case  was  neither  mended  nor 
altered  by  Sophia's  billet,  unless  to  give  him  some 
little  glimpse  of  hope,  from  her  constancy,  of  some 
favourable  accident  hereafter.  He  therefore  re- 
sumed his  resolution,  and  taking  leave  of  Black 
George,  set  forward  to  a  town  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, whither  he  had  desired  Mr.  Allworthy,  unless 
he  pleased  to  revoke  his  sentence,  to  send  his  things 
after  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  behaviour  of  Sophia  on  the  present  occasion ;  which  none 
of  her  sex  will  blame,  who  are  capable  of  behaving  in  the 
same  manner.    And  the  discussion  of  a  knotty  point   in  the 
court  of  conscience. 

SOPHIA  had  passed  the  last  twenty-four  hours  in  no 
very  desirable  manner.  During  a  large  part  of  them 
she  had  been  entertained  by  her  aunt  Avith  lectures 
of  prudence,  recommending  to  her  the  example  of 
the  polite  world,  where  love  (so  the  good  lady  said) 
is  at  present  entirely  laughed  at,  and  where  women 
consider  matrimony,  as  men  do  offices  of  public 
trust,  only  as  the  means  of  making  their  fortunes, 
and  of  advancing  themselves  in  the  world.  In  com- 
menting on  which  text  Mrs.  Western  had  displayed 
her  eloquence  during  several  hours. 

These  sagacious  lectures,  though  little  suited 
either  to  the  taste  or  inclination  of  Sophia,  were, 
however,  less  irksome  to  her  than  her  own  thoughts, 
that  formed  the  entertainment  of  the  night,  during 
which  she  never  once  closed  her  eyes. 

But  though  she  could  neither  sleep  nor  rest  in  her 
bed,  yet,  having  no  avocation  from  it,  she  was  found 
there  by  her  father  at  his  return  from  Allworthy's, 
which  was  not  till  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  went  directly  up  to  her  apartment,  opened  the 
door,  and  seeing  she  was  not  up,  cried,  "  Oh !  you 
are  safe  then,  and  I  am  resolved  to  keep  you  so." 
He  then  locked  the  door,  and  delivered  the  key  to 
Honour,  having  first  given  her  the  strictest  charge, 
with  great  promises  of  rewards  for  her  fidelity,  and 
most  dreadful  menaces  of  punishment  in  case  she 
should  betray  her  trust. 

Honour's  orders  were,  not  to  suffer  her  mistress  to 
come  out  of  her  room  without  the  authority  of  the 
squire  himself,  and  to  admit  none  to  her  but  him 
and  her  aunt ;  but  she  was  herself  to  attend  her  with 
whatever  Sophia  pleased,  except  only  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  of  which  she  was  forbidden  the  use. 

The  squire  ordered  his  daughter  to  dress  herself 
and  attend  him  at  dinner  ;  which  she  obeyed ;  and 
having  sat  the  usual  time,  was  again  conducted  to 
her  prison. 
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In  the  evening  the  gaoler  Honour  brought  her 
the  letter  which  she  received  from  the  gamekeeper. 
Sophia  read  it  very  attentively  twice  or  thrice  over, 
and  then  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Mrs.  Honour  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  this  behaviour  in  her  mistress  ;  nor 
could  she  forbear  very  eagerly  begging  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  passion.  Sophia  made  her  no  answer 
for  some  time,  and  then,  starting  suddenly  up,  caught 
her  maid  by  the  hand,  and  cried,  "  O  Honour !  I  am 
undone."  "  Marry  forbid,"  cries  Honour  :  "  I  wish 
the  letter  had  been  burnt  before  I  had  brought  it  to 
your  la'ship.  I'm  sure  I  thought  it  would  have 
comforted  your  la'ship,  or  I  would  have  seen  it  at 
the  devil  before  I  would  have  touched  it."  "  Ho- 
nour," says  Sophia,  "  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  concealing  longer  my  weakness  from 
you  ;  I  have  thrown  away  my  heart  on  a  man  who 
hath  forsaken  me."  "  And  is  Mr.  Jones,"  answered 
the  maid,  "  such  a  perfidy  man  1"  "  He  hath  taken 
his  leave  of  me,"  says  Sophia,  "for  ever  in  that 
letter.  Nay,  he  hath  desired  me  to  forget  him. 
Could  he  have  desired  that  if  he  had  loved  mel 
Could  he  have  borne  such  a  thought  1  Could  he 
have  written  such  a  word?"  "No,  certainly,  ma'am," 
cries  Honour  ;  "  and  to  be  sure,  if  the  best  man  in 
England  was  to  desire  me  to  forget  him,  I'd  take 
him  at  his  word.  Marry,  come  up  !  I  am  sure  your 
la'ship  hath  done  him  too  much  honour  ever  to 
think  on  him  ;  —  a  young  lady  who  may  take  her 
choice  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  country.  And 
to  be  sure,  if  I  may  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  offer 
my  poor  opinion,  there  is  young  Mr.  Blifil,  who, 
besides  that  he  is  come  of  honest  parents,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  squires  all  hereabouts,  he  is  to 
be  sure,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  more  handsomer  and 
a  more  politer  man  by  half ;  and  besides,  he  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  sober  character,  and  who  may 
defy  any  of  the  neighbours  to  say  black  is  his  eye  ; 
he  follows  no  dirty  trollops,  nor  can  any  bastards  be 
laid  at  his  door.  Forget  him,  indeed  !  I  thank 
Heaven  I  myself  am  not  so  much  at  my  last  prayers 
as  to  suffer  any  man  to  bid  me  forget  him  twice.  If 
the  best  he  that  wears  a  head  was  for  to  go  Tor  to 
offer  to  say  such  an  affronting  word  to  me,  I  would 
never  give  him  my  company  afterwards,  if  there  was 
another  young  man  in  the  kingdom.  And  as  I  was 
saying,  to  be  sure,  there  is  young  Mr.  Blifil." 
'•  Name  not  his  detested  name,"  cries  Sophia. 
"  Nay,  Ma'am,"  says  Honour,  "  if  your  la'ship  doth 
not  like  him,  there  be  more  jolly  handsome  young 
men  that  would  court  your  la'ship,  if  they  had  but 
the  least  encouragement.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
arrow  young  gentleman  in  this  county,  or  in  the 
next  to  it,  that  if  your  la'ship  was  but  to  look  as  if 
you  had  a  mind  to  him,  would  not  come  about -to 
make  his  offers  directly."  ""What  a  wretch  dost 
thou  imagine  me,"  cries  Sophia,  "  by  affronting  my 
ears  with  such  stuff !  I  detest  all  mankind."  "  Nay, 
to  be  sure,  Ma'am,"  answered  Honour,  "  your  la'ship 
hath  had  enough  to  give  you  a  surfeit  -of  them.  To 
be  used  ill  by  such  a  poor,  beggarly,  bastardly  fel- 
low." — "  Hold  your  blasphemous  tongue,"  cries 
Sophia ;  "how  dare  you  mention  his  name  with  dis- 
respect before  me*  He  use  me  ill  !  No,  his  poor 
bleeding  heart  suffered  more  when  he  writ  the  cruel 
words  than  mine  from  reading  them.  O,  he  is  all 
heroic  virtue  and  angelic  goodness.  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  weakness  of  my  own  passion,  for  blaming  what 
I  ought  to  admire.  O,  Honour!  it  is  my  good  only 
which  he  consults.  To  my  interest  he  sacrifices 
both  himself  and  me.  The  apprehension  of  ruining  I 
me  hath  driven  him  to  despair."  "  I  am  very  glad," 
says  Honour,  "  to  hear  your  la'ship  takes  that  into 


your  consideration ;  for  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  no- 
thing less  than  ruin  to  give  your  mind  to  one  that  is 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  is  not  worth  a  farthing  in 
the  world."  "  Turned  out  of  doors!"  cries  Sophia 
hastily:  "how!  what  dost  thou  meanl"  "Why, 
to  be  sure,  ma'am,  my  master  no  sooner  told  squire 
Allworthy  about  Mr.  Jones  having  offered  to  make 
love  to  your  la'ship  than  the  squire  stripped  him 
stark  naked,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors !"  "  Ha !" 
says  Sophia,  "  I  have  been  the  cursed,  wretched 
cause  of  his  destruction!  Turned  naked  out  of 
doors '.  Here,  Honour,  take  all  the  money  I  have  ; 
take  the  rings  from  my  fingers.  Here,  my  watch  : 
carry  him  all.  Go  find  him  immediately."  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  Honour, 
"  do  but  consider,  if  my  master  should  miss  any  of 
these  things,  I  should  be  made  to  answer  for  them. 
Therefore  let  me  beg  your  la'ship  not  to  part  with 
your  watch  and  jewels.  Besides,  the  money,  I 
think,  is  enough  of  all  conscience  ;  and  as  for  that, 
master  can  never  know  anything  of  the  matter." 
"  Here,  then,"  cries  Sophia,  "  take  every  farthing  I 
am  worth,  find  him  out  immediately,  and  give  it 
him.  Go,  go,  lose  not  a  moment." 

Mrs.  Honour  departed  according  to  orders,  and 
finding  Black  George  below  stairs,  delivered  him  the 
purse,  which  contained  sixteen  guineas,  being,  in- 
deed, the  whole  stock  of  Sophia  ;  for  though  her 
father  was  very  liberal  to  her,  she  was  much  too 
generous  to  be  rich. 

Black  George  having  received  the  purse,  set  for- 
ward towards  the  alehouse  ;  but  in  the  way  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  whether  he  should  not  detain  this 
money  likewise.  His  conscience,  however,  imme- 
diately started  at  this  suggestion,  and  began  to 
upbraid  him  with  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor.  To 
this  his  avarice  answered,  That  his  conscience  should 
have  considered  the  matter  before,  when  he  deprived 
poor  Jones  of  his  500/.  That  having  quietly  acqui- 
esced in  what  was  of  so  much  greater  importance,  it 
was  absurd,  if  not  downright  hypocrisy,  to  affect  any 
qualms  at  this  trifle.  In  return  to  which,  Con- 
science, like  a  good  lawyer,  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  an  absolute  breach  of  trust,  as  here,  where 
the  goods  were  delivered,  and  a  bare  concealment  of 
what  was  found,  as  in  the  former  case.  Avarice 
presently  treated  this  with  ridicule,  called  it  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference,  and  absolutely  insisted 
that  when  once  all  pretensions  of  honour  and  virtue 
were  given  up  in  any  one  instance,  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  resorting  to  them  upon  a  second 
occasion.  In  short,  poor  Conscience  had  certainly 
been  defeated  in  the  argument,  had  not  Fear  stepped 
in  to  her  assistance,  and  very  strenuously  urged  that 
the  real  distinction  between  the  two  actions,  did  not 
lie  in  the  different  degrees  of  honour  but  of  safety  : 
for  that  the  secreting  the  5001.  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  hazard  ;  whereas  the  detaining  the  sixteen 
guineas  was  liable  to  the  utmost  danger  of  discovery. 

By  this  friendly  aid  of  Fear,  Conscience  obtained 
a  complete  victory  in  the  mind  of  Black  George, 
and,  after  making  him  a  few~  compliments  on  his 
honesty,  forced  him  to  deliver  the  money  to  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  short  chapter,  containing  a  short  dialogue  between  squire 
Western  and  his  sister. 

MRS.  WESTERN  had  been  engaged  abroad  all  that 
day.  The  squire  met  her  at  her  return  home  ;  and 
when  she  inquired  after  Sophia,  he  acquainted  her 
that  he  had  secured  her  safe  enough.  "  She  is 
locked  up  in  chamber,"  cries  he,  "  and  Honour 
keeps  the  key."  As  his  looks  were  full  of  prodi- 
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gious  wisdom  and  sagacity  when  he  gave  his  sister 
this  information,  it  is  probahle  he  expected  much 
applause  from  her  for  what  he  had  done  ;  hut  how 
was  he  disappointed  when,  with  a  most  disdainful 
aspect,  she  cried,  "  Sure,  brother,  you  are  the  weakest 
of  all  men.  Why  will  you  not  confide  in  me  for  the 
management  of  my  niece  1  Why  will  you  inter- 
pose 1  You  have  now  undone  all  that  I  have  heen 
spending  my  breath  in  order  to  bring  about.  While 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  fill  her  mind  with 
maxims  of  prudence,  you  have  been  provoking  her 
to  reject  them.  English  women,  brother,  I  thank 
heaven,  are  no  slaves.  We  are  not  to  be  locked  up 
like  the  Spanish  and  Italian  wives.  We  have  as 
good  a  right  to  liberty  as  yourselves.  We  are  to 
be  convinced  by  reason  and  persuasion  only,  and 
not  governed  by  force.  I  have  seen  the  world, 
brother,  and  know  what  arguments  to  make  use  of; 
and  if  your  folly  had  not  prevented  me,  should  have 
prevailed  with  her  to  form  her  conduct  by  those 
rules  of  prudence  and  discretion  which  I  formerly 
taught  her."  "  To  be  sure,"  said  the  squire,  I  am 
always  in  the  wrong."  "  Brother,"  answered  the 
lady,  "  you  are  not  in  the  wrong,  unless  when  you 
meddle  with  matters  beyond  your  knowledge.  You 
must  agree  that  I  have  seen  most  of  the  world ; 
and  happy  had  it  been  for  my  niece  if  she  had  not 
been  taken  from  under  my  care.  It  is  by  living 
at  home  with  you  that  she  hath  learnt  romantic 
notions  of  love  and  nonsense."  "  You  don't 
imagine,"  I  hope,  cries  the  squire,  "  that  I  have 
taught  her  any  such  things."  "Your  ignorance, 
brother,"  returned  she,  "as  the  great  Milton  says, 
almost  subdues  my  patience."  *  "  D n  Mil- 
ton !"  answered  the  squire :  "  if  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say  so  to  my  face,  I'd  lent  him  a  douse, 
thof  he  was  never  so  great  a  man.  Patience !  An 
you  come  to  that,  sister,  I  have  more  occasion  of 
patience,  to  be  used  like  an  overgrown  schoolboy, 
as  I  am  by  you.  Do  you  think  no  one  hath  any 
understanding,  unless  he  hath  been  about  at  court  1 
Pox !  the  world  is  come  to  a  fine  pass  indeed,  if  we 
are  all  fools,  except  a  parcel  of  round-heads  and 
Hanover  rats.  Pox !  I  hope  the  times  are  a  coming 
that  we  shall  make  fools  of  them,  and  every  man 
shall  enjoy  his  own.  That's  all,  sister ;  and  every 
man  shall  enjoy  his  own.  I  hope  to  zee  it,  sister, 
before  the  Hanover  rats  have  eat  up  all  our  corn, 
and  left  us  nothing  but  turnips  to  feed  upon." — • 
"  I  protest,  brother,"  cries  she,  "you  are  now  got 
beyond  my  understanding.  Your  jargon  of  turnips 
and  Hanover  rats  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible." 
— "  I  believe,"  cries  he,  "  you  don't  care  to  hear 
o'em  ;  but  the  country  interest  may  succeed  one  day 
or  other  for  all  that." — "  I  wish,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  you  would  think  a  little  of  your  daughter's  interest ; 
for  believe  me,  she  is  in  greater  danger  than  the  na- 
tion."— "  Just  now,"  said  he,"  you  chid  me  for  think- 
ing on  her,  and  would  ha*  her  left  to  you." — "And 
if  you  will  promise  to  interpose  no  more,"  answered 
she,  "  I  will,  out  of  my  regard  to  my  niece,  under- 
take the  charge."  "  Well,  do  then,"  said  the  squire, 
"  for  you  know  I  always  agreed,  that  women  are  the 
properest  to  manage  women." 

Mrs.  Western  then  departed,  muttering  some- 
thing with  an  air  of  disdain,  concerning  women  and 
management  of  the  nation.  She  immediately  re- 
paired to  Sophia's  apartment,  who  was  now,  after 
a  day's  confinement,  released  again  from  her  cap- 
tivity. 

•  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  subdue  his  own  patience,  if  he 
searches  for  this  in  Miltoii. 


BOOK  VII. 

CONTAINING   THREE    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  comparison  between  the  world  and  the  stage. 
THE  world  hath  been  often  compared  to  the  theatre; 
and  many  grave  writers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  have 
considered  human  life  as  a  great  drama,  resembling, 
in  almost  every  particular,  those  scenical  representa- 
tions which  Thespis  is  first  reported  to  have  invented, 
and  which  have  been  since  received  with  so  much 
approbation  and  delight  in  all  polite  countries. 

This  thought  hath  been  carried  so  far,  and  is  be- 
come so  general,  that  some  words  proper  to  the 
theatre,  and  which  were  at  first  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  world,  are  now  indiscriminately  and 
literally  spoken  of  both  ;  thus  stage  and  scene  are  by 
common  use  grown  as  familiar  to  us,  when  we  speak 
of  life  in  general,  as  when  we  confine  ourselves  to 
dramatic  performances  :  and  when  transactions  be- 
hind the  curtain  are  mentioned,  St.  James's  is  more 
likely  to  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  Drury-lane. 

It  may  seem  easy  enough  to  account  for  all  this, 
by  reflecting  that  the  theatrical  stage  is  nothing 
more  than  a  representation,  or,  as  Aristotle  calls  it, 
an  imitation  of  what  really  exists  ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, we  might  fairly  pay  a  very  high  compliment 
to  those  who  by  their  writings  or  actions  have  been 
so  capable  of  imitating  life,  as  to  have  their  pictures 
in  a  manner  confounded  with,  or  mistaken  for,  the 
originals. 

But,  in  reality,  we  are  not  so  fond  of  paying  com- 
pliments to  these  people,  whom  we  use  as  children 
frequently  do  the  instruments  of  their  amusement ; 
and  have  much  more  pleasure  in  hissing  and  buf- 
feting them,  than  in  admiring  their  excellence. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  which  have  induced 
us  to  see  this  analogy  between  the  world  and  the 
stage. 

Some  have  considered  the  larger  part  of  mankind 
in  the  light  of  actors,  as  personating  characters  no 
more  their  own,  and  to  which  in  fact  they  have  no 
better  title,  than  the  player  hath  to  be  in  ^arnest 
thought  the  king  or  emperor  whom  he  represents. 
Thus  the  hypocrite  may  be  said  to  be  a  player ;  and 
indeed  the  Greeks  called  them  both  by  one  and  the 
same  name. 

The  brevity  of  life  hath  likewise  given  occasion  to 
this  comparison.  So  the  immortal  Shakspeare — 


Life's  a  poor  player. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

For  which  hackneyed  quotation  I  will  make  the 
reader  amends  by  a  very  noble  one,  which  few,  I 
believe,  have  read.  It  is  taken  from  a  poem  called 
the  Deity,  published  about  nine  years  ago,  and  long 
since  buried  in  oblivion ;  a  proof  that  good  books, 
no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  survive  the  bad. 

From  Thee"  all  human  actions  take  their  springs. 

The  rise  of  empires  and  the  full  of  kings ! 

See  the  vast  Theatre  of  Time  display 'd. 

While  o'er  the  scene  succeeding  heroes  tread ! 

With  pomp  the  shining  images  succeed. 

What  leaders  triumph,  and  what  monarchs  bleed ! 

Perform  the  parts  thy  providence  assign 'd, 

Their  pride,  their  passions,  to  thy  ends  inclin'd: 

Awhile  they  glitter  in  the  fae<>  of  day, 

Then  at  thynod  the  phantoms  pass  away ; 

No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scene, 

But  that  remembrance  says— The  things  have  been  ! 

In  all  these,  however,  and  in  every  other  simili- 
tude of  life  to  the  theatre,  the  resemblance  hath 
been  always  taken  from  the  stage  only.  None,  as 

•  The  Deity. 
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I  remember,  have  at  all  considered  the  audience  at 
this  great  drama. 

But  as  Nature  often  exhibits  some  of  her  best 
performances  to  a  very  full  house,  so  Trill  the  be- 
haviour of  her  spectators  no  less  admit  the  above- 
mentioned  comparison  than  that  of  her  actors.  In 
this  vast  theatre  of  time  are  seated  the  friend  and 
the  critic ;  here  are  claps  and  shouts,  hisses  and 
groans  ;  in  short,  every  thing  which  was  ever  seen  or 
heard  at  the  theatre-royal. 

Let  us  examine  this  in  one  example ;  for  instance, 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  great  audience  on  that  scene 
•which  Nature  was  pleased  to  exhibit  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  where  she  introduced 
Black  George  running  away  with  the  500Z.  from  his 
friend  and  benefactor. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  world's  upper  gallery  treated 
that  incident,  I  am  well  convinced,  with  their  usual 
vociferation ;  and  every  term  of  scurrilous  reproach 
was  most  probably  vented  on  that  occasion. 

If  we  had  descended  to  the  next  order  of  specta- 
tors, we  should  have  found  an  equal  degree  of  ab- 
horrence, though  less  of  noise  and  scurrility ;  yet 
here  the  good  women  eave  Black  George  to  the 
devil,  and  many  of  them  expected  every  minute 
that  the  cloven-footed  gentleman  would  fetch  his  own. 

The  pit,  as  usual,  was  no  doubt  divided :  those 
who  delight  in  heroic  virtue  and  perfect  character 
objected  to  the  producing  such  instances  of  villany, 
without  punishing  them  very  severely  for  the  sake 
of  example.  Some  of  the  author's  friends  cried, 
"  Look'ee,  gentlemen,  the  man  is  a  villain,  but  it  is 
nature  for  all  that."  And  all  the  young  critics  of 
the  age,  the  clerks,  apprentices,  &c.,  called  it  low, 
and  fell  a  groaning. 

As  for  the  boxes,  they  behaved  with  their  accus- 
tomed politeness.  Most  of  them  were  attending  to 
something  else.  Some  of  those  few  who  regarded 
the  scene  at  all,  declared  he  was  a  bad  kind  of  man ; 
while  others  refused  to  give  their  opinion,  till  they 
had  heard  that  of  the  best  judges. 

Now  we,  who  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes  of 
this  great  theatre  of  nature  (and  no  author  ought  to 
write  any  thing  besides  dictionaries  aiyl  spelling- 
books  who  hath  not  this  privileare),  can  censure  the 
action,  without  conceiving  any  absolute  detestation 
of  the  person  whom  perhaps  Nature  may  not  have 
designed  to  act  an  ill  part  in  all  her  dramas ;  for  in 
this  instance  life  most  exactly  resembles  the  stage, 
since  it  is  often  the  same  person  who  represents  the 
villain  and  the  hero ;  and  he  who  engages  your  ad- 
miration to-day  will  probably  attract  your  contempt 
to-morrow.  As  Garrick,  whom  I  regard  in  tragedy 
to  be  the  greatest  genius  the  world  hath  ever  pro- 
duced, sometimes  condescends  to  play  the  fool ;  so 
did  Scipio  the  Great,  and  Laelius  the  Wise,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  many  years  ago  ;  nay,  Cicero  reports 
them  to  have  been  "  incredibly  childish."  These, 
it  is  true,  played  the  fool,  like  my  friend  Garriek, 
in  jest  only ;  but  several  eminent  characters  have, 
in  numberless  instances  of  their  lives,  played  the 
fool  egregiously  in  earnest ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  some  doubt  whether  their  wisdom  or  folly 
was  predominant ;  or  whether  they  were  better  en- 
titled to  the  applause  or  censure,  the  admiration  or 
contempt,  the  love  or  hatred,  of  mankind. 

Those  persons,  indeed,  who  have  passed  any  time 
behind  the  scenes  of  this  great  theatre,  and  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with  the  several 
disguises  which  are  there  put  on,  but  also  with  the 
fantastic  and  capricious  "behaviour  of  the  Passions, 
who  are  the  managers  and  directors  of  this  theatre 
(for  as  to  Reason,  the  patentee,  he  is  known  to  be  a 
very  idle  fellow  and  seldom  to  exert  himself),  may 


most  probably  have  learned  to  understand  the  famous 
nil  admirari  of  Horace,  or  in  the  English  phrase,  to 
stare  at  nothing. 

A  single  bad  act  no  more  constitutes  a  villain  in 
life,  than  a  single  bad  part  on  the  stage.  The  pas- 
sions, like  the  managers  of  a  playhouse,  often  force 
men  upon  parts  without  consulting  their  judgment, 
and  sometimes  without  any  regard  to  their  talents. 
Thus  the  man,  as  well  as  the  player,  mav  condemn 
what  he  himself  acts  ;  nay,  it  is  common  to  see  vice 
sit  as  awkwardly  on  some  men,  as  the  character  of 
lago  would  on  the  honest  face  of  Mr.  William  Mills. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  man  of  candour  and  of 
true  understanding  is  never  hasty  to  condemn.  He 
can  censure  an  imperfection,  or  even  a  vice,  without 
rage  against  the  guilty  party.  In  a  word,  they  are 
the  same  folly,  the  same  childishness,  the  same  ill- 
breeding,  and  the  same  ill-nature,  which  raise  all  the 
clamours  and  uproars  both  in  life  and  on  the  stage. 
The  worst  of  men  generally  have  the  words  rogue 
and  villain  most  in  their  mouths,  as  the  lowest  of 
all  wretches  are  the  aptest  to  cry  out  low  in  the  pit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Jones  had  with  himself. 
JONES   received   his   effects   from   Mr.    Allworthy's 
'  early  in  the  morning,  with  the  following  answer   to 
his  letter : — 

"SlB, 

"  I  AM  commanded  by  my  uncle  to  acquaint  you, 
that  as  he  did  not  proceed  to  those  measures  he  had 
taken  with  you  without  the  greatest  deliberation, 
and  after  the  fullest  evidence  of  your  unworthiness, 
so  will  it  be  always  out  of  your  power  to  cause  the 
least  alteration  in  his  resolution.  He  expresses 
great  surprise  at  your  presumption  in  saying  you 
have  resigned  all  pretensions  to  a  young  lady,  to 
whom  it  is  impossible  you  should  ever  have  had  any, 
her  birth  and  fortune  having  made  her  so  infinitely 
your  superior.  Lastly,  I  am  commanded  to  tell  you, 
that  the  only  instance  of  your  compliance  with  my 
uncle's  inclinations  which  he  requires,  is,  your  im- 
mediately quitting  this  country.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  without  offering  you  my  advice,  as  a  Christian, 
that  you  would  seriously  think  of  amending  your  life. 
That  you  may  be  assisted  with  grace  so  to  do,  will 
be  always  the  prayer  of 

"  your  humble  servant, 

"  TT.  BLIPIL." 

Many  contending  passions  were  raised  in  our 
hero's  mind  by  this  letter ;  but  the  tender  prevailed 
at  last  over  the  indignant  and  irascible,  and  a  flood 
of  tears  came  seasonably  to  his  assistance,  and  pos- 
sibly prevented  his  misfortunes  from  either  turning 
his  head,  or  bursting  his  heart. 

He  grew,  however,  soon  ashamed  of  indulging 
this  remedy  ;  and  starting  up,  he  cried,  "  "Well,  then, 
I  will  give  Mr.  Allworthy  the  only  instance  he  re- 
quires of  my  obedience.  I  will  go  this  moment — 
but  whither  1 — why,  let  Fortune  direct  ;  since  there 
j  is  no  other  who  thinks  it  of  any  consequence  what 
j  becomes  of  this  wretched  person,  it  shall  be  a  matter 
of  equal  indifference  to  myself.  Shall  I  alone  regard 
what  no  other — Ha!  have  I  not  reason  to  think 
there  is  another  ? — one  whose  value  is  above  that  of 
the  whole  world  '. — I  may,  I  must  imagine  my  Sophia 
is  not  indifferent  of  what  becomes  of  me.  Shall  I 
then  leave  this  only  friend — and  such  a  friend? 
Shall  I  not  stay  with  her! — "Where — how  can  I 
stay  with  herl  Have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  see- 
ins  her,  though  she  was  as  desirous  as  myself, 
i  without  exposing  her  to  the  wrath  of  her  father  t 
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and  to  what  purpose  1  Can  I  think  of  soliciting  such 
a  creature  to  consent  to  her  own  ruin  \  Shall  I  indulge 
any  passion  of  mine  at  such  a  price  t  Shall  I  lurk 
about  this  country  like  a  thief,  with  such  intentions  1 
— No,  I  disdain,  I  detest  the  thought.  Farewell, 
Sophia  ;  farewell,  most  lovely,  most  beloved — ." 
Here  passion  stopt  his  mouth,  and  found  a  vent  at 
his  eyes. 

And  now  having  taken  a  resolution  to  leave  the 
country,  he  began  to  debate  with  himself  whither  he 
should  go.  The  world,  as  Milton  phrases  it,  lay  all 
before  him ;  and  Jones,  no  more  than  Adam,  had 
any  man  to  whom  he  might  resort  for  comfort  or 
assistance.  All  his  acquaintance  were  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Allworthy ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
expect  any  countenance  from  them,  as  that  gentle- 
man had  withdrawn  his  favour  from  him.  Men  of 
great  and  good  characters  should  indeed  be  very. 
cautious  how  they  discard  their  dependents  ;  for  the 
consequence  to  the  unhappy  sufferer  is  being  dis- 
carded by  all  others. 

What  course  of  life  to  pursue,  or  to  what  business 
to  apply  himself,  was  a  second  consideration :  and 
here  the  prospect  was  all  a  melancholy  void.  Every 
profession,  and  every  trade,  required  length  of  time, 
and  what  was  worse,  money  ;  for  matters  are  so 
constituted,  that  "  nothing  out  of  nothing"  is  not  a 
truer  maxim  in  physics  than  in  politics ;  and  every 
man  who  is  greatly  destitute  of  money,  is  on  that 
account  entirely  excluded  from  -all  means  of  acquir- 
ing it. 

At  last  the  Ocean,  that  hospitable  friend  to  the 
wretched,  opened  her  capacious  arms  to  receive  him  ; 
and  he  instantly  resolved  to  accept  her  kind  invita- 
tion. To  express  myself  less  figuratively,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  sea. 

This  thought  indeed  no  sooner  suggested  itself, 
than  he  eagerly  embraced  it ;  and  having  presently 
hired  horses,  he  set  out  for  Bristol  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

But  before  we  attend  him  on  this  expedition,  we 
shall  resort  awhile  to  Mr.  Western's,  and  see  what 
further  happened  to  the  charming  Sophia. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  several  dialogues. 

THE  morning  in  which  Mr.  Jones  departed,  Mrs. 
Western  summoned  Sophia  into  her  apartment ;  and 
having  first  acquainted  her  that  she  had  obtained 
her  liberty  of  her  father,  she  proceeded  to  read  her 
a  long  lecture  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  ;  which 
she  treated  not  as  a  romantic  scheme  of  happiness 
arising  from  love,  as  it  hath  been  described  by  the 
poets  ;  nor  did  she  mention  any  of  those  purposes 
for  which  we  are  taught  by  divines  to  regard  it  as 
instituted  by  sacred  authority  ;  she  considered  it 
rather  as  a  fund  in  which  prudent  women  deposit 
their  fortunes  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  larger  interest  for  them  than  they  could  have 
elsewhere. 

When  Mrs.  Western  had  finished,  Sophia  an- 
swered, "  That  she  was  very  incapable  of  arguing 
with  a  lady  of  her  aunt's  superior  knowledge  and 
experience,  especially  on  a  subject  which  she  had 
BO  very  little  considered,  as  this  of  matrimony." 

"Argue  with  me,  child!"  replied  the  other;  "I 
do  not  indeed  expect  it.  I  should  have  seen  the 
world  to  very  little  purpose  truly,  if  I  am  to  argue 
with  one  of  your  years.  I  have  taken  this  trouble, 
in  order  to  instruct  you.  The  ancient  philosophers, 
such  as  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  others,  did  not  use 
to  argue  with  their  scholars.  You  are  to  consider 
me,  child,  as  Socrates,  not  asking  your  opinion,  but 


only  informing  you  of  mine."  From  which  last 
words  the  reader  rnay  possibly  imagine,  that  this  lady- 
had  read  no  more  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
than  she  had  of  that  of  Alcibiades ;  and  indeed  we 
cannot  resolve  his  curiosity  as  to  this  point. 

;<  Madam,  cries  Sophia,  "I  have  never  presumed 
to  controvert  any  opinion  of  yours  ;  and  this  subject, 
as  I  said,  I  have  never  yet  thought  of,  and  perhaps 
never  may." 

"Indeed,  Sophy,"  replied  the  aunt,  "  this  dissi- 
mulation with  me  is  very  foolish.  The  French 
shall  as  soon  persuade  me  that  they  take  foreign 
towns  in  defence  only  of  their  own  country,  as  you 
can  impose  on  me  to  believe  you  have  never  yet 
thought  seriously  of  matrimony.  How  can  you, 
child,  affect  to  deny  that  you  have  considered  of 
contracting  an  alliance,  when  you  so  well  know  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  party  with  whom  you  desire 
to  contract  itt — an  alliance  as  unnatural,  and  con- 
trary to  your  interest,  as  a  separate  league  with  the 
French  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Dutch !  But 
however,  if  you  have  not  hitherto  considered  of  this 
matter,  I  promise  you  it  is  now  high  time,  for  my 
brother  is  resolved  immediately  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Mr.  Blifil ;  and  indeed  I  am  a  sort  of 
guarantee  in  the  affair,  and  have  promised  your  con- 
currence." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  "  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  must  disobey  both  yourself  and 
my  father.  For  this  is  a  match  which  requires  very 
little  consideration  in  me  to  refuse." 

"  If  I  was  not  as  great  a  philosopher  as  Socrates 
himself,"  returned  Mrs.  Western,  "  you  would  over- 
come my  impatience.  What  objection  can  you  have 
to  the  young  gentleman^" 

"A  very  solid  objection,  in  my  opinion,"  says 
Sophia, — "  I  hate  him." 

"Will  you  never  learn  a  proper  use  of  words!" 
answered  the  aunt.  "  Indeed,  child,  you  should 
consult  Bailey's  Dictionary.  It  is  impossible  you 
should  hate  a  man  from  whom  you  have  received  no 
injury.  By  hatred,  therefore,  you  mean  no  more 
than  dislike,  which  is  no  sufficient  objection  against 
your  marrying  of  him.  I  have  known  many  couples, 
who  have  entirely  disliked  each  other,  lead  very 
comfortable  genteel  lives.  Believe  me,  child,  I 
know  these  things  better  than  you.  You  will  allow 
me,  I  think,  to  have  seen  the  world,  in  which  I  have 
not  an  acquaintance  who  would  not  rather  be 
thought  to  dislike  her  husband  than  to  like  him. 
The  contrary  is  such  out  of  fashion  romantic  non- 
sense, that  the  very  imagination  of  it  is  shocking." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  replied  Sophia,  "  I  shall  never 
marry  a  man  I  dislike.  If  I  promise  my  father  never 
to  consent  to  any  marriage  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tions, I  think  I  may  hope  he  will  never  force  me  into 
that  state  contrary  to  my  own." 

"  Inclinations '."  cries  the  aunt  with  some  warmth. 
"Inclinations!  I  am  astonished  at  your  assurance. 
A  young  woman  of  your  age,  and  unmarried,  to 
talk  of  inclinations  !  But  whatever  your  inclinations 
may  be,  my  brother  is  resolved  ;  nay,  since  you  talk 
of  inclinations,  I  shall  advise  him  to  hasten  the 
treaty.  Inclinations !" 

Sophia  then  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  and 
tears  began  to  trickle  from  her  shining  eyes.  She 
entreated  her  aunt,  "  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  and 
not  to  resent  so  cruelly  her  unwillingness  to  make 
herself  miserable ;"  often  urging,  "  that  she  alone 
was  concerned,  and  that  her  happiness  only  was  at 
stake." 

As  a  bailiff,  when  well  authorised  by  his  writ, 
having  possessed  himself  of  the  person  of  some  un- 
happy debtor,  views  all  his  tears  'without  concern  ; 
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in  Tain  the  wretched  captive  attempts  to  raise  com- 
passion ;  in  vain  the  tender  wife  bereft  of  her  com- 
panion, the  little  pratliug  boy,  or  frighted  girl,  are 
mentioned  as  inducements  to  reluctance.  The  noble 
bumtrap,  blind  and  deaf  to  every  circumstance  of 
distress,  greatly  rises  above  all  the  motives  to 
humanity,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  resolves 
to  deliver  his  miserable  prey. 

Not  less  blind  to  the  tears,  or  less  deaf  to  every 
entreaty  of  Sophia  was  the  politic  aunt,  nor  less  de- 
termined was  she  to  deliver  over  the  trembling  maid 
into  the  arms  of  the  gaoler  Blifil.  She  answered 
with  great  impetuosity,  "  So  far,  madam,  from  your 
being  concerned  alone,  your  concern  is  the  least,  or 
surely  the  least  important.  It  is  the  honour  of  your 
family  which  is  concerned  in  this  alliance  ;  you  are 
only  the  instrument.  Do  you  conceive,  mistress, 
that  an  intermarriage  between  kingdoms,  as  •when 
a  daughter  of  France  is  married  into  Spain,  the 
princess  herself  is  alone  considered  in  the  match  1 
No !  it  is  a  match  between  two  kingdoms,  rather 
than  between  two  persons.  The  same  happens  in 
great  families  such  as  ours.  The  alliance  between 
the  families  is  the  principal  matter.  You  ought  to 
have  a  greater  regard  for  the  honour  of  your  family 
than  for  your  own  person  ;  and  if  the  example  of  a 
princess  cannot  inspire  you  with  these  noble  thoughts, 
you  cannot  surely  complain  at  being  used  no  worse 
than  all  princesses  are  used." 

"  I  hope,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  with  a  little 
elevation  of  voice,  "  I  shall  never  do  any  thing  to 
dishonour  my  family  ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Blifil,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequence,  I  am  resolved  against 
him,  and  no  force  shall  prevail  in  his  favour." 

Western,  who  had  been  within  hearing  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  dialogue,  had  now  ex- 
hausted all  his  patience ;  he  therefore  entered  the 
room  in  a  violent  passion,  crying,  "  D — n  me  then 
if  shatunt  ha'un,  d — n  me  if"  shatunt,  that's  all — 
that's  all ;  d— n  me  if  shatunt." 

Mrs.  Western  had  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wrath  for  the  use  of  Sophia  ;  but  she  now  transferred 
it  all  to  the  squire.  "  Brother,"  said  she,  '"  it  is 
astonishing  that  you  will  interfere  in  a  matter  which 
you  had  totally  left  to  my  negociation.  Regard  to 
my  family  hath  made  me  take  upon  mpelf  to  be 
the  mediating  power,  in  order  to  rectify  those 
mistakes  in  policy  which  you  have  committed  in 
your  daughter's  education.  For,  brother,  it  is 
you — it  is  your  preposterous  conduct  which  hath 
eradicated  all  the  seeds  that  I  had  formerly  sown 
in  her  tender  mind.  It  is  you  yourself  who  have 
taught  her  disobedience."  —  "Blood!"  cries  the 
squire,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  "you  are  enough 
to  conquer  the  patience  of  the  devil !  Have"  I 
ever  taught  my  daughter  disobedience  1  —  Here 
she  stands;  speak  honestly,  girl,  did  ever  I  bid 
you  be  disobedient  to  me!  Have  not  I'  done 
every  thing  to  humour  and  to  gratify  you,  and  to 
make  you  obedient  to  me!  And  ve'ry  obedient 
to  me  she  was  when  a  little  child,  before  you  took 
her  in  hand  and  spoiled  her,  by  filling  her  head 
with  a  pack  of  court  notions.  Why,— why, — why, 
— did  I  not  overhear  you  telling  he'r  she  "must  be- 
have like  a  princess  !  You  have  made  a  Whig  of 
the  girl ;  and  how  should  her  father,  or  any  body 
else,  expect  any  obedience  from  her*"  "  Brother," 
answered  Mrs.  Western,  with  an  air  of  ?reat  dis- 
dain, "  I  cannot  express  the  contempt  I  have  for 
your  politics  of  all  kinds  ;  but  I  will  appeal  like- 
wise to  the  young  lady  herself,  whether  I  have  ever 
taught  her  any  principles  of  disobedience.  On  the 
contrary,  niece,  have  I  not  endeavoured  to  inspire 
you  with  a  true  idea  of  the  several  relations  in  which 


a  human  creature  stands  in  society  !     Have  I   not 
taken  infinite  pains  to  show  you,  that  the  law  of  na- 
ture  hath  enjoined   a   duty    on   children   to   their 
parents  1     Have  I  not  told  you  what  Plato  says  on 
that  subject! — a  subject  on  which  you  was  so  no- 
toriously ignorant  when  you  came   first  under  my 
care,   that  I   verily  believe   you  did  not  know  the 
relation   between    a   daughter    and    a    father."  — 
"  'Tis  a  lie,"  answered  Western.     "  The  girl  is  no 
such  fool,   as    to  live  to  eleven  years  old   without 
knowing  that  she  was  her  father's  relation."  — "  O  ! 
more  than  Gothic  ignorance,"  answered  the   lady. 
"  And  as  for  your  manners,  brother,  I  must  tell  you, 
they  deserve  a  cane." — "  Why  then  you  may  gi"  it 
me,  if  you  think  you  are   able,"  cries  the  squire; 
"  nay,  I   suppose  your   niece   there   will   be  ready 
enough  to  help  you." — "  Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern, "  though  I  despise  you  beyond  expression,  yet 
I  shall  endure  your  insolence  no  longer ;  so  I  desire 
my  coach  may  be  got  ready  immediately,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  your  house  this  very  morning." — 
"  And  a  good  riddance  too,"  answered  he  ;    "I  can 
bear    your    insolence  no  longer,  an  you  come   to 
that.     Blood !  it  is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  make 
my  daughter  undervalue  my  sense,  when  she  hears 
you  telling  me  every  minute  you  despise  me." — "  It 
is  impossible,  it  is  impossible,"  cries  the  aunt ;  "  no 
one   can  undervalue  such  a  boor." — "  Boar,"  an- 
swered the  squire,  "  I  am  no  boar ;  no,  nor  ass ; 
no,  nor  rat  neither,  madam.    Remember  that — I  am 
no  rat.     I  am  a  true  Englishman,  and  not  of  your 
Hanover  breed,  that  have  eat  up  the  nation." — "Thou 
art  one  of  those  wise  men,"  cries  she,  "  whose  non- 
sensical   principles   have   undone    the   nation ;    by 
weakening  the  hands  of  our  government  at  home, 
and   by   discouraging  our  friends  and  encouraging 
our  enemies  abroad." — "Ho!  are  you  come  back 
to  your  politics  1"    cries   the  squire  :  "  as  for  those 
I  despise  them  as  much  as  I  do  a  f — t."     Which  last 
words  he  accompanied  and  graced   with   the   very 
action,  which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  proper  to 
it.     And  whether  it  was  this  word  or  the  contempt 
expressed  for  her  politics,  which  most  affected  Mrs. 
Western,   I  will  not  determine  ;  but  she  flew  into 
the  most  violent  rage,  uttered  phrases  improper  to 
be  here  related,  and  instantly  burst  out  of  the  house. 
Nor   did  her   brother   or   her  niece   think   proper 
either  to  stop  or  to  follow  her ;  for  the  one  was  so 
much  possessed  by  concern,  and  the  other  by  anger, 
that  they  were  rendered  almost  motionless. 

The  squire,  however,  sent  after  his  sister  the  same 
holloa  which  attends  the  departure  of  a  hare,  when 
she  is  first  started  before  the  hounds.  He  was  in- 
deed a  great  master  of  this  kind  of  vociferation,  and 
had  a  holloa  proper  for  most  occasions  in  life. 

Women  who,  like  Mrs.  Western,  know  the  world, 
and  have  applied  themselves  to  philosophy  and  po- 
litics, would  hare  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  present  disposition  of  Mr.  Western's  mind,  by 
throwing  in  a  few  artful  compliments  to  his  under- 
standing at  the  expense  of  his  absent  adversary  ; 
but  poor  Sophia  was  all  simplicity.  By  which  word 
we  do  not  intend  to  insinuate  to  the  reader,  that  she 
was  silly,  which  is  generally  understood  as  a  syno- 
nymous term  with  simple  ;  for  she  was  indeed  a 
most  sensible  girl,  and  her  understanding  was  of  the 
first  rate  ;  but  she  wanted  all  that  useful  art  which 
females  convert  to  so  many  good  purposes  in  life, 
and  which,  as  it  rather  arises  from  the  heart  than 
from  the  head,  is  often  the  property  of  the  silliest  of 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  picture  of  a  country  gentlewoman  taken  from  the  life. 
MR.  WESTERN  having  finished  his  holloa,  and  taken 
a  little  breath,  began  to  lament,  in  very  pathetic 
terms,  the  unfortunate  condition  of  men,  who  are, 
says  he,  "  always  whipped  in  by  the  humours  of  some 
d — ii'd  b —  or  other.  I  think  I  was  hard  run  enough 
by  your  mother  for  one  man ;  but  after  giving  her 
a  dodge,  here's  another  b —  follows  me  upon  the 
foil ;  but  curse  my  jacket  if  I  will  be  run  down  in 
this  manner  by  any  o'um." 

Sophia  never  had  a  single  dispute  with  her  father, 
till  this  unlucky  affair  of  Blifil,  on  any  account,  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  her  mother,  who  she  had  loved 
most  tenderly,  though  she  lost  her  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  age.  The  squire,  to  whom  that  poor 
woman  had  been  a  faithful  upper-servant  all  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  had  returned  that  behaviour  by 
making  what  the  world  calls  a  good  husband.  He 
very  seldom  swore  at  her  (perhaps  not  above  once 
a  week)  and  never  beat  her  :  she  had  not  the  least 
occasion  for  jealousy,  and  was  perfect  mistress  of  her 
time  ;  for  she  was  never  interrupted  by  her  husband, 
who  was  engaged  all  the  morning  in  his  field  exer- 
cises, and  all  the  evening  with  bottle  companions. 
She  scarce  indeed  ever  saw  him  but  at  meals ;  where 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  carving  those  dishes  which 
he  had  before  attended  at  the  dressing.  From 
these  meals  she  retired  about  five  minutes  after  the 
other  servants,  having  only  stayed  to  drink  "  the 
king  over  the  water."  Such  were,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Western's  orders ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  women  should  come  in  with  the  first  dish,  and 
go  out  after  the  first  glass.  Obedience  to  these 
orders  was  perhaps  no  difficult  task ;  for  the  con- 
versation (if  it  may  be  called  so)  was  seldom  such 
as  could  entertain  a  lady.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
halloaing,  singing,  relations  of  sporting  adventures, 
b — d — y,  and  abuse  of  women  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

These,  however,  were  the  only  seasons  when  Mr. 
Western  saw  his  wife  ;  for  when  he  repaired  to  her 
bed,  he  was  generally  so  drunk  that  he  could  not 
see ;  and  in  the  sporting  season  he  always  rose  from 
her  before  it  was  light.  Thus  was  she  perfect  mis- 
tress of  her  time,  and  had  besides  a  coach  and  four 
usually  at  her  command  ;  though  unhappily  indeed 
the  badness  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  the  roads 
made  this  of  little  use ;  for  none  who  had  set  much 
value  on  their  necks  would  have  passed  through  the 
one,  or  who  had  set  any  value  on  their  hours,  would 
have  visited  the  other.  Now  to  deal  honestly  with 
the  reader,  she  did  not  make  all  the  return  expected 
to  so  much  indulgence  ;  for  she  had  been  married 
against  her  will  by  a  fond  father,  the  match  having 
been  rather  advantageous  on  her  side ;  for  the  squire's 
estate  was  upwards  of  3000/.  a  year,  and  her  fortune 
no  more  than  a  bare  8000/.  Hence  perhaps  she  had 
contracted  a  little  gloominess  of  temper,  for  she  was 
rather  a  good  servant  than  a  good  wife  ;  nor  had  she 
always  the  gratitude  to  return  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  roaring  mirth,  with  which  the  squire  re- 
ceived her,  even  with  a  good-humoured  smile.  She 
would,  moreover,  sometimes  interfere  with  matters 
which  did  not  concern  her,  as  the  violent  drinking 
of  her  husband,  which  in  the  gentlest  terms  she 
would  take  some  of  the  few  opportunities  he  gave 
her  of  remonstrating  against.  And  once  in  her  life 
she  very  earnestly  entreated  him  to  carry  her  for 
two  months  to  London,  which  he  peremptorily 
denied ;  nay,  was  angry  with  his  wife  for  the  request 
ever  after,  being  well  assured  that  all  the  husbands 
in  London  are  cuckolds. 


For  this  last,  and  many  other  good  reasons,  Wes- 
tern at  length  heartily  hated  his  wife ;  and  as  he 
never  concealed  this  hatred  before  her  death,  so  he 
never  forgot  it  afterwards  ;  but  when  anything  in 
the  least  soured  him,  as  a  bad  scenting  day,  or  a 
distemper  among  his  hounds,  or  any  other  such  mis- 
fortune, he  constantly  vented  his  spleen  by  invec- 
tives against  the  deceased,  saying,  "  If  my  wife  was 
alive  now,  she  would  be  glad  of  this." 

These  invectives  he  was  especially  desirous  of 
throwing  forth  before  Sophia ;  for  as  he  loved  her 
more  than  he  did  any  other,  so  he  was  really  jealous 
that  she  had  loved  her  mother  better  than  him.  And 
this  jealousy  Sophia  seldom  failed  of  heightening  on 
these  occasions  ;  for  he  was  not  contented  with  vio- 
lating her  ears  with  the  abuse  of  her  mother,  but 
endeavoured  to  force  an  explicit  approbation  of  all 
this  abuse  ;  with  which  desire  he  never  could  prevail 
upon  her  by  any  promise  or  threats  to  comply. 

Hence  some  of  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  wonder 
that  the  squire  had  not  hated  Sophia  as  much  as  he 
had  hated  her  mother ;  but  I  must  inform  them,  that 
hatred  is  not  the  effect  of  love,  even  through  the 
medium  of  jealousy.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible  for 
jealous  persons  to  kill  the  objects  of  their  jealousy, 
but  not  to  hate  them.  Which  sentiment  being  a 
pretty  hard  morsel,  and  bearing  something  of  the  air 
of  a  paradox,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  chew  the 
cud  upon  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  generous  behaviour  of  Sophia  towards  her  aunt. 
SOPHIA  kept  silence  during  the  foregoing  speech  of 
her  father,  nor  did  she  once  answer  otherwise  than 
with  a  sigh ;  but  as  he  understood  none  of  the 
language,  or,  as  he  called  it,  lingo  of  the  eyes,  so  he 
was  not  satisfied  without  some  further  approbation 
of  his  sentiments,  which  he  now  demanded  of  his 
daughter  ;  telling  her,  in  the  usual  way,  "  he  expected 
she  was  ready  to  take  the  part  of  everybody  against 

him,  as  she  had  always  done  that  of  the  b her 

mother."  Sophia  remaining  still  silent,  he  cried 
out,  "  What,  art  dumb  1  why  dost  unt  speak  I  Was 
not  thy  mother  a  d — d  b —  to  me  t  answer  me  that. 
What,  I  suppose  you  despise  your  father  too,  and 
don't  think  him  good  enough  to  speak  to  V 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,"  answered  Sophia,  "  do 
not  give  so  cruel  a  turn  to  my  silence.  I  am  sure  I 
would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  any  disrespect 
towards  you  ;  but  how  can  I  venture  to  speak,  when 
every  word  must  either  offend  my  dear  papa,-  or 
convict  me  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  as  well  as  im- 
piety to  the  memory  of  the  best  of  mothers ;  for 
such  I  am  certain,  my  mamma  was  always  to  met" 

"  And  your  aunt,  I  suppose,  is  the  best  of  sisters 
too!"  replied  the  squire.  "Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  allow  that  she  is  a  b —  1  I  may  fairly  insist  upon 
that,  I  think  V 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  says  Sophia,  "  I  have  great  obli- 
gations to  my  aunt.  She  hath  been  a  second  mother 
to  me." 

"  And  a  second  wife  to  me  too,"  returned  Wes- 
tern; "so  you  will  take  her  part  too!  You  won't 
confess  that  she  hath  acted  the  part  of  the  vilest 
sister  in  the  world  V 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cries  Sophia,  "I  must 
belie  my  heart  wickedly  if  I  did.  I  know  my  aunt, 
and  you  differ  very  much  in  your  ways  of  thinking  ; 
but  I  have  heard  her  a  thousand  times  express  the 
greatest  affection  for  you ;  and  I  am  convinced,  so 
far  from  her  being  the  worst  sister  in  the  world, 
there  are  very  few  who  love  a  brother  better." 

•'  The   English  of  all   which   is,"    answered   the 
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squire,  "  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Ay,  certainly. 
Ay,  to  be  sure  the  woman  is  in  the  right,  and  the 
man  in  the  wrong  always." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  cries  Sophia.     "  I  do  not  say 

80." 

""What  don't  you  say*!"  answered  the  father: 
"  you  have  the  impudence  to  say  she's  in  the  right ; 
doth  it  not  follow  then  of  course  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong*  And  perhaps  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  suffer 
such  a  presbyterian  Hanoverian  b —  to  come  into 
my  house.  She  may  'dite  me  of  a  plot  for  any- 
thing I  know,  and  give  my  estate  to  the  goveni- 
ment." 

"So  far,  sir,  from  injuring  you  or  your  estate," 
says  Sophia,  "  if  my  aunt  had  died  yesterday,  I  am 
convinced  she  would  have  left  you  her  whole  for- 
tune." 

Whether  Sophia  intended  it  or  no,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  assert ;  but  certain  it  is,  these  last  words 
penetrated  very  deep  into  the  ears  of  her  father,  and 
produced  a  much  more  sensible  effect  than  all  she 
had  said  before.  He  received  the  sound  with  much 
the  same  action  as  a  man  receives  a  bullet  in  his 
head.  He  started,  staggered,  and  turned  pale.  After 
which  he  remained  silent  above  a  minute,  and  then 
began  in  the  following  hesitating  manner  :  "  Yester- 
day !  she  would  hare  left  roe  her  esteate  yesterday ! 
would  she  1  Why  yesterday,  of  all  the  days  in  the 
yeari  I  suppose  if  she  dies  to-morrow,  she  will 
leave  it  to  somebody  else,  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
vamily." — "  My  aunt,  Sir,"  cries  Sophia,  "hath  very 
violent  passions,  and  I  can't  answer  what  she  may 
do  under  their  influence." 

"  You  can't  I"  returned  the  father ;  "  and  pray 
who  hath  been  the  occasion  of  putting  her  into  those 
violent  passions  1  Nay,  who  hath  actually  put  her 
into  them  1  Was  not  you  and  she  hard  at  it  before 
I  came  into  the  room  ?  Besides,  was  not  all  our 
quarrel  about  you  1  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  sister 
this  many  years  but  upon  your  account ;  and  now  you 
would  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  me,  as  thof  I 
should  be  the  occasion  of  her  leaving  the  esteate  out 
o'  the  vamily.  I  could  have  expected  no, better 
indeed ;  this  is  like  the  return  you  make  to  all  the 
rest  of  my  fondness." 

"  I  beseech  you  then,"  cries  Sophia,  "  upon  my 
knees  I  beseech  you,  if  I  have  been  the  unhappy 
occasion  of  this  difference,  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  make  it  up  with  my  aunt,  and  not  suffer  her  to 
leave  your  house  in  this  violent  rage  of  anger  :  she 
is  a  very  good-natured  woman,  and  a  few  civil  words 
will  satisfy  her.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir." 

"  So  I  must  go  and  ask  pardon  for  your  fault, 
must  1 1"  answered  Western.  "  You  have  lost  the 
hare,  and  I  must  draw  every  way  to  find  her  again  1 
Indeed,  if  I  was  certain" — Here  he  stopped,  "and 
Sophia  tin-owing  in  more  entreaties,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  him  ;  so  that  after  venting  two  or  three 
bitter  sarcastical  expressions  against  his  daughter, 
he  departed  as  fast  as  he  could  to  recover  his  sister, 
before  her  equipage  could  be  gotten  ready. 

Sophia  then  returned  to  her  chamber  of  mourning, 
•where  she  indulged  herself  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed  me)  in  all  the  luxury  of  tender  grief.  She 
read  over  more  than  once  the  letter  which  she  had 
received  from  Jones ;  her  muff  too  was  used  on  this 
occasion ;  and  she  bathed  both  these,  as  well  as  her- 
self, with  her  tears.  In  this  situation  the  friendly 
Mrs.  Honour  exerted  her  utmost  abilities  to  comfort 
her  afflicted  mistress.  She  ran  over  the  names  of 
many  young  gentlemen  :  and  having  greatly  com- 
mended their  parts  and  persons,  assured  Sophia  that 
she  might  take  her  choice  of  any.  These  methods 
must  have  certainly  been  used  with  some  success  in 


disorders  of  the  like  kind,  or  so  skilful  a  practitioner 
as  Mrs.  Honour  would  never  have  ventured  to  apply 
them ;  nay,  I  have  heard  that  the  college  of  cham- 
bermaids hold  them  to  be  as  sovereign  remedies  as 
any  in  the  female  dispensary ;  but  whether  it  was 
that  Sophia's  disease  differed  inwardly  from  those 
cases  with  which  it  agreed  in  external  symptoms,  I 
will  not  assert ;  but,  in  fact,  the  good  waiting-woman 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and  at  last  so  incensed 
her  mistress  (which  was  no  easy  matter)  that  with 
an  angry  voice  she  dismissed  hex  from  her  presence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Containing  great  variety  of  matter. 

THE  squire  overtook  his  sister  just  as  she  was  step- 
ping into  the  coach,  and  partly  by  force,  and  partly 
by  solicitations,  prevailed  upon  her  to  order  her 
horses  back  into  their  quarters.  He  succeeded  in 
this  attempt  without  much  difficulty ;  for  the  lady 
was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  a  most  placable 
disposition,  and  greatly  loved  her  brother,  though 
she  despised  his  parts,  or  rather  his  little  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

Poor  Sophia,  who  had  first  set  on  foot  this  recon- 
ciliation, was  now  made  the  sacrifice  to  it.  They 
both  concurred  in  their  censures  on  her  conduct ; 
jointly  declared  war  against  her,  and  directly  pro- 
ceeded to  counsel,  how  to  carry  it  on  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner.  For  this  purpose,  Mrs.  Western 
proposed  not  only  an  immediate  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Allworthy,  but  as  immediately  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ;  saying,  "  That  there  was  no  other 
way  to  succeed  with  her  niece,  but  by  violent  me- 
thods, which  she  was  convinced  Sophia  had  not 
sufficient  resolution  to  resist.  By  violent,"  says  she, 
"  I  mean  rather,  hasty  measures  ;  for  as  to  confine- 
ment or  absolute  force,  no  such  things  must  or  can 
be  attempted.  Our  plan  must  be  concerted  for  a 
surprise,  and  not  for  a  storm." 

These  matters  were  resolved  on,  when  Mr.  Blifil 
came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mistress.  The  squire  no 
sooner  heard  of  his  arrival,  than  he  stepped  aside,  by 
his  sister's  advice,  to  give  his  daughter  orders  for  the 
proper  reception  of  her  lover ;  which  he  did  with 
the  most  bitter  execrations  and  denunciations  of 
judgment  on  her  refusal. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  squire  bore  down  all  before 
him ;  and  Sophia,  as  her  aunt  very  wisely  foresaw, 
was  not  able  to  resist  him.  She  agreed,  therefore, 
to  see  Blifil,  though  she  had  scarce  spirits  or  strength 
sufficient  to  utter  her  assent.  Indeed,  to  give  a 
peremptory  denial  to  a  father  whom  she  so  tenderly 
loved,  was  no  easy  task.  Had  this  circumstance 
been  out  of  the  case,  much  less  resolution  than  what 
she  was  really  mistress  of,  would,  perhaps,  have 
served  her;  but  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  ascribe 
those  actions  entirely  to  fear,  which  are  in  a  great 
measure  produced  by  love. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  her  father's  peremp- 
tory commands,  Sophia  noW  admitted  Mr.  Blinl's 
visit.  Scenes  like  this,  when  painted  at  large,  af- 
ford, as  we  have  observed,  very  little  entertainment 
to  the  reader.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall  strictly 
adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace ;  by  which  writers  are 
directed  to  pass  over  all  those  matters  which  they 
despair  of  placing  in  a  shining  light ; — a  rule,  we 
conceive,  of  excellent  use  as  well  to  the  historian  as 
to  the  poet ;  and  which,  if  followed,  must  at  least 
have  this  good  effect,  that  many  a  great  evil  (for  so 
all  great  books  are  called)  would  thus  be  reduced  to 
a  small  one. 

It  is  possible,  the  great  art  used  by  Blifil  at  this 
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interview  would  have  prevailed  on  Sophia  to  have 
made  another  man  in  his  circumstances  her  confi- 
dant, and  to  have  revealed  the  whole  secret  of  her 
heart  to  him ;  but  she  had  contracted  so  ill  an  opi- 
nion of  this  young  gentleman,  that  she  was  resolved 
to  place  no  confidence  in  him ;  for  simplicity,  when 
set  on  its  guard,  is  often  a  match  for  cunning.  Her 
hehaviour  to  him,  therefore,  was  entirely  forced,  and 
indeed  such  as  is  generally  prescribed  to  virgins 
upon  the  second  formal  visit  from  one  who  is  ap- 
pointed for  their  husband. 

But  though  Blifil  declared  himself  to  the  squire 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  reception  ;  yet  that  gen- 
tleman, who,  in  company  with  his  sister,  had  over- 
heard all,  was  not  so  well  pleased.  He  resolved, 
in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  sage  lady,  to  push 
matters  as  forward  as  possible  ;  and  addressing  him- 
self to  his  intended  son-in-law  in  the  hunting  phrase, 
he  cried,  after  a  loud  holloa,  "  Follow  her,  boy,  fol- 
low her ;  run  in,  run  ;  that's  it,  honeys.  Dead, 
dead,  dead.  Never  be  bashful,  nor  stand  shall  I, 
shall  1 1  Allworthy  and  I  can  finish  all  matters 
between  us  this  afternoon,  and  let  us  ha'  the  wed- 
ding to-morrow." 

Blifil  having  conveyed  the  utmost  satisfaction  into 
his  countenance,  answered,  "  As  there  is  nothing, 
sir,  in  this  world  which  I  so  eagerly  desire  as  an 
alliance  with  your  family,  except  my  union  with  the 
most  amiable  and  deserving  Sophia,  you  may  easily 
imagine  how  impatient  I  must  be  to  see  myself  in. 
possession  of  my  two  highest  wishes.  If  I  have  not 
therefore  importuned  you  on  this  head,  you  will 
impute  it  only  to  my  fear  of  offending  the  lady,  by 
endeavouring  to  hurry  on  so  blessed  an  event  faster 
than  a  strict  compliance  with  all  the  rules  of  de- 
cency and  decorum  will  permit.  But  if  by  your 
interest,  sir,  she  might  be  induced  to  dispense  with 
any  formalities ." 

"  Formalities !  with  a  pox !"  answered  the  squire, 
"  Pooh,  all  stuff  and  nonsense  !  I  tell  thee,  she  shall 
ha'  thee  to-morrow ;  you  will  know  the  world  better 
hereafter,  when  you  come  to  my  age.  Women  never 
gi'  their  consent,  man,  if  they  can  help  it,  'tis  not 
the  fashion.  If  I  had  stayed  for  her  mother's  consent, 

I  might  have  been  a  bachelor  to  this  day. To 

her,  to  her,  co  to  her,  that's  it,  you  jolly  dog.  I  tell 
thee  shat  ha'  her  to-morrow  morning." 

Blifil  suffered  himself  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
forcible  rhetoric  of  the  squire ;  and  it  being  agreed 
that  Western  should  close  Vith  Allworthy  that  very 
afternoon,  the  lover  departed  home,  having  first 
earnestly  begged  that  no  violence  might  be  offered 
to  the  lady  by  his  haste,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
popish  inquisitor  begs  the  lay  power  to  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  heretic  delivered  over  to  it,  and  against 
whom  the  church  hath  passed  sentence. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  Blifil  had  passed  sentence 
against  Sophia ;  for,  however  pleased  he  had  de- 
clared himself  to  Western  with  his  reception,  he  was 
by  no  means  satisfied,  unless  it  was  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  his  mistress  ;  and 
this  had  produced  no  less  reciprocal  hatred  and 
scorn  in  him.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  Why 
then  did  he  not  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  further 
courtship  ?  I  answer  for  that  very  reason,  as  well  as 
for  several  others  equally  good,  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  open  to  the  reader. 

Though  Mr.  Blifil  was  not  of  the  complexion  of 
Jones,  nor  ready  to  eat  every  woman  he  saw ;  yet 
he  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  that  appetite 
which  is  said  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  ani- 
mals. With  this,  he  had  likewise  that  distinguishing 
taste,  which  serves  to  direct  men  in  their  choice  of 
the  object  or  food  of  their  several  appetites ;  and 


this  taught  him  to  consider  Sophia  as  a  most  deli- 
cious morsel,  indeed  to  regard  her  with  the  same 
desires  which  an  ortolan  inspires  into  the  soul  of  an 
epicure.  Now  the  agonies  which  affected  the  mind 
of  Sophia,  rather  augmented  than  impaired  her 
beauty ;  for  her  tears  added  brightness  to  her  eyes, 
and  her  breasts  rose  higher  with  her  sighs.  Indeed, 
no  one  hath  seen  beauty  in  its  highest  lustre,  who 
hath  never  seen  it  in  distress.  Blifil  therefore  looked 
on  this  human  ortolan  with  greater  desire  than  when, 
he  viewed  her  last ;  nor  was  his  desire  at  all  lessened 
by  the  aversion  which  he  discovered  in  her  to  him- 
self. On  the  contrary,  this  served  rather  to  heighten 
the  pleasure  he  proposed  in  rifling  her  charms,  as  it 
added  triumph  to  lust ;  nay,  he  had  some  further 
views,  from  obtaining  the  absolute  possession  of  her 
person,  which  we  detest  too  much  even  to  mention ; 
and  revenge  itself  was  not  without  its  share  in  the 
gratifications  which  he  promised  himself.  The  ri- 
valling poor  Jones,  and  supplanting  him  in  her  af- 
fections, added  another  spur  to  his  pursuit,  and  pro- 
mised another  additional  rapture  to  his  enjoyment. 

Besides  all  these  views,  which  to  some  scrupulous 
persons  may  seem  to  savour  too  much  of  malevo- 
lence, he  had  one  prospect,  which  few  readers 
will  regard  with  any  great  abhorrence.  And  this 
was  the  estate  of  Mr.  Western  ;  which  was  all  to  be 
settled  on  his  daughter  and  her  issue  ;  for  so  extra- 
vagant was  the  affection  of  that  fond  parent,  that, 
provided  his  child  would  but  consent  to  be  miserable 
with  the  husband  he  chose,  he  cared  not  at  what 
price  he  purchased  him. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Blifil  was  so  desirous  of  the 
match  that  he  intended  to  deceive  Sophia,  by  pre- 
tending love  to  her  ;  and  to  deceive  her  father  and 
his  own  uncle,  by  pretending  he  was  beloved  by  her. 
In  doing  this  he  availed  himself  of  the  piety  of 
Thwackum,  who  held,  that  if  the  end  proposed  was 
religious  (as  surely  matrimony  is),  it  mattered  not 
how  wicked  were  the  means.  As  to  other  occasions, 
he  used  to  apply  the  philosophy  of  Square,  which 
taught,  that  the  end  was  immaterial,  so  that  the 
means  were  fair  and  consistent  with  moral  rectitude. 
To  say  truth,  there  were  few  occurrences  in  life  on 
which  he  could  not  draw  advantage  from  the  precepts 
of  one  or  other  of  those  great  masters. 

Little  deceit  was  indeed  necessary  to  be  practised 
on  Mr.  Western ;  who  thought  the  inclinations  of 
his  daughter  of  as  little  consequence  as  Blifil  himself 
conceived  them  to  be  ;  but  as  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Allworthy  were  of  a  very  different  kind,  so  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  impose  on  him.  In  this, 
however,  Blifil  was  so  well  assisted  by  Western,  that 
he  succeeded  without  difficulty  ;  for  as  Mr.  Allworthy 
had  been  assured  by  her  father  that  Sophia  had  a 
proper  affection  for  Blifil,  and  that  all  which  he  had 
suspected  concerning  Jones  was  entirely  false,  Blifil 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  confirm  these  asser- 
tions ;  which  he  did  with  such  equivocations,  that  he 
preserved  a  salvo  for  his  conscience  ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  conveying  a  lie  to  his  uncle,  without 
the  guilt  of  telling  one.  When  he  was  examined 
touching  the  inclinations  of  Sophia  by  Allworthy, 
who  said,  "  He  would  on  no  account  be  accessing 
to  forcing  a  young  lady  into  a  marriage  contrary  to 
her  own  will ;"  he  answered,  "  That  the  real  sen- 
timents of  young  ladies  were  very  difficult  to  be 
understood ;  that  her  behaviour  to  him  was  full  as 
forward  as  he  wished  it,  and  that  if  he  could  believe 
her  father,  she  had  all  the  affection  for  him  which 
any  lover  could  desire.  As  for  Jones,"  said  lie, 
"  whom  I  am  loth  to  call  villain,  though  his  beha- 
viour to  you,  sir,  sufficiently  justifies  the  appella- 
tion, his  own  vanity,  or  perhaps  some  wicked  views, 
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might  make  him  boast  of  a  falsehood  ;  for  if  there 
had  been  any  reality  in  miss  Western's  love  to  him, 
the  greatness  of  her  fortune  would  never  have 
suifered  him  to  desert  her,  as  you  are  well  informed 
he  hath.  Lastly,  sir,  I  promise  you  I  would  not 
myself,  for  any  consideration,  no,  not  for  the  whole 
world,  consent  to  marry  this  young  lady,  if  I  was  not 
persuaded  she  had  all  the  passion  for  me  which  I 
desire  she  should  have." 

This  excellent  method  of  conveying  a  falsehood 
with  the  heart  only,  without  making  the  tongue 
guilty  of  an  untruth,  by  the  means  of  equivocation 
and  imposture,  Lath  quieted  the  conscience  of  many 
a  notable  deceiver ;  and  yet,  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  Omniscience  on  which  these  endeavour  to  im- 
pose, it  may  possibly  seem  capable  of  affording  only 
a  very  superficial  comfort ;  and  that  this  artful  and 
refined  distinction  between  communicating  a  lie,  and 
telling  one,  is  hardly  worth  the  pains  it  costs  them. 

Allworthy  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  what 
Mr.  Western  and  Mr.  Blifil  told  him  ;  and  the  treaty 
was  now,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  concluded.  Nothing 
then  remained  previous  to  the  office  of  the  priest, 
but  the  office  of  the  lawyers,  which  threatened  to 
take  up  so  much  time,  that  Western  offered  to  bind 
himself  by  all  manner  of  covenants,  rather  than 
defer  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple.  Indeed,  he 
was  so  very  earnest  and  pressing,  that  an  indifferent 
person  might  have  concluded  he  was  more  a  princi- 
cipal  in  this  match  than  he  really  was  ;  but  this 
eagerness  was  natural  to  him  on  all  occasions ;  and 
he  conducted  every  scheme  he  undertook  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  the  success  of  that  alone  was  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  whole  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  joint  importunities  of  both  father  and  son-in- 
law  would  probably  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy, who  brooked  but  ill  any  delay  of  giving  happi- 
ness to  others,  had  not  Sophia  herself  prevented  it, 
and  taken  measures  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  whole 
treaty,  and  to  rob  both  church  and  law  of  those  taxes 
which  these  wise  bodies  have  thought  proper  to  re- 
ceive from  the  propagation  of  the  human  species  in  a 
lawful  manner.  Of  which  in  the  next  chapter.  - 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  strange  resolution  of  Sophia,  and  a  more  strange  stratagem 
of  Mrs.  Honour. 

THOI-GH  Mrs.  Honour  was  principally  attached  to 
her  own  interest,  she  was  not  without  some  little 
attachment  to  Sophia.  To  say  truth,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  any  one  to  know  that  young  lady  with- 
out loving  her.  She  therefore  no  sooner  heard  a 
piece  of  news,  which  she  imagined  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  her  mistress,  than,  quite  forgetting  tfie 
anger  which  she  had  conceived  two  days  before,  at 
her  unpleasant  dismission  from  Sophia's  presence, 
she  ran  hastily  to  inform  her  of  the  news. 

The  beginning  of  her  discourse  was  as  abrupt  as 
her  entrance  into  the  room.  "  O  dear  ma'am  !"  says 
she,  "  what  doth  your  la'ship  think  t  To  be  sure  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits ;  and  yet  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  tell  your  la'ship,  though  perhaps  it 
may  make  you  angry,  for  we  servants  don't  always 
know  what  will  make  our  ladies  angry ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  everything  is  always  laid  to  the  charge  of  a 
servant.  When  our  ladles  are  out  of  humour,  to 
be  sure  we  must  be  scolded ;  and  to  be  sure  I  should 
not  wonder  if  your  la'ship  should  be  out  of  humour  ; 
nay,  it  must  surprise  you  certainly,  ay,  and  shock 
you  too." — "  Good  Honour,  let  me  know  it  without 
any  longer  preface,"  says  Sophia ;  "  there  are  few 
things,  I  promise  you,  which  will  surprise,  and 


fewer  which  will  shock  me." — "  Dear  ma'm,"  an- 
swered Honour,  "  to  be  sure,  I  overheard  my  master 
talking  to  parson  Supple  about  getting  a  licence 
this  very  afternoon  ;  and  to  be  sure  I  heard  him 
say,  your  la'ship  should  be  married  to-morrow 
morning."  Sophia  turned  pale  at  these  words,  and 
repeated  eagerly  "  to-morrow  morning!" — "  "ies, 
ma'm,"  replied  the  trusty  waiting-woman,  "  I  will 
take  my  oath  I  heard  my  master  say  so." — "  Honour," 
says  Sophia,  "  you  have  both  surprised  and  shocked 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  scarce  any  breath 
or  spirits  left.  What  is  to  be  done  in  my  dreadful 
situation  1" — "  I  wish  I  was  able  to  advise  your 
la'ship,"  says  she.  "  Do  advise  me,"  cried  Sophia ; 
"  pray,  dear  Honour,  advise  me.  Think  what  you 
would  attempt  if  it  was  your  own  case." — "  Indeed, 
ma'am,"  cries  Honour,  "I  wish  your  la'ship  and 
I  could  change  situations ;  that  is,  I  mean  without 
hurting  your  la'ship ;  for  to  be  sure  I  don't  wish 
you  so  bad  as  to  be  a  servant ;  but  because  that  if 
so  be  it  was  my  case,  I  should  find  no  manner  of 
difficulty  in  it ;  for,  in  my  poor  opinion,  young 
squire  Blifil  is  a  charming,  sweet,  handsome  man." 
— "  Don't  mention  such  stuff,"  cries  Sophia.  "  Such 
stuff'."  repeated  Honour ;  "  why,  there.  Well,  to 
be  sure,  what's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,  and  the  same  is  altogether  as  true  of  women." 
— "Honour,"  says  Sophia,  "rather  than  submit 
to  be  the  wife  of  that  contemptible  wretch,  I 
would  plunge  a  dagger  into  my  heart." — "  O  lud, 
ma'am  I"  answered  the  other,  "  I  am  sure  you 
frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  now.  Let  me  beseech 
your  la'ship  not  to  suffer  such  wicked  thoughts  to 
come  into  your  head.  O  lud !  to  be  sure  I  tremble 
every  inch  of  me.  Dear  ma'am,  consider,  that  to 
be  denied  Christian  burial,  and  to  have  your  corpse 
buried  in  the  highway,  and  a  stake  drove  through 
you,  as  farmer  Halfpenny  was  served  at  Ox  Cross  ; 
and,  to  be  sure,  his  ghost  hath  walked  there  ever 
since,  for  several  people  have  seen  him.  To  be  sure 
it  can  be  nothing  but  the  devil  which  can  put 
such  wicked  thoughts  into  the  head  of  anybody ; 
for  certainly  it  is  less  wicked  to  hurt  all  the  world 
than  one's  own  dear  self;  and  so  I  have  heard  said 
by  more  parsons  than  one.  If  your  la'ship  hath 
such  a  violent  aversion,  and  hates  the  young  gentle- 
man so  very  bad',  that  you  can't  bear  to  think  of  going 
into  bed  to  him  ;  for  to  be  sure  there  may  be  such 
antipathies  In  nature,  and  one  had  lieverer  touch  a 
toad  than  the  flesh  of  some  people." — 

Sophia  had  been  too  much  wrapt  in  contemplation 
to  pay  any  great  attention  to  the  foregoing  excellent 
discourse  of  her  maid  ;  interrupting  her  therefore, 
without  making  any  answer  to  it,  she  said,  "  Honour, 
I  am  come  to  a  resolution.  I  am  determined  to 
leave  my  father's  house  this  very  night ;  and  if  you 
have  the  friendship  for  me  which  you  have  often 
professed,  you  will  keep  me  company." — "  That  I 
will,  ma'am,  to  the  world's  end,"  answered  Honour  ; 
"  but  I  beg  your  la'ship  to  consider  the  consequence 
before  you  undertake  any  rash  action.  Where  can 
your  la'ship  possibly  go?" — "  There  is,"  replied 
Sophia,  "  a  lady  of  quality  in  London,  a  relation  of 
mine,  who  spent  several  months  with  my  aunt  in 
the  country ;  during  all  which  time  she  treated  me 
with  great  kindness,  and  expressed  so  much  plea- 
sure in  my  company,  that  she  earnestly  desired  my 
aunt  to  suffer  me  to  go  with  her  to  London.  As 
she  is  a  woman  of  very  great  note,  I  shall  easily  find 
her  out,  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  being  very"  well 
and  kindly  received  by  her." — "  I  would  not  have 
your  la'ship  too  confident  of  that,"  cries  Honour ; 
"  for  the  first  lady  I  lived  with  used  to  invite  peo- 
ple very  earnestly  to  her  house ;  but  if  she  heard 
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afterwards  they  were  coming  she  used  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  Besides,  though  this  lady  would  he  very 
glad  to  see  your  la'ship,  as  to  he  sure  any  body 
would  he  glad  to  see  your  la'ship,  yet  when  she 
hears  your  la'ship  is  run  away  from  my  master — " 
"You  are  mistaken,  Honour,"  says  Sophia:  "she 
looks  upon  the  authority  of  a  father  in  a  much  lower 
light  than  I  do ;  for  she  pressed  me  violently  to  go 
to  London  with  her,  and  when  I  refused  to  go  with- 
out my  father's  consent,  she  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
called  me  silly  country  girl,  and  said,  I  should  make 
a  pure  loving  wife,  since  I  could  he  so  dutiful  a 
daughter.  So  I  have  no  douht  hut  she  will  both 
receive  me  and  protect  me  too,  till  my  father,  finding 
me  out  of  his  power,  can  be  brought  to  some 
reason." 

"  Well,  but,  ma'am,"  answered  Honour,  "  how 
doth  your  la'ship  think  of  making  your  escape  1 
Where  will  you  get  any  horses  or  conveyance  1  For 
as  for  your  own  horse,  as  all  the  servants  know 
a  little  how  matters  stand  between  my  master 
and  your  la'ship,  Robin  will  be  hanged  before  he 
will  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  the  stable  without  my 
master's  express  orders."  "  I  intend  to  escape," 
said  Sophia,  "  by  walking  out  of  the  doors  when  they 
are  open.  I  thank  heaven  my  legs  are  very  able  to 
carry  me.  They  have  supported  me  many  a  long 
evening  after  a  fiddle,  with  no  very  agreeable  part- 
ner :  and  surely  they  Avill  assist  me  in  running  from 
so  detestable  a  partner  for  life." — "  Oh  heaven, 
ma'am '.  doth  your  la'ship  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing 1"  cries  Honour;  "  would  you  think  of  walking 
about  the  country  by  night  and  alone  1" — "Not 
alone,"  answered  the  lady  ;  "  you  have  promised  to 
bear  me  company." — "  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  cries 
Honour,  "  I  will  follow  your  la'ship  through  the 
world ;  but  your  la'ship  had  almost  as  good  be 
alone ;  for  I  should  not  be  able  to  defend  you,  if 
any  robbers,  or  other  villains,  should  meet  with 
you.  Nay,  I  should  be  in  as  horrible  a  fright  as 
your  la'ship ;  for  to  be  certain,  they  would  ravish 
us  both.  Besides,  ma'am,  consider  how  cold  the 
nights  are  now :  we  shall  he  frozen  to  death." — "  A 
good  brisk  pace,"  answered  Sophia,  "  will  preserve 
us  from  the  cold  ;  and  if  you  cannot  defend  me 
from  a  villain,  Honour,  I  will  defend  you;  for  I 
will  take  a  pistol  with  me.  There  are  two  always 
charged  in  the  hall." — "  Dear  ma'am,  you  frighten 
me  more  and  more,"  cries  Honour  :  "  sure  your 
la'ship  would  not  venture  to  fire  it  off!  I  had 
rather  run  any  chance  than  your  la'ship  should  do 
that." — "Why  so^"  says  Sophia,  smiling:  "  would 
not  you,  Honour,  fire  a  pistol  at  any  one  who  should 
attack  your  virtue  1" — "  To  be  sure,  ma'am,"  cries 
Honour,  "  one's  virtue  is  a  dear  thing,  especially 
to  us  poor  servants  ;  for  it  is  our  livelihood,  as  a 
body  may  say  :  yet  I  mortally  hate  fire-arms ;  for 
so  many  accidents  happen  by  them." — "  Well,  well," 
says  Sophia,  "  I  believe  I  may  ensure  your  virtue 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  without  carrying  any  arms 
with  us  ;  for  I  intend  to  take  horses  at  the  very  first 
town  we  come  to,  and  we  shall  hardly  be  attacked 
in  our  way  thither.  Look'ee,  Honour,  I  am  re- 
solved to  go  ;  and  if  you  will  attend  me,  I  promise 
you  I  will  reward  you  to  the  very  utmost  of  my 
power." 

This  last  argument  had  a  stronger  effect  on 
Honour  than  all  the  preceding.  And  since  she  saw 
her  mistress  so  determined,  she  desisted  from  any 
further  dissuasions.  They  then  entered  into  a  de- 
bate on  ways  and  means  of  executing  their  project. 
Here  a  very  stubborn  difficulty  occurred,  and  this 
was  the  removal  of  their  effects,  which  was  much 
more  easily  got  over  by  the  mistress  than  by  the 


maid ;  for  when  a  lady  hath  once  taken  a  resolu- 
tion to  run  to  a  lover,  or  to  run  from  him,  all  ob- 
stacles are  considered  as  trifles.  But  Honour  was 
inspired  by  no  such  motive  ;  she  had  no  raptures  to 
expect,  nor  any  terrors  to  shun  ;  and  besides  the 
real  value  of  her  clothes,  in  which  consisted  a  great 
part  of  her  fortune,  she  had  a  capricious  fondness 
for  several  gowns,  and  other  things ;  either  because 
they  became  her,  or  because  they  were  given  her 
by  such  a  particular  person  ;  because  she  had  bought 
them  lately,  or  because  she  had  had  them  long  ;  or 
for  some  other  reason  equally  good ;  so  that  she 
could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  leaving  the  poor 
things  behind  her  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  Western, 
who,  she  doubted  not,  would  in  his  rage  make  them 
suffer  martyrdom. 

The  ingenious  Mrs.  Honour  having  applied  all 
her  oratory  to  dissuade  her  mistress  from  her  pur- 
pose, when  she  found  her  positively  determined,  at 
last  started  the  following  expedient  to  remove  her 
clothes,  viz.,  to  get  herself  turned  out  of  doors  that 
very  evening.  Sophia  highly  approved  this  method, 
but  doubted  how  it  might  be  brought  about.  "  O, 
ma'am,"  cries  Honour,  "  your  la'ship  may  trust 
that  to  me  ;  we  servants  very  well  know  how  to 
obtain  this  favour  of  our  masters  and  mistresses ; 
though  sometimes,  indeed,  where  they  owe  us  more 
wages  than  they  can  readily  pay,  they  will  put  up 
with  all  our  affronts,  and  will  hardly  take  any 
warning  we  can  give  them  ;  but  the  squire  is  none 
of  those ;  and  since  your  la'ship  is  resolved  upon 
setting  out  to-night,  I  warrant  I  get  discharged 
this  afternoon."  It  was  then  resolved  that  she 
should  pack  up  some  linen  and  a  night-gown  for 
Sophia,  with  her  own  things  ;  and  as  for  all  her 
other  clothes,  the  young  lady  abandoned  them  with 
no  more  remorse  than  the  sailor  feels  when  he 
throws  over  the  goods  of  others,  in  order  to  save  his 
own  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  scenes  of  altercation,  of  no  very  uncommon  kind. 

MRS.  HONOUR  had  scarce  sooner  parted  from  her 
young  lady,  than  something  (for  I  would  not,  like 
the  old  woman  in  Quivedo,  injure  the  devil  by  any 
false  accusation,  and  possibly  he  might  have  no 
hand  in  it), —but  something,  I  say,  suggested  itself  to 
her,  that  by  sacrificing  Sophia  and  all  her  secrets 
to  Mr.  Western,  she  might  probably  make  her  for- 
tune. Many  considerations  urged  this  discovery. 
The  fair  prospect  of  a  handsome  reward  for  so  great 
and  acceptable  a  service  to  the  squire,  tempted  her 
avarice  ;  and  again,  the  danger  of  the  enterprise 
she  had  undertaken  ;  the  uncertainty  of  its  success  ; 
night,  cold,  robbers,  ravishers,  all  alarmed  her  fears. 
So  forcibly  did  all  these  operate  upon  her,  that  she 
was  almost  determined  to  go  directly  to  the  squire, 
and  lay  open  the  whole  affair.  She  was,  however, 
too  upright  a  judge  to  decree  on  one  side,  before 
she  had  heard  the  other.  And  here,  first,  a  journey 
to  London  appeared  very  strongly  in  support  of 
Sophia.  She  eagerly  longed  to  see  a  place  in  which 
she  fancied  charms  short  only  of  those  which  a  rap- 
tured saint  imagines  in  heaven.  In  the  next  plan-, 
as  she  knew  Sophia  to  have  much  more  generosity 
than  her  master,  so  her  fidelity  promised  her  a 
greater  reward  than  she  could  gain  by  treachery. 
She  then  cross-examined  all  the  articles  which  had 
raised  her  fears,  on  the  other  side,  and  found,  on 
fairly  sifting  the  matter,  that  there  was  very  little 
in  them.  And  now  both  scales  being  reduced  to  a 
pretty  even  balance,  her  love  to  her  mistress  being 
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thrown  into  the  scale  of  her  integrity,  made  that 
rather  preponderate,  -when  a  circumstance  struck 
upon  her  imagination  -which  might  have  had  a  dan- 
gerous effect,  had  its  whole  -weight  heen  fairly  put 
into  the  other  scale.  This  was  the  length  of  time 
•which  must  intervene  before  Sophia  -would  be  able 
to  fulfil  her  promises ;  for  though  she  was  entitled 
to  her  mother's  fortune  at  the  death  of  her  father, 
and  to  the  sum  of  3000/.  left  her  by  an  uncle  when 
she  came  of  age  ;  yet  these  were  distant  days,  and 
many  accidents  might  prevent  the  intended  gene- 
rosity of  the  young  lady ;  whereas  the  rewards  she 
might  expect  from  Mr.  Western  were  immediate. 
But  while  she  was  pursuing  this  thought  the  good 
genius  of  Sophia,  or  that  which  presided  over  the 
integrity  of  Mrs.  Hononr,  or  perhaps  mere  chance, 
sent  an  accident  in  her  way,  which  at  once  pre- 
served her  fidelity,  and  even  facilitated  the  intended 
business. 

Mrs.  Western's  maid  claimed  great  superiority 
over  Mrs.  Honour  on  several  accounts.  First,  her 
birth  was  higher  ;  for  her  great-grandmother  by  the 
mother's  side  was  a  cousin,  not  far  removed,  to  an 
Irish  peer.  Secondly,  her  wages  were  greater. 
And  lastly,  she  had  been  at  London,  and  had  of 
consequence  seen  more  of  the  world.  She  had  al- 
ways behaved,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Honour  with 
that  reserve,  and  had  always  exacted  of  her  those 
marks  of  distinction,  which  every  order  of  females 
preserves  and  requires  in  conversation  with  those  of 
an  inferior  order.  Now  as  Honour  did  not  at  all 
times  agree  with  this  doctrine,  but  would  frequently 
break  in  upon  the  respect  which  the  other  de- 
manded, Mrs.  Western's  maid  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  her  company  ;  indeed,  she  earnestly  longed  to 
return  home  to  the  house  of  her  mistress,  where  she 
domineered  at  will  over  all  the  other  servants.  She 
had  been  greatly,  therefore,  disappointed  in  the 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Western  had  changed  her  mind 
on  the  very  point  of  departure  ;  and  had  been  in 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  glouting  humour  ever  since. 

In  this  humour,  which  was  none  of  the  sweetest, 
she  came  into  the  room  where  Honour  was  debating 
with  herself  in  the  manner  we  have  above  related. 
Honour  no  sooner  saw  her,  than  she  addressed  her 
in  the  following  obliging  phrase  :  "  Soh,  madam,  I 
find  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
longer,  which  I  was  afraid  the  quarrel  between  my 
master  and  your  lady  would  have  robbed  us  of." 
— "  I  don't  know,  madam,"  answered  the  other, 
"  what  you  mean  by  we  and  us.  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  look  on  any  of  the  servants  in  this  house 
to  be  proper  company  for  me.  I  am  company,  I 
hope,  for  their  betters  every  day  in  the  week.  I 
do  not  speak  on  your  account,  Mrs.  Honour  ;  for 
you  are  a  civilised  young  woman  ;  and  when  yOu 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  walk  with  you  in  St.  James's 
Park." — "  Hoity  toity'."  cries  Honour,  "madam 
is  in  her  airs,  I  protest.  Mrs.  Honour,  forsooth  1 
sure,  madam,  you  might  call  me  by  my  sirname ; 
for  though  my  lady  calls  me  Honour,  I  have  a  sir- 
name  as  well  as  other  folks.  Ashamed  to  walk 
with  me,  quotha!- marry,  as  good  as  yourself,  I 
hope." — "  Since  you  make  such  a  return  to  my 
civility,"  said  the  other,  "  I  must  acquaint  you, 
Mrs.  Honour,  that  you  are  not  so  good  as  me.  In 
the  country,  indeed,  one  is  obliged  to  take  up  with 
all  kind  of  trumpery ;  but  in  town  I  visit  none  but 
the  women  of  quality.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Honour,  there 
is  some  difference,  I  hope  between  you  and  me." — 
"  I  hope  so  too,"  answered  Honour  :  there  is  some 
difference  in  our  ages,  and — I  think  in  our  per- 
sons." Upon  speaking  which  last  words,  she 


strutted  by  Mrs.  Western's  maid  with  the  most 
provoking  air  of  contempt ;  turning  up  her  nose, 
tossing  her  head,  and  violently  brushing  the  hoop 
of  her  competitor  with  her  own.  The  other  lady 
put  on  one  of  her  most  malicious  sneers,  and  said, 
"  Creature  I  you  are  below  my  anger ;  and  it  is  be- 
neath me  to  give  ill  words  to  such  an  audacious 
saucy  trollop ;  but,  hussy,  I  must  tell  you,  your 
breeding  shows  the  meanness  of  your  birth  as  well 
as  of  your  education  ;  and  both  very  properly  qua- 
lify you  to  be  the  mean  serving  woman  of  a  country 
girl." — "  Don't  abuse  my  lady,"  cries  Honour : 
"  I  wont  take  that  of  you  ;  she's  as  much  better  than 
yours  as  she  is  younger,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  handsomer." 

Here  ill  luck,  or  rather  good  luck,  sent  Mrs. 
Western  to  sea  her  maid  in  tears,  which  began  to 
flow  plentifully  at  her  approach ;  and  of  which 
being  asked  the  reason  by  her  mistress,  she  presently 
acquainted  her  that  her  tears  were  occasioned  by 
the  rude  treatment  of  that  creature  there — meaning 
Honour.  "  And,  madam,"  continued  she,  "  I  could 
have  despised  all  she  said  to  me  ;  but  she  hath  had 
the  audacity  to  affront  your  ladyship,  and  to  call 
you  ugly — Yes,  madam,  she  called  you  ugly  old 
cat,  to  my  face.  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  your 
ladyship  called  ugly." — "Why  do  you  repeat  her 
impudence  so  often  1"  said  Mrs.  Western.  And 
then  turning  to  Mrs.  Honour,  she  asked  her  "  How 
she  had  the  assurance  to  mention  her  name  with 
disrespect !" — "  Disrespect,  madam  '."  answered  Ho- 
nour ;  "  I  never  mentioned  your  name  at  all :  I  said 
somebody  was  not  as  handsome  as  my  mistress, 
and  to  be  sure  you  know  that  as  well  as  I."  — 
"  Hussy,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  will  make  such  a  saucy 
trollop  as  yourself  know  that  I  am  not  a  proper 
subject  of  your  discourse.  And  if  my  brother  doth 
not  discharge  you  this  moment,  I  will  never  sleep 
in  his  house  again.  I  will  find  him  out,  and  have 
you  discharged  this  moment." — "  Discharged '." 
cries  Honour ;  "  and  suppose  I  am  :  there  are  more 
places  in  the  world  than  one.  Thank  heaven, 
good  servants  need  not  want  places  ;  and  if  you 
turn  away  all  who  do  not  think  you  handsome, 
you  will  want  servants  very  soon ;  let  me  tell  you 
that." 

Mrs.  Western  spoke,  or  rather  thundered,  in  an- 
swer ;  but  as  she  was  hardly  articulate,  we  cannot 
be  very  certain  of  the  identical  words  ;  we  shall 
therefore  omit  inserting  a  speech  which  at  best  would 
not  greatly  redound  to  her  honour.  She  then  de- 
parted in  search  of  her  brother,  with  a  countenance 
so  full  of  rage,  that  she  resembled  one  of  the  furies 
rather  than  a  human  creature. 

The  two  chambermaids  being  again  left  alone, 
began  a  second  bout  at  altercation,  which  soon 
produced  a  combat  of  a  more  active  kind.  In  this 
the  victory  belonged  to  the  lady  of  inferior  rank,  but 
not  without  some  loss  of  blood,  of  hair,  and  of  lawn 
and  muslin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  wise  demeanour  of  Mr.  Western  in  the  character  of  a  ma- 
gistrate.   A  hint  to  justices  of  p'ace,  concerning  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  clerk ;  with  extraordinary  instances  of 
paternal  madness  aud  filial  affection. 

LOGICIANS  sometimes  prove  too  much  by  an  argument, 
and  politicians  often  overreach  themselves  in  a 
scheme.  Thus  had  it  like  to  have  happened  to  Mrs. 
Honour,  who,  instead  of  recovering  the  rest  of  her 
clothes,  had  liked  to  have  stopped  even  those  she 
had  on  her  back  from  escaping;  for  the  squire  no 
sooner  heard  of  her  having  abused  his  sister,  than 
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he  swore  twenty  oaths  he  would  send  her  to  Bride- 
well. 

Mrs.  Western  was  a  very  good-natured  woman, 
and  ordinarily  of  a  forgiving  temper.  She  had  lately 
remitted  the  trespass  of  a  stage-coachman,  who  had 
overturned  her  postchaise  into  a  ditch ;  nay,  she 
had  even  broken  the  law,  in  refusing  to  prosecute  a 
highwayman  who  had  robbed  her,  not  only  of  a  sum 
of  money,  but  of  her  ear-rings  ;  at  the  same  time 
d — ning  her,  and  saying,  "  Such  handsome  b — s  as 
you  don't  want  jewels  to  set  them  off,  and  be  d — n'd 
to  you."  But  now,  so  uncertain  are  our  tempers, 
and  so  much  do  we  at  different  times  differ  from 
ourselves,  she  would  hear  of  no  mitigation  ;  nor 
could  all  the  affected  penitence  of  Honour,  nor  all 
the  entreaties  of  Sophia  for  her  own  servant,  prevail 
with  her  to  desist  from  earnestly  desiring  her  brother 
to  execute  justiceship  (for  it  was  indeed  a  syllable 
more  than  justice)  on  the  wench. 

But  luckily  the  clerk  had  a  qualification,  which 
no  clerk  to  a  justice  of  peace  ought  ever  to  be  with- 
out, namely,  some  understanding  in  the  law  of  this 
realm.  He  therefore  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
justice  that  he  would  exceed  his  authority  by  com- 
mitting the  girl  to  Bridewell,  as  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  break  the  peace  ;  "  for  I  am  afraid,  sir," 
says  he,  "you  cannot  legally  commit  any  one  to 
Bridewell  only  for  ill-breeding." 

In  matters  of  high  importance,  particularly  in 
cases  relating  to  the  game,  the  justice  was  not  al- 
ways attentive  to  these  admonitions  of  his  clerk  ; 
for,  indeed,  in  executing  the  laws  under  that  head, 
many  justices  of  peace  suppose  they  have  a  large 
discretionary  power,  by  virtue  of  which,  under  the 
notion  of  searching  for  and  taking  away  engines  for 
the  destruction  of  the  game,  they  often  commit  tres- 
passes, and  sometimes  felony,  at  their  pleasure. 

But  this  offence  was  not  of  quite  so  high  a  nature, 
nor  so  dangerous  to  the  society.  Here,  therefore, 
the  justice  behaved  with  some  attention  to  the  advice 
of  his  clerk ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  already  had  two 
informations  exhibited  against  him  in  the  king's 
bench,  and  had  no  curiosity  to  try  a  third. 

The  squire,  therefore,  putting  on  a  most  wise  and 
significant  countenance,  after  a  preface  of  several 
hums  and  hahs,  told  his  sister,  that  upon  more  mature 
deliberation,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  "  as  there  was 
no  breaking  up  of  the  peace,  such  as  the  law,"  says 
he, "  calls  breaking  open  a  door,  or  breaking  a  hedge, 
or  breaking  a  head,  or  any  such  sort  of  breaking,  the 
matter  did  not  amount  to  a  felonious  kind  of  a  thing, 
nor  trespasses,  nor  damages,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  punishment  in  the  law  for  it." 

Mrs.  Western  said,  "  she  knew  the  law  much  bet- 
ter ;  that  she  had  known  servants  very  severely 
punished  for  affronting  their  masters ;"  and  then 
named  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace  in  London, 
"who,"  she  said,  "  would  commit  a  servant  to 
Bridewell  at  any  time  when  a  master  or  mistress 
desired  it." 

"  Like  enough,"  cries  the  squire  ;  "  it  may  be  so 
in  London  ;  but  the  law  is  different  in  the  country." 
Here  followed  a  very  learned  dispute  between  the 
brother  and  sister  concerning  the  law,  which  we 
would  insert,  if  we  imagined  many  of  our  readers 
could  understand  it.  This  was,  however,  at  length 
referred  by  both  parties  to  the  clerk,  who  decided 
it  in  favour  of  the  magistrate ;  and  Mrs.  Western 
was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  Honour  turned  away ;  to 
which  Sophia  herself  very  readily  and  cheerfully 
consented. 

Thus  Fortune,  after  having  diverted  herself,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  with  two  or  three  frolics,  at  last 


disposed  all  matters  to  the  advantage  of  our  heroine  ; 
who  indeed  succeeded  admirably  well  in  her  deceit, 
considering  it  was  the  first  she  had  ever  practised. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  often  concluded,  that 
the  honest  part  of  mankind  would  be  much  too  hard 
for  the  knavish,  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to 
incur  the  guilt,  or  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
take  the  trouble. 

Honour  acted  her  part  to  the  utmost  perfection. 
She  no  sooner  saw  herself  secure  from  all  danger  of 
Bridewell,  a  word  which  had  raised  most  horrible 
ideas  in  her  mind,  than  she  resumed  those  airs  which 
her  terrors  before  had  a  little  abated ;  and  laid  down 
her  place,  with  as  much  affectation  of  content,  and 
indeed  of  contempt,  as  was  ever  practised  at  the  re- 
signation of  places  of  much  greater  importance.  If 
the  reader  pleases,  therefore,  we  choose  rather  to  say 
she  resigned — which  hath,  indeed,  been  always  held 
a  synonymous  expression  with  being  turned  out,  or 
turned  away. 

Mr.  Western  ordered  her  to  be  very  expeditious 
in  packing  ;  for  his  sister  declared  she  would  not 
sleep  another  night  under  the  same  roof  with  so  im- 
pudent a  slut.  To  work  therefore  she  went,  and 
that  so  earnestly,  that  everything  was  ready  early  in 
the  evening ;  when,  having  received  her  wages,  away 
packed  she,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  every  one,  but  of  none  more  than  of  Sophia ;  who, 
having  appointed  her  maid  to  meet  her  at  a  certain 
place  not  far  from  the  house,  exactly  at  the  dreadful 
and  ghostly  hour  of  twelve,  began  to  prepare  for  her 
own  departure. 

But  first  she  was  obliged  to  give  two  painful  au- 
diences, the  one  to  her  aunt,  and  the  other  to  her 
father.  In  these  Mrs.  Western  herself  began  to 
talk  to  her  in  a  more  peremptory  style  than  before  : 
but  her  father  treated  her  in  so  violent  and  outrage- 
ous a  manner,  that  he  frightened  her  into  an  affected 
compliance  with  his  will ;  which  so  highly  pleased 
the  good  squire,  that  he  changed  his  frowns  into 
smiles,  and  his  menaces  into  promises  :  he  vowed 
his  whole  soul  was  wrapt  in  hers  :  that  her  consent 
(for  so  he  construed  the  words,  "  you  know,  sir, 
I  must  not,  nor  can,  refuse  to  obey  any  absolute' 
command  of  yours")  had  made  him  the  happiest 
of  mankind.  He  then  gave  her  a  large  bank  bill  to 
dispose  of  in  any  trinkets  she  pleased,  and  kissed 
and  embraced  her  in  the  fondest  manner,  while  tears 
of  joy  trickled  from  those  eyes  which  a  few  moments 
before  had  darted  fire  and  rage  against  the  dear  ob- 
ject of  all  his  affection. 

Instances  of  this  behaviour  in  parents  are  so  com- 
mon, that  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  very  little 
astonished  at  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Western. 
If  he  should,  I  own  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  it ; 
since  that  he  loved  his  daughter  most  tenderly,  is,  I 
think,  beyond  dispute.  So  indeed  have  many  others, 
who  have  rendered  their  children  most  completely 
miserable  by  the  same  conduct  ;  which,  though  it  is 
almost  universal  in  parents,  hath  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  the  ab- 
surdities which  ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  that 
strange  prodigious  creature  man. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Western's  behaviour  had 
so  strong  an  effect  on  the  tender  heart  of  Sophia, 
that  it  suggested  a  thought  to  her,  which  not  all  the 
sophistry  of  her  politic  aunt,  nor  all  the  menaces  of 
her  father,  had  ever  once  brought  into  her  head. 
She  reverenced  her  father  so  piously,  and  loved  him 
so  passionately,  that  she  had  scarce  ever  felt  more 
pleasing  sensations,  than  what  arose  from  the  share 
she  frequently  had  of  contributing  to  his  amuse- 
ment, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  higher  gratifica- 
tions ;  for  he  never  could  contain  the  delight  of 
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hearing  her  commended,  which  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  almost  every  day  of  her  life.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  the  immense  happiness  she  should 
convey  to  her  father  by  her  consent  to  this  match, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind.  Again,  the 
extreme  piety  of  such  an  act  of  obedience  worked 
very  forcibly,  as  she  had  a  very  deep  sense  of  reli- 
gion. Lastly,  when  she  reflected  how  much  she 
herself  was  to  suffer,  being  indeed  to  become  little 
less  than  a  sacrifice,  or  a  martyr,  to  filial  love  and 
duty,  she. felt  an  agreeable  tickling  in  a  certain  little 
passion,  which  though  it  bears  no  immediate  affi- 
nity either  to  religion  or  virtue,  is  often  so  kind  as 
to  lend  great  assistance  in  executing  the  purposes  of 
both. 

Sophia  was  charmed  with  the  contemplation  of  so 
heroic  an  action,  and  began  to  compliment  herself 
with  much  premature  flattery,  when  Cupid,  who 
lay  hid  in  the  muff,  suddenly  crept  out,  and  like 
Punchinello  in  a  puppet-show,  kicked  all  out  before 
him.  In  truth  (for  we  scorn  to  deceive  our  reader, 
or  to  vindicate  the  character  of  our  heroine  by 
ascribing  her  actions  to  supernatural  impulse)  the 
thoughts  of  her  beloved  Jones,  and  some  hopes 
(however  distant)  in  which  he  was  very  particularly 
concerned,  immediately  destroyed  all  which  filial 
love,  piety,  and  pride  had,  with  their  joint  en- 
deavours, been  labouring  to  bring  about. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther  with  Sophia, 
we  must  now  look  back  to  Mr.  Jones. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Containing  several  matters,  natural  enough  perhaps,  but  low. 
THE  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  we 
left  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  on 
his  road  to  Bristol ;  being  determined  to  see"k  his 
fortune  at  sea,  or  rather,  indeed,  to  fly  away  from 
his  fortune  on  shore. 

It  happened  (a  thing  not  very  unusual),  that  the 
guide  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  on  his  way, 
was  unluckily  unacquainted  with  the  road  ;  so  that 
having  missed  his  right  track,  and  being  ashamed 
to  ask  information,  he  rambled  about  backwards 
and  forwards  till  night  came  on,  and  it  began  to 
grow  dark.  Jones  suspecting  what  had  happened, 
acquainted  the  guide  with  his  apprehensions ;  but 
he  insisted  on  it,  that  they  were  in  the  right  road, 
and  added,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  he  should  not 
know  the  road  to  Bristol ;  though,  in  reality,  it 
would  have  been  much  stranger  if  he  had  known  it, 
having  never  passed  through  it  in  his  life  before. 

Jones  had  not  such  implicit  faith  in  his  guide, 
but  that  on  their  arrival  at  a  village  he  inquired  of  the 
the  first  fellow  he  saw,  whether  they  were  in  the 
road  to  Bristol.  ""Whence  did  you  cornel"  crie_s 
the  fellow.  "  No  matter,"  says  Jones,  a  little 
hastily ;  "I  want  to  know  if  this  be  the  road  to 
Bristol  i" — "  The  road  to  Bristol !"  cries  the  fellow, 
scratching  his  head  :  "  Why,  measter,  I  believe  you 
will  hardly  get  to  Bristol  this  way  .to-night." — 
"Prithee,  friend,  then,"  answered  Jones,  " do  tell 
us  which  is  the  way." — "  Why,  measter,"  cries  the 
fellow,  "  you  must  be  come  out  of  your  road  the 
Lord  knows  whither;  for  thick  way  goeth  to 
Glocester." — "  Well,  and  which  way  goes  to  Bris- 
tol V  said  Jones.  "  Why,  you  be  going  away  from 
Bristol,"  answered  the  fellow.  "  Then,"  said  Jones, 
"  we  must  go  back  again  1" — "Ay,  you  must,"  said 
the  fellow.  "-Well,  and  when  we  come  back  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  way  must  we  takel" — "  Why, 
you  must  keep  the  straight  road." — "  But  I  remem- 
ber there  are  two  roads,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left." — "  Why,  you  must  keep  the  right- 


hand  road,  and  then  gu  straight  vorwards  ;  only  re- 
member to  turn  vurst  to  your  right,  and  then  to 
your  left  again,  and  then  to  your  right,  that  brings 
you  to  the  squire's ;  and  then  you  must  keep  straight 
vorwards,  and  turn  to  the  left." 

Another  fellow  now  came  up,  and  asked  which 
way  the  gentlemen  were  going ;  of  which  being  in- 
formed by  Jones,  he  first  scratched  his  head,  and 
then  leaning  upon  a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  began 
to  tell  him,  "That  he  must  keep  the  right-hand 
road  for  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  such 
a  matter,  and  then  he  must  turn  short  to  the  left, 
which  would  bring  him  round  by  measter  Jin 
Bearnes's." — "  But  which  is  Mr.  John  Bearnes'sl" 
says  Jones.  "  O  Lord  I"  cries  the  fellow,  "  why, 
do'u't  you  know  measter  Jin  Bearnes !  Whence 
then  did  you  come  1" 

These  two  fellows  had  almost  conquered  the  pa- 
tience of  Jones,  when  a  plain,  well-looking  man. 
(who  was  indeed  a  quaker)  accosted  him  thus : 
"  Friend,  I  perceive  thou  hast  lost  thy  way  ;  and  if 
thou  wilt  take  my  advice,  thou  wilt  not  attempt  to 
find  it  to-night.  It  is  almost  dark,  and  the  road  is 
difficult  to  hit ;  besides,  there  have  been  several 
robberies  committed  lately  between  this  and  Bristol. 
Here  is  a  very  creditable  good  house  just  by,  where 
thou  mayest  find  good  entertainment  for  thyself  and 
thy  cattle  till  morning."  Jones,  after  a  little  per- 
suasion, agreed  to  stay  in  this  place  till  the  morning, 
and  was  conducted  by  his  friend  to  the  public- 
house. 

The  landlord,  who  was  a  very  civil  fellow,  told 
Jones,  "  he  hoped  he  would  excuse  the  badness  of 
his  accommodation ;  for  that  his  wife  was  gone  from 
home,  and  had  locked  up  almost  everything,  and 
carried  the  keys  along  with  her."  Indeed  the  fact 
was,  that  a  favourite  daughter  of  hers  was  just  mar- 
ried, and  had  gone  that  morning  home  with  her 
husband ;  and  that  she  and  her  mother  together  had 
almost  stript  the  poor  man  of  all  his  goods,  as  well 
as  money ;  for  though  he  had  several  children,  this 
daughter  only,  who  was  the  mother's  favourite,  was 
the  object  of  her  consideration  ;  and  to  the  humour 
of  this  one  child  she  would  with  pleasure  have  sacri- 
ficed all  the  rest,  and  her  husband  into  the  bargain. 

Though  Jones  was  very  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
company,  and  would  have  preferred  being  alone, 
yet  he  could  not  resist  the  importunities  of  the 
honest  quaker  ;  who  was  the  more  desirous  of  sitting 
with  him,  from  having  remarked  the  melancholy 
which  appeared  both  in  his  countenance  and  be- 
haviour; and  which  the  poor  quaker  thought  his 
conversation  might  in  some  measure  relieve. 

After  they  had  past  some  time  together,  in  such  a 
manner  that  my  honest  friend  might  have  thought 
himself  at  one  of  his  silent  meetings,  the  quaker  be- 
gan to  be  moved  by  some  spirit  or  other,  probably 
that  of  curiosity,  and  said,  "  Friend,  I  perceive  some 
sad  disaster  hath  befallen  the*;  but  pray  be  of 
comfort.  Perhaps  thou  has  lost  a  friend.  If  so, 
thou  must  consider  we  are  all  mortal.  And  why 
shouldst  thou  grieve,  when  thou  knowest  thy  grief 
will  do  thy  friend  no  good  1  We  are  all  born  to 
affliction.  "  I  myself  have  my  sorrow  as  well  as 
thee,  and  most  probably  greater  sorrows.  Though 
I  have  a  clear  estate  of  100/.  a  year,  which  is  as 
much  as  I  want,  and  I  have  a  conscience,  I  thank 
the  Lord,  void  of  offence  ;  my  constitution  is  sound 
and  strong,  and  there  is  no  man  can  demand  a  debt 
of  me,  nor  accuse  me  of  an  injury ;  yet,  friend,  I 
should  be  concerned  to  think  thee  as  miserable  as 
myself." 

Here  the  quaker  ended  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  and 
Jones  presently  answered,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  sir, 
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for  your  unhappiness  whatever  is  the  occasion  o 
it" — "  Ah!  friend,"  replied  the  quaker,  "  one  only 
daughter  is  the  occasion ;  one  who  was  my  greates 
delight  upon  earth,  and  who  within  this  week  is  run 
away  from  me,  and  is  married  against  my  consent 
I  had  provided  her  a  proper  match,  a  sober  man 
and  one  of  substance  ;  but  she,  forsooth,  woulc 
choose  for  herself,  and  away  she  is  gone  with  a 
young  fellow  not  worth  a  groat.  If  she  had  been 
dead,  as  I  suppose  thy  friend  is,  I  should  have  been 
nappy-" — "  That  is  very  strange,  sir,"  said  Jones. 
"  Why,  would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  be  dead, 
than  to  be  a  beggar?"  replied  the  quaker :  "  for,  as 
I  told  j'ou,  the  fellow  is  not  worth  a  groat ;  and 
surely  she  cannot  expect  that  I  shall  ever  give  her  a 
shilling.  No,  as  she  hath  married  for  love,  let  her 
live  on  love  if  she  can ;  let  her  carry  her  love  to 
market,  and  see  whether  any  one  will  change  it 
into  silver,  or  even  into  halfpence." — "  You  know 
your  own  concerns  best,  sir,"  said  Jones.  "  It  must 
have  been,"  continued  the  quaker,  "  a  long  pre- 
meditated scheme  to  cheat  me :  for  they  have 
known  one  another  from  their  infancy ;  and  I  al- 
ways preached  to  her  against  love,  and  told  her  a 
thousand  times  over  it  was  all  folly  and  wickedness. 
Nay,  the  cunning  slut  pretended  to  hearken  to  me, 
and  to  despise  all  wantonness  of  the  flesh  ;  and  yet 
at  last  broke  out  at  a  window  two  pair  of  stairs  : 
for  I  began,  indeed,  a  little  to  suspect  her,  and  had 
locked  her  up  carefully,  intending  the  very  next 
morning  to  have  married  her  up  to  my  liking.  But 
she  disappointed  me  within  a  few  hours,  and  escaped 
away  to  the  lover  of  her  own  choosing ;  who  lost  no 
time,  for  they  were  married  and  bedded  and  all 
within  an  hour. 

But  it  shall  be  the  worst  hour's  work  for  them 
both  that  ever  they  did ;  for  they  may  starve,  or 
beg,  or  steal  together,  for  me.  I  will  never  give 
either  of  them  a  farthing."  Here  Jones  starting 
up,  cried,  "  I  really  must  be  excused :  I  wish  you 
would  leave  me."' — "  Come,  come,  friend,"  said 
the  quaker,  "  don't  give  way  to  concern.  You  see 
there  are  other  people  miserable  besides  yourself." 
— "  I  see  there  are  madmen,  and  fools,  and  villains  in 
the  world,"  cries  Jones.  "  But  let  me  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice  :  send  for  your  daughter  and  son-in- 
low  home,  and  don't  be  yourself  the  only  cause  of 
misery  to  one  you  pretend  to  love." — "  Send  for  her 
and  her  husband  home !''  cries  the  quaker,  loudly ; 
'  I  would  sooner  send  for  the  two  greatest  enemies 
I  have  in  the  world !" — "  "Well,  go  home  yourself, 
or  where  you  please,"  said  Jones,  "  for  I  will  sit  no 
longer  in  such  company." — "  Nay,  friend,"  answered 
the  quaker,  "  I  scorn  to  impose  my  company  on 
any  one."  He  then  offered  to  pull  money  from  his 
pocket,  but  Jones  pushed  him  with  some  violence 
out  of  the  room. 

The  subject  of  the  quaker's  discourse  had  so  deeply 
affected  Jones,  that  he  stared  very  wildly  all  the  time 
he  was  speaking.  This  the  quaker  had  observed, 
and  this,  added  to  the  rest  of  his  behaviour,  inspired 
honest  Broadbrim  with  a  conceit,  that  his  companion 
was  in  reality  out  of  his  senses.  Instead  of  resent- 
ing the  affront,  therefore,  the  quaker  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  his  unhappy  circumstances ; 
and  having  communicated  his  opinion  to  the  land- 
lord, he  desired  him  to  take  great  care  of  his  guest, 
and  to  treat  him  with  the  highest  civility. 

"  Indeed,"  says  the  landlord,  "  I  shall  use  no  such 
civility  towards  him  ;  for  it  seems,  for  all  his  laced 
waistcoat  there,  he  is  no  more  a  gentleman  than 
myself,  but  a  poor  parish  bastard,  bred  up  at  a 
great  squire's  about  thirty  miles  off,  and  now 
turned  out  of  doors  (not  for  any  good  to  be  sure). 


I  shall  get  him  out  of  my  house  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.  If  I  do  lose  my  reckoning,  the  first  loss  is 
always  the  best.  It  is  not  above  a  year  ago  that  I 
lost  a  silver  spoon." 

"  What  dost  thou  talk  of  a  parish  bastard,  Robin  V 
answered  the  quaker.  "  Thou  must  certainly  be 
mistaken  in  thy  man." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Robin  1  "  the  guide,  who 
knows  him  very  well,  told  it  me."  For,  indeed, 
the  guide  had  no  sooner  taken  his  place  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  than  he  acquainted  the  whole  company 
with  all  he  knew  or  had  ever  heard  concerning 
Jones. 

The  quaker  was  no  sooner  assured  by  this  fellow 
of  the  birth  and  low  fortune  of  Jones,  than  all  com- 
passion for  him  vanished  ;  and  the  honest  plain  man 
went  home  fired  with  no  less  indignation  than  a 
duke  would  have  felt  at  receiving  an  affront  from 
such  a  person. 

The  landlord  himself  conceived  an  equal  disdain 
for  his  guest ;  so  that  when  Jones  rung  the  bell  in 
order  to  retire  to  bed,  he  was  acquainted  that  he 
could  have  no  bed  there.  Besides  disdain  of  the 
mean  condition  of  his  guest,  Robin  entertained  vio- 
lent suspicion  of  his  intentions,  which  were,  he  sup- 
posed, to  watch  some  favourable  opportunity  of 
robbing  the  house.  In  reality,  he  might  have  been 
very  well  eased  of  these  apprehensions,  by  the  pru- 
dent precautions  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had 
already  removed  everything  which  was  not  fixed 
to  the  freehold  ;  but  he  was  by  nature  suspicious, 
and  had  been  more  particularly  so  since  the  loss  of 
his  spoon.  In  short  the  dread  of  being  robbed 
totally  absorbed  the  comfortable  consideration  that 
he  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Jones  being  assured  that  he  could  have  no  bed, 
very  contentedly  betook  himself  to  a  great  chair 
made  with  rushes,  when  sleep,  which  had  lately 
shunned  his  company  in  much  better  apartments, 
generously  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  humble  cell. 

As  for  the  landlord,  he  was  prevented  by  his  fears 
from  retiring  to  rest.  He  returned  therefore  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  whence  he  could  survey  the  only  door 
which  opened  into  the  parlour,  or  rather  hole,  where 
Jones  was  seated  ;  and  as  for  the  window  to  that 
room,  it  was  impossible  for  any  creature  larger  than 
a  cat  to  have  made  his  escape  through  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  adventure  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 
THE  landlord  having  taken  his  seat  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  door  of  the  parlour,  determined  to  keep 
uard  there  the  whole  night.  The  guide  and  ano- 
her  fellow  remained  long  on  duty  with  him,  though 
;hey  neither  knew  his  suspicions,  nor  had  any  of 
heir  own.  The  true  cause  of  their  watching  did, 
ndeed,  at  length,  put  an  end  to  it ;  for  this  was  no 
other  than  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the  beer,  of 
which  having  tippled  a  very  large  quantity,  they 
grew  at  first  very  noisy  and  vociferous,  and  after- 
yards  fell  both  asleep. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  liquor  to  compose 
he  fears  of  Robin.  He  continued  still  waking  in 
iis  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  stedfastly  on  the  door 
vhich  led  into  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Jones,  till  a 
-iolent  thund*ering  at  his  outward  gate  called  him 
rom  his  seat,  and  obliged  him  to  open  it ;  which  he 
tad  no  sooner  done,  than  his  kitchen  was  imme- 
liately  full  of  gentlemen  in  red  coats,  who  all  rushed 
upon  him  in  as  tumultuous  a  manner  as  if  they 
ntended  to  take  his  little  castle  by  storm. 

The  landlord  was  now  forced  from  his  post  to 
'urnish  his  numerous  guests  with,  beer,  which  they 
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called  for  -with  great  eagerness  ;  and  upon  his  second 
or  third  return  from  the  cellar,  he  saw  Mr.  Jones 
standing  before  the  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  ; 
for  it  may  easily  be  believed,  that  the  arrival  of  so 
much  good  company  should  put  an  end  to  any  sleep, 
unless  that  from  which  we  are  to  be  awakened  only 
by  the  last  trumpet. 

The  company  having  now  pretty  well  satisfied 
their  thirst,  nothing  remained  but  to  pay  the  reck- 
oning, a  circumstance  often  productive  of  much 
mischief  and  discontent  among  the  inferior  rank 
of  gentry,  who  are  apt  to  fin  1  great  difficulty  in 
assessing  the  sum,  with  exact  regard  to  distributive 
justice,  which  directs  that  every  man  shall  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  which  he  drinks.  This  dif- 
ficulty occurred  upon  the  present  occasion ;  and  it 
was  the  greater,  as  some  gentlemen  had,  in  their 
extreme  hurry,  marched  off,  after  their  first  draught, 
and  had  entirely  forgot  to  contribute  any  thing  to- 
wards the  said  reckoning. 

A  violent  dispute  now  arose,  in  which  every  word 
may  be  said  to  have  been  deposed  upon  oath ;  for 
the  oaths  were  at  least  equal  to  all  the  other  words 
spoken.  In  this  controversy  the  whole  company 
spoke  together,  and  every  man  seemed  wholly  bent 
to  extenuate  the  sum  which  fell  to  his  share  ;  so  that 
the  most  probable  conclusion  which  could  be  fore- 
seen was,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  reckoning  would 
fall  to  the  landlord's  share  to  pay,  or  (what  is  much 
the  same  thing)  would  remain  unpaid. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Jones  was  engiged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Serjeant;  for  that  officer  was  entirely 
unconcerned  in  the  present  dispute,  being  privileged 
by  immemorial  custom  from  all  contribution. 

The  dispute  now  grew  so  very  warm  that  it  seemed 
to  draw  towards  a  military  decision,  when  Jones 
stepping  forward,  silenced  all  their  clamours  at  once, 
by  declaring  that  he  would  pay  the  whole  reckoning, 
which  indeed  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence. 

This  declaration  procured  Jones  the  thanks  and 
applause  of  the  whole  company.  The  terms  honour- 
able, noble,  and  worthy  gentleman,  resounded 
through  the  room  ;  nay,  my  landlord  himself  began 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him,  and  almost  to  disbe- 
lieve the  account  which  the  guide  had  given. 

The  Serjeant  had  informed  Mr.  Jones  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  rebels,  and  expected  to 
be  commanded  by  the  glorious  duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  which  the  reader  may  perceive  (a  circumstance 
which  we  have  not  thought  necessary  to  communicate 
before)  that  this  was  the  very  time  when  the  late 
rebellion  was  at  the  highest ;  and  indeed  the  ban- 
ditti were  now  marched  into  England,  intending,  as 
it  was  thought,  to  fight  the  king's  forces,  and  to 
attempt  pushing  forward  to  the  metropolis. 

Jones  had  some  heroic  ingredients  in  his  compo- 
sition, and  was  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  the  glorious 
cause  of  liberty,  and  of  the  protestant  religion:  It 
AS  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  circumstances  which 
would  have  warranted  a  much  more  romantic  and 
wild  undertaking,  it  should  occur  to  him  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  in  this  expedition. 

Our  commanding  officer  had  said  all  in  his  power 
to  encourage  and  promote  this  good  disposition, 
from  the  first  moment  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
it.  He  now  proclaimed  the  noble  resolution  aloud, 
which  was  received  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
whole  company,  who  all  cried  out,  "  God  bless  king 
George  and  your  honour ;"  and  then  added,  with 
many  oaths,  "  We  will  stand  by  you  both  to  the  last 
drops  of  our  blood." 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  all  night  tippling 
at  the  alehouse,  was  prevailed  on  by  some  arguments 


i  which  a  corporal  had  put  into  his  hand,  to  under- 
take the  same  expedition.  And  now  the  portman- 
teau belonging  to  Mr.  Jones  being  put  up  in  the 
baggage-cart,  the  forces  were  about  to  move  for- 
wards ;  when  the  guide,  stepping  up  to  Jones,  said, 
"  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  consider  that  the  horses  have 
been  kept  out  all  night,  and  we  have  travelled  a 
great  ways  out  of  our  way."  Jones  was  surprised 
at  the  impudence  of  this  demand,  and  acquainted 
the  soldiers  with  the  merits  of  his  cause,  who  were 
all  unanimous  in  condemning  the  guide  for  his  en- 
deavours to  put  upon  a  gentleman.  Some  said,  he 
ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  ;  others  that  he  de- 
served to  run  the  gantlope  ;  and  the  sereant  shook 
his  cane  at  him,  and  wished  he  had  him  under  his 
command,  swearing  heartily  he  would  make  an  ex- 
ample of  him. 

Jones  contented  himself  however  with  a  negative 
punishment,  and  walked  off  with  his  new  comrades, 
leaving  the  guide  to  the  poor  revenge  of  cursing  and 
reviling  him ;  in  which  latter  the  landlord  joined, 
saying,  "Ay,  ay,  he  is  a  pure  one,  I  warrant  you. 
A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed,  to  go  for  a  soldier !  He 
shall  wear  a  laced  waistcoat  trufy.  It  is  an  old  pro- 
verb and  a  true  one,  All  is  not  gold  that  glisters.  I 
am  glad  my  house  is  well  rid  of  him." 

All  that  day  the  serjeant  and  the  young  soldier 
marched  together ;  and  the  former,  who  was  an  arch 
fellow,  told  the  latter  many  entertaining  stories  of 
his  campaigns,  though  in  reality  he  had  never  made 
any ;  for  he  was  but  lately  come  into  the  service,  and 
had,  by  his  own  dexterity,  so  well  ingratiated  him- 
self with  his  officers,  that  he  had  promoted  himself 
to  a  halberd ;  chiefly  indeed  by  his  merit  in  recruit- 
ing, in  which  he  was  most  excellently  well  skilled. 

Much  mirth  and  festivity  passed  among  the  sol- 
diers during  their  march.  In  which  the  many  oc- 
currences that  had  passed  at  their  last  quarters  were 
remembered,  and  every  one,  with  great  freedom, 
made  what  jokes  he  pleased  on  his  officers,  some  of 
which  were  of  the  coarser  kind,  and  very  near  bor- 
dering on  scandal.  This  brought  to  our  hero's  mind 
the  custom  which  he  had  read  of  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  of  indulging,  on  certain  festivals  and 
solemn  occasions,  the  liberty  to  slaves,  of  using  an 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  speech  towards  their  masters. 

Our  little  army,  which  consisted  of  two  compa- 
nies of  foot,  were  now  arrived  at  the  place  where 
they  were  to  halt  that  evening.  The  serjeant  then 
acquainted  his  lieutenant,  who  was  the  commanding 
officer,  that  they  had  picked  up  two  fellows  in  that 
day's  march,  one  of  which,  he  said,  was  as  fine  a 
man  as  ever  .he  saw  (meaning  the  tippler),  for  that 
he  was  near  six  feet,  well  proportioned,  and  strongly 
limbed ;  and  the  other  (meaning  Jones)  would  do 
well  enough  for  the  rear  rank. 

The  new  soldiers  were  now  produced  before  the 
officer,  who  having  examined  the  six-feet  man,  he 
being  first  produced,  came  next  to  survey  Jones : 
at  the  first  sight  of  whom,  the  lieutenant  could  not 
help  showing  some  surprise  ;  for  besides  that  he  was 
very  well  dressed,  and  was  naturally  genteel,  he  had 
a  remarkable  air  of  dignity  in  his  look,  which  is 
rarely  seen  among  the  vulgar,  and  is  indeed  not 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  features  of  their  supe- 
riors. 

"  Sir,*1  said  the  lieutenant,  "my  serjeant  informs 
me  that  you  are  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  company 
I  have  at  present  under  my  command ;  if  so,  sir, 
we  shall  very  gladly  receive  a  gentleman  who  pro- 
mises to  do  much  honour  to  the  company  by  bearing 
arms  in  it." 

Jones  answered :  "  That  he  had  not  mentioned 
anything  of  enlisting  himself;  that  he  was  most 
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zealously  attached  to  the  glorious  cause  for  which 
they  were  going  to  fight,  and  was  very  desirous  of 
serving  as  a  volunteer ;''  concluding  with  some  com- 
pliments to  the  lieutenant,  and  expressing  the  great 
satisfaction  he  should  have  in  being  under  his  com- 
mand. 

The  lieutenant  returned  his  civility,  commended 
his  resolution,  shook  him  hy  the  hand,  and  invited 
him  to  dine  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  officers. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  adventure  of  a  company  of  officers. 
THE  lieutenant,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  who  commanded  this  party,  was 
now  near  sixty  years  of  age.  He  had  entered  very 
young  into  the  army,  and  had  served  in  the  capacity 
of  an  ensign  at  the  battle  of  Tanuieres  ;  here  he  had 
received  two  wounds,  and  had  so  well  distinguished 
himself,  that  he  was  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
advanced  to  be  a  lieutenant,  immediately  after  that 
battle. 

In  this  commission  he  had  continued  ever  since, 
viz.,  near  forty  years ;  during  which  time  he  had 
seen  vast  numbers  preferred  over  his  head,  and  had 
now  the  mortification  of  being  commanded  by  boys, 
whose  fathers  were  at  nurse  when  he  first  entered 
into  the  service. 

Nor  was  this  ill  success  in  his  profession  solely 
owing  to  his  having  no  friends  among  the  men  in 
power.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  his  colonel,  who  for  many  years  continued 
in  the  command  of  this  regiment.  Nor  did  he  owe 
the  implacable  ill-will  which  this  man  bore  him  to 
any  neglect  or  deficiency  as  an  officer,  nor  indeed  to 
any  fault  in  himself;  but  solely  to  the  indiscretion 
of  his  wife,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
who,  though  she  was  remarkably  fond  of  her  hus- 
band, would  not  purchase  his  preferment  at  the 
expense  of  certain  favours  which  the  colonel  required 
of  her. 

The  poor  lieutenant  was  more  peculiarly  unhappy 
in  this,  that  while  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  enmity 
of  his  colonel,  he  neither  knew,  nor  suspected,  that 
he  really  bore  him  any  ;  for  he  could  not  suspect  an 
ill-will  for  which  he  was  not  conscious  of  giving  any 
cause  ;  and  his  wife,  fearing  what  her  husband's  nice 
regard  to  his  honour  might  have  occasioned,  con- 
tented herself  with  preserving  her  virtue  without 
enjoying  the  triumphs  of  her  conquest. 

This  unfortunate  officer  (for  so  I  think  he  may  be 
called)  had  many  good  qualities,  besides  his  merit 
in  his  profession ;  for  he  was  a  religious,  honest, 
good-natured  man ;  and  had  behaved  so  well  in  his 
command,  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved 
not  only  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  company,  but  by 
the  whole  regiment. 

The  other  officers  who  marched  with  him  were  a 
French  lieutenant,  who  had  been  long  enough  out 
of  France  to  forget  his  own  language,  but  not  long 
enough  in  England  to  learn  ours,  so  that  he  really 
spoke  no  language  at  all,  and  could  barely  make 
himself  understood  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions. 
There  were  likewise  two  ensigns,  both  very  young 
fellows ;  one  of  whom  had  been  bred  under  an 
attorney,  and  the  other  was  son  to  the  wife  of  a 
nobleman's  butler. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  Jones  informed  the 
company  of  the  merriment  which  had  passed  among 
the  soldiers  upon  their  march  ;  "  and  yet,"  says  he, 
"notwithstanding  all  their  vociferation,  I  dare 
swear  they  will  behave  more  like  Grecians  than 
Trojans  when  they  come  to  the  enemy." — "Grecians 
and  Trojans !"  says  one  of  the  ensigns,  "  who  the 


devil  are  they  ^     I  have  heard  of  all  the  troops  in 
Europe,  but  never  of  any  such  as  these." 

"  Don't  pretend  to  more  ignorance  than  you  have, 
Mr.  Northerton,"  said  the  worthy  lieutenant.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
though  perhaps  you  never  read  Pope's  Homer; 
who,  I  remember,  now  the  gentleman  mentions  it, 
compares  the  march  of  the  Trojans  to  the  cackling 
of  geese,  and  greatly  commends  the  silence  of  the 
Grecians.  And  upon  my  honour  there  is  great  jus- 
tice in  the  cadet's  observation." 

"  Begar,  me  remember  dem  ver  well,"  said  the 
French  lieutenant :  "  me  ave  read  them  at  school  in 
dans  Madam  Daciere,  des  Greek,  des  Trojan,  dey 
fight  for  von  woman, — ouy,  ouy,  me  ave  read  all 
dat." 

"  D — n  Homo  with  all  my  heart,"  says  Norther- 
ton  ;  "I  have  the  marks  of  him  on  my  a —  yet. 
There's  Thomas,  of  our  regiment,  always  carries  a 
Homo  in  his  pocket ;  d — n  me,  if  ever  I  come  at  it, 
if  I  don't  burn  it.  And  there's  Corderius,  another 
d — n'd  son  of  a  whore,  that  hath  got  me  many  a 
flogging." 

"  Then  you  have  been  at  school,  Mr.  Northertonl" 
said  the  lieutenant. 

"  Ay,  d — n  me,  have  I,"  answered  he  ;  "  the  devil 
take  my  father  for  sending  me  thither !  The  old  put 
wanted  to  make  a  parson  of  me,  but  d — n  me,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  I'll  nick  you  there,  old  cull ;  the  devil  a 
smack  of  your  nonsense  shall  you  ever  get  into  me. 
There's  Jemmy  Oliver,  of  our  regiment,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  a  pimp  too,  and  that  would  have  been 
a  thousand  pities ;  for  d — n  me  if  he  is  not  one  of 
the  prettiest  fellows  in  the  whole  world  ;  but  he 
went  farther  than  I  with  the  old  cull,  for  Jemmy 
can  neither  Avrite  nor  read." 

"  You  give  your  friend  a  very  good  character," 
said  the  lieutenant,  "  and  a  very  deserved  one,  I  dare 
say.  But  prithee,  Northerton,  leave  off  that  foolish 
as  well  as  wicked  custom  of  swearing  ;  for  you  are 
deceived,  I  promise  you,  if  you  think  there  is  wit 
or  politeness  in  it.  I  wish,  too,  you  would  take  my 
advice,  and  desist  from  abusing  the  clergy.  Scanda- 
lous names,  and  reflections  cast  on  any  body  of  men, 
must  be  always  unjustifiable ;  but  especially  so, 
when  thrown  on  so  sacred  a  function  :  for  to  abuse 
the  body  is  to  abuse  the  function  itself;  and  I  leave 
to  you  to  judge  how  inconsistent  such  behaviour  is 
in  men  who  are  going  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion." 

Mr.  Adderly,  which  was  the  name  of  the  other 
ensign,  had  sat  hitherto  kicking  his  heels  and  hum- 
ming a  tune,  without  seeming  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
course ;  he  now  answered,  "  O,  Monsieur,  on  ne 
parle  pas  de  la  religion  dans  la  guerre." — «'  Well  said, 
Jack,"  cries  Northerton :  "  if  la  religion  was  the 
only  matter,  the  parsons  should  fight  their  own 
battles  for  me." 

"  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,"  said  Jones,  "  what 
may  be  your  opinion  ;  but  I  think  no  man  can  en- 
gage in  a  nobler  cause  than  that  of  his  religion  ; 
and  I  have  observed,  in  the  little  I  have  read  of  his- 
tory, that  no  soldiers  have  fought  so  bravely  as  those 
who  have  been  inspired  with  a  religious  zeal :  for 
my  own  part,  though  I  love  my  king  and  country,  I 
hope,  as  well  as  any  man  in  it ;  yet  the  protestunt 
interest  is  no  small  motive  to  my  becoming  a  volun- 
teer in  the  cause." 

Noitherton  now  winked  on  Adderly,  and  whis- 
pered to  him  slily,  "  Smoke  the  prig,  Adderly,  smoke 
him."  Then  turning  to  Jones,  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
very  glad,  sir,  you  have  chosen  our  regiment  to  be 
a  volunteer  in ;  for  if  our  parson  should  at  any 
time  take  a  cup  too  much,  I  find  you  can  supply 
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his  place.  I  presume,  sir,  you  have  been  at  the 
university ;  may  I  crave  the  favour  to  know  what 
college  1" 

"  Sir,"  answered  Jones,  "  so  far  from  having  been 
at  the  university,  I  have  even  had  the  advantage  of 
yourself,  for  I  was  never  at  school." 

"  I  presumed,"  cries  the  ensign,  "  only  upon  the 
information  of  your  great  learning." — "  Oh  I  sir," 
answered  Jones,  "  it  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to 
know  something  without  having  been  at  school, 
as  it  is  to  have  been  at  school  and  to  know 
nothing."  - 

"  Well  said,  young  volunteer,"  cries  the  lieute- 
nant. Upon  my  word,  Northerton,  you  had  better 
let  him  alone  ;  for  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you." 

Northerton  did  not  very  well  relish  the  sarcasm 
of  Jones  ;  but  he  thought  the  provocation  was  scarce 
sufficient  to  justify  a  blow,  or  a  rascal,  or  scoundrel, 
which  were  the  only  repartees  that  suggested  them- 
selves. He  was,  therefore,  silent  at  present ;  but 
resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  returning 
the  jest  by  abuse. 

It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones  to  give  a 
toast,  as  it  is  called  ;  who  could  not  refrain  from 
mentioning  his  dear  Sophia.  This  he  did  the  more 
readily,  as  he  imagined  it  utterly  impossible  that 
any  one  present  could  guess  the  person  he  meant. 

But  the  lieutenant,  who  was  the  toast  master,  was 
not  contented  with  Sophia  only.  He  said,  he  must 
have  her  sirname ;  upon  which  Jones  hesitated  a 
little,  and  presently  after  named  miss  SophiaWestern. 
Ensign  Northerton  declared  he  would  not  drink 
her  health  in  the  same  round  with  his  own  toast, 
unless  somebody  would  vouch  for  her.  "  I  knew 
one  Sophy  Western,"  says  he,  "  that  was  lain  with 
by  half  the  young  fellows  at  Bath  ;  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  same  woman."  Jones  very  solemnly  assured 
him  of  the  contrary ;  asserting  that  the  young  lady 
he  named  was  one  of  great  fashion  and  fortune. 
"  Ay,  ay,"  says  the  ensign,  "  and  so  she  is :  d — n 
me,  it  is  the  same  woman  ;  and  I'll  hold  half  a 
dozen  of  burgundy,  Tom  French  of  our  regiment 
brings  her  into  company  with  us  at  any  tavern  in 
Bridges-street."  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  her 
person  exactly  (for  he  had  seen  her  with  her  aunt) 
and  concluded  with  sayirg,  "  that  her  father  had  a 
great  estate  in  Somersetshire." 

The  tenderness  of  lovers  can  ill  brook  the  least 
jesting  with  the  names  of  their  mistresses.  How- 
ever, Jones,  though  he  had  enough  of  the  lover  and 
of  the  hero  too  in  his  disposition,  did  not  resent 
these  slanders  as  hastily  as,  perhaps,  he  ought  to 
have  done.  To  say  the  truth,  having  seen  but  little 
of  this  kind  of  wit,  he  did  not  readily  understand 
it,  and  for  a  long  time  imagined  Mr.  Northerton  had 
really  mistaken  his  charmer  for  some  other.  But 
now,  turning  to  the  ensign  with  a  stern  aspect,  he 
said,  "  Pray,  sir,  choose  some  other  subject  for  your 
wit ;  for  I  promise  you  I  will  bear  no  jesting  with 
this  lady's  character."  "  Jesting!"  cries  the  other, 
"  d — n  me  if  ever  I  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life. 
Tom  French  of  our  regiment  had  both  her  and  her 
aunt  at  Bath."  "  Then  I  must  tell  you  in  earnest," 
cries  Jones,  "  that  you  are  one  of  the  most  impudent 
rascals  upon  earth." 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  than  the 
ensign,  together  with  a  volley  of  curses,  discharged 
a  bottle  full  at  the  head  of  Jones,  which  hitting  him 
a  little  above  the  right  temple,  brought  him  in- 
stantly to  the  ground. 

The  conqueror  perceiving  the  enemy  to  lie  mo- 
tionless before  him,  and  blood  beginning  to  flow 
pretty  plentifully  from  his  wound,  began  now  to 
think  of  quitting  the  field  of  battle,  where  no  more 


honour  was  to  be  gotten  ;  but  the  lieutenant  inter- 
posed, by  stepping  before  the  door,  and  thus  cut  off 
his  retreat. 

Northerton  was  very  importunate  with  the  lieute- 
nant for  his  liberty  ;  urging  the  ill  consequences  of 
his  stay,  asking  him,  what  he  could  have  done  less  i 
"  Zounds !"  says  he,  "  I  was  but  in  jest  with  the 
fellow.  I  never  heard  any  harm  of  miss  Western  in 
my  life."  "  Have  not  you  1"  said  the  lieutenant ; 
"  then  you  richly  deserve  to  be  hanged,  as  well  for 
making  such  jests,  as  for  using  such  a  weapon : 
you  are  my  prisoner,  sir ;  nor  shall  you  stir  from 
hence  till  a  proper  guard  comes  to  secure  you." 

Such  an  ascendant  had  our  lieutenant  over  this 
ensign,  that  all  that  fervency  of  courage  which  had 
levelled  our  poor  hero  with  the  floor,  would  scarce 
have  animated  the  said  ensign  to  have  drawn  his 
sword  against  the  lieutenant,  had  he  then  had  one 
dangling  at  his  side  :  but  all  the  swords  being  hung 
up  in  the  room,  were,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fray,  secured  by  the  French  officer.  So  that  Mr. 
Northerton  was  obliged  to  attend  the  final  issue  of 
this  affair. 

The  French  gentleman  and  Mr.  Adderly,  at  the 
desire  of  their  commanding  officer  had  raised  up  the 
body  of  Jones ;  but  as  they  could  perceive  but  little 
(if  any)  sign  of  life  in  him,  they  again  let  him  fall. 
Adderly  damning  him  for  having  blooded  his  waist- 
coat ;  and  the  Frenchman  declaring,  "  Begar,  me 
no  tush  the  Engliseman  de  mort :  me  have  heard  de 
Englise  lay,  law,  what  you  call,  hang  up  de  man. 
dat  tush  him  last." 

When  the  good  lieutenant  applied  himself  -to  the 
door,  he  applied  himself  likewise  to  the  bell ;  and 
the  drawer  immediately  attending,  he  dispatched 
him  for  a  file  of  musqueteers  and  a  surgeon.  These 
commands,  together  with  the  drawer's  report  of 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  not  only  produced  the 
soldiers,  but  presently  drew  up  the  landlord  of  the 
house,  his  wife,  and  servants,  and,  indeed,  every  one 
else  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  inn. 

To  describe  every  particular,  and  to  relate  the 
whole  conversation  of  the  ensuing  scene,  is  not 
within  my  power,  unless  I  had  forty  pens,  and  could, 
at  once,  write  with  them  altogether,  as  the  company 
now  spoke.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  content 
himself  with  the  most  remarkable  incidents,  and 
perhaps  he  may  very  well  excuse  the  rest. 

The  first  thing  done  was  securing  the  body  of 
Northerton,  who  being  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
six  men  with  a  corporal  at  their  head,  was  by  them 
conducted  from  a  place  which  he  was  very  willing 
to  leave,  tut  it  was  unluckily  to  a  place  whither  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  go.  To  say  the  truth,  so 
whimsical  are  the  desires  of  ambition,  the  very  mo- 
ment this  youth  had  attained  the  above-mentioned 
honour,  he  would  have  been  well  contented  to  have 
retired  to  some  corner  of  the  world,  where  the  fame 
of  it  should  never  have  reached  his  ears. 

It  surprises  us,  and  so  perhaps,  it  may  the  reader, 
that  the  lieutenant,  a  worthy  and  good  man,  should 
have  applied  his  chief  care,  rather  to  secure  the 
offender,  than  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  wounded 
person.  We  mention  this  observation,  not  with  any 
view  of  pretending  to  account  for  so  odd  a  behaviour, 
but  lest  some  critic  should  hereafter  plume  himself 
on  discovering  it.  We  would  have  these  gentlemen 
know  we  can  see  what  is  odd  in  characters  as  well 
as  themselves,  but  it  is  our  business  to  relate  facts 
as  they  are ;  which,  when  we  have  done,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  learned  and  sagacious  reader  to  consult 
that  original  book  of  nature,  whence  every  passage 
in  our  work  is  transcribed,  though  we  quote  not 
always  the  particular  page  for  its  authority. 
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The  company  which  now  arrived  were  of  a  diffe- 
rent disposition.  They  suspended  their  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  person  of  the  ensign,  till  they  should  see 
him  hereafter  in  a  more  engaging  attitude.  At  pre- 
sent, their  whole  concern  and  attention  were  em- 
ployed about  the  bloody  object  on  the  floor  ;  which 
being  placed  upright  in  a  chair,  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover some  symptoms  of  life  and  motion.  These  were 
no  sooner  perceived  by  the  company  (for  Jones  was 
at  first  generally  concluded  to  be  dead)  than  they 
all  fell  at  once  to  prescribing  for  him  (for  as  none 
of  the  physical  order  was  present,  every  one  there 
took  that  office  upon  him). 

Bleeding  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
room  ;  but  unluckily  there  was  no  operator  at  hand  ; 
every  one  then  cried,  "  Call  the  barber  ;  "  but  none 
stirred  a  step.  Several  cordials  were  likewise  pre- 
scribed in  the  same  ineffective  manner  ;  till  the  land- 
lord ordered  up  a  tankard  of  strong  beer,  with  a 
toast,  which  he  said  was  the  best  cordial  in  England. 

The  person  principally  assistant  on  this  occasion, 
indeed  the  only  one  who  did  any  service,  or  seemed 
likely  to  do  any,  was  the  landlady  :  she  cut  off  some 
of  her  hair,  and  applied  it  to  the  wound  to  stop  the 
blood ;  she  fell  to  chafing  the  youth's  temples  with 
her  hand  ;  and  having  expressed  great  contempt  for 
her  husband's  prescription  of  beer,  she  despatched 
one  of  her  maids  to  her  own  closet  for  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought,  she  pre- 
vailed on  Jones,  who  was  just  returned  to  his  senses, 
to  drink  a  very  large  and  plentiful  draught. 

Soon  afterwards  arrived  the  surgeon,  who  having 
viewed  the  wound,  having  shaken  his  head,  and 
blamed  every  thing  which  was  done,  ordered  his 
patient  instantly  to  bed ;  in  which  place  we  think 
proper  to  leave  him  some  time  to  his  repose,  and 
shall  here,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Containing  the  great  address  of  the  landlady,  the  great  learn- 
ing of  a  suigeon,   and   the   solid   skill  in  casuistry  of  the 
worthy  lieutenant. 

WHEN  the  wounded  man  was  carried  to  his  bed,  and 
the  house  began  again  to  clear  up  from  the  hurry 
which  this  accident  had  occasioned,  the  landlady 
thus  addressed  the  commanding  officer  :  "  I  am 
afraid,  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  young  man  did  not 
behave  himself  as  well  as  he  should  do  to  your 
honours ;  and  if  he  had  been  killed,  I  suppose  he 
had  but  his  desarts :  to  be  sure,  when  gentlemen 
admit  inferior  parsons  into  their  company,  they  oft 
to  keep  their  distance ;  but,  as  my  first  husband 
used  to  say,  few  of  'em  know  how  to  do  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  suffered 
any  fellows  to  include  themselves  into  gentlemen's 
company  ;  but  I  thoft  he  had  been  an  officer  himself, 
till  the  Serjeant  told  me  he  was  but  a  recruit." 

"  Landlady,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  "  you  mis- 
take the  whole  matter.  The  young  man  behaved 
himself  extremely  well,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  much 
better  gentleman  than  the  ensign  who  abused  him. 
If  the  young  fellow  dies,  the  man  who  struck  him 
will  have  most  reason  to  be  sorry  for  it;  for  the 
regiment  will  get  rid  of  a  very  troublesome  fellow, 
who  is  a  scandal  to  the  army ;  and  if  he  escapes 
from  the  hands  of  justice,  blame  me,  madam,  that's 
all." 

"  Ay !  ay '.  good  lack-a-day '."  said  the  landlady  ; 
"who  could  have  thoft  it1  Ay,  ay,  ay,  I  am  satis- 
fied your  honour  will  see  justice  done ;  and  to  be 
sure  it  oft  to  be  to  every  one.  Gentlemen  oft  not  to 
kill  poor  folks  without  answering  for  it.  A  poor 
man  hath  a  soul  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  his  betters." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  lieuieuant,  "  you  do 


the  volunteer  wrong :  I  dare  swear  he  is  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  the  officer." 

"  Ay !"  cried  the  landlady  ;  "  why,  look  you  there, 
now :  well,  my  first  husband  was  a  wise  man  ;  he 
used  to  say,  you  can't  always  know  the  inside  by 
the  outside.  Nay,  that  might  have  been  we»l 
enough  too ;  for  I  never  saw'd  him  till  he  was  all 
over  blood.  Who  would  have  thoft  itt  mayhap,  some 
young  gentleman  crossed  in  love.  Good  lack-a- 
day,  if  he  should  die,  what  a  concern  it  will  be  to 
his  parents !  why  sure  the  devil  must  possess  the 
wicked  wretch  to  do  such  an  act.  To  be  sure,  he 
is  a  scandal  to  the  army,  as  your  honour  says ;  for 
most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  that  ever  I  saw, 
are  quite  different  sort  of  people,  and  look  as  if 
they  would  scorn  to  spill  any  Christian  blood  as 
much  as  any  men :  I  mean,  that  is,  in  a  civil  way, 
as  my  first  husband  used  to  say.  To  be  sure, 
when  they  come  into  the  wars,  there  must  be  blood- 
shed :  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for.  The 
more  of  our  enemies  they  kill  there,  the  better :  and 
I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  they  could  kill  every 
mother's  son  of  them." 

"O  fie,  madam!"  said  the  lieutenant,  smiling; 
"  all  is  rather  too  bloody-minded  a  wish." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  am  not  at  all 
bloody-minded,  only  to  our  enemies  ;  and  there  is 
no  harm  in  that.  To  be  sure  it  is  natural  for  us 
to  wish  our  enemies  dead,  that  the  wars  may  be  at 
an  end,  and  our  taxes  be  lowered  ;  for  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  pay  as  we  do.  Why  now,  there 
is  above  forty  shillings  for  window-lights,  and  yet 
we  have  stopt  up  all  we  could  ;  we  have  almost 
blinded  the  house,  I  am  sure.  Says  I  to  the  excise- 
man, says  I,  I  think  you  oft  to  favour  us ;  I  am  sure 
we  are  very  good  friends  to  the  government :  and  so 
we  are  for  sartain,  for  we  pay  a  mint  of  money  to 
'um.  And  yet  I  often  think  to  myself  the  govern- 
ment doth  not  imagine  itself  more  obliged  to  us, 
than  to  those  that  don't  pay'um  a  farthing.  Ay,  ay, 
it  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

She  was  proceeding  in  this  manner  when  the 
surgeon  entered  the  room.  The  lieutenant  imme- 
diately asked  how  his  patient  did.  But  he  resolved 
him  only  by  saying,  "  Better,  I  believe,  than  he 
would  have  been  by  this  time,  if  I  had  not  been 
called ;  and  even  as  it  is,  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  lucky  if  I  could  have  been  called  sooner."— 
"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "the  skull  is  not 
fractured." — "  Hum,"  cries  the  surgeon:  "fractures 
are  not  always  the  most  dangerous  symptoms.  Con- 
tusions and  lacerations  are  often  attended  with 
worse  phenomena,  and  with  more  fatal  conse- 
quences, than  fractures.  People  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter  conclude,  if  the  skull  is  not 
fractured,  all  is  well ;  whereas,  I  had  rather  see  a 
man's  skull  broke  all  to  pieces,  than  some  contu- 
sions I  have  met  with." — I  hope,"  says  the  lieute- 
nant, "there  are  no  such  symptoms  here." — "  Symp- 
toms," answered  the  surgeon,  "  are  not  always  re- 
gular nor  constant.  I  have  known  very  unfavourable 
symptoms  in  the  morning  change  to  favourable  ones 
at  noon,  and  return  to  unfavourable  again  at  night. 
Of  wounds,  indeed,  it  is  rightly  and  truly  said, 
Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  I  was  once,  I  re- 
member, called  to  a  patient  who  had  received  a  vio- 
lent contusion  in  his  tibia,  by  which  the  exterior 
cutis  was  lacerated,  so  that  there  was  a  profuse  san- 
guinary discharge  ;  and  the  interior  membranes  were 
so  divellicated,  that  the  os  or  bone  very  plainly 
appeared  through  the  aperture  of  the  vulnus  or 
wound.  Some  febrile  symptoms  intervening  at  the 
same  time  (for  the  pulse  was  exuberant  and  indi- 
cated much  phlebotomy),  I  apprehended  an  imme- 
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diate  mortification.  To  prevent  which,  I  presently 
made  a  large  orifice  in  the  vein  of  the  left  arm, 
whence  I  drew  twenty  ounces  of  blood ;  which  I 
expected  to  have  found  extremely  sizy  and  glutinous, 
or  indeed  coagulated,  as  it  is  in  pleuretic  complaints ; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  it  appeared  rosy  and  florid,  and 
its  consistency  differed  little  from  the  blood  of  those 
in  perfect  health.  I  then  applied  a  fomentation  to 
the  part,  which  highly  answered  the  intention ;  and 
after  three  or  four  times  dressing,  the  wound  began 
to  discharge  a  thick  pus  or  matter,  by  which  means 
the  cohesion But  perhaps  I  do  not  make  my- 
self perfectly  well  understood V  —  "No  really," 
answered  the  lieutenant,  "  I  cannot  say  I  understand 
a  syllable." — "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  then  I 
shall  not  tire  your  patience ;  in  short,  within  six 
weeks  my  patient  was  able  to  walk  upon  his  legs  as 
perfectly  as  he  could  have  done  before  he  received 
the  contusion." — "  I  wish,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
"  you  would  be  so  kind  only  to  inform  me,  whether  j 
the  wound  this  young  gentleman  hath  had  the  mis-  j 
fortune  to  receive,  is  likely  to  prove  mortal." —  j 
"  Sir,"  answered  the  surgeon,  "  to  say  whether  a 
wound  will  prove  mortal  or  not  at  first  dressing, 
would  be  very  weak  and  foolish  presumption  :  we 
are  all  mortal,  and  symptoms  often  occur  in  a  cure 
which  the  greatest  of  our  profession  could  never 
foresee." — "  But  do  yon  think  him  in  danger  t" 
says  the  other.  "  In  danger !  ay,  surely,"  cries  the 
doctor  :  •'  who  is  there  among  us,  who,  in  the  most 
perfect  health,  can  be  said  not  to  be  in  danger  1 
Can  a  man,  therefore,  with  so  bad  a  wound  as  this 
be  said  to  be  out  of  danger  1  All  I  can  say  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  it  is  well  I  was  called  as  I  was,  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  .been 
called  sooner.  I  will  see  him  again  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  in  the  mean  time  let  him  be  kept  ex- 
tremely quiet,  and  drink  liberally  of  water-gruel." 
"  Won't  you  allow  him  sack-whey  1 "  said  the  land- 
lady. "  Ay,  ay,  sack-whey,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  if 
you  will,  provided  it  be  very  small." — "  And  a  little 
chicken  broth  too!"  added  she. — "Yes,  yes,  chicken 
broth,"  said  the  doctor,  "is -\ery  good." — "  Mayn't 
I  make  him  some  jellies  too  t"  said  the  landlady. 
"'Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  doctor;  "jellies  are  very 
good  for  wounds,  for  they  promote  cohesion."  And 
indeed  it  was  lucky  she  had  not  named  soup  or  high 
sauces,  for  the  doctor  would  have  complied,  rather 
than  have  lost  the  custom  of  the  house. 

The  doctor  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  landlady 
began  to  trumpet  forth  his  fame  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  had  not,  from  their  short  acquaintance,  con- 
ceived quite  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  physical 
abilities  as  the  good  woman,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, entertained  (and  perhaps  very  rightly) ;  for- 
though  I  am  afraid  the  doctor  was  a  little  of  a 
coxcomb,  he  might  be  nevertheless  very  much  of  a 
I  surgeon. 

The  lieutenant  having  collected  from  the  learned 
I  discourse  of  the  surgeon  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in  great 
danger,  gave  orders  for  keeping  Mr.  Northerton 
I  under  a  very  strict  guard,  designing  in  the  morning 
jto  attend  him  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  to  commit 
(the  conducting  the  troops  to  Gloucester  to  the 
j  French  lieutenant,  who,  though  he  could  neither 
write,  nor  speak  any  language,  was,  however, 
;  a  good  officer. 

In  the  evening,  our  commander  sent  a  message  to 
JMr.  Jones,  that  if  a  visit  would  not  be  troublesome, 
would  wait  on  him.  This  civility  was  very 
idly  and  thankfnlly  received  by  Jones,  and  the 
[lieutenant  accordingly  went  up  to  his  room,  where 
*ie  found  the  wounded  man  much  better  than  he 

spected ;  nay,  Jones  assured  his  friend,  that  if  he 


had  not  received  express  orders  to  the  contrary  from 
the  surgeon,  he  should  have  got  up  long  ago  ;  for  he 
appeared  to  himself  to  be  as  well  as  ever,  and  felt  no 
other  inconvenience  from  his  wound  but  an  extreme 
soreness  on  that  side  of  his  head. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,"  quoth  the  lieutenant, 
"  if  vou  was  as  well  as  you  fancy  yourself,  for  then 
vou  "could  be  able  to  do  yourself  justice  immedi- 
ately ;  for  when  a  matter  can't  be  made  up,  as  in 
case  of  a  blow,  the  sooner  you  take  him  out  the 
better ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  think  yourself  better 
than  you  are,  and  he  would  have  too  much  advantage 
over  you." 

"  I'll  try,  however,"  answered  Jones,  "  if  you 
please,  and  will  be  so  kind  to  lend  me  a  sword,  for  I 
have  none  here  of  my  own." 

"My  sword  is  heartily  at  your  service,  my  dear 
boy,"  cries  the  lieutenant,  kissing  biin  ;  "  you  are  a 
brave  lad,  and  I  love  your  spirit ;  but  I  fear  your 
strength;  for  such  a  blow,  and  so  much  loss  of 
blood,  must  have  very  much  weakened  you ;  and 
though  you  feel  no  want  of  strength  in  your  bed, 
yet  you  most  probably  would  after  a  thrust  or  two. 
I  can't  consent  to  your  taking  him  out  to-night; 
but  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  us 
before  we  get  many  days'  march  advance ;  and  I 
give  vou  my  honour  you  shall  have  satisfaction,  or 
the  man  who  hath  injured  you  shan't  stay  in  our 
regiment." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Jones,  "  it  was  possible  to  decide 
this  matter  to-night :  now  you  have  mentioned  it  to 
me,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  rest." 

"  Oh,  never  think  of  it,"  returned  the  other :  "  a 
few  days  will  make  no  difference.  The  wounds  of 
honour  are  not  like  those  in  your  body  :  they  suffer 
nothing  by  the  delay  of  cure.  It  will  be  altogether 
as  well  for  you  to  receive  satisfaction  a  week  hence 
as  now." 

"  But  suppose,"  says  Jones,  "  I  should  grow 
worse,  and  die  of  the  consequences  of  my  present 
wound  1" 

"  Then  your  honour,"  answered  the  lieutenant, 
"  will  require  no  reparation  at  all.  I  myself  will 
do  justice  to  your  character,  and  testify  to  the  world 
your  intention  to  have  acted  properly,  if  you  had 
recovered." 

"  Still,"  replied  Jones,  "  I  am  concerned  at  the 
delay.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention  it  to  you  who 
are  a  soldier ;  but  though  I  have  been  a  very  wild 
young  fellow,  still  in  my  most  serious  moments,  and 
at  the  bottom,  I  am  really  a  Christian." 

"  So  am  I  too,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  officer ; 
"  and  so  zealous  a  one,  that  I  was  pleased  with 'you 
at  dinner  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  your  religion  ; 
and  I  am  a  little  offended  with  you  now,  young  gen- 
tleman, that  you  should  express  a  fear  of  declaring 
your  faith  before  any  one." 

"  But  how  terrible  must  it  be,"  cries  Jones,  "  to 
any  one  who  is  really  a  Christian,  to  cherish  m'alice 
in  his  breast,  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  Him 
who  hath  expressly  forbid  it *  How  can  I  bear  to  do 
this  on  a  sick-bed  *  Or  how  shall  I  make  up  my 
account,  with  such  an  article  as  this  in  my  bosom 
against  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  there  is  such  a  command,"  cries 
the  lieutenant ;  "  but  a  man  of  honour  can't  keep  it. 
And  you  must  be  a  man  of  honour,  if  you  will  be 
in  the  army.  I  remember  I  once  put  the  case  to 
our  chaplain  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  he  confessed 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  it ;  but  he  said,  he 
hoped  there  might  be  a  latitude  granted  to  soldiers 
in  this  one  instance  ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  our  duty 
to  hope  so  ;  for  who  would  bear  to  live  without  his 
honour  1  No,  no,  my  dear  bov,  be  a  good  Christian 
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as  long  as  you  live  ;  but  be  a  man  of  honour  too, 
and  never  put  up  an  affront ;  not  all  the  books,  nor 
all  the  parsons  in  the  world,  shall  ever  persuade  me 
to  that.  I  love  my  religion  very  well,  but  I  love 
my  honour  more.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  wording  of  the  text,  or  in  the  translation,  or  in 
understanding  it,  or  somewhere  or  other.  But  how- 
ever that  be,  a  man  must  run  the  risk,  for  he  must 
preserve  his  honour.  So  compose  yourself  to-night, 
and  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  yourself  justice."  Here  he  gave  Jones  a 
hearty  buss,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  took  his 
leave. 

But  though  the  lieutenant's  reasoning  was  very 
satisfactory  to  himself,  it  was  not  entirely  so  to  his 
friend.  Jones  therefore  having  revolved  this  matter 
much  in  his  thoughts,  at  last  came  to  a  resolution, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  most  dreadful  chapter  indeed ;  and  which  few  readers  ought 
to  venture  upon  in  an  evening,  especially  when  alone. 

JONES  swallowed  a  large  mess  of  chicken,  or  rather 
cock,  broth,  with  a  very  good  appetite,  as  indeed  he 
would  have  done  the  cock  it  was  made  of,  with  a 
pound  of  bacon  into  the  bargain  ;  and  now,  finding 
in  himself  no  deficiency  of  either  health  or  spirit,  he 
resolved  to  get  up  and  seek  his  enemy. 

But  first  he  sent  for  the  serjeant,  who  was  his  first 
acquaintance  among  these  military  gentlemen.  Un- 
luckily that  worthy  officer  having,  in  a  literal  sense, 
taken  his  fill  of  liquor,  had  been  some  time  retired 
to  his  bolster,  where  he  was  snoring  so  loud  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  convey  a  noise  in  at  his  ears  capa- 
ble of  drowning  that  which  issued  from  his  nostrils. 

However,  as  Jones  persisted  in  his  desire  of  see- 
ing him,  a  vociferous  drawer  at  length  found  means 
to  disturb  his  slumbers,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  message.  Of  which  the  serjeant  was  no  sooner 
made  sensible,  than  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and  hav- 
ing his  clothes  already  on,  immediately  attended. 
Jones  did  not  think  fit  to  acquaint  the  serjeant  with 
his  design ;  though  he  might  have  done  it  with  great 
safety,  for  the  halberdier  was  himself  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  had  killed  his  man.  He  would  therefore 
have  faithfully  kept  this  secret,  or  indeed  any  other 
which  no  reward  was  published  for  discovering. 
But  as  Jones  knew  not  those  virtues  in  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  his  caution  was  perhaps  prudent  and 
commendable  enough. 

He  began  therefore  by  acquainting  the  serjeant, 
that  as  he  was  now  entered  into  the  army,  he  was 
ashamed  of  being  without  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
necessary  implement  of  a  soldier ;  namely,  a  sword  ; 
adding,  that  he  should  be  infinitely  obliged  to  him, 
if  he  could  procure  one.  "  For  which,"  says  he,  "  I 
will  give  you  any  reasonable  price  ;  nor  do  I  insist 
upon  its  being  silver  hilted ;  only  a  good  blade,  and 
such  as  may  become  a  soldier's  thigh." 

The  serjeant,  who  well  knew  what  had  happened, 
and  had  heard  that  Jones  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition,  immediately  concluded,  from  such  a  mes- 
sage, at  such  a  time  of  night,  and  from  a  man  in  such 
a  situation,  that  he  was  light-headed.  Now  as  he 
had  his  wit  (to  use  that  word  in  its  common  signi- 
fication) always  ready,  he  bethought  himself  of 
making  his  advantage  of  this  humour  in  this  sick 
man.  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  I  believe  I  can  fit  you.  I 
have  a  most  excellent  piece  of  stuff  by  me.  It  is  not 
indeed  silver-hilled,  which,  as  you  say,  doth  not 
become  a  soldier ;  but  the  handle  is  decent  enough, 
and  the  blade  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
blade  that — a  blade  that — in  short,  I  will  fetch  it 


you  this  instant,  and  you  shall  see  it  and  handle  it. 
I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  so  well  with  all  my 
heart." 

Being  instantly  returned  with  the  sword,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Jones,  who  took  it  and  drew  it ;  and 
then  told  the  serjeant  it  would  do  very  well,  and  bid 
him  name  his  price. 

The  serjeant  now  began  to  harangue  in  praise  of 
his  goods.  He  said  (nay  he  swore  very  heartily), 
"  that  the  blade  was  taken  from  a  French  officer,  of 
very  high  rank,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  I  took 
it  myself,"  says  he,  "from  his  side,  after  I  had 
knocked  him  o'  the  head.  The  hilt  was  a  golden 
one.  That  I  sold  to  one  of  our  fine  gentlemen; 
for  there  are  some  of  them,  an't  please  your  honour, 
who  value  the  hilt  of  a  sword  more  than  the  blade." 

Here  the  other  stopped  him,  and  begged  him  to 
name  a  price.  The  serjeant,  who  thought  Jones 
absolutely  out  of  his  senses,  and  very  near  his  end, 
was  afraid  lest  he  should  injure  his  family  by  asking 
too  little.  However,  after  a  momenl's  hesitation, 
he  contented  himself,  with  naming  twenty  guineas, 
and  swore  he  would  not  sell  it  for  less  to  his  own 
brother. 

"Twenty  guineas'."  says  Jones,  in  the  utmost 
surprise  :  "«ure  you  think  I  am  mad,  or  that  I  never 
saw  a  sword  in  my  life.  Twenly  guineas,  indeed  ! 
I  did  not  imagine  you  would  endeavour  to  impose 
upon  me.  Here,  take  the  sword — No,  now  I  think 
on't,  I  will  keep  it  myself,  and  show  it  your  officer 
in  the  morning,  acquainting  him,  at  Ihe  same  lime, 
whal  a  price  you  asked  me  for  it." 

The  serjeant,  as  we  have  said,  had  always  his  wit 
(in  sensu  prcedicto)  about  him,  and  now  plainly  saw 
that  Jones  was  not  in  the  condition  he  had  appre- 
hended him  to  be  ;  he  now,  therefore,  counterfeited 
as  great  surprise  as  the  other  had  shown,  and  said, 
"  1  am  certain,  sir,  I  have  not  asked  you  so  much  out 
of  the  way.  Besides,  you  are  to  consider,  it  is  the 
only  sword  I  have,  and  I  must  run  the  risk  of  my 
officer's  displeasure,  by  going  without  one  myself. 
And  truly,  putting  all  this  together,  I  don't  think 
twenty  shillings  was  so  much  out  of  the  way." 

"  Twenty  shillings  '."  cries  Jones  ;  "  why  you  just 
now  asked  me  twenty  guineas." — "  How!"  cries  the 
serjeant:  "sure  your  honour  must  have  mistaken 
me :  or  else  I  mistook  myself — and  indeed  I  am  but 
half  awake.  Twenty  guineas,  indeed  !  no  wonder 
your  honour  flew  into  such  a  passion.  I  say  twenty 
guineas  too.  No,  no,  I  mean  twenty  shillings,  I 
assure  you.  And  when  your  honour  comes  to  con- 
sider every  thing,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  so 
extravagant  a  price.  It  is  indeed  true,  you  may  buy 
a  weapon  which  looks  as  well  for  less  money. 
But" — 

Here  Jones  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  will  be 
so  far  from  making  any  words  with  you,  that  I  will 
give  you  a  shilling  more  than  your  demand."  He 
then  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid  him  return  to  his  bed, 
and  wished  him  a  good  march  ;  adding,  he  hoped 
to  overtake  them  before  the  division  reached  Wor- 
cester. 

The  serjeant  very  civilly  took  his  leave,  very  sa- 
tisfied with  his  merchandise,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  his  dexterous  recovery  from  that  false  step  into 
which  his  opinion  of  the  sick  man's  light-headedness 
had  betrayed  him. 

As  soon  as  the  scrjeant  was  departed,  Jones  rose 
from  his  bed,  and  dressed  himself  entirely,  putting 
on  even  his  coat,  which,  as  its  colour  was  -white, 
showed  very  visibly  the  streams  of  blood  which  had 
flowed  down  it;  and  now,  having  grasped  his  new- 
purchased  sword  in  his  hand,  he  was  going  to  issue 
forth,  when  the  thought  of  what  he  was  about  to  un« 
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dertake  laid  suddenly  hold  of  him,  and  he  began  to 
reflect  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  might  possibly  de- 
prive a  human  being  of  life,  or  might  lose  his  own. 
"  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  and  in  what  cause  do  I  ven- 
ture my  life!  Why,  in  that  of  my  honour.  And 
who  is  this  human  being!  A  rascal  who  hath  in- 
jured and  insulted  me  without  provocation.  But  is 
not  revenge  forbidden  by  Heaven  *  Yes,  but  it  is 
enjoined  by  the  world.  Well,  but  shall  I  obey  the 
world  in  opposition  to  the  express  commands  of 
Heaven  ?  Shall  I  incur  the  Divine  displeasure  rather 
than  be  called^— ha — coward — scoundrel  t — I'll  think 
no  more  ;  I  am  resolved,  and  must  fight  him." 

The  clock  had  now  struck  twelve,  and  every  one 
in  the  house  were  in  their  beds,  except  the  sentinel 
who  stood  to  guard  Northerton,  when  Jones  softly 
opening  his  door,  issued  forth  in  pursuit  of  his  ene- 
my, of  whose  place  of  confinement  he  had  received 
a  perfect  description  from  the  drawer.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  much  more  tremendous  figure 
than  he  now  exhibited.  He  had  on,  as  we  have  said, 
a  light-coloured  coat,  covered  with  streams  of  blood. 
His  face,  which  missed  that  very  blood,  as  well  as 
twenty  ounces  more  drawn  from  him  by  the  sur- 
geon, was  pallid.  Round  his  head  was  a  quantity 
of  bandage,  not  unlike  a  turban.  In  the  right  hand 
he  carried  a  sword,  and  in  the  left  a  candle.  So 
that  the  bloody  Banquo  was  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  him.  In  fact,  I  believe  a  more  dreadful 
apparition  was  never  raised  in  a  church-vard,  nor  in 
the  imagination  of  any  good  people  met  in  a  winter 
evening  over  a  Christmas  fire  in  Somersetshire. 

When  the  sentinel  first  saw  our  hero  approach, 
his  hair  began  gently  to  lift  up  his  grenadier  cap ; 
and  in  the  same  instant  his  knees  fell  to  blows  with 
each  other.  Presently  his  whole  body  was  seized 
with  worse  than  an  ague  fit.  He  then  fired  his 
piece,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face. 

Whether  fear  or  courage  was  the  occasion  of  his 
firing,  or  whether  he  took  aim  at  the  object  of  his 
terror,  I  cannot  say.  If  "he  did,  however,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  miss  his  man. 

Jones  seeing  the  fellow  fall,  guessed  the  cause  of 
his  fright,  at  which  he  could  not  forbear  smiling, 
not  in  the  least  reflecting  on  the  danger  from  which 
he  had  just  escaped.  He  then  passed  by  the  fellow, 
who  still  continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  fell, 
and  entered  the  room  where  Xortherton,  as  he  had 
heard,  was  confined.  Here,  in  a  solitary  situation, 
he  found — an  emptv  quart  pot  standing  on  the 
table,  on  which  some  beer  being  spilt,  it  looked  as 
if  the  room  had  lately  been  inhabited ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  was  entirely  vacant. 

Jones  then  apprehended  it  might  lead  to  some 
other  apartment ;  but  upon  searching  all  around-it, 
he  could  perceive  no  other  door  than  that  at  which 
he  entered,  and  where  the  sentinel  had  been  posted. 
He  then  proceeded  to  call  Xortherton  several  "times 
by  his  name ;  but  no  one  answered ;  nor  did  this 
serve  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  confirm  the  sen- 
tinel in  his  terrors,  who  was  now  convinced  that  the 
volunteer  was  dead  of  his  wounds,  and  that  his 
ghost  was  come  in  search  of  the  murderer :  he  now 
lay  in  all  the  agonies  of  horror ;  and  I  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  some  of  those  actors,  who  are  here- 
after to  represent  a  man  frighted  out  of  his  wits, 
had  seen  him,  that  they  might  be  taught  to  copy 
nature,  instead  of  performing  several  antic  tricks 
and  gestures,  for  the  entertainment  and  applause  of 
the  galleries. 

Perceiving  the  bird  was  flown,  at  least  despairing 
to  find  him,  and  rightly  apprehending  that  the  re- 
port of  the  firelock  would  alarm  the  whole  house, 
our  hero  now  blew  out  his  candle,  and  gentlv  stole 


back  again  to  his  chamber,  and  to  his  bed  ;  whither 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  gotten  undis- 
covered, had  any  other  person  been  on  the  same 
staircase,  save  only  one  gentleman  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout ;  for  before  he  could 
reach  the  door  to  his  chamber,  the  hall  where  the 
sentinel  had  been  posted  was  half  full  of  people, 
some  in  their  shirts,  and  others  not  half  dressed,  all 
very  earnestly  inquiring  of  each  other  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  soldier  was  now  found  lying  in  the  same  place 
and  posture  in  which  we  just  now  left  him.  Several 
immediately  applied  themselves  to  raise  him,  and 
some  concluded  him  dead ;  but  they  presently  saw 
their  mistake,  for  he  not  only  struggled  with  those 
who  laid  their  hands  on  him,  but  fell  a  roaring  like 
a  bull.  In  reality,  he  imagined  so  many  spirits  or 
devils  were  handling  him  ;  for  his  imagination  being 
possessed  with  the  horror  of  an  apparition,  converted 
every  object  he  saw  or  felt  into  nothing  but  ghosts 
and  spectres. 

At  length  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
got  upon  his  legs ;  when  candles  being  brought,  and 
seeing  two  or  three  of  his  comrades  present,  he  came 
a  little  to  himself;  but  when  they  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  i  he  answered,  "  I  am  a  dead  man, 
that's  all,  I  am  a  dead  man,  I  can't  recover  it,  I 
have  seen  him." — "  What  hast  thou  seen,  Jack  t" 
says  one  of  the  soldiers.  "  Why,  I  have  seen  the 
young  volunteer  that  was  killed  yesterday."  He 
then  imprecated  the  most  heavy  curses  on  himself, 
if  he  had  not  seen  the  volunteer,  all  over  blood,  vo- 
miting fire  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  pass  by 
him  into  the  chamber  where  ensign  Northerton  was, 
and  then  seizing  the  ensign  by  the  throat,  fly  away 
with  him  in  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  relation  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 
the  audience.  All  the  women  present  believed  it 
firmly,  and  prayed  Heaven  to  defend  them  from 
murder.  Amongst  the  men  too,  many  had  faith  in 
the  story  ;  but  others  turned  it  into  derision  and  ri- 
j  dicule ;  and  a  Serjeant  who  was  present  answered 
very  coolly,  "  Young  man,  you  will  hear  more  of 
this,  for  going  to  sleep  and  dreaming  on  your  post." 

The  soldier  replied,  "  You  may  punish  me  if  you 
please ;  but  I  was  as  broad  awake  as  I  am  now  ;  and 
the  devil  carry  me  away,  as  he  hath  the  ensign,  if 
I  did  not  see  the  dead  man,  as  I  tell  you,  with  eyes 
as  big  and  as  fiery  as  two  large  flambeaux." 

The  commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  house,  were  now  both  arrived ;  for 
the  former  being  awake  at  the  time,  and  hearing 
the  sentinel  fire  his  piece,  thought  it  his  duty  to  rise 
immediately,  though  he  had  no  great  apprehensions 
of  any  mischief;  whereas  the  apprehensions  of  the 
latter  were  much  greater,  lest  her  spoons  and  tankards 
should  be  upon  the  march,  without  having  received 
any  such  orders  from  her. 

Our  poor  sentinel,  to  whom  the  sight  of  this  officer 
was  not  much  more  welcome  than  the  apparition,  as 
he  thought  it,  which  he  had  seen  before,  again  re- 
lated the  dreadful  story,  and  with  many  additions  of 
blood  and  fire :  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  gain 
no  credit  with  either  of  the  last-mentioned  persons ; 
for  the  officer,  though  a  very  religious  man,  was 
free  from  all  terrors  of  this  kind ;  besides,  having  so 
lately  left  Jones  in  the  condition  we  have  seen,  he 
had  no  suspicion  of  his  being  dead.  As  for  the 
landlady,  though  not  over  religious,  she  had  no 
kind  of  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  spirits ;  but 
there  was  a  circumstance  in  the  tale  which  she  well 
knew  to  be  false,  as  we  shall  inform  the  reader  pre- 
sently. 

But  whether   Xorthertoa   was   carried   awav  in 
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thunder  or  fire,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  he  was 
gone,  it  was  now  certain  that  his  body  was  no  longer 
in  custody.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  lieutenant 
formed  a  conclusion  not  very  different  from  what 
the  Serjeant  is  just  mentioned  to  have  made  before, 
and  immediately  ordered  the  sentinel  to  be  taken 
prisoner.  So  that,  by  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune 
(though  not  very  uncommon  in  a  military  life),  the 
guard  became  the  guarded. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  adventure. 
BESIDES  the  suspicion  of  sleep,  the  lieutenant  har- 
boured another  and  worse  doubt  against  the  poor 
sentinel,  and  this  was,  that  of  treachery ;  for  as  he 
believed  not  one  syllable  of  the  apparition,  so  he 
imagined  the  whole  to  be  an  invention,  formed  only 
to  impose  upon  him,  and  that  the  fellow  had  in 
reality  been  bribed  by  Northerton  to  let  him  escape. 
And  this  he  imagined  the  rather,  as  the  fright  ap- 
peared to  him  the  more  unnatural  in  one  who  had 
the  character  of  as  brave  and  bold  a  man  as  any  in 
the  regiment,  having  been  in  several  actions,  having 
received  several  wounds,  and,  in  a  word,  having 
behaved  himself  always  like  a  good  and  valiant 
soldier. 

That  the  reader,  therefore,  may  not  conceive  the 
least  ill  opinion  of  such  a  person,  we  shall  not  delay 
a  moment  in  rescuing  his  character  from  the  impu- 
tation of  this  guilt. 

Mr.  Northerton  then,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
was  fully  satisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  this  action.  He  had  perhaps  seen,  or 
heard,  or  guessed,  that  envy  is  apt  to  attend  fame. 
3S"ot  that  I  would  here  insinuate  that  he  was  hea- 
thenishly  inclined  to  believe  in,  or  to  worship  the 
goddess  Nemesis  ;  for,  in  fact,  I  am  convinced  he 
never  heard  of  her  name.  He  was,  besides,  of  an 
active  disposition,  and  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
those  close  winter  quarters  in  the  castle  of  Glou- 
cester, for  which  a  justice  of  peace  might  possibly 
give  him  a  billet.  Nor  was  he  moreover  free  from 
some  uneasy  meditations  on  a  certain  wooden  edifice, 
which  I  forbear  to  name,  in  conformity  to  the  opi- 
nion of  mankind,  who,  I  think,  rather  ought  to  ho- 
nour than  to  be  ashamed  of  this  building,  as  it  is,  or 
at  least  might  be  made,  of  more  benefit  to  society 
than  almost  any  other  public  erection.  In  a  word, 
to  hint  at  no  more  reasons  for  his  conduct,  Mr. 
Northerton  was  desirous  of  departing  that  evening, 
and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  contrive  the 
quomodo,  which  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty. 

Now  this  young  gentleman,  though  somewhat 
crooked  in  his  morals,  was  perfectly  straight  in  his 
person,  which  was  extremely  strong  and  well  made. 
His  face  too  was  accounted  handsome  by  the  gene- 
rality of  women,  for  it  was  broad  and  ruddy,  with 
tolerably  good  teeth.  Such  charms  did  not  fail 
making  an  impression  on  my  landlady,  who  had  no 
little  relish  for  this  kind  of  beauty.  She  had,  indeed, 
a  real  compassion  for  the  young  man;  and  hearing 
from  the  surgeon  that  affairs  were  like  to  go  ill  with 
the  volunteer,  she  suspected  they  might  hereafter 
wear  no  benign  aspect  with  the  ensign.  Having 
obtained,  therefore,  leave  to  make  him  a  visit,  and 
finding  him  in  a  very  melancholy  mood,  which  she 
considerably  heightened  by  telling  him  there  were 
scarce  any  hopes  of  the  volunteer's  life,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  forth  some  hints,  which  the  other 
readily  and  eagerly  taking  up,  they  soon  came  to  a 
ri^ht  understanding;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  the  ensign  should,  at  a  certain  signal,  ascend 


the  chimney,  which  communicating  very  soon  with 
that  of  the  kitchen,  he  might  there  again  let  himself 
down  ;  for  which  she  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
by  keeping  the  coast  clear. 

But  lest  our  readers,  of  a  different  complexion, 
should  take  this  occasion  of  too  hastily  condemning 
all  compassion  as  a  folly,  and  pernicious  to  society, 
we  think  proper  to  mention  another  particular  which 
might  possibly  have  some  little  share  in  this  action. 
The  ensign  happened  to  be  at  this  time  possessed  of 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  which  did  indeed  belong  to 
the  whole  company ;  for  the  captain  having  quar- 
relled with  his  lieutenant,  had  entrusted  the  payment 
of  his  company  to  the  ensign.  This  money,  how- 
ever, he  thought  proper  to  deposit  in  my  landlady's 
hand,  possibly  by  way  of  bail  or  security  that  he 
would  hereafter  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge 
against  him  ;  but  whatever  were  the  conditions,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  she  had  the  money  and  the  ensign  his 
liberty. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  expect,  from  the  compas- 
sionate temper  of  this  good  woman,  that  when  she 
saw  the  poor  sentinel  taken  prisoner  for  a  fact  of 
which  she  knew  him  innocent,  she  should  imme- 
diately have  interposed  in  his  behalf ;  but  whether 
it  was  that  she  had  already  exhausted  all  her  compas- 
sion in  the  above-mentioned  instance,  or  that  the 
features  of  this  fellow,  though  not  very  different 
from  those  of  the  ensign,  could  not  raise  it,  I  will 
not  determine  ;  but,  far  from  being  an  advocate  for 
the  present  prisoner,  she  urged  his  guilt  to  his  officer, 
declaring,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  that  she 
would  not  have  had  any  concern  in  the  escape  of  a 
murderer  for  all  the  world. 

Every  thing  was  now  once  more  quiet,  and  most 
of  the  company  returned  again  to  their  beds  ;  but 
the  landlady,  either  from  the  natural  activity  of  her 
disposition,  or  from  her  fear  for  her  plate,  having  no 
propensity  to  sleep,  prevailed  with  the  officers,  as 
they  were  to  march  within  little  more  than  an  hour, 
to  spend  that  time  with  her  over  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Jones  had  lain  awake  all  this  while,  and  had  heard 
great  part  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  had  passed, 
of  which  he  had  now  some  curiosity  to  know  the 
particulars.  He  therefore  applied  to  his  bell,  which 
he  rung  at  least  twenty  times  without  any  effect ; 
for  my  landlady  was  in  such  high  mirth  with  her 
company,  that  no  clapper  could  be  heard  there  but 
her  own  ;  and  the  drawer  and  chambermaid,  who 
were  sitting  together  in  the  kitchen  (for  neither 
durst  he  sit  up  nor  she  lie  in  bed  alone),  the  more 
they  heard  the  bell  ring  the  more  they  were  fright- 
ened, and  as  it  were  nailed  down  in  their  places. 

At  last,  at  a  lucky  interval  of  chat,  the  sound 
reached  the  ears  of  our  good  landlady,  who  presently 
sent  forth  her  summons,  which  both  her  servants  in- 
stantly obeyed.  "  Joe,"  says  the  mistress,  "  don't  you 
hear  the  gentleman's  bell  ring  1  Why  don't  you  go 
up!" — "It  is  not  my  business,"  answered  the 
drawer,  "  to  wait  upon  the  chambers, — it  is  Betty 
Chambermaid's." — "  If  you  come  to  that,"  answered 
the  maid,  "  it  is  not  my  business  to  wait  upon  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  done  it,  indeed,  sometimes ;  but  the 
devil  fetch  me  if  ever  I  do  again,  since  you  make 
your  preambles  about  it."  The  bell  still  ringing 
violently,  their  mistress  fell  into  a  passion,  and 
swore,  if  the  drawer  did  not  go  up  immediately,  she 
would  turn  him  away  that  very  morning.  "If  you 
do,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I  can't  help  it.  I  won't  do. 
another  servant's  business."  She  then  applied  her- 
self to  the  maid,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  by  gen- 
tle means  ;  but  all  in  vain  :  Betty  \\  as  as  inflexible 
as  Joe.  Both  insisted  it  was  not  their  business,  and 
they  would  not  do  it. 
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The  lieutenant  then  fell  a  laughing,  and  said, 
"  Come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  contention  ;  "  and 
then  turning  to  the  servants,  commended  them  for 
their  resolution  in  not  giving  up  the  point;  but 
added,  he  was  sure,  if  one  would  consent  to  go  the 
other  would.  To  which  proposal  they  both  agreed 
in  an  instant,  and  accordingly  went  up  very  lovingly 
and  close  together.  When  they  were  gone,  the  lieu- 
tenant appeased  the  wrath  of  the  landlady,  by  satis- 
fying her  why  they  were  both  so  unwilling  to  go 
alone. 

They  returned  soon  after,  and  acquainted  their 
mistress,  that  the  sick  gentleman  was  so  far  from 
being  dead,  that  he  spoke  as  heartily  as  if  he  was 
well  ;  and  that  he  gave  his  service  to  the  captain, 
and  should  be  very  glad  of  the  favour  of  seeing  him 
before  he  marched. 

The  good  lieutenant  immediately  complied  with 
his  desires,  and  sitting  down  by  his  bed-side,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  scene  which  had  happened 
below,  concluding  with  his  intentions  to  make  an 
example  of  the  sentinel. 

Upon  this  Jones  related  to  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  not  to  punish  the  poor 
soldier,  "who,  I  am  confident,"  says  he,  "is  as  in- 
nocent of  the  ensign's  escape,  as  he  is  of  forging 
ID}  lie,  or  of  endeavouring  to  impose  on  you." 

The  lieutenant  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then 
answered  :  ""Why,  as  you  have  cleared  the  fellow  of 
one  part  of  the  charge,  so  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prove  the  other,  because  he  was  not  the  only  sen- 
tiiiel.  But  I  have  a  good  mind  to  punish  the  rascal 
for  being  a  coward.  Yet  who  knows  what  effect 
the  terror  of  such  an  apprehension  may  havel 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  hath  always  behaved  well 
against  an  enemy.  Come,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see 
any  sign  of  religion  in  these  fellows ;  so  I  promise 
you  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty  when  we  march.  But 
hark,  the  general  beats.  My  dear  boy,  give  me 
another  buss.  Don't  discompose  nor  hurry  your- 
self; but  remember  the  Christian  doctrine  of  pati- 
ence, and  I  warrant  you  will  soon  be  able  to  do 
yourself  justice,  and  to  take  an  honourable  revenge 
on  the  fellow  who  hath  injured  jou."  The  lieu- 
tenant then  departed,  and  Jones  endeavoured  to 
compose  himself  to  rest. 


BOOK  VIII. 

CONTAINING    ABOVE    TWO   DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  wonderful  long  chapter  concerning  the  marvel!  oils;  being 
much  the  longest  of  all  our  introductory  chapters. 

As  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  book  in  which  the 
course  of  our  history  will  oblige  us  to  relate  some 
matters  of  a  more  strange  and  surprising  kind  than 
any  which  have  hitherto  occurred,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  the  prolegomenous,  or  introductory  chapter, 
to  say  something  of  that  species  of  writing  which  is 
called  the  marvellous.  To  this  we  shall,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  ourselves,  as  of  others,  endeavour  to  set 
some  certain  bounds;  and  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  necessary,  as  critics*  of  different  complexions 
are  here  apt  to  run  into  very  different  extremes  ; 
for  while  some  are,  with  M.  Dacier,  ready  to  allow, 
that  the  same  thing  which  is  impossible  may  be  yet 
probablef,  others  have  so  little  historic  or  poe'tic 
faith,  that  they  believe  nothing  to  be  either  possible 

•  By  this  word  here,  ind  in  most  other  parts  of  our  work, 
»c  mean  every  readier  in  the  world, 

t  it  is  happy  for  M.  Dicier  that  he  was  not  an  Iiishman. 


or  probable,  the  like  to  which  have  not  occurred  to 
their  own  observation. 

First,  then,  I  think  it  may  very  reasonably  be  re- 
quired of  every  writer,  that  he  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  ;  and  still  remembers  that  what 
it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  perform,  it  is  scarce 
possible  for  man  to  believe  he  did  perform.  This 
conviction  perhaps  gave  birth  to  many  stories  of 
the  ancient  heathen  deities  (for  most  of  them  are 
of  poetical  original).  The  poet,  being  desirous  to 
indulge  a  wanton  and  extravagant  imagination,  took 
refuge  in  that  power,  of  the  extent  of  which  his 
readers  were  no  judges,  or  rather  which  they  ima- 
gined to  be  infinite,  and  consequently  they  could 
not  be  shocked  at  any  prodigies  related  of  it.  This 
hath  been  strongly  urged  in  defence  of  Homer's  mi- 
racles ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  defence  ;  not,  as  Mr.  Pope 
would  have  it,  because  Ulysses  told  a  set  of  foolish 
lies  to  the  Phaeacians,  who  were  a  very  dull  nation  ; 
but  because  the  poet  himself  wrote  to  heathens,  to 
whom  poetical  fables  were  articles  of  faith.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  confess,  so  compassionate  is  my 
temper,  I  wish  Polypheme  had  confined  himself  to 
his  milk  diet,  and  preserved  his  eye ;  nor  could 
Ulysses  be  much  more  concerned  than  myself,  when 
his  companions  were  turned  into  swine  by  Circe, 
who  showed  I  think,  afterwards,  too  much  regard 
for  man's  flesh  to  be  supposed  capable  of  converting 
it  into  bacon.  I  wish,  likewise,  with  all  my  heart, 
that  Homer  could  have  known  the  rule  prescribed 
by  Horace,  to  introduce  supernatural  agents  as  sel- 
dom as  possible.  "We  should  not  then  have  seen  his 
gods  coming  on  trivial  errands,  and  often  behaving 
themselves  so  as  not  only  to  forfeit  all  title  to  re- 
spect, but  to  become  the  objects  of  scorn  and  derision, 
A  conduct  which  must  have  shocked  the  credulity 
of  a  pious  and  sagacious  heathen  ;  and  which  could 
never  have  been  defended,  unless  by  agreeing  with 
a  supposition  to  which  I  have  been  sometimes  al- 
most inclined,  that  this  most  glorious  poet,  as  he 
certainly  was,  had  an  intent  to  burlesque  the  super- 
stitious faith  of  his  own  age  and  country. 

But  I  have  rested  too  long  on  a  doctrine  which 
can  be  of  no  use  to  a  Christian  writer ;  for  as  he 
cannot  introduce  into  his  works  any  of  that  heavenly 
host  which  make  a  part  of  his  creed,  so  it  is  horrid 
puerility  to  search  the  heathen  theology  for  any  of 
those  deities  who  have  been  long  since  dethroned 
from  their  immortality.  Lord  Shaftesbary  observes, 
that  nothing  is  more  cold  than  the  invocation  of  a 
muse  by  a  modern  -  he  might  have  added,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  A  modern  may  with 
much  more  elegance  invoke  a  ballad,  as  some  have 
thought  Homer  did,  or  a  mug  of  ale,  with  the  author 
of  Hudibras ;  which  latter  may  perhaps  have  in- 
spired much  more  poetry,  as  well  as  prose,  than  all 
the  liquors  of  Hippocreue  or  Helicon. 

The  only  supernatural  agents  which  can  in  any 
manner  be  allowed  to  us  moderns,  are  ghosts ;  but 
of  these  I  would  advise  an  author  to  be  extremely 
sparing.  These  are  indeed  like  arsenic,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  in  physic,  to  be  used  with  the  ut- 
most caution ;  nor  would  I  advise  the  introduction 
of  them  at  all  in  those  works,  or  by  those  authors,  to 
which,  or  to  whom,  a  horse-laugh  in  the  reader  would 
be  any  great  prejudice  or  mortification. 

As  for  elves  and  fairies,  and  other  such  mummery, 
I  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  them,  as  I  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  confine  within  any  bounds 
those  surprising  imaginations,  for  whose  vast  capa- 
city the  limits  of  human  nature  are  too  narrow  ; 
whose  works  are  to  be  considered  as  a  new  creation  ; 
and  who  have  consequently  just  right  to  do  what 
they  will  with  their  own. 
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Man  therefore  is  the  highest  subject  (unless  on 
very  extraordinary  occasions  indeed)  which  presents 
itself  to  the  pen  of  our  historian,  or  of  our  poet ;  and, 
in  relating  his  actions,  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  we  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  agent  we 
describe. 

Nor  is  possibility  alone  sufficient  to  justify  us  ;  we 
must  keep  likewise  within  the  rules  of  probability. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  ;  or  if  not,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  wise  man,  whose  authority 
will  be  as  weighty  when  it  is  as  old,  "  That  it  is  no 
excuse  for  a  poet  who  relates  what  is  incredible, 
that  the  thing  related  is  really  matter  of  fact."  This 
may  pehaps  be  allowed  true  with  regard  to  poetry, 
but  it  may  be  thought  impracticable  to  extend  it  to 
the  historian  ;  for  he  is  obliged  to  record  matters  as 
he  finds  them,  though  they  may  be  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  nature  as  will  require  no  small  degree  of 
historical  faith  to  swalloAV  them.  Such  was  the  suc- 
cessless armament  of  Xerxes  described  by  Herodo- 
tus, or  the  successful  expedition  of  Alexander  re- 
lated by  Arrian.  Such  of  later  years  was  the  vic- 
tory of  Agincourt  obtained  by  Harry  the  Fifth,  or 
that  of  Narva  won  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe- 
den. All  which  instances,  the  more  we  reflect  on 
them,  appear  still  the  more  astonishing. 

Such  facts,  however,  as  they  occur  in  the  thread 
of  the  story,  nay,  indeed,  as  they  constitute  the  es- 
sential parts  of  it,  the  historian  is  not  only  justifiable 
in  recording  as  they  really  happened,  but  indeed 
would  be  unpardonable  should  he  omit  or  alter 
them.  But  there  are  other  facts  not  of  such  conse- 
quence nor  so  necessary,  which,  though  ever  so  well 
attested,  may  nevertheless  be  sacrificed  to  oblivion 
in  complaisance  to  the  scepticism  of  a  reader.  Such 
is  that  memorable  story  of  the  ghost  of  George 
Villers,  which  might  with  more  propriety  have  been 
made  a  present  of  to  Dr.  Drelincourt,  to  have  kept 
the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Neal  company,  at  the  head  of  his 
Discourse  upon  Death,  than  have  been  introduced 
into  so  solemn  a  work  as  the  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

To  say  the  truth,  if  the  historian  will  confine  him- 
self to  what  really  happened,  and  utterly  reject  any 
circumstance,  which,  though  never  so  well  attested, 
he  must  be  well  assured  is  false,  he  will  sometimes 
fall  into  the  marvellous,  but  never  into  the  incre- 
dible. He  will  often  raise  the  wonder  and  surprise 
of  his  reader,  but  never  that  incredulous  hatred 
mentioned  by  Horace.  It  is  by  falling  into  fiction, 
therefore,  that  we  generally  offend  against  this  rule, 
of  deserting  probability,  which  the  historian  seldom, 
if  ever,  quits,  till  he  forsakes  his  character  and  com- 
mences a  writer  of  romance.  In  this,  however, 
those  historians  who  relate  public  transactions,  have 
the  advantage  of  us  who  confine  ourselves  to  scenes 
of  private  life.  The  credit  of  the  former  is  by  common 
notoriety  supported  for  a  long  time  ;  and  public  re- 
cords, with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  au- 
thors, bear  evidence  to  their  truth  in  future  ages. 
Thus  a  Trajan  and  an  Antoninus,  a  Nero  and  a  Ca- 
ligula, have  all  met  with  the  belief  of  posterity  ;  and 
no  one  doubts  but  that  men  so  very  good,  and  so 
very  bad,  were  once  the  masters  of  mankind. 

But  we  who  deal  in  private  character,  who  search 
into  the  most  retired  recesses,  and  draw  forth  exam- 
ples of  virtue  arid  vice  from  holes  and  corners  of  the 
world,  are  in  a  more  dangerous  situation.  As  we 
have  no  public  notoriety,  no  concurrent  testimony, 
no  records  to  support  and  corroborate  whit  we  de- 
liver, it  becomes  us  to  keep  within  the  limits  not 
only  of  possibility,  but  of  probability  too  ;  and  this 
more  especially  in  painting  what  is  greatly  good  and 
amiable.  Knavery  and  folly,  though  never  so  ex 


orbitant,  will  more  easily  meet  with  assent ;  for  ill- 
nature  adds  great  support  and  strength  to  faith. 

Thus  we  may,  perhaps,  with  little  danger,  relate 
the  history  of  Fisher ;  who  having  long  owed  his 
bread  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Derby,  and  having 
one  morning  received  a  considerable  bounty  from 
his  hands,  yet,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  what 
remained  in  his  friend's  scrutoire,  concealed  him- 
self in  a  public  office  of  the  Temple,  through  which 
there  was  a  passage  into  Mr.  Derby's  chambers. 
Here  he  overheard  Mr.  Derby  for  many  hours  so- 
lacing himself  at  an  entertainment  which  he  that 
evening  gave  his  friends,  and  to  which  Fisher 
had  been  invited.  During  all  this  time,  no  tender, 
no  grateful  reflections  arose  to  restrain  his  purpose  ; 
but  when  the  poor  gentleman  had  let  his  company 
out  through  the  office,  Fisher  came  suddenly  from 
his  lurking  place,  and  walking  softly  behind  his 
friend  into  his  chamber,  discharged  a  pistol-ball 
into  his  head.  This  may  be  believed  when  the  bones 
of  Fisher  are  as  rotten  as  his  heart.  Nay,  perhaps, 
it  will  be  credited,  that  the  villain  went  two  days 
afterwards  with  some  young  ladies  to  the  play  of 
Hamlet ;  and  with  an  unaltered  countenance  heard 
one  of  the  ladies,  who  little  suspected  how  near  she 
was  to  the  person,  cry  out,  "  Good  God!  if  the  man 
that  murdered  Mr.  Derby  was  now  present !"  mani- 
festing in  this  a  more  seared  and  callous  conscience 
than  even  Nero  himself;  of  whom  we  are  told  by 
Suetonius,  "  that  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  became  immediately  intol- 
erable, and  so  continued  ;  nor  could  all  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  soldiers,  of  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  allay  the  horrors  of  his  conscience." 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  should  I  tell  my 
reader,  that  I  had  known  a  man  whose  penetrating 
genius  had  enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  fortune  in 
a  way  where  no  beginning  was  chalked  out  to  him  ; 
that  he  had  done  this  with  the  most  perfect  preser- 
vation of  his  integrity,  and  not  only  without  the 
least  injustice  or  injury  to  any  one  individual  per- 
son, but  with  the  highest  advantage  to  trade,  and  a 
vast  increase  of  the  public  revenue  ;  that  he  had  ex- 
pended one  part  of  the  income  of  this  fortune  in  dis- 
covering a  taste  superior  to  most,  by  works  where 
the  highest  dignity  was  united  with  the  purest  sim- 
plicity, and  another  part  in  displaying  a  degree  of 
goodness  superior  to  all  men,  by  acts  of  charity  to 
objects  whose  only  recommendations  were  their 
merits,  or  their  wants  ;  that  he  was  most  industrious 
in  searching  after  merit  in  distress,  most  eager  to 
relieve  it,  and  then  as  careful  (perhaps  too  careful) 
to  conceal  what  he  had  done ;  that  his  house*  his 
furniture,  his  gardens,  his  table,  his  private  hospi- 
tality, and  his  public  beneficence,  all  denoted  the 
mind  from  which  they  flowed,  and  were  all  intrinsi- 
cally rich  and  noble,  without  tinsel,  or  external  os- 
tentation ;  that  he  filled  every  relation  in  life  with 
the  most  adequate  virtue ;  that  he  was  most  piously 
religious  to  his  Creator,  most  zealously  loyal  to  his 
sovereign ;  a  most  tender  husband  to  his  wife,  a 
kind  relation,  a  munificent  patron,  a  warm  and  firm 
friend,  a  knowing  and  a  cheerful  companion,  in- 
dulgent to  his  servants,  hospitable  to  his  neighbours, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  benevolent  to  all  man- 
kind. Should  I  add  to  these  the  epithets  of  wise, 
brave,  elegant,  and  indeed  every  other  amiable  epi- 
thet in  our  language,  I  might  surely  sny, 
— Quiscredetf  nemo  Hercu'el  nemo; 
Veidntt,  vet  nemo; 
and  yet  I  know  a  man  who  is  all  I  have  here  de- 
scribed. But  a  single  instance  (and  I  really  know 
not  such  another)  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  us, 
while  we  arc  writing  to  thousands. who  never  heard 
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of  the  person,  nor  of  any  thing  like  him.  Such 
rarce  aces  should  be  remitted  to  the  epitaph  writer, 
or  to  some  poet  who  may  condescend  to  hitch  him 
in  a  distich,  or  to  slide  him  into  a  rhyme  with  an 
air  of  carelessness  and  neglect,  without  giving  any 
offence  to  the  reader. 

In  the  last  place,  the  action  should  be  such  as  may 
not  only  be  within  the  compass  of  human  agency, 
and  which  human  agents  may  probably  be  supposed 
to  do  ;  but  they  should  be  likely  for  the  very  actors 
and  characters  themselves  to  have  performed ;  for 
what  may  be  only  wonderful  and  surprising  in  one 
man,  may  become  improbable,  or  indeed  impossible, 
when  related  of  another. 

This  last  requisite  is  what  the  dramatic  critics  call 
conservation  of  character  ;  and  it  requires  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  judgment,  and  a  most  exact 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

It  is  admirably  remarked  by  a  most  excellent 
writer,  that  zeal  can  no  more  hurry  a  man  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  itself,  than  a  rapid  stream  can 
carry  a  boat  against  its  own  current.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  for  a  man  to  act  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  is,  if  not  impossible, 
as  improbable  and  as  miraculous  as  any  thing  which 
can  well  be  conceived.  Should  the  best  parts  of 
the  story  of  M.  Antoninus  be  ascribed  to  Nero,  or 
should  the  worst  incidents  of  Nero's  life  be  imputed 
to  Antoninus,  what  would  be  more  shocking  to  be- 
lieve than  either  instance  !  whereas  both  these  being 
related  of  their  proper  agent,  constitute  the  truly 
marvellous. 

Our  modern  authors  of  comedy  have  fallen  almost 
universally  into  the  error  here  hinted  at ;  their  heroes 
generally  are  notorious  rogues,  and  their  heroines 
abandoned  jades,  during  the  first  four  acts ;  but  in 
the  fifth,  the  former  become  very  worthy  gentlemen, 
and  the  latter  women  of  virtue  and  discretion  :  nor 
is  the  writer  often  so  kind  as  to  give  himself  the  least 
trouble  to  reconcile  or  account  for  this  monstrous 
change  and  incongruity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other 
reason  to  be  assigned  for  it,  than  because  the  play 
is  drawing  to  a  conclusion  ;  as  if  it  was  no  less  na- 
tural in  a  rogue  to  repent  in  the  last  act  of  a  play, 
than  in  the  last  of  his  life  ;  which  we  perceive  to  be 
generally  the  case  at  Tyburn,  a  place  which  might 
indeed  close  the  scene  of  some  comedies  with  much 
propriety,  as  the  heroes  in  these  are  most  commonly 
eminent  for  those  very  talents  which  not  only  bring 
men  to  the  gallows,  but  enable  them  to  make  an 
heroic  figure  when  they  are  there. 

Within  these  few  restrictions,  I  think,  every 
writer  may  be  permitted  to  deal  as  much  in  the 
wonderful  as  he  pleases ;  nay,  if  he  thus  keeps  within 
the  rules  of  credibility,  the  more  he  can  surprise  the 
reader,  the  more  he  will  engage  his  attention,  and  the 
more  he  will  charm  him.  As  a  genius  of  the  highest 
rank  observes  in  his  fifth  chapter  of  the  Bathos, 
"  The  great  art  of  all  poetry  is  to  mix  truth  with 
fiction,  in  order  to  join  the  credible  with  the  sur- 
prising." 

For  though  every  good  author  will  confine  him- 
self within  the  bounds  of  probability,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that.his  characters,  or  his  incidents, 
should  be  trite,  common,  or  vulgar  ;  such  as  happen 
in  every  street,  or  in  every  house,  or  which  may  be 
met  with  in  the  home  articles  of  a  newspaper. 
Nor  must  he  be  inhibited  from  showing  many  per- 
sons and  things,  which  may  possibly  have  never 
fallen  within  the  knowledge  of  great  part  of  his 
readers.  If  the  writer  strictly  observes  the  rules 
above  mentioned,  he  hath  discharged  his  part ;  and 
is  then  entitled  to  some  faith  from  his  reader,  who 
is  indeed  guilty  of  critical  infidelity  if  he  disbelieves 


him.  For  want  of  a  portion  of  such  faith,  I  remem- 
ber the  character  of  a  young  lady  of  quality,  which 
was  condemned  on  the  stage  for  being  unnatural, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  very  large  assembly  of 
clerks  and  apprentices ;  though  it  had  the  previous 
suffrages  of  many  ladies  of  the  first  rank ;  one  of 
whom,  very  eminent  for  her  understanding,  declared 
it  was  the  picture  of  half  the  young  people  of  her 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  the  landlady  pays  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jones. 
N  Jones  had  taken  leave  of  his  friend  the  lieu- 
tenant, he  endeavoured  to  close  his  eyes,  but  all 
in  vain  ;  his  spirits  were  too  lively  and  wakeful  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep.  So  having  amused,  or  rather 
tormented  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  his  Sophia 
till  it  was  open  daylight,  he  called  for  some  tea  ; 
upon  which  occasion  my  landlady  herself  vouchsafed 
to  pay  him  a  visit. 

This  was  indeed  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him, 
or  at  least  had  taken  any  notice  of  him  ;  hut  as  the 
lieutenant  had  assured  her  that  he  was  certainly  some 
young  gentleman  of  fashion,  she  now  determined  to 
show  him  all  the  respect  in  her  power  ;  for,  to  speak 
truly,  this  was  one  of  those  houses  where  gentlemen, 
to  use  the  language  of  advertisements,  meet  with  civil 
treatment  for  their  money. 

She  had  no  sooner  begun  to  make  his  tea,  than 
she  likewise  began  to  discourse  : — "  La !  sir,"  said 
she,  "  I  think  it  is  great  pity  that  such  a  pretty  young 
gentleman  should  undervalue  himself  so,  as  to  go 
about  with  these  soldier  fellows.  They  call  them- 
selves gentlemen,  I  warrant  you ;  but,  as  my  first 
husband  used  to  say,  they  should  remember  it  is  we 
that  pay  them.  And  to  be  sure  it  is  very  hard  upon 
us  to  be  obliged  to  pay  'um,  and  to  keep  'um  too, 
as  we  publicans  are.  I  had  twenty  of  'um  last  night, 
besides  officers :  nay,  for  matter  o'  that,  I  had  rather 
have  the  soldiers  than  officers :  for  nothing  is  ever 
good  enough  for  those  sparks  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  you 
was  to  see  the  bills ;  la !  sir,  it  is  nothing.  I  have 
had  less  trouble,  I  warrant  you,  with  a  good  squire's 
family,  where  we  take  forty  or  fifty  shillings  of  a 
night,  besides  horses.  And  yet  I  warrants  me,  there 
is  narrow  a  one  of  all  those  officer  fellows  but  looks 
upon  himself  to  be  as  good  as  arrow  a  squire  of 
5001.  a  year.  To  be  sure  it  doth  me  good  to  hear 
their  men  run  about  after  'um,  crying  your  honour, 
and  your  honour.  Marry  come  up  with  such  honour, 
and  an  ordinary  at  a  shilling  a  head.  Then  there's 
such  swearing  among  'um,  to  be  sure,  it  frightens 
me  out  o'  my  wits  :  I  thinks  nothing  can  ever  prosper 
with  such  wicked  people.  And  here  one  of  'um 
has  used  you  in  so  barbarous  a  manner.  I  thought 
indeed  how  well  the  rest  would  secure  him  ;  they  all 
hang  together ;  for  if  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
death,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not,  it  would 
have  been  all  as  one  to  such  wicked  people.  They 
would  have  let  the  murderer  go.  Laud  have  mercy 
upon  'um !  I  would  not  have  such  a  sin  to  answer 
for,  for  the  whole  world.  But  though  you  are 
likely,  with  the  blessing,  to  recover,  there  is  laa 
for  him  yet ;  and  if  you  will  employ  lawyer  Small, 
I  darest  be  sworn  he'll  make  the  fellow  fly  the 
country  for  him  ;  though  perhaps  he'll  have  fled 
the  country  before  ;  for  it  is  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  with  such  chaps.  I  hope,  however,  you 
will  learn  more  wit  for  the  future,  and  return  back 
to  your  friends ;  I  warrant  they  are  all  miserable 
for  your  loss ;  and  if  they  was  but  to  know  what 
had  happened — La,  my  seeming !  I  Avould  not  for 
the  world  they  should  Come,  come,  we  know 
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very  well  what  all  the  matter  is ;  but  if  one  won't, 
another  will ;  so  pretty  a  gentleman  need  never 
want  a  lady.  I  am  sure,  if  I  was  as  you,  I  would 
see  the  finest  she  that  ever  wore  a  head  hanged, 
before  I  would  go  for  a  soldier  for  her. — Nay,  don't 
blush  so"  (for  indeed  he  did  to  a  violent  degree). 
"  Why,  you  thought,  sir,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  I  warrant  you  about  madam  Sophia." — 
"  How,"  says  Jones,  starting  up,  "  do  you  know  my 
Sophia  1" — "Do  I!  ay  marry,"  cries  the  landlady: 
"  many's  the  time  hath  she  lain  in  this  house." — 
"  With  her  aunt,  I  suppose,"  says  Jones.  "  Why, 
there  it  is  now,"  cries  the  landlady.  "  Ay,  ay,  ay, 
I  know  the  old  lady  very  well.  And  a  sweet  young 
creature  is  madam  Sophia,  that's  the  truth  on't." — 
"  A  sweet  creature,"  cries  Jones  ;  "  O  heavens  1" 

Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  her. 
There's  in  her  all  that  we  believe  of  heav'n. 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth. 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love. 

"  And  could  I  ever  have  imagined  that  you  had 
known  my  Sophia!" — "I  wish,"  said  the  landlady, 
you  knew  half  so  much  of  her.  What  would  you 
have  given  to  have  sat  by  her  bed-side  1  What  a 
delicious  neck  she  hath !  Her  lovely  limbs  have 
stretched  themselves  in  that  very  bed  you  now  lie 
in." — "  Here  !"  cries  Jones  :  "  hath  Sophia  ever  laid 
herel" — "Ay,  ay,  here;  there,  in  that  very  bed," 
says  the  landlady  ;  "  where  I  wish  you  had  her  this 
moment ;  and  she  may  wish  so  too,  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  for  she  hath  mentioned  your 
name  to  me." — "  Ha !"  cries  he  ;  "  did  she  ever 
mention  her  poor  Jones  1  You  natter  me  now :  I 
can  never  believe  so  much." — "  Why,  then,"  an- 
swered she,  "  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  and  may  the 
devil  fetch  me  if  I  speak  a  syllable  more  than  the 
truth,  I  have  heard  her  mention  Mr.  Jones  ;  but  in 
a  civil  and  modest  way,  I  confess  ;  yet  I  could  per- 
ceive she  thought  a  great  deal  more  than  she  said." 
— "  O  my  dear  woman !"  cries  Jones,  "  her  thoughts 
of  me  I  shall  never  be  worthy  of.  Oh,  she  is  all 
gentleness,  kindness,  goodness !  Why  was  such  a 
rascal  as  I  born,  ever  to  give  her  soft  bosorn  a 
moment's  uneasiness  ?  Why  am  I  cursed  1  I,  who 
would  undergo  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  which 
any  demon  ever  invented  for  mankind  to  procure 
her  any  good  ;  nay,  torture  itself  could  not  be  misery 
to  me,  did  I  but  know  that  she  was  happy." — 
"  Why,  look  you  there  now,"  says  the  landlady ; 
"  I  told  her  you  was  a  constant  lovier." — "  But 
pray,  madam,  tell  me  when  or  where  you  knew  any- 
thing of  me  ;  for  I  never  was  here  before,  nor  do  I 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  you." — "Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible you  should,"  answered  she;  "for  you  was  a 
little  thing  when  I  had  you  in  my  lap  at  the  squire's." 
— "  How,  the  squire's  1"  says  Jones  :  "  what,  do  you 
know  that  great  and  good  Mr.  Allworthy  thenl" — 
"Yes,  marry,  do  I,"  says  she  :  "who  in  the  country 
doth  nott" — "The  fame  of  his  goodness  indeed," 
answered  Jones,  "  must  have  extended  further  than 
this ;  but  heaven  only  can  know  him — can  know 
that  benevolence  which  it  copied  from  itself,  and 
sent  upon  earth  as  its  own  pattern.  Mankind  are 
as  ignorant  of  such  divine  goodness,  as  they  are  un- 
worthy of  it ;  but  none  so  unworthy  of  it  as  myself. 
I,  who  was  raised  by  him  to  such  a  height ;  taken  in, 
as  you  well  must  know,  a  poor  base-born  child, 
adopted  by  him,  and  treated  as  his  own  son,  to  dare 
by  my  follies  to  disoblige  him,  to  draw  his  vengeance 
upon  me.  Yes,  I  deserve  it  all ;  for  I  will  never  be 
so  ungrateful  as  ever  to  think  he  hath  done  an  act  of 
injustice  by  me.  No,  I  deserve  to  be  turned  out  of 
doors,  as  I  am.  And  now,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I 
believe  you  will  not  blame  me  for  turning  soldier, 


especially  with  such  a  fortune  as  this  In  my  pocket." 
At  which  words  he  shook  a  purse,  which  had  but 
very  little  in  it,  and  which  still  appeared  to  the  land- 
lady to  have  less. 

My  good  landlady  was  (according  to  vulgar 
phrase)  struck  all  of  a  heap  by  this  relation.  She 
answered  coldly,  "  That  to  be  sure  people  were  the 
best  judges  what  was  most  proper  for  their  circum- 
stances. But  hark,"  says  she,  "  I  think  I  hear  some- 
body call.  Coming !  coming !  the  devil's  in  all  our 
volk ;  nobody  hath  any  ears.  I  must  go  down 
stairs ;  if  you  want  any  more  breakfast  the  maid 
will  come  up.  Coming  1"  At  which  words,  with- 
out taking  any  leave,  she  flung  out  of  the  room  ;  for 
the  lower  sort  of  people  are  very  tenacious  of  re- 
spect ;  and  though  they  are  contented  to  give  this 
gratis  to  persons  of  quality,  yet  they  never  confer  it 
on  those  of  their  own  order  without  taking  care  to 
be  well  paid  for  their  pains. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  surgeon  makes  his  second  appearance. 
BEFORE  we  proceed  any  further,  that  the  reader  may 
not  be  mistaken  in  imagining  the  landlady  knew 
more  than  she  did,  nor  surprised  that  she  knew  so 
much,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  him  that  the 
lieutenant  had  acquainted  her  that  the  name  of 
Sophia  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel ;  and  as 
for  the  rest  of  her  knowledge,  the  sagacious  reader 
will  observe  how  she  came  by  it  in  the  preceding 
scene.  Great  curiosity  was  indeed  mixed  with  her 
virtues ;  and  she  never  willingly  suffered  any  one 
to  depart  from  her  house,  without  inquiring  as 
much  as  possible  into  their  names,  families,  and 
fortunes. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Jones,  instead  of 
animadverting  on  her  behaviour,  reflected  that  he 
was  in  the  same  bed  which  he  was  informed  had 
held  his  dear  Sophia.  This  occasioned  a  thousand 
fond  and  tender  thoughts,  which  we  would  dwell 
longer  upon,  did  we  not  consider  that  such  kind  of 
lovers  will  make  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  our 
readers.  In  this  situation  the  surgeon  found  him, 
when  he  came  to  dress  his  wound.  The  doctor  per- 
ceiving, upon  examination,  that  his  pulse  was  dis- 
ordered, and  hearing  that  he  had  not  slept,  declared 
that  he  was  in  great  danger ;  for  he  apprehended  a 
fever  was  coming  on,  which  he  would  have  prevented 
by  bleeding,  but  Jones  would  not  submit,  declaring 
he  would  lose  no  more  blood  ;  "  and,  doctor,"  says 
he,  "  if  you  will  be  so  kind  only  to  dress  my  head,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  being  well  in  a  day  or  two.1' 

"  I  wish,"  answered  the  surgeon,  "  I  could  assure 
your  being  well  in  a  month  or  two.  Well,  indeed  ! 
No,  no,  people  are  not  so  soon  well  of  such  contu- 
sions ;  but,  sir,  I  am  not  at  this  time  of  day  to  be 
instructed  in  my  operations  by  a  patient,  and  I  insist 
on  making  a  revulsion  before  I  dress  you." 

Jones  persisted  obstinately  in  his  refusal,  and  the 
doctor  at  last  yielded  ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  ill  conse- 
quence, and  hoped  he  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  given  him  a  contrary  ad- 
vice ;  which  the  patient  promised  he  would. 

The  doctor  retired  into  the  kitchen,  whcrp,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  landlady,  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  patient,  who 
would  not  be  blooded,  though  he  was  in  a  fever. 

"  It  is  an  eating  fever  then,"  says  the  landlady  ; 
"  for  he  hath  devoured  two  swinging  buttered  toasts 
this  morning  for  breakfast." 

"  Very  likely,"  says  the  doctor:  "I  have  known 
people  eat  in  a  fever  ;  and  it  is  very  easily  accounted 
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for ;  because  the  acidity  occasioned  by  the  febrile 
matter  may  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  thereby  occasion  a  craving  which  will  not  be 
easily  distinguishable  from  a  natural  appetite  ;  but 
the  aliment  will  not  be  concreted,  nor  assimilated 
into  chyle,  and  so  will  corrode  the  vascular  orifices, 
and  thus  will  aggravate  the  febrific  symptoms.  In- 
deed, I  think  the  gentleman  in  a  very  dangerous 
way,  and,  if  he  is  not  blooded,  I  am  afraid  will  die." 

"  Every  man  must  die  some  time  or  other,"  an- 
swered the  good  woman ;  "  it  is  no  business  of 
mine.  I  hope,  doctor,  you  would  not  have  me  hold 
him  while  you  bleed  him.  But,  hark'ee,  a  word  in 
your  ear ;  I  would  advise  you,  before  you  proceed 
too  far.  to  take  care  who  is  to  be  your  paymaster." 

"  Paymaster  !"  said  the  doctor,  staring  ;  "  why, 
I've  a  gentleman  under  my  hands,  have  I  notl" 

"  I  imagined  so  as  well  as  you,"  said  the  landlady  ; 
"  but,  as  my  first  husband  used  to  say,  every  thing  is 
not  what  it  looks  to  be.  He  is  an  arrant  scrub,  I 
assure  you.  However,  take  no  notice  that  I  men- 
tioned any  thing  to  you  of  the  matter  ;  but  I  think 
people  in  business  oft  always  to  let  one  another 
know  such  things." 

'  And  have  I  suffered  such  a  fellow  as  this,"  cries 
the  doctor,  in  a  passion,  "  to  instruct  me  1  Shall  I 
bear  my  practice  insulted  by  one  who  will  not  pay 
me  1  I  am  glad  I  have  made  this  discovery  in  time. 
I  will  see  now  whether  he  will  be  blooded  or  no." 
He  then  immediately  went  up  stairs,  and  flinging 
open  the  door  of  the  chamber  with  much  violence, 
awaked  poor  Jones  from  a  very  sound  nap,  into 
which  he  was  fallen,  and,  what  was  stili  worse,  from 
a  delicious  dream  concerning  Sophia. 

'  "Will  you  be  blooded  or  nol"  cries  the  doctor, 
in  a  rage.  "  I  have  told  you  my  resolution  already," 
answered  Jones,  "  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you 
iad  taken  my  answer ;  for  you  have  awaked  me 
out  of  the  sweetest  sleep  which  I  ever  had  in  my 
life." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  many  a  man  hath 
dozed  away  his  life.  Sleep  is  not  always  good,  no 
raore  than  food  ;  but  remember,  I  demand  of  you 
"or  the  last  time,  will  you  be  blooded  1" — "  I  answer 
you  for  the  last  time,"  said  Jones,  "  I  will  not." — 
"  Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  you,"  cries  the  doctor ; 
"  and  I  desire  you  to  pay  me  for  the  trouble  I  have 
lad  already.  Two  journeys  at  5s.  each,  two  dress- 
ings at  os.  more,  and  half  a  crown  for  phlebotomy." 
— "  I  hope,"  said  Jones,  "  you  don't  intend  to 
.eave  me  in  this  condition."—  "  Indeed  but  I  shall," 
said  the  other.  "  Then,"  said  Jones,  "  you  have 
used  me  rascally,  and  I  will  not  pay  you  a  farthin?." 
— "  Very  well,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  the  first  loss  is 
the  best.  What  a  pox  did  my  landlady  mean  by 
sending  for  me  to  such  vagabonds!"  At  which 
words  he  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  his  patient 
turning  himself  about  soon  recovered  his  sleep  ;  but 
his  dream  was  unfortunately  gone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  is  introduced  one  of  the  iile:isantest  barters  that  was 
ever  recorded  in  history  ..tlie  barker  of  Bagdad,  or  he  in  Don 
Quixote,  not  excelled. 

THE  clock  had  now  struck  five  when  Jones  awaked 
from  a  nap  of  seven  hours,  so  much  refreshed,  and 
in  such  perfect  health  and  spirits,  that  he  resolved 
to  get  up  and  dress  himself;  for  which  purpose  he 
unlocked  his  portmanteau,  and  took  out  clean  linen, 
and  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  but  first  he  slipped  on  a  frock] 
and  went  down  into  the  kitchen  to  bespeak  some- 
thing that  might  pacify  certain  tumults  he  found 
rising  within  his  stomach. 


Meeting  the  landlady,  he  accosted  her  with  great 
civility,  and  asked,  "  What  he  could  have  for  din- 
ner 1" — "  For  dinner !"  says  she  ;  "  it  is  an  odd  time 
of  day  to  think  about  dinner.  There  is  nothing 
dressed  in  the  house,  and  the  fire  is  almost  out." — 
"  Well,  bur,"  says  he,  "  I  must  have  something  to 
eat,  and  it  is  almost  indifferent  to  me  what ;  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  never  more  hungry  iii  my 
life." — "  Then,"  says  she,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  piece 
of  cold  buttock  and  carrot,  which  will  fit  you." — 
"  Nothing  better,"  answered  Jones  ;  "  but  I  should 
be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  let  it  be  fried."  To 
which  the  landlady  consented,  and  said,  smiling, 
"  she  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well  recovered  ;"  for 
the  sweetness  of  our  hero's  temper  was  almost  ir- 
resistible ;  besides,  she  was  really  no  ill-humoured 
woman  at  the  bottom  ;  but  she  loved  money  so 
much,  that  she  hated  every  thing  which  had  the 
semblance  of  poverty. 

Jones  now  returned  in  order  to  dress  himself, 
while  his  dinner  was  preparing,  and  was,  according 
to  his  orders,  attended  by  the  barber. 

This  barber,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Little 
Benjamin,  was  a  fellow  of  great  oddity  and  hu- 
mour, whic.h  had  frequently  let  him  into  small  in- 
conveniences, such  as  slaps  in  the  face,  kicks  in  the 
breech,  broken  bones,  &c.  For  every  one  doth  not 
understand  a  jest ;  and  those  who  do  are  often 
displeased  with  being  themselves  the  subjects  of  it. 
This  vice  was,  however,  incurable  in  him  ;  and 
though  he  had  often  smarted  for  it,  yet  if  ever  he 
conceived  a  joke,  he  was  certain  to  be  delivered  of  it, 
without  the  least  respect  of  persons,  time  or  place. 

He  had  a  great  many  other  particularities  in  his 
character,  which  I  shall  not  mention,  as  the  reader 
will  himself  very  easily  perceive  them,  on  his  farther 
acquaintance  with  this  extraordinary  person. 

Jones  being  impatient  to  be  dressed,  for  a  reason 
which  may  be  easily  imagined,  though  the  shaver 
was  very  tedious  in  preparing  his  suds,  and  begged 
him  to  make  haste  ;  to  which  the  other  answered 
with  much  gravity,  for  he  never  discomposed  his 
muscles  on  any  account,  "  festina  lente,  is  a  proverb 
which  I  learned  long  before  I  ever  touched  a  razor." 
— "  I  find,  friend,  you  are  a  scholar,"  replied  Jones. 
"  A  poor  one,"  said  the  barber,  "  non  omnia  pos- 
sumits  omnes." — "  Again  !"  said  Jones  ;  '«  I  fancy 
you  are  good  at  capping  verses." — "  Excuse  me, 
sir,"  said  the  barber,  "  non  tanto  medignor  honors." 
And  then  proceeding  to  his  operation,  "  sir,"  said 
he,  "  since  I  have  dealt  in  suds,  I  could  never  dis- 
cover more  than  two  reasons  for  shaving  ;  the  one  is 
to  get  a  beard,  and  the  other  to  get  rid  of  one.  I 
conjecture,  sir,  it  may  not  be  long  since  you  shaved, 
from  the  former  of  these  motives.  Upon  my  word, 
you  have  had  good  success  ;  for  one  may  say  of 
your  beard,  that  it  is  tondenti  gravior." — "  I  conjec- 
ture," says  Jones,  "  that  thou  art  a  very  comical 
fellow." — "  You  mistake  me  widely,  sir,"  said  the 
barber  :  "  I  am  too  much  addicted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  ;  hinc  ill<e  laciymte,  §ir  ;  that's  my  mis- 
fortune. Too  much  learning  hath  been  my  ruin. 
— ••  Indeed,"  says  Jones,  "  I  confess,  friend,  you 
have  more  learning  than  generally  belongs  to  vour 
trade  ;  but  I  can't  see  how  it  can  have  injured  you." 
— "  Alas  !  sir,"  answered  the  shaver,  "  my  father 
disinherited  me  for  it.  He  was  a  dancing-master  ; 
and  because  I  could  read  before  I  could  dance,  he 
took  an  aversion  to  me,  and  left  every  farthing 
among  his  other  children. — Will  you  please  to 
have  your  temples — O  la  !  I  ask  your  pardon,  I 
fancy  there  is  hiatus  in  mamiscriptis.  I  heard  vou 
was  going  to  the  wars  ;  but  I  find  it  was  a  mistake." 
— "  Why  do  you  conclude  sol"  says  Jones.  "  Sure, 
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sir,"  answered  the  barber,  "  you  are  too  wise  a  man 
to  carry  a  broken  head  thither  ;  for  that  would  be 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cries  Jones,  "  thou  art  a  very 
odd  fellow,  and  I  like  thy  humour  extremely ;  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  thou  wilt  come  to  me  after 
dinner,  and  drink  a  glass  with  me ;  I  long  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  thee." 

"  O  dear  sir !"  said  the  barber,  "  I  can  do  you 
twenty  times  as  great  a  favour,  if  you  will  accept  of 
it."  — "  What  is  that,  my  friend  V  cries  Jones. 
"  Why,  I  will  drink  a  bottle  with  you  if  you  please ; 
for  I  dearly  love  good-nature;  and  as  you  have 
found  me  out  to  be  a  comical  fellow,  so  I  have  no 
skill  in  physiognomy,  if  you  are  not  one  of  the 
best-natured  gentlemen  in  the  universe."  Jones 
now  walked  down  stairs  neatly  dressed,  and  perhaps 
the  fair  Adonis  was  not  a  lovelier  figure  ;  and  yet 
he  had  no  charms  for  my  landlady  ;  for  as  that 
good  woman  did  not  resemble  Venus  at  all  in  her 
person,  so  neither  did  she  in  her  taste.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  Nancy  the  chambermaid,  if  she  had  seen 
with  the  eyes  of  her  mistress,  for  that  poor  girl  fell 
so  violently  in  love  with  Jones  in  five  minutes,  that 
her  passion  afterwards  cost  her  many  a  sigh.  This 
Nancy  was  extremely  pretty,  and  altogether  as  coy  ; 
for  she  had  refused  a  drawer,  and  one  or  two  young 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  bright  eyes  of 
our  hero  thawed  all  her  ice  in  a  moment. 

When  Jones  returned  to  the  kitchen,  his  cloth 
was  not  yet  laid  ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  occasion 
it  should,  his  dinner  remaining  in  statu  quo,  as  did 
the  fire  which  was  to  dress  it.  This  disappointment 
might  have  put  many  a  philosophical  temper  into 
a  passion  ;  but  it  had  no  such  effect  on  Jones.  He 
only  gave  the  landlady  a  gentle  rebuke,  saying, 
"  Since  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  it  heated  he  would 
eat  the  beef  cold."  But  now  the  good  woman,  whe- 
ther moved  by  compassion,  or  by  shame,  or  by  what- 
ever other  motive,  I  cannot  tell,  first  gave  her  ser- 
vants a  round  scold  for  disobeying  the  orders  which 
she  had  never  given,  and  then  bidding  the  drawer 
lay  a  napkin  in  the  Sun,  she  set  about  the  matter  in 
good  earnest,  and  soon  accomplished  it. 

This  Sun,  into  which  Jones  was  now  conducted, 
was  truly  named,  as  lucus  a  non  lucendo  ;  for  it  was 
an  apartment  into  which  the  sun  had  scarce  ever 
looked.  It  was  indeed  the  worst  room  in  the  house  ; 
and  happy  was  it  for  Jones  that  it  was  so.  How- 
ever, he  was  now  too  hungry  to  find  any  fault ;  but 
having  once  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  ordered  the 
drawer  to  carry  a  bottle  of  wine  into  a  better  room, 
and  expressed  some  resentment  at  having  been  shown 
into  a  dungeon. 

The  drawer  having  obeyed  his  commands,  he  was, 
after  some  time,  attended  by  the  barber,  who  would 
not  indeed  have  suffered  him  to  wait  so  long  for  his 
company  had  he  not  been  listening  in  the  kitchen 
to  the  landlady,  who  was  entertaining  a  circle  that 
she  had  gathered  round  'her  with  the  history  of  poor 
Jones,  part  of  which  she  had  extracted  from  his  own 
lips,  and  the  other  part  was  her  own  ingenious  com- 
position ;  for  she  said  "  he  was  a  poor  parish  boy, 
taken  into  the  house  of  squire  Allworthy,  where  he 
was  bred  up  as  an  apprentice,  and  now  turned  out 
of  doors  for  his  misdeeds,  particularly  for  making 
love  to  his  young  mistress,  and  probably  for  robbing 
the  house  ;  for  how  else  should  he  come  by  the 
little  money  he  hath  ;  and  this,"  says  she,  "  is  your 
gentleman,  forsooth!" — "  A  servant  of  squire  All- 
worthy  !"  says  the  barber  ;  "  what's  his  name  1" — 
"  Why  he  told  me  his  name  was  Jones,"  says  she : 
"  perhaps  he  goes  by  a  wrong  name.  Nay,  and  he 
(old  me,  too,  that  the  squire  had  maintained  him  as 


his  own  son,  thof  he  had  quarrelled  with  him  now." 
"  And  if  his  name  be  Jones,  he  told  you  the 
truth,"  says  the  barber  ;  "  for  I  have  relations  who 
live  in  that  country ;  nay,  and  some  people  say  he 
is  his  son." — "  Why  doth  he  not  go  by  the  name  of 
his  father1?" — "I  can't  tell  that,"  said  the  barber; 
"  many  people's  sons  don't  go  by  the  name  of  their 
father." — "  Nay,"  said  the  landlady,  "  if  I  thought 
he  was  a  gentleman's  son,  thof  he  was  a  by-blow,  I 
should  behave  to  him  in  another  guess  mariner ;  for 
many  of  these  by-blows  come  to  be  great  men,  and, 
as  my  poor  first  husband  used  to  say,  never  affront 
any  customer  that's  a  gentleman." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  dialogue  between  Mr.  Jones  and  the  barber. 
THIS  conversation  passed  partly  while  Jones  was 
at  dinner  in  his  dungeon,  and  partly  while  he  was 
expecting  the  barber  in  the  parlour.  And,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ended,  Mr.  Benjamin,  as  we  have  said,  at- 
tended him,  and  was  very  kindly  desired  to  sit  down. 
Jones  then  filling  out  a  glass  of  wine,  drank  his 
health  by  the  appellation  of  doctissime  tonsorum. 
"  Ago  tibi  gratias,  domine,"  said  the  barber ;  and 
then  looking  very  steadfastly  at  Jones,  he  said,  with 
great  gravity,  and  with  a  seeming  surprise,  as  if  he 
had  recollected  a  face  he  had  seen  before,  "  Sir,  may 
I  crave  the  favour  to  know  if  your  name  is  not 
Jones V  To  which  the  other  answered,  "That  it 
was." — "  Proh  deum  atque  hominum  fidem .'"  says 
the  barber ;  "  how  strangely  things  come  to  pass ! 
Mr.  Jones,  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant.  I  find 
you  do  not  know  me,  which  indeed  is  no  wonder, 
since  you  never  saw  me  but  once,  and  then  you 
wns  very  young.  Pray,  sir,  how  doth  the  good 
squire  Allworthy  "i  how  doth  ille  optimus  omnium 
patromts?" — "  I  find,"  said  Jones,  "you  do  indeed 
know  me ;  but  I  have  not  the  like  happiness  of 
recollecting  you." — "  I  do  not  wonder  at  that," 
cries  Benjamin  ;  "  but  I  am  surprised  I  did  not  know 
you  sooner,  for  you  are  not  in  the  least  altered.  And 
pray,  sir,  may  I,  without  offence,  inquire  whither 
you  are  travelling  this  way"!" — "  Fill  the  glass,  Mr. 
barber,"  said  Jones,  "  and  ask  no  more  questions." 
"  Nay,  sir,"  answered  Benjamin,  "  I  would  not  be 
troublesome ;  and  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  a 
man  of  an  impertinent  curiosity,  for  that  is  a  vice 
which  nobody  can  lay  to  my  charge  ;  but  I  ask  par- 
don ;  for  when  a  gentleman  of  your  figure  travels 
without  his  servants,  we  may  suppose  him  to  be, 
as  we  say,  in  casu  incognito,  and  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  mentioned  your  name." — "  I  own," 
says  Jones,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  so  well 
known  in  this  country  as  1  find  I  am ;  yet,  for  par- 
ticular reasons,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  not  mention  my  name  to  any  other  person 
till  I  am  gone  from  hence." — "  Pauca  verba,"  an- 
swered the  barber ;  "  and  I  wish  no  other  here  knew 
you  but  myself;  for  some  people  have  tongues; 
but  I  promise  you  I  can  keep  a  secret.  My  ene- 
mies will  allow  me  that  virtue." — "  And  yet  that  is 
not  the  characteristic  of  your  profession,  Mr.  bar- 
ber," answered  Jones.  "Alas!  sir,"  replied  Ben- 
jamin,  "  Non  si  male  mine  ct  olim  sic  erit.  I  was  not 
born  nor  bred  a  barber,  I  assure  you.  I  huvc 
spent  most  of  my  time  among  gentlemen,  :md 
though  I  say  it,  I  understand  something  of  gentility. 
And  if  you  had  thought  me  as  worthy  of  your  eonli- 
dence  as  you  have  some  other  people,  I  should  h:ive 
shown  you  I  could  have  kept  a  secret  better.  I 
should  not  have  degraded  your  name  in  a  public 
kitchen  ;  for  indeed,  sir,  some  people  have  not  used 
you  well ;  for  besides  making  a  public  proclamation 
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of  whit  you  told  them  of  a  quarrel  between  yourself 
and  squire  Alhvorthy,  they  added  lies  of  their  own, 
things  which  I  knew  to  be  lies." — "  Tou  surprise 
me  greatly,"  cries  Jones.  "  Upon  my  word,  sir," 
answered  Benjamin,  "  I  tell  the  truth,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  my  landlady  was  the  person.  I  am 
sure  it  moved  me  to  hear  the  story,  and  I  hope  it 
is  all  false ;  for  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you,  I 
do  assure  you  I  have,  and  have  had  ever  since  the 
good-nature  you  showed  to  Black  George,  which 
was  talked  of  all  over  the  country,  and  I  received 
more  than  one  letter  about  it.  Indeed,  it  made  you 
beloved  by  everybody.  You  will  pardon  me,  there- 
fore ;  for  it  was  real  concern  at  what  I  heard  made 
me  ask  many  questions ;  for  I  have  no  impertinent 
curiosity  about  me :  but  I  love  good-nature,  and 
thence  became  amor  is  abundant  ia  erga  te." 

Even-  profession  of  friendship  easily  gains  credit 
with  the  miserable ;  it  is  no  wonder  therefore,  if 
Jones,  who,  besides  his  being  miserable,  was  ex- 
tremely open-hearted,  very  readily  believed  all  the 
professions  of  Benjamin,  and  received  him  into  his 
bosom.  The  scraps  of  Latin,  some  of  which  Ben- 
jamin applied  properly  enough,  though  it  did  not 
savour  of  profound  literature,  seemed  yet  to  indi- 
cate something  superior  to  a  common  barber ;  and 
so  indeed  did  his  whole  behaviour.  Jones  therefore 
believed  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  as  to  his 
origin  and  education ;  and  at  length,  after  much 
entreaty,  he  said,  "  Since  you  have  heard,  my  friend, 
so  much  of  my  affairs,  and  seem  so  desirous  to  know 
the  truth,  if  you  will  have  the  patience  to  hear  it,  I 
will  inform  you  of  the  whole." — "Patience1."  cries 
Benjamin,  "  that  I  will,  if  the  chapter  was  never  so 
long;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
honour  you  do  me." 

Jones  now  began,  and  related  the  whole  history, 
forgetting  only  a  circumstance  or  two,  namely,  every 
thing  which  passed  on  that  day  in  which  he  had 
fought  with  Thwackum  ;  and  ended  with  his  resolu- 
tion to  go  to  sea,  till  the  rebellion  in  the  North  had 
made  him  change  his  purpose,  and  had  brought  him 
to  the  place  where  he  then  was. 

Little  Benjamin,  who  had  been  all  attention, 
never  once  interrupted  the  narrative  ;  but  when  it 
was  ended  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  there 
must  be  surely  something  more  invented  by  his 
enemies,  and  told  Mr.  Allworthy  against  him,  or  so 
good  a  man  would  never  have  dismissed  one  he  had 
loved  so  tenderly  in  such  a  manner.  To  which 
Jones  answered,  "  He  doubted  not  but  such  villan- 
ous  arts  had  been  made  use  of  to  destroy  him." 

And  surely  it  was  scarce  possible  for  any  one  to 
have  avoided  making  the  same  remark  with  the 
barber,  who  had  not  indeed  heard  from  Jones  one 
single  circumstance  upon  which  he  was  condemned"; 
for  his  actions  were  not  now  placed  in  those  inju- 
rious lights  in  which  they  had  been  misrepresented 
to  Allworthy ;  nor  could  he  mention  those  many 
false  accusations  which  had  been  from  time  to  time 
preferred  against  him  to  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  for  with 
none  of  these  he  was  himself  acquainted.  He  had 
likewise,  as  we  have  observed,  omitted  many  material 
facts  in  his  present  relation.  Upon  the  whole,  in- 
deed, every  thing  now  appeared  in  such  favourable 
colours  to  Jones,  that  malice  itself  would  have  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  fix  any  blame  upon  him. 

Not  that  Jones  desired  to  conceal  or  to  disguise 
the  truth  ;  nay.  he  would  have  been  more  unwillin? 
to  have  suffered  any  censure  to  fall  on  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy for  punishing  him,  than  on  his  own  actions  for 
deserving  it ;  but,  in  reality,  so  it  happened,  and  so 
it  always  will  happen  ;  for  let  a  man  be  ever  so 
honest,  the  account  of  his  own  conduct  will,  in  spite 


of  himself,  be  so  very  favourable,  that  his  vices  will 
come  purified  through  his  lips,  and,  like  foul  liquors 
well  strained,  will  leave  all  their  foulness  behind. 
For  though  the  facts  themselves  may  appear,  yet  so 
different  will  be  the  motives,  circumstances,  and 
consequences,  when  a  man  tells  his  awn  story,  and 
when  his  enemy  tells  it,  that  we  scarce  can  recognise 
the  facts  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Though  the  barber  had  drank  down  this  story 
with  greedy  ears,  he  was  not  yet  satisfied.  There 
was  a  circumstance  behind  which  his  curiosity,  cold 
as  it  was,  most  eagerly  longed  for.  Jones  had  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  his  amour,  and  of  his  being  the 
rival  of  Blitil,  but  had  cautiously  concealed  the  name 
of  the  young  lady.  The  barber,  therefore,  after 
some  hesitation,  and  many  hums  and  hahs,  at  last 
begged  leave  to  crave  the  name  of  the  lady,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  all  this  mischief. 
Jones  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Since  I 
have  trusted  you  with  so  much,  and  since,  I  am  afraid, 
her  name  is  become  too  public  already  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you.  Her  name  is 
Sophia  "Western." 

"  Proh  deum  atque  homimun  fidem  '.  Squire  West- 
ern hath  a  daughter  grown  a  woman !" — "  Ay,  and 
such  a  woman,"  cries  Jones,  "that  the  world  cannot 
match.  No  eye  ever  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful ;  but 
that  is  her  least  excellence.  Such  sense !  such  good- 
ness !  O,  I  could  praise  her  for  ever,  and  yet  should 
omit  half  her  virtues  1" — "  Mr.  Western  a  daughter 
grown  up '."  cries  the  barber :  "  I  remember  the 
father  a  boy  ;  well,  Tempits  edax  rerunt." 

The  wine  being  now  at  an  end,  the  barber  pressed 
very  eagerly  to  be  his  bottle ;  but  Jones  absolutely 
refused,  saying,  "  He  had  already  drank  more  than 
he  ought :  and  that  he  now  chose  to  retire  to  his 
room,  where  he  wished  he  could  procure  himself  a 
book." — "  A  book  I"  cries  Benjamin  ;  "what  book 
would  you  have  1  Latin  or  English  1  I  have  some 
curious  books  in  both  languages  ;  such  as  Erasmi 
Colloquia,  Ovid  de  Tristibus,  Gradus  ad  Parnassinn  ; 
and  in  English  I  have  several  of  the  best  books, 
though  some  of  them  are  a  little  torn ;  but  I  have  a 
great  part  of  Stowe's  Chronicle  ;  the  sixth  volume 
of  Pope's  Homer  ;  the  third  volume  of  the  Specta- 
tator  ;  the  second  volume  of  Echard's  Roman  His- 
tory ;  the  Craftsman  ;  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Thomas 
a  Kempis ;  and  two  volumes  of  Tom  Brown's 
Works." 

"  Those  last,"  cries  Jones,"  are  books  I  never  saw. 
"  so  if  you  please  lend  me  one  of  those  volumes." 
The  barber  assured  him  he  would  be  highly  enter- 
tained, for  he  looked  upon  the  author  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  wits  that  ever  the  nation,  pro- 
duced. He  then  stepped  to  his  house,  which  was 
hard  by,  and  immediately  returned ;  after  which, 
the  barber  having  received  very  strict  injunctions  of 
secrecy  from  Jones,  and  having  sworn  inviolably  to 
maintain  it,  they  separated  ;  the  barber  went  home, 
and  Jones  retired  to  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

la  which  more  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Benjamiu  will  appear,  33 
well  as  who  this  extraordinary  person  was. 

IN  the  morning  Jones  grew  a  little  uneasy  at  the 
desertion  of  his  surgeon,  as  he  apprehended  some 
inconvenience,  or  even  danger,  might  attend  the  not 
dressing  his  wound ;  he  inquired  therefore  of  the 
drawer,  what  other  surgeons  were  to  be  met  with  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  drawer  told  him,  there 
was  one  not  far  off;  but  he  had  known  him  often 
refuse  to  be  concerned  after  another  had  been  sent 
for  before  him ;  "  but,  sir,"  says  he,  "  if  von  will 
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take  my  advice,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom 
can  do  your  business  better  than  the  barber  who  was 
with  you  last  night.  We  look  upon  him  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  men  at  a  cut  in  all  this  neighbourhood. 
For  though  he  hath  not  been  here  above  three 
months,  he  hath  done  several  great  cures." 

The  drawer  was  presently  dispatched  for  Little 
Benjamin,  who  being  acquainted  in  what  capacity 
he  was  wanted,  prepared  himself  accordingly,  and 
attended:  but  with  so  different  an  air  and  aspect 
from  that  which  he  wore  when  his  basin  was  under 
his  arm,  that  he  could  scarce  be  known  to  be  the 
same  person." 

"  So,  tonsor,"  says  Jones,  "  I  find  you  have  more 
trades  than  one  ;  how  came  you  not  to  inform  me  of 
this  last  night1?" — "A  surgeon,"  answered  Benjamin, 
•with  great  gravity,  "  is  a  profession,  not  a  trade. 
The  reason  why  I  did  not  acquaint  you  last  night 
that  I  professed  this  art,  was,  that  I  then  concluded 
you  was  under  the  hands  of  another  gentleman,  and 
I  never  love  to  interfere  with  my  brethren  in  their 
business.  Ars  omnibus  communis.  But  now,  sir, 
if  you  please,  I  will  inspect  your  head,  and  when  I 
see  into  your  skull,  I  will  give  my  opinion  of  your 
case." 

Jones  had  no  great  faith  in  this  new  professor ; 
however,  he  suffered  him  to  open  the  bandage  and  to 
look  at  his  wound  ;  which  as  soon  as  he  had  done, 
Benjamin  began  to  groan  and  shake  his  head  vio- 
lently. Upon  which  Jones,  in  a  peevish  manner, 
bid  him  not  play  the  fool,  but  tell  him  in  what  con- 
dition he  found  him.  "  Shall  I  answer  you  as  a 
surgeon,  or  a  friend  1"  said  Benjamin,  "  As  a  friend, 
and  seriously,"  said  Jones.  "Why  then,  upon  my 
soul,"  cries  Benjamin,  "  it  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  art  to  keep  you  from  being  well  after  a  very  few 
dressings  ;  and  if  you  will  suffer  me  to  apply  some 
salve  of  mine,  I  will  answer  for  the  success."  Jones 
gave  his  consent,  and  the  plaster  was  applied  accord- 
ingly. 

"  There,  sir,"  cried  Benjamin ;  "  now  I  will,  if 
you  please,  resume  my  former  self;  but  a  man  is 
obliged  to  keep  up  some  dignity  in  his  countenance 
whilst  he  is  performing  these  operations,  or  the 
world  will  not  submit  to  be  handled  by  him.  You 
can't  imagine,  sir,  of  how  much  consequence  a  grave 
aspect  is  to  a  grave  character.  A  barber  may  make 
you  laugh,  but  a  surgeon  ought  rather  to  make 
you  cry." 

"  Mr.  barber,  or  Mr.  surgeon,  or  Mr.  barber- 
surgeon,"  said  Jones. —  "O  dear  sir!"  answered 
Benjamin,  interrupting  him,  "  Infandum,  regina, 
jubes  renooare  dolorem.  You  recall  to  my  mind  that 
cruel  separation  of  the  united  fraternities,  so  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  both  bodies,  as  all  separations 
must  be,  according  to  the  old  adage,  Vis  unita  for- 
tior ;  which  to  be  sure  there  are  not  wanting  some 
of  one  or  of  the  other  fraternity  who  are  able  to 
construe.  "What  a  blow  was  this  to  me,  who  unite 
both  in  my  own  person!"  "Well,  by  whatever 
name  you  please  to  be  called,"  continued  Jones, 
"  you  certainly  are  one  of  the  oddest,  most  comical 
fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  must  have  something 
very  surprising  in  your  story,  which  you  must  con- 
fess I  have  a  right  to  hear." — "  I  do  confess  it," 
answered  Benjamin,  "  and  will  very  readily  ac- 
quaint you  with  it,  when  you  have  sufficient  leisure, 
for  I  promise  you  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time." 
Jones  told  him,  he  could  never  be  more  at  leisure 
than  at  present.  "Well,  then,"  said  Benjamin,  "I 
will  obey  you ;  but  first  I  will  fasten  the  door,  that 
none  may  interrupt  us."  He  did  so,  and  then  ad- 
vancing with  a  solemn  air  to  Jones,  said :  "  I  must 
begin  by  telling  you,  sir,  that  you  yourself  have 


been  the  greatest  enemy  I  ever  had."  Jones  was  a 
little  startled  at  this  sudden  declaration.  "  I  your 
enemy,  sir!"  says  he,  with  much  amazement,  and 
some  sternness  in  his  look.  "  Nay,  be  not  angry," 
said  Benjamin,  "  for  I  promise  you  I  am  not.  You 
are  perfectly  innocent  of  having  intended  me  any 
wrong  ;  for  you  was  then  an  infant :  but  I  shall,  J 
believe,  unriddle  all  this  the  moment  I  mention  my 
name.  Did  you  never  hear,  sir,  of  one  Partridge, 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  reputed  your  father, 
and  the  misfortune  of  being  ruined  by  that  ho- 
nour?" "  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  that  Partridge," 
says  Jones,  "  and  have  always  believed  myself  to 
be  his  son."  "  Well,  sir,"  answered  Benjamin, 
"  I  am  that  Partridge  ;  but  I  here  absolve  you  from 
all  filial  duty,  for  I  do  assure  you,  you  are  no  son 
of  mine."  "How!"  replied  Jones,  "and  is  it 
possible  that  a  false  suspicion  should  have  drawn  all 
the  ill  consequences  upon  you,  with  which  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  1"  "  It  is  possible,"  cries  Ben- 
jamin, "  for  it  is  so  :  but  though  it  is  natural  enough 
for  men  to  hate  even  the  innocent  causes  of  their 
sufferings,  yet  I  ain  of  a  different  temper.  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  heard  of  your  behaviour  to 
Black  George,  as  I  told  you  ;  and  I  am  convinced, 
from  this  extraordinary  meeting,  that  you  are  born 
to  make  me  amends  for  all  I  have  suffered  on  that 
account.  Besides,  I  dreamt,  the  night  before  I  saw 
you,  that  I  stumbled  over  a  stool  without  hurting 
myself;  which  plainly  showed  me  something  good 
was  towards  me  :  and  last  night  I  dreamt  again,  that 
I  rode  behind  you  on  a  milk-white  mare,  which  is 
a  very  excellent  dream,  and  betokens  much  good 
fortune,  which  I  am  resolved  to  pursue,  unless  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  deny  me." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Partridge,"  answered 
Jones,  "  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  amends 
for  your  sufferings  on  my  account,  though  at  pre- 
sent I  see  no  likelihood  of  it ;  however,  I  assure  you 
I  will  deny  you  nothing  which  is  in  my  power  to 
grant." 

"  It  is  in  your  power  sure  enough,"  replied  Ben- 
jamin ;  "  for  I  desire  nothing  more  than  leave  to  at- 
tend you  in  this  expedition.  Nay,  I  have  so  en- 
tirely set  my  heart  upon  it,  that  if  you  should  refuse 
me,  you  will  kill  both  a  barber  and  a  surgeon  in 
one  breath." 

Jones  answered,  smiling,  that  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  mischief  to  the 
public.  He  then  advanced  many  prudential  rea- 
sons, in  order  to  dissuade  Benjamin  (whom  we  shall 
hereafter  call  Partridge)  from  his  purpose  ;  but  all 
were  in  vain.  Partridge  relied  strongly  on  his  dream 
of  the  milk-white  mare.  "Besides,  sir,"  says  he, 
"  I  promise  you  I  have  as  good  an  inclination  to  the 
cause  as  any  man  can  possibly  have  ;  and  go  I  will, 
whether  you  permit  me  to  go  in  your  company  or 
not." 

Jones,  who  was  as  much  pleased  with  Partridge 
as  Patridge  could  be  with  him,  and  who  had  not 
consulted  his  own  inclination  but  the  good  of  the 
other  in  desiring  him  to  stay  behind,  when  he  found 
his  friend  so  resolute,  at  last  gave  his  consent ;  but 
then  recollecting  himself,  he  said,  "  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Partridge,  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  support  you, 
but  I  really  am  not ;"  and  then  taking  out  his 
purse,  he  told  out  nine  guineas,  which  he  declared 
were  his  whole  fortune. 

Partridge  answered,  "  That  his  dependence  was 
only  on  his  future  favour ;  for  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  he  would  shortly  have  enough  in  his 
power.  At  present,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  I  am 
rather  the  richer  man  of  the  two  ;  but  all  I  have  ia 
at  your  service,  and  at  your  disposal.  I  insist  upon 
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your  taking  the  whole,  and  I  beg  only  to  attend 
you  in  the  quality  of  TOUT  servant ;  \il  desperandum 
ett  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro :  but  to  this  gene- 
rous proposal  concerning  the  money,  Jones  would 
by  no  means  submit. 

It  was  resolved  to  set  out  the  next  morning,  when 
a  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  baggage ;  for  the 
portmanteau  of  Mr.  Jones  was  too  large  to  be  car- 
ried without  a  horse. 

"  If  I  may  presume  to  give  my  advice,"  says  Par- 
tridge, ".this  portmanteau,  with  every  thing  in  it, 
except  a  few  shirts,  should  be  left  behind.  Those 
I  shall  be  easily  able  to  carry  for  you,  and  the  rest 
of  your  clothes  will  remain  very  safe  locked  up  in 
my  ho  : 

This  method  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  agreed 
to  ;  and  then  the  barber  departed,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  for  his  intended  expedition. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  better  reasons  than  any  which  hare  vet  appeared 
for  the  conduct  of  Partridge ;  an  apology  for  the  weakness  of 
Jones ;  acd  some  further  anecdote*  concerning  my  landlady . 

THOUGH  Partridge  was  one  cf  the  most  superstitious 
of  men,  he  would  hardly  perhaps  have  desired  to 
accompany  Jones  on  his  expedition  merely  from  the 
omens  of  the  joint -stool  and  white-mare,  if  his  pros- 
pect had  been  no  better  than  to  have  shared  the 
plunder  gained  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  fact,  when 
Partridge  came  to  ruminate  on  the  relation  he  had 
heard  from  Jones,  he  could  not  reconcile  to  himself 
•fr.  Allworthy  should  turn  his  son  (for  so  he 
most  firmly  believed  him  to  be)  out  of  doors,  for  any 
reason  which  he  had  heard  assigned.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  whole  was  a  fiction,  and 
that  Jones,  of  whom  he  had  often  from  his  corre- 
spondents heard  the  wildest  character,  had  in  reality 
run  away  from  his  father.  It  came  into  his  head, 
therefore,  that  if  he  could  prevail  with  the  young 
gentleman  to  return  back  to  his  father  he  should  by 
that  means  render  a  service  to  Allworthy,  which 
would  obliterate  all  his  former  anger ;  nay,  indeed, 
he  conceived  that  very  anger  was  counterfeited, 
and  that  Allworthy  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  own 
reputation.  And  this  suspicion  indeed  he  well  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  tender  behaviour  of  that  ex- 
cellent man  to  the  foundling  child ;  from  his  great 
severity  to  Partridge,  who,  knowing  himself  to  be 
innocent,  could  not  conceive  that  any  other  should 
think  liim  guilty ;  lastly,  from  the  allowance  which 
he  had  privately  received  long  after  the  annuity  had 
been  publicly  taken  from  him,  and  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  smart-money,  or  rather  by  way  of 
atonement  for  injustice ;  for  it  is  very  uncommon, 
I  believe,  for  men  to  ascribe  the  benefactions  they 
receive  to  pure  charity,  when  thay  can  possibly  im- 
pute them  to  any  other  motive.  If  he  could  by  any 
means  therefore  persuade  the  young  gentleman  to 
return  home,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  should 
again  be  received  into  the  favour  of  Allworthy,  and 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains ;  nay,  and  should  be 
again  restored  to  his  native  country ;  a  restoration 
which  Ulysses  himself  never  wished  more  heartily  j 
than  poor  Partridge. 

As  for  Jones,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  truth 
of  what  the  other  had  asserted,  and  believed  that 
Partridge  had  no  other  inducements  but  love  to  him, 
and  zeal  for  the  cause  ;  a  blameable  want  of  cau- 
tion and  diffidence  in  the  veracity  of  others,  in  which 
he  was  highly  worthy  of  censure.  To  say  the  truth, 
there  are  but  two  ways  by  which  men  become  pos- 
sessed of  this  excellent  quality.  The  one  is  from 
long  experience,  and  the  other  is  from  nature ;  which 


last,  I  presume,  is  often  meant  by  genius,  or  great 
natural  parts ;  and  it  is  infinitely  the  better  of  the 
two,  not  only  as  we  are  masters  of  it  much  earlier 
in  life,  but  as  it  is  much  more  infallible  and  con- 
clusive ;  for  a  man  who  hath  been  imposed  on  by 
ever  so  manv,  mav  still  hope  to  find  others  more 
honest ;  whereas  he  who  receives  certain  necessary 
admonitions  from  within,  that  this  is  impossible,  must 
have  very  little  understanding  indeed,  if  he  ever  ren- 
ders himself  liable  to  be  once  deceived.  As  Jones 
had  not  this  gift  from  nature,  he  was  too  young  to 
have  gained  it  by  experience ;  for  at  the  diffident 
wisdom  wlach  is  to  be  acquired  this  way,  we  seldom 
arrive  till  very  late  in  life ;  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  some  old  men  are  apt  to  despise  the  un- 
derstandings of  all  those  who  are  a  little  younger 
than  themselves. 

Jones  spent  most  part  of  the  day  in  the  company 
of  a  new  acquaintance.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
landlord  of  the  house,  or  rather  the  husband  of  the 
landlady.  He  had  but  lately  made  his  descent  down 
stairs,  after  a  long  fit  of  the  gout,  in  which  distem- 
per he  was  generally  confined  to  his  room  during 
one  half  of  the  year ;  and  during  the  rest,  he  walked 
about  the  house,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  his 
bottle  with  his  friends,  without  concerning  himself 
in  the  least  with  any  kind  of  business.  He  had  been 
bred,  as  they  call  it,  a  gentleman ;  that  is,  bred  up 
to  do  nothing ;  and  had  spent  a  very  small  fortune, 
which  he  inherited  from  an  industrious  farmer  his 
uncle,  in  hunting,  horse-racing,  and  cock-fighting, 
and  had  been  married  by  my  landlady  for  certain 
purposes,  which  he  had  long  since  desisted  from  an- 
swering ;  for  which  she  hated  him  heartily.  But  as 
he  was  a  surly  kind  of  fellow,  so  she  contented  her- 
self with  frequently  upbraiding  him  by  disadvan- 
tageous comparisons  with,  her  first  husband,  whose 
praise  she  had  eternally  in  her  mouth ;  and  as  she 
was  for  the  most  part  mistress  of  the  profit,  so  she 
was  satisfied  to  take  upon  herself  the  care  and  go- 
vernment of  the  family,  and,  after  a  long  and  suc- 
rCTilpnn  struggle,  to  suffer  her  husband  to  be  master 
of  himself. 

In  the  evening,  when  Jones  retired  to  his  room, 
a  small  dispute  arose  between  this  fond  couple  con- 
cerning him  : — "  What,"  says  the  wife,  "  you  have 
been  tippling  with  the  gentleman,  I  see  ;" — '•  N. 
answered  the  husband,  "  we  have  cracked  a  bottle 
together,  and  a  very  gentlemanlike  man  he  is,  and 
hath  a  very  pretty  notion  of  horse-tiesh.  Indeed, 
he  is  young,  and  hath  not  seen  much  of  the  world  ; 
for  I  believe  he  hath  been  at  very  few  horse-races." 
— "  Oh  o !  he  is  one  of  your  order,  is  he  ?"  replies  the 
landlady :  "  he  must  be  a  gentleman  to  be  sure,  if  he 
is  a  horse-racer.  The  devil  fetch  such  gentry '.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  any  of  them.  I 
have  reason  to  love  horse-racers  truly  1" — "  That 
you  have,"  says  the  husband  ;  "  for  I  was  one,  you 
know." — "Yes,"  answered  she,  "you  are  a  pure  one 
indeed.  As  my  first  husband  used  to  say,  I  may 
put  all  the  good  I  have  ever  got  by  you  in  my 
eyes,  and  see  never  the  worse."—"  D  — n  your  first 
husband :"  cries  he.  «'  Don't  d — n  a  better  man  than 
yourself,"  answered  the  wife  :  "  if  he  had  been  alive, 
you  durst  not  have  done  it." — "  Then  you  think," 
says  he,  "  I  have  not  so  much  courage  as  yourself; 
for  you  have  d — n'd  him  often  in  my  hearing." — 
"  If  I  did,"  says  she,  "  I  have  repented  of  it  many's 
the  good  time  and  oft.  And  if  he  was  so  good  to 
forgive  me  a  word  spoken  in  haste  or  so,  it  doth 
not  become  such  a  one  as  you  to  twitter  me.  He 
was  a  husband  to  me,  he  was  ;  and  if  ever  I  did 
make  use  of  an  ill  word  or  so  in  a  passion.  I  never 
called  him  rascal :  I  should  have  told  a  lie,  if  I  had 
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called  him  rascal."  Much  more  she  said,  bxit  not 
in  his  hearing ;  for  having  lighted  his  pipe,  he  stag- 
gered off  as  fast  as  he  could.  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  no  more  of  her  speech,  as  it  approached 
still  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  subject  too  indelicate  to 
find  any  place  in  this  history. 

Early  in  the  morning  Partridge  appeared  at  the 
bed-side  of  Jones,  ready  equipped  for  the  journey, 
with  his  knapsack  at  his  back.  This  was  his  own 
workmanship  ;  for  besides  his  other  trades,  he  was 
no  indifferent  tailor.  He  had  already  put  up  his 
whole  stock  of  linen  in  it,  consisting  of  four  shirts, 
to  which  he  now  added  eight  for  Mr.  Jones ;  and 
then  packing  up  the  portmanteau,  he  was  depart- 
ing with  it  towards  his  own  house,  but  was  stopped 
in  his  way  by  the  landlady  who  refused  to  suffer 
any  removals  till  after  the  payment  of  the  reckoning. 

The  landlady  was,  as  we  have  said,  absolute  go- 
verness in  these  regions  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  comply  with  her  rules ;  so  the  bill  was  presently 
writ  out,  which  amounted  to  a  much  larger  sum  than 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the  entertainment 
which  Jones  had  met  with.  But  here  we  are  obliged 
to  disclose  some  maxims,  which  publicans  hold  to 
be  the  grand  mysteries  of  their  trade.  The  first  is, 
If  they  have  any  thing  good  in  their  house  (which 
indeed  very  seldom  happens)  to  produce  it  only  to 
persons  who  travel  with  great  equipages.  2dly,  To 
charge  (he  same  for  the  very  worst  provisions,  as  if 
they  were  the  best.  And  lastly,  If  any  of  their 
guests  call  but  for  little,  to  make  them  pay  a  double 
price  for  everything  they  have ;  so  that  the  amount 
by  the  head  may  be  much  the  same. 

The  bill  being  made  and  discharged,  Jones  set 
forward  with  Partridge,  carrying  his  knapsack  ;  nor 
did  the  landlady  condescend  to  wish  him  a  good 
journey;  for  this  was,  it  seems,  an  inn  frequented 
by  people  of  fashion  ;  and  I  know  not  whence  it  is, 
but  all  those  who  get  their  livelihood  by  people  of 
fashion,  contract  as  much  insolence  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as  if  they  really  belonged  to  that  rank 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Jones  arrives  at  Gloucester,  and  goes  to  the  Bell ;  the  character 
of  that  house,  and  of  a  pettifogger  which  he  there  meets  with . 

MR.  JONES  and  Partridge,  or  Little  Benjamin  (which 
epithet  of  Little  was  perhaps  given  him  ironically, 
he  being  in  reality  near  six  feet  high),  having  le'ft 
their  last  quarters  in  the  manner  before  described, 
travelled  on  to  Gloucester  without  meeting  any  ad- 
venture worth  relating. 

Being  arrived  here,  they  chose  for  their  house  of 
entertainment  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  an  excellent  house 
indeed,  and  Avhich  I  do  most  seriously  recommend 
to  every  reader  who  shall  visit  this  ancient  city. 
The  master  of  it  is  brother  to  the  great  preacher 
Whitefield  ;  but  is  absolutely  untainted  with  the  per- 
nicious principles  of  methodism,  or  of  any  other 
heretical  sect.  He  is  indeed  a  very  honest  plain 
man,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  likely  to  create  any 
disturbance  either  in  church  or  state.  His  wife  hath, 
I  believe,  had  much  pretension  to  beauty,  and  is  still 
a  very  fine  woman.  Her  person  and  deportment 
might  have  made  a  shining  figure  in  the  politest 
assemblies  ;  but  though  she  must  be  conscious  of  this 
and  many  other  perfections,  she  seems  perfectly  con- 
tented with,  and  resigned  to,  that  state  of  life  to 
which  she  is  called  ;  and  this  resignation  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  her  temper  ; 
for  she  is  at  present  as  free  from  any  methodistical 
notions  as  her  husband :  I  say  at  present ;  for  she 
freely  confesses  that  her  brother's  documents  made 


at  first  some  impression  upon  her,  and  that  she  had 
put  herself  to  the  expense  of  a  long  hood,  in  order 
to  attend  the  extraordinary  emotions  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  having  found,  during  an  experiment  of  three 
weeks,  no  emotion,  she  says,  worth  a  farthing,  she 
very  wisely  laid  by  her  hood,  and  abandoned  the 
sect.  To  be  concise,  she  is  a  very  friendly  good- 
natured  woman ;  and  so  industrious  to  oblige,  that 
the  guests  must  be  of  a  very  morose  disposition  who 
are  not  extremely  well  satisfied  in  her  house. 

Mrs.  Whitefield  happened  to  be  in  the  yard  when 
Jones  and  his  attendant  marched  in.  Her  sagacity 
soon  discovered  in  the  air  of  our  hero  something 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  vulgar.  She  or- 
dered her  sen-ants,  therefore,  immediately  to  show 
him  into  a  room,  and  presently  afterwards  invited 
him  to  dinner  with  herself ;  which  invitation  he  very 
thankfully  accepted  ;  for  indeed  much  less  agreeable 
company  than  that  of  Mrs.  Whitefield,  and  a  much 
worse  entertainment  than  she  had  provided,  would 
have  been  welcome  after  so  long  fasting  and  so  long 
a  walk. 

Besides  Mr.  Jones  and  the  good  governess  of  the 
mansion,  there  sat  down  at  table  an  attorney  of  Sa- 
lisbury, indeed  the  very  same  who  had  brought  the 
news  of  Mrs.  Blifil's  death  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  and 
whose  name,  which  I  think  we  did  not  before  men- 
tion, was  Bowling  :  there  was  likewise  present  ano- 
ther person,  who  styled  himself  a  lawyer,  and  who 
lived  somewhere  near  Linlinch,  in  Somersetshire. 
This  fellow,  I  say,  styled  himself  a  lawyer,  but  was 
indeed  a  most  vile  pettifogger,  without  sense  or 
knowledge  of  any  kind  ;  one  of  those  who  may  be 
termed  train-bearers  to  the  law  ;  a  sort  of  supernu- 
meraries in  the  profession,  who  are  the  hackneys  of 
attorneys,  and  will  ride  more  miles  for  half-a-crown 
than  a  postboy. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  the  Somersetshire  law- 
yer recollected  the  face  of  Jones,  which  he  had  seen 
at  Mr.  Allworthy's ;  for  he  had  often  visited  in  that 
gentleman's  kitchen.  He  therefore  took  occasion 
to  inquire  after  the  good  family  there  with  that  fami- 
liarity which  would  have  become  an  intimate  friend 
or  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  and  indeed  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  insinuate  himself  to  be  such, 
though  he  had  never  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
any  person  in  that  family  higher  than  the  butler. 
Jones  answered  all  his  questions  with  much  civility, 
though  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  the  pet- 
tifogger before  ;  and  though  he  concluded,  from  the 
outward  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  man,  that 
he  usurped  a  treedom  with  his  betters,  to  which  he 
was  by  no  means  entitled. 

As  the  conversation  of  fellows  of  this  kind  is  of 
all  others  the  most  detestable  to  men  of  any  sense, 
the  cloth  was  no  sooner  removed  than  Mr.  Jones 
withdrew,  and  a  little  barbarously  left  poor  Mrs. 
Whitefield  to  do  a  penance,  which  I  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Timothy  Harris,  and  other  publicans  of 
good  taste,  lament,  as  the  severest  lot  annexed  to 
their  calling,  namely,  that  of  being  obliged  to  keep 
company  with  their  guests. 

Jones  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  room,   than  the 
pettifogger,  in  a  whispering  tone,  asked  Mrs.  White- 
field,  "  If  she  knew  who  that  fine  spark  was  t  "    She 
answered,  "  She  had  never  seen  the  gentleman  he- 
fore." — "The  gentleman,  indeed!"  replied  the  pet 
tifogger ;  "a  pretty  gentleman,  truly!     Why,   lie' 
the  bastard  of  a  fellow  who  was   hanged   for  horse 
stealing.    Hewas  dropped  at  squire  Allworthy's  door, 
where  one  of  the  servants  found  him  in  a  box  so  full 
of  rain-water,  that   he  would  certainly  have    beer 
drowned,  had  he  not  been  reserved  for  another  fate.' 
— "  Ay,  ay,  you  need  not  mention  it,  I   protest ;   sve 
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-'and  what  that  fate  is  very  well,"  cries  Bow- 
ith  a  most  facetious  grin. — "  "Well,"  continued 
the  other,  "  the  squire  ordered  him  to  be  taken  in  ; 
for  he  is  a  timber-some  man  every  body  knows,  and 
->v,is  afraid  of  drawing  himself  into  a  scrape  ;  and 
there  the  bastard  was  bred  up,  and  fed,  and  clothified 
all  to  the  world  like  any  gentleman ;  and  there  he 
got  one  of  the  servant-maids  with  child,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  swear  it  to  the  squire  himself;  and 
afterwards  he  broke  the  arm  of  one  Mr.  Thwackum 
a  clergyman,  only  because  he  reprimanded  him  for 
following"  whores ;  and  afterwards  he  snapt  a  pistol 
at  Mr.  Blitil  behind  his  back ;  and  once,  when 
squire  Allworthy  was  sick,  he  got  a  drum,  and  beat 
it  all  over  the  house  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping ; 
and  twenty  other  pranks  he  hath  played,  for  all  which, 
about  four  or  five  days  ago,  just  before  I  left  the 
country,  the  squire  stripped  him  stark  naked,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors." 

"And  very  justly,  too,  I  protest,"  cries  Bowlim: ; 
I  would  turn  my  own  son  out  of  doors,  if  he  was 
guilty    of  half  as  much.      And  pray   what    is    the 
name  of  this  pretty  gentleman  1 " 

"  The  name  o'  un  1 "  answered  Pettifogger  ;  "  why, 
he  is  called  Thomas  Jones." 

"  Jones!"  answered  Bowling  a  little  eagerly; 
"what,  Mr. Jones  that  lived  at  Mr.Allworthy's!  was 
that  the  gentleman  that  dined  with  us!" — "  The  very 
same,"  said  the  other.  "  I  have  heard  of  the  gentle- 
man," cries  Bowling,  "  often ;  but  I  never  heard 
any  ill  character  of  him." — "^.nd  I  am  sure,"  says 
Mrs.  "Whitefield,  "  if  half  what  this  gentleman  hath 
said  be  true,  Mr.  Jones  hath  the  most  deceitful  coun- 
tenance I  ever  saw ;  for  sure  his  looks  promise 
something  very  different ;  and  I  must  say,  for  the 
little  I  have  seen  of  him,  he  is  as  civil  4  w»U-bred 
man  as  you  would  wish  to  converse  with." 

Pettifogger  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  not  been 
sworn,  as  he  usually  was,  before  he  gave  his  evidence, 
now  bound  what  he  declared  with  so  many  oaths 
and  imprecations  that  the  landlady's  ears  were 
shocked,  and  she  put  a  stop  to  his  swearing,  by  as- 
suring him  of  her  belief.  Upon  which  he  said, ."I 
hope,  madam,  you  imagine  I  would  scorn  to  tell  such 
things  of  any  man,  unless  I  knew  them  to  be  true. 
"What  interest  have  I  in  taking  away  the  reputation 
of  a  man  who  never  injured  me  1  I  promise  yon 
every  syllable  of  what  I  have  said  is  fact,  and  the 
whole  country  knows  it." 

As  Mrs.  "White-field  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  pettifogger  had  any  motive  or  temptation  to 
abuse  Jones,  the  reader  cannot  blame  her  for  be- 
lieving what  he  so  confidently  affirmed  with  many 
oaths.  She  accordingly  gave  up  her  skill  in  phy- 
siognomy, and  henceforwards  conceived  so  ill  an 
opinion  of  her  guest,  that  she  heartily  wished  him 
out  of  her  house. 

This  dislike  was  now  farther  increased  by  a  report 
which  Mr.  "Whitefield  made  from  the  kitchen,  where 
Partridge  had  informed  the  company,  "  That  though 
he  carried  the  knapsack,  and  contented- himself  with 
staying  among  the  sen-ants,  while  Tom  Jones  (as  he 
called  him)  was  regaling  in  the  parlour,  he  was  not 
his  servant,  but  only  a  friend  and  companion  and  as 
good  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Jones  himself. 

Bowling  sat  all  this  while  silent,  biting  his  fingers, 
making  faces,  grinning,  and  looking  wonderfully 
arch  ;  at  last  he  opened  his  lips,  and  protested  that 
the  gentleman  looked  like  another  sort  of  man.  He 
then  called  for  his  bill  with  the  utmost  haste, 
declared  he  must  be  £t  Hereford  that  evening, 
lamented  his  great  hurry  of  business,  aud  wished  he 
could  divide  himself  into  twenty  pieces,  in  order  to 
be  at  once  in  twenty  places. 


The  pettifogger  now  likewise  departed,  and  then 
Jones  desired  the  favour  of  Mrs."Whitefield's  company 
to  drink  tea  with  him  ;  but  she  refused,  and  with  a 
manner  so  different  from  that  with  which  she  had 
received  him  at  dinner,  that  it  a  little  surprised  him. 
And  now  he  soon  perceived  her  behaviour  totally 
changed  ;  for  instead  of  that  natural  affability  which 
we  have  before  celebrated,  she  wore  a  constrained 
severity  on  her  countenance,  which  was  so  disagree- 
able to  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  resolved,  however  late,  to 
quit  the  house  that  evening. 

He  did  indeed  account  somewhat  unfairly  for  this 
sudden  change ;  for  besides  some  hard  and  unjust 
surmises  concerning  female  fickleness  and  muta- 
bility, he  began  to  suspect  that  he  owed  this  want 
of  civility  to  his  want  of  horses ;  a  sort  of  animals 
which,  as  they  dirty  no  sheets,  are  thought  in  inns 
to  pay  better  for  their  beds  than  their  riders,  and 
are  therefore  considered  as  the  more  desirable  com- 
pany ;  but  Mrs.  Whitefield,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
a  much  more  liberal  way  of  thinking.  She  was 
perfectly  well-bred,  and  could  be  very  civil  to  a 
gentleman,  though  he  walked  on  foot.  In  reality, 
she  looked  on  our  hero  as  a  sorry  scoundrel,  and 
therefore  treated  him  as  such,  for  which  not  even 
Jones  himself,  had  he  known  as  much  as  the  reader, 
could  have  blamed  her ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  have  approved  her  conduct,  and  have  esteemed 
her  the  more  for  the  disrespect  shown  towards  him- 
self. This  is  indeed  a  most  aggravating  circum- 
stance, which  attends  depriving  men  unjustly  of  their 
reputation ;  for  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  having  an 
ill  character,  cannot  justly  be  angry  with  those  who 
neglect  and  slight  him  ;  but  ought  rather  to  despise 
such  as  .affect  his  conversation,  unless  where  a  per- 
fect intimacy  must  have  convinced  them  that  their 
friend's  character  hath  been  falsely  and  injuriously 
aspersed. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  case  of  Jones ;  for 
as  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  truth,  so  he  was 
with  good  reason  offended  at  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived. He  therefore  paid  his  reckoning  and  de- 
parted, highly  against  the  will  of  Mr.  Partridge,  who 
having  remonstrated  much  against  it  to  no  purpose, 
at  last  condescended  to  take  up  his  knapsack  and  to 
attend  his  friend. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  several   dialogues  between  Jones  and   Partridge, 
concerning  love,  cold,  hunger,  and  other  matters ;  with  the 
lucky  and  narrow  escape  of  Partridge,  as  he  was  on  the 
very  brink  of  making  a  fatal  discovery  to  his  friend. 

THE  shadows  began  now  to  descend  larger  from 
the  high  mountains;  the  feathered  creation  had 
betaken  themselves  to  their  rest.  Now  the  highest 
order  of  mortals  were  sitting  down  to  their  dinners, 
and  the  lowest  order  to  their  suppers.  In  a  word, 
the  clock  struck  five  just  as  Mr.  Jones  took  his 
leave  of  Gloucester ;  an  hour  at  which  (as  it  was 
now  mid-winter)  the  dirty  fingers  of  Night  would 
have  drawn  her  sable  curtain  over  the  universe,  had 
not  the  moon  forbid  her,  who  now,  with  a  face  as 
broad  and  as  red  as  those  of  some  jolly  mortals,  who, 
like  her,  turn  night  into  day,  began  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  where  she  had  slumbered  away  the  day,  in 
order  to  sit  up  all  night.  Jones  had  not  travelled  far 
before  he  paid  his  compliments  to  that  beautiful 
planet,  and,  turning  to  his  companion,  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  beheld  so  delicious  an  evening  1  Par- 
tridge making  no  ready  answer  to  his  question,  he 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  beauty  of  the  moon, 
and  repeated  some  passages  from  Milton,  who  hath. 
I  certainly  excelled  all  other  poets  in  his  description 
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of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  He  then  told  Partridge 
the  story  from  the  Spectator,  of  two  lovers  who  had 
agreed  to  entertain  themselves  when  they  were  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other,  by  repairing,  at  a 
certain  fixed  hour,  to  look  at  the  moon  ;  thus  pleas- 
ing themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were  both 
employed  in  contemplating  the  same  object  at  the 
same  time.  "  Those  lovers,"  added  he,  "  must  have 
had  souls  truly  capable  of  feeling  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  sublimest  of  all  human  passions." — "  Very 
probably,"  cries  Partridge  :  "  but  I  envy  them  more, 
if  they  had  bodies  incapable  of  feeling  cold  ;  for  I 
am  almost  frozen  to  death,  and  am  very  much  afraid 
I  shall  lose  a  piece  of  my  nose  before  we  get  to 
another  house  of  entertainment.  Nay,  truly,  we 
may  well  expect  some  judgment  should  happen  to 
us  for  our  folly  in  running  away  so  by  night  from 
one  of  the  most  excellent  inns  I  ever  set  my  foot 
into.  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  more  good  things  in 
my  life,  and  the  greatest  lord  in  the  land  cannot  live 
better  in  his  own  house  than  he  may  there.  And 
to  forsake  such  a  house,  and  go  a  rambling  about 
the  country,  the  Lord  knows  whither,  per  devia 
rura  viarum.  I  say  nothing  for  my  part ;  but  some 
people  might  not  have  charity  enough  to  conclude 
we  were  in  our  sober  senses." — "  Fie  upon  it,  Mr. 
Partridge ! "  says  Jones,  "  have  a  better  heart ; 
consider  you  are  going  to  face  an  enemy;  and  are 
you  afraid  of  facing  a  little  cold  1  I  wish,  indeed, 
we  had  a  guide  to  advise  which  of  these  roads  we 
should  take." — "  May  I  be  so  bold,"  says  Partridge, 
"  to  offer  my  advice  t  Interdum  stultus  opportuna 
loquitur." — "  Why,  which  of  them,"  cries  Jones, 
"  would  you  recommend?"  — "  Truly  neither  of 
them,"  answered  Partridge.  "  The  only  road  we 
can  be  certain  of  finding,  is  the  road  we  came.  A 
good  hearty  pace  will  bring  us  back  to  Gloucester  in 
an  hour ;  but  if  we  go  forward,  the  Lord  Harry 
knows  when  we  shall  arive  at  any  place  ;  for  I  see 
at  least  fifty  miles  before  me,  and  no  house  in  all  the 
way." — "  You  see,  indeed,  a  very  fair  prospect," 
eays  Jones,  "  which  receives  great  additional  beauty 
from  the  extreme  lustre  of  the  moon.  However,  I 
will  keep  the  left-hand  track,  as  that  seems  to  lead 
directly  to  those  hills,  which  we  were  informed  lie 
not  far  from  Worcester.  And  here,  if  you  are 
inclined  to  quit  me,  you  may,  and  return  back 
again ;  but  for  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  go  for- 
ward." 

"  It  is  unkind  in  you,  sir,"  says  Partridge,  "  to 
suspect  me  of  any  such  intention.  What  I  have 
advised  hath  been  as  much  on  your  account  as  on 
my  own :  but  since  you  are  determined  to  go  on, 
I  am  as  much  determined  to  follow.  I  pree  sequar 
te." 

They  now  travelled  some  miles  without  speaking 
to  each  other,  during  which  suspense  of  discourse 
Jones  often  sighed,  and  Benjamin  groaned  as  bit- 
terly, though  from  a  very  different  reason.  At 
length  Jones  made  a  full  stop,  and  turning  about, 
cries,  «'Who  knows,  Partridge,  but  the  loveliest 
creature  in  the  universe  may  have  her  eyes  now 
fixed  on  that  very  moon  which  I  behold  at  this  in- 
stant1?" "  Very  likely,"  sir,  answered  Partridge; 
"and  if  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  good  sirloin  ol 
roast  beef,  the  devil  might  take  the  moon  and  her 
horns  into  the  bargain."  "  Did  ever  Tramontane 
make  such  an  answer  1"  cries  Jones.  "Prithee, 
Partridge,  wast  thou  ever  susceptible  of  love  in  thy 
life,  or  hath  time  worn  away  all  the  tracea  of  it  from 
thy  memory  1"  "  Alack-a-day !"  cries  Partridge 
"  well  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I  had  never 
known  what  love  was.  Infandum,  regina,  jubes 
renovare  dolorcm.  I  am  sure  I  have  tasted  ail  the 


enderness,  and  sublimities,  and  bitternesses  of  the 
passion."       "Was  your    mistress    unkind,    then1?" 
ays  Jones.     "  Very  unkind,  indeed,  sir,"  answered 
artridge  ;  for  she  married  me,  and  made  me  one  of 
he  most  confounded  wives  in  the  world.    However, 
leaven  be  praised,  she's  gone  ;  and  if  I  believed  she 
vas  in  the  moon,  according  to  a  book  I  once  read, 
vhich  teaches  that  to  be  the  receptacle  of  departed 
pirits,  I  would  never  look  at  it  for  fear  of  seeing 
icr  ;  but  I  wish,  sir,  that  the  moon  was  a  looking- 
jlass  for  your  sake,  and  that  Miss   Sophia  Western 
>vas  now  placed  before  it."     "  My  dear  Partridge," 
cries  Jones,  "  what  a  thought  was  there !     A  thought 
which  I  am  certain  could  never  have   entered  into 
.ny  mind  but  that  of  a  lover.     O  Partridge  !  could 
'.  hope  once  again  to  see  that  face  ;  but,  alas !  all 
hose  golden  dreams  are  vanished  for  ever,  and  my 
only  refuge  from  future  misery  is  to  forget  the  ob- 
ect  of  all  my  former  happiness."     "  And  do  you 
really  despair  of  ever  seeing  Miss  Western  again  1 " 
answered  Partridge  ;  "  if  you  will  follow  my  advice 
I  will  engage  you  shall  not  only  see  her  but  have 
ler  in  your  arms."     "  Ha  !  do  not  awaken  a  thought 
of  that  nature,"    cries   Jones :    "  I   have  struggled 
sufficiently  to    conquer   all   such  wishes    already." 
'  Nay,"  answered  Partridge,   "  if  you  do  not  wish 
X)  have  your  mistress  in  your  arms  you  are  a  most 
extraordinary  lover  indeed."     "  Well,  well,"   says 
Jones,  "  let  us  avoid  this  subject ;  but  pray  what  is 
your  advice  V      "  To  give  it   you  in   the  military 
phrase,  then,"  says  Partridge,  "  as  we  are  soldiers, 
To  the  right   about.'    Let  us  return  the  way  we 
came  ;  we  may  yet  reach  Gloucester  to-night,  though 
late ;  whereas,    if  we   proceed,   we   are  likely,   for 
aught  I  see,  to  ramble  about  for  ever  without  coming 
either  to  house  or  home."      "  I  have  already  told 
you  my  resolution  is  to  go  on,"   answered  Jones  ; 
but  I  would  have   you  go  back.     1  am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  company  hither :  and  I  beg  you  to 
accept  a  guinea  as  a  small  instance  of  my  gratitude. 
Nay,  it  would  be  cruel  in  me   to  suffer  you  to  go 
any  farther  ;  for,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  my  chief 
end  and  desire  is  a  glorious  death  in  the  service  of 
my  king  and  country."     "  As  for  your  money,"  re- 
plied Partridge,  "  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  put  it  up ;  I 
will  receive  none  of  you  at  this  time  ;  for  at  present 
I  am,  I  believe,  the  richer  man  of  the  two.     And  as 
your  resolution  is  to  go  on,  so  mine  is  to  follow  you 
if  you  do.     Nay,  now  my  presence  appears  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  care  of  you,  since  your  in- 
tentions are   so  desperate  ;  for  I  promise  you  my 
views  are  much  more  prudent ;  as  you  are  resolved 
to  fall  in  battle  if  you  can,  so  I  am  resolved  as  firmly 
to  come  to  no  hurt  if  I  can  help  it.     And,  indeed, 
I  have  the  comfort  to  think  there  will  be  but  little 
danger  ;  for  a  popish  priest  told  me  the  other  day 
the  business  would  soon  be  over,   and  he  believed 
without  a  battle."     "A popish  priest!"  cries  Jones, 
"  I  have  heard  is  not  always  to  be  believed  when  he 
speaks  in  behalf  of  his  religion."      "  Yes,  but  so 
far,"  answered  the  other,  "  from  speaking  in  behalf 
of  his  religion,  he  assured  me  the  Catholics  did  not 
expect  to  be  gainers  by  the  change  ;  for  that  prince 
Charles  was  as  good  a  Protestant  as  any  in  England ; 
and  that  nothing  but  regard  to  right  made  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  popish  party  to  be  Jacobites." — "  I 
believe  him  to  be  as  much  a  Protestant  as  I  believe 
he  hath  any  right,"    says  Jones  ;  "  and  I  make  no 
doubt  of  our  success,  but  not  without  a  battle.     So 
that  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  your  friend  the  popish 
priest."     "Nay,   to  be  sure,  sir,"   answered  1'art- 
ridge,  "all  the  prophecies  I  have  ever  read  spoak  of 
a  great  deal  of  blood  to  be  spilt  in  the  quarrel,  and 
the  miller  with  three  thumbs,  who  is  now  alive,  is 
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to  hold  the  horses  of  three  kings,  up  to  his  knees  in 
blood.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  all,  and  send 
better  times  '."  "  With  what  stuff  and  nonsense 
hast  thou  tilled  thy  head  '."  answered  Jones  :  "  This 
too,  I  suppose,  comes  from  the  popish  priest.  Mon- 
sters and  prodigies  are  the  proper  arguments  to 
support  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrines.  The 
cause  of  king  George  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
true  religion.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  cause  of 
common  sense,  my  boy,  and  I  warrant  you  will 
succeed,  though  Briarius  himself  was.  to  rise  again 
with  his  hundred  thumbs,  and  to  turn  miller." 
Partridge  made  no  reply  to  this.  He  was,  indeed, 
cast  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  this  declara- 
tion of  Jones.  For,  to  inform  the  reader  of  a  secret, 
which  we  had  no  proper  opportunity  of  revealing 
before,  Partridge  was  in  truth  a  Jacobite,  and  had 
concluded  that  Jones  was  of  the  same  party,  and 
was  now  proceeding  to  join  the  rebels.  An  opinion 
which  was  not  without  foundation.  For  the  tall, 
long-sided  dame,  mentioned  by  Hudibras,  —  that 
many-eyed,  many-tongued,  many-mouthed,  many- 
eared  monster  of  Virgil,  had  related  the  story  of 
the  quarrel  between  Jones  and  the  officer,  with 
the  usual  regard  to  truth.  She  had,  indeed, 
changed  the  name  of  Sophia  into  that  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  had  reported,  that  drinking  his  health 
was  the  cause  for  which  Jones  was  knocked  down. 
This  Partridge  had  heard,  and  most  firmly  believed. 
'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  had  thence  enter- 
tained the  above-mentioned  opinion  of  Jones  ;  and 
which  he  had  almost  discovered  to  him  before  he 
found  out  his  own  mistake.  And  at  this  the  reader 
will  be  the  less  inclined  to  wonder,  if  he  pleases  to 
recollect  the  doubtful  phrase  in  which  Jones  first 
communicated  his  resolution  to  Mr.  Partridge  ;  and, 
indeed,  had  the  words  been  less  ambiguous,  Part- 
ridge might  very  well  have  construed  them  as  he 
did  ;  being  persuaded  as  he  was  that  the  whole 
nation  were  of  the  same  inclination  in  their  hearts  : 
nor  did  it  stagger  him  that  Jones  had  travelled  in 
the  company  of  soldiers ;  for  he  had  the  same 
opinion  of  the  army  which  he  had  of  the  rest  of  the 
people.  ' 

But  however  well  affected  he  might  be  to  James 
or  Charles,  he  was  still  much  more  attached  to 
Little  Benjamin  than  to  either ;  for  which  reason  he 
no  sooner  discovered  the  principles  of  his  fellow- 
traveller  than  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  and 
outwardly  give  up  his  own  to  the  man  on  whom  he 
depended  for  the  making  his  fortune,  since  he  by  no 
means  believed  the  affairs  of  Jones  to  be  so  despe- 
rate as  they  re  illy  were  with  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  for  as 
he  had  kept  a  constant  correspondence  with  some 
of  his  neighbours  since  he  left  that  country,  he  had 
heard  much,  indeed  more  than  was  true,  of  the 
great  affection  Mr.  Allworthy  bore  this  young  man, 
who,  as  Partridge  had  been  instructed,  was  to  be 
that  gentleman's  heir,  and  whom,  as  we  have  said, 
he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  to  be  his  son. 

He  imagined  therefore  that  whatever  quarrel  was 
between  them,  it  would  be  certainly  made  up  at  the 
return  of  Mr.  Jones;  an  event  from  which  he  pro- 
mised great  advantages,  if  he  could  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating  himself  with  that  young  gen- 
tleman ;  and  if  he  could  by  any  means  be  instru- 
mental in  procuring  his  return,  he  doubted  not,  as 
we  have  before  said,  but  it  would  as  highly  advance 
him  in  the  favour  of  Mr.  Allworthy. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  he  was  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  and  he  hath  himself  declared 
the  violent  attachment  he  had  to  the  person  and 
character  of  Jones  ;  but  possibly  the  views  which  I 
ha>e  just  before  mentioned,  might  likewise  have 


some  little  share  in  prompting  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition,  at  least  in  urging  him  to  continue  it, 
after  he  had  discovered  that  his  master  and  himself, 
like  some  prudent  fathers  and  sons,  though  they 
travelled  together  in  great  friendship,  had  embraced 
opposite  parties.  I  am  led  into  this  conjecture,  by 
having  remarked,  that  though  love,  friendship, 
esteem,  and  such  like,  have  very  powerful  opera- 
tions in  the  human  mind ;  interest,  however,  is  an 
ingredient  seldom  omitted  by  wise  men,  when  they 
would  work  others  to  their  own  purposes.  This  is 
indeed  a  most  excellent  medicine,  and,  like  Ward's 
pill,  tiies  at  once  to  the  particular  part  of  the  body 
on  which  you  desire  to  operate,  whether  it  be  the 
tongue,  the  hand,  or  any  other  member,  where  it 
scarce  ever  fails  of  immediately  producing  the  de- 
sired effect. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  our  travellers  meet  with  a  very  extraordinary 

adventure. 

JUST  as  Jones  and  his  friend  came  to  the  end  of  their 
dialogue  in  the  preceding  chapter,  they  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  very  steep  hill.  Here  Jones  stopped 
short,  and  directing  his  eyes  upwards,  stood  for  a 
while  silent.  At  length  he  called  to  his  companion, 
and  said,  "  Partridge,  I  wish  I  was  at  the  top  of  this 
hill ;  it  must  certainly  afford  a  most  charming  pros- 
pect, especially  by  this  light ;  for  the  solemn  gloom 
which  the  moon  casts  on  all  objects,  is  beyond  ex- 
pression beautiful,  especially  to  an  imagination 
which  is  desirous  of  cultivating  melancholy  ideas." 
— "  Very  probably,"  answered  Partridge ;  "  but  if 
the  top  of  the  hill  be  properest  to  produce  melan- 
choly thoughts,  I  suppose  the  bottom  is  the  likeliest 
to  produce  merry  ones,  and  these  I  take  to  be  much 
the  better  of  the  two.  I  protest  you  have  made  my 
blood  run  cold  with  the  very  mentioning  the  top  of 
that  mountain  ;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world.  No,  no,  if  we  look  for  any- 
thing, let  it  be  for  a  place  under  ground,  to  screen 
ourselves  from  the  frost." — "  Do  so,"  said  Jones ; 
"  let  it  be  but  within  hearing  of  this  place,  and  I  wilt 
halloo  to  you  at  my  return  back." — "  Surely,  sir, 
you  are  not  mad,"  said  Partridge.  "  Indeed  I  am," 
answered  Jones,  "  if  ascending  this  hill  be  madness  ; 
but  as  you  complain  so  much  of  the  cold  already,  I 
would  have  you  stay  below.  I  will  certainly  return 
to  you  within  an  hour."  —  "Pardon  me,  sir,"  cries 
Partridge  ;  "  I  have  determined  to  follow  you  wher- 
ever you  go."  Indeed  he  was  now  afraid  to  stay 
behind ;  for  though  he  was  coward  enough  in  ail 
respects,  yet  his  chief  fear  was  that  of  ghosts,  with 
which  the  present  time  of  night,  and  the  wilduess  of 
the  place,  extremely  well  suited. 

At  this  instant  Partridge  espied  aglimmerin?  litrht 
through  some  trees,  which  seemed  very  near  to  them. 
He  immediately  cried  out  in  a  rapture,  "  Oh,  sir '. 
Heaven  hath  at  last  heard  my  prayers,  and  hath 
brought  us  to  a  house ;  perhaps  it  may  be  an  inn. 
Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  if  you  Jiave  any  compassion 
either  for  me  or  yourself,  do  not  despise  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  but  let  us  go  directly  to  yon 
light.  Whether  it  be  a  public-house  or  no,  I  am 
sure  if  they  be  Christians  that  dwell  there,  they  will 
not  refuse  a  little  house-room  to  persons  in  cur 
miserable  condition."  Jones  at  length  yielded  to 
the  earnest  supplications  of  Partridge,  and  both 
together  made  directly  towards  the  place  whence  the 
light  issued. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  door  of  this  house,  or 
cottage  ;  for  it  might  be  called  either,  without  much 
impropriety.  Here  Jones  knocked  several  times 
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without  receiving  any  answer  from  within ;  at  which 
Partridge,  whose  head  was  full  of  nothing  but  of 
ghosts,  devils,  witches,  and  such  like,  began  to  trem- 
ble, crying,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!  surely  the 
people  must  be  all  dead.  I  can  see  no  light  neither 
now,  and  yet  I  am  certain  I  saw  a  candle  burning 
but  a  moment  before. — Well !  I  have  heard  of  such 
things." — "What  hast  thou  heard  of  1"  said  Jones. 
"  The  people  are  either  fast  asleep,  or  probably,  as 
this  is  a  lonely  place,  are  afraid  to  open  their  door." 
He  then  began  to  vociferate  pretty  loudly,  and  at 
last  an  old  woman  opening  an  upper  casement,  asked 
AVho  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted  1  Jones 
answered,  They  were  travellers  who  had  lost  their 
way,  and  having  seen  a  light  in  the  window,  had 
been  led  thither  in  hopes  of  finding  some  fire  to 
Avarm  themselves.  "  Whoever  you  are,"  cries  the 
woman,  "  you  have  no  business  here ;  nor  shall  I 
open  the  door  to  any  body  at  this  time  of  night." 
Partridge,  whom  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  had 
recovered  from  his  fright,  fell  to  the  most  earnest 
supplications  to  be  admitted  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
fire,  saying,  he  was  almost  dead  with  the  cold ; 
to  which  fear  had  indeed  contributed  equally  with 
the  frost.  He  assured  her  that  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  to  her  was  one  of  the  greatest  squires  in  the 
country ;  and  made  use  of  every  argument,  save  one, 
which  Jones  afterwards  effectually  added  ;  and  this 
was,  the  promise  of  half-a-crown ; — a  bribe  too 
great  to  be  resisted  by  such  a  person,  especially  as 
the  genteel  appearance  of  Jones,  which  the  light  of 
the  moon  plainly  discovered  to  her,  together  with 
his  affable  behaviour,  had  entirely  subdued  those 
apprehensions  of  thieves  which  she  had  at  first  con- 
ceived. She  agreed,  therefore,  at  last,  to  let  them 
in;  where  Partridge,  to  his  infinite  joy,  found  a 
good  fire  ready  for  his  reception. 

The  poor  fellow,  however,  had  no  sooner  warmed 
himself,  than  those  thoughts  which  were  always  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  began  a  little  to  disturb  his 
brain.  There  was  no  article  of  his  creed  in  which 
he  had  a  stronger  faith  than  he  had  in  witchcraft, 
nor  can  the  reader  conceive  a  figure  more  adapted 
to  inspire  this  idea,  than  the  old  woman  who  now 
stood  before  him.  She  answered  exactly  to  that 
picture  drawn  by  Otway  in  his  Orphan.  Indeed, 
if  this  woman  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  her  appearance  alone  would  have  hanged  her, 
almost  without  any  evidence. 

Many  circumstances  likewise  conspired  to  confirm 
Partridge  in  his  opinion.  Her  living,  as  he  then 
imagined,  by  herself  in  so  lonely  a  place  ;  and  in  a 
house,  the  outside  of  which  seemed  much  too  good 
for  her ;  but  its  inside  was  furnished  in  the  most 
neat  and  elegant  manner.  To  say  the  truth,  Jones 
himself  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  what  he  saw ; 
for,  besides  the  extraordinary  neatness  of  the  room, 
it  was  adonied  with  a  great  number  of  nicknacks 
and  curiosities,  which  might  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  a  virtuoso. 

While  Jones  was  admiring  these  things,  and  Part- 
ridge sat  trembling  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  was 
in  the  house  of  a  witch,  the  old  woman  said,  "  I 
hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  make  what  haste  you  can  ; 
for  I  expect  my  master  presently,  and  I  would  not 
for  double  the  money  he  should  find  you  here." — 
"  Then  you  have  a  master  T"  cried  Jones.  "  Indeed, 
you  will  excuse  me,  good  woman,  but  I  was  surprised 
to  see  ail  these  fine  things  in  your  house." — "  Ah, 
sir,"  said  she,  "  if  the  twentieth  part  of  these  things 
were  mine,  I  should  think  myself  a  rich  woman. 
But  pray,  sir,  do  not  stay  much  longer,  for  I  look  for 
him  in  every  minute." — "  Why  sure  he  would  not 
be  augry  with  you,"  said  Jones,  "  for  doing  a  com- 


mon act  of  charity?" — "  Alack-a-day,  sir  !"  said  she, 
"  he  is  a  strange  man,  not  at  all  like  other  people. 
He  keeps  no  company  with  any  body,  and  seldom 
walks  out  but  by  night,  for  he  doth  not  care  to  be 
seen  ;  and  all  the  country  people  are  as  much  afraid 
of  meeting  him  ;  for  his  dress  is  enough  to  frighten 
those  who  are  not  used  to  it.  They  call  him,  the 
Man  of  the  Hill  (for  there  he  walks  by  night),  and  the 
country  people  are  not,  I  believe,  more  afraid  of  the 
devil  himself.  He  would  be  terribly  angry  if  he 
found  you  here." — "  Pray,  sir,"  says  Partridge, 
"  don't  let  us  offend  the  gentleman  ;  I  am  ready  to 
walk,  and  was  never  warmer  in  my  life.  Do  pray, 
sir,  let  us  go.  Here  are  pistols  over  the  chimney : 
who  knows  whether  they  be  charged  or  no,  or  what 
he  may  do  with  them  1" — "  Fear  nothing,  Partridge," 
cries  Jones ;  "  I  will  secure  thee  from  danger." — 
"  Nay,  for  matter  o'  that,  he  never  doth  any  mischief," 
said  the  woman ;  "  but  to  be  sure  it  is  necessary  he 
should  keep  some  arms  for  his  own  safety ;  for  his 
house  hath  been  beset  more  than  once ;  and  it  is  not 
many  nights  ago  that  we  thought  we  heard  thieves 
about  it :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  often  wondered 
that  he  is  not  murdered  by  some  villain  or  other,  as 
he  walks  out  by  himself  at  such  hours  ;  but  then,  as 
I  said,  the  people  are  afraid  of  him  ;  and  besides,  they 
think,  I  suppose,  he  has  nothing  about  him  worth 
taking." — "  I  should  imagine,  by  this  collection  of 
rarities,"  cries  Jones,  "  that  your  master  had  been  a 
traveller." — "Yes,  sir,"  answered  she,  "he  hath 
been  a  very  great  one  :  there  be  few  gentlemen  that 
know  more  of  all  matters  than  he.  I  fancy  he  hath 
been  crossed  in  love,  or  whatever  it  is  I  know  not ; 
but  I  have  lived  with  him  above  these  thirty  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  he  hath  hardly  spoke  to  six  living  peo- 
ple." She  then  again  solicited  their  departure,  in 
which  she  was  backed  by  Partridge  ;  but  Jones 
purposely  protracted  the  time,  for  his  curiosity  was 
greatly  raised  to  see  this  extraordinary  person. 
Though  the  old  woman,  therefore,  concluded  every 
one  of  her  answers  with  desiring  him  to  be  gone, 
and  Partridge  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pull  him  by  the 
sleeve,  he  still  continued  to  invent  new  questions, 
till  the  old  woman,  with  an  affrighted  countenance, 
declared  she  heard  her  master's  signal ;  and  at  the 
same  instant  more  than  one  voice  was  heard  without 
the  door,  crying  "  D — n  your  blood  show  us  your 
money  this  instant.  Your  money,  you  villain,  or 
we  will  blow  your  brains  about  your  ears." 

"  O,  good  heaven !"  cries  the  old  woman,  "  some 
villains,  to  be  sure,  have  attacked  my  master.  O  la ! 
what  shall  I  do  1  what  shall  I  do  1" — "  How  !"  cries 
Jones, "  how ! — Are  these  pistols  loaded  1" — "  O,  good 
sir,  there  is  nothing  in  them,  indeed.  O  pray  don't 
murder  us,  gentlemen !"  (for  in  reality  she  now  had 
the  same  opinion  of  those  within  as  she  had  of  those 
without).  Jones  made  her  no  answer;  but  snatch- 
ing an  old  broad  sword  which  hung  in  the  room,  he 
instantly  sallied  out,  where  he  found  the  old  gen- 
tleman struggling  with  two  ruffians,  and  begging  for 
mercy.  Jones  asked  no  questions,  but  fell  so  briskly 
to  work  with  his  broad  sword,  that  the  fellows  im- 
mediately quitted  their  hold;  and  without  offering 
to  attack  our  hero,  betook  themselves  to  their  heels 
and  made  their  escape ;  for  he  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue  them,  being  contented  with  having  deli- 
vered the  old  gentleman ;  and  indeed  he  concluded 
he  had  pretty  well  done  their  business,  for  both  of 
them,  as  they  ran  off,  cried  out  with  bitter  oaths  that 
they  were  dead  men. 

Jones  presently  ran  to  lift  up  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  thrown  down  in  the  scuffle,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  great  concern  lest  he  should  have 
received  any  harm  from  the  villains*  The  old  man 
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stared  a  moment  at  Jones,  and  then  cried,  "  No,  sir, 
no,  I  have  very  little  harm,  I  thank  you.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  '." — "  I  see,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  you 
are  not  free  from  apprehensions  even  of  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  your  deliverers ;  nor 
can  I  blame  any  suspicions  which  you  may  have ; 
but  indeed  you  have  no  real  occasion  for  any ;  here 
are  none  but  your  friends  present.  Having  missed 
our  way  this  cold  night,  we  took  the  liberty  of 
warming  ourselves  at  your  fire,  whence  we  were  just 
departing  when  we  heard  you  call  for  assistance, 
which,  I  must  say,  Providence  alone  seems  to  have 
sent  you." — "  Providence,  indeed,"  cries  the  old 
gentleman,  "if  it  be  so." — "So  it  is,  I  assure  you," 
cries  Jones  '.  "  Here  is  your  own  sword,  sir;  I  have 
used  it  in  your  defence,  and  now  I  return  it  into 
our  own  hand."  The  eld  man  having  received  the 
sword,  which  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
enemies,  looked  steadfastly  at  Jones  during  some 
moments,  and  then  with  a  sigh  cried  out,  "  You  will 
pardon  me,  young  gentleman ;  I  was  not  always  of  a 
suspicious  temper,  nor  am  I  a  friend  to  ingrati- 
tude." 

"  Be  thankful  then,"  cries  Jones,  "  to  that  Provi- 
dence to  which  you  owe  your  deliverance  :  as  to  my 
part,  I  have  only  discharged  the  common  duties  of 
humanity,  and  jvhat  I  would  have  done  for  any 
fellow-creature  in  your  situation." — "  Let  me  look 
at  you  a  little  longer,"  cries  the  old  gentleman. 
"  You  are  a  human  creature  then  1  Well,  perhaps 
you  are.  Come,  pray  Avalk  into  my  little  hut.  You 
have  been  my  deliverer  indeed." 

The  old  woman  was  distracted  between  the  fears 
which  she  had  of  her  master,  and  for  him  ;  and 
Partridge  was,  if  possible,  in  a  greater  fright.  The 
former  of  these,  however,  when  she  heard  her  master 
speak  kindly  to  Jones,  and  perceived  what  had  hap- 
pened, came  again  to  herself;  but  Partridge  no 
sooner  saw  the  gentleman  than  the  strangeness  of 
his  dress  infused  greater  terrors  into  that  poor  fel- 
low than  he  had  before  felt,  either  from  the  strange 
description  which  he  had  heard,  or  from  the  uproar 
which  had  happened  at  the  door. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  was  an  appearance  which 
might  have  affected  a  more  constant  mind  than  that 
of  Mr.  Partridge.  This  person  was  of  the  tallest 
size,  with  a  long  beard  as  white  as  snow.  His  body 
was  clothed  with  the  skin  of  an  ass,  made  something 
into  the  form  of  a  coat.  He  wore  likewise  boots  on 
his  legs,  and  a  cap  on  his  head,  both  composed  of 
the  skin  of  some  other  animals. 

As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  came  into  his  house, 
the  old  woman  began  her  congratulations  on  his 
happy  escape  from  the  ruffians.  "  Yes,"  cried  he, 
"  I  have  escaped,  indeed,  thanks  to  my  preserver." 
— "  O  the  blessing  on  him  !"  answered  she  :  "  he  is 
a  good  gentleman,  I  warrant  him.  I  was  afraid  your 
worship  would  have  been  angry  with  me  for  letting 
him  in ;  and  to  be  certain  I  should  not  have  done 
it,  had  not  I  seen  by  the  moon-light,  .that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  almost  frozen  to  death.  And  to  be 
certain  it  must  have  been  some  good  angel  that  sent 
him  hither,  and  tempted  me  to  do  it." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  to 
Jones,  "  that  I  have  nothing  in  this  house  which  you 
can  either  eat  or  drink,  unless  you  will  accept  a 
dram  of  brandy  ;  of  which  I  can  give  you  some  most 
excellent,  and  which  I  have  had  by  me  these  thirty 
years."  Jones  declined  this  offer  in  a  very  civil 
and  proper  speech,  and  then  the  other  asked  him, 
"  "Whither  he  was  travelling  when  he  missed  his 
way  1"  saying,  "  I  must  own  myself  surprised  to  see 
such  a  person  as  you  appear  to  be,  journeying  on 
foot  at  this  time  of  night.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  a 


gentleman  of  these  parts  ;  for  you  do  not  look  like 
one  who  is  used  to  travel  far  without  horses  t" 

"  Appearances,"  cried  Jones,  "  are  often  deceitful ; 
men  sometimes  look  what  they  are  not.  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  of  this  country ;  and  whither  I  am 
travelling,  in  reality  I  scarce  know  myself." 

""Whoever  you  are,  or  whithersoever  you  are 
going,"  answered  the  old  man ;  "  I  have  obligations 
to  you  which  I  can  never  return." 

"  I  once  more,"  replied  Jones,  "  affirm  that  you 
have  none  ;  for  there  can  be  no  merit  in  having  ha- 
zarded that  in  your  service  on  which  I  set  no  value  ; 
and  nothing  is  so  contemptible  in  my  eyes  as  life." 

"  I  am  sorry,  young  gentleman,"  answered  the 
stranger,  "  that  you  have  any  reason  to  he  unhappy 
at  your  years." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  sir,"  answered  Jones,  "  the  most 
unhappy  of  mankind." — "  Perhaps  you  have  had 
a  friend,  or  a  mistress  !"  replied  the  other.  "  How 
could  you,"  cries  Jones,  "  mention  two  words  suffi- 
cient to  drive  me  to  distraction  I" — "Either  of 
them  is  enough  to  drive  any  man  to  distraction," 
answered  the  old  man.  "  I  inquire  no  farther,  sir  ; 
perhaps  my  curiosity  hath  led  me  too  far  al- 
ready." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  cannot  censure  a 
passion  which  I  feel  at  this  instant  in  the  highest 
degree.  Y"ou  will  pardon  me  when  I  assure  you, 
that  every  thing  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  since  I 
first  entered  this  house  hath  conspired  to  raise  the 
greatest  curiosity  in  me.  Something  very  extraor- 
dinary must  have  determined  you  to  this  course  of 
life,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  your  own  history  is  not 
without  misfortunes." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  again  sighed,  and  re- 
mained  silent  for  some  minutes :  at  last,  looking 
earnestly  on  Jones,  he  said,  "  I  have  read  that  a  good 
countenance,  is  a  letter  of  recommendation ;  if  so, 
none  ever  can  be  more  strongly  recommended  than 
yourself.  If  I  did  not  feel  some  yearnings  towards 
you  from  another  consideration,  I  must  be  the  most 
ungrateful  monster  upon  earth  ;  and  I  am  really  con- 
cerned it  is  no  otherwise  in  my  power  tharuby 
words  to  convince  you  of  my  gratitude." 

Jones,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  answered, 
"  That  it  was  in  his  power  by  words  to  gratify  him 
extremely.  I  have  confessed  a  curiosity,"  said  he, 
"  sir  ;  need  I  say  how  much  obliged  I  should  be  to 
you,  if  you  would  condescend  to  gratify  it  ?  "Will 
you  suffer  me  therefore  to  beg,  unless  any  consider- 
ation restrains  you,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  ac- 
quaint me  what  motives  have  induced  you  thus  to 
withdraw  from  the  society  of  mankind,  and  to  betake 
yourself  to  a  course  of  life  to  which  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears you  were  not  bornt" 

"  I  scarce  think  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  you 
anything  after  what  hath  happened,"  replied  the 
old  man.  "  If  you  desire  therefore  to  hear  the  story 
of  an  unhappy  man,  I  will  relate  it  to  you.  Indeed 
you  judge  rightly,  in  thinking  there  is  commonly 
something  extraordinary  in  the  fortunes  of  those 
who  fly  from  society ;  for  however  it  may  seem  a 
parodox,  or  even  a  contradiction,  certain  it  is,  that 
great  philanthropy  chiefly  inclines  us  to  avoid  and 
detest  mankind  ;  not  on  account  so  much  of  their 
private  and  selfish  vices,  but  for  those  of  a  relative 
kind  ;  such  as  envy,  malice,  treachery,  cruelty,  with 
every  other  species  of  malevolence.  These  are  the 
vices  which  true  philanthropy  abhors,  and  which 
rather  than  see  and  converse  with,  she  avoids  society 
itself.  However,  without  a  compliment  to  you,  you 
do  not  appear  to  me  one  of  those  whom  I  should 
shun  or  detest ;  nay,  I  must  say,  in  what  little  hath 
i  dropt  from  jou,  there  appears  some  parity  in  our 
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fortunes  :  I  hope,  however,  yours  will  conclude  more 
successfully." 

Here  some  compliments  passed  between  our  hero 
and  his  host,  and  then  the  latter  was  going  to  begin 
his  history,  when  Partridge  interrupted  him.  His 
apprehensions  had  now  pretty  well  left  him,  but 
some  effects  of  his  terrors  remained ;  he  therefore 
reminded  the  gentleman  of  that  excellent  brandy 
which  he  had  mentioned.  This  was  presently 
brought,  and  Partridge  swallowed  a  large  bumper. 

The  gentleman  then,  without  any  further  preface, 
began  as  you  may  read  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  begins  to  relate  his  history. 

"  I  was  born  in  a  Tillage  of  Somersetshire,  called 
Mark,  in  the  year  1657.  My  father  was  one  of 
those  whom  they  call  gentlemen  farmers.  He  had 
a  little  estate  of  about  300Z.  a  year  of  his  own,  and 
rented  another  estate  of  near  the  same  value.  He 
was  prudent  and  industrious,  and  so  good  a  husband- 
man, that  lie  might  have  led  a  very  easy  and  com- 
fortable life,  had  not  an  arrant  vixen  of  a  wife 
soured  his  domestic  quiet.  But  though  this  circum- 
stance perhaps  made  him  miserable,  it  did  not  make 
him  poor ;  for  he  confined  her  almost  entirely  at 
home,  and  rather  choose  to  bear  eternal  upbraidings 
in  his  own  house,  than  to  injure  his  fortune  by  in- 
dulging her  in  the  extravagances  she  desired  abroad. 

"  By  this  Xantippe,"  (so  was  the  wife  of  Socrates 
called,  said  Partridge) — "by  this  Xantippe  he  had 
two  sons,  of  which  I  was  the  younger.  He  de- 
signed to  give  us  both  good  education ;  but  my  elder 
brother,  who,  unhappily  for  him,  was  the  favourite 
of  my  mother,  utterly  neglected  his  learning  ;  inso- 
much that,  after  having  been  five  or  six  years  at 
school  with  little  or  no  improvement,  my  father,  be- 
ing told  by  his  master  that  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  keep  him  longer  there,  at  last  complied  with 
my  mother  in  taking  him  home  from  the  hands  of 
that  tyrant,  as  she  called  his  master  ;  though  indeed 
he  gave  the  lad  much  less  correction  than  his  idle- 
ness deserved,  but  much  more,  it  seems,  than  the 
young  gentleman  liked,  who  constantly  complained 
to  his  mother  of  his  severe  treatment,  and  she  as 
constantly  gave  him  a  hearing." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cries  Partridge,  "  I  have  seen  such 
mothers  ;  I  have  been  abused  myself  by  them,  and 
very  unjustly  ;  such  parents  deserve  correction  as 
much  as  their  children." 

Jones  chid  the  pedagogue  for  his  interruption, 
and  then  the  stranger  proceeded. 

"  My  brother  now,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bade 
adieu  to  all  learning,  and  to  every  thing  else  but  to 
his  dog  and  gun  ;  with  which  latter  he  became  so 
expert,  that,  though  perhaps  you  may  think  it  incre- 
dible, he  could  not  only  hit  a  standing  mark  with 
great  certainty,  but  hath  actually  shot  a  crow  as  it 
was  flying  in  the  air.  He  was  likewise  excellent  at 
finding  a  hare  sitting,  and  was  soon  reputed  one  of 
the  best  sportsmen  in  the  country  ;  a  reputation 
which  both  he  and  his  mofher  enjoyed  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  thought  the  finest  scholar. 

"  The  situation  of  my  brother  made  me  at  first 
think  my  lot  the  harder,  in  being  continued  at 
school :  but  I  soon  changed  my  opinion  ;  for  as  I 
advanced  pretty  fast  in  learning,  my  labours  became 
easy,  and  my  exercise  so  delightful,  that  holidays 
were  my  most  unpleasant  time  ;  for  my  mother,  who 
never  loved  me,  now  apprehending  that  I  had  the 
greater  share  of  my  father's  affection,  and  finding, 
or  at  least  thinking,  that  I  was  more  taken  notice  of 
by  some  gentlemen  of  learning,  and  particularly  by 


the  parson  of  the  parish,  than  my  brother,  she  now 
hated  my  sight,  and  made  home  so  disagreeable  to 
me,  that  what  is  called  by  school-boys  Black  Monday, 
was  to  me  the  whitest  in  the  whole  year. 

"  Having  at  length  gone  through  the  school  at 
Taunton,  I  was  thence  removed  to  Exeter  college 
in  Oxford,  where  I  remained  four  years  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  an  accident  took  me  off  entirely  from  my 
studies  ;  and  hence  I  may  truly  date  the  rise  of  all 
which  happened  to  me  afterwards  in  life. 

"  There  was  at  the  same  college  with  myself  one 
sir  George  Gresham,  a  young  fellow  who  was  enti- 
tled to  a  very  considerable  fortune,  which  he  was 
not,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  to  come  into  full  pos- 
session of  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
However,  the  liberality  of  his  guardians  gave  him 
little  cause  to  regret  the  abundant  caution  of  his 
father  ;  for  they  allowed  him  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  while  he  remained  at  the  university,  where  he 
kept  his  horses  and  his  whore,  and  lived  as  wicked 
and  as  profligate  a  life  as  he  could  have  done  had 
he  been  never  so  entirely  master  of  his  fortune  ;  for 
besides  the  five  hundred  a  year  which  he  received 
from  his  guardians,  he  found  means  to  spend  a  thou- 
sand more.  He  was  above  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  what  credit  he 
pleased. 

"  This  young  fellow,  among  many  other  toler- 
able bad  qualities,  had  one  very  diabolical.  He  had 
a  great  delight  in  destroying  and  ruining  the  youth 
of  inferior  fortune,  by  drawing  them  into  expenses 
which  they  could  not  afford  so  well  as  himself;  and 
the  better,  and  worthier,  and  soberer  any  young 
man  was,  the  greater  pleasure  and  triumph  had  he 
in  his  destruction.  Thus  acting  the  character  which 
is  recorded  of  the  devil,  and  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour. 

"  It  was  my  misfortune  to  fall  into  an  acquaint- 
ance and  intimacy  with  this  gentleman.  My  repu- 
tation of  diligence  in  my  studies  made  me  a  desirable 
object  of  his  mischievous  intention ;  and  my  own 
inclination  made  it  sufficiently  easy  for  him  to  effect 
his  purpose  ;  for  though  I  had  applied  myself  with 
much  industry  to  books,  in  which  I  took  great  delight, 
there  were  other  pleasures  in  which  I  was  capable 
of  taking  much  greater  ;  for  I  was  high-mettled, 
had  a  violent  flow  of  animal  spirits,  was  a  little  am- 
bitious, and  extremely  amorous. 

"  I  had  not  long  contracted  an  intimacy  with  sir 
George  before  I  became  a  partaker  of  all  his  plea- 
sures ;  and  when  I  was  once  entered  on  that  scene, 
neither  rny  inclination  nor  my  spirit  would  suffer 
me  to  play  an  under  part.  I  was  second  to  none  of 
the  company  in  any  acts  of  debauchery ;  nay,  I  soon 
distinguished  myself  so  notably  in  all  riots  and  dis- 
orders, that  my  name  generally  stood  first  in  the 
roll  of  delinquents  ;  and  instead  of  being  lamented 
as  the  unfortunate  pupil  of  sir  George,  I  was  now 
accused  as  the  person  who  had  misled  and  debauched 
that  hopeful  young  gentleman  ;  for  though  he  was 
the  ringleader  and  promoter  of  all  the  mischief,  he 
was  never  so  considered.  I  fell  at  last  under  the 
censure  of  the  vice-chancellor,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  expulsion. 

"  You  will  easily  believe,  sir,  that  such  a  life  as  I 
am  now  describing  must  be  incompatible  with  my 
further  progress  in  learning;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  I  addicted  myself  more  and  more  to  loose  plea- 
sure, I  must  grow  more  and  more  remiss  in  applica- 
tion to  my  studies.  This  was  truly  the  consequence ; 
but  this  was  not  all.  My  expenses  now  greatly  ex- 
ceeded not  only  my  former  income,  but  those  addi- 
tions, which  I  extorted  from  my  poor  generous  father, 
on  pretences  of  sums  being  necessary  for  preparing 
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for  my  approaching  decree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  These 
demands,  however,  grew  at  last  so  frequent  and  ex- 
orbitant, that  my  father  by  slow  decrees  opened  his 
ears  to  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  many 
quarters  of  my  present  behaviour,  and  which  my 
mother  failed  not  to  echo  very  faithfully  and  loudly  ; 
adding1,  '  Ay,  this  is  the  fine  gentleman,  the  scholar 
who  doth  so  much  honour  to  his  family,  and  is  to  be 
the  making  of  it.  I  thought  what  all  this  learning 
would  come  to.  He  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  us  all,  I 
find,  after  his  elder  brother  hath  been  denied  neces- 
saries for  his  sake,  to  perfect  his  education  forsooth, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  us  such  interest :  I  thought 
•what  the  interest  would  come  to,1  with  much  more 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  I  have,  I  believe,  satisfied 
you  with  this  taste. 

"  My  father,  therefore,  began  now  to  return  re- 
monstrances instead  of  money  to  my  demands,  which 
brought  my  affairs  perhaps  a  little  sooner  to  a  crisis; 
but  had  he  remitted  me  hi*  whole  income,  you  will 
imagine  it  could  hare  sufficed  a  very  short  time  to 
support  one  who  kept  pace  with  the  expenses  of  sir 
George  Gresham. 

"  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  distress  I  was 
now  in  for  money,  and  the  impracticability  of  going 
on  in  this  manner,  might  have  restored  me  at  once  to 
my  senses  and  to  my  studies,  had  I  opened  my  eyes 
before  I  became  involved  in  debts  from  which  I  saw 
no  hopes  of  ever  extricating  myself.  This  was  in- 
deed the  great  art  of  sir  George,  and  by  which  he 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  many,  whom  he  after- 
laughed  at  as  fools  and  coxcombs,  for  vying, 
as  he  called  it,  with  a  man  of  his  fortune.  To 
bring  this  about,  he  would  now  and  then  advance  a 
little  money  himself,  in  order  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  unfortunate  youth  with  other  people  ;  till,  by 
means  of  that  very  credit  he  was  irretrievably  un- 
done. 

"  My  mind  being  by  these  means  grown  as  despe- 
rate as  my  fortune,  there  was  scarce  a  wickedness 
which  I  did  not  meditate,  in  order  for  my  relief. 
Self-murder  itself  became  the  subject  of  my  serious 
deliberation  ;  and  I  had  certainly  resolved  on  it,  had 
not  a  more  shameful,  though  perhaps  less  sinful, 
thought  expelled  it  from  my  head." — Here  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  cried  out,  "  I  protest,  so 
many  years  have  not  washed  away  the  shame  of  this 
act,  and  I  shall  blush  while  I  relate  it."  Jones  de- 
sired him  to  pass  over  any  thing  that  might  give  him 
pain  in  the  relation  ;  but  Partridge  eagerly  cried 
out,  "  Oh,  pray,  sir,  let  us  hear  this ;  I  had  rather 
hear  this  than  all  the  rest ;  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  will  never  mention  a  word  of  it."  Jones  was 
going  to  rebuke  him,  but  the  stranger  prevented  it 
by  proceeding  thus :  "  I  had  a  chum,  a  very  pru- 
dent, frugal,  young  lad,  who,  though  he  had  uo  very- 
large  allowance,  had  by  his  parsimony  heaped  up 
upwards  of  forty  guineas,  which  I  knew  he  kept  in 
his  escrutoire.  I  took  therefore  an  opportunity"  of 
purloining  his  key  from  his  breeches-pocket  while 
he  was  asleep,  and  thus  made  myself  master  of  all 
his  riches :  after  which  I  again  conveyed  his  key 
into  his  pocket,  and  counterfeiting  sleep, — though 
I  never  once  closed  my  eyes,  lay  in  bed  till  after  he 
arose  and  went  to  prayers, — an  exercise  to  which  I 
had  long  been  unaccustomed. 

"  Timorous  thieves,  by  extreme  caution,  often 
subject  themselves  to  discovers,  which  those  of  a 
bolder  kind  escape.  Thus  it  happened  to  me  ;  for 
had  I  boldly  broke  open  his  escrutoire,  I  had,  per- 
haps, escaped  even  his  suspicion ;  but  as  it  was  plain 
that  the  person  who  robbed  him  had  possessed  him- 
self of  his  key,  he  had  no  doubt,  when  he  first  missed 
his  money,  but  that  his  chum  was  certainly  the  thief. 


Now  as  he  was  of  a  fearful  disposition,  and  much 
my  inferior  in  strength,  and  I  believe  in  courage, 
he  did  not  dare  to  confront  me  with  my  guilt,  for 
fear  of  worse  bodily  consequences  which  might  hap- 
pen to  him.  He  repaired  therefore  immediately  to 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  upon  swearing  to  the  rob- 
bery, and  to  the  circumstances  of  it,  very  easily  ob- 
tained a  warrant  against  one  who  had  now  so  bad  a 
character  through  the  whole  university. 

"  Luckily  for  me,  I  lay  out  of  the  college  the  next 
evening ;  for  that  day  I  attended  a  youug  lady  in  a 
chaise  to  "VVitney,  where  we  staid  all  night ;  and  in 
our  return,  the  next  morning,  to  Oxford,  I  met  one 
of  my  cronies,  who  acquainted  me  with  sufficient 
news  concerning  myself  to  make  me  turn  my  horse 
another  way." 

"  Pray,  sir,  did  he  mention  anything  of  the  war- 
rant V  said  Partridge.  But  Jones  begged  the  gen- 
tleman to  proceed  without  regarding  any  imperti- 
nent questions ;  which  he  did  as  follows : — 

•'Having  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  return 
ing  to  Oxford,  the  next  thing  which  offered  itself 
was  a  journey  to  London.  I  imparted  this  intention 
to  my  female  companion,  who  at  first  remonstrated 
against  it ;  but  upon  producing  my  wealth,  she  im- 
mediately consented.  We  then  struck  across  the 
country,  into  the  great  Cirencester  road,  and  made 
such  haste,  that  we  spent  the  next  evening  save  one 
in  London. 

"  When  you  consider  the  place  where  I  now  was, 
and  the  company  with  whom  I  was,  you  will.  I 
fancy,  conceive  that  a  very  short  time  brought  me 
to  an  end  of  that  sum  of  wliich  I  had  so  iniquitously 
possessed  myself. 

"  I  was  now  reduced  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
distress  than  before  :  the  necessaries  of  life  began  to 
be  numbered  among  my  wants ;  and  what  made  my 
case  still  the  more  grievous  was,  that  my  paramour, 
of  whom  I  was  now  grown  immoderately  fond, 
shared  the  same  distresses  with  myself.  To  see  a 
woman  love  you  in  distress  ;  to  be  unable  to  relieve 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  that  you  have 
brought  her  into  this  situation,  is  perhaps  a  curse 
of  which  no  imagination  can  represent  the  horrors 
to  those  who  have  not  felt  it." — "  I  believe  it  from 
my  soul,"  cries  Jones,  "  and  I  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart :"  he  then  took  two  or  three 
disorderly  turns  about  the  room,  and  at  last  begged 
pardon,  and  flung  himself  into  his  chair,  crying,  "  1 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  escaped  that '." 

"  This  circumstance,"  continued  the  gentleman, 
"  so  severely  aggravated  the  horrors  of  my  present 
situation,  that  they  became  absolutely  intolerable. 
I  could  with  less  pain  endure  the  raging  in  my  own 
natural  unsatisfied  appetites,  even  hunger  or  thirst, 
than  I  could  submit  to  leave  ungratified  the  most 
whimsical  desires  of  a  woman  on  whom  I  so  extra- 
vagantly doted,  that,  though  I  knew  she  had  been 
the  mistress  of  half  my  acquaintance,  I  firmly  in- 
tended to  marry  her.  But  the  good  creature  was 
unwilling  to  consent  to  an  action  which  the  world 
might  think  so  much  to  my  disadvantage.  And  as, 
possibly,  she  compassionated  the  daily  anxieties 
which  she  must  have  perceived  me  to  suffer  on  her 
account,  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  my  distress. 
She  soon,  indeed,  found  means  to  relieve  me  from 
my  troublesome  and  perplexed  situation  ;  for  while 
I  was  distracted  with  various  inventions  to  supply 
her  with  pleasures,  she  very  kindly — betrayed  me  to 
one  of  her  former  lovers  at  Oxford,  by  whose  care 
and  diligence  I  was  immediately  apprehended  and 
committed  to  gaol. 

"  Here  I  first  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  the 
i  miscarriages  of  my  former  life  ;  on  the  errors  I  had 
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been  guilty  of;  on  the  misfortunes  which  I  had 
brought  on  myself;  and  on  the  grief  which  I  must 
have  occasioned  to  one  of  the  best  of  fathers.  When 
I  added  to  all  these  the  perfidy  of  my  mistress,  such 
was  the  horror  of  my  mind,  that  life,  instead  of  being 
longer  desirable,  grew  the  object  of  my  abhorrence  ; 
and  I  could  have  gladly  embraced  death  as  my 
dearest  friend,  if  it  had  offered  itself  to  my  choice 
unattended  by  shame. 

"  The  time  of  the  assizes  soon  came,  and  I  was 
removed  by  habeas  corpus  to  Oxford,  where  I  ex- 
pected certain  conviction  and  condemnation  ;  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  none  appeared  against  me,  and  I 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  discharged  for  want 
of  prosecution.  In  short,  my  chum  had  left  Oxford, 
and  whether  from  indolence,  or  from  what  other 
motive,  I  am  ignorant,  had  declined  concerning  him- 
self any  further  in  the  affair." 

"  Perhaps,"  cries  Partridge,  "  he  did  not  care  to 
have  your  blood  upon  his  hands  ;  and  he  was  in  the 
right  on't.  If  any  person  was  to  be  hanged  upon 
my  evidence,  I  should  never  be  able  to  lie  alone 
afterwards,  for  fear  of  seeing  his  ghost." 

"  I  shall  shortly  doubt,  Partridge,"  says  Jones, 
"whether  thou  art  more  brave  or  wise." — "You 
may  laugh  at  me,  sir,  if  you  please,"  answered  Par- 
tridge ;  "  but  if  you  will  hear  a  very  short  story 
which  I  can  tell,  and  which  is  most  certainly  true, 
perhaps  you  may  change  your  opinion.  In  the 

parish  where  I  was  born ."  Here  Jones  would 

have  silenced  him  ;  but  the  stranger  interceded  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  tell  his  story,  and  in  the 
mean  time  promised  to  recollect  the  remainder  of 
his  own. 

Partridge  then  proceeded  thus :  "  In  the  parish 
where  I  was  born,  there  lived  a  farmer  whose  name 
was  Bridle,  and  he  had  a  son  named  Francis,  a  good 
hopeful  young  fellow :  I  was  at  the  grammar-school 
with  him,  where  I  remember  he  was  got  into  Ovid's 
Epistles,  and  he  could  construe  you  three  lines  toge- 
ther sometimes  without  looking  into  a  dictionary. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  a  very  good  lad,  never 
missed  church  o'  Sundays,  and  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  psalm-singers  in  the  whole  parish.  He 
would  indeed  now  and  then  take  a  cup  too  much, 
and  that  was  the  only  fault  he  had." — "Well,  but 
come  to  the  ghost,"  cries  Jones.  "  Never  fear,  sir  ; 
I  shall  come  to  him  soon  enough,"  answered  Par- 
tridge. "  You  must  know,  then,  that  farmer  Bridle 
lost  a  mare,  a  sorrel  one,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  this  young  Francis 
shortly  afterward  being  at  a  fair  at  Hindon,  and  as 

I  think  it  was  on ,  I  can't  remember  the  day  ; 

and  being  as  he  was,  what  should  he  happen  to  meet 
but  a  man  on  his  father's  mare.  Frank  called  out 
presently,  stop  thief ;  and  it  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  fair,  it  was  impossible,  you  know,  for  the  man 
to  make  his  escape.  So  they  apprehended  him  and 
carried  him  before  the  justice  :  I  remember  it  was 
Justice  Willoughby,  of  Noyle,  a  very  worthy  good 
gentleman  ;  and  he  committed  him  to  prison,  and 
bound  Frank  in  recognisance,  I  think  they  call  it, — 
hard  word  compounded  of  re  and  cognosce ;  but  it 
differs  in  its  meaning  from  the  use  of  the  simple,  as 
many  other  compounds  do.  Well,  at  last  down 
came  my  Lord  Justice  Page  to  hold  the  assizes  ;  and 
so  the  fellow  was  had  up,  and  Frank  was  had  up  for 
a  witness.  To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget  the  face 
of  the  judge,  when  he  began  to  ask  him  what  he  had 
to  say  against  the  prisoner.  He  made  poor  Frank 
tremble  and  shake  in  his  shoes.  '  Well  you,  fellow,' 
says  my  lord,  '  what  have  you  to  say?  Don't  stand 
humming  and  hawing,  but  speak  out.'  But,  how- 
ever, he  soon  turned  altogether  as  civil  to  Frank, 


and  began  to  thunder  at  the  fellow ;  and  when  he 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,'  the 
fellow  said,  he  had  found  the  horse.  '  Ay !'  answered 
the  judge,  '  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  :  I  have  travelled 
the  circuit  these  forty  years,  and  never  found  a  horse 
in  my  life  :  but  I'll  tell  thee  what,  friend,  thou  wast 
more  lucky  than  thou  didst  know  of;  for  thou  didst 
not  only  find  a  horse,  but  a  halter  too,  I  promise 
thee.'  To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget  the  word. 
Upon  which  every  body  fell  a  laughing,  as  how 
could  they  help  it?  Nay,  and  twenty  other  jests  he 
made,  which  I  can't  remember  now.  There  was 
something  about  his  skill  in  horse-flesh  which  made 
all  the  folks  laugh.  To  be  certain,  the  judge  must 
have  been  a  very  brave  man,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
much  learning.  It  is  indeed  charming  sport  to  hear 
trials  for  life  and  death.  One  thing  I  own  I  thought 
a  little  hard,  that  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  not  suf- 
fered to  speak  for  him,  though  he  desired  only  to  be 
heard  one  very  short  word  ;  but  my  lord  would  not 
hearken  to  him,  though  he  suffered  a  counsellor  to 
talk  against  him  for  above  half  an  hour.  I  thought 
it  hard,  I  own,  that  there  should  be  so  many  of 
them  ;  my  lord,  and  the  court,  and  the  jury,  and  the 
counsellors,  and  the  witnesses,  all  upon  one  poor 
man,  and  he  too  in  chains.  Well,  the  fellow  was 
hanged,  as  to  be  sure  it  could  be  no  otherwise,  and 
poor  Frank  could  never  be  easy  about  it.  He  never 
was  in  the  dark  alone,  but  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
fellow's  spirit." — "Well,  and  is  this  thy  story?"  cries 
Jones.  "  No,  no,"  answered  Partridge.  "  O  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  am  just  now  coming  to  the 
matter  ;  for  one  night,  coming  from  the  alehouse,  in 
a  long,  narrow,  dark  lane,  there  he  ran  directly 
up  against  him  ;  and  the  spirit  was  all  in  white,  and 
fell  upon  Frank ;  and  Frank,  who  is  a  sturdy  lad, 
fell  upon  the  spirit  again,  and  there  they  had  a  tussel 
together,  and  poor  Frank  was  dreadfully  beat :  in- 
deed he  made  a  shift  at  last  to  crawl  home ;  but 
what  with  the  beating,  and  what  with  the  fright, 
he  lay  ill  above  a  fortnight ;  and  all  this  is  most 
certainly  true,  and  the  whole  parish  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  it." 

The  stranger  smiled  at  this  story,  and  Jones  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter ;  upon  which  Partridge 
cried,  "  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  sir ;  and  so  did  some 
others,  particularly  a  squire,  who  is  thought  to  be  no 
better  than  an  atheist ;  who,  forsooth,  because  there 
was  a  calf  with  a  white  face  found  dead  in  the  same 
lane  the  next  morning,  would  fain  have  it  that  the 
battle  was  between  Frank  and  that,  as  if  a  calf 
would  set  upon  a  man.  Besides,  Frank  told  me  he. 
knew  it  to  be  a  spirit,  and  could  swear  to  him  in 
any  court  in  Christendom  ;  and  he  had  not  drank 
above  a  quart  or  two,  or  such  a  matter  of  liquor,  at 
the  time.  Lud  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  keep  us 
all  from  dipping  our  hands  in  blood,  I  say !  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Jones  to  the  stranger,  "  Mr. 
Partridge  hath  finished  his  story,  and  I  hope  will 
give  you  no  future  interruption,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  to  proceed."  He  then  resumed  his  narration  ; 
but  as  he  hath  taken  breath  for  a  while,  we  think 
proper  to  give  it  to  our  reader,  and  shall  therefore 
put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  continues  his  history. 
"  I  HAD  now  regained  my  liberty,"  said  the  strangor  ; 
"  but  I  had  lost  my  reputation  ;  for  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  barely 
acquitted  of  a  crime  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  him 
who  is  acquitted  in  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people.  I  was  conscious  of  my  guilt,  aud 
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asham«d  to  look  any  one  in  the  face ;  so  resolved  to 
Oxford  the  next  morning,  before  the  daylight 
discovered  me  to  the  eyes  of  any  beholders. 

'•  When  I  had  got  clear  of  the  city,  it  first  entered 
into  my  head  to  return  home  to  my  father,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  his  forgiveness ;  but  as  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  all  that  had  past, 
and  as  I  was  well  assured  of  his  great  aversion  to  all 
acts  of  dishonesty,  I  could  entertain  no  hopes  of 
being  received  by  him,  especially  since  I  was  too 
certain  of,  all  the  good  offices  in  the  power  of  my 
mother ;  nay,  had  my  father's  pardon  been  as  sure, 
as  I  conceived  his  resentment  to  be,  I  yet  question 
whether  I  could  have  had  the  assurance  to  behold 
him,  or  -whether  I  could,  upon  any  terms,  have  sub- 
mitted to  live  and  converse  with  those  who,  I  was 
convinced,  knew  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  base 
an  action. 

"  I  hastened  therefore  back  to  London,  the  best 
retirement  of  either  grief  or  shame,  unless  for  per- 
sons of  a  very  public  character ;  for  here  you  have 
the  advantage  of  solitude  without  its  disadvantage, 
since  you  may  be  alone  and  in  company  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  while  you  walk  or  sit  unobserved,  noise, 
hurry,  and  a  constant  succession  of  objects,  enter- 
tain the  mind,  and  prevent  the  spirits  from  preying 
on  themselves,  or  rather  on  grief  or  shame,  which 
are  the  most  unwholesome  diet  in  the  world  ;  and 
on  which  (though  there  are  many  who  never  taste 
either  but  in  public)  there  are  some  who  can  feed 
very  plentifully  and  very  fatally  when  alone. 

"  But  as  there  is  scarce  any  human  good  without 
its  concomitant  evil,  so  there  are  people  who  find  an 
inconvenience  in  this  unobserving  temper  of  man- 
kind ;  I  mean  persons  who  have  no  money ;  for  as 
you  are  not  put  out  of  countenance,  so  neither  are 
you  clothed  or  fed  by  those  who  do  not  know  you. 
And  a  man  may  be  as  easily  starved  in  Leadeiihall- 
market  as  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

"  It  was  at  present  my  fortune  to  be  destitute  of 
that  great  evil,  as  it  is  apprehended  to  be  by  several 
writers,  who  I  suppose  were  overburthened  with  it, 
namely,  money." — "  With  submission,  sir,"  said 
Partridge,  "  I  do  not  remember  any  writers  who 
have  called  it •  malorum ;  but  irritatnenta  malorum. 
Ejfodiuntur  opes,  irritamenta  malorum." — "  Well, 
sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  "whether  it  be  an  evil, 
or  only  the  cause  of  evil,  I  was  entirely  void  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  friends,  and,  as  I  thought, 
of  acquaintance  ;  when  one  evening,  as  I  was  pass- 
ing through  the  Inner  Temple,  very  hungry,  and 
very  miserable,  I  heard  a  voice  on  a  sudden  hailing 
me  with  great  familiarity  by  my  Christian  name  ;  and 
upon  my  turning  about,  I  presently  recollected  the 
person  who  so  saluted  me  to  have  been  my  fellow- 
collegiate  ;  one  who  had  left  the  university  above  a 
year,  and  long  before  any  of  my  misfortunes  had 
befallen  me.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Watson,  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand ;  and '  ex- 
pressing great  joy  at  meeting  me,  proposed  our 
immediately  drinking  a  bottle  together.  I  first 
declined  the  proposal,  and  pretended  business,  but 
as  he  was  very  earnest  and  pressing,  hunger  at  last 
overcame  my  pride,  and  I  fairly  confessed  to  him  I 
had  no  money  in  my  pocket ;  yet  not  without  fram- 
ing a  lie  for  an  excuse,  and  imputing  it  to  my  having 
changed  my  breeches  that  morning.  Mr.  Watson 
answered,  '  I  thought,  Jack,  you  and  I  had  been  too 
old  acquaintance  for  you  to  mention  such  a  matter.' 
He  then  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  was  pulling  me 
along ;  but  I  gave  him  very  little  trouble,  for  my 
own  inclinations  pulled  me  much  stronger  than  he 
could  do. 

"  We  then  went  into  the  Friars,  which  you  know 


is  the  scene  of  all  mirth  and  jollity.  Here  when 
we  arrived  at  the  tavern,  Mr.  Watson  applied  him- 
self to  the  drawer  only,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  cook  ;  for  he  had  no  suspicion  but  that 
I  had  dined  long  since.  However,  as  the  case  was 
really  otherwise,  I  forged  another  falsehood,  and  told 
my  companion  I  had  been  at  the  further  end  of  the 
city  on  business  of  consequence,  and  had  snapped  up 
a  mutton-chop  in  haste  ;  so  that  I  was  again  hungry, 
and  wished  he  would  add  a  beef-steak  to  his  bottle." 
— "Some  people,"  cries  Partridge,  "ought  to  have 
good  memories  ;  or  did  you  find  just  money  enough 
in  your  breeches  to  pay  for  the  mutton-chop  1 " — 
"  Your  observation  is  right,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  and  I  believe  such  blunders  are  inseparable  from 
all  dealing  in  untruth. — But  to  proceed — I  began 
now  to  feel  myself  extremely  happy.  The  meat  and 
wine  soon  revived  my  spirits  to  a  high  pitch,  and  I 
enjoyed  much  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  the  rather  as  I  thought  him  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at  the  univer- 
sity since  his  leaving  it. 

"  But  he  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long  in  this 
agreeable  delusion ;  for  taking  a  bumper  in  one 
hand,  and  holding  me  by  the  other,  «  Here,  my  boy,' 
cries  he,  '  here's  wishing  you  joy  of  your  being  so 
honourably  acquitted  of  that  affair  laid  to  your 
charge.'  I  was  thunderstruck  with  confusion  at 
those  words,  which  Watson  observing,  proceeded 
thus  :  '  Nay,  never  be  ashamed,  man  ;  thou  hast  been 
acquitted,  and  no  one  now  dares  call  thee  guilty ; 
but,  prithee,  do  tell  me,  who  am  thy  friend — I  hope 
thou  didst  really  rob  him  t  for  rat  me  if  it  was  not  a 
meritorious  action  to  strip  such  a  sneaking,  pitiful 
rascal ;  and  instead  of  the  two  hundred  guineas,  1 
wish  you  had  taken  as  many  thousand.  Come,  come, 
my  boy,  don't  be  shy  of  confessing  to  me  :  you  are 
not  now  brought  before  one  of  the  pimps.  D — m  me 
if  I  don't  honour  you  for  it ;  for,  as  I  hope  for  salva- 
tion, I  would  have  made  no  manner  of  scruple  of 
doing  the  same  thing.' 

"  This  declaration  a  little  relieved  my  abashment ; 
and  as  wine  had  now  somewhat  opened  my  heart, 
I  very  freely  acknowledged  the  robbery,  but  ac- 
quainted him  that  he  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  sum  taken,  which  was  little  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  what  he  had  mentioned. 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  it  with  all  my  heart,"  quoth  he, 
'  and  I  wish  thee  better  success  another  time. 
Though,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  run  any  such  risk.  Here,'  said  he, 
taking  some  dice  out  of  his  pocket,  '  here's  the 
stuff.  Here  •  are  the  implements ;  here  are  the 
little  doctors  which  cure  the  distempers  of  the 
purse.  Follow  but  my  counsel,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  way  to  empty  the  pocket  of  a  queer  cull 
without  any  danger  of  the  nubbing  cheat.'  " 

"  Nubbing  cheat !"  cries  Partridge  :  "  Pray,  sir, 
what  is  that  1" 

"  Why  that,  sir,"  says  the  stranger,  "  is  a  cant 
phrase  for  the  gallows  ;  for  as  gamesters  differ  little 
from  highwaymen  in  their  morals,  so  do  they  very 
much  resemble  them  in  their  language. 

"  We  had  now  each  drank  our  bottle,  when  Mr. 
Watson  said,  the  board  was  sitting,  and  that  he  must 
attend,  earnestly  pressing  me  at  the  same  time  to  go 
with  him  and  try  my  fortune.  I  answered  he  knew 
that  was  at  present  out  of  my  power,  as  I  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  emptiness  of  my  pocket.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  doubted  not  from  his  many  strong  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  but  that  he  would  offer  to 
lend  me  a  small  sum  for  that  purpose,  but  he  an- 
swered, '  Never  mind  that,  man  ;  e'en  boldly  run  a 
levant'  [Partridge  was  going  to  inquire  the  mean- 
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ing   of  that  word,  but  Jones  stopped  his  mouth] 
hut  he  circumspect  as  to  the  man.     I  will  tip  you 
the  proper  person,  which  may  be  necessary,  as  you 
do  not.  know  the  town,  nor  can  distinguish  a  rum 
cull  from  a  queer  one.' 

"  The  bill  was  now  brought,  when  Watson  paid 
his  share,  and  was  departing.  I  reminded  him,  not 
without  blushing,  of  my  having  no  money.  He  an- 
swered, That  signifies  nothing  ;  score  it  behind  the 
door,  or  make  a  bold  brush  and  take  no  notice. — 
Or— stay,'  says  he ;  '  I  will  go  down  stairs  first, 
and  then  do  you  take  up  my  money,  and  score  the 
whole  reckoning  at  the  bar,  and  I  will  wait  for  you 
at  the  corner."  I  expressed  some  dislike  at  this, 
and  hinted  my  expectations  that  he  would  have  de- 
posited the  whole  ;  but  he  swore  he  had  not  another 
sixpence  in  his  pocket. 

"  He  then  went  down,  and  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  up  the  money  and  follow  him,  which  I  did 
close  enough  to  hear  him  tell  the  drawer  th.e  reck- 
oning was  upon  the  table.  The  drawer  passed  by 
me  up  stairs  ;  but  I  made  such  haste  into  the  street, 
that  I  heard  nothing  of  his  disappointment,  nor  did 
I  mention  a  syllable  at  the  bar,  according  to  my 
instructions. 

"  We  now  went  directly  to  the  gaming-table, 
where  Mr.  Watson,  to  my  surprise,  pulled  out  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  placed  it  before  him,  as  did 
many  others  ;  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  considering 
their  own  heaps  as  so  many  decoy  birds,  which  were 
to  entice  and  draw  over  the  heaps  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Here  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  freaks 
which  Fortune,  or  rather  the  dice,  played  in  this  her 
temple.  Mountains  of  gold  were  in  a  few  moments 
reduced  to  nothing  at  one  part  of  the  table,  and  rose 
as  suddenly  in  another.  The  rich  grew  in  a  mo- 
ment poor,  and  the  poor  as  suddenly  became  rich  ; 
so  that  it  seemed  a  philosopher  could  no  where  have 
so  well  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  contempt  of 
riches,  at  least  he  could  no  where  have  better  in- 
culcated the  uncertainty  of  their  duration. 

"  For  my  own  part,  after  having  considerably  im- 
proved my  small  estate,  I  at  last  entirely  demolished 
it.  Mr.  Watson  too,  after  much  variety  of  luck,  rose 
from  the  table  in  some  heat,  and  declared  he  had  lost 
a  cool  hundred,  and  would  play  no  longer.  Then 
coming  up  to  me,  he  asked  me  to  return  with  him 
to  the  tavern  ;  but  I  positively  refused,  saying,  I 
would  not  bring  myself  a  second  time  into  such  a 
dilemma,  and  especially  as  he  had  lost  all  his  money 
and  was  now  in  my  own  condition.  '  Pooh  !'  says 
he,  '  I  have  just  borrowed  a  couple  of  guineas  of 
a  friend,  and  one  of  them  is  at  your  service.'  He 
immediately  put  one  of  them  into  my  hand,  and  I 
no  longer  resisted  his  inclination. 

"  I  was  at  first  a  little  shocked  at  returning  to 
the  same  house  whence  we  had  departed  in  so  un- 
handsome a  manner ;  but  when  the  drawer,  with 
very  civil  address,  told  us,  '  he  believed  we  had  for- 
got to  pay  our  reckoning,'  I  became  perfectly  easy, 
and  very  readily  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid  him  pay 
himself,  and  acquiesced  in  the  unjust  charge  which 
had  been  laid  on  my  memory. 

"  Mr.  Watson  now  bespoke  the  most  extravagant 
supper  he  could  well  think  of;  and  though  he  had 
contented  himself  with  simple  claret  before,  nothing 
now  but  the  most  precious  Burgundy  would  serve 
his  purpose. 

"  Our  company  was  soon  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  several  gentlemen  from  the  gaming-table  ; 
most  of  whom,  as  I  afterwards  found,  came  not  to 
the  tavern  to  drink,  but  in  the  way  of  business  ;  for 
the  true  gamesters  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  refused 


their  glass,  while  they  plied  heartily  two  young  fel- 
lows, who  were  to  be  afterwards  pillaged,  as  indeed 
they  were  without  mercy.  Of  this  plunder  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  a  sharer,  though  I  was  not 
yet  let  into  the  secret. 

"  There  was  one  remarkable  accident  attended 
this  tavern  play;  for  the  money  by  degrees  totally 
disappeared;  so  that  though  at  the  beginning  the 
table  was  half  covered  with  gold,  yet  before  the  play 
ended,  which  it  did  not  till  the  next  day,  being  Sun- 
day, at  noon,  there  was  scarce  a  single  guinea  to  be 
seen  on  the  table  ;  and  this  was  the  stranger  as  every 
person  present,  except  myself,  declared  he  had  lost ; 
and  what  was  become  of  the  money,  unless  the 
devil  himself  carried  it  away,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine." 

"  Most  certainly  he  did,"  says  Partridge,  "  for 
evil  spirits  can  carry  away  anything  without  being 
seen,  though  there  were  never  so  many  folk  in  the 
room ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he 
had  carried  away  all  the  company  of  a  set  of  wicked 
wretches,  who  were  at  play  in  sermon-time.  And 
I  could  tell  you  a  true  story,  if  I  would,  where  the 
devil  took  a  man  out  of  bed  from  another  man's 
wife,  and  carried  him  away  through  the  keyhole  of 
the  door.  I've  seen  the  very  house  where  it  was 
done,  and  nobody  hath  lived  in  it  these  thirty 
years." 

Though  Jones  was  a  little  offended  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  Partridge,  he  could  not  however  avoid 
smiling  at  his  simplicity.  The  stranger  did  the 
same,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  story,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  which  the  foregoing  story  is  farther  continued. 

"  MY  fellow-collegiate  had  now  entered  me  in  a 
new  scene  of  life.  I  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  whole  fraternity  of  sharpers,  and  was  let  into 
their  secrets  ;  I  mean,  into  the  knowledge  of  those 
gross  cheats  which  are  proper  to  impose  upon  the 
raw  and  unexperienced ;  for  there  are  some  tricks 
of  a  finer  kind,  which  are  known  only  to  a  few  of 
the  gang,  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  profession  ;  a 
degree  of  honour  beyond  my  expectation  ;  for  drink, 
to  which  I  was  immoderately  addicted,  and  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  my  passions,  prevented  me  from 
arriving  at  any  great  success  in  an  art  which  requires 
as  much  coolness  as  the  most  austere  school  of  philo- 
sophy. 

'  Mr.  Watson,  with  whom  I  now  lived  in  the 
closest  amity,  had  unluckily  the  former  failing  to  a 
very  great  excess  ;  so  that  instead  of  making  a  for- 
tune by  his  profession,  as  some  others  did,  he  was 
alternately  rich  and  poor,  and  was  often  obliged  to 
surrender  to  his  cooler  friends,  over  a  bottle  which 
they  never  tasted,  that  plunder  that  he  had  taken 
'rom  culls  at  the  public  table. 

'  However,  we  both  made  a  shift  to  pick  up  an 
uncomfortable  livelihood  ;  and  for  two  years  I  con- 
inued  of  the  calling;  during  which  time  I  tasted  all 
;he  varieties  of  fortune,  sometimes  nourishing  in 
affluence,  and  at  others  being  obliged  to  struggle 
with  almost  incredible  difficulties.  To-day  wallow- 
ng  in  luxury,  and  to-morrow  reduced  to  the  coars- 
est and  most  homely  fare.  My  fine  clothes  being 
often  on  my  back  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  pawn- 
shop the  next  morning. 

"  One  night,  as  I  was  returning  ponnylrss  from 
he  gaming-table,  I  observed  a  very  great  disturb- 
ance, and  a  large  mob  gathered  together  in  the 
street.  As  I  was  in  no  danger  from  pickpockets, 
[  ventured  into  the  crowd,  where  Upon  inquiry  I 
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und  that  a  man  had  been  rohbed  and  very  ill  used 
f  some  ruffians.  The  wounded  man  appeared  very 
ooJy,  and  seemed  scarce  able  to  support  himself 
As  I  had  not  therefore  been  deprived 
'  my  humanity  by  my  present  life  and  conversation, 
ough  they  had  left  me  very  little  of  either  honesty 
•  shame,  I  immediately  offered  my  assistance  to  the 
ih?ppy  person,  -who  thankfully  accepted  it,  and, 
itting  himself  under  my  conduct,  begged  me  to 
nvey  him  to  some  tavern,  where  he  might  send 
r  a  surgeon,  being  as  he  said  faint  with  loss  of 
ood.  He  seemed  indeed  highly  pleased  at  finding 
ic  who  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  ;  for 

to  all  the  rest  of  the  company  present,  their  out- 
Je  was  such  that  he  could  not  wisely  place  any 
nfideuce  in  them. 

"  I  took  the  poor  man  by  the  arm,  and  led   him 

the  tavern  where  we  kept  our  rendezvous,  as  it 
.ppened  to  be  the  nearest  at  hand.  A  surgeon 
ippening  luckily  to  be  in  the  house,  immediately 
tended,  and  applied  himself  to  dressing  his  wounds, 
lich  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  were  not  likely  to 

mortal. 

"  The  surgeon  having  very  expeditiously  and 
xterously  finished  his  business,  began  to  inquire 

what  part  of  the  town  the  wounded  man  lodged  ; 
10  answered,   '  That   he  was  come  to   town  that 
ry  morning ;    that    his   horse  was  at  an  inn   in 
.ccadilly,  and  that  he  had  no  other  lodging,    and 
ry  little  or  no  acquaintance  in  town." 
"This    surgeon,    whose    name    I    have    forgot, 
ough  I  remember  it  began  with  an   R,  had  the 
•st  character  in  his  profession,  and  was  serjeant-  I 
rgeon  to  the  king.     He  had  moreover  many  good 

alities,    and  was  a    very  generous    good-natured  I 
an,  and  ready  to  do  any  service  to  his    fellow- 
eatures.     He  offered  his  patient  the   use  of  his  : 
ariot  to  carry  him  to  his  inn,   and  at  the  same 
ne  whispered  in  his  ear,  « That  if  he  wanted  any 
oney,  he  would  furnish  him.' 

"  The  poor  man  was  not  now  capable  of  retum- 
ig  thanks  for  this  generous  offer ;  for  having  had 
a  eyes  for  some  time  steadfastly  on  me,  he  threw 
jnself  back  in  his  chair,  crying,  '  Oh,  my  son !  my 
m '.'  and  then  fainted  away. 

"  Many  of  the  people  present  imagined  this  ac- 
dent  had  happened  through  his  loss  of  blood  ;  but 
who  at  the  same  time  began  to  recollect  the  fea- 
j-es  of  my  father,  was  now  confirmed  in  my  suspi- 
on,  and  satisfied  that  it  was  he  himself  who  ap- 
;ared  before  me.  1  presently  ran  to  him,  raised 
m  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  his  cold  lips  with  the 
:most  eagerness.  Here  I  must  draw  a  curtain 
rer  a  scene  which  I  cannot  describe  ;  for  though  I 
d  not  lose  my  being,  as  my  father  for  awhile  did, 
y  senses  were  however  so  overpowered  with  af- 
ight  and  surprise,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  what 
issed  during  some  minutes,  and  indeed  till  my 
ther  had  again  recovered  from  his  swoon,  and  1 
und  myself  in  his  arms,  both  tenderly  embracing 
tch  other,  while  the  tears  trickled  apace  down  the 
iceks  of  each  of  us. 

"  Most  of  those  present  seemed  affected  by  this 
•ene,  which  we,  who  "might  be  considered  as  the 
:tors  in  it,  were  desirous  of  removing  from  the 
res  of  all  spectators  as  fast  as  we  could  ;  my  father 
icrefore  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  the  surgeon's 
«ariof,  and  I  attended  him  in  it  to  his  inn. 
"  When  we  were  alone  together,  he  gently  up- 
•aided  rne  with  having  neglected  to  write  to  him 
aring  so  long  a  time,  but  entirely  omitted  the 
ention  of  that  crime  which  had  occasioned  it.  He 
ieu  informed  me  of  my  mother's  death,  and  insisted 
a  my  returning  home  with  him,  saying,  '  That  he  i 


had  long  suffered  the  greatest  anxiety  on  my  ac- 
count ;  that  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  most 
feared  my  death  or  wished  it,  since  he  had  so  many 
more  dreadful  apprehensions  for  me.  At  last  he 
said,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had  just  re- 
covered a  son  from  the  same  place,  informed  him 
where  I  was  ;  and  that  to  reclaim  me  from  this 
course  of  hfe  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  journey  to 
London.'  He  thanked  Heaven  he  had  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  find  me  out  by  means  of  an  accident 
which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  think  he  partly  owed  his  preservation 
to  my  humanity,  with  which  he  professed  himself  to 
be  more  delighted  than  he  should  have  been  with 
my  filial  piety,  if  I  had  known  that  the  object  of  all 
my  care  was  my  own  father. 

"  Vice  had  not  so  depraved  my  heart  as  to  excite 
in  it  an  insensibility  of  so  much  paternal  affection, 
though  so  unworthily  bestowed.  I  presently  pro- 
mised to  obey  his  commands  in  my  return  home 
with  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  which 
indeed  he  was  in  a  very  few  days,  by  the  assistance 
of  that  excellent  surgeon  who  had  undertaken  his 
cure. 

"  The  day  preceding  my  father's  journey  (before 
which  time  I  scarce  ever  left  him),  I  went  to  take 
my  leave  of  some  of  my  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
particularlv  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  dissuaded  me  from, 
burying  myself,  as  he  called  it,  out  of  a  simple  com- 
pliance with  the  fond  desires  of  a  foolish  old  fellow. 
Such  solicitations,  however,  had  no  effect,  and  I 
once  more  saw  my  own  home.  My  father  now 
greatly  solicited  me  to  think  of  marriage  ;  but  niy 
inclinations  were  utterly  averse  to  any  such  thoughts. 
I  had  tasted  of  love  already,  and  perhaps  you  know 
the  extravagant  excesses  of  that  most  tender  and 

most  violent  passion." Here  the  old  gentleman 

paused,  and  looked  earnestly  at  Jones  ;  whose  coun- 
tenance, within  a  minute's  space,  displayed  the  ex- 
tremities of  both  red  and  white.  Upon  which  the 
old  man,  without  making  any  observations,  renewed 
his  narrative. 

"  Being  now  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  I  betook  myself  once  again  to  study,  and  that 
with  a  more  inordinate  application  than  I  had  ever 
done  formerly.  The  books  which  now  employed 
my  time  solely  were  those,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern,  which  treat  of  true  philosophy,  a  word 
which  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  subject  only  of 
farce  and  ridicule.  I  now  read  over  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  with  the  rest  of  those  inestimable 
treasures  which  ancient  Greece  had  bequeathed  to 
the  world. 

"  These  authors,  though  they  instructed  me  in  no 
science  by  which  men  may  promise  to  themselves  to 
"acquire  the  least  riches  or  worldly  power,  taught 
me,  however,  the  art  of  despising  the  highest  ac- 
quhitions  of  both.  They  elevate  the  mind,  and  steel 
and  harden  it  against  the  capricious  invasions  of 
fortune.  They  not  only  instruct  in  the  knowledge 
of  "Wisdom,  but  confirm  men  in  her  habits,  and  de- 
monstrate plainly,  that  this  must  "be  our  guide,  if 
we  propose  ever  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  worldly 
happiness,  or  to  defend  ourselves,  with  any  tolerable 
security,  against  the  misery  which  everywhere  sur- 
rounds and  invests  us. 

"  To  this  I  added  another  study,  compared  to 
which,  all  the  philosophy  taught  by  the  wisest  hea- 
thens is  little  better  than  a  dream,  and  is  indeed  as 
full  of  vanity  as  the  silliest  jester  ever  pleased  to 
represent  it.  This  is  that  divine  wisdom  which  is 
alone  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  they 
impart  to  us  the  knowledge  and  assurance  of  things 
much  more  worthy  our  attention  than  all  which 
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this  world  can  offer  to  our  acceptance ;  of  things 
which  Heaven  itself  hath  condescended  to  reveal  to 
us,  and  to  the  smallest  knowledge  of  which  the 
highest  human  wit  unassisted  could  never  ascend. 
I  began  now  to  think  all  the  time  I  had  spent  with 
the  best  heathen  writers  was  little  more  than  labour 
lost :  for,,  however  pleasant  and  delightful  their 
lessons  may  be,  or  however  adequate  to  the  right 
regulation  of  our  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
world  only ;  yet,  when  compared  with  the  glory 
revealed  in  Scripture,  their  highest  documents  will 
appear  as  trifling,  and  of  as  little  consequence,  as 
the  rules  by  which  children  regulate  their  childish 
little  games  and  pastimes.  True  it  is,  that  philosophy 
makes  us  wiser,  but  Christianity  makes  us  better 
men.  Philosophy  elevates  and  steels  the  mind, 
Christianity  softens  and  sweetens  it.  The  former 
makes  us  the  objects  of  human  admiration,  the  latter 
of  divine  love.  That  insures  us  a  temporal,  but  this 
an  eternal  happiness. — But  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you 
with  my  rhapsody." 

"  Not  at  all,"  cries  Partridge  ;  "  Laid  forbid  we 
should  be  tired  with  good  things  ! " 

"  I  had  spent,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  about 
four  years  in  the  most  delightful  manner  to  myself, 
totally  given  up  to  contemplation,  and  entirely  un- 
embarrassed with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  when  I 
lost  the  best  of  fathers,  and  one  whom  I  so  entirely 
loved,  that  my  grief  at  his  loss  exceeds  all  descrip- 
tion. I  now  abandoned  my  books,  and  gave  myself 
up  for  a  whole  month  to  the  effects  of  melancholy 
and  despair.  Time,  however,  the  best  physician  of 
the  mind,  at  length  brought  me  relief." — "  Ay,  ay ; 
Tempus  edax  rcrum,"  said  Partridge.  — "  I  then," 
continued  the  stranger,  "  betook  myself  again  to 
my  former  studies,  which  I  may  say  perfected  my 
cure  ;  for  philosophy  and  religion  may  be  called 
the  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  when  this  is  disor- 
dered, they  are  as  wholesome  as  exercise  can  be  to 
a  distempered  body.  They  do  indeed  produce  simi- 
lar effects  with  exercise ;  for  they  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  mind,  till  man  becomes,  in  the  noble 
strain  of  Horace — 

Furtis,  ei  in  seipso  totvs  teres  atqae  rotundas, 
Kxlerni  ne  quid  valeat  per  lucre  mornri ; 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  Furtuna."  * 

Here  Jones  smiled  at  some  conceit  which  intruded 
itself  into  his  imagination  ;  but  the  stranger,  I  be- 
lieve, perceived  it  not,  and  proceeded  thus: — 

"  My  circumstances  were  now  greatly  altered  by 
the  death  of  that  best  of  men ;  for  my  brother,  who 
was  now  become  master  of  the  house,  differed  so 
widely  from  me  in  his  inclinations,  and  our  pursuits 
in  life  had  been  so  very  various,  that  we  were  the 
worst  of  company  to  each  other :  but  what  made 
our  living  together  still  more  disagreeable,  was  the 
Iktle  harmony  which  could  subsist  between  the  few 
who  resorted  to  me,  and  the  numerous  train  of 
sportsmen  who  often  attended  my  brother  from  the 
field  to  the  table  ;  for  such  fellows,  besides  the  noise 
and  nonsense  with  which  they  persecute  the  ears  of 
sober  men,  endeavour  always  to  attack  them  with 
affront  and  contempt.  This  was  so  much  the  case, 
that  neither  I  myself,  nor  my  friends,  could  ever  sit 
down  to  a  meal  with  them  without  being  treated 
with  derision,  because  we  were  unacquainted  with 
the  phrases  of  sportsmen.  For  men  of  true  learn- 
ing, and  almost  universal  knowledge,  always  com- 
passionate the  ignorance  of  others  ;  but  fellows  who 
excel  in  some  little,  low,  contemptible  art,  are  always 

*  Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  relies, 

Polish'd  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  course 
And  breaks  misfortunes  with  superior  force. 

MB.  FRANCIS. 


certain  to  despise  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  art. 

"  In  short,  we  soon  separated,  and  I  went,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  to  drink  the  Bath  waters ; 
for  my  violent  affliction,  added  to  a  sedentary  life, 
had  thrown  me  into  a  kind  of  paralytic  disorder,  for 
which  those  waters  are  accounted  an  almost  certain 
cure.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival,  as  I  was 
walking  by  the  river,  the  sun  shone  so  intensely  hot 
(though  it  was  early  in  the  year),  that  T  retired  to 
the  shelter  of  some  willows,  and  sat  down  by  the 
river  side.  Here  I  had  not  been  seated  long  before 
I  heard  a  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  willows  | 
sighing  and  bemoaning  himself  bitterly.  On  a  sud-  I 
den,  having  uttered  a  most  impious  oath,  he  cried,  I 
'  I  am  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,'  and  directly  •, 
threw  himself  into  the  water.  I  immediately  started, 
and  ran  towards  the  place,  calling  at  the  same  time 
as  loudly  as  I  could  for  assistance.  An  angler 
happened  luckily  to  be  a  fishing  a  little  below  me, 
though  some  very  high  sedge  had  hid  him  from  my 
sight.  He  immediately  came  up,  and  both  of  us 
together,  not  without  some  hazard  of  our  lives,  drew 
the  body  to  the  shore.  At  first  we  perceived  no 
sign  of  life  remaining ;  but  having  held  the  body 
up  by  the  heels  (for  we  soon  had  assistance  enough), 
it  discharged  a  vast  quantity  of  water  at  the  mouth, 
and  at  length  began  to  discover  some  symptoms  of  j 
breathing,  and  a  little  afterwards  to  move  both  its 
hands  and  its  legs. 

"  An  apothecary,  who  happened  to   be   present 
among  others,  advised  that  the  body,  which  seemed  i 
now  to  have  pretty  well  emptied  itself  of  water,  and 
which  began  to  have  many  convulsive  motions,  should 
be  directly  taken  up,  and  carried  into  a  warm  bed. 
This  Avas  accordingly  performed,  the  apothecary  and  j 
myself1  attending. 

"  As  we  were  going  towards  an  inn,  for  we  knew 
not  the  man's  lodgings,  luckily  a  woman  met  us,] 
Avho,  after  some  violent  screaming,  told  us  that  the 
gentleman  lodged  at  her  house. 

"  When   I    had   seen  the   man   safely   deposited 
there,  I  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  apothecary  ;  who,  « 
I  suppose,  used  all  the  right  methods  with  him,  for 
the  next  morning  I  heard  he  had  perfectly  recovered 
his  senses. 

"I  then  went  to  visit  him,  intending  to  search  out, 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  cause  of  his  having  attempted 
so  desperate  an  act,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  I  wad 
able,  his  pursuing  such  wicked  intentions  for  the 
future.  I  was  no  sooner  admitted  into  his  chamber, 
than  we  both  instantly  knew  each  other  ;  for  who 
should  this  person  be,  but  my  good  friend  -Mr. 
Watson  !  Here  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  what 
passed  at  our  first  interview  ;  for  I  would  avoid 
prolixity  as  much  as  possible." — "  Pray  let  us  hear 
all,"  cries  Partridge  ;  "  I  want  mightily  to  know 
what  brought  him  to  Bath." 

"  You  shall  hear  everything  material,"  answer- 
ed the  stranger ;  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  what 
we  shall  proceed  to  write,  after  we  have  given  a 
short  breathing- time  to  both  ourselves  and  the 
reader. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  concludes  his  history. 
"  MR.  WATSON,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  very 
freely  acquainted  me,  that  the  unhappy  situation  of 
his  circumstances,  occasioned  by  a  tide  of  ill  luck, 
had  iri  a  manner  forced  him  to  a  resolution  of  de- 
stroying himself. 

"  I  now  began  to  argue  very  seriously  with  him, 
in  opposition  to  this  heathenish,  or  indeed  diabolical, 
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rinciple  of  the  lawfulness  of  self-murder  ;  and  said 
rery  thing  which  occurred  to  me  oil  the  subject ; 
.it,  to  my  great  concern,  it  seemed  to  have  very 
tie  effect  011  him.  He  seemed  not  at  all  to  repent  of 
hat  he  had  done,  and  gave  me  reason  to  fear  he 
ould  soon  make  a  second  attempt  of  the  like  hor- 
ble  kind. 

"  When  I  had  finished  my  discourse,  instead  of 
ideavourinff  to  answer  my  arguments,  he  looked 
e  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  with  a  smile  said, 
tou  are  strangely  altered,  my  good  friend,  since  I 
member  you.  I  question  whether  any  of  your 
shops  could  make  a  better  argument  against  suicide 
lan  you  have  entertained  me  with  ;  but  unless  you 
n  find  somebody  who  will  lend  me  a  cool  hundred, 
must  either  hang,  or  drown,  or  starve  ;  and,  in  my 
linion,  the  last  death  is  the  most  terrible  of  the 
ree.' 

"  I  answered  him  very  gravely,  that  I  was  indeed 
tered  since  I  had  seen  him  last.  That  I  had  found 
isure  to  look  into  my  follies,  and  to  repent  of  them, 
then  advised  him  to  pursue  the  same  steps  ;  and  at 
st  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  I  myself  would 
nd  him  a  hundred  pound,  if  it  would"  he  of  any 
nice  to  his  affairs,  and  he  would  not  put  it  into 
le  power  of  a  die  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
"  Mr.  Watson,  whp  seemed  almos;  composed  in 
umber  by  the  former  part  of  my  discourse,  was 
msed  by  the  latter.  He  seized  my  hand  eagerly, 
ire  me  a  thousand  thanks,  and  declared  I  was  a 
iend  indeed  ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  I  had  a  better 
pinion  of  him  than  to  imagine  he  had  profited  so 
;tle  by  experience,  as  to  put  any  confidence  in  those 
amned  dice  which  had  so  often  deceived  him. 
No,  no,'  cries  he  ;  '  let  me  but  once  handsomely 
e  set  up  again,  and  if  ever  Fortune  makes  a 
roken  merchant  of  me  afterwards,  I  will  forgive 
f.' 
"  I  very  well  understood  the  language  of  setting 

and  broken  merchant.  I  therefore  said  to  him, 
ith  a  very  grave  face,  Mr.  "Watson,  you  must  en- 
eavour  to  find  out  some  business  or  employment, 
F  which  you  may  procure  yourself  a  livelihood  ; 
.<!  I  promise  you,  could  I  see  any  probability  6f 
eing  repaid  hereafter,  I  would  advance  a  much 
•ger  sum  than  what  you  have  mentioned,  to  equip 
ou  in  any  fair  and  honourable  calling ;  but  as  to 
iming,  besides  the  baseness  and  wickedness  of 
aking  it  a  profession,  you  are  really,  to  my  own 
nowledge,  unfit  for  it,  and  it  will  end  in  your  cer- 
in  ruin. 

" '  Why  now,  that's  strange,"  answered  he  ; '  neither 
ou,  nor  any  of  my  friends,  would  ever  allow  me  to 
now  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  yet  I  believe  I 

as  good  a  hand  at  every  game  as  any  of  you  all ; 
nd  I  heartily  wish  I  was  to  play  with  you  only  for 
rour  whole  fortune  :  I  should  desire  no  better  sport, 
ind  I  would  let  you  name  your  own  game  into  the 
argain  :  but  come,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  the  hun- 
Ired  in  your  pocket !' 

"  I  answered  I  had  only  a  bill  of  5QL,  which  I 
elivered  him,  and  promised  to  bring  him  the  rest 
ext  morning;  and  after  giving  him  a  little  more 
dvice,  took  my  leave. 

"  I  was  indeed  better  than  my  word ;  for  I  re- 
urned  to  him  that  very  afternoon.  When  I  entered 
ic  room,  I  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  at  cards 
ith  a  notorious  gamester.  This  sight,  you  will 
imagine,  shocked  me  not  a  little  ;  to  which  I  may 
dd  the  mortification  of  seeing  my  bill  delivered  by 
lim  to  his  antagonist,  and  thirty  guineas  only  given, 
exchange  for  it. 
"The  other  gamester  presently  quitted  the  room, 


and  then  Watson  declared  he  was  ashamed  to  see 
me  ;  '  but,'  says  he,  '  I  find  luck  runs  so  damnably 
against  me,  that  I  will  resolve  to  leave  off  play  for 
ever.  I  have  thought  of  the  kind  proposal  you  made 
me  ever  since,  and  I  promise  you  there  shall  be  no 
fault  in  me,  if  I  do  not  put  it  into  execution.' 

"  Though  I  had  no  great  faith  in  his  promises,  I 
produced  Mm  the  remainder  of  the  hundred  in  con- 
sequence of  my  men  ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  note, 
which  was  all  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  return  for 
my  money. 

•'  We  were  prevented  from  any  further  discourse 
at  present  by  the  arrival  of  the  apothecary;  who, 
with  much  joy  in  his  countenance,  and  without  even 
asking  his  patient  how  he  did,  proclaimed  there  was 
great  news  arrived  in  a  letter  to  himself,  which  he 
said  would  shortly  be  public,  '  That  the'  duke  of 
Monmouth  was  landed  in  the  west  with  a  vast  army 
of  Dutch  ;  and  that  another  vast  fleet  hovered  over 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  was  to  make  a  descent  there, 
in  order  to  favour  the  duke's  enterprise  with  a  di- 
version on  that  side.' 

"  This  apothecary  was  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cians of  his  time.  He  was  more  delighted  with  the 
most  paltry  packet,  than  with  the  best  patient,  and 
the  highest  joy  he  was  capable  of,  he  received  from 
having  a  piece  of  news  in  his  possession  an  hour  or 
two  sooner  than  any  other  person  in  the  town.  His 
advices,  however,  were  seldom  authentic ;  for  he 
would  swallow  almost  any  thing  as  a  truth, — a 
humour  which  many  made  use  of  to  impose  upon 
him. 

"  Thus  it  happened  with  what  he  at  present  com- 
municated ;  for  it  was  known  within  a  short  time 
afterwards  that  the  duke  was  really  landed,  but  that 
his  army  consisted  only  of  a  few  attendants  ;  and  as 
to  the  diversion  in  Norfolk,  it  was  entirely  false. 

"  The  apothecary  staid  no  longer  in  the  room 
than  while  he  acquainted  us  with  his  news ;  and 
then,  without  saying  a  syllable  to  his  patient  on 
any  other  subject,  departed  to  spread  his  advices  all 
over  the  town. 

"  Events  of  this  nature  in  the  public  are  generally 
apt  to  eclipse  all  private  concerns.  Our  discourse 
therefore  now  became  entirely  political.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  been  for  some  time  very  seriously 
affected  with  the  danger  to  which  the  protestant  re- 
ligion was  so  visibly  exposed  under  a  popish  prince, 
and  thought  the  apprehension  of  it  alone  sufficient 
to  justify  that  insurrection  ;  for  no  real  security  can 
ever  be  found  against  the  persecuting  spirit  of  popery, 
when  armed  with  power,  except  the  depriving  it  of 
that  power,  as  woful  experience  presently  showed. 
You  know  how  king  James  behaved  after  getting 
the  better  of  this  attempt;  how  little  he  valued  either 
his  royal  word,  or  coronation-oath,  or  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  his  people.  But  all  had  not  the  sense 
to  foresee  this  at  first ;  and  therefore  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  was  weakly  supported ;  yet  all  could  feel 
when  the  evil  came  upon  them ;  and  therefore  all 
united,  at  last,  to  drive  out  that  king,  against  whose 
exclusion  a  great  party  among  us  had  so  warmly 
contended  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  for 
whom  they  now  fought  with  such  zeal  and  affection." 

"  What  you  say,"  interrupted  Jones,  "  is  very 
true  ;  and  it  has  often  struck  me,  as  the  most  won- 
derful thing  I  ever  read  of  in  history,  that  so  soon 
after  this  convincing  experience  which  brought  our 
whole  nation  to  join  so  unanimously  in  expelling 
king  James,  for  the  preservation  of  our  religion 
and  liberties,  there  should  be  a  party  among  us  mad 
enough  to  desire  the  placing  his  family  again  on 
the  throne."  "  You  are  not  in  earnest  1"  answered 
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the  old  man  ;  "  there  can  he  no  such  party.  As 
bad  an  opinion  as  I  have  of  mankind,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve them  infatuated  to  such  a  degree.  There  may 
he  some  hot-headed  papists  led  by  their  priests  to 
engage  in  this  desperate  cause,  and  think  it  a  holy 
war  ;  but  that  protestants,  that  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  should  be  such  apostates,  such 
felos  de  se,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  no,  no,  young  man, 
unacquainted  as  I  am  with  what  has  passed  in  the 
world  for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  cannot  be  so  im- 
posed upon  as  to  credit  so  foolish  a  tale  ;  but  I  see 
you  have  a  mind  to  sport  with  my  ignorance." — 
"  Can  it  be  possible,"  replied  Jones,  "  that  you  have 
lived  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  not  to  know  that 
during  that  time  there  have  been  two  rebellions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  son  of  king  James,  one  of  which  is  now 
actually  raging  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom." 
At  these  words  the  old  gentleman  started  up,  and, 
in  a  most  solemn  tone  of  voice,  conjured  Jones  by 
his  Maker  to  tell  him  if  what  he  said  was  really 
true  ;  which  the  other  solemnly  affirming,  he  walked 
several  turns  about  the  room  in  a  profound  silence, 
then  cried,  then  laughed,  and  at  last  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  blessed  God,  in  a  loud  thanksgiving 
prayer,  for  having  delivered  him  from  all  society 
with  human  nature,  which  could  be  capable  of  such 
monstrous  extravagancies.  After  which,  being  re- 
minded by  Jones  that  he  had  broke  off  his  story,  he 
resumed  it  again  in  this  manner : — 

"  As  mankind,  in  the  days  I  was  speaking  of, 
were  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  madness  which 
I  find  they  are  capable  of  now,  and  which,  to  be 
sure,  I  have  only  escaped  by  living  alone,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  contagion,  there  was  a  consider- 
able rising  in  favour  of  Monmouth  ;  and  my  prin- 
ciples strongly  inclining  me  to  take  the  same  part, 
I  determined  to  join  him ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  from 
different  motives  concurring  in  the  same  resolution 
(for  the  spirit  of  a  gamester  will  carry  a  man  as  far 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  spirit  of  patriotism), 
we  soon  provided  ourselves  with  all  necessaries,  and 
went  to  the  duke  at  Bridgewater. 

"  The  unfortunate  event  of  this  enterprise,  you 
are,  I  conclude,  as  well  acquainted  with  as  myself. 
I  escaped,  together  with  Mr.  Watson,  from  the  battle 
at  Sedgemoor,  in  which  action  I  received  a  slight 
wound.  We  rode  nearly  forty  miles  together  on  the 
Exeter  road,  and  then  abandoned  our  horses,  scram- 
bled as  well  as  we  could  through  the  fields  and 
by-roads,  till  we  arrived  at  a  little  wild  hut  on  a 
common,  where  a  poor  old  woman  took  all  the  care 
of  us  she  could,  and  dressed  my  wound  with  salve, 
which  quickly  healed  it." 

"  Pray,  sir,  where  was  the  wound  1"'  says  Par- 
tridge. The  stranger  satisfied  him  it  was  in  his  arm, 
and  then  continued  his  narrative.  "  Here,  sir," 
said  he,  "  Mr.  Watson  left  me  the  next  morning, 
in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  get  us  some  provision 
from  the  town  of  Collumpton  ;  but — can  I  relate  it, 
or  can  you  believe  it  1 — this  Mr.  Watson,  this  friend, 
this  base,  barbarous,  treacherous  villain,  betrayed 
me  to  a  party  of  horse  belonging  to  king  James,  and 
at  his  return  delivered  me  into  their  hands. 

"  The  soldiers,  being  six  in  number,  had  now 
seized  me,  and  were  conducting  me  to  Tavmton 
gaol ;  but  neither  my  present  situation,  nor  the  ap- 
prehensions of  what  might  happen  to  me,  were 
half  so  irksome  to  my  mind  as  the  company  of  my 
false  friend,  who,  having  surrendered  himself,  was 
likewise  considered  as  a  prisoner,  though  he  was 
better  treated,  as  being  to  make  his  peace  at  my  ex- 
pense. He  at  first  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
treachery  ;  but  when  he  received  nothing  but  scorn 
and  upbraiding  from  me,  he  soon  changed  his  note 


abused  me  as  the  most  atrocious  and  malicious 
rebel,  and  laid  all  his  own  guilt  to  my  charge1,  who, 
as  he  declared,  had  solicited,  and  even  threatened 
him,  to  make  him  take  up  arms  against  his  g-acious 
as  well  as  lawful  sovereign. 

"  This  false  evidence  (for  in  reality  he  had  been 
much  the  forwarder  of  the  two)  stung  me  to  the 
quick,  and  raised  an  indignation  scarce  conceivable 
by  those  who  have  not  felt  it.  However,  fortune  at 
length  took  pity  on  me  ;  for  as  we  were  got  a  little 
beyond  Wellington,  in  a  narrow  lane,  my  guards 
received  a  false  alarm,  that  near  fifty  of  the  enemy 
were  at  hand  ;  upon  which  they  shifted  for  them- 
selves, and  left  me  and  my  betrayer  to  do  the  same. 
That  villain  immediately  ran  from  me,  and  I  am 
glad  he  did,  or  I  should  have  certainly  endeavoured, 
though  I  had  no  arms,  to  have  executed  vengeance 
on  his  baseness. 

"  I  was  now  once  more  at  liberty ;  and  immedi- 
ately withdrawing  from  the  highway  into  the  fields, 
I  travelled  on,  scarce  knowing  which  way  I  went, 
and  making  it  my  chief  care  to  avoid  all  public  roadg 
and  all  towns — nay,  even  the  most  homely  houses ; 
for  I  imagined  every  human  creature  whom  I  saw 
desirous  of  betraying  me. 

"  At  last,  after  rambling  several  days  about  the 
country,  during  which  the  fields  afforded  me  the 
same  bed  and  the  same  food  which  nature  bestows 
on  our  savage  brothers  of  the  creation,  I  at  length 
arrived  at  this  place,  where  the  solitude  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  country  invited  me  to  fix  my  abode. 
The  first  person  with  whom  I  took  up  my  habita- 
tion was  the  mother  of  this  old  woman,  with  whom 
I  remained  concealed  till  the  news  of  the  glorious 
revolution  put  an  end  to  all  my  apprehensions  of 
danger,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
visiting  my  own  home,  and  of  inquiring  a  little  into 
my  affairs,  which  I  soon  settled  as  agreeably  to  my 
brother  as  to  myself;  having  resigned  everything 
to  him,  for  which  he  paid  me  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  settled  on  me  an  annuity  for  life. 

"  His  behaviour  in  this  last  instance,  as  in  all 
others,  was  selfish  and  ungenerous.  I  could  not 
look  on  him  as  my  friend,  nor  indeed  did  he  desire 
that  I  should ;  so  I  presently  took  my  leave  of  him, 
as  well  as  of  my  other  acquaintance  ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  my  history  is  little  better  than  a  blank." 

"  And  is  it  possible,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  that  you 
can  have  resided  here  from  that  day  to  this?" — "  O 
no,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  have  been  a 
great  traveller,  and  there  are  few  parts  of  Europe 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted." — "I  ha-v 
sir,"  cried  Jones,  "  the  assurance  to  ask  it  of  you 
now;  indeed  it  would  be  cruel,  after  so  much  breath 
as  you  have  already  spent :  but  you  will  givo  me 
leave  to  wish  for  some  further  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  excellent  observations  which  a  man  of  your 
sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  must  have 
in  so  long  a  course  of  travels." — "  Indeed,  young 
gentleman,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  I  will  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  your  curiosity  on  this  head  likewise, 
as  far  as  I  am  able."  Jones  attempted  fresh  apolo- 
gies, but  was  prevented  ;  and  while  he  and  Par- 
tridge sat  with  greedy  and  impatient  ears,  the  sti 
proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  brief  historv  of  Europo ;    and  a  curious  discourse  between 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  Man  of  tlie  Hill. 

"  IN  Italy  the  landlords  are  very  silent.  In  France 
they  are  more  talkative,  but  yet  civil.  In  Germany 
and  Holland  they  are  generally  very  impertinent. 
And  as  for  their  honesty,  I  believe 'it  is  pretty  ecual 
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all  those  countries.  The  laquais  «i  louange  are 
re  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  cheating  you  ;  and  as 
r  the  postilions,  I  thiuk  they  are  pretty  much  alike 

the  world  over.     These,  sir,  are  the  observations 

men  which  I  made  in  my  travels ;  for  these  were 
e  only  men  I  ever  conversed  with.  My  design, 
icn  I  went  abroad,  was  to  divert  myself  by  seeing 
e  wondrous  variety  of  prospects,  beasts,  birds, 
les,  insects,  and  vegetables,  with  which  God  has 
en  pleased  to  enrich  the  several  parts  of  this  globe ; 
variety  which,  as  it  must  give  great  pleasure  to  a 
iteu-.plative  beholder,  so  doth  it  admirably  display 
;  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
deed,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  but  one  work  in 
s  whole  creation  that  doth  him  any  dishonour,  and 
th  that  I  have  long  since  avoided  holding  any 
nversation." 

You  will  pardon  me,"  cries  Jones  ;  "  but  I 
ve  always  imagined  that  there  is  in  this  very  work 
u  mention  as  great  variety  as  in  all  the  rest ;  for, 

ides  the  difference  of  inclination,  customs  and 
mates  have,  I  am  told,  introduced  the  utmost 
ersity  into  human  nature." 

'  Very  little  indeed,"  answered  the  other  :  "  those 
10  travel  in  order  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
ferent  manners  of  men  might  spare  themselves 
uch  pains  by  going  to  a  carnival  at  Venice  ;  for 
ere  they  will  see  at  once  all  which  they  can  dis- 
ver  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  The  same 
pocrisy,  the  same  fraud  ;  in  short,  the  same  follies 
d  vices  dressed  in  different  habits.  In  Spain, 
ese  are  equipped  with  much  gravity  ;  and  in  Italy, 
th  vast  splendour.  In  France,  a  knave  is  dressed 
ce  a  fop ;  and  in  the  northern  countries,  like  a 

ven.  But  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same, 
erywhere  the  object  of  detestation  and  scorn. 

•  As  for  my  own  part,  I  passed  through  all  these 
ations  as  you  perhaps  may  have  done  through  a 
owd  at  a  show, — jostling  to  get  by  them,  holding 
y  nose  with  one  hand,  and  defending  my  pockets 
;th  the  other,  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  of 
em,  while  I  was  pressing  on  to  see  what  I  wanted 

see  ;  which,  however  entertaining  it  might  be  in 
self,  scarce  made  me  amends  for  the  trouble  the 
mpany  gave  me." 

"  Did  not  you  find  some  of  the  nations  among 
fiich  you  travelled  less  troublesome  to  you  than 
hers  ?"  said  Jones.  "  O  yes,"  replied  the  old  man  : 
the  Turks  were  much  more  tolerable  to  me  than 
e  Christians ;  for  they  are  men  of  profound  taci- 
rnity,  and  never  disturb  a  stranger  with  questions. 
ow  and  then  indeed  they  bestow  a  short  curse 
ion  him,  or  spit  in  his  face  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
ut  then  they  have  done  with  him  ;  and  a  man  may 
ve  an  age  in  their  country  without  hearing  a  dozen 
ords  from  them.  But  of  all  the  people  I  ever  saw, 
eaven  defend  me  from  the  French !  With  their 
imned  prate  and  civilities,  and  doing  the  honour 

their  nation  to  strangers  (as  they  are  pleased  to 
.11  it),  but  indeed  setting  forth  their  own  vanity  ; 
iey  are  so  troublesome,  that  I  had  infinitely  rather 
ass  my  life  with  the  Hottentots  than  set  my  foot 
Paris  again.  They  are  nasty  people,  but  their 
astiness  is  mostly  without ;  whereas,  in  France, 
id  some  other  nations 'that  I  won't  name,  it  is  all 
ithin,  and  makes  them  stink  much  more  to  my 
:ason  than  that  of  Hottentots  does  to  my  nose. 

•'  Thus,  sir,  I  have  ended  the  history  of  my  life  ; 
T  as  to  all  that  series  of  years  during  which  I  have 
ved  retired  here,  it  affords  no  variety  to  entertain 
ou,  and  may  be  almost  considered  as  one  day.  The 
Mirement  has  been  so  complete,  that  I  could  hardly 
ave  enjoyed  a  more  absolute  solitude  in  the  deserts 
"the  TliebaVs  than  here  in  the  midst  of  this  popu- 


lous kingdom.  As  I  have  no  estate,  I  am  plagued 
with  no  tenants  or  stewards  :  my  annuity  is  paid  me 
pretty  regularly,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be ;  for  it  is 
much  less  than  what  I  might  have  expected  in  re- 
turn for  what  I  gave  up.  Visits  I  admit  none  ;  and 
the  old  woman  who  keeps  my  house  knows  that  her 
place  entirely  depends  upon  her  saving  me  all  the 
trouble  of  buying  the  things  that  I  want,  keeping 
off  all  solicitation  or  business  from  me,  and  holding 
her  tongue  whenever  I  am  within  hearing.  As  my 
walks  are  all  by  night,  I  am  pretty  secure  in  this 
wild  unfrequented  place  from  meeting  any  company. 
Some  few  persons  I  have  met  by  chance,  and  sent 
them  home  heartily  frightened,  as  from  the  oddness 
of  my  dress  and  figure  they  took  me  for  a  ghost  or  a 
hobgoblin.  But  what  has  happened  to-night  shows 
that  even  here  I  cannot  be  safe  from  the  villany  of 
men ;  for  without  your  assistance  I  had  not  only 
been  robbed,  but  very  probably  murdered." 

Jones  thanked  the  stranger  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  relating  his  story,  and  then  expressed  some 
wonder  how  he  could  possibly  endure  a  life  of  such 
solitude  ;  "  in  which,"  says  he,  "  you  may  well  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  variety.  Indeed  I  am  astonished 
how  you  have  tilled  up,  or  rather  killed,  so  much  of 
your  time." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  answered  the  other, 
"  that  to  one  whose  affections  and  thoughts  are  fixed 
on  the  world  my  hours  should  appear  to  have  wanted 
employment  in  this  place  :  but  there  is  one  single 
act,  for  which  the  whole  life  of  man  is  infinitely  too 
short :  what  time  can  suffice  for  the  contemplation 
and  worship  of  that  glorious,  immortal,  and  eternal 
Being,  among  the  works  of  whose  stupendous  crea- 
tion not  only  this  globe,  but  even  those  numberless 
luminaries  which  we  may  here  behold  spangling  all 
the  sky,  though  they  should  many  of  them  be  suns 
lighting  different  systems  of  worlds,  may  possibly 
appear  but  as  a  few  atoms  opposed  to  the  whole 
earth  which  we  inhabit  1  Can  a  man  who  by  divine 
meditations  is  admitted  as  it  were  into  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  ineffable,  incomprehensible  Majesty, 
think  days,  or  years,  or  ages,  too  long  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  so  ravishing  an  honour  *  Shall  the  trilling 
amusements,  the  palling  pleasures,  the  silly  business 
of  the  world,  roll  away  our  hours  too  swiftly  from 
us  ;  and  shall  the  pace  of  time  seem  sluggish  to  a 
mind  exercised  in  studies  so  high,  so  important,  and 
so  glorious  !  As  no  time  is  sufficient,  so  no  place  is 
improper,  for  this  great  concern.  On  what  object 
can  we  cast  our  eyes  which  may  not  inspire  us  with 
ideas  of  his  power,  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  good- 
ness 1  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rising  sun  should 
dart  his  fiery  glories  over  the  eastern  horizon  ;  nor 
that  the  boisterous  winds  should  rush  from  their 
caverns,  and  shake  the  lofty  forest ;  nor  that  the 
opening  clouds  should  pour  their  deluges  on  the 
plains  :  it  is  not  necessary,  I  say,  that  any  of  these 
should  proclaim  his  majesty  :  there  is  not  an  insect, 
not  a  vegetable,  of  so  low  an  order  in  the  creation 
as  not  to  be  honoured  with  bearing  marks  of  the 
attributes  of  its  great  Creator  ;  marks  not  only  of  his 
power,  but  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  Man  alone, 
the  king  of  this  globe,  the  last  and  greatest  work  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  below  the  sun  ;  man  alone  hath 
basely  dishonoured  his  own  nature  ;  and  by  dis- 
honesty, cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  treachery,  hath 
called  his  Maker's  goodness  in  question,  by  puzzling 
us  to  account  how  a  benevolent  being  should  form 
so  foolish  and  so  vile  an  animal.  Yet  this  is  the 
being  from  whose  conversation  you  think,  I  suppose, 
that  I  have  been  unfortunately  restrained,  and  with- 
out whose  blessed  society,  life,  in  your  opinion, 
must  be  tedious  and  insipid." 
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"  In  the  former  part  of  what  you  said,"  replied 
Jones,  "  I  most  heartily  and  readily  concur  ;  but  I 
believe,  as  well  as  hope,  that  the  abhorrence  which 
you  express  for  mankind  in  the  conclusion,  is  much 
too  general.  Indeed,  you  here  fall  into  an  error, 
which  in  my  little  experience  I  have  observed  to 
be  a  very  common  one,  by  taking  the  character 
of  mankind  from  the  worst  and  basest  among  them  ; 
whereas,  indeed,  as  an  excellent  writer  observes, 
nothing  should  he  esteemed  as  characteristical  of  a 
species,  but  what  is  to  be  found  among  the  best  and 
most  perfect  individuals  of  that  species.  This 
error,  I  believe,  is  generally  committed  by  those 
who  from  want  of  proper  caution  in  the  choice  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  have  suffered  inju- 
ries from  bad  and  worthless  men  ;  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  which  are  very  unjustly  charged  on  all 
human  nature." 

"  I  think  I  had  experience  enough  of  it,"  answered 
the  other:  "my  first  mistress  and  my  first  friend 
betrayed  me  in  the  basest  manner,  and  in  matters 
which  threatened  to  be  the  worst  of  consequences, 
—even  to  bring  me  to  a  shameful  death." 

"  But  you  will  pardon  me,"  cries  Jones,  "  if  I  de- 
sire you  to  reflect  who  that  mistress  and  who  that 
friend  were.  What  better,  my  good  sir,  could  be 
expected  in  love  derived  from  the  stews,  or  in 
friendship  first  produced  and  nourished  at  the 
gaming-table  %  To  take  the  characters  of  women 
from  the  former  instance,  or  of  men  from  the  latter, 
would  be  as  unjust  as  to  assert  that  air  is  a  nauseous 
and  unwholesome  element,  because  we  find  it  so  in 
a  jakes.  I  have  lived  but  a  short  time  in  the  world, 
and  yet  have  known  men  worthy  of  the  highest 
friendship,  and  women  of  the  highest  love." 

"  Alas !  young  man,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  you 
have  lived,  you  confess,  but  a  very  short  time  in  the 
world :  I  was  somewhat  older  than  you  when  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion." 

"  You  might  have  remained  so  still,"  replied 
Jones,  if  you  had  not  been  unfortunate,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  incautious,  in  the  placing  your  affections. 
If  there  was,  indeed,  much  more  wickedness  in  the 
world  than  there  is,  it  would  not  prove  such  general 
assertions  against  human  nature,  since  much  of  this 
arrives  by  mere  accident,  and  many  a  man  who 
commits  evil  is  not  totally  bad.  and  corrupt  in  his 
heart.  In  truth,  none  seem  to  have  any  title  to  as- 
sert human  nature  to  be  necessarily  and  universally 
evil,  but  those  whose  own  minds  afford  them  one 
instance  of  this  natural  depravity  ;  which  is  not,  I 
am  convinced,  your  case." 

"  And  such,"  said  the  stranger,  "  will  be  always 
the  most  backward  to  assert  any  such  thing. 
Knaves  will  no  more  endeavour  to  persuade  us  of 
the  baseness  of  mankind,  than  a  highwayman  will 
inform  you  that  there  are  thieves  on  the  road.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  a  method  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  and  to  defeat  their  own  purposes.  For  which 
reason,  though  knaves,  as  I  remember,  are  very  apt 
to  abuse  particular  persons,  yet  they  never  cast  any 
reflection  on  human  nature  in  general."  The  old 
gentleman  spoke  this  so  warmly,  that  as  Jones  de- 
spaired of  making  a  convert,  and  was  unwilling  to 
offend,  he  returned  no  answer. 

The  day  now  began  to  send  forth  its  first  streams 
of  light,  when  Jones  made  an  apology  to  the  stranger 
for  having  staid  so  long,  and  perhaps  detained  him 
from  his  rest.  The  stranger  answered,  "  He  never 
wanted  rest  less  than  at  present ;  for  that  day  and 
night  were  indifferent  seasons  to  him  ;  and  that  he 
commonly  made  use  of  the  former  for  the  time  of 
his  repose,  and  of  the  latter  for  his  walks  and  lucu- 
brations. However,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now  a  most 


lovely  morning,  and  if  you  can  bear  any  longer  to 
be  without  your  own  rest  or  food,  I  will  gladly  en- 
tertain you  with  the  sight  of  some  very  fine  pros- 
pects which  I  believe  you  have  not  yet  seen." 

Jones  very  readily  embraced  this  offer,  and  they 
immediately  set  forward  together  from  the  cottage. 
As  for  Partridge,  he  had  fallen  into  a  profound  re- 
pose just  as  the  stranger  had  finished  his  story  ;  for, 
his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
course was  not  forcible  enough  in  its  operation  to 
conjure  down  the  charms  of  sleep.  Jones  therefore 
left  him  to  enjoy  his  nap ;  and  as  the  reader  may 
perhaps  be  at  this  season  glad  of  the  same  favour, 
we  will  here  put  an  end  to  the  eighth  book  of  our 
history. 


BOOK  IX. 

CONTAINING   TWELVE    HOURS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  those  who  lawfully  may.  and  of  those  who  may  not,  write 
such  histories  as  this. 

AMONG  other  good  uses  for  which  I  have  thought 
proper  to  institute  these  several  introductory  chap- 
ters, I  have  considered  them  as  a  kind  of  mark  or 
stamp,  which  may  hereafter  enable  a  very  indifferent 
reader  to  distinguish  what  is  true  and  genuine  iu 
this  historic  kind  of  writing,  from  what  is  false  and 
counterfeit.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  some  such 
mark  may  shortly  become  necessary,  since  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  two  or  three  authors  have 
lately  procured  for  their  works  of  this  nature  from 
the  public,  will  probably  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  many  others  to  undertake  the  like.  Thus  a  swarm 
of  foolish  novels  and  monstrous  romances  will  be 
produced,  either  to  the  great  impoverishing  of  book-  i 
sellers,  or  to  the  great  loss  of  time  and  depravation 
of  morals  in  the  reader ;  nay,  often  to  the  spreading  ! 
of  scandal  and  calumny,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  i 
characters  of  many  worthy  and  honest  people. 

I    question  not  but  the  ingenious  author  of  the  ] 
Spectator  was  principally  induced  to  prefix  Greek  i 
and  Latin  mottos   to  every  paper,   from  the  same 
consideration    of  guarding   against    the   pursuit   of 
those  scribblers,  who  having  no  talents  of  a  writer 
but  what  is  taught   by  the  writing-master,  are  yet 
not  more  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  assume  the  same  titles 
Avith  the  greatest  genius,  than  their  good  brother  in  \ 
the  fable  was  of  braying  in  the  lion's  skin. 

By  the  device  'therefore  of  his  motto,  it  became 
impracticable  for  any  man  to  presume  to  imitate 
the  Spectators,  without  understanding  at  least  one 
sentence  in  the  learned  languages.  In  the  same 
manner  I  have  now  secured  myself  from  the  imita- 
tion of  those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  any  de- 
gree of  reflection,  and  whose  learning  is  not  equal 
to  an  essay. 

I  would  not  he  here  understood  to  insinuate,  that 
the  greatest  merit  of  such  historical  productions  cm 
ever  lie  in  these  introductory  chapters ;  but,  in  f:trt, 
those   parts   which  contain    mere    narrative    only,  1 
afford  much  more  encouragement  to  the  pen  of  an  • 
imitator,  than  those  which  are  composed  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection.     Here  I  mean  such  imitators  as 
Rowe  was  of  Shakspeare,  or  as  Horace  hints  some 
of  the  Romans  were  of  Cato,  by  bare  feet  and  sour  ' 
faces. 

To  invent  good  stories,  and  to  tell  them  well,  are 
possibly  very  rare  talents,  and  yet  I  have  observed  j 
few  persons  who  have  scrupled  to  aim  at  both  :   and 
if  we  examine  the  romances  and  novels  with  which 
the  world  abounds,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  ' 
that  most  of  the  authors  would  npt  have  attempted 
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to  show  their  teeth  (if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed me)  in  any  other  way  of  writing  ;  nor  could 
indeed  have  strung  together  a  dozen  sentences  on 
any  other  subject  whatever.  Scribimus  indocti  doc- 
tique  passim,*  may  be  more  truly  said  of  the  histo- 
ud  biographer,  than  of  any  other  species  of 
writing ;  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences  (even  criticism 
require  some  little  degree  of  learning  and 
knowledge.  Poetry,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  thought 
au  exception ;  but  then  it  demands  numbers,  or 
something  .like  numbers  ;  whereas,  to  the  composi- 
tion of  novels  and  romances,  nothing  is  necessary 
but  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  with  the  manual  capacity 
of  using  them.  This  I  conceive,  their  productions 
show  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  authors  themselves ; 
and  this  must  be  the  opinion  of  their  readers,  if  in- 
deed there  be  any  such. 

Hence  we  are  to  derive  that  universal  contempt 
which  the  world,  who  always  denominate  the  whole 
from  the  majority,  have  cast  on  all  historical  writers 
who  do  not  draw  their  materials  from  records. 
And  it  is  the  apprehension  of  this  contempt  that 
hath  made  us  so  cautiously  avoid  the  term  romance, 
a  name  with  which  we  might  otherwise  have  been 
•well  enough  contented.  Though,  as  we  have  good 
authority  for  all  our  characters,  no  less  indeed  than 
the  vast  authentic  doomsday-book  of  nature,  as  is 
elsewhere  hinted,  our  labours  have  sufficient  title  to 
the  name  of  history.  Certainly  they  deserve  some 
distinction  from  these  works,  which  one  of  the 
wittiest  of  men  regarded  only  as  proceeding  from  a 
pruritus,  or  indeed  rather  from  a  looseness  of  the  brain. 

But  besides  the  dishonour  which  is  thus  cast  on 
one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  entertaining  of 
all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  just  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  by  encouraging  such  authors  we  shall 
propagate  much  dishonour  of  another  kind  ;  I  mean 
to  the  characters  of  many  good  and  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society  ;  for  the  dullest  writers,  no  more  than 

~  dullest  companions,  are  always  inoffensive. 
They  have  both  enough  of  language  to  be  indecent 
and  abusive.  And  surely  if  the  opinion  just  above 
cited  be  true,  we  cannot  wonder  that  works  so  nastily 
derived  should  be  nasty  themselves,  or  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  others  so. 

To  prevent  therefore,  for  the  future,  such  intem- 
perate abuses  of  leisure,  of  letters,  and  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  especially  as  the  world  seems  at  present 
to  be  more  than  usually  threatened  with  them,  I 
shall  here  venture  to  mention  some  qualifications, 
every  one  of  which  are  in  a  pretty  high  degree  ne- 
cessary to  this  order  of  historians. 

The  first  is,  genius,  without  a  full  vein  of  which 
no  study,  says  Horace,  can  avail  us.  By  genius  I 
would  understand  that  power  or  rather  those  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  are  capable  of  penetrating  into . 
all  things  within  our  reach  and  knowledge,  and  of 
distinguishing  their  essential  differences.  These  are 
no  other  than  invention  and  judgment ;  and  they 
are  both  called  by  the  collective  name  of  genius,  as 
they  are  of  those  gifts  of  nature  which  we  bring  with 
us  into  the  world.  Concerning  each  of  which  many 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  very  great  errors ;  for  by 
invention,  I  believe,  is  generally  understood  a  crea- 
tive faculty,  which  would  indeed  prove  most  romance 
writers  to  have  the  highest  pretensions  to  it ; 
whereas  by  invention  is  really  meant  no  more  (and 
so  the  word  signifies)  than  discovery,  or  finding  out ; 
or  to  explain  it  at  large,  a  quick  and  sagacious  pene- 
tration into  the  true  essence  of  all  the  objects  of  our 
contemplation.  This,  I  think,  can  rarely  exist  with- 

* Each  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write : 

Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight.  FKANCIS. 


out  the  concomitancy  of  judgment ;  for  how  we 
can  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  true  essence  of 
two  things,  without  discerning  their  difference, 
seems  to  me  hard  to  conceive.  Now  this  last  is  the 
undisputed  province  of  judgment,  and  yet  some 
few  men  of  wit  have  agreed  with  all  the  dull  fellows 
in  the  world  in  representing  these  two  to  have  been 
seldom  or  never  the  property  of  one  and  the  same 
person. 

But  though  they  should  be  so,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  without  a  good  share  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  which  I  could  again  cite  the  authority  of 
Horace,  and  of  many  others,  if  any  was  necessary 
to  prove  that  tools  are  of  no  service  to  a  workman, 
when  they  are  not  sharpened  by  art,  or  when  he 
wants  rules  to  direct  him  in  his  work,  or  hath  no 
matter  to  work  upon.  All  these  uses  are  supplied 
by  learning ;  for  nature  can  only  furnish  us  with 
capacity,  or,  as  I  have  chose  to  illustrate  it,  with  the 
tools  of  our  profession ;  learning  must  fit  them  for 
use,  must  direct  them  in  it,  and,  lastly,  must  contri- 
bute part  at  least  of  the  materials.  A  competent 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  belles-lettres  is  here 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  without  this  share  of 
knowledge  at  least,  to  affect  the  character  of  an  his- 
torian, is  as  vain  as  to  endeavour  at  building  a  house 
without  timber  or  mortar,  or  brick  or  stone.  Homer 
and  Milton,  though  they  added  the  ornament  of 
numbers  to  their  works,  were  both  historians  of  our 
order,  and  masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times. 

Again,  there  is  another  sort  of  knowledge,  be- 
yond the  power  of  learning  to  bestow,  and  this  is  to 
be  had  by  conversation.  So  necessary  is  this  to  the 
understanding  the  characters  of  men,  that  none  are 
more  ignorant  of  them  than  those  learned  pedants 
whose  lives  have  been  entirely  consumed  in  col- 
leges, and  among  books  ;  for  however  exquisitely 
human  nature  may  have  been  described  by  writers, 
the  true  practical  system  can  be  learned  only  in  the 
world.  Indeed  the  like  happens  in  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge.  Neither  physic  nor  law  are  to 
be  practically  known  from  books.  Nay,  the  farmer, 
the  planter,  the  gardener,  must  perfect  by  experience 
what  he  hath  acquired  the  rudiments  of  by  reading. 
How  accurately  soever  the  ingenious  Mr.  Miller 
may  have  described  the  plant,  he  himself  would  ad- 
vise his  disciple  to  see  it  in  the  garden.  As  we  must 
perceive,  that  after  the  nicest  strokes  of  a  Shakspeare 
or  a  Jonson,  of  a  Wycherly  or  an  Otway,  some 
touches  of  nature  will  escape  the  reader,  which  the 
judicious  action  of  a  Garrick,  or  a  Gibber,  or  a  Olive,* 
can  convey  to  him ;  so,  on  the  real  stage,  the  cha- 
racter shows  himself  in  a  stronger  and  bolder  light 
than  he  can  be  described.  And  if  this  be  the  case 
in  those  fine  and  nervous  descriptions  which  great 
authors  themselves  have  taken  from  life,  how  much 
more  strongly  will  it  hold  when  the  writer  himself 
takes  his  lines  not  from  nature,  but  from  books  1 
Such  characters  are  only  the  faint  copy  of  a  copy, 
and  can  have  neither  the  justness  nor  spirit  of  an 
original. 

Now  this  conversation  in  our  „ historian  must  be 
universal,  that  is,  with  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men ; 
for  the  knowledge  of  what  is  called  high  life  will 
not  instruct  him  in  low ;  nor,  e  converse,  will  his 
being  acquainted  with  the  inferior  part  of  mankind 
teach  him  the  manners  of  the  superior.  And  though 

*  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  mentioning  this  great  ac- 
tor, and  these  two  most  justly  celebrated  actresses,  in  this 
place,  as  they  have  all  formed  themselves  on  the  study  of  na- 
ture only,  and  not  on  the  imitation  of  their  predecessors. 
Hence  they  have  been  able  to  excel  all  who  have  gone  before 
them ;  a  degree  of  merit  which  the  servile  herd  of  imitators 
can  never  possibly  arrive  at. 
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it  may  be  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  either  may 
sufficiently  enable  him  to  describe  at  least  that  in 
which  he  hath  been  conversant,  yet  he  will  even 
here  fall  greatly  short  of  perfection ;  for  the  follies 
of  either  rank  do  in  reality  illustrate  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  affectation  of  high  life  appears 
more  glaring  and  ridiculous  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  low ;  and  again,  the  rudeness  and  barbarity  of 
this  latter,  strikes  with  much  stronger  ideas  of  ab- 
surdity, when  contrasted  with,  and  opposed  to,  the 
politeness  which  controls  the  former.  Besides,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  manners  of  our  historian  will  be 
improved  by  both  these  conversations ;  for  in  the 
one  he  will  easily  find  examples  of  plainness,  ho- 
nesty, and  sincerity ;  in  the  other  of  refinement,  ele- 
gance, and  a  liberality  of  spirit  ;  which  last  quality 
I  myself  have  scarce  ever  seen  in  men  of  low  birth 
and  education. 

Nor  will  all  the  qualities  I  have  hitherto  given 
my  historian  avail  him,  unless  he  have  what  is  gene- 
rally meant  by  a  good  heart,  and  be  capable  of  feel- 
ing. The  author  who  will  make  me  weep,  says 
Horace,  must  first  weep  himself.  In  reality,  no  man 
can  paint  a  distress  well  which  he  doth  not  feel  while 
he  is  painting  it ;  nor  do  I  doubt,  but  that  the  most 
pathetic  and  affecting  scenes  have  been  written  with 
tears.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  with  the  ridiculous. 
I  am  convinced  I  never  make  my  reader  laugh 
heartily  but  where  I  have  laughed  before  him  ;  un- 
less it  should  happen  at  any  time,  that  instead  of 
laughing  with  me  he  should  be  inclined  to  laugh  at 
me.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  case  at  some 
passages  in  this  chapter,  from  which  apprehension  I 
will  here  put  an  end  to  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  a  very  surprising   adventure  indeed,  which   Mr. 
Jones  met  with  in  his  walk  with  the  Man  of  the  Hill. 

AURORA  now  first  opened  her  casement,  Anglici  the 
day  began  to  break,  when  Jones  walked  forth  in 
company  with  the  stranger,  and  mounted  Hazard 
Hill ;  of  which  they  had  110  sooner  gained  the  sum- 
mit than  one  of  the  most  noble  prospects  in  the 
world  presented  itself  to  their  view,  and  which  we 
would  likewise  present  to  the  reader,  but  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  we  despair  of  making  those  who  have 
Been  this  prospect  admire  our  description  ;  secondly, 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  those  who  have  not 
seen  it  would  understand  it. 

Jones  stood  for  some  minutes  fixed  in  one  pos- 
tui-e,  and  directing  his  eyes  towards  the  south  ;  upon 
which  the  old  gentleman  asked,  What,  he  was  look- 
ing at  with  so  much  attention  1  "Alas!  sir,"  an- 
swered he  with  a  sigh,  "  I  was  endeavouring  to 
trace  out  my  own  journey  hither.  Good  heavens  ! 
what  a  distance  is  Gloucester  from  us!  AVhat  a 
vast  track  of  land  must  be  between  me  and  my  own 
home!" — "  Ay,  ay.  young  gentleman,"  cries  the 
other,  "  and  by  your  sighing,  from  what  you  love 
better  than  your  own  home,  or  I  am  mistaken.  I 
perceive  now  the  object  of  your  contemplation  is 
not  within  your  sight,  and  yet  I  fancy  you  have  a 
pleasure  in  looking  that  way."  Jones  answered  with 
H  smile,  "  I  find,  old  friend,  you  have  not  yet  forgot 
the  sensations  of  your  youth.  I  own  my  thoughts 
were  employed  as  you  have  guessed." 

They  now  walked  to  that  part  of  the  hill  which 
looks  to  the  north-west,  and  which  hangs  over  a 
vast  and  extensive  wood.  Here  they  were  no  sooner 
arrived  than  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  most  vio- 
lent screams  of  a  woman,  proceeding  from  the  wood 
below  them.  Jones  listened  a  moment,  and  then, 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  companion  (for  indeed 


the  occasion  seemed  sufficiently  pressing)  ran,  or 
rather  slid,  down  the  hill,  and,  without  the  least  ap- 
prehension or  concern  for  his  own  safety,  made 
directly  to  the  thicket,  whence  the  sound  had  issued. 
He  had  not  entered  far  into  the  wood  before  he  be- 
held a  most  shocking  sight  indeed,  a  woman  stripped 
half  naked,  under  the  hands  of  a  ruffian,  who  had 
put  his  garter  round  her  neck,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  her  up  to  a  tree.  Jones  asked  no  ques- 
tions at  this  interval,  but  fell  instantly  upon  the 
villain,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  trusty  oaken 
stick  that  he  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  ground  be- 
fore he  could  defend  himself,  indeed  almost  before 
he  knew  he  was  attacked  ;  nor  did  he  cease  the  pro- 
secution of  his  blows  till  the  woman  herself  begged 
him  to  forbear,  saying,  she  believed  he  had  suffi- 
ciently done  his  business. 

The  poor  wretch  then  fell  upon  her  knees  to 
Jones,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  her  deli- 
verance. He  presently  lifted  her  up,  and  told  her 
he  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordinary  acci- 
dent which  had  sent  him  thither  for  her  relief,  where 
it  was  so  improbable  she  should  find  any  ;  adding, 
that  Heaven  seemed  to  have  designed  him  as  the 
happy  instrument  of  her  protection.  "  Nay,"  an- 
swered she,  "  I  could  almost  conceive  you  to  be  some 
good  angel ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  you  look  more 
like  an  angel  than  a  man  in  my  eye."  Indeed  he 
was  a  charming  figure  ;  and  if  a  very  fine  person,  and 
a  most  comely  set  of  features,  adorned  with  youth, 
health,  strength,  freshness,  spirit  and  good-nature, 
can  make  a  man  resemble  an  aiigel,  he  certainly  had 
that  resemblance. 

The  redeemed  captive  had  not  altogether  so  much 
of  the  human-angelic  species :  she  seemed  to  be  at 
least  of  the  middle  age,  nor  had  her  face  much  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  ;  but  her  clothes  being  torn  from 
all  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  her  breasts,  which 
were  well  formed  and  extremely  white,  attracted  the 
eyes  of  her  deliverer,  and  for  a  few  moments  they 
stood  silent,  and  gazing  at  each  other ;  till  the  ruf- 
fian on  the  ground  beginning  to  move,  Jones  took 
the  garter  which  had  been  intended  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  bound  both  his  hands  behind  him.  And 
now,  on  contemplating  his  face,  he  discovered, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  to 
his  satisfaction,  the  very  person  to  be  no  other  than 
ensign  Northerton.  Nor  had  the  ensign  forgotten 
his  former  antagonist,  whom  he  knew  the  moment 
he  came  to  himself.  His  surprise  was  equal  to  that 
of  Jones;  but  I  conceive  his  pleasure  was  rather  less 
on  this  occasion. 

Jones  helped  Northerton  upon  his  legs,  and  then 
looking  him  steadfastly  in  the  face,  "  I  fancy,  sir," 
said  he,  "you  did  not  expect  to  meet  me  any  more 
in  this  world,  and  I  confess  I  had  as  little  expectation 
to  find  you  here.  However,  fortune,  I  see,  hath 
brought  us  once  more  together,  and  hath  given  me 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  I  have  received,  even 
without  my  own  knowledge." 

"  It  is  very  much  like  a  man  of  honour,  indeed," 
answered  Northerton,  "  to  take  satisfaction  by 
knocking  a  man  clown  behind  his  back.  Neither 
am  I  capable  of  giving  you  satisfaction  here,  ;is  I 
have  no  sword ;  but  if  you  dare  behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman, let  us  go  where  I  can  furnish  myself  with 
one,  and  I  will  do  by  you  as  a  man  of  honour 
ought." 

"  Doth  it  become  such  a  villain  as  you  are,"  cries 
Jones,  "to  contaminate  the  name  of  honour  by  as- 
suming ill  But  I  shall  waste  no  time  in  discourse 
with  you.  Justice  requires  satisfaction  of  you  now, 
and  shall  have  it."  Then  turning  to  the  woman, 
he  asked  her,  if  she  Avas  near  her  home;  or  if  not, 
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whether  she  was  acquainted  with  any  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  she  might  procure  herself 
some  decent  clothes,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace. 

She  answered  she  was  an  entire  stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Jones  then  recollecting  himself, 
laid,  he  had  a  friend  near  who  would  direct  them  ; 
indeed,  he  wondered  at  his  not  following ;  but,  in 
Fact,  the  good  Man  of  the  Hill,  when  our  hero  de- 
parted, sat  himself  down  on  the  brow,  where,  though 
tie  had  a  gun  in  his  hand,  he  with  great  patience 
and  unconcern  had  attended  the  issue. 

Jones  then  stepping  without  the  wood,  perceived 
;he  old  man  sitting  as  we  hare  just  described  him  ; 
le  presently  exerted  his  utmost  agility,  and  with 
surprising  expedition  ascended  the  hill. 

The  old  man  advised  him  to  carry  the  woman  to 
Upton,  which,  he  said,  was  the  nearest  town,  and 
there  he  would  be  sure  of  furnishing  her  with  all 
manner  of  conveniences.  Jones  having  received  his 
direction  to  the  place,  took  his  leave  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill,  and,  desiring  him  to  direct  Partridge  the 
same  way,  returned  hastily  to  the  wood. 

Our  hero,  at  his  departure  to  make  this  inquiry 
af  his  friend,  had  considered,  that  as  the  ruffian's 
lands  were  tied  behind  him,  he  was  incapable  of 
'xecuting  any  wicked  purposes  on  the  poor  woman. 
Besides,  he  knew  he  should  not  be  beyond  the  reach 

her  voice,  and  could  return  soon  enough  to  pre- 
rent  any  mischief.  He  had  moreover  declared  to 
.he  villain,  that  if  he  attempted  the  least  insult,  he 
would  be  himself  immediately  the  executioner  of 
rengeance  on  him.  But  Jones  unluckily  forgot,  that 
hough  the  hands  of  Northerton  were  tied,  his  legs 
were  at  liberty  ;  nor  did  he  lay  the  least  injunction 
jn  the  prisoner  that  he  should  not  make  what  use 
jf  these  he  pleased.  Northerton  therefore  having 
riven  no  parole  of  that  kind,  thought  he  might 
without  any  breach  of  honour  depart ;  not  being 
jbliged,  as  he  imagined,  by  any  rules,  to  wait  for  a 
brmal  discharge.  He  therefore  took  up  his  legs, 
which  were  at  liberty,  and  walked  off  through  the 
wood,  which  favoured  his  retreat ;  nor  did  the  woman, 
srhose  eyes  were  perhaps  rather  turned  towards  Her 
leliverer,  once  think  of  his  escape,  or  give  herself 
my  concern  or  trouble  to  prevent  it. 

Jones  therefore,  at  his  return,  found  the  woman 
done.  He  would  have  spent  some  time  in  searching 
"or  Northerton,  but  she  would  not  permit  him ; 
earnestly  entreating  that  he  would  accompany  her  to 
the  town  whither  they  had  been  directed.  "  As  to 
the  fellow's  escape,"  said  she,  "  it  gives  me  no  un- 
sasiness  ;  for  philosophy  and  Christianity  both  preach 
up  forgiveness  of  injuries.  But  for  you,  sir,  I  am 
concerned  at  the  trouble  I  give  you ;  nay,  indeed, 
my  nakedness  may  well  make  me  ashamed  to  look- 
you  in  the  face  ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  your 
protection,  I  should  wish  to  go  alone." 

Jones  offered  her  his  coat ;  but,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  she  absolutely  refused  the  most  earnest 
solicitations  to  accept  it.  He  then  begged  her  to 
forget  both  the  cause?  of  her  confusion.  "  "With 
regard  to  the  former,"  says  he,  "I  have  done  no 
more  than  my  duty  in  protecting  you ;  and  as  for 
the  latter,  I  will  entirely  remove  it,  by  walking 
before  you  all  the  way ;  for  I  would  not  have  mv 
eyes  offend  you,  and  I  could  not  answer  for  my 
power  of  resisting  the  attractive  charms  of  so  much 
beauty." 

Thus  our  hero  and  the  redeemed  lady  walked  in 
the  same  manner  as  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  marched 
heretofore  ;  but  though  I  cannot  believe  that  Jones 
was  designedly  tempted  by  his  fair  one  to  look  be- 
hind him,  yet  as  she  frequently  wanted  his  assistance 


to  help  her  over  stiles,  and  had  besides  many  trips 
and  other  accidents,  he  was  often  obliged  to  turn 
about.  However,  he  had  better  fortune  than  what 
attended  poor  Orpheus,  for  he  brought  his  compa- 
nion, or  rather  follower,  safe  into  the  famous  town  of 
Upton. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones  with  his  lady  at  the  inn ;  with  a  very 
full  description  of  the  battle  of  Uptoa. 

THOUGH  the  reader,  we  doubt  not,  is  very  eager  to 
know  who  this  lady  was,  and  how  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Northerton,  we  must  beg  him  to 
suspend  his  curiosity  for  a  short  time,  as  we  are 
obliged,  for  some  very  good  reasons  which  hereafter 
perhaps  he  may  guess,  to  delay  his  satisfaction  a 
little  longer. 

Mr.  Jones  and  his  fair  companion  no  sooner  en- 
tered the  town,  than  they  went  directly  to  that  inn 
which  in  their  eyes  presented  the  fairest  appearance 
to  the  street.  Here  Jones,  having  ordered  a  servant 
to  show  a  room  above  stairs,  was  ascending,  when 
the  dishevelled  fair,  hastily  following,  was  laid  hold 
on  by  the  master  of  the  house,  who  cried,  "  Heyday, 
where  is  that  beggar  wench  going?  Stay  below 
stairs,  I  desire  you."  But  Jones  at  that  instant 
thundered  from  above,  "  Let  the  lady  come  up,"  in 
so  authoritative  a  voice,  that  the  good  man  instantly 
withdrew  his  hands,  and  the  lady  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  the  chamber. 

Here  Jones  wished  her  joy  of  her  safe  arrival,  and 
then  departed,  in  order,  as  he  promised,  to  send  the 
landlady  up  with  some  clothes.  The  poor  woman 
thanked  him  heartily  for  all  his  kindness,  and  said, 
she  hoped  she  should  see  him  again  soon,  to  thank 
him  a  thousand  times  more.  During  this  short  con- 
versation, she  covered  her  white  bosom  as  well  as 
she  could  possibly  with  her  arms  ;  for  Jones  could 
not  avoid  stealing  a  sly  peep  or  two,  though  he  took 
all  imaginable  care  to  avoid  giving  any  ofieuce. 

Our  travellers  had  happened  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  a  house  of  exceeding  good  repute,  whither 
Irish  ladies  of  strict  virtue,  and  many  northern  lasses 
of  the  same  predicament,  were  accustomed  to  resort 
in  their  way  to  Bath.  The  landlady  therefore  would 
by  no  means  have  admitted  any  conversation  of  a 
disreputable  kind  to  pass  under  her  roof.  Indeed, 
so  foul  and  contagious  are  all  such  proceedings,  that 
they  contaminate  the  very  innocent  scenes  where  they 
are  committed,  and  give  the  name  of  a  bad  house, 
or  of  a  house  of  ill  repute,  to  all  those  where  they 
are  suffered  to  be  carried  on. 

Not  that  I  would  intimate  that  such  strict  chastity 
as  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  can  possi- 
bly be  maintained  at  a  public  inn.  My  good  land- 
lady did  not  hope  for  such  a  blessing,  nor  would 
any  of  the  ladies  I  have  spoken  of,  or  indeed  any 
others  of  the  most  rigid  note,  have  expected  or  in- 
sisted on  any  such  thing.  But  to  exclude  all  vulgar 
concubinage,  and  to  drive  all  whores  in  rags  from 
within  the  walls,  is  within  the  power  of  every  one. 
This  my  landlady  very  strictly  adhered  to,  and  this 
her  virtuous  guests,  who  did  not  travel  in  rags, 
would  very  reasonably  have  expected  of  her. 

Now  it  required  no  very  blameable  degree  of  sus- 
picion to  imagine  that  Mr.  Jones  and  his  ragged 
companion  had  certain  purposes  in  their  intention, 
which,  though  tolerated  in  some  Christian  countries, 
connived  at  in  others,  and  practised  in  all,  are  how- 
ever as  expressly  forbidden  as  murder,  or  any  other 
horrid  vice,  by  that  religion  which  is  universally  be- 
lieved in  those  countries.  The  landlady,  therefore, 
had  no  sooner  received  an  intimation  of  the  entrance 
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of  the  above-said  persons,  than  she  began  to  meditate 
the  most  expeditious  means  for  their  expulsion.  In 
order  to  this,  she  had  provided  herself  with  a  long 
and  deadly  instrument,  with  which,  in  times  of  peace, 
the  chambermaid  was  wont  to  demolish  the  labours 
of  the  industrious  spider.  In  vulgar  phrase,  she  had 
taken  up  the  broomstick,  and  was  just  about  to  sally 
from  the  kitchen,  when  Jones  accosted  her  with  a 
demand  of  a  gown  and  other  vestments,  to  cover 
the  half-naked  woman  up-stairs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  to  the  human 
temper,  nor  more  dangerous  to  that  cardinal  virtue, 
patience,  than  solicitations  of  extraordinary  offices 
of  kindness  on  behalf  of  those  very  persons  with 
whom  we  are  highly  incensed.  For  this  reason 
Shakspeare  hath  artfully  introduced  his  Desdemona 
soliciting  favours  for  Cassio  of  her  husband,  as  the 
means  of  inflaming,  not  only  his  jealousy,  but  his 
rage,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  madness ;  and  we  find 
the  unfortunate  Moor  less  able  to  command  his  pas- 
sion on  this  occasion,  than  even  when  he  beheld  his 
valued  present  to  his  wife  in  the  hands  of  his  sup- 
posed rival.  In  fact,  we  regard  these  efforts  as 
insults  on  our  understanding,  and  to  such  the  pride 
of  man  is  very  difficultly  brought  to  submit. 

My  landlady,  though  a  very  good-tempered  wo- 
man, had,  I  suppose,  some  of  this  pride  in  her  com- 
position, for  Jones  had  scarce  ended  his  request, 
when  she  fell  upon  him  with  a  certain  weapon, 
which,  though  it  be  neither  long,  nor  sharp,  nor 
hard,  nor  indeed  threatens  from  its  appearance  with 
either  death  or  wound,  hath  been  however  held  in 
great  dread  and  abhorrence  by  many  wise  men, — nay, 
by  many  brave  ones  ;  insomuch,  that  some  who  have 
dared  to  look  into  the  mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon, 
have  not  dared  to  look  into  a  mouth  where  this  wea- 
pon was  brandished  ;  and  rather  than  run  the  hazard 
of  its  execution,  have  contented  themselves  with 
making  a  most  pitiful  and  sneaking  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  all  their  acquaintance. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones  was 
one  of  these  ;  for  though  he  was  attacked  and  vio- 
lently belaboured  with  the  aforesaid  weapon,  he 
could  not  be  provoked  to  make  any  resistance  ;  but 
in  a  most  cowardly  manner  applied,  with  many  en- 
treaties to  his  antagonist  to  desist  from  pursuing  her 
blows  ;  in  plain  English,  he  only  begged  her  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  to  hear  him ;  but  before  he 
could  obtain  his  request,  my  landlord  himself  entered 
into  the  fray,  and  embraced  that  side  of  the  cause 
which  seemed  to  stand  very  little  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

There  are  a  sort  of  heroes  who  are  supposed  to  be 
determined  in  their  choosing  or  avoiding  a  conflict 
by  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  person  whom 
they  are  to  engage.  These  are  said  to  know  their 
men,  and  Jones,  I  believe,  knew  his  woman;  for 
though  he  had  been  so  submissive  to  her,  he  was  no 
sooner  attacked  by  her  husband,  than  he  demon- 
strated an  immediate  spirit  of  resentment,  and  en- 
joined him  silence  under  a  very  severe  penalty;  no 
less  than  that,  I  think,  of  being  converted  into  fuel 
for  his  own  fire. 

The  husband,  with  great  indignation,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  pity,  answered,  "  You  must  pray  first  to 
be  made  able.  I  believe  I  am  a  better  man  than 
yourself;  ay,  every  way,  that  I  am  ; "  and  presently 
proceeded  to  discharge  half-a-dozen  whores  at  the 
lady  above  stairs,  the  last  of  which  had  scarce  issued 
from  his  lips,  when  a  swinging  blow  from  the  cud- 
gel that  Jones  carried  in  his  hand  assaulted  him 
over  the  shoulders. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  landlord  or  the  land- 
lady was  the  most  expeditious  in  returnng  this  blow. 


My  landlord,  whose  hands  were  empty,  fell  to  witli 
his  fist,  and  the  good  wife,  uplifting  her  broom  and 
aiming  at  the  head  of  Jones,  had  probably  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  fray,  and  to  Jones  likewise, 
had  not  the  descent  of  this  broom  been  prevented, — 
not  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  any  heathen 
deity,  but  by  a  very  natural  though  fortunate  acci- 
dent, viz.  by  the  arrival  of  Partridge  ;  who  entered 
the  house  at  that  instant  (for  fear  had  caused  him  to 
run  every  step  from  the  hill),  and  who,  seeing  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  master  or  companion 
(which  you  choose  to  call  him),  prevented  so  sad  a 
catastrophe,  by  catching  hold  of  the  landlady's  arm, 
as  it  was  brandished  aloft  in  the  air. 

The  landlady  soon  perceived  the  impediment 
which  prevented  her  blow ;  and  being  unable  to 
rescue  her  arm  from  the  hands  of  Partridge,  she  let, 
fall  the  broom ;  and  then  leaving  Jones  to  the  disci- 
pline of  her  husband,  she  fell  with  the  utmost  fury 
on  that  poor  fellow,  who  had  already  given  some 
intimation  of  himself,  by  crying,  "Zounds!  do  you 
intend  to  kill  my  friend  1 " 

Partridge,  though  not  much  addicted  to  battle, 
would  not  however  stand  still  when  his  friend  was 
attacked ;  nor  was  he  much  displeased  with  that 
part  of  the  combat  which  fell  to  his  share  ;  he  there- 
fore returned  my  landlady's  blows  as  soon  as  he 
received  them :  and  now  the  fight  was  obstinately 
maintained  on  all  parts,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  to 
which  side  Fortune  would  incline,  when  the  naked 
lady,  who  had  listened  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the 
dialogue  which  preceded  the  engagement,  descended 
suddenly  from  above,  and  without  weighing  the 
unfair  inequality  of  two  to  one,  fell  upon  the  poor 
woman  who  was  boxing  with  Partridge ;  nor  did 
that  great  champion  desist,  but  rather  redoubled  his 
fury,  when  he  found  fresh  succours  were  arrived  to 
his  assistance. 

Victory  must  now  have  fallen  to  the  side  of  the 
travellers  (for  the  bravest  troops  must  yield  to  num- 
bers) had  not  Susan  the  chambermaid  come  luckily 
to  support  her  mistress.  This  Susan  was  as  two- 
handed  a  wench  (according  to  the  phrase)  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  beat  the 
famed  Thalestris  herself,  or  any  of  her  subject  Ama- 
zons ;  for  her  form  was  robust  and  manlike,  and 
every  way  made  for  such  encounters.  As  her  hands 
and  arms  were  formed  to  give  blows  with  great  mis- 
chief to  an  enemy,  so  was  her  face  as  well  contrived 
to  receive  blows  without  any  great  injury  to  herself, 
her  nose  being  already  flat  to  her  face;  her  lips 
were  so  large,  that  no  swelling  could  be  perceived 
in  them,  and  moreover  they  were  so  hard,  that  a 
fist  could  hardly  make  any  impression  on  them. 
Lastly,  her  cheek-bones  stood  out,  as  if  nature  had 
intended  them  for  two  bastions  to  defend  her  eyes 
in  those  encounters  for  which  she  seemed  so  well 
calculated,  and  to  which  she  was  most  wonderfully 
well  inclined, 

This  fair  creature  entering  the  field  of  battle,  im- 
mediately filed  to  that  wing  where  her  mistress 
maintained  so  unequal  a  fight  with  one  of  either 
sex.  Here  she  presently  challenged  Partridge  to 
single  combat.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a 
most  desperate  fight  began  between  them. 

Now  the  dogs  of  war  being  let  loose,  began  to 
lick  their  bloody  lips ;  now  Victory,  with  goldei 
wings,  hung  hovering  in  the  air ;  now  Fortune, 
taking  her  scales  from  her  shelf,  began  to  weigh  the 
fates  of  Tom  Jones,  his  female  companion,  and  Par- 
tride,  against  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  maid  ;  all 
which  hung  in  exact  balance  before  her ;  when  a 
good-natured  accident  put  suddenly  an  end  to  the 
bloody  fray,  with  which  hah0  of  the  combatants  had 
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already  sufficiently  feasted.  This  accident  was  the 
arrival  of  a  coach  and  four  ;  upon  which  my  land- 
lord and  landlady  immediately  desisted  from  fight- 
ing, and  at  their  entreaty  obtained  the  same  favour 
of  their  antagonists  :  but  Susan  was  not  so  kind  to 
Partridge  ;  for  that  Amazonian  fair  having  over- 
thrown and  bestrid  her  enemy,  was  now  cuffing  him 
lustily  with  both  her  hands,  without  any  regard  to 
his  request  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  or  to  those  loud 
exclamations  of  murder  which  he  roared  forth. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Jones  quitted  the  land- 
lord, than  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  defeated  com- 
panion, from  whom  he  with  much  difficulty  drew 
off  the  enraged  chambermaid :  but  Partridge  was 
not  immediately  sensible  of  his  deliverance,  for  he 
still  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  guarding  his  face  with  his 
hands  ;  nor  did  he  cease  roaring  till  Jones  had  forced 
him  to  look  up,  and  to  perceive  that  the  battle  was 
at  an  end. 

The  landlord,  who  had  no  visible  hurt,  and  the 
landlady,  hiding  her  well-scratched  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  ran  both  hastily  to  the  door  to  attend 
the  coach,  from  which  a  young  lady  and  her  maid 
now  alighted.  These  the  landlady  presently  ushered 
into  that  room  where  Mr.  Jones  had  at  first  deposited 
his  fair  prize,  as  it  was  the  best  apartment  in  the 
house.  Hither  they  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  field  of  battle,  which  they  did  with  the  utmost 
haste,  covering  their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs, 
as  desirous  to  avoid  the  notice  of  any  one.  Indeed 
their  caution  was  quite  unnecessary ;  for  the  poor 
unfortunate  Helen,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  the  blood- 
shed, was  entirely  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal her  own  face,  and  Jones  was  no  less  occupied 
in  rescuing  Partridge  from  the  fury  of  Susan ;  which 
being  happily  effected,  the  poor  fellow  immediately 
departed  to  the  pump  to  wash  his  face,  and  to  stop 
that  bloody  torrent  which  Susan  had  plentifully  set 
a  flowing  from  his  nostrils. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  the  arrival  of  a  man  of  war  puts  a  final  end  to  hosti- 
lities, and  causes  the  conclusion  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 

between  all  parties. 

A  SERJEANT  and  a  file  of  musqueteers,  with  a  de- 
serter in  their  custody,  arrived  about  this  time. 
The  Serjeant  presently  inquired  for  the  principal 
magistrate  of  the  town,  and  was  informed  by  my 
landlord,  that  he  himself  was  vested  in  that  office. 
He  then  demanded  his  billets,  together  with  a  mug 
of  beer,  and  complaining  it  was  cold,  spread  himself 
before  the  kitchen  fire. 

Mr.  Jones  was  at  this  time  comforting  the  poor 
distressed  lady,  who  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the 
kitchen,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  arm,  was 
bemoaning  her  misfortunes  ;  but  lest  my  fair  readers 
should  be  in  pain  concerning  a  particular  circum- 
stance, I  think  proper  here  to  acquaint  them,  that 
before  she  had  quitted  the  room  above  stairs,  she 
had  so  well  covered  herself  with  a  pillowbeer  which 
she  there  found,  that  her  regard  to  decency  was  not 
in  the  least  violated  by  the  presence  of  so  many  men 
as  were  now  in  the  room. 

One  of  the  soldiers-  now  went  up  to  the  Serjeant, 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear;  upon  which 
he  steadfastly  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lady,  and  having 
looked  at  her  for  near  a  minute,  he  came  up  to  her, 
saying,  "  I  ask  pardon,  madam ;  but  I  am  certain  I 
am  not  deceived ;  you  can  be  no  other  person  than 
captain  "Waters's  lady  !" 

The  poor  woman,  who  in  her  present  distress  had 
very  little  regarded  the  face  of  any  person  present, 
no  sooner  looked  at  the  serjeant,  than  she  presently 
recollected  him,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  an- 


swered, "  That  she  was  indeed  the  unhappy  person 
he  imagined  her  to  be  ;"  but  added,  "  I  wonder  any 
one  should  know  me  in  this  disguise."  To  which 
the  serjeant  replied,  "  He  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  her  ladyship  in  such  a  dress,  and  was  afraid 
some  accident  had  happened  to  her." — "An  accident 
hath  happened  to  me,  indeed,"  says  she,  "  and  I  am 
highly  obliged  to  this  gentleman"  (pointing  to  Jones) 
"  that  it  was  not  a  fatal  one,  or  that  I  am  now  living 
to  mention  it." — "Whatever  the  gentleman  hath 
done,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  I  am  sure  the  captain 
will  make  him  amends  for  it ;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service,  your  ladyship  may  command  me,  and  I  shall 
think  myself  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  your  ladyship ;  and  so  indeed  may  any  one, 
for  I  know  the  captain  will  reward  them  for  it." 

The  landlady,  who  heard  from  the  stairs  all  that 
passed  between  the  serjeant  and  Mrs.  "Waters,  came 
hastily  down,  and  running  directly  up  to  her,  began 
to  ask  pardon  for  the  offences  she  had  committed, 
begging  that  all  might  be  imputed  to  ignorance  of 
her  quality  :  for,  "  Lud !  madam,"  says  she,  "  how 
should  I  have  imagined  that  a  lady  of  your  fashion 
would  appear  in  such  a  dress  1  I  am  sure,  madam, 
if  I  had  once  suspected  that  your  ladyship  was  your 
ladyship,  I  would  sooner  have  burnt  my  tongue  out, 
than  have  said  what  I  have  said ;  and  I  hope  your 
ladyship  will  accept  of  a  gown,  till  you  can  get  your 
own  clothes." 

"  Prithee,  woman,"  says  Mrs.  "Waters,  "  cease  your 
impertinence  :  how  can  you  imagine  I  should  con- 
cern myself  about  any  thing  which  comes  from  the 
lips  of  such  low  creatures  as  yourself  1  But  I  am 
surprised  at  your  assurance  in  thinking,  after  what 
is  passed,  that  I  will  condescend  to  put  on  any  of  your 
dirty  things.  I  would  have  you  know,  creature,  I 
have  a  spirit  above  that." 

Here  Jones  interfered,  and  begged  Mrs.  "Waters 
to  forgive  the  landlady,  and  to  accept  her  gown : 
"  for  I  must  confess,"  cries  he,  "  our  appearance  was 
a  little  suspicious  when  first  we  came  in ;  and  I 
am  well  assured  all  this  good  woman  did  was,  as 
she  professed,  out  of  regard  to  the  reputation  of  her 
house." 

"  Yes,  upon  my  truly  was  it,"  says  she :  "  the 
gentleman  speaks  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  and 
I  see  very  plainly  is  so  ;  and  to  be  certain  the  house 
is  well  known  to  be  a  house  of  as  good  reputation 
as  any  on  the  road,  and  though  I  say  it,  is  fre- 
quented by  gentry  of  the  best  quality,  both  Irish 
and  English.  I  defy  any  body  to  say  black  is  my 
eye,  for  that  matter.  And,  as  I  was  saying,  if  I 
had  known  your  ladyship  to  be  your  ladyship,  I 
would  as  soon  have  burnt  my  fingers  as  have  af- 
fronted your  ladyship  ;  but  truly  where  gentry  come 
and  spend  their  money,  I  am  not  willing  that  they 
should  be  scandalised  by  a  set  of  poor  shabby  ver- 
min, that,  wherever  they  go,  leave  more  lice  than 
money  behind  them ;  such  folks  never  raise  my 
compassion,  for  to  be  certain  it  is  foolish  to  have  any 
for  them  ;  and  if  our  justices  diias  they  ought,  they 
would  be  all  whipped  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  to  be 
certain  it  is  what  is  most  fitting  for  them.  But  as 
for  your  ladyship,  I  am  heartily  sorry  your  ladyship 
hath  had  a  misfortune,  and  if  your  ladyship  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  wear  my  clothes  till  you  can  get 
some  of  your  ladyship's  own,  to  be  certain  the  best 
I  have  is  at  your  ladyship's  service." 

"Whether  cold,  shame,  or  the  persuasions  of  Mr. 
Jones  prevailed  most  on  Mrs.  Waters,  I  will  not  de- 
termine, but  she  suffered  herself  to  be  pacified  by 
this  speech  of  my  landlady,  and  retired  with  that 
good  woman,  in  order  to  apparel  herself  in  a  decent 
manner. 
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My  landlord  was  likewise  beginning  his  oration 
to  Jones,  but  was  presently  interrupted  by  that  ge- 
nerous youth,  who  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  assured  him  of  entire  forgiveness,  saying,  <(  IJ 

Jou  are  satisfied,  my  worthy  friend,   I  promise  you 
am  ;"  and  indeed,  in  one  sense,  the  landlord  had 
the  better  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  he  had  received 
a  bellyfull  of  drubbing,  whereas  Jones  had  scarce 
felt  a  single  blow. 

Partridge,  who  had  been  all  this  time  washing  his 
bloody  nose  at  the  pump,  returned  into  the  kitchen 
at  the  instant  when  his  master  and  the  landlord  were 
shaking  hands  with  each  other.  As  he  was  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  he  was  pleased  with  those 
symptoms  of  reconciliation  ;  and  though  his  face 
bore  some  marks  of  Susan's  fist,  and  many  more  of 
her  nails,  he  rather  chose  to  be  contented  with  his 
fortune  in  the  last  battle  than  to  endeavour  at  bet- 
tering it  in  another. 

The  heroic  Susan  was  likewise  well  contented 
with  her  victory,  though  it  had  cost  her  a  black  eye, 
which  Partridge  had  given  her  at  the  first  onset. 
Between  these  two,  therefore,  a  league  was  struck, 
and  those  hands  which  had  been  the  instruments  of 
war  became  now  the  mediators  of  peace. 

Matters  were  thus  restored  to  a  perfect  calm  ;  at 
which  the  Serjeant,  though  it  may  seem  so  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  his  profession,  testified  his  ap- 
probation. "  Why  now,  that's  friendly,"  said  he  ; 
"  d — n  me,  I  hate  to  see  two  people  bear  ill-will  to 
one  another  after  they  have  had  a  tussel.  The  only 
way  when  friends  quarrel  is  to  see  it  out  fairly  in 
a  friendly  manner,  as  a  man  may  call  it,  either 
with  a  fist,  or  sword,  or  pistol,  according  as  they 
like,  and  then  let  it  be  all  over ;  for  my  own  part, 
d — n  me  if  ever  I  love  my  friend  better  than  when 
I  am  fighting  with  him !  To  bear  malice  is  more  like 
a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman." 

He  then  proposed  a  libation  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  ceremony  at  all  treaties  of  this  kind.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  here  conclude  that  he  was  well 
versed  in  ancient  history ;  but  this,  though  highly 
probable,  as  he  cited  no  authority  to  support  the 
custom,  I  will  not  affirm  with  any  confidence.  Most 
likely  indeed  it  is,  that  he  founded  his  opinion  on 
very  good  authority,  since  he  confirmed  it  with 
many  violent  oaths. 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  the  proposal  than,  imme- 
diately agreeing  with  the  learned  serjeant,  he  or- 
dered a  bowl,  or  rather  a  large  mug,  filled  with  the 
liquor  used  on  these  occasions,  to  be  brought  in, 
and  thefi  began  the  ceremony  himself.  He  placed 
his  right  hand  in  that  of  the  landlord,  and,  seizing 
the  bowl  with  his  left,  uttered  the  usual  words,  and 
then  made  his  libation.  After  which,  the  same  was 
observed  by  all  present.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little 
need  of  being  particular  in  describing  the  whole 
form,  as  it  differed  so  little  from  those  libations  of 
which  so  much  is  recorded  in  ancient  authors  and 
their  modern  transcribers.  The  principal  difference 
lay  in  two  instances  ;  for,  first,  the  present  company 
poured  the  liquor  only  down  their  throats ;  and, 
secondly,  the  serjeant,  who  officiated  as  priest,  drank 
the  last  ;  but  he  preserved,  I  believe,  the  ancient 
form  in  swallowing  much  the  largest  draught  of  the 
whole  company,  and  in  being  the  only  person  pre- 
sent who  contributed  nothing  towards  the  libation 
besides  his  good  offices  in  assisting  at  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  good  people  now  ranged  themselves  round 
the  kitchen  fire,  where  good  humour  seemed  to 
maintain  an  absolute  dominion ;  and  Partridge  not 
only  forgot  his  shameful  defeat,  but  converted 
hunger  into  thirst,  and  soon  became  extremely  face- 


tious. "We  must  however  quit  this  agreeable  as- 
sembly for  a  while,  and  attend  Mr.  Jones  to  Mrs. 
Waters's  apartment,  where  the  dinner  which  he  had 
now  bespoke  was  on  the  table.  Indeed,  it  took  no 
long  time  in  preparing,  having  been  all  dressed  three 
days  before,  and  required  nothing  more  from  the 
cook  than  to  warm  it  over  again. 

CHAPTER  V. 

An  apology  for  all  heroes  whn  have  good  stomachs,  with  a 
description  ol  a  battle  of  the  amorous  kind. 

HEROES,  notwithstanding  the  high  ideas  which, 
by  the  means  of  flatterers,  they  may  entertain  of 
themselves,  or  the  world  may  conceive  of  them, 
have  certainly  more  of  mortal  than  divine  about 
them.  However  elevated  their  minds  may  be, 
their  bodies  at  least  (which  is  much  the  major  part 
of  most)  are  liable  to  the  worst  infirmities,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vilest  offices,  of  human  nature.  Among 
these  latter,  the  act  of  eating,  which  hath  by  several 
wise  men  been  considered  as  extremely  mean  and 
derogatory  from  the  philosophic  dignity,  must  be  in 
some  measure  performed  by  the  greatest  prince, 
hero,  or  philosopher  upon  earth  ;  nay,  sometimes 
Nature  hath  been  so  frolicsome  as  to  exact  of 
these  dignified  characters  a  much  more  exorbitant 
share  of  this  office  than  she  hath  obliged  those  of 
the  lowest  order  to  perform. 

To  say  the  truth,  as  no  known  inhabitant  of  this 
globe  is  really  more  than  man,  so  none  need  be 
ashamed  of  submitting  to  what  the  necessities  of  man 
demand  ;  but  when  those  great  personages  I  have 
just  mentioned  condescend  to  aim  at  confining  such 
low  offices  to  themselves — as  when,  by  hoarding  or 
destroying,  they  seem  desirous  to  prevent  any  others 
from  eating — then  they  surely  become  very  low  and 
despicable. 

Now,  after  this  short  preface,  we  think  it  no  dis- 
paragement to  our  hero  to  mention  the  immoderate 
ardour  with  which  he  laid  about  him  at  this  season. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ulysses,  who  by 
the  way  seems  to  have  had  the  best  stomach  of  all 
the  heroes  in  that  eating  poem  of  the  Odyssey,  ever 
made  a  better  meal.  Three  pounds  at  least  of  that 
flesh  which  formerly  had  contributed  to  the  compo- 
sition of  an  ox  was  now  honoured  with  becoming 
part  of  the  individual  Mr.  Jones. 

This  particular  we  thought  ourselves  obliged  to 
mention,  as  it  may  account  for  our  hero's  temporary 
neglect  of  his  fair  companion,  who  ate  but  very 
little,  and  was  indeed  employed  in  considerations  of 
a  very  different  nature,  which  passed  unobserved  by 
Jones,  till  he  had  entirely  satisfied  that  appetite 
which  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours  had  procured  him  ; 
but  his  dinner  was  no  sooner  ended  than  his  atten- 
tion to  other  matters  revived ;  with  these  matters 
therefore  we  shall  now  proceed  to  acquaint  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  whose  personal  accomplishments  we 
have  hitherto  said  very  little,  was,  in  reality,  one  of 
the  handsomest  young  fellows  in  the  world.  His 
face,  besides  being  the  picture  of  health,  had  in  it 
;he  most  apparent  marks  of  sweetness  and  good-na- 
ture. These  qualities  were  indeed  so  characteris- 
tiral  in  his  countenance,  that,  while  the  spirit  and 
sensibility  in  his  eyes,  though  they  must  have  been 
perceived  by  an  accurate  observer,  might  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  less  discerning,  so  strongly 
was  this  good-nature  painted  in  his  look,  that  it  was 
remarked  by  almost  every  one  who  saw  him. 

It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  this  as  to  a 
very  fine  complexion  that  his  face  had  a  delicacy 
in  it  almost  inexpressible,  and  which  might  ha^e 
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pven  him  an  air  rather  too  effeminate,  had  it  not 
jeeii  joined  to  a  most  masculine  person  and  mien  : 
tvhich  latter  had  as  much  in  them  of  the  Hercules  as 
.he  former  had  of  the  Adonis.  He  was  besides 
active,  genteel,  gay,  and  good-humoured ;  and  had  a 
low  of  animal  spirits  which  enlivened  every  conver- 
sation  where  he  was  present. 

When  the  reader  hath  duly  reflected  on  these 
many  charms  which  all  centered  in  our  hero,  and 
lousiders  at  the  same  time  the  fresh  obligations 
cvhich  Mrs,  Waters  had  to  him,  it  will  be  a  mark 
more  of  prudery  than  candour  to  entertain  a  bad 
opinion  of  her  because  she  conceived  a  very  good 
opinion  of  him. 

But,  whatever  censures  may  be  passed  upon  her, 
t  is  my  business  to  relate  matters  of  fact  with  vera- 
:ity.  Mrs.  "Waters  had,  in  truth,  not  only  a  good 
opinion  of  our  hero,  but  a  very  great  affection  for 
lim.  To  speak  out  boldly  at  once,  she  was  in  love, 
according  to  the  present  universally-received  sense 
of  that  phrase,  by  which  love  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  desirable  objects  of  all  our  passions, 
ippetites,  and  senses,  and  is  understood  to  be  that 
jreterence  which  we  give  to  one  kind  of  food  rather 
nan  to  another. 

But  though  the  love  to  these  several  objects  may 
jossibly  be  one  and  the  same  in  all  cases,  its  opera- 
ions  however  must  be  allowed  to  be  different ;  for, 
low  much  soever  we  may  be  in  love  with  an  excel- 
ent  sirloin  of  beef,  or  bottle  of  Burgundy ;  with  a 
damask  rose,  or  Cremona  fiddle ;  yet  do  we  never 
smile,  nor  ogle,  nor  dress,  nor  flatter,  nor  endea- 
rour  by  any  other  arts  or  tricks  to  gain  the  affec- 
tion of  the  said  beef,  &c.  Sigh  indeed  we  some- 
Limes  may;  but  it  is  generally  in  the  absence,  not  in 
the  presence,  of  the  beloved  object.  For  otherwise 
«ve  might  possibly  complain  of  their  ingratitude  and 
deafness,  with  the  same  reason  as  Pasiphae  doth  of 
ler  bull,  whom  she  endeavoured  to  engage  by  all 
the  coquetry  practised  with  good  success  in  the 
drawing-room  on  the  much  more  sensible  as  well  as 
tender  hearts  of  the  fine  gentlemen  there. 

The  contrary  happens  in  that  love  which  operates 
Between  persons  of  the  same  species,  but  of  d'if- 
'erent  sexes.  Here  we  are  no  sooner  in  love  than 
,t  becomes  our  principal  care  to  engage  the  affec- 
ion  of  the  object  beloved.  For  what  other  purpose 
indeed  are  our  youth  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of 
rendering  themselves  agreeable  1  If  it  was  not  with 
a  view  to  this  love,  I  question  whether  any  of  those 
irades  which  deal  in  setting  off  and  adorning  the 
lunian  person  would  procure  a  livelihood.  Nay, 
those  great  polishers  of  our  manners,  who  are  by 
Bome  thought  to  teach  what  principally  distinguishes 
us  from  the  brute  creation,  even  dancing-masters 
themselves,  might  possibly  find  no  place  in  society. - 
In  short,  all  the  graces  which  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  too  learn  from  others,  and  the 
many  improvements  which,  by  the  help  of  a  looking- 
glass,  they  add  of  thtir  own,  are  in  reality  those  very 
spictdci  et  fares  amoris  so  often  mentioned  by  Grid  ; 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, the  whole  artillery  of  love. 

Now  Mrs.  Waters  and  our  hero  had  no  sooner  sat 
down  together  than  the  former  began  to  play  this  ar- 
tillery upon  the  latter.  But  here,  as  we  are  about  to 
attempt  a  description  hitherto  unassayed  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  we  think  proper  to  invo'ke  the  assist- 
ance of  certain  aerial  beings,  who  will,  we  doubt 
not,  rome  kindly  to  our  aid  on  this  occasion. 

"  Say  then,  ye  Graces !  you  that  inhabit  the  hea- 
Tenly  mansions  of  Seraphina's  countenance ;  for 
you  are  truly  divine,  are  always  in  her  presence, 
and  well  know  all  the  arts  of  charming ;  say, 


what  were  the  weapons  now  used  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Jones." 

"  First,  from  two  lovely  blue  eyes,  whose  bright 
orbs  flashed  lightning  at  their  dischaige,  flew  forth 
two  pointed  ogles ;  but,  happily  for  our  hero,  hit 
only  a  vast  piece  of  beef  which  he  was  then  con- 
veying into  his  plate,  and  harmless  spent  their 
force.  The  fair  warrior  perceived  their  miscarriage, 
and  immediately  from  her  fair  bosom  drew  forth 
a  deadly  sigh.  A  sigh  which  none  could  have 
heard  unmoved,  and  which  was  sufficient  at  once 
to  have  swept  off  a  dozen  beaux  ;  so  soft,  so  sweet, 
so  tender,  that  the  insinuating  air  must  have  found 
its  subtle  way  to  the  heart  of  our  hero,  had  it 
not  luckily  been  driven  from  his  ears  by  the  coarse 
bubbling  of  some  bottled  ale,  which  at  that  time 
he  was  pouring  forth.  Many  other  weapons  did 
she  assay ;  but  the  god  of  eating  (if  there  be  any 
such  deity,  for  I  do  not  confidently  assert  it)  pre- 
served his  votary  :  or  perhaps  it  may  not  be  dignut 
tindice  nodus,  and  the  present  security  of  Jones 
may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  means  ;  for,  as 
love  frequently  preserves  from  the  attacks  of  hunger, 
so  may  hunger  possibly,  in  some  cases,  defend  us 
against  love. 

"  The  fair  one,  enraged  at  her  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, determined  on  a  short  cessation  of  arms. 
Which  interval  she  employed  in  making  ready  every 
engine  of  amorous  warfare  for  the  renewing  of  the 
attack  when  dinner  should  be  over. 

'•  No  sooner  then  was  the  cloth  removed  than  she 
again  began  her  operations.  First,  having  planted 
her  right  eye  sidewise  against  Mr.  Jones,  she  shot 
from  its  corner  a  most  penetrating  glance ;  which, 
though  great  part  of  its  force  was  spent  before  it 
reached  our  hero,  did  not  vent  itself  absolutely 
without  effect.  This  the  fair  one  perceiving,  hastily 
withdrew  her  eyes,  and  levelled  them  downwards, 
as  if  she  was  concerned  for  what  she  had  done  ; 
though  by  this  means  she  designed  only  to  draw 
him  from  his  guard,  and  indeed  to  open  his  eyes, 
through  which  she  intended  to  surprise  his  heart. 
And  now,  gently  lifting  up  those  two  bright  orbs 
which  had  already  begun  to  make  an  impression 
on  poor  Jones,  she  discharged  a  volley  of  small 
charms  at  once  from  her  whole  countenance  in  a 
smile.  Not  a  smile  of  mirt  -,  nor  of  joy  ;  but  a 
smile  of  affection,  which  most  ladies  have  always 
ready  at  their  command,  and  which  serves  them  to 
show  at  once  their  good-humour,  their  pretty  dim- 
ples, and  their  white  teeth. 

"  This  smile  our  hero  received  f  11  in  his  eyes, 
and  was  immediately  staggered  with  its  force.  He 
then  began  to  see  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
indeed  to  feel  their  success.  A  parley  now  was  set 
on  foot  between  the  parties ;  during  which  the 
artful  fair  so  slily  and  imperceptibly  carried  on  her 
attack,  that  she  had  almost  subdued  the  heart  of 
our  hero  before  she  again  repaired  to  acts  of  hos- 
tility. To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones 
maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  defence,  and  trea- 
cherously delivered  up  the  garrison,  without  duly 
weighing  his  allegiance  to  the  fair  Sophia.  la 
short,  no  sooner  had  the  amorous  parley  ended, 
and  the  lady  had  unmasked  the  royal  battery,  by 
carelessly  letting  her  handkerchief  drop  from  her 
neck,  than  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jones  was  entirely  taken, 
and  the  fair  conqueror  enjoyed  the  usual  fruits  of 
her  victory." 

Here  the  Graces  think  proper  to  end  their  de- 
scription, and  here  we  think  proper  to  end  the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  friendly  conversation  in  the  kitchen,  which  had  a  very  com- 
mon, though  not  very  friendly,  conclusion. 

WHILE  our  lovers  were  entertaining  themselves  in 
the  manner  which  is  partly  described  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  they  were  likewise  furnishing  out  an 
entertainment  for  their  good  friends  in  the  kitchen. 
And  this  in  a  double  sense,  by  affording  them  mat- 
ter for  their  conversation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
drink  to  enliven  their  spirits. 

There  were  now  assembled  round  the  kitchen 
fire,  besides  my  landlord  and  landlady,  who  occa- 
sionally went  backward  and  forward,  Mr.  Partridge, 
the  serjeant,  and  the  coachman  who  drove  the  young 
lady  and  her  maid. 

Partridge   having  acquainted  the   company  with 
what  he  had  learnt  from  the  Man  of  the  Hill  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  which  Mrs.  Waters  had  been 
found  by  Jones,  the  serjeant  proceeded  to  that  part 
of  her  history  which  was  known  to  him.     He  said 
she  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Waters,  who  was  a  captain 
in  their  regiment,  and  had  often  been  with  him  at 
quarters.     "  Some   folks,"  says  he,     "  used   indeed 
to  doubt  whether  they   were  lawfully  married  in  a 
church  or  no.     But,  for  my  part,  that 's  no  business 
of  mine  :  I   must   own,  if  I   was   put  to  my  cor- 
poral oath,   I  believe   she  is  little  better  than  one 
of  us  ;  and  I  fancy  the   captain  may  go  to  heaven 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  a  rainy  day.     But  if  he 
does,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  for  he  won't 
want  company.     And  the   lady,   to  give   the  devil 
his  due,  is  a  very  good  sort  of  lady,  and  loves  the 
cloth,  and  is  always  desirous  to   do   strict  justice  to 
it;    for  she  hath  begged   off  many  a  poor  soldier, 
and,    by  her  good-will,  would  never  have    any  of 
them  punished.     But  yet,  to  be  sure,  ensign  North- 
erton  and  she  were  very  well  acquainted  together 
at    our   last  quarters ;    that   is   the   very   right  and 
truth  of  the  matter.     But   the    captain   he  knows 
nothing  about  it ;  and  as  long  as  there   is  enough 
for  him  too,  what  does  it  signify  t     He   loves  her 
not  a  bit  the  worse,  and  I  am  certain  would  run 
any  man  through  the  body  that  was  to  abuse  her  ; 
therefore  I  won't  abuse  her,  for  my  part.     I  only 
reoeat  what    other  folks   say;  and,    to   be   certain, 
what  everybody    says,    there    must  be  some   truth 
in." — "  Ay,    ay,  a  great  deal  of  truth,   I   warrant 
you,"  cries  Partridge  ;  tlVeritas  odium  par  it." — "All 
a  parcel  of  scandalous  stuff,"  answered  the  mistress 
of  the  house.     "  I  am  sure,  now  she  is  dressed,  she 
looks  like  a  very  good  sort  of  lady,  and  she  behaves 
herself  like   one  ;    for   she    gave   me   a   guinea  for 
the  use  of  my  clothes." — "A  very  good    lady  in- 
deed!" cries  the    landlord  ;  "  and   if  you  had  not 
been  a  little  too  hasty,  you  would  not  have   quar- 
relled with  her  as  you  did  at  first." — "  You  need 
mention  that  with  my  truly!"  answered  she:  "if 
it  had   not  been   for   your  nonsense,   nothing  had 
happened.     You  must  be  meddling  with  what  did 
not  belong  to  you,   and  throw  in  your  fool's  dis- 
course."— "  Well,  well,"  answered  he  ;  "  what's  past 
cannot  be  mended,  so  there's  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter."— "  Yes,"  cries  she,  "'-for  this  once  ;  but  will  it 
be   mended  ever  the  more  hereafter1?     This  is  not 
the   first  time  I  have  suffered   for  your  numscull's 
pate.     I  wish  you  would  always  hold  your  tongue 
in  the   house,    and    meddle  only  in  matters   with- 
out   doors,   which   concern   you.      Don't    you   re- 
member  what  happened  about   seven  years  agol" 
— "  Nay,  my  dear,"  returned  he,  "  don't  rip  up  old 
stories.     Come,  come,    all's   well,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I   have  done."     The  landlady  was  going 
to  reply,  but  was  prevented  by   the  peace-making 


Serjeant,  sorely  to  the  displeasure  of  Partridge,  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  what  is  called  fun,  and  a  great 
promoter  of  those  harmless  quarrels  which  tend 
rather  to  the  production  of  comical  than  tragical 
incidents. 

The  serjeant  asked  Partridge  whither  he  and  his 
master  were  travelling1!    "None  of  your  magisters," 
answered  Partridge ;    "  I  am   no  man's   servant,   I 
assure  you ;  for,  though  I  have  had  misfortunes  in. 
the  world,  I  write  gentleman  after  my  name ;  and, 
as  poor  and  simple  as  I  may  appear  now,   I  have 
taught  grammar-school  in  my  time  ;  sed  hei  mihi! 
non  sum  quod  sui." — "  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir,"  said 
the  serjeant;  "  where,  then,  if  I  may  venture  to  be 
so  bold,  may  you  and  your  friend  be  travelling  1" 
— "You  have   now   denominated   us    right,"    says 
Partridge.    "  Amici  sumus.  And  I  promise  you  my 
friend  is  one  of  the  greatest  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
dom "  (at  which  words  both  landlord  and  landlady 
pricked  up  their  ears).     "  He  is  the  heir  of  squire 
All  worthy." — "  What,    the    squire  who    doth    so 
much  good  all  over  the  country?"   cries  my  land- 
lady.     "  Even  he,"  answered  Partridge. — "  Then  I 
warrant,"  says  she,  "  he'll  have  a  swingeing  great 
estate  hereafter." — "  Most  certainly,"  answered  Par- 
tridge.— "Well,"'  replied  the  landlady,  "  I  thought 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him  he  looked  like  a  good 
sort  of  gentleman ;  but  my   husband   here,  to    be 
sure,   is  wiser  than  anybody." — "  I  own,  my  dear," 
cries  he,  "  it  was  a  mistake." — "A  mistake,  indeed  !" 
answered  she ;   "  but  when  did  you  ever  know  me 
to   make    such  mistakes  1" — "  But  how   comes    it, 
sir,"  cries  the  landlord,   "  that  such  a   great  gen- 
tleman walks  about  the  country  afoot  V' — "  I  don't 
know,"  returned  Partridge  ;  "  great  gentlemen  have 
humours  sometimes.     He  hath  now  a  dozen  horses 
and   servants    at    Gloucester ;    and  nothing   would 
serve  him,  but  last  night,  it  being  very  hot  weather, 
he  must  cool  himself  with  a  walk  to  yon  high  hill, 
whither  I  likewise  walked  with   him  to  bear  him 
company  ;  hut  if  ever  you  catch  me  there  again : 
for  I  was  never  so  frightened  in  all  my  life.     We 
met   with    the     strangest    man    there." — "  I'll   be 
hanged,"  cries  the   landlord,    "  if  it  was   not    the 
Man  of  the   Hill,  as  they  call  him  ;  if  indeed  he 
be  a  man ;  but  I  know  several  people  who  believe 
it  is  the  devil  that  lives  there." — "  Nay,  nay,  like 
enough,"  says  Partridge;  "and  now  you   put  me 
in  the  head  of  it,  I   verily  and  sincerely  believe  it 
was  the  devil,  though  I  could  not  perceive  his  clo- 
ven  foot :    but   perhaps  he  might  have  the  power 
given  him  to  hide  that,  since  evil  spirits  can   ap- 
pear  in  what  shapes   they    please." — "And   pray, 
sir,"    says  the  serjeant,  "no   offence  I  hope;    but 
pray  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  is  the  devil  1     For  I 
have    heard  some  of  our  officers  say  there   is  no 
such  person  ;  and   that  it   is   only   a  trick   of  the 
parsons,  to   prevent   their   being   broke ;  for,    if  it 
was  publicly  known   that  there  was  no  devil,  the 
parsons  would  be  of  no  more  use   than  we  are  in 
time  of  peace." — "  Those  officers,"  says  Partridge, 
"  are  very  great  scholars,  I  suppose." — "  Not  much 
of  schollards  neither,"  answered  the  serjeant ;  "  they 
have   not   half  your   learning,  sir,  I  believe ;    ami, 
to  be  sure,  I  thought  there  must  be  a  devil,  not- 
withstanding what  they  said,   though  one  of  them 
was  a  captain  ;  for  methought,   thinks  I  to  myself, 
if  there  be  no  devil,    how    can.    wicked  people    be 
sent   to    him  1  and    I   have    read   all   that   upon   a 
book." — "  Some  of  your  officers,"  quoth  the  land 
lord,  "will  find  there  is  a  devil,  to  their  shame, 
believe.     I  don't  question  but  he'll  pay  off   son 
old  scores  upon  my  account.     Here  w:is  one  qua 
tcred    upon   me  half    a  year,   who'  had    the    cor 
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cience  to  take  up  one  of  my  best  beds,  though  he 
lardly  spent  a  shilling  a  day  in  the  house,  and  suf- 
ered  his  men  to  roast  cabbages  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
ecause  I  would  not  give  them  a  dinner  on  a  Sun- 
lay.  Every  good  Christian  must  desire  there  should 
ie  a  devil  for  the  punishment  of  such  wretches." 
— "  Harkee,  landlord,"  said  the  serjeant,  "  don't 
ibuse  the  cloth,  for  I  won't  take  it." — "D — u  the 
loth !"  answered  the  landlord,  "  I  have  suffered 
;nough  by  them." — "  Bear  witness,  gentlemen," 
ays  the  serjeant,  "  he  curses  the  king,  and  that's 
igh  treason." — "  I  curse  the  king!  you  villain," 
aid  the  landlord.  "  Yes,  you  did,"  cries  the  serjeant ; 
'  you  cursed  the  cloth,  and  that's  cursing  the  king, 
t  's  all  one  and  the  same ;  for  every  man  who  curses 
he  cloth  would  curse  the  king  if  he  durst ;  so  for  mat- 

r  o'that,  it's  all  one  and  the  same  thing." — "  Ex- 
use  me  there,  Mr.  Serjeant,"  quoth  Partridge, 

that's  a  non  sequitur." — "None  of  your  outlandish 
ingo,"  answered  the  serjeant,  leaping  from  his  seat ; 
'  I  will  not  sit  still  and  hear  the  cloth  abused." — 
You  mistake  me,  friend,"  cries  Partridge.  "I  did  not 
nean  to  abuse  the  cloth ;  I  only  said  your  con- 
lusion  was  a  now  sequitur."* — "  You  are  another," 
ries  the  serjeant,  "  an  you  come  to  that.  No  more 

sequitur  than  yourself.  You  are  a  pack  of  ras- 
als,  and  I'll  prove  it ;  for  I  will  fight  the  best 

.an  of  you  all  for  twenty  pound."  This  challenge 
ffectually  silenced  Partridge,  whose  stomach  for 
rubbing  did  not  so  soon  return  after  the  hearty 
leal  which  he  had  lately  been  treated  with  ;  but 
ie  coachman,  whose  bones  were  less  sore,  and  whose 
ppetite  for  fighting  was  somewhat  sharper,  did  not 
o  easily  brook  the  affront,  of  which  he  conceived 
ome  part  at  least  fell  to  his  share.  He  started 

erefore  from  his  seat,  and,  advancing  to  the  serjeant, 
wore  he  looked  on  himself  to  be  as  good  a  man  as 
ny  in  the  army,  and  offered  to  box  for  a  guinea, 
"he  military  man  accepted  the  combat,  but  refused 
ie  wager  ;  upon  which  both  immediately  stripped 
md  engaged,  till  the  driver  of  horses  was  so  well 
.auled  by  the  leader  of  men,  that  he  was  obliged 
o  exhaust  his  small  remainder  of  breath  in  begging 
or  quarter. 

The  young  lady  was  now  desirous  to  depart,  and 
lad  given  orders  for  her  coach  to  be  prepared  ;  but 
11  in  vain,  for  the  coachman  was  disabled  from  per- 
orming  his  office  for  that  evening.  An  ancient 
eathen  would  perhaps  have  imputed  this  disability 
o  the  god  of  drink,  no  less  than  to  the  god  of  war": 
or,  in  reality,  both  the  combatants  had  sacrificed  as 

11  to  the  former  deity  as  to  the  latter.  To  speak 
lainly,  they  were  both  dead  drunk,  nor  was  Part- 
idge  in  a  much  better  situation.  As  for  my  land- 
ord,  drinking  was  his  trade  ;  and  the  liquor  had  no 

ore  effect  on  him  than  it  had  on  any  other  vessel" 
n  his  house. 

The  mistress  of  the  inn,  being  summoned  to  attend 
Ir.  Jones  and  his  companion  at  their  tea,  gave  a 
ull  relation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  scene  ; 
nd  at  the  same  time  expressed  great  concern  for 
ie  young  lady,  "who,"  she  said,  "was  under  the 
tmost  uneasiness  at  being  prevented  from  pursuing 
er  journey.  She  is  a-  sweet  pretty  creature,"  added 
he,  "  and  I  am  certain  I  have  seen  her  face  before, 
fancy  she  is  in  love,  and  running  away  from  her 
riends.  Who  knows  but  some  young  gentleman  or 
ther  may  be  expecting  her,  with  a  heart  as  heavy 
as  her  own  V 

Jones  fetched  a  hearty  sigh  at  those  words  ;  of 
hich,  though  Mrs.  Waters  observed  it,  she  took  no 

•This  word,  which  the  serjeant  unhappily  mistook  for  an 
front,  is  \  term  iu  logic,  and  means  that  the" conclusion  doth 
not  follow  from  the  premises. 


notice  while  the  landlady  continued  in  the  room ; 
but,  after  the  departure  of  that  good  woman,  she 
could  not  forbear  giving  our  hero  certain  hints  of 
her  suspecting  some  very  dangerous  rival  in  his 
affections.  The  awkward  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jones 
on  this  occasion  convinced  her  of  the  truth,  without 
his  giving  her  a  direct  answer  to  any  of  her  questions ; 
but  she  was  not  nice  enough  in  her  amours  to  be 
greatly  concerned  at  the  discovery.  The  beauty  of 
Jones  highly  charmed  her  •eye  ;  but,  as  she  could  not 
see  his  heart,  she  gave  herself  no  concern  about  it. 
She  could  feast  heartily  at  the  table  of  love,  without 
reflecting  that  some  other  already  had  been,  or  here- 
after might  be,  feasted  with  the  same  repast.  A  sen- 
timent which,  if  it  deals  but  little  in  refinement, 
deals,  however,  much  in  substance ;  and  is  less 
capricious,  and  perhaps  less  ill-natured  and  selfish, 
than  the  desires  of  those  females  who  can  be  con- 
tented enough  to  abstain  from  the  possession  of 
their  lovers,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  satisfied 
that  no  one  else  possesses  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Co 

means 


intainintr  a  fuller  account  of  Mrs.  Waters,  and  by   what 
means  she  came  into  that  distressful  situation  from  which 
she  was  rescued  by  Jones. 

THOUGH  Nature  hath  by  no  means  mixed  up  an 
equal  share  either  of  curiosity  or  vanity  in  e very- 
human  composition,  there  is  perhaps  no  individual 
to  whom  she  hath  not  allotted  such  a  proportion  of 
both  as  requires  much  arts,  and  pains  too,  to  subdue 
and  keep  under  ; — a  conquest,  however,  absolutely 
necessary  to  every  one  who  would  in  any  degree 
deserve  the  characters  of  wisdom  or  good  breeding. 

As  Jones,  therefore,  might  very  justly  be  called 
a  well-bred  man,  he  had  stilled  all  that  curiosity 
which  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  had 
found  Mrs.  Waters  must  be  supposed  to  have  occa- 
sioned. He  had,  indeed,  at  first  thrown  out  some 
few  hints  to  the  lady ;  but,  when  he  perceived  her 
industriously  avoiding  any  explanation,  he  was  con- 
tented to  remain  in  ignorance,  the  rather  as  he  was 
not  without  suspicion  that  there  were  some  circum- 
stances which  must  have  raised  her  blushes,  had  she 
related  the  whole  truth. 

Now,  since  it  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  so  easily  acquiesce  under  the  same  ignorance, 
and  as  we  are  very  desirous  to  satisfy  them  all,  we 
have  taken  uncommon  pains  to  inform  ourselves  of 
the  real  fact,  with  the  relation  of  which  we  shall 
conclude  this  book. 

This  lady,  then,  had  lived  some  years  with  one 
Captain  Waters,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  same 
regiment  to  which  Mr.  Northerton  belonged.  She 
passed  for  that  gentleman's  wife,  and  went  by  his 
name  ;  and  yet,  as  the  serjeant  said,  there  were 
some  doubts  concerning  the  reality  of  their  marriage, 
which  we  shall  not  at  present  take  upon  us  to  re- 
solve. 

Mrs.  Waters,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  had  for  some 
time  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  above-men- 
tioned ensign,  which  did  no  great  credit  to  her  re- 
putation. That  she  had  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
that  young  fellow  is  most  certain  ;  but  whether  she 
indulged  this  to  any  very  criminal  lengths  is  not  so 
extremely  clear,  unless  we  will  suppose  that  women 
never  grant  every  favour  to  a  man  but  one,  without 
granting  him  that  one  also. 

The  division  of  the  regiment  to  which  Captain 
Waters  belonged  had  two  days  preceded  the  march 
of  that  company  to  which  Mr.  Northerton  was  the 
ensign ;  so  that  the  former  had  reached  Worcester 
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the  v ery  day  after  the  unfortunate  rencounter  between 
Jones  and  Northerton  which  we  have  before  re- 
corded. 

Now,  it  had  been  agreed  between  Mrs.  Waters  and 
the  captain  that  she  should  accompany  him  in  his 
march  as  far  as  Worcester,  where  they  were  to  take 
their  leave  of  each  other,  and  she  Avas  thence  to 
return  to  Bath,  where  she  was  to  stay  till  the  end  of 
the  winter's  campaign  against  the  rebels. 

With  this  agreement  Mr.  Northerton  was  made 
acquainted.  To  say  the  truth,  the  lady  had  made 
him  an  assignation  at  this  very  place,  and  promised 
to  stay  at  Worcester  till  his  division  came  thither ; 
with  what  view,  and  for  what  purpose,  must  be  left 
to  the  reader's  divination  ;  for,  though  we  are  obliged 
to  relate  facts,  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  a  violence  to 
our  nature  by  any  comments  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation. 

Northerton  no  sooner  obtained  a  release  from  his 
captivity,  as  we  have  seen,  than  he  hasted  away 
to  overtake  Mrs.  Waters ;  which,  as  he  was  a  very 
active  nimble  fellow,  he  did  at  the  last-mentioned 
city,  some  few  hours  after  captain  Waters  had  left 
her.  At  his  first  arrival  he  made  110  scruple  of  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  unfortunate  accident ;  which 
he  made  appear  very  unfortunate  indeed,  for  he 
totally  extracted  every  particle  of  what  could  be 
called  fault,  at  least  in  a  court  of  honour,  though  he 
left  some  circumstances  which  might  be  questionable 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Women,  to  their  glory  be  it  spoken,  are  more  ge- 
nerally capable  of  that  violent  and  apparently  disin- 
terested passion  of  love,  which  seeks  only  the  good 
of  its  object,  than  men.  Mrs.  Waters,  therefore, 
was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
lover  was  exposed,  than  she  lost  every  consideration 
besides  that  of  his  safety ;  and  this  being  a  matter 
equally  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  it  became  the 
immediate  subject  of  debate  between  them. 

After  much  consultation  on  this  matter,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  the  ensign  should  go  across  the 
country  to  Hereford,  whence  he  might  find  some 
conveyance  to  one  of  the  sea-ports  in  Wales,  and 
thence  might  make  his  escape  abroad.  In  all  which 
expedition  Mrs.  Waters  declared  she  would  bear 
him  company ;  and  for  which  she  was  able  to  furnish 
him  with  money,  a  very  material  article  to  Mr. 
Northerton,  she  having  then  in  her  pocket  three 
bank  notes  to  the  amount. of  901, ,  besides  some  cash, 
and  a  diamond  ring  of  pretty  considerable  value  on 
her  finger.  All  which  she,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
revealed  to  this  wicked  man,  little  suspecting  she 
should  by  these  means  inspire  him  with  a  design  of 
robbing  her.  Now,  as  they  must,  by  taking  horses 
from  Worcester,  have  furnished  any  pursuers  with 
the  means  of  hereafter  discovering  their  route,  the 
ensign  proposed,  and  the  lady  presently  agreed,  to 
make  their  first  stage  on  foot ;  for  which  purpose 
the  hardness  of  the  frost  was  very  seasonable. 

The  main  part  of  the  lady's  baggage  was  already 
at  Bath,  and  she  had  nothing  with  her  at  present 
besides  a  very  small  quantity  of  linen,  which  the 
gallant  undertook  to  carry  in  his  own  pockets.  All 
things,  therefore,  being  settled  in  the  evening,  they 
arose  early  the  next  morning,  and  at  five  o'clock 
departed  from  Worcester,  it  being  then  above  two 
hours  before  day,  but  the  moon,  which  was  then  at 
the  full,  gave  them  all  the  light  she  was  capable  of 
affording. 

Mrs.  Waters  was  not  of  that  delicate  race  of 
women  who  are  obliged  to  the  invention  of  vehicles 
for  the  capacity  of  removing  themselves  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  with  whom  consequently  a 
coach  is  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 


Her  limbs  were  indeed  full  of  strength  and  agility, 
and,  as  her  mind  was  no  less  animated  with  spirit, 
she  was  perfectly  able  to  keep  pace  with  her  nimble 
lover. 

Having  travelled  on  for  some  miles  in  a  high  road, 
which  Northerton  said  he  WAS  informed  led  to  Here- 
ford, they  came  at  the  break  of  day  to  the  side  of  a 
large  wood,  where  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  affect- 
ing to  meditate  a  moment  with  himself,  expressed 
some  apprehensions  from  travelling  any  longer  in 
so  public  a  way.  Upon  which  he  easily  persuaded 
his  fair  copmanion  to  strike  with  him  into  a  path 
which  seemed  to  lead  directiy  through  the  wood, 
and  which  at  length  brought  them  both  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Mazzard  Hill. 

Whether  the  execrable  scheme  which  he  now  at- 
tempted to  execute  was  the  effect  of  previous  deli- 
beration, or  whether  it  now  first  came  into  his  head, 
I  cannot  determine.  But,  being  arrived  in  this 
lonely  place,  where  it  was  very  improbable  he  should 
meet  with  any  interruption,  he  suddenly  slipped 
his  garter  from  his  leg,  and,  laying  violent  hands  on 
the  poor  woman,  endeavoured  to  perpetrate  that 
dreadful  and  detestable  fact  which  we  have  before 
commemorated,  and  which  the  providential  appear- 
ance of  Jones  did  so  fortunately  prevent. 

Happy  was  it  for  Mrs.  Waters  that  she  was  not  of 
the  weakest  order  of  females  ;  for  no  sooner  did  she 
perceive,  by  his  tying  a  knot  in  his  garter,  and  by 
his  declarations,  what  his  hellish  intentions  Avere, 
than  she  stood  stoutly  to  her  defence,  and  so  strongly 
struggled  with  her  enemy,  screaming  all  the  while 
for  assistance,  that  she  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
villain's  purpose  several  minutes,  by  which  means 
Mr.  Jones  came  to  her  relief  at  that  very  instant 
when  her  strength  failed  and  she  was  totally  over- 
powered, and  delivered  her  from  the  ruffian's  hands, 
with  no  other  loss  than  that  of  her  clothes,  which 
were  torn  from  her  back,  and  of  the  diamond  ring, 
which  during  the  contention  either  dropped  from 
her  finger  or  was  wrenched  from  it  by  Northerton. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  given  thee  the  fruits  of  a 
very  painful  inquiry  which  for  thy  satisfaction  we 
have  made  into  this  matter.  And  here  we  have 
opened  to  thee  a  scene  of  folly,  as  well  as  villany, 
which  we  could  scarce  have  believed  a  human  crea- 
ture capable  of  being  guilty  of,  had  we  not  remem- 
bered that  this  fellow  was  at  that  time  firmly  per- 
suaded that  he  had  already  committed  a  murder, 
and  had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  law.  As  he  con- 
cluded therefore  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  flight, 
he  thought  the  possessing  himself  of  this  poor  wo- 
man's money  and  ring  would  make  him  amends 
for  the  additional  burthen  he  was  to  lay  on  his  con- 
science. 

And  here,  reader,  we  must  strictly  caution  thee 
that  thou  dost  not  take  any  occasion,  from  the  mis- 
behaviour of  such  a  wretch  as  this,  to  reflect  on  so 
worthy  and  honourable  a  body  of  men  as  are  the 
officers  of  our  army  in  general.  Thou  wilt  be 
pleased  to  consider  that  this  fellow,  as  we  have 
already  informed  thee,  had  neither  the  birth  nor 
education  of  a  gentleman,  nor  was  a  proper  person 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  number  of  such.  If, 
therefore,  his  baseness  can  justly  reflect  on  any 
besides  himself,  it  must  be  only  on  those  who  gave 
him  his  commission. 
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BOOK  X. 

IN    WHICH    THE    HISTORY    GOES    FORWARD    ABOUT 
TWELVE    HOURS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  instructions  very  necessary  to  be  perused  by 

modern  critics. 

EADER,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what 
it  of  person  thou  wilt  be ;  for,  perhaps,  thou 
a'st  be  as  learned  in  human  nature  as  Shak- 
e  himself  was,  and,  perhaps,  thou  may'st  be 
>  wiser  than  some  of  his  editors.  Now,  lest  this 
tter  should  be  the  case,  we  think  proper,  before 
e  go  any  farther  together,  to  give  thee  a  few 
holesome  admonitions ;  that  thou  may'st  not  as 
•ossly  misunderstand  and  misrepresent  us,  as  some 
'  the  said  editors  have  misunderstood  and  misre- 
•esented  their  author. 

First,  then,  we  warn  thee  not  too  hastily  to  con- 
!mn  any  of  the  incidents  in  this  our  history  as 
ipertinent  and  foreign  to  our  main  design,  because 
ou  dost  not  immediately  conceive  in  what  manner 
;ch  incident  may  conduce  to  that  design.  This 
ork  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  great  creation 
'  our  own ;  and  for  a  little  reptile  of  a  critic  to 
esume  to  find  fault  with  any  of  its  parts,  without 
lowing  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  con- 
d,  and  before  he  comes  to  the  final  catastrophe, 
a  most  presumptuous  absurdity.  The  allusion  and 
etaphor  we  have  here  made  use  of,  we  must  ac- 
lowledge  to  be  infinitely  too  great  for  our  occa- 
on ;  but  there  is,  indeed,  no  other,  which  is  at  all 
[equate  to  express  the  difference  between  an  au- 
lor  of  the  first  rate  and  a  critic  of  the  lowest. 
Another  caution  we  would  give  thee,  my  good 
sptile,  is,  that  thou  dost  not  find  out  too  near  a  re- 
jmblance  between  certain  characters  here  intro- 
uced  ;  as,  for  instance,  between  the  landlady  who 
>pears  in  the  seventh  book  and  her  in  the  ninth, 
hou  art  to  know,  friend,  that  there  are  certain  cha- 
cteristics  in  which  most  individuals  of  every  pro- 
ssion  and  occupation  agree.  To  be  able  to  preserve 
icse  characteristics,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diver- 
Fy  their  operations,  is  one  talent  of  a  good  writer, 
gain,  to  mark  the  nice  distinction  between  two 
ersons  actuated  by  the  same  vice  or  folly  is  ano- 
icr ;  and,  as  this  last  talent  is  found  in  very  few 
riters,  so  is  the  true  discernment  of  it  found  in  as 
rw  readers ;  though,  I  believe,  the  observation  of 
lis  forms  a  very  principal  pleasure  in  those  who 
re  capable  of  the  discovery ;  every  person,  for  in- 
ance,  can  distinguish  between  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
lom  and  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  ;  but  to  note  the 
ifference  between  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  and  Sir 
'ourtly  Nice  requires  a  more  exquisite  judgment : 
>r  want  of  which,  vulgar  spectators  of  plays  very 
Ften  do  great  injustice  in  the  theatre ;  where  I  have 
ome  times  known  a  poet  in  danger  of  being  con- 
icted  as  a  thief,  upon  much  worse  evidence  than 
ic  resemblance  of  hands  hath  been  held  to  be  in 
»e  law.  In  reality,  I  apprehend  every  amorous 
ridow  on  the  stage  would  run  the  hazard  of  being 
ondeinned  as  a  servile -imitation  of  Dido,  but  that 
lappily  very  few  of  our  playhouse  critics  understand 
nough  of  Latin  to  read  Virgil. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  admonish  thee,  my 
rorthy  friend  (for,  perhaps,  thy  heart  may  be  better 
lan  thy  head),  not  to  condemn  a  character  as  a  bad 
•ne,  because  it  is  not  perfectly  a  good  one.  If  thou 
ost  delight  in  these  models  of  perfection,  there  are 
looks  enow  written  to  gratify  thy  taste  ;  but,  as  we 
lave  not,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  ever 
itppened  to  meet  with  any  such  person,  we  have  not 


chosen  to  introduce  any  snch  here.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  a  little  question  whether  mere  man  ever  arrived 
at  this  consummate  degree  of  excellence,  as  well  as 
whether  there  hath  ever  existed  a  monster  bad  enough 
to  verify  that 

uulla  rir'nte  rcdemptwm 

A  rUii* • 

in  Juvenal ;  nor  do  I,  indeed,  conceive  the  good  pur- 
poses served  by  inserting  characters  of  such  angelic 
perfection,  or  such  diabolical  depravity,  in  any  work 
of  invention  ;  since,  from  contemplating  either,  the 
mind  of  man  is  more  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  and  shame  than  to  draw  any  good  uses  from 
such  patterns ;  for  in  the  former  instance  he  may  be 
both  concerned  and  ashamed  to  see  a  pattern  of 
excellence  in  his  nature,  which  he  may  reasonably 
despair  of  ever  arriving  at ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  latter  he  may  be  no  less  affected  with  those 
uneasy  sensations,  at  seeing  the  nature  of  which  he 
is  a  partaker  degraded  into  so  odious  and  detest- 
able a  creature. 

In  fact,  if  there  be  enough  of  goodness  in  a  cha- 
racter to  engage  the  admiration  and  affection  of  a 
well-disposed  mind,  though  there  should  appear 
some  of  those  little  blemishes,  quas  humana  parum 
cant  natura,  they  will  raise  our  compassion  rather 
than  our  abhorrence.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  of 
more  moral  use  than  the  imperfections  which  are 
seen  in  examples  of  this  kind ;  since  such  form  a 
kind  of  surprise,  more  apt  to  affect  and  dwell  upon 
our  minds  than  the  faults  of  very  vicious  and  wicked 
persons.  The  foibles  and  vices  of  men,  in  whom 
there  is  great  mixture  of  good,  become  more  glaring 
objects  from  the  virtues  which  contrast  them  and 
show  their  deformity ;  and,  when  we  find  such  vices 
attended  with  their  evil  consequence  to  our  favour- 
ite characters,  we  are  not  only  taught  to  shun  them 
for  our  own  sake,  but  to  hate  them  for  the  mischief] 
they  have  already  brought  on  those  we  love. 

And  now,  my  friend,  having  given  you  these  few 
admonitions,  we  will,  if  you  please,  once  more  set 
forward  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  the  arrival  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary adventures  which  endued  at  the  inn 

Now  the  little  trembling  hare,  which  the  dread 
of  all  her  numerous  enemies,  and  chiefly  of  that 
punning,  cruel,  carnivorous  animal,  man,  had  con- 
fined all  the  day  to  her  lurking-place,  sports  wan- 
tonly o'er  the  lawns ;  now  on  some  hollow  tree 
the  owl,  shrill  chorister  of  the  night,  hoots  forth 
notes  which  might  charm  the  ears  of  some  modern 
connoisseurs  in  music ;  now,  in  the  imagination  of 
the  half-drunk  clown,  as  he  staggers  through  the 
churchyard,  or  rather  charnelyard,  to  his  home, 
fear  paints  the  bloody  hobgoblin ;  now  thieves  and 
ruffians  are  awake,  and  honest  watchmen  fast  asleep ; 
in  plain  English,  it  was  now  midnight ;  and  the 
companv  at  the  inn,  as  well  those  who  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  history,  as  some  others 
who  arrived  in  the  evening,  were  all  in  bed.  Only 
Susan  Chambermaid  was  now  stirring,  she  being 
obliged  to  wash  the  kitchen  before  she  retired  to 
the  arms  of  the  fond  expecting  hostler. 

In  this  posture  were  affairs  at  the  inn  when  a 
gentleman  arrived  there  post.  He  immediately 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  coming  up  to  Susan, 
inquired  of  her,  in  a  very  abrupt  and  confused 
manner,  being  almost  out  of  breath  with  eagerness, 

•  \Vhose  vices  are  not  allayed  with  a  single  virtu*. 
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Whether  there  was  any  lady  in  the  house  1  The  hou 
of  night,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  man,  who  stared 
very  wildly  at  the  time,  a  little  surprised  Susan,  so 
that  she  hesitated  before  she  made  any  answer ;  upon 
which  the  gentleman,  with  redoubled  eagerness, 
begged  her  to  give  him  a  true  information,  saying, 
He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  was  come  in  pursuit  of 
her.  "  Upon  my  shoul,"  cries  he,  "  I  have"  been 
near  catching  her  already  in  two  or  three  places,  if 
I  had  not  found  her  gone  just  as  I  came  up  with  her. 
If  she  be  in  the  house,  do  carry  me  up  in  the  dark 
and  show  her  to  me  ;  and  if  she  be  gone  away  before 
me,  do  tell  me  which  way  I  shall  go  after  her  to 
meet  her,  and,  upon  my  shoul,  I  will  make  you  the 
richest  poor  woman  in  the  nation."  He  then 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  guineas,  a  sight  which 
would  have  bribed  persons  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence than  this  poor  wench  to  much  worse 
purposes. 

Susan,  from  the  account  she  had  received  of 
Mrs.  Waters,  made  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she 
was  the  very  identical  stray  whom  the  right  owner 
pursued.  As  she  concluded,  therefore,  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  she  never  could  get  mo- 
ney in  an  honester  way  than  by  restoring  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  she  made  no  scruple  of  assuring  the 
gentleman  that  the  lady  he  wanted  was  then  in  the 
house  ;  and  was  presently  afterwards  prevailed  upon 
(by  very  liberal  promises,  and  some  earnest  paid 
into  her  hands)  to  conduct  him  to  the  bedchamber 
of  Mrs.  Waters. 

It  hath  been  a  custom  long  established  in  the 
polite  world,  and  that  upon  very  solid  and  sub- 
stantial reasons,  that  a  husband  shall  never  enter 
his  wife's  apartment  without  first  knocking  at  the 
door.  The  many  excellent  uses-  of  this  custom  need 
scarce  be  hinted  to  a  reader  who  hath  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ;  for  by  this  means  the  lady  hath 
time  to  adjust  herself,  or  to  remove  any  disagree- 
able object  out  of  the  way  ;  for  there  are  some  situ- 
ations in  which  nice  and  delicate  women  would  not 
be  discovered  by  their  husbands. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  are  several  ceremonies 
instituted  among  the  polished  part  of  mankind, 
which,  though  they  may,  to  coarser  judgments, 
appear  as  matters  of  mere  form,  are  found  to  have 
much  of  substance  in  them,  by  the  more  discerning  ; 
and  lucky  would  it  have  been  had  the  custom 
above  mentioned  been  observed  by  our  gentleman 
in  the  present  instance.  Knock,  indeed,  he  did 
at  the  door,  but  not  with  one  of  those  gentle  raps 
which  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  found  the  door  locked,  he  flew  at  it  with 
such  violence,  that  the  lock  immediately  gave  way, 
the  door  burst  open,  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the 
room. 

He  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  legs  than  forth 
from  the  bed,  upon  his  legs  likewise,  appeared — 
with  shame  and  sorrow  we  are  obliged  to  proceed — 
our  hero  himself,  who,  with  a  menacing  voice,  de- 
manded of  the  gentleman  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
meant  by  daring  to  burst  open  his  chamber  in  that 
outrageous  manner. 

The  gentleman  at  first  thought  he  had  committed 
a  mistake,  and  was  going  to  ask  pardon  and  retreat, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  as  the  moon  shone  very  bright, 
he  cast  his  eyes  on  stays,  gowns,  petticoats,  caps, 
ribbons,  stockings,  garters,  shoes,  clogs,  &c.,  all 
which  lay  in  a  disordered  manner  on  the  floor.  All 
these,  operating  on  the  natural  jealousy  of  his  temper, 
so  enraged  him,  that  he  lost  all  power  of  speech  ; 
and,  without  returning  any  answer  to  Jones,  he 
endeavoured  to  approach  the  bed. 
Jones  immediately  interposing,  a  fierce  contention 


arose,  which  soon  proceeded  to  blows  on  both  sides,  ] 
And  now  Mrs.  Waters  (for  we  must  confess  she 
was  in  the  same  bed)  being,  I  suppose,  awakened  j 
from  her  sleep,  and  seeing  two  men  fighting  in  her 
bedchamber,  began  to  scream  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  crying  out  murder!  robbery!  and  more 
frequently  rape!  which  last,  some,  perhaps,  may 
wonder  she  should  mention,  who  do  not  consider 
that  these  words  of  exclamation  are  used  by  ladies 
in  a  fight,  as  fa,  la,  la,  ra,  da,  &c.,  are  in  music, 
only  as  the  vehicles  of  sound,  and  without  any  fixed 
ideas. 

Next  to  the  lady's  chamber  was  deposited  the  body 
of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  arrived  too  late  at  the 
inn  to  have  been  mentioned  before.  This  gentle- 
man was  one  of  those  whom  the  Irish  call  a  calaba- 
laro,  or  cavalier.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family,  and,  having  no  fortune  at  home,  was 
obliged  to  look  abroad  in  order  to  get  one  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Bath,  to  try  his 
luck  with  cards  and  the  women. 

This  young  fellow  lay  in  bed  reading  one  of  Mrs. 
Behn's  novels ;  for  he  had  been  instructed  by  a  friend 
that  he  would  find  no  more  effectual  method  of 
recommending  himself  to  the  ladies  than  the  improv- 
ing his  understanding,  and  filling  his  mind  with  good 
literature.  He  no  sooner,  therefore,  heard  the  vio-  • 
lent  uproar  in  the  next  room,  than  he  leapt  from  his 
bolster,  and,  taking  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the 
candle  which  burnt  by  him  in  the  other,  he  went 
directly  to  Mrs.  Waters's  chamber. 

If  the  sight  of  another  man  in  his-  shirt  at  first 
added  some  shock  to  the  decency  of  the  lady,  it 
made  her  presently  amends  by  considerably  abating 
her  fears  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  calabalaro  entered 
the  room  than  he  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
what  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this  1"  Upon 
which  the  other  immediately  answered,  "  O,  .Mr. 
Macklachlan!  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  here. — This 
villain  hath  debauched  my  wife,  and  is  got  into  bed  \ 
with  her." — "What  wife?"  cries  Macklachlan;  "  do  3 
not  I  know  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  very  well,  and  don't  I 
see  that  the  lady,  whom  the  gentleman  who  stands 
here  in  his  shirt  is  lying  in  bed  with,  is  none  of  her  I " 

Fitzpatrick,  now  perceiving,  as  well  by  the  gl  i . 
he  had  of  the  lady,  as  by  her  voice,  which  might 
have  been  distinguished  at  a  greater  distance  than 
he  now  stood  from   her,  that  he  had  made  a  very  •} 
unfortunate  mistake,  began  to  ask  many  pardons  of 
the   lady;   and  then,  turning  to  Jones,  he  said,  "  I 
would  have  you  take  notice  I  do  not  ask  your  pardon, 
for  you  have  bate  me ;  for  which  I  am  resolved  to  liuve 
your  blood  in  the  morning." 

Jones  treated  this  menace  with  much  contempt ; 
and    Mr.  Macklachlan    answered,    "  Indeed,    Mr.    , 
Fitzpatrick,  you  may  be  ashamed  of  your  own  self, 
to  disturb  people    at  this  time  of  night ;  if  all  the 
people  in  the  inn  were  not  asleep,  yon  would   have 
awakened  them  as  you  have  me.     The  gentleman 
has  served  you  very  rightly.     Upon  my  conscience,  (I 
though  I  have  no  wife,  if  you  had  treated  her  so,  I 
would  have  cut  your  throat." 

Jones  was  so  confounded  with  his  fears  for  his  lady's 
reputation,  that  he  knew  neither  what  to  say  or  do ;  m 
but  the  invention  of  women  is,  as  hath  been  observed,  •! 
much  readier  than  that  of  men.  She  recollected  1 
that  there  was  a  communication  between  her  cham- 1 
her  and  that  of  Mr.  Jones ;  relying,  therefore,  oa  * 
his  honour  and  her  own  assurance,  she  answered,  3 

I  know  not  what  you  mean,  villains !  I  am  wife  to 

none  of  you.     Help  !  Rape!  Murder!  Rape  !" — And 

now,  the  landlady  coming  into  the  room,  Mrs. Waters 

fell  upon    her   with    the  utmost  virulence,    saying, 

She   thought  herself  in  a  sober  inn,  and  not  in  a 
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.wdy-house  ;  but  that  a  set  of  villains  had  broke 
to  her  room,  with  an  intent  upon  her  honour,  if 
it  upon  her  life  ;  and  both,  she  said,  were  equally 
rarto  her." 

The  landlady  now  began  to  roar  as  loudly  as  the 
K>r  woman  in  bed  had  done  before.  She  cried 
She  was  undone,  aud  that  the  reputation  of  her 
mse,  which  was  never  blown  upon  before,  was 
terly  destroyed."  Then,  turning  to  the  men,  she 
ied,  "  What",  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  reason  of 
I  this  disturbance  in  the  lady's  rooml"  Fitzpa- 
Lck,  hanging  down  his  head,  repeated,  "  That  he 
id  committed  a  mistake,  for  which  he  heartily 
ked  pardon,"  and  then  retired  with  his  country  - 
an.  Jones,  who  was  too  ingenious  to  have  missed 
e  hint  given  him  by  his  fair  one,  boldly  asserted, 
That  he  had  run  to  her  assistance  upon  hearing 
e  door  broke  open;  with  what  design  he  could 
)t  conceive,  unless  of  robbing  the  lady ;  which,  if 
ey  intended,  he  said,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
•event."  "  I  never  had  a  robbery  committed  in 
y  house  since  I  have  kept  it,"  cries  the  landlady : 
I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir,  I  harbour  no  high- 
aymen  here  ;  I  scorn  the  word,  thof  I  say  it.  None 
it  honest,  good  gentlefolks,  are  welcome  to  my 
mse  ;  and,  I  thank  good  luck,  I  have  always  had 
low  of  such  customers  ;  indeed  as  many  as  I  could 

itertain.     Here  hath  been  my  lord ,"  and  then 

ic  repeated  over  a  catalogue  of  names  and  titles, 
any  of  which  we  might,  perhaps,  be  guilty  of  a 
•each  of  privilege  by  inserting. 
Jones,  after  much  patience,  at  length  interrupted 
by  making  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Waters,  for 
iving  apppeared  before  her  in  his  shirt,  assuring 
er  "  That  nothing  but  a  concern  for  her  safety  could 
ave  prevailed  on  him  to  do  it."  The  reader  may 
iform  himself  of  her  answer,  and,  indeed,  of  her 
hole  behaviour  to  the  end  of  the  scene,  by  consider- 
ig  the  situation  which  she  affected,  it  being  that  of 
modest  lady,  who  was  awakened  out  of  her  sleep 
f  three  strange  men  in  her  chamber.  This  was  the 
art  which  she  undertook  to  perform  ;  and,  indeed, 
ic  executed  it  so  well,  that  none  of  our  theatrical 
dresses  could  exceed  her,  in  any  of  their  perform'- 
ices,  either  on  or  off  the  stage. 
And  hence,  I  think,  we  may  very  fairly  draw  an 
•gument,  to  prove  how  extremely  natural  virtue 
to  the  fair  sex ;  for,  though  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
ne  in  ten  thousand  who  is  capable  of  making  a  good 
ctress,  and  even  among  these  we  rarely  see  two  who 
re  equally  able  to  personate  the  same  character,  yet 
lis  of  virtue  they  can  all  admirably  well  put  on  ; 
nd  as  well  those  individuals  who  have  it  not,  as 
lose  who  possess  it,  can  all  act  it  to  the  utmost 
egree  of  perfection. 

When  the  men  were  all  departed,  Mrs.  Waters, 
ecovering  from  her  fear,  recovered  likewise  from 
er  anger,  and  spoke  in  much  gentler  accents  to  the 
mdlady,  who  did  not  so  readily  quit  her  concern  for 
ic  reputation  of  the  house,  in  favour  of  which  she 
egan  again  to  number  the  many  great  persons  who 
ad  slept  under  her  roof;  but  the  lady  stopped  her 
lort,  and,  having  absolutely  acquitted  her  of  having 
ad  any  share  in  the  pastdisturbance,  begged  to  be  left 
her  repose,  which,  she  said,  she  hoped  to  enjoy 
inmolested  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Upon 
hich  the  landlady,  after  much  civility  and  many 
iirtsies,  took  her  leave. 

CHAPTER  III. 

dialogue  between  the  landlady  and  Susan  the  chamber- 
maid, proper  to  be  read  by  all  innkeepers  and  their  servants ; 
with  the  arrival,  and  affable  behaviour  of  a  beautiful  voung 
lady ;  which  may  teach  persons  of  condition  how  they  may 

acquire  the  love  of  the  whole  world, 
landlady,  remembering  that  Susan  had  been 


the  only  person  out  of  bed  when  the  door  was  burst 
open,  resorted  presently  to  her,  to  inquire  into  the 
first  occasion  of  the  disturbance,  as  well  as  who 
the  strange  getleman  was,  and  when  and  how  he 
arrived. 

Susan  related  the  whole  story,  which  the  reader 
knows  already,  varying  the  truth  only  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, as  she  saw  convenient,  and  totally  con- 
cealing the  money  which  she  had  received.  But 
whereas  her  mistress  had,  in  the  preface  to  her  in- 
quiry, spoken  much  in  compassion  for  the  fright 
which  the  lady  had  been  in  concerning  any  intended 
depredations  on  her  virtue,  Susan  could  not  help 
endeavouring  to  quiet  the  concern  which  her  mistress 
seemed  to  be  under  on  that  account,  by  swearing 
heartily  she  saw  Jones  leap  out  from  her  bed. 
'  The  landlady  fell  into  a  violent  rage  at  these  words. 
"  A  likely  story,  truly,"  cried  she,  "that  a  woman 
should  cry  out,  and  endeavour  to  expose  herself,  if 
that  was  the  case '.  I  desire  to  know  what  better 
proof  any  lady  can  give  of  her  virtue  than  her  crying 
out,  which,  I  believe,  twenty  people  can  witness  for 
her  she  did  1  I  beg,  madam,  you  would  spread  no 
such  scandal  of  any  of  my  guests ;  for  it  will  not 
only  reflect  on  them,  but  upon  the  house  ;  and  I  am 
sure  no  vagabonds,  nor  wicked  beggarly  people, 
come  here." 

"  Well,''  says  Susan,  "then  I  must  not  believe 
my  own  eyes."  "  No,  indeed,  must  you  not  always," 
answered  her  mistress  ;  "  I  would  not  have  believed 
my  own  eyes  against  such  good  gentlefolks.  I  have 
not  had  a  better  supper  ordered  this  half-year  than 
they  ordered  last  night ;  and  so  easy  and  good-hu- 
moured were  they,  that  they  found  no  fault  with  my 
Worcestershire  perry,  which  I  sold  them  for  cham- 
pagne ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  as  well  tasted  and  as 
wholesome  as  the  best  champagne  in  the  kingdom, 
otherwise  I  would  scorn  to  give  it  'em ;  and  they 
drank  me  two  bottles.  No,  no,  I  will  never  believe 
any  harm  of  such  sober  good  sort  of  people." 

Susan  being  thus  silenced,  her  mistress  proceeded 
to  other  matters.  "And  so  you  tell  me,"  continued 
she,  "  that  the  strange  gentleman  came  post,  and 
there  is  a  footman  without  with  the  horses ;  why, 
then,  he  is  certainly  some  of  your  great  gentlefolks 
too.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  whether  he'd  have 
any  supper  1  I  think  he  is  in  the  other  gentleman's 
room  ;  go  up  and  ask  whether  he  called.  Perhaps 
he'll  order  something  when  he  finds  anybody  stirring 
in  the  house  to  dress  it.  Now  don't  commit  any  of 
your  usual  blunders,  by  telling  him  the  fire  's  out, 
and  the  fowls  alive.  And  if  he  should  order  mutton, 
don't  blab  out  that  we  have  none.  The  butcher,  I 
know,  killed  a  sheep  just  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
he  never  refuses  to  cut  it  up  warm  when  I  desire  it. 
Go,  remember  there's  all  sorts  of  mutton  and  fowls ; 
go,  open  the  door  with,  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ^  and 
if  they  say  nothing,  ask  what  his  honour  will  be 
pleased  to  have  for  supper  1  Don't  forget  his  honour. 
Go  ;  if  you  don't  mind  all  these  matters  better,  you'll 
never  come  to  anything." 

Susan  departed,  and  soon  returned  with  an  ac- 
count that  the  two  gentlemen  were  got  both  into 
the  same  bed.  "  Two  gentlemen,"  says  the  land- 
lady, "  in  the  same  bed '.  that's  impossible  ;  they  are 
two  errant  scrubs,  I  warrant  them ;  and  I  believe 
young  Squire  Allworthy  guessed  right,  that  the 
fellow  intended  to  rob  her  ladyship ;  for,  if  he  had 
broke  open  the  lady's  door  with  any  of  the  wicked 
designs  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  never  have  sneaked 
away  to  another  room  to  save  the  expense  of  a  sup- 
per and  a  bed  to  himself.  They  are  certainly  thieves, 
and  their  searching  after  a  wife  is  nothing  but  a 
pretence." 

In  these  censures  my  landlady  did   Mr.    Fitz- 
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patrick  great  injustice ;  for  he  was  really  born  a 
gentleman,  though  not  worth  a  groat ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  he  had  some  few  blemishes  in  his  heart  as 
well  as  in  his  head,  yet  being  a  sneaking  or  a  nig- 
gardly fellow  was  not  one  of  them.  In  reality,  he 
was  so  generous  a  man,  that,  whereas  he  had  received 
a  very  handsome  fortune  with  his  wife,  he  had  now 
spent  every  penny  of  it,  except  some  little  pittance 
which  was  settled  upon  her ;  and,  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  this,  he  had  used  her  with  such 
cruelty,  that,  together  with  his  jealousy,  which  was 
of  the  bitterest  kind,  it  had  forced  the  poor  woman 
to  run  away  from  him. 

This  gentleman  then  being  well  tired  with  his 
long  journey  from  Chester  in  one  day,  with  which, 
and  some  good  dry  blows  he  had  received  in  the 
scuffle,  his  bones  were  so  sore,  that,  added  to  the 
soreuess  of  his  mind,  it  had  quite  deprived  him  of 
any  appetite  for  eating.  And  being  now  so  violently 
disappointed  in  the  woman  whom,  at  the  maid's 
instance,  he  had  mistaken  for  his  wife,  it  never  once 
entered  into  his  head  that  she  might  neverthless  be 
in  the  house,  though  he  had  erred  in  the  first  person 
he  had  attacked.  He  therefore  yielded  to  the  dis- 
suasions of  his  friend  from  searching  any  farther 
after  her  that  night,  and  accepted  the  kind  offer  of 
part  of  his  bed. 

The  footmen  and  post-boy  were  in  a  different  dis- 
position. They  were  more  ready  to  order  than  the 
landlady  was  to  provide  ;  however,  after  being  pretty 
well  satisfied  by  them  of  the  real  truth  of  the  case, 
and  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  no  thief,  she  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  set  some  cold  meat  before 
them,  which  they  were  devouring  with  great  greedi- 
ness, when  Partridge  came  into  the  kitchen.  He 
had  been  first  awaked  by  the  hurry  which  we  have 
before  seen ;  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
compose  himself  again  on  his  pillow,  a  screech-owl 
had  given  him  such  a  serenade  at  his  window,  that 
he  leaped  in  a  most  horrible  affright  from  his  bed, 
and,  huddling  on  his  clothes  with  great  expedition, 
ran  down  to  the  protection  of  the  company,  whom 
he  heard  talking  below  in  the  kitchen. 

His  arrival  detained  my  landlady  from  returning 
to  her  rest ;  for  she  was  just  about  to  leave  the  other 
two  guests  to  the  care  of  Susan  ;  but  the  friend  of 
young  Squire  Allworthy  was  not  to  be  so  neglected, 
especially  as  he  called  for  a  pint  of  wine  to  be 
mulled.  She  immediately  obeyed,  by  putting  the 
same  quantity  of  perry  to  the  fire ;  for  this  readily 
answered  to  the  name  of  every  kind  of  wine. 

The  Irish  footman  was  retired  to  bed,  and  the 
post-boy  was  going  to  follow  ;  but  Partridge  invited 
him  to  stay  and  partake  of  his  wine,  which  the  lad 
very  thankfully  accepted.  The  schoolmaster  was 
indeed  afraid  to  return  to  bed  by  himself;  and  as  he 
did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  lose  the  company 
of  my  landlady,  he  was  resolved  to  secure  that  of  the 
boy,  in  whose  presence  he  apprehended  no  danger 
from  the  devil  or  any  of  his  adherents. 

And  now  arrived  another  post-boy  at  the  gate  ; 
upon  which  Susan,  being  ordered  out,  returned, 
introducing  two  young  women  in  riding  habits,  one 
of  which  was  so  very  richly  laced,  that  Partridge  and 
the  post-boy  instantly  started  from  their  chairs,  and 
my  landlady  fell  to  her  curtsies,  and  her  ladyships, 
with  great  eagerness. 

The  lady  in  the  rich  habit  said,  with  a  smile  of 
great  condescension,  "  If  you  will  give  me  leave, 
madam,  I  will  warm  myself  a  few  minutes  at  your 
kitchen  fire,  for  it  is  really  very  cold  ;  but  I  must 
insist  on  disturbing  no  one  from  his  seat."  This 
was  spoken  on  account  of  Partridge,  who  had  re- 
treated to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  struck  with 
the  utmost  awe  and  astonishment  at  the  splendour 


of  the  lady's  dress.     Indeed,  she  had  a  much  better  ' 
title  to  respect  than   this ;  for  she  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  in  the  world. 

The  lady  earnestly  desired   Partridge   to  return   , 
to   his   seat ;     but  could    not    prevail.      She   then  | 
pulled  off  her  gloves,  and  displayed  to   the  fire  two 
hands  which   had  every  property  of  snow  in  them, 
except  that  of  melting.     Her  companion,  who  was 
indeed  her  maid,  likewise  pulled  otf  her  gloves,  and 
discovered  what  bore  an  exact  resemblance,   in  cold 
and  colour,  to  a  piece  of  frozen  beef. 

"  I  wish,  madam,"  quoth  the  latter,  "  your  lady- 
ship would  not  think  of  going  any  farther  to-night. 
I  am  terribly  afraid  your  ladyship  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  fatigue." 

"  Why  sure,"  cries  the  landlady,  "  her  ladyship's 
honour  can  never  intend  it.  O,  bless  me  '.  farther 
to-night,  indeed !  let  me  beseech  your  ladyship  not 

to  think  on't But,    to    be  sure,  your   ladyship 

can't.  What  Avill  your  honour  be  pleased  to  have 
for  supper  1  I  have  mutton  of  all  kinds,  and  some 
nice  chicken." 

"  I  think,  madam,"  said  the  lady,  "  it  would  be 
rather  breakfast  than  supper ;  but  I  can't  eat  any-  • 
thing  ;  and,  if  I  stay,  shall  only  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two.     However,  if  you  please,  madam,  you  may    ' 
get  me  a  little  sack-whey,  made  very   small   and 
thin." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  cries  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
"  I  have  some  excellent  white  wine."  "  You  have 
no  sack,  then,"  says  the  lady.  "  Yes,  an't  please 
your  honour,  I  have;  I  may  challenge  the  country 
for  that — but  let  me  beg  your  ladyship  to  eat  some- 
thing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  eat  a  morsel,"  answered 
the  lady  ;  "  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to   you   if  - 
you   will    please    to    get    my   apartment   ready   as 
soon  as  possible  ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  be  on  horse-* 
back  again  in  three  hours." 

"  Why,  Susan,"  cries  the  landlady,  "  is  there  a  1 
fire   lit   yet    in    the    Wild-goose "?      I    am   sorry,    I 
madam,    all  my    best    rooms    are    full.       Several 
people  of  the  first  quality  are  now  in  bed.     Here's 
a  great  young  squire,  and  many  other  great  gentle- 
folks  of    quality."     Susan    answered,    "  That    the 
Irish  gentlemen  were  got  into  the  Wild-goose." 

"  Was  ever  anything  like  if?"  says  the  mistress; 
"  why  the  devil  would  you  not  keep  some  of  the 
best  rooms  for  the  quality,  when  you  know  scarce  a 

day  passes  without  some  calling  here  ? If  they  be 

gentlemen,  I  am  certain,  when  they  know  it  is  for 
her  ladyship,  they  will  get  up  again." 

"  Not  upon  my  account,"  says  the  lady  ;  "  I 
will  have  no  person  disturbed  for  me.  If  you  have 
a  room  that  is  commonly  decent,  it  will  serve  me 
very  well,  though  it  be  never  so  plain.  I  beg, 
madam,  you  will  not  give  yourself  so  much  trouble 
on  my  account."  "  O,  madam !"  cries  the  other, 
"  I  have  several  good  rooms  for  that  matter,  but  none 
good  enough  for  your  honour's  ladyship.  However, 
as  you  are  so  condescending  to  take  up  with  the 
best  I  have,  do,  Susan,  get  a  fire  in  the  Rose  this 
minute.  Will  your  ladyship  be  pleased  to  go  up 
now,  or  stay  till  the  fire  is  lighted  1"  "  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  warmed  myself,"  answered  the 
lady  ;  "  so,  if  you  please,  I  will  go  now  ;  I  am  afraid 
I  have  kept  people,  and  particularly  that  gentle- 
man (meaning  Partridge),  too  long  in  the  cold 
already.  Indeed,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  keep- 
ing any  person  from  the  fire  this  dreadful  weather." 
— She  then  departed  with  her  maid,  the  landlady 
marching  with  two  lighted  candles  before  her. 

When  that  good  woman  returned,  the  conver- 
sation in  the  kitchen  was  all  upon  the  charms  of 
the  vounc  lady.  There  is  indeed  in  perfect  beauty 
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power  which  none  almost  can  withstand ;  for  my 
jidlady,  though  she  was  not  pleased  at  the  nega- 
ve  given  to  the  supper,  declared  she  had  never 
sen  so  lovely  a  creature.  Partridge  ran  out  int 
ic  most  extravagant  encomiums  on  her  1  ice, 
lough  he  could  not  refrain  from  paying  some 
otnpliments  to  the  gold  lace  on  her  habit;  the 
ost-boy  sung  forth  the  praises  of  her  goodness, 
•hich  were  likewise  echoed  by  the  other  post-boy, 
4io  was  now  come  in.  "  She's  a  true  good  lady, 
warrant  her,"  says  he  ;  "  for  she  hath  mercy  upon 
umb  creatures;  for  she  asked  me  every  now 
nd  then  upon  the  journey,  if  I  did  not  think  sn« 
aould  hurt  the  horses  by  riding  too  fast  1  and  when 
le  came  in  she  charged  me  to  give  them  as  much 
ornas  ever  they  would  eat." 

Such  charms  are  there  in  affability;  and  so   sure 

it  to  attract  the  praises  of  all   kinds   of    people. 

mav  indeed  be  compared  to  the  celebrated  Mrs. 

Lussey.*     It  is  equally  sure  to  set  off  every  female 

erfect'ion  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  to  palliate 

nd  conceal  every  defect.     A  short  reflection,  which 

e  could  not  forbear  making  in  this  place,  where 

ij-  reader  hath  seen  the  loveliness  of  an  affable  de- 

o'rtment ;  and  truth  will  now  oblige  us  to  contrast 

,  by  showing  the  reverse. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  infallible  nostrums  for  procuring  universal 
disesteem  and  hatred. 

'HE  lady  had  no  sooner  laid  herself  on  her  pillow 
the  waiting- woman  returned  to  the  kitchen  to 
e  with  some  of  those  dainties  which  her  mis- 
,-ss  had  refused. 

The  company,  at  her  entrance,  showed  her  the 
ime  respect  which  they    had  before   paid   to  her 
listress,  by  rising  ;  but    she  forgot   to  imitate  her, 
y  desiring  them    to  sit  down    again.      Indeed,  it 
ras  scarce  possible  they  should   have  done  so,  for 
le  placed  her  chair  in  such  a  posture    as  to  oc- 
iipy  almost  the  whole  fire.      She  then  ordered  a 
iicken  to  be  broiled  that  instant,   declaring,  if  it 
ras  not  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  would 
,ot   stay   for   it.     Now.  though   the   said   chicken 
as  then  at  roost  in  the  stable,   and  required   the 
iveral  ceremonies  of  catching,  killing,  and  pick- 
;,   before    it  was   brought   to   the   gridiron,   my 
.dlady   would  nevertheless   have   undertaken   to 
.,   all  within  the  time ;  but  the  guest,  being  un- 
rtunately  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  must  have 
een    witness  to  the  fourberie ;    the  poor  woman 
is  therefore  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  none 
n  the  house  ;  "  but,  madam,"  said  she,  "  I  can  get 
ny  kind  of  mutton  in  an  instant  from  the  butcher's." 
"  Do  you  think,  then,"  answered   the   waiting- 
entlewoman,  "  that  I  have  the  stomach  of  a  horse, 
o  eat  mutton   at   this   time   of  night  !     Sure  you 
eople  that  keep  inns  imagine  your  betters  are  like 
ourselves.     Indeed,  I  expect  to  get  nothing  at  this 
rretched  place.    I  wonder  my  lady  would  stop  at  it. 
suppose  none  but  tradesmen  and  graziers  ever  call 
iere."     The  landlady  fired  at  this  indignity  offered 
her  house  ;  however,  she  suppressed  her  temper, 
id   contented   herself,  •with  saying,    "  Very   good 
ility  frequented  it,  she  thanked  heaven'."  "  Don't 
..  me,"  cries  the  other,  "  of  quality  '.    I  believe  I 
ow  more  of  people  of  quality  than  such  as  you. — 
iut,  prithee,  without  troubling  me  with  any  of  your 
pertinence,  do  tell  me  what  I  can  have  for  sup- 
for,  though   I    cannot  eat   horse-flesh,    I   am 
hungry."     "  Why  truly,  madam,"  answered 


•  A  celebrated  mantua-nviker  in  the   Strand,  famous  for 
~ttin;r  off  the  shapes  of  women. 


the  landlady,  "  you  could  not  take  me  again  at  such 
a  disadvantage  ;  for  I  must  confess  I  have  nothing 
in  the  house,  unless  a  cold  piece  of  beef,  which  in- 
deed a  gentleman's  footman  and  the  post-bov  have 
almost  cleared  to  the  bone."  "  Woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Abigail  (so  for  shortness  we  will  call  her  ,  "  I  entreat 
you  not  to  make  me  sick.  If  I  had  fasted  a  month, 
I  could  not  eat  what  had  been  touched  by  tJ 
fingers  of  such  fellows.  Is  there  nothing  neat  or 
decent  to  be  had  in  this  horrid  place  1" 
think  you  of  some  eegs  and  bacon,  madam  1  '  said 
the  landlady.  "  Are  your  eggs  new  laidl  are  you 
certain  they  were  laid  to-day  1  and  let  me  have  the 
bacon  cut  Very  nice  and  thin ;  for  I  can't  endure 
anvthiug  that's  cross.— Prithee,  try  if  you  can  do  a 
little  tolerably  for  once,  and  don't  think  you  have 
a  farmer's  wife,  or  some  of  those  creatures,  in  the 
house." — The  landlady  began  then  to  handle  her 
knife  ;  but  the  other  stopped  her,  saying,  "  Good 
woman,  I  must  insist  upon  your  first  washing  your 
hands;  for  I  am  extremely  nice,  and  have  been 
always  used  from  my  cradle  to  have  everything  in 
the  most  elegant  manner." 

The  landlady,  who  governed  herself  with  much 
difficulty,  began  now  the  necessary  preparations; 
for  as  to  Susan,  she  was  utterly  rejected,  and  with 
such  disdain,  that  the  poor  wench  was  as  hard  put  to 
it  to  restrain  her  hands  from  violence  as  her  mistress 
had  been  to  hold  her  tongue.  This  indeed  Susan 
did  not  entirely ;  for,  though  she  literally  kept  it 
within  her  teeth,'  yet  there  it  muttered  many  "  marry- 
come-ups,  as  go'od  flesh  and  blood  as  yourself;" 
with  other  such  indignant  phrases. 

While  the    supper   was   preparing,  Mrs.  Abigail 
began  to  lament  she  had  not  ordered  a  fire   in  the 
parlour  ;    but,   she   said,    that  was    now  too  late. 
"  However,"   said  she,   "  I  have  novelty  to  recom- 
mend a  kitchen ;  for  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  eat  in 
one  before."     Then,  turning  to  the  post-boys,  she 
asked  them,  "  Why  they  were  not  in  the  stable  with 
their  horses!     If 'l   must    eat  my  hard  fare  here, 
madam,"  cries  she  to  the  landlady,  "  I  beg  the  kit- 
chen  may   be   kept   clear,  that  I  may  not  be   sur- 
rounded with  all  the  blackguards  in  town :  as  for 
you,  sir,"  says  she  to  Partridge,  "  you  look  some- 
what  like    a  gentleman,    and    may    sit  still  if  you 
please ;    I  don't  desire  to  disturb  anybody  but  mob." 
"  Yes,  yes,  madam,"  cries  Partridge,  "  I  am    a 
gentleman^  I  do  assure  you,  and  I  am  not  so  easily 
to  be  disturbed.     JYbn  semper  vox  casualis  est  terbo 
nominatii-us."     This   Latin  she   took   to    be   some 
affront,  and  answered,  "You  may  be  a  gentleman, 
sir;    but   you  don't  show  yourself  as  one  to   talk 
Latin  to  a  "woman."     Partridge  made  a  gentle  reply, 
and  concluded  with  more   Latin ;  upon  which  she 
tossed  up  her  nose,  and  contented  herself  by  abusing 
him  with  the  name  of  a  great  scholar. 

The  supper  being  now  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Abigail 
eat  very  heartily  for  so  delicate  a  person  ;  and,  while 
a  second  course  of  the  same  was  by  her  order  pre- 
parins,  she  said,  "And  so,  madam,  you  tell  me 
your  house  is  frequented  by  people  of  great  quality  1" 
The  landlady  answered  in  the  affirmative,  saying, 
"  There  were  a  great  many  very  good  quality  and 
gentlefolks  in  it  now.  There's  young  squire  All- 
worthy,  as  that  gentleman  there  knows." 

"  A'nd  pray  who  is  this  young  gentleman  of  qua- 
litv,  this  young  squire  Allworthyl"  said  Abigail. 

'"  Who" should  he  be,"  answered  Partridge,  "but 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  great  squire  AUworthy,  of 
Somersetshire  V 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  she,  "  you  tell  me  strange 
news ;  for  I  "know  Mr.  Allworthy  of  Somersetshire 
very  well,  and  I  know  he  hath  no  sou  alive." 
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The  landlady  pricked  up  her  ears  at  this,  and 
Partridge  looked  a  little  confounded.  However 
after  a  short  hesitation,  he  answered,  (<  Indeed 
madam,  it  is  true,  everybody  doth  not  know  him  to 
be  squire  Allworthy's  son  ;  for  he  was  never  marriec 
to  his  mother ;  but  his  son  he  certainly  is,  and  wil 
be  his  heir  too,  as  certainly  as  his  name  is  Jones.' 
At  that  word,  Abigail  let  drop  the  bacon  which  she 
was  conveying  to  her  mouth,  and  cried  out,  "  You 
surprise  me,  sir !  Is  it  possible  Mr.  Jones  should  be 
now  in  the  house  1"  "Quare  nonf"  answered  Part- 
ridge, "  it  is  possible,  and  it  is  certain." 

Abigail  now  made  haste  to  finish  the  remainder  o: 
her  meal,  and  then  repaired  back  to  her  mistress, 
when  the  conversation  passed  which  may  be  read  in 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Showing  who  the  amiable  lady,  and  her  unamiable  maid 

were. 

As  in  the  month  of  June,  the  damask  rose,  which 
chance  hath  planted  among  the  lilies,  with  their 
candid  hue  mixes  his  vermilion ;  or,  as  some  play- 
some  heifer  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May  diffuses 
her  odoriferous  breath  over  the  flowery  meadows ; 
or  as,  in  the  blooming  month  of  April,  the  gentle, 
constant  dove,  perched  on  some  fair  bough,  sits 
meditating  on  her  mate ;  so,  looking  a  hundred 
charms  and  breathing  as  many  sweets,  her  thoughts 
being  fixed  on  her  Tommy,  with  a  heart  as  good  and 
innocent  as  her  face  was  beautiful,  Sophia  (for  it 
was  she  herself)  lay  reclining  her  lovely  head  on  her 
hand,  when  her  maid  entered  the  room,  and,  running 
directly  to  the  bed,  cried,  "  Madam — madam — who 
doth  your  ladyship  think  is  in  the  house?"  Sophia, 
starting  up,  cried,  "  I  hope  my  father  hath  not  over- 
taken us."  "  No,  madam,  it  is  one  worth  a  hundred 
fathers ;  Mr.  Jones  himself  is  here  at  this  very  in- 
stant." "  Mr.  Jones !"  says  Sophia,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible! I  cannot  be  so  fortunate."  Her  maid  averred 
the  fact,  and  was  presently  detached  by  her  mistress 
to  order  him  to  be  called ;  for  she  said  she  was  re- 
solved to  see  him  immediately. 

Mrs.  Honour  had  no  sooner  left  the  kitchen  in 
the  manner  we  have  before  seen  than  the  landlady 
fell  severely  upon  her.  The  poor  woman  had  indeed 
been  loading  her  heart  with  foul  language  for  some 
time,  and  now  it  scoured  out  of  her  mouth,  as  filth 
doth  from  a  mud-cart,  when  the  board  which  confines 
it  is  removed.  Partridge  likewise  shovelled  in  his 
share  of  calumny,  and  (what  may  surprise  the  reader) 
not  only  bespattered  the  maid,  but  attempted  to 
sully  the  lily-white  character  of  Sophia  herself. 
"  Never  a  barrel  the  better  herring,"  cries  he, 
"  Noscitur  d  socio,  is  a  true  saying.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, indeed,  that  the  lady  in  the  fine  garments  is 
the  civiller  of  the  two ;  but  I  warrant  neither  of 
them  are  a  bit  better  than  they  should  be.  A  couple 
of  Bath  trulls,  I'll  answer  for  them ;  your  quality 
don't  ride  about  at  this  time  o*  night  without  ser- 
vants." "  Sbodlikins,  and  that's  true,"  cries  the 
landlady,  "  you  have  certainly  hit  upon  the  very 
matter  ;  for  quality  don't  come  into  a  house  without 
bespeaking  a  supper,  whether  they  eat  or  no." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  Mrs.  Honour 
returned  and  discharged  her  commission,  by  bidding 
the' landlady  immediately  wake  Mr.  Jones,  and  tell 
him  a  lady  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  The  land- 
lady referred  her  to  Partridge,  saying,  "  he  was  the 
squire's  friend :  but,  for  her  part,  she  never  called 
men-folks,  especially  gentlemen,"  and  then  walked 
sullenly  out  of  the  kitchen.  Honour  applied  her- 
self to  Partridge  ;  but  he  refused,  "  for  my  friend," 
cries  he,  "  went  to  bed  very  late,  and  he  would  be 


very  angry  to  be  disturbed  so  soon."  Mrs.  Honour 
insisted  still  to  have  him  called,  saying,  "  she  was 
sure,  instead  of  being  angry,  that  he  would  be  to  ths 
highest  degree  delighted  when  he  knew  the  occa- 
sion." "  Another  time,  perhaps,  he  might,"  cries 
Partridge  ;  "  but  non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  One 
woman  is  enough  at  once  for  a  reasonable  man." 
"  "What  do  you  mean  by  one  woman,  fellow  1"  cries 
Honour.  "  None  of  your  fellow,"  answered  Part- 
ridge. He  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  plainly 
that  Jones  was  in  bed  with  a  wench,  and  made  use 
of  an  expression  too  indelicate  to  be  here  inserted  ; 
which  so  enraged  Mrs.  Honour,  that  she  called  him 
jackanapes,  and  returned  in  a  violent  hurry  to  her 
mistress,  whom  she  acquainted  with  the  success  of 
her  errand,  and  with  the  account  she  had  received  ; 
which,  if  possible,  she  exaggerated,  being  as  angry 
with  Jones  as  if  he  had  pronounced  all  the  words 
that  came  from  the  mouth  of  Partridge.  She  dis- 
charged a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the  master,  and  ad- 
vised her  mistress  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  man  who 
had  never  shown  himself  deserving  of  her.  She  then 
ripped  up  the  story  of  Molly  Seagrim,  and  gave  the 
most  malicious  turn  to  his  formerly  quitting  Sophia 
herself;  which,  I  must  confess,  the  present  incident 
not  a  little  countenanced. 

The  spirits  of  Sophia  were  too  much  dissipated 
by  concern  to  enable  her  to  stop  the  torrent  of  her  I 
maid.     At  last,  however,  she  interrupted  her,   say- 
ing, "  I  never  can   believe   this  ;  some  villain  hath 
belied  him.     You  say  you  had  it  from  his  friend ; 
but  surely  it   is  not  the  office  of  a  friend  to  betray 
such  secrets."     "  I    suppose,"   cries  Honour,  "  the 
fellow  is  his  pimp  ;  for  I  never  saw  so  ill-looked  a 
villain.     Besides,  such  profligate  rakes  as  Mr.  Jones  j 
are  never  ashamed  of  these  matters." 

To  say  the  truth,  this  behaviour  of  Partridge  was 
a  little  inexcusable  ;    but  he   had  not   slept  off  the 
effect  of  the  dose  which  he  swallowed  the   evening 
before ;  which   had,  in  the   morning,   received  the  \ 
addition  of  above  a  pint  of  wine,  or  indeed  rather  - 
of  malt  spirits  ;  for  the  perry  was  by  no  means  pure. 
Now,  that  part  of  his  head  which  Nature  designed   ' 
for   the   reservoir  of  drink    being  very   shallow,  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor  overflowed  it,  and  opened 
the  sluices  of  his  heart ;  so  that  all  the  secrets  there 
deposited   run  out.      These   sluices    were    indeed,  1 
naturally,  very  ill-secured.    To  give  the  best-natured 
turn  we  can  to  his  disposition,  he  was  a  very  honest 
man;  for,  as  he  was  the  most  inquisitive  of  mortals 
and  eternally  prying  into  the  secrets  of  others,  so  he 
very   faithfully   paid   them   by   communicating,    in 
return,  everything  within  his  knowledge. 

While  Sophia,  tormented  with  anxiety,  knew  not 
what  to  believe,  nor  what  resolution  to  take,  Susan 
arrived  with  the  sack-whey.  Mrs.  Honour  imme- 
diately advised  her  mistress,  in  a  whisper,  to  pump 
his  wench,  who  probably  could  inform  her  of  the 
ruth.  Sophia  approved  it,  and  began  as  follows  : 
'  Come  hither,  child ;  now  answer  me  truly  what 
!  am  going  to  ask  you,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  • 
very  well  reward  you.  Is  there  a  young  gentleman 
n  this  house,  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  that 

."     Here  Sophia  blushed  and  was  confounded. 

'  A  young  gentleman,"  cries  Honour,  "that  came 
lither   in   company  with   that  saucy  rascal  who  ia  1 
ow   in  the  kitchen V     Susan  answered,    "  There 
was." — "  Do   you   know   anything   of  any   lady  :'' 
continues  Sophia,  "any  lady!  I  don't  ask  you  whe- 
her   she  is  handsome  or  no ;  perhaps  she  is  not ;  ^ 
hat 's  nothing  to  the  purpose ;    but  do  you  know  •• 
if    any   lady!"      "  La '.  •  madam,  "     cries    Honour, 
1  you  will  make  a  very  bad  examiner.     Hark'ee,  • 
child,"  says  she,  "  is  not  that  young  gentleman  now  v 
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n  bed  •with  some  nasty  trull  or  other  t"  Here 
>usaii  smiled,  and  was  silent.  "  Answer  the  ques- 
ion,  child,"  says  Sophia,  "  and  here's  a  guinea  for 
ou." — "  A  guinea!  madam,"  cries  Susan;  "la, 
-  a  guinea  1  If  my  mistress  should  know  it  I 
certainly  lose  my  place  that  very  instant." 
'  Here's  another  for  you,"  says  Sophia,  "  and  I 
-•2  you  faithfully  your  mistress  shall  never 
w  it."  Susan,  after  a  very  short  hesitation,  took 
he  money,  and  told  the  whole  story,  concluding 
vith  saying,  "  If  you  have  any  great  curiosity, 
nadam,  I  can  steal  softly  into  his  room,  and  see 
Fhether  he  be  in  his  own  bed  or  no."  She  accord- 
id  this  by  Sophia's  desire,  and  returned  with 
&  answer  in  the  negative. 

Sophia  now  trembled  and  turned  pale.  Mrs. 
Jonour  begged  her  to  be  comforted,  and  not  to 
hiuk  any  more  of  so  worthless  a  fellow.  "  Why 
here,"  says  Susan,  "  I  hope,  madam,  your  ladyship 
ron't  be  offended ;  but  pray,  madam,  is  not  your 
:r>'s  name  Madam  Sophia  Western  t"  "  How 
possible  you  should  know  me?"  answered 
>ophia.  "  Why  that  man,  that  the  gentlewoman 
poke  of,  who  is  in  the  kitchen,  told  about  you  last 
light.  But  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  not  angry  with 
ne."  "  Indeed,  child,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not;  pray 
ell  me  all,  and  I  promise  you  I'll  reward  you." 
•  Why,  madam,"  continued  Susan,  "  that  man  told 
is  all  in  the  kitchen  that  Madam  Sophia  Western 
—indeed  I  don't  know  how  to  bring  it  out." — Here 
he  stopped,  till,  having  received  encouragement 
rom  Sophia,  and  being  vehemently  pressed  by  Mrs. 
Jonour,  she  proceeded  thus : — "  He  told  us,  ma- 
lam,  though  to  be  sure  it  is  all  a  lie,  that  your 
adyship  was  dying  for  love  of  the  young  squire,  and 
hat  he  was  going  to  the  wars  to  get  rid  of  you. 

thought  to  myself  then  he  was  a  false-berried 
rretch ;  but,  now,  to  see  such  a  fine,  rich,  beauti- 
ul  lady  as  you  be,  forsaken  for  such  an  ordinary 
roman  ;  for  to  be  sure  so  she  is,  and  another  man's 
vife  into  the  bargain.  It  is  such  a  strange  unna- 
ural  thing,  in  a  manner." 

Sophia  gave  her  a  third  guinea,  and,  telling  her 
he  would  certainly  be  her  friend  if  she  mentioned 
icthing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  informed  any  one 
rho  she  was,  dismissed  the  girl,  with  orders  to  the 
>ost-boy  to  get  the  horses  ready  immediately. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  her  maid,  she  told  her 
rusty  waiting-woman,  "  That  she  never  was  more 
asy  than  at  present.  I  am  now  convinced,"  said 
he,  "  he  is  not  only  a  villain,  bat  a  low  despicable 
rretch.  I  can  forgive  all  rather  than  his  exposing 
uy  name  in  so  barbarous  a  manner.  That  renders 
lim  the  object  of  my  contempt.  Yes,  Honour,  I  am 
low  easy  ;  I  am  indeed  ;  I  am  very  easy  ;"  and  then 
he  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

After  a  short  interval  spent  by  Sophia,  chiefly  in 
trying,  and  assuring  her  maid  that  she  was  perfectly 
^usan  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  horses 
vere  ready,  when  a  very  extraordinary  thought  sug- 
rested  itself  to  our  young  heroine,  by  which  Mr. 
Jones  would  be  acquainted  with  her  having  been  at 
he  inn,  in  a  way  which,  if  any  sparks  of  affection 
or  her  remained  in  him,  would  be  at  least  some 
junishment  for  his  faults. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember  a  little 
muT,  which  hath  had  the  honour  of  being  more  than 
snee  remembered  already  in  this  history.  This 
naff,  ever  since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jones,  had 
>een  the  constant  companion  of  Sophia  by  day, 
md  her  bedfellow  by  night ;  and  this  muff1  she  had 
it  this  very  instant  upon  her  arm  ;  whence  she  took 
t  off  with  great  indignation,  and,  having  writ  her 
name  with  the  pencil  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  she 


pinned  to  it,  she  bribed  the  maid  to  convey  it  into 
the  empty  bed  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which,  if  he  did  not 
find  it,  she  charged  her  to  take  some  method  of  con- 
veying it  before  his  eyes  in  the  morning. 

Then,  having  paid  for  what  Mrs.  Honour  had 
eaten,  in  which  bill  was  included  an  account  for 
what  she  herself  might  have  eaten,  she  mounted  her 
horse,  and,  once  more  assuring  her  companion  that 
she  was  perfectly  easy,  continued  her  journey. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

,  among  other  things,  the  ingenuity  of  Partridge, 
the  madness  of  Jones,  and  the  folly  of  Fitzpatrick. 

IT  was  now  past  five  in  the  morning,  and  other 
company  began  to  rise  and  come  to  the  kitchen, 
among  whom  were  the  Serjeant  and  the  coachman, 
who,  being  thoroughly  reconciled,  made  a  libation, 
or,  in  the  English  phrase,  drank  a  hearty  cup  to- 
gether. 

In  this  drinking  nothing  more  remarkable  hap- 
pened than  the  behaviour  of  Partridge,  who,  when 
the  Serjeant  drank  a  health  to  King  George,  re- 
peated only  the  word  King ;  nor  could  he  be  brought 
to  utter  more ;  for  though  he  was  going  to  fight 
against  his  own  cause,  yet  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  drink  against  it. 

Mr.  Jones,  being  now  returned  to  his  own  bed 
(but  from  whence  he  returned  we  must  beg  to  be 
excused  from  relating),  summoned  Partridge  from 
this  agreeable  company,  who,  after  a  ceremonious 
preface,  having  obtained  leave  to  offer  his  advice, 
delivered  himself  as  folio - 

"  It  is,  sir,  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that  a 
wise  man  may  sometimes  learn  counsel  from  a  fool ; 
I  wish,  therefore,  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  you 
my  advice,  which  is  to  return  home  again,  and  leave 
these  horrida  Mia,  these  bloody  wars,  to  fellows  who 
are  contented  to  swallow  gunpowder,  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  eat.  Now,  everybody  knows 
your  honour  wants  for  nothing  at  home  ;  when  that's 
the  case,  why  should  any  man  travel  abroad  1" 

"  Partridge,"  cries  Jones,  "  thou  art  certainly  a 
coward :  I  wish,  therefore,  thou  wouldst  return 
home  thyself,  and  trouble  me  no  more." 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  cries  Partridge ;  I 
spoke  on  your  account  more  than  my  own ;  for  as 
to  me,  Heaven  knows  my  circumstances  are  bad 
enough,  and  I  am  so  far  from  being  afraid,  that  I 
value  a  pistol,  or  a  blunderbuss,  or  any  such  thing, 
no  more  than  a  pop-gun.  Every  man  must  die 
once,  and  what  signifies  the  manner  how  *  besides, 
perhaps  I  may  come  off  with  the  loss  only  of  an  arm 
or  a  leg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  was  never  less  afraid 
in  my  life  ;  and  so,  if  your  honour  is  resolved  to  -go 
on,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  you.  But,  in  that  case, 
I  wish  I  might  give  my  opinion.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
a  scandalous  way  of  travelling,  for  a  great  gentleman 
like  you  to  walk  afoot.  No  where  are  two  or  three 
good  horses  in  the  stable,  which  the  landlord  will 
certainly  make  no  scruple  of  trusting  you  with  ;  but, 
if  he  should,  I  can  easily  contrive  to  take  them ; 
and,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  king  would 
certainly  pardon  you,  as  you  are  going  to  fight  in 
his  cause." 

Now,  as  the  honesty  of  Partridge  was  equal  to  his 
understanding,  and  both  dealt  only  in  small  matters, 
he  would  never  have  attempted  a  roguery  of  this 
kind,  had  he  not  imagined  it  altogether  safe ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  have  more  consideration  of  the 
gallows  than  of  the  fitness  of  things  ;  but,  in  reality, 
he  thought  he  might  have  committed  this  felony 
without  any  danger ;  for,  besides  that  he  doubted 
not  but  the  name  of  Mr.  AUworthv  would  suftU 
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ciently  quiet  the  landlord,  he  conceived  the}  should 
be  altogether  safe,  whatever  turn  affairs  might  take  ; 
as  Jones,  he  imagined,  would  have  friends  enough 
on  one  side,  and  as  his  friends  would  as  well  secure 
him  on  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Jones  found  that  Partridge  was  in 
earnest  in  this  proposal,  he  very  severely  rebuked 
him,  and  that  in  such  bitter  terms,  that  the  other 
attempted  to  laugh  it  off,  and  presently  turned  the 
discourse  to  other  matters  ;  saying,  he  believed  they 
were  then  in  a  bawdy-house,  and  that  he  had  with 
much  ado  prevented  two  wenches  from  disturbing 
his  honour  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  "  Heyday  '." 
says  he,  "  I  believe  they  got  into  your  chamber 
whether  I  would  or  no ;  for  here  lies  the  muff  of 
one  of  them  on  the  ground."  Indeed,  as  Jones  re- 
turned to  his  bed  in  the  dark,  he  had  never  per- 
ceived the  muff  on  the  quilt,  and,  in  leaping  into  his 
bed,  he  had  tumbled  it  on  the  floor.  This  Partridge 
now  took  up,  and  was  going  to  put  into  his  pocket, 
when  Jones  desired  to  see  it.  The  muff  was  so  very- 
remarkable,  that  our  hero  might  possibly  have  re- 
collected it  without  the  information  annexed.  But 
his  memory  was  not  put  to  that  hard  office ;  for  at 
the  same  instant  he  saw  and  read  the  words  Sophia 
Western  upon  the  paper  which  was  pinned  to  it. 
His  looks  now  grew  frantic  in  a  moment,  and  he 
eagerly  cried  out,  "  Oh  Heavens !  how  came  this 
muff  here?"  "  I  know  no  more  than  your  honour," 
cried  Partridge  ;  "  but  I  saw  it  upon  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  women  who  would  have  disturbed  you,  if  I 
would  have  suffered  them."  "Where  are  they \" 
cries  Jones,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  laying  hold  of 
his  clothes.  "  Many  miles  off,  I  believe,  by  this 
time,"  said  Partridge.  And  now  Jones,  upon  fur- 
ther inquiry,  was  sufficiently  assured  that  the  bearer 
of  this  muff  was  no  other  than  the  lovely  Sophia 
herself. 

The  behaviour  of  Jones  on  this  occasion,  his 
thoughts,  his  looks,  his  words,  his  actions,  were  such 
as  beggar  all  description.  After  many  bitter  execra- 
tions on  Partridge,  and  not  fewer  on  himself,  he 
ordered  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits,  to  run  down  and  hire  him  horses  at  any 
rate  ;  and  a  very  minutes  afterwards,  having  shuffled 
on  his  clothes,  he  hastened  down  stairs  to  execute 
the  orders  himself,  which  he  had  just  before  given. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  what  passed  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  kitchen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to 
what  had  there  happened  since  Partridge  had  first 
left  it  on  his  master's  summons. 

The  Serjeant  was  just  marched  off  with  his  party, 
when  the  two  Irish  gentlemen  arose,  and  came  down 
stairs  ;  both  complaining  that  they  had  been  so 
often  waked  by  the  noises  in  the  inn,  that  they  had 
never  once  been  able  to  close  their  eyes  all  night. 

The  coach  which  had  brought  the  young  lady  and 
her  maid,  and  which,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have 
hitherto  concluded  was  her  own,  was,  indeed,  a  re- 
turned coach  belonging  to  Mr.  King,  of  Bath,  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  honestest  men  that  ever  dealt 
in  horse-flesh,  and  whose  coaches  we  heartily  re- 
commend to  all  our  readers  who  travel  that  road. 
By  which  means  they  may,  perhaps,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  riding  in  the  very  coach,  and  being  driven 
by  the  very  coachman,  that  is  recorded  in  this 
history. 

The  coachman,  having  but  two  passengers,  and 
hearing  Mr.  Maoklachlan  was  going  to  Bath,  offered 
to  carry  him  thither  at  a  very  moderate  price.  He 
was  induced  to  this  by  the  report  of  the  hostler,  who 
said  that  the  horse  which  Mr.  Macklachlan  had 
hired  from  Worcester  would  be  much  more  pleased 
with  reluming  to  his  friends  there  than  to  prosecute 


a  long  journey  ;  for  that  the  said  horse  was  rather  a 
two-legged  than  a  four-legged  animal. 

Mr.  Macklachlan  immediately  closed  with  the 
proposal  of  the  coachman,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
persuaded  his  friend  Fitzpatrick  to  accept  of  the 
fourth  place  in  the  coach.  This  conveyance  the 
soreness  of  his  bones  made  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  a  horse ;  and,  being  well  assured  of  meeting 
with  his  wife  at  Bath,  he  thought  a  little  delay 
Would  be  of  no  consequence. 

Macklachlan,  who  was  much  the  sharper  man  of 
the  two,  no  sooner  heard  that  this  lady  came  from 
Chester,  with  the  other  circumstances  which  he 
learned  from  the  hostler,  than  it  came  into  his  head 
that  she  might  possibly  be  his  friend's  wife  ;  ami 
presently  acquainted  him  with  this  suspicion,  which 
had  never  once  occurred  to  Fitzpatrick  himself. 
To  say  the  truth,  he  was  one  of  those  compositions 
which  nature  makes  up  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and 
forgets  to  put  any  brains  into  their  head. 

Now  it  happens  to  this  sort  of  men,  as  to  bad 
hounds,  who  never  hit  off  a  fault  themselves ;  but 
110  sooner  doth  a  dog  of  sagacity  open  his  mouth 
than  they  immediately  do  the  same,  and,  without 
the  guidance  of  any  scent,  run  directly  forwards  as 
fast  as  they  are  able.  In  the  same  manner,  the  very 
moment  Mr.  Macklachlan  had  mentioned  his  appre- 
hension, Mr.  Fitzpatrick  instantly  concurred,  and 
flew  directly  up  stairs,  to  surprise  his  wife,  before 
he  knew  where  she  was  ;  and  unluckily  (as  Fortune 
loves  to  play  tricks  with  those  gentlemen  who  put 
themselves  entirely  under  her  conduct)  ran  his  head 
against  several  doors  and  posts  to  no  purpose. 
Much  kinder  was  she  to  me,  when  she  suggested 
the  simile  of  the  hounds,  just  before  inserted  ;  since 
the  poor  wife  may,  on  these  occasions,  be  so  justly 
compared  to  a  hunted  hare.  Like  that  little  wretched 
animal,  she  pricks  up  her  ears  to  listen  after  the 
voice  of  her  pursuer ;  like  her,  flies  away  trembling 
when  she  hears  it ;  and,  like  her,  is  generally  over- 
taken and  destroyed  in  the  end. 

This  was  not  however  the  case  at  present ;  for, 
after  a  long  fruitless  search,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  where,  as  if  this  had  been  a  real 
chase,  entered  a  gentleman  hallooing  as  hunters  do 
when  the  hounds  are  at  a  fault.  He  was  just 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  had  many  attendants  at 
his  heels. 

Here,  reader,  it  may  be  necessary  to  acquaint 
thee  with  some  matters,  which,  if  thou  dost  know 
already,  thou  art  wiser  than  I  take  thee  to  be.  And 
this  information  thou  shalt  receive  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  are  concluded  the  adventures  that  happened  at  tlio 

inn  iit  Upton. 

IN  the  first  place,  then,  this  gentleman  just  arrived 
was  no  other  than  squire  Western  himself,  who  was 
come  hither  in  pursuit  of  his  daughter ;  and,  had  he 
fortunately  been  two  hours  earlier,  he  had  not  only 
found  her,  but  his  niece  into  the  bargain ;  for  such 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  run  away 
with  her  five  years  before,  out  of  the  custody  of  that 
sage  lady,  Madam  Western. 

Now  this  lady  had  departed   from  the  inn  much 
about  the  same  time  with   Sophia;  for,  hu\  in- 
waked  by  the  voice  of  her  husband,   she  had   sent 
up  for  the  landlady,  and,  being  by  her  uppri 
the  matter,   had  bribed  the  good  woman,  at  HP.  ex- 
travagant price,  to   furnish  her  with  horses  for  her 
escape.     Such  prevalence  had  money  in  this  family ; 
•and   though  the  mistress  would  have  turned  :iwa; 
her  maid  for  a  corrupt  hussy,  if  she  had  known 
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luch  as  the  reader,  yet  she  was  no  more  proof 
gainst  corruption  herself  than  poor  Susan  had 
een. 

Mr.  Western  and  his  nephew  were  not  known  to 
lie  another ;  nor  indeed  would  the  former  have 
iken  any  notice  of  the  latter  if  he  had  known 
im  ;  for,  this  being  a  stolen  match,  and  conse- 
uently  an  unnatural  one  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ood  squire,  he  had,  from  the  time  of  her  committing 
.,  abandoned  the  poor  young  creature,  who  was  then 

0  more  than  eighteen,  as  a  monster,  and  had  never 
nee  suffered  her  to  be  named  in  his  presence. 

The  kitchen  was  now  a  scene  of  universal  con- 
ision,  "Western  inquiring  after  his  daughter,  and 
itzpatrick  as  eagerly  after  his  wife,  when  Jones 
utered  the  room,  unfortunately  having  Sophia's 
uff  in  his  hand. 

As  soon  as  Western  saw  Jones,  he  set  up  the  same 
olla  as  is  used  by  sportsmen  when  their  game  is  in 
ew.  He  then  immediately  ran  up  and  laid  hold 
:  Jones,  crying,  "  We  have  got  the  dog  fox,  I  war- 
mt  the  bitch  is  not  far  off."  The  jargon  which 
illo^ved  for  some  minutes,  where  many  spoke  dif- 
rent  things  at  the  same  time,  as  it  would  be  very 
ifficult  to  describe,  so  it  would  be  no  less  unpleasant 

1  read. 

Jones  having,  at  length,  shaken  Mr.  Western  off, 
ad  some  of  the  company  having  interfered  between 
iem,  our  hero  protested  his  innocence  as  to  know- 
ig  anything  of  the  lady ;  when  Parson  Supple 
epped  up,  and  said,  "  It  is  folly  to  deny  it ;  for 
by,  the  marks  of  guilt  are  in  thy  hands.  I  will 
yself  asseverate  and  bind  it  by  an  oath,  that  the 
uff  thou  bearest  in  thy  hand  belongeth  unto 
[adam  Sophia ;  for  I  have  frequently  observed  her, 
'  later  days,  to  bear  it  about  her."  "  My  daughter's 
uff ! "  cries  the  squire  in  a  rage.  "  Hath  he  got 
y  daughter's  muff?  bear  witness  the  goods  are 
>und  upon  him.  I'll  have  him  before  a  justice  of 
eace  this  instant.  Where  is  my  daughter,  villain  t " 
Sir,"  said  Jones,  "I  beg  you  would  be  pacified, 
he  muff,  I  acknowledge,  is  the  young  lady's ;  but, 
pon  my  honour,  I  have  never  seen  her."  At  these 
ords  Western  lost  all  patience,  and  grew  inarticH- 
ite  with  rage. 

Some  of  the  servants  had  acquainted  Fitzpatrick 
ho  Mr.  Western  was.  The  good  Irishman,  there- 
ire,  thinking  he  had  now  an  opportunity  to  do  an 
ct  of  service  to  his  uncle,  and  by  that  means  might 
ossibly  obtain  his  favour,  stepped  up  to  Jones,  and 
ried  out,  "  Upon  my  conscience,  sir,  you  may  be 
shamed  of  denying  your  having  seen  the  gentle- 
lan's  daughter  before  my  face,  when  you  know  I 
und  you  there  upon  the  bed  together."  Then, 
arning  to  Western,  he  offered  to  conduct  him  imme- 
iately  to  the  room  where  his  daughter  was  ;  which 
ffer  being  accepted,  he,  the  squire,  the  parson,  and 
ome  others,  ascended  directly  to  Mrs.  Waters's 
hatcher,  which  they  entered  with  no  less  violence 
lan  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  done  before. 

The  poor  lady  started  from  her  sleep  with  as 
inch  amazement  as  terror,  and  beheld  at  her  bed- 
ide  a  figure  which  might  very  well  be  supposed  to 
are  escaped  out  of  Bedlam.  Such  wildness  and 
onfnsion  were  in  the"  looks  of  Mr.  Western;  who 
o  sooner  saw  the  lady  than  he  started  back,  show- 
ng  sufficiently  by  his  manner,  before  he  spoke,  that 
sis  was  not  the  person  sought  after. 

So  much  more  tenderly  do  women  value  their  re- 
utation  than  their  persons,  that,  though  the  latter 
eemed  now  in  more  danger  than  before,  yet,  as  the 
armer  was  secure,  the  lady  screamed  not  with  such 
iolence  as  she  had  done  on  the  other  occasion, 
lowever,  she  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  than 
lie  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  furthei  repose  ;  and, 


as  she  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
her  present  lodging,  she  dressed  herself  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition. 

Mr.  Western  now  proceeded  to  search  the  whole 
house,  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  he  had  disturbed 
poor  Mrs.  Waters.  He  then  returned  disconsolate 
into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Jones  in  the  cus- 
tody of  his  servants. 

This  violent  uproar  had  raised  all  the  people  in 
the  house,  though  it  was  yet  scarcely  daylight. 
Among  these  was  a  grave  gentleman,  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Worcester.  Of  which  Mr.  Western 
was  no  sooner  informed  than  he  offered  to  lay  his 
complaint  before  him.  The  justice  declined  execut- 
ing his  office,  as  he  said  he  had  no  clerk  present, 
nor  no  book  about  justice  business ;  and  that  he 
could  not  carry  all  the  law  in  his  head  about  steal- 
ing away  daughters,  and  such  sort  of  things. 

Here  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  offered  to  lend  him  his  as- 
sistance, informing  the  company  he  had  been  him- 
self bred  to  the  law.  (And  indeed  he  had  served 
three  years  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  when,  choosing  a  genteeler  walk  in  life, 
he  quitted  his  master,  came  over  to  England,  and 
set  up  that  business  which  requires  no  appren- 
ticeship, namely,  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  which 
he  had  succeeded,  as  hath  been  already  partly 
mentioned.) 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  declared  that  the  law  concerning 
daughters  was  out  of  the  present  case  ;  that  stealing 
a  muff  was  undoubtedly  felony,  and  the  goods,  being 
found  upon  the  person,  were  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

The  magistrate,  upon  the  encouragement  of  so 
learned  a  coadjutor,  and  upon  the  violent  interces- 
sion of  the  squire,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  justice,  where  being 
placed,  upon  viewing  the  muff  which  Jones  still 
held  in  his  hand,  and  upon  the  parson's  swearing 
it  to  be  the  property  of  Mr.  Western,  he  desired 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  draw  up  a  commitment,  which 
he  said  he  would  sign. 

Jones  now  desired  to  be  heard,  which  was  at  last, 
with  difficulty,  granted  him.  He  then  produced  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Partridge,  as  to  the  finding  it ;  but, 
what  was  still  more,  Susan  deposed  that  Sophia  her- 
self had  delivered  the  muff  to  her,  and  had  ordered 
her  to  convey  it  into  the  chamber  where  Mr.  Jones 
had  found  it. 

Whether  a  natural  love  of  justice,  or  the  extraor- 
dinary comeliness  of  Jones,  had  wrought  on  Susan 
to  make  the  discovery,  I  will  not  determine ;  but 
such  were  the  effects  of  her  evidence,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate, throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  declared 
that  the  matter  was  now  altogether  as  clear  on  the 
side  of  the  prisoner  as  it  had  before  been  against 
him :  with  which  the  parson  concurred,  saying, 
the  Lord  forbid  he  should  be  instrumental  in  com- 
mitting an  innocent  person  to  durance.  The  justice 
then  arose,  acquitted  the  prisoner,  and  broke  up  the 
court. 

Mr.  Western  now  gave  every  one  present  a  hearty 
curse,  and,  immediately  ordering  bis  horses,  departed 
in  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  his  nephew  Fitzpatrick,  or  returning  any 
answer  to  his  claim  of  kindred,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obligations  he  had  just  received  from  that 
gentleman.  In  the  violence,  moreover,  of  his  hurry, 
and  of  his  passion,  he  luckily  forgot  to  demand 
the  muff  of  Jones :  I  say  luckily ;  for  he  would 
have  died  on  the  spot  rather  than  have  parted 
with  it. 

Jones  likewise,  with  his  friend  Partridge,  set  for- 
ward the  moment  he  had  paid  his  reckoning,  in 
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quest  of  his  lovely  Sophia,  -whom  he  now  resolved 
never  more  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of.  Nor  could 
he  bring  himself  even  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Waters  ; 
of  whom  he  detested,  the  very  thoughts,  as  she  had. 
been,  though  not  designedly,  the  occasion  of  his 
missing  the  happiest  interview  with  Sophia,  to  whom 
he  now  vowed  eternal  constancy. 

As  for  Mrs.  Waters,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  coach  which  was  going  to  Bath ;  for  which  place 
she  set  out  in  company  with  the  two  Irish  gentle- 
men, the  landlady  kindly  lending  her  her  clothes  ;  in 
return  for  which  she  was  contented  only  to  receive 
about  double  their  value,  as  a  recompence  for  their 
loan.  Upon  the  road  she  was  perfectly  reconciled 
to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
and  indeed  did  all  she  could  to  console  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  wife. 

Thus  ended  the  many  odd  adventures  which  Mr. 
Jones  encountered  at  his  inn  at  Upton,  where  they 
talk,  to  this  day,  of  the  beauty  and  lovely  behaviour 
of  the  charming  Sophia,  by  the  name  of  the  Somer- 
setshire angel. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  the  History  goes  backward. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  any  farther  in  our  history,  it 
may  be  proper  to  look  a  little  back,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Sophia 
and  her  father  at  the  inn  at  Upton. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember  that,  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of  our  history, 
we  left  Sophia,  after  a  long  debate  between  love  and 
duty,  deciding  the  cause,  as  it  usually,  I  believe,  hap- 
pens, in  favour  of  the  former. 

This  debate  had  arisen,  as  we  have  there  shown, 
from  a  visit  which  her  father  had  just  before  made 
her,  in  order  to  force  her  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
Blifil ;  and  which  he  had  understood  to  be  fully  im- 
plied in  her  acknowledgment  "  that  she  neither 
must  nor  could  refuse  any  absolute  command  of 
his." 

Now  from  this  visit  the  squire  retired  to  his  even- 
ing potation,  overjoyed  at  the  success  he  had  gained 
with  his  daughter ;  and,  as  he  was  of  a  social  disposi- 
tion, and  willing  to  have  partakers  in  his  happiness, 
the  beer  was  ordered  to  flow  very  liberally  into  the 
kitchen ;  so  that  before  eleven  in  the  evening  there 
was  not  a  single  person  sober  in  the  house,  ex- 
cept only  Mrs.  Western  herself  and  the  charming 
Sophia. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  summon  Mr.  Blifil ;  for,  though  the  squire  ima- 
gined that  young  gentleman  had  been  much  less 
acquainted  than  he  really  was  with  the  former  aver- 
sion of  his  daughter,  as  he  had  not,  however,  yet 
received  her  consent,  he  longed  impatiently  to  com- 
municate it  to  him,  not  doubting  but  that  the  in- 
tended bride  herself  would  confirm  it  with  her  lips. 
As  to  the  wedding,  it  had  the  evening  before  been 
fixed,  by  the  male  parties,  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
next  morning  save  one. 

Breakfast  was  now  set  forth  in  the  parlour,  where 
Mr.  Blifil  attended,  and  where  the  squire  and  his 
sister  likewise  were  assembled ;  and  now  Sophia 
was  ordered  to  be  called. 

O,  Shakspeare !  had  I  thy  pen !  O,  Hogarth ! 
had  I  thy  pencil !  then  would  I  draw  the  picture  of 
the  poor  serving-man,  who,  with  pale  countenance, 
staring  eyes,  chattering  teeth,  faultering  tongue,  and 
trembling  limbs, 

(E'en  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 

Drew  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd) 


entered  the  room,  and  declared, — That  Madam  So- 
phia was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Not  to  be  found  !"  cries  the  squire,  starting 
from  his  chair;  "Zounds  and  d — nation!  Blood 
and  fury!  Where,  when,  how,  what  — Not  to  be 
found!  Where1?" 

"La!  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Western,  with  true 
political  coldness,  "  you  are  always  throwing  your- 
self into  such  violent  passions  for  nothing.  My  niece, 
I  suppose,  is  only  walked  out  into  the  garden.  I 
protest  you  are  grown  so  unreasonable,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  live  in  the  house  with  you. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  the  squire,  returning  as 
suddenly  to  himself,  as  he  had  gone  from  himself ; 
"if  that  be  all  the  matter,  it  signifies  not  much; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  my  mind  misgave  me  when 
the  fellow  said  she  was  not  to  be  found."  He  then 
gave  orders  for  the  bell  to  be  rung  in  the  garden, 
and  sat  himself  contentedly  down. 

No  two  things  could  be  more  the  reverse  of  each 
other  than  were  the  brother  and  sister  in  most  in- 
stances ;  particularly  in  this,  That  as  the  brother 
never  foresaw  any  thing  at  a  distance,  but  was 
most  sagacious  in  immediately  seeing  every  thing 
the  moment  it  had  happened ;  so  the  sister  eter- 
nally foresaw  at  a  distance,  but  was  not  so  quick- 
sighted  to  objects  before  her  eyes.  Of  both  these 
the  reader  may  have  observed  examples :  and,  in- 
deed, both  their  several  talents  were  excessive  ;  for, 
as  the  sister  often  foresaw  what  never  came  to  pass, 
so  the  brother  often  saw  much  more  than  was  ac- 
tually the  truth. 

This  was  not  however  the  case  at  present.  The 
same  report  was  brought  from  the  garden  as  before 
had  been  brought  from  the  chamber,  that  Madam 
Sophia  was  not  to  be  found. 

The  squire  himself  now  sallied  forth,  and  began 
to  roar  forth  the  name  of  Sophia  as  loudly,  and  in 
as  hoarse  a  voice,  as  whilom  did  Hercules  that  of 
Hylas  ;  and,  as  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  whole 
shore  echoed  back  the  name  of  that  beautiful 
youth,  so  did  the  house,  the  garden,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  fields  resound  nothing  but  the  name 
of  Sophia,  in  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  men,  and  in 
the  shrill  pipes  of  the  women  ;  while  echo  seemed 
so  pleased  to  repeat  the  beloved  sound,  that,  if  there  i 
is  really  such  a  person,  I  believe  Ovid  hath  belied 
her  sex. 

Nothing  reigned  for  a  long  time  but  confusion ; 
till  at  last  the  squire,  having  sufficiently  spent  his 
breath,  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  he  found 
Mrs.  Western  and  Mr.  Blifil,  and  threw  himself, 
with  the  utmost  dejection  in  his  countenance,  into  a 
reat  chair. 

Here  Mrs.  Western  began  to  apply  the  following 
consolation  : 

"  Brother,  I  am  sorry  for  what  hath  happened  ; 
and  that  my  niece  should  have  behaved  herself 
in  a  manner  BO  unbecoming  her  family ;  but  it 
is  all  your  own  doings,  and  you  have  nobody  to 
thank  but  yourself.  You  know  she  hath  been 
educated  always  in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to 
my  advice,  and  now  you  see  the  consequence. 
Have  I  not  a  thousand  times  argued  with  you  about 
giving  my  niece  her  own  will  1  But  you  know  I  4 
never  could  prevail  upon  you ;  and  when  I  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  eradicate  her  headstrong 
opinions,  and  to  rectify  your  errors  in  policy,  you 
know  she  was  taken  out  of  my  hands ;  so  that  I  •' 
iiave  nothing  to  answer  for.  Had  I  been  trusted  en  • 
urely  with  the  care  of  her  education,  no  such  acci- 
dent as  this  had  ever  befallen  you  ;  so  that  you  must 
comfort  yourself  by  thinking  it  was  all  your  own 
doing;  and,  indeed,  what  else  could  be  expected  from 
such  indulgence  1" 
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11  Zounds!  sister,"  answered  he,  "  you  are 
;nough  to  make  one  mad.  Have  I  indulged  horl 

Save  I  given  her  her  will1? It  was  no  longer 

igo  than  last  night  that  I  threatened,  if  she  dis- 
jbeyed  me,  to  confine  her  to  her  chamber  upon 
>read  and  water  as  long  as  she  lived. — You  would 
irovoke  the  patience  of  Job." 

"  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like  1"  replied  she. 
'  Brother,  if  I  had  not  the  patience  of  fifty  Jobs,  you 
tvould  make  me  forget  all  decency  and  decorum. 
Why  would  you  interfered  Did  I  not  beg  you,  did 
[  not  intreat  you,  to  leave  the  whole  conduct  to  me  t 
You  have  defeated  all  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
>aign  by  one  false  step.  Would  any  man  in  his 
senses  have  provoked  a  daughter  by  such  threats  as 
hesel  How  often  have  I  told  you  that  English 
women  are  not  to  be  treated  like  Ciracessian*  slaves. 
\Ve  have  the  protection  of  the  world ;  we  are  to  be 
won  by  gentle  means  only,  and  not  to  be  hectored, 
\nd  bullied,  and  beat  into  compliance.  I  thank 
Heaven  no  Salique  law  governs  here.  Brother, 
fou  have  a  roughness  in  your  manner  which  no 
woman  but  myself  would  bear.  I  do  not  wonder 
my  niece  was  frightened  and  terrified  into  taking 
.his  measure ;  and,  to  speak  honestly,  I  think  my 
niece  will  be  justified  to  the  world  for  what  she 
lath  done.  I  repeat  it  to  you  again,  brother,  you 
must  comfort  yourself  by  rememb'ring  that  it  is  all 
rour  own  fault.  How  often  have  I  advised — "  Here 
Western  rose  hastily  from  his  chair,  and,  venting  two 
or  three  horrid  imprecations,  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"When  he  was  departed,  his  sister  expressed  more 
Bitterness  (if  possible)  against  him  than  she  had 
done  while  he  was  present  ;  for  the  truth  of  which 
she  appealed  to  Mr.  Blifil,  who,  with  great  com- 
ilacence,  acquiesced  entirely  in  all  she  said; 'but 
excused  all  the  faults  of  Mr.  Western,  "  as  they 
must  be  considered,"  he  said,  "  to  have  proceeded 
rom  the  too  inordinate  fondness  of  a  father, 
which  must  be  allowed  the  name  of  an  amiable 
weakness."  "  So  much  the  more  inexcusable,"  an- 
swered the  lady  ;  "  for  whom  doth  he  ruin  by  his 
xmdness  but  his  own  child1?"  To  which  Blifil 
mmediately  agreed. 

Mrs.  Western  then  began  to  express  great  con- 
'usion  on  the  account  of  Mr.  Blifil,  and  of  the 
usage  which  he  had  received  from  a  family  to  which 
ue  intended  so  much  honour.  On  this  subject  she 
icated  the  folly  of  her  niece  with  great  severity  ; 
jut  concluded  with  throwing  the  whole  on  her 
Brother,  who,  she  said,  was  inexcusable  to  have 
proceeded  so  far  without  better  assurances  of  his 
daughter's  consent :  "  But  he  was  (says  she)  always 
of  a  violent,  headstrong  temper ;  and  I  can  scarce 
forgive  myself  for  all  the  advice  I  have  thrown  away 
upon  him." 

After  much  of  this  kind  of  conversation,  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  greatly  entertain  the  reader, 
was  it  here  particularly  related,  Mr.  Blifil  took  his 
leave  an^1  returned  home,  not  highly  pleased  with 
Ins  disappointment :  which,  however,  the  philoso- 
phy which  he  had  acquired  from  Square,  and  the 
religion  infused  into  him  by  Thwackum,  together 
with  somewhat  else,  •  taught  him  to  bear  rather 
better  than  more  passionate  lovers  bear  these  kinds 
of  evils. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  escape  of  Sophia. 
IT    is  now  time    to   look  after  Sophia ;  whom   the 
reader,  if  he  loves  her  half  so  well  as  I  do,  will  re- 
joice to  find  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  her  pas- 

•  Possibly  Circassian. 


sionate  father,  and  from  those  of  her  dispassionate 
lover. 

Twelve  times  did  the  iron  register  of  time  beat 
on  the  sonorous  bell-metal,  summoning  the  ghosts 

to  rise  and  walk  their  nightly  round. In  plainer 

language,  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  all  the  family, 
as  we  have  said,  lay  buried  in  drink  and  sleep,  ex- 
cept only  Mrs.  Western,  who  was  deeply  engaged 
in  reading  a  political  pamphlet,  and  except  our 
heroine,  who  now  softly  stole  down  stairs,  and, 
having  unbarred  and  unlocked  one  of  the  house- 
doors,  sallied  forth,  and  hastened  to  the  place  of 
appointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  pretty  arts  which  ladies 
sometimes  practise,  to  display  their  fears  on  every 
little  occasion  (almost  as  many  as  the  other  sex  use 
to  conceal  theirs),  certainly  there  is  a  degree  of 
courage  which  not  only  becomes  a  woman,  but  is 
often  necessary  to  enable  her  to  discharge  her  duty. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  idea  of  fierceness,  and  not  of 
bravery,  which  destroys  the  female  character ;  for 
who  can  read  the  story  of  the  justly  celebrated  Arria 
without  conceiving  as  high  an  opinion  of  her  gentle- 
j  ness  and  tenderness  as  of  her  fortitude  7  At  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  many  a  woman  who  shrieks  at  a 
mouse,  or  a  rat,  may  be  capable  of  poisoning  a 
husband ;  or,  what  is  worse,  of  driving  him  to  poison 
himself. 

Sophia,  with  all  the  gentleness  which  a  woman 
can  have,  had  all  the  spirit  which  she  ought  to  have. 
When,  therefore,  she  came  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, and,  instead  of  meeting  her  maid,  as  was 
agreed,  saw  a  man  ride  directly  up  to  her,  she  neither 
screamed  out  nor  fainted  away  :  not  that  her  pulse 
then  beat  with  its  usual  regularity  ;  for  she  was,  at 
first,  under  some  surprise  and  apprehension :  but 
these  were  relieved  almost  as  soon  as  raised,  when 
the  man,  pulling  off  his  hat,  asked  her,  in  a  very- 
submissive  manner,  "  If  her  ladyship  did  not  expect 
to  meet  another  ladyl"  And  then  proceeded  to 
inform  her  that  he  was  sent  to  conduct  her  to  that 
lady. 

Sophia  could  have  no  possible  suspicion  of  any 
falsehood  in  this  account :  she  therefore  mounted 
resolutely  behind  the  fellow,  who  conveyed  her  safe 
to  a  town  about  five  miles  distant,  where  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  good  Mrs.  Honour: 
for,  as  the  soul  of  the  waiting-woman  was  wrapped 
up  in  those  very  habiliments  which  used  to  enwrap 
her  body,  she  could  by  no  means  bring  herself  to 
trust  them  out  of  her  sight.  Upon  these,  therefore, 
she  kept  guard  in  person,  while  she  detached  the 
aforesaid  fellow  after  her  mistress,  having  given  him 
all  proper  instructions. 

They  now  debated  what  course  to  take,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Mr. Western,  who  they  knew 
would  send  after  them  in  a  few  hours.  The  London 
road  had  such  charms  for  Honour,  that  she  was 
desirous  of  going  on  directly ;  alleging  that,  as  Sophia 
could  not  be  missed  till  eight  or  nine  the  next  morn-- 
ing, her  pursuers  would  not  be  able  to  overtake  her, 
even  though  they  knew  which  way  she  had  gone. 
But  Sophia  had  too  much  at  stake  to  venture  any- 
thing to  chance  ;  nor  did  she  dare  trust  too  much  to 
her  tender  limbs,  in  a  contest  which  was  to  be  decided 
only  by  swiftness.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  travel 
across  the  country,  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  then  to  take  the  direct  road  to  London.  So, 
having  hired  horses  to  go  twenty  miles  one  way, 
when  she  intended  to  go  twenty  miles  the  other,  she 
set  forward  with  the  same  guide,  behind  whom  she 
had  ridden  from  her  father's  house  ;  the  guide  having 
now  taken  up  behind  him,  in  the  room  of  Sophia,  a 
much  heavier,  as  well  as  much  less  lovely  burden  ; 
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being,  indeed,  a  huge  portmanteau,  well  stuffed  with 
those  outside  ornaments,  by  means  of  which  the  fail- 
Honour  hoped  to  gain  many  conquests,  and,  finally, 
to  make  her  fortune  in  London  city. 

When  they  had  gone  about  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  inn  on  the  London  road,  Sophia  rode  up 
to  the  guide,  and,  with  a  Toice  much  fuller  of  honey 
than  was  ever  that  of  Plato,  though  his  mouth  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  bee-hive,  begged  him  to 
take  the  first  turning  which  led  towards  Bristol. 

Reader,  I  am  not  superstitious,  nor  any  great 
believer  of  modern  miracles.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
deliver  the  following  as  a  certain  truth  ;  for,  indeed, 
I  can  scarce  credit  it  myself :  but  the  fidelity  of  an 
historian  obliges  me  to  relate  what  hath  been  con- 
fidently asserted.  The  horse,  then,  on  which  the 
guide  rode,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  charmed  by 
Sophia's  voice,  that  he  made  a  full  stop,  and  ex- 
pressed an  unwillingness  to  proceed  any  farther. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  may  be  true,  and  less 
miraculous  than  it  hath  been  represented  ;  since  the 
natural  cause  seems  adequate  to  the  effect :  for,  as 
the  guide  at  that  moment  desisted  from  a  constant 
application  of  his  armed  right  heel  (for,  like  Hudi- 
bras,  he  wore  but  one  spur),  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  this  omission  alone  might  occasion  the  beast  to 
stop,  especially  as  this  was  very  frequent  with  him 
at  other  times. 

But  if  the  voice  of  Sophia  had  really  an  effect  on 
the  horse,  it  had  very  little  on  the  rider.  He  an- 
swered somewhat  surlily,  "  That  measter  had  ordered 
him  to  go  a  different  way,  and  that  he  should  lose 
his  place  if  he  went  any  other  than  that  he  was 
ordered.' ' 

Sophia,  finding  all  her  persuasions  had  no  effect, 
began  now  to  add  irresistible  charms  to  her  voice  ; 
charms  which,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  makes 
the  old  mare  trot,  instead  of  standing  still ;  charms ! 
to  which  modern  ages  have  attributed  all  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  the  ancients  imputed  to  perfect 
oratory.  In,  a  word,  she  promised  she  would  reward 
him  to  his  utmost  expectation. 

The  lad  was  not  totally  deaf  to  these  promises  ; 
but  he  disliked  their  being  indefinite  :  for,  though 
perhaps  he  had  never  heard  that  word  ;  yet  that,  in 
fact,  was  his  objection.  He  said,  "  Gentlevolks  did 
not  consider  the  case  of  poor  volks  ;  that  he  had  like 
to  have  been  turned  away  the  other  day,  for  riding 
about  the  country  with  a  gentleman  from  Squire 
Alhvorthy's,  who  did  not  reward  him  as  he  should 
have  done." 

"  With  whom1?"  says  Sophia  eagerly.  "  With  a  gen- 
tleman from  Squire  Allworthy's,"  repeated  the  lad  ; 
"  the  squire's  son,  I  think  they  call  'un." — "  Whither  1 
which  way  did  he  go  1"  says  Sophia. — "  Why  a  little 
o'  one  side  o'  Bristol,  about  twenty  miles  off,"  an- 
swered the  lad. — "  Guide  me,"  says  Sophia,  "to  the 
same  place,  and  I'll  give  thee  a  guinea,  or  two,  if 
one  is  not  sufficient." — "  To  be  certain,"  said  the 
boy,  "  it  is  honestly  worth  two,  when  your  ladyship 
considers  what  a  risk  I  run  ;  but,  however,  if  your 
ladyship  will  promise  me  the  two  guineas,  I'll  e'en 
venture  :  to  be  certain  it  is  a  sinful  thing  to  ride 
about  my  measter's  horses  ;  but  one  comfort  is,  I 
can  only  be  turned  away,  and  two  guineas  will  partly 
make  me  amends," 

The  bargain  being  thus  struck,  the  lad  turned 
aside  into  the  Bristol  road,  and  Sophia  set  forward 
in  pursuit  of  Jones,  highly  contrary  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Mrs.  Honour,  who  had  much  more  desire 
to  see  London  than  to  see  Mr.  Jones :  for  indeed 
she  was  not  his  friend  with  her  mistress,  as  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  neglect  in  certain  pecuniary 
civilities,  which  are  by  custom  due  to  the  waiting- 


gentlewoman  in  all  love  affairs,  and  more  especially 
in  those  of  a  clandestine  kind.  This  we  impute 
rather  to  the  carelessness  of  his  temper  than  to  any 
want  of  generosity ;  but  perhaps  she  derived  it  from 
the  latter  motive.  Certain  it  is  that  she  hated  him 
very  bitterly  on  that  account,  and  resolved  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  injuring  him  with  her  mistress. 
It  was  therefore  highly  unlucky  for  her,  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  very  same  town  and  inn  whence  Jones 
had  started,  and  still  more  unlucky  was  she  in 
having  stumbled  on  the  same  guide,  and  on  this 
accidental  discovery  which  Sophia  had  made. 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  Hambrook*  at  the  break 
of  day,  where  Honour  was  against  her  will  charged 
to  inquire  the  route  which  Mr.  Jones  had  taken. 
Of  this,  indeed,  the  guide  himself  could  have  in- 
formed them  ;  but  Sophia,  I  know  not  for  what 
reason,  never  asked  him  the  question. 

When  Mrs.  Honour  had  made  her  report  from 
the  landlord,  Sophia,  with  much  difficulty,  procured 
some  indifferent  horses,  which  brought  her  to  the 
inn  where  Jones  had  been  confined  rather  by  the 
misfortune  of  meeting  with  a  surgeon  than  by 
having  met  with  a  broken  head. 

Here  Honour,  being  again  charged  with  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  had  no  sooner  applied  herself  to 
the  landlady,  and  had  described  the  person  of  Mr. 
Jones,  than  that  sagacious  woman  began,  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  to  smell  a  rat.  When  Sophia  there- 
fore entered  the  room,  instead  of  answering  the 
maid,  the  landlady,  addressing  herself  to  the  mistress, 
began  the  following  speech  :  "  Good-lack-a-day '. 
why  there  now,  who  would  have  thought  it"?  I 
protest  the  loveliest  couple  that  ever  eye  beheld. 
I-fackins,  madam,  it  is  110  wonder  the  squire  run  on 
so  about  your  ladyship.  He  told  me  indeed  you 
was  the  finest  lady  in  the  world,  and  to  be  sure  so 
you  be.  Mercy  on  him,  poor  heart !  I  bepitied  him, 
so  I  did,  when  he  used  to  hug  his  pillow,  and  call  it 
his  dear  Madam  Sophia.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dis- 
suade him  from  going  to  the  wars  :  I  told  him  there 
were  men  enow  that  were  good  for  nothing  else  but 
to  be  killed,  that  had  not  the  love  of  such  fine  ladies." 
"  Sure,"  says  Sophia,  "  the  good  woman  is  dis- 
tracted." "  No,  no,"  cries  the  landlady,  "  I  am  not 
distracted.  What,  doth  your  ladyship  think  I  don't 
knowthen?  I  assure  you  he  told  me  all".  "What 
saucy  fellow,"  cries  Honour,  "  told  you  anything  of 
my  lady?"  "No  saucy  fellow,"  answered  the  land- 
lady, "but  the  young  gentleman  you  inquired  after, 
and  a  very  pretty  young  gentleman  he  is,  and  he 
loves  Madam  Sophia  Western  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul."  "  He  love  my  lady  !  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
woman,  she  is  meat  for  his  master."  —  "  Nay, 
Honour,"  said  Sophia,  interrupting  her,  "  don't  be 
angry  with  the  good  woman ;  she  intends  no  harm." 
"  No,  marry,  don't  I,"  answered  the  landlady,  em-  , 
boldened  by  the  soft  accents  of  Sophia  ;  and  then 
launched  into  a  long  narrative  too  tedious  to  be  J 
here  set  down,  in  which  some  passages  dropped  that 
gave  a  little  offence  to  Sophia,  and  much  more  to  her 
waiting-woman,  who  hence  took  occasion  to  almsr 
poor  Jones  to  her  mistress  the  moment  they  \ 
alone  together,  saying  "  that  he  must  be  a 
pitiful  fellow,  and  could  have  no  love  for  a  lady, 
whose  name  he  would  thus  prostitute  in  an  ale- 
house." 

Sophia  did  not  see  his  behaviour  in  so  very  dis- 
advantageous a  light,  and  was  perhaps  more  pleased  J 
with   the  violent   raptures    of  his  love  (which  the  -J 
landlady  exaggerated  as  much  as  she  had  done  every    -a 
other  circumstance)  than  she  was  offended  with  the     5 

•  This  was  the  village  where  Jones  met  the  quaker. 
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?st ;  and  indeed  she  imputed  the  whole  to  the  ex- 
•avagance,  or  rather  ebullience,  of  his  passion,  and 
)  the  openness  of  his  heart. 

This  incident,  however,  being  afterwards  revived 

i  her  mind,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  colours 

y  Houour,   served  to  heighten  and  give  credit  to 

iose  unlucky  occurrences  at  Upton,  and  assisted 

le  waiting-woman  in  her  endeavours  to  make  her 

Distress  depart  from  that  inn  without  seeing  Jones. 

The  landlady  finding  Sophia  intended  to  stay  no 

nger  than  her  horses  were  ready,  and  that  without 

or  drinking,  soon  withdrew  ;  when  Honour 

TO  take  her  mistress  to  task  (for  indeed  she 

1  great  freedom),  and  after  a  long  harangue,  in 

hich  she  reminded  her  of  her  intention  to  go  to 

ondon,  and  gave  frequent  hints  of  the  impropriety 

pursuing  a  young  fellow,  she  at  last  concluded 

ith  this  serious  exhortation  :  "  For  heaven's  sake, 

adam,  consider  what  you  are  about,  and  whither 

u  are  going." 

This  advice  to  a  lady  who  had  already  rode  near 
rty  miles,  and  in  no  very  agreeable  season,  may 
em  foolish  enough.  It  may  be  supposed  she  had 
ell  considered  and  resolved  this  already ;  nay,  Mrs. 
onour,  by  the  hints  she  threw  out,  seemed  to 
ink  so ;  and  this  I  doubt  not  is  the  opinion  of 
any  readers,  who  have,  I  make  no  doubt,  been 
ng  since  well  convinced  of  the  purpose  of  our 
roine,  and  have  heartily  condemned  her  for  it  as  a 
anton  baggage. 

IBut  in  reality  this  was  not  the  case.  Sophia  had 
en  lately  so  distracted  between  hope  and  fear,  her 
ty  and  love  to  her  father,  her  hatred  to  Blifil,  her 
mpassion,  and  (why  should  we  not  confess  the 
ath  1)  her  love  for  Jones  ;  which  last  behaviour  of 
r  father,  of  her  aunt,  of  every  one  else,  and  more 
rticularly  of  Jones  himself,  had  blown  into  a 
jne,  that  her  mind  was  in  that  confused  state 
lich  may  be  truly  said  to  make  us  ignorant  of 
lat  we  do,  or  whither  we  go,  or  rather,  indeed,  in- 
Serent  as  to  the  consequence  of  either. 
The  prudent  and  sage  advice  of  her  maid  produced, 
'Wever,  some  cool  reflection  ;  and  she  at  length  de- 
ined  to  go  to  Gloucester,  and  thence  to  proceed" 
•ectlv  to  London. 

But,  unluckily,  a  few  miles  before  she  entered  that 
rn,  she  met  the  hack-attorney,  who,  as  is  before 
ntioned,  had  dined  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  This 
low,  being  well  known  to  Mrs.  Honour,  stopped 
d  spoke  to  her :  of  which  Sophia  at  that  time  took 
le  notice,  more  than  to  inquire  who  he  was. 
3ut,  having  had  a  more  particular  account  from 
onour  of  this  man  afterwards  nt  Gloucester,  and 
aring  of  the  great  expedition  he  usually  made  in 
veiling,  for  which  (as  hath  been  before  oberved) 
was  particularly  famous ;  recollecting,  likewise, 
at  she  had  overheard  Mrs.  Honour  inform  him 
it  they  were  going  to  Gloucester,  she  began  to 
ir  lest  her  father  might,  by  this  fellow's  means,  be' 
le  to  trace  her  to  that  city  ;  wherefore,  if  she 
ould  there  strike  into  the  London  road,  she  ap- 
ehended  he  would  certainly  be  able  to  overtake 
r.  She  therefore  altered  her  resolution  ;  and, 
ving  hired  horses  to  go  a  week's  journey  a  way 
lich  she  did  not  intend  to  travel,  she  again  set 
rward  after  a  light  refreshment,  contrary  to  the 
sire  and  earnest  entreaties  of  her  maid,  and  to  the 
less  vehement  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Whitefield, 
10,  from  good  breeding,  or  perhaps  from  good- 
;ture  (for  the  poor  young  lady  appeared  much 
igued),  pressed  her  very  heartily  to  stay  that  even- 
ly at  Gloucester. 

Having  refreshed  herself  only  with  some  tea,  and 
th  lying  about  two  hours  on  the  bed,  while  her 


horses  were  getting  ready,  she  resolutely  left  Mrs. 
Whitefield's  about  eleven  at  night,  and,  striking  di- 
rectly into  the  Worcester  road,  within  less  than  four 
hours  arrived  at  that  very  inn  where  we  last  saw  her. 
Having  thus  traced  our  heroine  very  particularly 
back  from  her  departure,  till  her  arrival  at  Upton, 
we  shall  in  a  very  words  bring  her  father  to  the  same 
place  ;  who,  having  received  the  first  scent  from  the 
post-boy,  who  conducted  his  daughter  to  Hambrook, 
very  easily  traced  her  afterwards  to  Gloucester  ; 
whence  he  pursued  her  to  Upton,  as  he  had  learned 
Mr.  Jones  had  taken  that  route  (for  Partridge,  to  use 
the  squire's  expression,  left  everywhere  a  strong 
scent  behind  him),  and  he  doubted  not  in  the  least 
but  Sophia  travelled,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  ran,  the 
same  way.  He  used  indeed  a  very  coarse  expression, 
which  need  not  be  here  inserted ;  as  fox-hunters, 
who  alone  would  understand  it,  will  easily  suggest 
it  to  themselves. 


BOOK  XI. 

CONTAINING    ABOUT    THREE    DATS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  crust  for  the  critics. 

IN  our  last  initial  chapter  we  may  be  supposed  to 
have  treated  that  formidable  set  of  men  who  are 
called  critics  with  more  freedom  than  becomes  us ; 
since  they  exact,  and  indeed  generally  receive,  great 
condescension  from  authors.  We  shall  in  this, 
therefore,  give  the  reasons  of  our  conduct  to  this 
august  body  ;  and  here  we  shall,  perhaps,  place  them 
in  a  light  in  which  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
seen. 

This  word  critic  is  of  Greek  derivation,  and  sig- 
nifies judgment.  Hence  I  presume  some  persons 
who  have  not  understood  the  original,  and  have  seen 
the  English  translation  of  the  primitive,  have  con- 
cluded that  it  meant  judgment  in  the  legal  sense, 
in  which  it  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  con- 
demnation. 

I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  he  of  that  opinion,  as 
the  greatest  number  of  critics  hath  of  late  years  been 
found  amongst  the  lawyers.  Many  of  these  gentle- 
men, from  despair,  perhaps,  of  ever  rising  to  the 
bench  in  Westminster-hall,  have  placed  themselves 
on  the  benches  at  the  playhouse,  where  they  have 
exerted  their  judicial  capacity,  and  have  given  judg- 
ment, *'.  e.  condemned  without  mercy. 

The  gentlemen  would,  perhaps,  be  well  enough 
pleased,  if  we  were  to  leave  them  thus  compared  to 
one  of  the  most  important  and  honourable  offices  in 
the  commonwealth,  and,  if  we  intended  to  apply  to 
their  favour,  we  would  do  so  ;  but,  as  we  design  to 
deal  very  sincerely  and  plainly  too  with  them,  we 
must  remind  them  of  another  officer  of  justice  of  a 
much  lower  rank ;  to  whom,  as  they  not  only  pro- 
nounce, but  execute,  their  own  judgment,  they  bear 
likewise  some  remote  resemblance. 

But  in  reality  there  is  another  light,  in  which  these 
modern  critics  may,  with  great  justice  and  propriety, 
be  seen ;  and  this  is  that  of  a  common  slanderer. 
If  a  person  who  pries  into  the  characters  of  others, 
with  no  other  design  but  to  discover  their  faults,  and 
to  publish  them  to  the  world,  deserves  the  title  of  a 
slanderer  of  the  reputations  of  men,  why  should  not 
a  critic,  who  reads  with  the  same  malevolent  view, 
be  as  properly  styled  the  slanderer  of  the  reputation 
of  books  I 

Vice  hath  not,  I  believe,  a  more  abject  slave; 
society  produces  not  a  more  odious  vermin ;  nor 
can  the  devil  receive  a  guest  more  worthy  of  him, 
nor  possibly  more  welcome  to  him,  than  a  slanderer. 
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The  world,  I  am  afraid,  regards  not  this  monster 
with  half  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserves ;  and  I 
am  more  afraid  to  assign  the  reason  of  this  criminal 
lenity  shown  towards  him  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
thief  looks  innocent  in  the  comparison ;  nay,  the  mur- 
derer himself  can  seldom  stand  in  competition  with 
his  guilt :  for  slander  is  a  more  cruel  weapon  than  a 
sword,  as  the  wounds  which  the  former  gives  are 
always  incurable.  One  method,  indeed,  there  is  of 
killing,  and  that  the  basest  and  most  execrable  of  all, 
which  bears  an  exact  analogy  to  the  vice  here  de- 
claimed against,  and  that  is  poison  :  a  means  of 
revenge  so  base,  and  yet  so  horrible,  that  it  was 
once  wisely  distinguished  by  our  laws  from  all 
other  murders,  in  the  peculiar  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

Besides  the  dreadful  mischiefs  done  by  slander, 
and  the  baseness  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
effected,  there  are  other  circumstances  that  highly 
aggravate  its  atrocious  quality  ;  for  it  often  proceeds 
from  no  provocation,  and  seldom  promises  itself  any 
reward,  unless  some  black  and  infernal  mind  may 
propose  a  reward  in  the  thoughts  of  having  procured 
the  ruin  and  misery  of  another. 

Shakspeare  hath  nobly  touched  this  vice,  when 


"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  'tis  something,  nothing, 
'Twas  mine,  tis  his,  and  hath  been  slave  to  thousands : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  WHICH  NOT  ENRICHES  HIM, 

BUT    MAKES   ME   POOR  INDEED." 

With  all  this  my  good  reader  will  doubtless  agree  ; 
but  much  of  it  will  probably  seem  too  severe,  when 
applied  to  the  slanderer  of  books.  But  let  it  here 
be  considered  that  both  proceed  from  the  same 
wicked  disposition  of  mind,  and  are  alike  void  of 
the  excuse  of  temptation.  Nor  shall  we  conclude 
the  injury  done  this  way  to  be  very  slight,  when  we 
consider  a  book  as  the  author's  offspring,  and  in- 
deed as  the  child  of  his  brain. 

The  reader  who  hath  suffered  his  muse  to  con- 
tinue hitherto  in  a  virgin  state  can  have  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  this  kind  of  paternal  fondness. 
To  such  we  may  parody  the  tender  exclamation  of 
Macduff,  "  Alas !  Thou  hast  written  no  book." 
But  the  author  whose  muse  hath  brought  forth 
will  feel  the  pathetic  strain,  perhaps  will  accompany 
me  with  tears  (especially  if  his  darling  be  already 
no  more),  while  I  mention  the  uneasiness  with  which 
the  big  muse  bears  about  her  burden,  the  painful 
labour  with  which  she  produces  it,  and,  lastly,  the 
care,  the  fondness,  with  which  the  tender  father 
nourishes  his  favourite,  till  it  be  brought  to  maturity, 
and  produced  into  the  world. 

Nor  is  there  any  paternal  fondness  which  seems 
less  to  savour  of  absolute  instinct,  and  which  may 
so  well  be  reconciled  to  worldly  wisdom,  as  this. 
These  children  may  most  truly  be  called  the  riches 
of  their  father ;  and  many  of  them  have  with  true 
filial  piety  fed  their  parent  in  his  old  age :  so  that 
not  only  the  affection,  but  the  interest,  of  the 
author  may  be  highly  injured  by  these  slanderers, 
whose  poisonous  breath  brings  his  book  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

Lastly,  the  slanderer  of  a  book  is,  in  truth,  the 
slanderer  of  the  author  :  for,  as  no  one  can  call 
another  bastard,  without  calling  the  mother  a  whore, 
so  neither  can  any  one  give  the  names  of  sad  stuff, 
horrid  nonsense,  &c.,  to  a  book,  without  calling  the 
author  a  blockhead ;  which,  though  in  a  moral 
sense  it  is  a  preferable  appellation  to  that  of  villain, 
is  perhaps  rather  more  injurious  to  his  worldly  in- 
terest. 

Now,  however  ludicrous  all  this  may  appear  to 


some,  others,  I  doubt  not,  will  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  it ;  nay,  may,  perhaps,  think  I  have  not 
treated  the  subject  with  decent  solemnity  ;  but  surely 
a  man  may  speak  truth  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
In  reality,  to  depreciate  a  book  maliciously,  or  even 
wantonly,  is  at  least  a  very  ill-natured  office  ;  and  a 
morose  snarling  critic  may,  I  believe,  be  suspected 
to  be  a  bad  man. 

I  will  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  remaining  part 
of  this  chapter,  to  explain  the  marks  of  this  character, 
and  to  show  what  criticism  I  here  intend  to  obviate : 
for  I  can  never  be  understood,  unless  by  the  very 
persons  here  meant,  to  insinuate  that  there  are  no 
proper  judges  of  writing,  or  to  endeavour  to  exclude 
from  the  commonwealth  of  literature  any  of  those 
noble  critics  to  whose  labours  the  learned  world  are 
so  greatly  indebted.  Such  were  Aristotle,  Horace, 
and  Longiiius,  among  the  ancients,  Dacier  and 
Bossu  among  the  French,  and  some  perhaps  among 
us ;  who  have  certainly  been  duly  authorised  to 
execute  at  least  a  judicial  authority  hi  foro  literario . 

But  without  ascertaining  all  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions of  a  critic,  which  I  have  touched  on  elsewhere, 
I  think  I  may  very  boldly  object  to  the  censures  of 
any  one  passed  upon  works  which  he  hath  not  himself 
read.  Such  censurers  as  these,  whether  they  speak 
from  their  own  guess  or  suspicion,  or  from  the  report 
and  opinion  of  others,  may  properly  be  said  to  slander 
the  reputation  of  the  book  they  condemn. 

Such  may  likewise  be  suspected  of  deserving  this 
character,  who,  without  assigning  any  particular 
faults,  condemn  the  whole  in  general  defamatory 
terms ;  such  as  vile,  dull,  d — d  stuff,  &c.,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  use  of  the  monosyllable  low ;  a 
word  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  no  critic  who  is  ] 
not  RIGHT  HONOURABLE. 

Again,  though  there  may  be  some  faults  justly 
assigned  in  the  work,  yet,  if  those  are  not  in  the 
most  essential  parts,  or  if  they  are  compensated  by  . 
greater  beauties,  it  will  savour  rather  of  the  malice 
of  a  slanderer  than  of  the  judgment  of  a  true  critic 
to  pass  a  severe  sentence  upon  the  whole,  merely 
on  account  of  some  vicious  part.  This  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Horace  : 

Verum  ubiplura  nitent  in  carmine,  mm  ego  paucit 
Offendw  maculis,  quns  out  incuriafudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura 

But  where  the  beauties,  more  in  number,  shine, 
I  am  not  angry,  when  a  casual  line 
(That  with  some  trivial  faults  unequal  flows) 
A  careless  hand  or  human  frailty  shows. 

MR.  FUANCIS. 

For,  as  Martial   says,  Aliter  non  Jit,  avite,  Wier. 
No  book  can  be  otherwise  composed.     All  beauty 
of  character,  as  well  as  of  countenance,  and  indeed 
of  every  tiling  human,  is  to  be  tried  in  this  manner. 
Cruel    indeed  would  it  be  if  such  a  work  as  this 
history,  which  hath   employed   some   thousands  of 
hours  in  the  composing,  should  be  liable  to  bi 
demned,  because  some  particular  chapter,  or  \>< •-. 
chapters,  may  be  obnoxious  to  very  just  and  sen 
objections.     And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  tliMi 
the  most   rigorous  sentence  upon  books  supporicil 
by  such  objections,  which,  if  they  were  rightly  taken"» 
(and  that  they  are  not  always),  do  by  no  means  gofl 
to  the  merit  of  the  whole.      In  the  theatre  especially, 
a  single  expression  which  doth  not  coincide  ^\  ith  the 
taste  of  the  audience,  or  with   any  individual  critic 
of  that  audience,  is  sure  to  be  hissed  ;  and  one  scenafl 
which    should   be    disapproved   would    hazard   the 
whole  piece.     To  write  within  such  severe  rules  as  : 
these  is  as  impossible  as  to  live  up  to  some  splenetic 
opinions;  and  if  we  judge  according  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  critics,  and  of  some  Christians,  no 
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uthor  \vill  be  saved  in  this  world,  and  no  man  in 
ic  next. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  adventures  which  Sophia  met  with  after  her  leaving 
Upton. 

•UR  history,  just  before  it  was  obliged  to  turn  abou 
Jnd  travel  backwards,  had  mentioned  the  departur 
|f  Sophia  and  her  maid  from  the  inn  ;  we  shall  now 
perefore  pursue  the  steps  of  that  lovely  creature 
jnd    leave  her   unworthy   lover   a  little  longer   to 
emoan  his  ill-luck,  or  rather  his  ill-conduct. 

Sophia  having  directed  her  guide  to  travel  through 
ye-roads,  across  the  country,  they  now  passed  the 
evern,  and  had  scarce  got  a  mile  from  the  inn 
-hen  the  young  lady,  looking  behind  her,  saw  seve- 
il  horses  coming  after  on  full  speed.  This  greatly 
larmed  her  fears,  and  she  called  to  the  guide  to  pu' 
n  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  He  immediately  obeyed  her,  and  away  they  rode 
full  gallop.    'But  the"  faster  they  went,   the  faster 
ere  they  followed  ;  and  as  the  horses  behind  were 
mewhat  swifter  than  those  before,  so  the  former 
•ere  at  length  overtaken.      A  happy  circumstance 
>r  poor  Sophia  ;  whose  fears,  joined  to  her  fatigue, 
ad  almost  overpowered  her   spirits  ;  but  she    was 
ow  instantly  relieved  by  a  female  voice,  that  greeted 
er   in   the   softest    manner,    and  with  the    utmost 
"ivility.     This  greeting  Sophia,  as  soon  as  she  could 
;eover  her  breath,  with  like  civility,  and  with  the 
ighest  satisfaction  to  herself,  returned. 

The  travellers  who  joined  Sophia,  and  who  had 
[iven  her  such  terror,  consisted,  like  her  own  com- 
lany,  of  two  females  and  a  guide.     The  two  parties 
iroceeded  three  full  miles  together  before  any  one 
'ffered    again    to   open   their   mouths ;    when    our 
leroine,  having  pretty  well  got  the  better  of  her  fear 
but  yet  being   somewhat  surprised  that  the  other 
"ill  continued  to  attend  her,  as  she  pursued  no  great 
>ad,  and  had  already  passed  through  several  turn- 
igs),  accosted  the  strange  lady  in  a  most  obliging 
me,  and  said,  "  She  was  very  happy  to  find  they 
•ere  both  travelling  the  same' way.""     The  other, 
•ho,  like  a  ghost,  only  wanted  to  be  spoke  to,  rea- 
lity answered,  "  That  the   happiness  was    entirely 
icrs  ;  that  she  was  a  perfect  stranger  in  that  country, 
,nd  was  so  overjoyed  at  meeting  a  companion  of  her 
>wn  sex,  that  she  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  an  im- 
•ertinence,  which  required  great  apology,"  in  keeping 
>ace  with  her."     More    civilities    passed    between 
hese  two  ladies ;  for  Mrs.  Honour  had  now  ?iven 
ilace  to  the  fine  habit  of  the  stranger,  and  had  fallen 
nto  the  rear.  But,  though  Sophia  had  great  curiosity 
o  know  why  the  other  lady  continued  to  travel  on 
:hrough    the    same    bye-roads   with    herself,    nay, 
:hough  this  gave  her  some  uneasiness,  yet  fear,  or. 
odesty,  or  some  other  consideration,  restrained  her 
•om  asking  the  question. 

The  strange  lady  now  laboured  under  a  difficulty 

h:ch  appears  almost  below  the  dignity  of  history 

mention.     Her  bonnet  had  been  blown  from  her 

lead  not  less  than  five  times  within  the  last  mile  ; 

nor  could  she  come  at  any  ribbon  or  handkerchief 

to  tie  it  under  her  chin.    When  Sophia  was  informed 

3f  this,  she  immediately  supplied  her  with  a  hand- 

rchief  for   this   purpose  ;    which   while   she    was 

pulling  from   her  pocket,    she    perhaps   too   much 

neglected  the  management  of  her  horse,  for  the  beast, 

now   unluckily  making  a    false  step,  fell  upon  his 

fore-legs,  and  threw  his  fair  rider  from  his  back. 

Though  Sophia  came  head  foremost  to  the  ground, 
she  happily  received  not  the  least  damage  :  and  the 
same  circumstances  which  had  perhaps  contributed 
^o  her  fall  now  preserved  her  from  confusiou ;  for 


the  lane  which  they  were  then  passing  was  narrow, 
and  very  much  overgrown  with  trees,  so  that  the 
moon  could  here  afford  very  little  light,  and  was 
moreover,  at  present,  so  obscured  in  a  cloud,  that  it 
was  almost  perfectly  dark.  By  these  means  the 
young  lady's  modesty,  which  was  extremely  delicate, 
escaped  as  free  from  injury  as  her  limbs,  and  she 
was  once  more  reinstated  in  her  saddle,  having  re- 
ceived HO  other  harm  than  a  little  fright  by  her  fall. 
Day-light  at  length  appeared  in  its  full  lustre  ; 
and  now  the  two  ladies,  who  were  riding  over  a 
common  side  by  side,  looking  stedfastly  at  each 
other,  at  the  same  moment  both  their  eyes  became 
fixed;  both  their  horses  stopped,  and,  both  speaking 
together,  with  equal  joy  pronounced,  the  one  the 
name  of  Sophia,  the  other  that  of  Harriet. 

This  unexpected  encounter  surprised  the  ladies 
much  more  than  I  believe  it  will  the  sagacious 
reader,  who  must  have  imagined  that  the  strange 
lady  could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  the 
cousin  of  Miss  Western,  whom  we  before  men- 
tioned to  have  sallied  from  the  inn  a  few  minutes 
after  her. 

So  great  was  the  surprise  and  joy  which  these  two 
cousins  conceived  at  this  meeting  (for  they  had  for- 
merly been  most  intimate  acquaintance  and  friends, 
and  had  long  lived  together  with  their  aunt  Western), 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recount  half  the  congratula- 
tions which  passed  between  them,  before  either 
asked  a  very  natural  question  of  the  other,  namely, 
whither  she  was  going  ? 

This  at  last,  however,  came  first  from  Mrs,  Fitz- 
patrick ;  but,  easy  and  natural  as  the  question  may 
seem,  Sophia  found  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  very  ready 
and  certain  answer.  She  begged  her  cousin  there- 
fore to  suspend  all  curiosity  till  they  arrived  at  some 
inn,  "  which  I  suppose,"  says  she,  "  can  hardly  be 
far  distant  ;  and,  believe  me,  Harriet,  I  suspend  as 
much  curiosity  on  my  side ;  for,  indeed,  I  believe  our 
astonishment  is  pretty  equal." 

The  conversation  which  passed  between  these 
ladies  on  the  road  was,  I  apprehend,  little  worth 
relating;  and  less  certainly  was  that  between  the 
two  waiting- women ;  for  they  likewise  began  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  each  other.  As  for  the  guides, 
they  were  debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  discourse, 
the  one  being  placed  in  the  van,  and  the  other  obliged 
:o  bring  up  the  rear. 

In  this  posture  they  travelled  many  hours,  till 
they  came  into  a  wide  and  well-beaten  road,  which, 
as  they  turned  to  the  right,  soon  brought  them  to 
a  very  fair  promising  inn,  where  they  all  alighted  : 
jut  so  fatigued  was  Sophia,  that,  as  she  had  sat 
ler  horse  during  the  last  five  or  six.  miles  with 
great  difficulty,  so  was  she  now  incapable  of  dis- 
mounting from  him  without  assistance.  This  the 
audlord,  who  had  hold  of  her  horse,  presently 
perceiving,  offered  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  from  her 
saddle ;  and  she  too  readily  accepted  the  tender  of 
lis  service.  Indeed  fortune  seems  to  have  resolved 
o  put  Sophia  to  the  blush  that  day,  and  the  second 
malicious  attempt  succeeded  better  than  the  first ; 
"or  my  landlord  had  no  sooner  received  the  young 
ady  in.  his  arms,  than  his  feet,  which  the  gout  had 
ately  very  severely  handled,  gave  way,  and  down, 
e  tumbled ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  no  less  dex- 
erity  than  gallantry,  contrived  to  throw  himself 
under  his  charming  burden,  so  that  he  alone  re- 
eived  any  bruise  from  the  fall ;  for  the  great  injury 
svhich  happened  to  Sophia  was  a  violent  shock 
given  to  her  modesty  by  an  immoderate  grin, 
which,  at  her  rising  from  the  ground,  she  observed 
n  the  countenance  of  most  of  the  by-standers. 
This  made  her  suspect  what  had  really  happened, 
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and  what  we  shall  not  here  relate  for  the  indul- 
gence of  those  readers  who  are  capable  of  laughing 
at  the  offence  given  to  a  young  lady's  delicacy. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  we  have  never  regarded  in 
a  comical  light ;  nor  will  we  scruple  to  say  that  he 
must  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  modesty 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  would  wish  to 
sacrifice  it  to  so  paltry  a  satisfaction  as  can  arise  from 
laughter. 

This  fright  and  shock,  joined  to  the  violent 
fatigue  which  both  her  mind  and  body  had  under- 
gone, almost  overcame  the  excellent  constitution  of 
Sophia,  and  she  had  scarce  strength  sufficient  to 
totter  into  the  inn,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  maid. 
Here  she  was  no  sooner  seated  than  she  called  for  a 
glass  of  water  ;  but  Mrs.  Honour,  very  judiciously, 
in  my  opinion,  changed  it  into  a  glass  of  wine. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  hearing  from  Mrs.  Honour  that 
Sophia  had  not  been  in  bed  during  the  two  last 
nights,  and  observing  her  to  look  very  pale  and  wan 
with  her  fatigue,  earnestly  entreated  her  to  refresh 
herself  with  some  sleep.  She  was  yet  a  stranger  to 
her  history,  or  her  apprehensions ;  but,  had  she 
known  both,  she  would  have  given  the  same  ad- 
vice ;  for  rest  was  visibly  necessary  for  her  ;  and 
their  long  journey  through  bye-roads  so  entirely 
removed  all  danger  of  pursuit,  that  she  was  herself 
perfectly  easy  on  that  account. 

Sophia  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  her  friend,  which  was  heartily  seconded 
by  her  maid.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewise  offered  to 
bear  her  cousin  company,  which  Sophia,  with 
much  complaisance,  accepted. 

The  mistress  was  no  sooner  in  bed  than  the 
maid  prepared  to  follow  her  example.  She  began 
to  make  many  apologies  to  her  sister  Abigail  for 
leaving  her  alone  in  so  horrid  a  place  as  an  inn ; 
but  the  other  stopped  her  short,  being  as  well  in- 
clined to  a  nap  as  herself,  and  desired  the  honour 
of  being  her  bedfellow.  Sophia's  maid  agreed  to 
give  her  a  share  of  her  bed,  but  put  in  her  claim  to 
all  the  honour.  So,  after  many  curtsies  and  com- 
pliments, to  bed  together  went  the  waiting-women, 
as  their  mistresses  had  done  before  them. 

It  was  usual  with  my  landlord  (as  indeed  it  is 
with  the  whole  fraternity)  to  inquire  particularly 
of  all  coachmen,  footmen,  postboys,  and  others, 
into  the  names  of  all  his  guests  ;  what  their  estate 
was,  and  where  it  lay.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
wondered  at  that  the  many  particular  circum- 
stances which  attended  our  travellers,  and  espe- 
cially their  retiring  all  to  sleep  at  so  extraordinary 
and  unusual  an  hour  as  ten  in  the  morning,  should 
excite  his  curiosity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the 
guides  entered  the  kitchen,  he  began  to  examine 
who  the  ladies  were,  and  whence  they  came  ;  but 
the  guides,  though  they  faithfully  related  all  they 
knew,  gave  him  very  little  satisfaction.  On  the 
contrary,  they  rather  inflamed  his  curiosity  than 
extinguished  it. 

This  landlord  had  the  character,  among  all  his 
neighbours,  of  being  a  very  sagacious  fellow.  He 
was  thought  to  see  farther  and  deeper  into  things 
than  any  man  in  the  parish,  the  parson  himself  not 
excepted.  Perhaps  his  look  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  procure  him  this  reputation ;  for  there  was 
in  this  something  wonderfully  wise  and  significant, 
especially  when  he  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  which, 
indeed,  he  seldom  was  without.  His  behaviour, 
likewise,  greatly  assisted  in  promoting  the  opinion 
of  his  wisdom.  In  his  deportment  he  was  solemn,  if 
not  sullen  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  which  was  seldom, 
he  always  delivered  himself  in  a  slow  voice  ;  and, 
though  his  sentences  were  short,  they  were  still  in- 


terrupted with  many  hums  and  ha's,  ay,  ays,  and 
other  expletiA'es :  so  that,  though  he  accompanied 
his  words  with  certain  explanatory  gestures,  such 
as  shaking,  or  nodding  the  head,  or  pointing  with 
his  fore-finger,  he  generally  left  his  hearers  to  un- 
derstand more  than  he  expressed ;  nay,  he  com- 
monly gave  them  the  hint  that  he  knew  much 
more  than  he  thought  proper  to  disclose.  This 
last  circumstance  alone  may,  indeed,  very  well 
account  for  his  character  of  wisdom  ;  since  men 
are  strangely  inclined  to  worship  what  they  no  not 
understand.  A  grand  secret,  upon  which  several 
imposers  on  mankind  have  totally  relied  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  frauds. 

This  polite  person,  now  taking  his  wife  aside, 
asked  her  "  what  she  thought  of  the  ladies  lately 
arrived?"  "  Think  of  them  V  said  the  wife,  "  why 
what  should  I  think  of  them  1"  "  I  know,"  answered 
he,  "  what  I  think.  The  guides  tell  strange  stories. 
One  pretends  to  be  come  from  Gloucester,  and 
the  other  from  Upton;  and  neither  of  them,  for 
what  I  can  find,  can  tell  whither  they  are  going. 
But  what  people  ever  travel  across  the  country 
from  Upton  hither,  especially  to  London  1  And 
one  of  the  maid-servants,  before  she  alighted 
from  her  horse,  asked  if  this  was  not  the  London 
road  "\  Now  I  have  put  all  these  circumstances 
together,  and  whom  do  you  think  I  have  found 
them  out  to  be  1"  "  Nay,"  answered  she,  "  you 
know  I  never  pretend  to  guess  at  your  disco- 
veries."  "  It  is  a  good  girl,"  replied  he,  chuck- 
ing her  under  the  chin ;  "  I  must  own  you  have 
always  submitted  to  my  knowledge  of  these 
matters.  Why,  then,  depend  upon  it ;  mind  what 
I  say, — depend  upon  it,  they  are  certainly  some 
of  the  rebel  ladies,  who,  they  say,  travel  with 
the  young  Chevalier  ;  and  have  taken  a  roundabout 
way  to  escape  the  duke's  army." 

"  Husband,"  quoth  the  wife,  "  you  have  certainly 
hit  it ;  for  one  of  them  is  dressed  as  fine  as  any 
princess ;  and,  to  be  sure,  she  looks  for  all  the 

world  like  one. But  yet,  when  I  consider  one 

thing," "  When  you  consider,"  cries  the  land- 
lord contemptuously "  Come,  pray  let  's  hear 

what  you  consider." "  Why,  it  is,"  answered  the 

wife,  "  that  she  is  too  humble  to  be  any  very  great 
lady  :  for,  while  our  Betty  was  warming  the  bed, 
she  called  her  nothing  but  child,  aud  my  dear, 
and  sweetheart ;  and,  when  Betty  offered  to  pull 
off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  she  would  not  suffer 
tier,  saying,  she  would  not  give  her  the  trouble." 

'  Pugh !"  answered  the  husband,  "  that  is  nothing. 
Dost  think,  because  you  have  seen  some  great 
ladies  rude  and  uncivil  to  persons  below  them, 
that  none  of  them  know  how  to  behave  themselves 
when  they  come  before  their  inferiors'?  I  think  I 
know  people  of  fashion  when  I  see  them — I  think 
I  do.  Did  not  she  call  for  a  glass  of  water  when 
she  came  in  1  Another  sort  of  women  would  have. 
called  for  a  dram  ;  you  know  they  would.  If  she 
be  not,  a  woman  of  very  great  quality,  sell  me  for 
fool ;  and,  I  believe,  those  who  buy  me  will 
have  a  bad  bargain.  Now,  would  a  woman  of 
her  quality  travel  without  a  footman,  unless  upon 
some  such  extraordinary  occasion  V  "  Nay,  to  be 
sure,  husband,"  cries  she,  "  you  know  those  mat- 
ters better  than  I,  or  most  folk."  "  I  think  I  do 
know  something,"  said  he.  "  To  be  sure,"  answered 
the  wife,  "  the  poor  little  heart  looked  so  piteous, 
when  she  sat  down  in  the  chair,  I  protest  I  could 
not  help  having  a  compassion  for  her  almost  as 
much  as  if  she  had  been  a  poor  body.  But  what's  to 
be  done,  husband'?  If  an  she  be  a  rebel,  I  suppose 
you  intend  to  betray  her  up  to  the  -court.  Well, 
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e  's  a  sweet-tempered,  good-humoured  lady,  be 
e  what  she  will,  and  I  shall  hardly  refrain  from 
ying  when  I  hear  she  is  hanged  or  heheaded." 

Pooh !"  answered   the   husband. "  But,  as  to 

lat's  to  be  done,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  de- 
rmine.  I  hope,  before  she  goes  away,  we  shall 
ye  the  news  of  a  battle ;  for,  if  the  Chevalier 
ould  get  the  better,  she  may  gain  us  interest  at 
urt,  and  make  our  fortunes  without  betraying 
•r."  "  Why,  that's  true,"  replied  the  wife;  "and 
leartily  hope  she  Trill  have  it  in  her  power.  Cer- 
Lnly  she  's  a  sweet  good  lady ;  it  would  go  hor- 
)ly  against  me  to  have  her  come  to  any  harm." 
Pooh;"  cries  the  landlord,  "  women  are  always  so 
ider-hearted.  Why,  you  would  not  harbour 
bels,  would  youi"  "No,  certainly,"  answered 
e  wife  ;  "  and  as  for  betraying  her,  come  what  will 
i't,  nobody  can  blame  us.  It  is  what  anybody 
ouid  do  in  our  case." 

While  our  politic  landlord,  who  had  not,  we 
s,  undeservedly  the  reputation  of  great  wisdom 
long  his  neighbours,  was  engaged  in  debating 
is  matter  with  himself  (for  he  paid  little  atten- 
3n  to  the  opinion  of  his  wife),  news  arrived 
at  the  rebels  had  given  the  duke  the  slip,  and 
d  got  a  day's  march  towards  London ;  and  soon 
;er  arrived  a  famous  Jacobite  squire,  who,  with 
eat  joy  in  his  countenance,  shook  the  landlord 
the  hand,  saying  "  all's  our  own,  boy,  ten  thou- 
nd  honest  Frenchmen  are  landed  in  Suffolk.  Old 
ngland  for  ever!  ten  thousand  French,  my  brave 
d!  I  am  going  to  tap  away  directly." 
This  news  determined  the  opinion  of  the  wise 
an.  and  he  resolved  to  make  his  court  to  the 
»ung  lady  when  she  arose ;  for  he  had  now  (he 
id)  discovered  that  she  was  no  other  than  Madam 
enny  Cameron  herself. 


CHAPTER  III. 

very  short  chapter,  in  which  however  is  a  sun,   a  moon, 
a  star,  and  an  angel. 

HE  sun  (for  he  keeps  very  good  hours  at  this 
ne  of  the  year)  had  been  some  time  retired  to 
st  when  Sophia  arose  greatly  refreshed  by  her 
ep ;  which,  short  as  it  was,  nothing  but  her 
treme  fatigue  could  have  occasioned ;  for,  though 
e  had  told  her  maid,  and  perhaps  herself  too, 
at  she  was  perfectly  easy  when  she  left  L'pton, 
t  it  is  certain  her  mind  was  a  little  affected  with 
at  malady  which  is  attended  with  all  the  restless 
Tnptoms  of  a  fever,  and  is  perhaps  the  very  dis- 
mper  which  physicians  mean  (if  they  mean  any- 
ing)  by  the  fever  on  the  spirits. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewise  left  her  bed  at  the 
me  time ;  and,  having  summoned  her  maid,  im- 
ediately  dressed  herself.  She  was  really  a  very 
etty  woman,  and,  had  she  been  in  any  other  com- 
ny  but  that  of  Sophia,  might  have  been  thought 
autiful ;  but  when  Mrs.  Honour  of  her  own  ac- 
rd  attended  (for  her  mistress  would  not  suffer 
r  to  be  waked),  and  had  equipped  our  heroine, 
e  charms  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  performed 
e  office  of  the  morning-star,  and  had  preceded 
reater  glories,  shared '  the  fate  of  that  star,  and 
ere  totally  eclipsed  the  moment  those  glories  shone 
rth. 

Perhaps  Sophia  never  looked  more  beautiful  than 
e  did  at  this  instant.  We  ought  not,  therefore, 

condemn  the  maid  of  the  inn  for  her  hyperbole, 
10,  when  she  descended,  after  having  lighted  the 
e,  declared,  and  ratified  it  with  an  oath,  that,  if 
er  there  was  an  angel  upon  earth,  she  was  now 
K)T6  stairs. 


Sophia  had  acquainted  her  cousin  with  her  de- 
sign to  go  to  London ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had 
agreed  to  accompany  her ;  for  the  arrival  of  her 
husband  at  L'pton  had  put  an  end  to  her  design 
of  going  to  Bath,  or  to  her  aunt  Western.  They 
had  therefore  no  sooner  finished  their  tea  than 
Sophia  proposed  to  set  out,  the  moon  then  shining 
extremely  bright,  and  as  for  the  frost  she  defied 
it ;  nor  had  she  any  of  those  apprehensions  which 
many  young  ladies  would  have  felt  at  travelling 
by  night ;  for  she  had,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
some  little  degree  of  natural  courage ;  and  this  her 
present  sensations,  which  bordered  somewhat  on 
despair,  greatly  increased.  Besides,  as  she  had  al- 
ready travelled  twice  with  safety  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  she  was  the  better  emboldened  to  trust 
to  it  a  third  time. 

The  disposition  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  more 
timorous ;  for,  though  the  greater  terrors  had  con- 
quered the  less,  and  the  presence  of  her  husband  had 
driven  her  away  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  from 
fpton,  yet,  being  now  arrived  at  a  place  where  she 
thought  herself  safe  from  his  pursuit,  these  lesser 
terrors  of  I  know  not  what  operated  so  strongly, 
that  she  earnestly  entreated  her  cousin  to  stay  till 
the  nest  morning,  and  not  expose  herself  to  the 
dangers  of  travelling  by  night. 

Sophia,  who  was  yielding  to  an  excess,  when  she 
could  neither  laugh  nor  reason  her  cousin  out  of 
these  apprehensions,  at  last  gave  way  to  them. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  had  she  known  of  her  father's  ar- 
rival at  L'pton,  it  might  have  been  more  difficult 
to  have  persuaded  her  ;  for  as  to  Jones,  she  had,  I 
am  afraid,  no  great  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
overtaken  by  him ;  nay,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
believe  she  rather  wished  than  feared  it ;  though  I 
might  honestly  enough  have  concealed  this  wish 
from  the  reader,  as  it  was  one  of  those  secret  spon- 
taneous emotions  of  the  soul  to  which  the  reason  is 
often  a  stranger. 

When  our  young  ladies  had  determined  to  remain 
all  that  evening  in  their  inn  they  were  attended  by 
the  landlady,  who  desired  to  know  what  their  lady- 
ships would  be  pleased  to  eat.  Such  charms  were 
there  in  the  voice,  in  the  manner,  and  in  the  affable 
deportment  of  Sophia,  that  she  ravished  the  land- 
lady to  the  highest  degree ;  and  that  good  woman, 
concluding  that  she  had  attended  Jenny  Cameron, 
became  in  a  moment  a  stanch  Jacobite,  and  wished 
heartily  well  to  the  young  Pretender's  cause,  from 
the  great  sweetness  and  affability  with  which  she 
had  been  treated  by  his  supposed  mistress. 

The  two  cousins  began  now  to  impart  to  each 
other  their  reciprocal  curiosity  to  know  what  extra- 
ordinary accidents  on  both  sides  occasioned  this  so 
strange  and  unexpected  meeting.  At  last  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  having  obtained  of  Sophia  a  promise  of 
communicating  likewise  in  her  turn,  began  to  relate 
what  the  reader,  if  he  is  desirous  to  know  her  his- 
tory, may  read  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV: 
The  history  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatriek. 

MRS.  FITZPATRICK,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  moments, 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  thus  began : 

"  It  is  natural  to  the  unhappy  to  feel  a  secret  con- 
cern in  recollecting  those  periods  of  their  lives 
which  have  been  most  delightful  to  them.  The  re- 
membrance of  past  pleasures  affects  us  with  a  kind 
of  tender  grief,  like  what  we  suffer  for  departed 
friends  ;  and  the  ideas  of  both  may  be  said  to  haunt 
our  imaginations. 
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"  For  this  reason,  I  never  reflect  without  sorrow 
on  those  days  (the  happiest  far  of  my  life)  which 
we  spent  together  when  both  were  under  the  care 
of  my  aunt  Western.  Alas  !  why  are  Miss  Grave- 
airs  and  Miss  Giddy  no  more  1  You  remember,  I 
am  sure,  when  we  knew  each  other  by  no  other 
names.  Indeed  you  gave  the  latter  appellation  with 
too  much  cause.  I  have  since  experienced  how 
much  I  deserved  it.  You,  my  Sophia,  was  always 
my  superior  in  everything,  and  I  heartily  hope  you 
will  be  so  in  your  fortune.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
wise  and  matronly  advice  you  once  gave  me,  when  I 
lamented  being  disappointed  of  a  ball,  though  you 

could  not  be  then  fourteen  years  old. O  my  Sophy, 

how  blest  must  have  been  my  situation,  when  I 
could  think  such  a  disappointment  a  misfortune  ; 
and  when  indeed  it  was  the  greatest  I  had  ever 
known !" 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Harriet,"  answered  Sophia, 
"  it  was  then  a  serious  matter  with  you.  Comfort 
yourself  therefore  with  thinking,  that  whatever  you 
now  lament  may  hereafter  appear  as  trifling  and 
contemptible  as  a  ball  would  at  this  time." 

"  Alas,  my  Sophia,"  replied  the  other  lady,  "  you 
yourself  will  think  otherwise  of  my  present  situa- 
tion ;  for  greatly  must  that  tender  heart  be  altered 
if  my  misfortunes  do  not  draw  many  a  sigh,  nay, 
many  a  tear,  from  you.  The  knowledge  of  this 
should  perhaps  deter  me  from  relating  what  I  am 
convinced  will  so  much  affect  you."  Here  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  stopped,  till,  at  the  repeated  entreaties 
of  Sophia,  she  thus  proceeded : 

"  Though  you  must  have  heard  much  of  my  mar- 
riage ;  yet,  as  matters  may  probably  have  been  mis- 
represented, I  will  set  out  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  my 
present  husband ;  which  was  at  Bath,  soon  after 
you  left  my  aunt,  and  returned  home  to  your  father. 

"  Among  the  gay  young  fellows  who  were  at  this 
season  at  Bath,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  one.  He  was 
handsome,  deyage,  extremely  gallant,  and  in  his 
dress  exceeded  most  others.  In  short,  my  dear,  if 
you  was  unluckily  to  see  him  now,  I  could  describe 
him  no  better  than  by  telling  you  he  was  the  very 
reverse  of  everything  which  he  is  :  for  he  hath  rusti- 
cated himself  so  long,  that  he  is  become  an  absolute 
wild  Irishman.  But  to  proceed  in  my  story  :  the 
qualifications  which  he  then  possessed  so  well  re- 
commended him,  that,  though  the  people  of  quality 
at  that  time  lived  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  excluded  them  from  all  their  parties,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  found  means  to  gain  admittance.  It  was 
perhaps  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  him ;  for  he  re- 
quired very  little  or  no  invitation ;  and  as,  being 
handsome  and  genteel,  he  found  it  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ladies ;  so,  he 
having  frequently  drawn  his  sword,  the  men  did 
not  care  publicly  to  affront  him.  Had  it  not  been 
for  some  such  reason,  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
soon  expelled  by  his  own  sex  ;  for  surely  lie  had  no 
strict  title  to  be  preferred  to  the  English  gciitn  ; 
nor  did  they  seem  inclined  to  show  him  any  extra- 
ordinary favour.  They  all  abused  him  behind  his 
back,  which  might  probably  proceed  from  envy  ; 
for  by  the  women  he  was  well  received,  and  very 
particularly  distinguished  by  them. 

"  My  aunt,  though  no  person  of  quality  herself, 
as  she  had  always  lived  about  the  court,  was  enrolled 
in  that  party ;  for,  by  whatever  means  you  get  into 
the  polite  circle,  when  you  are  once  there,  it  is  suffi- 
cient merit  for  you  that  you  are  there.  This  obser- 
vation, young  as  you  was,  you  could  scarce  avoid 
mHking  from  my  aunt,  who  was  free,  or  reserved, 
with  all  people,  just  as  they  had  more  or  less  of  this 
merit. 


"  And  this  merit,  I  believe,  it  was,  which  princi- 
pally recommended  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  her  favour. 
In  which  he  so  well  succeeded,  that  he  was  always 
one  of  her  private  parties.  Nor  was  he  backward 
in  retuniing  such  distinction ;  for  he  soon  grew  so 
very  particular  in  his  behaviour  to  her,  that  the 
scandal  club  first  began  to  take  notice  of  it,  and 
the  better-disposed  persons  made  a  match  between 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  made  no 
doubt  but  that  his  designs  were  strictly  honourable, 
as  the  phrase  is  ;  that  is,  to  rob  a  lady  of  her  fortune 
by  way  of  marriage.  My  aunt  was,  I  conceived, 
neither  young  enough  nor  handsome  enough  to 
attract  much  wicked  inclination  ;  but  she  had  matri- 
monial charms  in  great  abundance. 

"  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from 
the  extraordinary  respect  which  he  showed  to  my-  ' 
self  from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance. 
This  I  understood  as  an  attempt  to  lessen,  if  possi- 
ble, that  disinclination  which  my  interest  might  be 
supposed  to  give  me  towards  the  match  ;  and  I  know- 
no!  but  in  some  measure  it  had  that  effect ;  for,  as  I 
was  well  contented  with  my  own  fortune,  and  of  all 
people  the  least  a  slave  to  interested  views,  so  I 
could  not  be  violently  the  enemy  of  a  man  with 
whose  behaviour  to  me  I  was  greatly  pleased ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  I  was  the  only  object  of  such  respect ; 
for  he  behaved  at  the  same  time  to  many  women  of 
quality  without  any  respect  at  all. 

"  Agreeable  as  this  was  to  me,  he  soon  changed 
it  into  another  kind  of  behaviour,  which  was  per- 
haps more  so.  He  now  put  on  much  softness  and 
tenderness,  and  languished  and  sighed  abundantly. 
At  times,  indeed,  whether  from  art  or  nature  I  will 
not  determine,  he  gave  his  usual  loose  to  gaiety  and 
mirth  ;  but  this  was  always  in  general  company,  and 
with  other  women ;  for  even  in  a  country-dance, 
when  he  was  not  my  partner,  he  became  grave,  and  ' 
put  on  the  softest  look  imaginable  the  moment  he 
approached  me.  Indeed  he  was  in  all  things  so  very 
particular  towards  me,  that  I  must  have  been  blind 
not  to  have  discovered  it.  And,  and,  and — 
"  And  you  was  more  pleased  still,  my  dear  Harriot,'' 
cries  Sophia;  "you  need  not  be  ashamed,"  added 
she,  sighing  ;  "  for  sure  there  are  irresistible  charms 
in  tenderness,  which  too  many  men  arc  able  to 
affect."  "  True,"  answered  her  cousin  ;  "  men,  who 
in  all  other  instances  want  common  sense,  are  very 
Machiavels  in  the  art  of  loving.  I  wish  I  did  not 
know  an  instance. — "Well,  scandal  now  began  to 
be  as  busy  with  me  as  it  had  before  bet'ii  with  my 
aunt;  and  some  good  ladies  did  not  scruple  I" 
affirm  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  an  intrigue  with  us 
both. 

"  But,  what  may  seem  astonishing,  my  aunt  never 
saw,  nor  in  the  least  seemed  to  suspect,  that  which 
was  visible  enough,  I  believe,  from  both  our  be- 
haviours. One  would  indeed  think  that  love  quite 
puts  out  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman.  In  fact,  they 
so  greedily  swallow  the  addresses  which  are  made  to 
them,  that,  like  an  outrageous  glutton,  they  arc  not 
at  leisure  to  observe  what  passes  amongst  others  at 
the  same  table.  This  I  have  observed  in  more' 
than  my  own  ;  and  this  was  so  strongly  -verified  hy 
my  aunt,  that,  though  she  often  found  us  together  ;>.t 
her  return  from  the  pump,  the  least  canting  word  of 
his,  pretending  impatience  at  her  absence,  effectu- 
ally smothered  all  suspicion.  One  artifice  succeeded 
with  her  to  admiration.  This  was  his  treating  me 
like  a  little  child,  and  never  calling  me  by  any  other 
name  in  her  presence  but  that  of  pretty  miss.  This 
indeed  did  him  some  disservice  with  your  hum  hie 
servant ;  but  I  soon  saw  through  it,  r specially  :n  in 
her  absence  he  behaved  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  in  a 
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ferent  manner.  However,  if  I  was  not  greatly 
obliged  by  a  conduct  of  which  I  had  discovered  the 
sign,  I  smarted  very  severely  for  it ;  for  my  auut 
illy  conceived  me  to  be  what  her  lover  (as  she 
ought  him)  called  me,  and  treated  me,  in  all 
spects,  as  a  perfect  infant.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
wider  she  had  not  insisted  on  my  again  wearing 
.dinar-strings. 

'•'  It  last,  my  lover  (for  so  he  was)  thought  proper, 
a  most  solemn  manner,  to  disclose  a  secret  which 
lad  known  long  before.  He  now  placed  all  the 
re  which  he  had  pretended  to  my  aunt  to  my  ac- 
unt.  He  lamented,  in  very  pathetic  terms,  the 
courauement  she  had  given  him,  and  made  a  high 
»rit  of  the  tedious  hours  in  which  he  had  uiider- 
ne  her  conversation. — What  shall  I  tell  you,  my 
ar  Sophia  1 — Then  I  will  confess  the  truth.  I  was 
eased  with  my  man.  I  was  pleased  with  my  eon- 
lest.  To  rival  my  aunt  delighted  me  ;  to  rival  so 
my  other  women  charmed  me.  In  short,  I  am 
'•aid  I  did  not  behave  as  I  should  do,  even  upon 
e  very  first  declaration — I  wish  I  did  not  almost 
re  him  positive  encouragement  before  we  parted. 

The  Bath  now  talked  loudly — I  might  almost 
y,  roared  against  me.  Several  young  women 
ected  to  shun  my  acquaintance  not  so  much, 
rhaps,  from  any  real  suspicion,  as  from  a  desire  of 
nishing  me  from  a  company  in  which  I  too  much 
grossed  their  favourite  man.  And  here  I  cannot 
ait  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  kindness  in- 
nded  me  by  Mr.  Nash,  who  took  me  one  day 
ide,  and  gave  me  advice,  which  if  I  had  followed, 
had  been  a  happy  woman.  '  Child,'  says  he,  '  I 
a  sorry  to  see  the  familiarity  which  subsists  be- 
•een  you  and  a  fellow  who  is  altogether  unworthy 

you,  and  I  am  afraid  will  prove  your  ruin.  As 
•"your  old  stinking  aunt,  if  it  was  to  be  no  injury 

you  and  niy  pretty  Sophy  Western,  (I  assure  you 
repeat  his  words,)  '  I  should  be  heartily  glad  that 
e  fellow  was  in  possession  of  all  that  belongs  to 
:r.  I  never  advise  old  women :  for,  if  they  take 
into  their  heads  to  go  to  the  devil,  it  is  no  more 
>ssible,  than  worth  while  to  keep  them  from  him. 
mocence  and  youth  and  beauty  are  worthy  a  bette/ 
te,  and  I  would  save  them  from  his  clutches.  Let 
e  advise  you  therefore,  dear  child,  never  suffer  this 
How  to  be  particular  with  you  again.'  Many  more 
ings  he  said  to  me,  which  I  have  now  forgotten, 
id  indeed  I  attended  very  little  to  them  at  that 
me ;  for  inclination  contradicted  all  he  said  ;  and, 
jsides,  I  could  not  be  persuaded  that  women  of 
nality  would  condescend  to  familiarity  with  such  a 
erson  as  he  described. 

"  But  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  I  shall  tire  you  with 
detail  of  so  many  minute  circumstances.  To  be 
sncise,  therefore,  imagine  me  married ;  imagine  me 
•ith  my  husband,  at  the  feet  of  my  aunt ;  and  then 
nagine  the  maddest  woman  in  Bedlam,  in  a  raving 
t,  and  your  imagination  will  suggest  to  you  no  mor.e 
lan  what  really  happened. 

"  The  very  next  day  my  aunt  left  the  place, 
artly  to  avoid  seeing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  or  myself, 
nd  as  much  perhaps  to  avoid  seeing  any  one  else ; 
or,  though  I  am  told  she  hath  since  denied  every- 
iiing  stoutly,  I  believe  she  •nas  then  a  little  con- 
ounded  at  her  disappointment.  Since  that  time 

have  written  to  her  many  letters,  but  never  could 
ibtain  an  answer,  which  I  must  own  sits  somewhat 
lie  heavier,  as  she  herself  was,  though  undesiguedly, 
he  occasion  of  all  my  sufferings :  for,  had  it  not 
»een  under  the  colour  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
ier,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  never  have  found  suffi- 
ient  opportunities  to  have  engaged  my  heart, 
vhich,  in  other  circumstances,  I  still  flatter  myseli 


would  not  have  been  an  easy  conquest  to  such  a 
person.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  should  not  have 
rred  so  grossly  in  my  choice  if  I  had  relied  on  my 
own  judgment ;  but  I  trusted  totally  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  and  very  foolishly  took  the  merit  of  a  man 
for  granted  whom  I  saw  so  universally  well  received 
by  the  women.  What  is  the  reason,  my  dear,  that 
we,  who  have  understandings  equal  to  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  the  other  sex,  so  often  make  choice 
of  the  silliest  fellows  for  companions  and  favourites  1 
[t  raises  my  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch  to  re- 
ject on  the  numbers  of  women  of  sense  who  have 
been  undone  by  fools."  Here  she  paused  a  moment ; 
but,  Sophia  making  no  answer,  she  proceeded  as  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    V. 

In  which  the  history  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  is  continued. 
"  WE  remained  at  Bath  no  longer  than  a  fortnight 
after  our  wedding ;  for  as  to  any  reconciliation  with 
my  aunt,  there  were  no  hopes ;  and  of  my  fortune 
not  one  farthing  could  be  touched  till  I  was  of  age, 
of  which  I  now  wanted  more  than  two  years.  My 
husband  therefore  was  resolved  to  set  out  for  Ire- 
land ;  against  which  I  remonstrated  very  earnestly, 
and  insisted  on  a  promise  which  he  had  made  me 
before  our  marriage  that  I  should  never  take  this 
journey  against  my  consent ;  and  indeed  I  never  in- 
tended to  consent  to  it ;  nor  will  any  body,  I  believe, 
blame  me  for  that  resolution ;  but  this,  however,  I 
never  mentioned  to  my  husband,  and  petitioned  only 
for  the  reprieve  of  a  month  ;  but  he  had  fixed  the  day, 
and  to  that  day  he  obstinately  adhered. 

"  The  evening  before  our  departure,  as  we  were 
disputing  this  point  with  great  eagerness  on  both 
sides,  he  started  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  left 
me  abruptly,  saying  he  was  going  to  the  rooms. 
He  was  hardly  out  of  the  house  when  I  saw  a  paper 
lying  on  the  floor,  which,  I  suppose,  he  had  care- 
lessly pulled  from  his  pocket,  together  with  his 
handkerchief.  This  paper  I  took  up,  and,  finding  it 
to  be  a  letter,  I  made  110  scruple  to  open  and  read 
it ;  and  indeed  I  read  it  so  often  that  I  can  re- 
peat it  to  you  almost  word  for  word.  This  then  was 
the  letter : 

«  To  Mr.  Brian  Fitzpatrick. 

1  SIR, 

'  Yours  received,  and  am  surprised  you  should 
use  me  in  this  manner,  as  have  never  seen  any  of 
your  cash,  unless  for  one  linsey-woolsey  coat,  and 
your  bill  is  now  upwards  of  ISO/.  Consider,  sir, 
how  often  you  have  fobbed  me  off  with  your  being 
shortly  to  be  married  to  this  lady  and  t'other  lady  ; 
but  I  can  neither  live  on  hopes  or  promises,  rior 
will  my  woollen-draper  take  any  such  in  payment. 
You  tell  me  you  are  secure  of  having  either  the 
aunt  or  the  niece,  and  that  you  might  have  married 
the  aunt  before  this,  whose  jointure  you  say  is  im- 
mense, but  that  you  prefer  the  niece  on  account  of 
her  ready  money.  Pray,  sir,  take  a  fool's  advice  for 
once,  and  marry  the  first  you  can  get.  You  will 
pardon  my  offering  my  advice,  as  you  know  I  sin- 
cerely wish  you  well.  Shall  draw  on  you  per  next 
post,  in  favour  of  Messieurs  John  Drugget  and  com- 
pany, at  fourteen  days,  which  doubt  not  your  honour- 
ing, and  am, 

'  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

1  SAM.  COSGRAVE.' 

"  This  was  the  letter,  word  for  word.  Guess,  my 
dear  girl — guess  how  this  letter  affected  me.  You 
prefer  the  niece  on  account  of  her  ready  money !  If 
every  one  of  these  words  had  been  a  dagger,  I  could 
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with  pleasure  have  stabbed  them  into  his  heart ;  but 
I  will  not  recount  my  frantic  behaviour  on  the  occa- 
sion. I  had  pretty  well  spent  my  tears  before  his 
return  home ;  but  sufficient  remains  of  them  ap- 
peared in  my  swollen  eyes.  He  threw  himself 
sullenly  into  his  chair,  and  for  a  long  time  we  were 
both  silent.  At  length,  in  a  haughty  tone,  he  said, 
'  I  hope,  madam,  your  servants  have  packed  up 
all  your  things  ;  for  the  coach  will  be  ready  by  six 
in  the  morning.'  My  patience  was  totally  subdued 
by  this  provocation,  and  I  answered,  '  No,  sir,  there 
is  a  letter  still  remains  unpacked  ;'  and  then  throw- 
ing it  on  the  table  I  fell  to  upbraiding  him  with  the 
most  bitter  language  I  could  invent. 

"  Whether  guilt,  or  shame,  or  prudence,  re- 
strained him  I  cannot  say  ;  but,  though  he  is  the 
most  passionate  of  men,  he  exerted  110  rage  on 
this  occasion.  He  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary, 
to  pacify  me  by  the  most  gentle  means.  He  swore 
the  phrase  in  the  letter  to  which  I  principally 
objected  was  not  his,  nor  had  he  ever  written  any 
such.  He  owned,  indeed,  the  having  mentioned 
his  marriage,  and  that  preference  which  he  had 
given  to  myself,  but  denied  with  many  oaths  the 
having  assigned  any  such  reason.  And  he  excused 
the  having  mentioned  any  such  matter  at  all  on 
account  of  the  straits  he  was  in  for  money,  arising, 
he  said,  from  his  having  too  long  neglected  his  estate 
in  Ireland.  And  this,  he  said,  which  he  could  not. 
bear  to  discover  to  me,  was  the  only  reason  of  his 
having  so  strenuously  insisted  on  our  journey.  He 
then  used  several  very  endearing  expressions,  and 
concluded  by  a  very  fond  caress,  and  many  violent 
protestations  of  love.  ' 

"  There  was  one  circumstance  which,  though  he 
did  not  appeal  to  it,  had  much  weight  with  me  in 
his  favour,  and  that  was  the  word  jointure  in  the 
tailor's  letter,  whereas  my  aunt  never  had  been 

married,  and  this  Mr.   Fitzpatrick  well  knew. 

As  I  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  fellow  must  have 
inserted  this  of  his  own  head,  or  from  hearsay,  I 
persuaded  myself  he  might  have  ventured  likewise 
on  that  odious  line  on  no  better  authority.  What 
reasoning  was  this,  my  dearl  was  I  not  an  advo- 
cate rather  than  a  judge1? — But  why  do  I  mention 
such  a  circumstance  as  this,  or  appeal  to  it  for  the 
justification  of  my  forgiveness1? — In  short,  had  he 
been  guilty  of  twenty  times  as  much,  half  the  ten- 
derness and  fondness  which  he  used  would  have 
prevailed  on  me  to  have  forgiven  him.  I  now 
made  no  farther  objections  to  our  setting  out,  which 
we  did  the  next  morning,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  week  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Your  curiosity  will  excuse  me  from  relating 
any  occurrences  which  passed  during  our  journey  ; 
for  it  would  indeed  be  highly  disagreeable  to  travel 
it  over  again,  and  no  less  so  to  you  to  travel  it  over 
with  me. 

"  This  seat,  then,  is  an  ancient  mansion-house  :  if 
I  was  in  one  of  those  merry  humours  in  which  you 
have  so  often  seen  me,  I  could  describe  it  to  you 
ridiculously  enough.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  gentleman.  Here  was  room 
enough,  and  not  the  less  room  on  account  of  the 
furniture ;  for  indeed  there  was  very  little  in  it. 
An  old  woman,  who  seemed  coeval  with  the  build- 
ing, and  greatly  resembled  her  whom  Chamont 
mentions  in  the  Orphan,  received  us  at  the  gate, 
and  in  a  howl  scarce  human,  and  to  me  unintel- 
ligible, welcomed  her  master  home.  In  short,  the 
whole  scene  was  so  gloomy  and  melancholy,  that  it 
threw  my  spirits  into  the  lowest  dejection  ;  which 
my  husband  discerning,  instead  of  relieving,  in- 
creased by  two  or  three  malicious  observations. 


'  There  are  good  houses,  madam,'  says  he,  '  as 
you  find,  in  other  places  besides  England ;  but 
perhaps  you  had  rather  be  in  a  dirty  lodging  at 
Bath.' 

"  Happy,  my  dear,  is  the  woman  who,  in  any 
state  of  life,  hath  a  cheerful  good-natured  companion 
to  support  and  comfort  her !  but  why  do  I  i 
on  happy  situations  only  to  aggravate  my  o\\n 
misery'!  my  companion,  far  from  clearing  up  the 
gloom  of  solitude,  soon  convinced  me  that  I  must 
have  been  wretched  with  him  in  any  place,  and  in 
any  condition.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  surly  fellow, 
a  character  perhaps  you  have  never  seen ;  for,  in- 
deed, no  woman  ever  sees  it  exemplified  but  in  a 
father,  a  brother,  or  a  husband ;  and,  though  you 
have  a  father,  he  is  not  of  that  character.  This 
surly  fellow  had  formerly  appeared  to  me  the  very 
reverse,  and  so  he  did  still  to  every  other  person. 
Good  heaven !  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  main- 
tain a  constant  lie  in  his  appearance  abroad  and  in 
company,  and  to  content  himself  with  showing  dis- 
agreeable truth  only  at  home "?  Here,  my  dear,  they 
make  themselves  amends  for  the  uneasy  restraint 
which  they  put  on  their  tempers  in  the  world  ;  for 
I  have  observed,  the  more  merry  and  gay  and  good- 
humoured  my  husband  hath  at  any  time  been  in 
company,  the  more  sullen  and  morose  he  Avas  sure 
to  become  at  our  next  private  meeting.  How  shall 
I  describe  his  barbarity  1  To  my  fondness  he  AVUS 
cold  and  insensible.  My  little  comical  ways,  which 
you,  my  Sophy,  and  which  others,  have  called  so 
agreeable,  he  treated  with  contempt.  In  my  most 
serious  moments  he  sung  and  whistled  ;  and  when- 
ever I  was  thoroughly  dejected  and  miserable  he 
was  angry,  and  abused  me :  for,  though  he  was 
never  pleased  with  my  good-humour,  nor  ascribed 
it  to  my  satisfaction  in  him,  yet  my  low  spirits 
always  offended  him,  and  those  he  imputed  to 
my  repentance  of  having  (as  he  said)  married  an 
Irishman. 

"  You  will  easily  conceive,  my  dear  Graveairs  (I 
ask  your  pardon,  I  really  forgot  myself),  that,  when 
a  woman  makes  an  imprudent  match  in  the  sense 
of  the  world  ;  that  is,  when  she  is  not  an  arrant 
prostitute  to  pecuniary  interest,  she  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  inclination  and  affection  for  her 
man.  You  will  as  easily  believe  that  this  affection 
may  possibly  be  lessened ;  nay,  I  do  assure  you, 
contempt  will  wholly  eradicate  it.  This  contempt 
I  now  began  to  entertain  for  my  husband,  whom  I 
now  discovered  to  be — I  must  use  the  expression — 
an  arrant  blockhead.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  I 
did  not  make  this  discovery  long  before  ;  but  women 
will  suggest  a  thousand  excuses  to  themselves  for 
the  folly  of  those  they  like  :  besides,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  it  requires  a  most  penetrating  eye  to 
discern  a  fool  through  the  disguises  of  gaiety  and 
good  breeding. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that,  when  I  once  de- 
spised my  husband,  as  I  confess  to  you  I  soon  did, 
I  must  consequently  dislike  his  company;  and  in- 
deed I  had  the  happiness  of  being  very  little  trou- 
bled with  it;  for  our  hou^e  was  now  most  elegantly 
furnished,  our  cellars  well  stocked,  and  doirs  and 
horses  provided  in  great  abundance.  As  in y  gentle- 
man therefore  entertained  his  neighbours  -\\itli 
hospitality,  so  his  neighbours  resorted  to  him  with 
great  alacrity ;  and  sports  and  drinking  consumed 
so  much  of  his  time,  that  a  small  part  of  his  con- 
versation, that  is  to  say,  of  his  ill-humours,  fell  to 
my  share. 

"  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I  could  as 
easily  have  avoided  all  other  disagreeable  company  ; 
but,  alas  !  I  was  confined  to  some  which  constantly 
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rraeuted  me  ;  and  the  more,  as  I  saw  no  prospect 
being  relieved  from  them.  These  companions 
;re  my  own  racking  thoughts,  which  plagued  and 
a  manner  haunted  me  night  and  day.  In  this 
uation  I  passed  through  a  scene,  the  horrors  of 
lich  can  neither  be  painted  nor  imagined.  Think, 
y  dear,  figure,  if  you  can,  to  yourself,  what  I  must 
,ve  undergone.  I  became  a  mother  by  the  man  I 
orned,  hated,  and  detested.  I  went  through  all 
e  agonies  and  miseries  of  a  lying-in  (ten  times 
ore  painful  in  such  a  circumstance  than  the  worst 
jour  can  be  when  one  endures  it  for  a  man  one 
res)  in  a  desert,  or  rather,  indeed,  a  scene  of  riot 
.d  revel,  without  a  friend,  without  a  companion, 
without  any  of  those  agreeable  circumstances 
lich  often  alleviate,  and  perhaps  sometimes  more 
an  compensate,  the  sufferings  of  our  sex  at  that 
ason. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

a  which  the  mistake  of  the  landlord  throws  Sophia  into  a 
dreadful  consternation. 

us.  FITZPATRICK  was  proceeding  in  her  narrative 
iien  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  dinner, 
eatly  to  the  concern  of  Sophia ;  for  the  misfor- 
nes  of  her  friend  had  raised  her  anxiety,  and  left 
r  no  appetite  but  what  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  to 
tisfy  by  her  relation. 

The  landlord  now  attended  with  a  plate  under 
s  arm,  and  with  the  same  respect  in  his  counte- 
,nce  and  address  which  he  would  have  put  on 
d  the  ladies  arrived  in  a  coach  and  six. 
The  married  lady  seemed  less  affected  with  her 
m  misfortunes  than  was  her  cousin;  for  the  former 
t  very  heartily,  whereas  the  latter  could  hardly 
-allow  a  morsel.  Sophia  likewise  showed  more 
ncern  and  sorrow  in  her  countenance  than  ap- 
ared  in  the  other  lady ;  who,  having  observed  these 
mptoms  in  her  friend,  begged  her  to  be  comforted, 
ying,  "  Perhaps  all  may  yet  end  better  than  either 
iu  or  I  expect." 
Our  landlord  thought  he  had  now  an  opportunity 

open  his  mouth,  and  was  resolved  not  to  omit  it. 
I  am  sorry7,  madam,''  cries  he,  "  that  your  ladyship 
,n't  eat ;  for  to  be  sure  you  must  be  hungry  after  so 
ng  fasting.  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  not  uneasy  at 
lything,  for,  as  Madam  there  says,  all  may  end  better 
an  anybody  expects.  A  gentleman  who  was  here 
ist  now  brought  excellent  news ;  and  perhaps 
me  folks  who  have  given  other  folks  the  slip  may 
et  to  London  before  they  are  overtaken ;  and  if  they 
o,  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  find  people  who 
ill  be  very  ready  to  receive  them." 

All  persons  under  the  apprehension  of  danger 
onvert  whatever  they  see  and  hear  into  the  objects 
f  that  apprehension.  Sophia  therefore  immediately 
oncluded,  from  the  foregoing  speech,  that  she  was 
nown  and  pursued  by  her  father.  She  was  now 
tmck  with  the  utmost  consternation,  and  for  a  few 
linutes  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  which  she 
o  sooner  recovered  than  she  desired  the  landlord 
o  send  his  servants  out  of  the  room,  and  then,  ad- 
ressing  herself  to  him,  said,  "  I  perceive,  sir,  you 
now  who  we  are  ;  but  I  beseech  you — nay,  I  am 
onvinced,  if  you  have  any  compassion  or  goodness, 
ou  will  not  betray  us.'' 

"  I  betray  your  ladyship  '."^quoth  the  landlord  ;  "  no 
and  then  he  swore  several  very  hearty  oaths)  ;  I 
rould  sooner  be  cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  I 
ate  all  treachery.  I :  I  never  betrayed  any  one  in 
ay  life  yet,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  begin  with  so 
weet  a  lady  as  your  ladyship.  All  the  world  would 
ery  much  blame  me  if  I  should,  since  it  will  be  in 


your  ladyship's  power  so  shortly  to  reward  me.  My 
wife  can  witness  for  me,  I  knew  your  ladyship  the 
moment  you  came  into  the  house  :  I  said  it  was 
your  honour,  before  I  lifted  you  from  your  horse, 
and  I  shall  carry  the  bruises  I  got  in  your  ladyship's 
service  to  the  grave ;  but  what  signified  that,  as  long 
as  I  saved  your  ladyship  1  To  be  sure  some  people 
this  morning  would  have  thought  of  getting  a  reward  ; 
but  no  such  thought  ever  entered  into  my  head.  I 
would  sooner  starve  than  take  any  reward  for  be- 
traying your  ladyship." 

"  I  promise  you,  sir,"  says  Sophia,  "  if  it  be  ever  in 
my  power  to  reward  you,  you  shall  not  lose  by  your 
generosity." 

"  Alack-a-day,  madam  '."  answered  the  landlord  ; 
"  in  your  ladyship's  power !  Heaven  put  it  as  much 
into  your  will !  I  am  only  afraid  your  honour  will 
forget  such  a  poor  man  as  an  innkeeper  ;  but,  if  your 
ladyship  should  not,  I  hope  you  will  remember  what 
reward  I  refused — refused  1  that  is,  I  would  have 
refused,  and  to  be  sure  it  may  be  called  refusing ; 
for  I  might  have  had  it  certainly ;  and  to  be  sure  you 
might  have  been  in  some  houses ; — but,  for  my  part, 
would  not  methinks  for  the  world  have  your  lady- 
ship wrong  me  so  much  as  to  imagine  I  ever  thought 
of  betraying  you,  even  before  I  heard  the  good 
news." 

"What  news,  pray!"  says  Sophia,  something 
eagerly. 

"Hath  not  your  ladyship  heard  it,  then*''  cries 
the  landlord  ;  "  nay,  like  enough,  for  I  heard  it  only 
a  few  minutes  ago ;  and  if  I  had  never  heard  it, 
may  the  devil  fiy  away  with  me  this  instant  if  I 
would  have  betrayed  your  honour !  no,  if  I  would, 
may  I — "  Here  he  subjoined  several  dreadful  impre- 
cations, which  Sophia  at  last  interrupted,  and  begged 
to  know  what  he  meant  by  the  news. — He  was  going 
to  answer,  when  Mrs.  Honour  came  running  into 
the  room,  all  pale  and  breathless,  and  cried  out, 
"  Madam,  we  are  all  undone,  all  ruined,  they  are 
come,  they  are  come '."  These  words  almost  froze 
up  the  blood  of  Sophia  ;  but  Mrs.  Fitrpatrick  asked 
Honour,  who  were  come  ^ — "  Wbol  "  answered  she, 
"  why,  the  French  ;  several  hundred  thousands  of 
them  are  landed,  and  we  shall  be  all  murdered  and 
ravished." 

As  a  miser,  who  hath,  in  some  well-built  city,  a 
cottage,  value  twenty  shillings,  when  at  a  distance 
he  is  alarmed  with  the  news  of  fire,  turns  pale  and 
trembles  at  his  loss ;  but  when  he  finds  the  beautiful 
palaces  only  are  burnt,  and  his  own  cottage  remains 
safe,  he  comes  instantly  to  himself,  and  smiles  at  his 
good  fortunes  :  or  as  (for  we  dislike  something  in 
the  former  simile)  the  tender  mother,  when  terrified 
with  the  apprehension  that  her  darling  boy  is 
drowned,  is  struck  senseless  and  almost  dead  with 
-  consternation  ;  but  when  she  is  told  that  little  master 
is  safe,  and  the  Victory  only,  with  twelve  hundred 
brave  men,  gone  to  the  bottom,  life  and  sense  again 
return,  maternal  fondness  enjoys  the  sudden  relief 
from  all  its  fears,  and  the  general  benevolence, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  deeply  felt  the 
dreadful  catastrophe,  lies  fast  asleep  in  her  mind ; — 
so  Sophia,  than  whom  none  was  more  capable  of 
tenderly  feeling  the  general  calamity  of  her  country, 
found  such  immediate  satisfaction  from  the  relief  of 
those  terrors  she  had  of  being  overtaken  by  her 
father,  that  the  arrival  of  the  French  scarce  made 
any  impression  on  her.  She  gently  chid  her  maid 
for  the  fright  into  which  she  had  thrown  her,  and 
said  "  she  was  glad  it  was  no  worse ;  for  that  she 
had  feared  somebody  else  was  come." 

"Ay,  ay,"  quoth  the  landlord,  smiling,  "her  lady, 
ship  knows  better  things  ;  she  knows  the  French  are 
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our  very  best  friends,  and  come  over  hither  only  for 
our  good.  They  are  the  people  who  are  to  make  Old 
England  flourish  again.  I  warrant  her  honour 
thought  the  duke  was  coming ;  and  that  was  enough 
to  put  her  into  a  fright.  I  was  going  to  tell  your 
ladyship  the  news. — His  honour's  majesty,  Heaven 
bless  him,  hath  given  the  duke  the  slip,  and  is 
marching  as  fast  as  he  can  to  London,  and  ten  thou- 
sand French  are  landed  to  join  him  on  the  road." 

Sophia  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  this  news, 
nor  with  the  gentleman  who  related  it ;  but,  as  she 
still  imagined  he  knew  her  (for  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  suspicion  of  the  real  truth),  she  durst 
not  show  any  dislike.  And  now  the  landlord, 
having  removed  the  cloth  from  the  table,  withdrew  ; 
but  at  his  departure  frequently  repeated  his  hopes 
of  being  remembered  hereafter. 

The  mind  of  Sophia  was  not  at  all  easy  under  the 
supposition  of  being  known  at  this  house  ;  for  she 
still  applied  to  herself  many  things  which  the  land- 
lord had  addressed  to  Jenny  Cameron ;  she  there- 
fore ordered  her  maid  to  pump  out  of  him  by  what 
means  he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  person, 
and  who  had  offered  him  the  reward  for  betraying 
her ;  she  likewise  ordered  the  horses  to  be  in  readi- 
ness by  four  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  promised  to  bear  her  company  ;  and  then, 
composing  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  she  desired 
that  lady  to  continue  her  story. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatriek  concludes  her  history. 

WHILE  Mrs.  Honour,  in  pursuance  of  the  commands 
of  her  mistress,  ordered  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  invited 
my  landlord  and  landlady  to  partake  of  it,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick thus  Avent  on  with  her  relation. 

"  Most  of  the  officers  who  were  quartered  at  a 
town  in  our  neighbourhood  were  of  my  husband's 
acquaintance.  Among  these  was  a  lieutenant,  a 
very  pretty  sort  of  man,  and  who  was  married  to  a 
woman  so  agreeable  both  in  her  temper  and  conver- 
sation, that  from  our  first  knowing  each  other,  which 
was  soon  after  my  lying-in,  we  were  almost  insepara- 
ble companions ;  for  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
myself  equally  agreeable  to  her. 

"  The  lieutenant,  who  was  neither  a  sot  nor  a 
sportsman,  was  frequently  of  our  parties  ;  indeed  he 
was  very  little  with  my  husband,  and  no  more  than 
good-breeding  constrained  him  to  be,  as  he  lived 
almost  constantly  at  our  house.  My  husband  often 
expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  lieutenant's 
preferring  my  company  to  his ;  he  was  very  angry 
with  me  on  that  account,  and  gave  me  many 
a  hearty  curse  for  drawing  away  his  companions  ; 
saying,  '  I  ought  to  be  d — n'd  for  having  spoiled 
one  of  the  prettiest  fellows  in  the  world,  by  making 
a  milksop  of  him.' 

"  You  will  be  mistaken,  my  dear  Sophia,  if  you 
imagine  that  the  anger  of  my  husband  arose  from 
my  depriving  him  of  a  companion ;  for  the  lieute- 
nant was  not  a  person  with  whose  society  a  fool 
could  be  pleased  ;  and,  if  I  should  admit  the  possibi- 
.ity  of  this,  so  little  right  had  my  husband  to  place 
the  loss  of  his  companion  to  me,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  my  conversation  alone  which  induced 
lim  ever  to  come  to  the  house.  No,  child,  it  was 
•.ivy,  the  worst  and  most  rancorous  kind  of  envy, 
the  envy  of  superiority  of  understanding.  The 
wretch  could  not  bear  to  see  my  conversation  pre- 
ferred to  his,  by  a  man  of  whom  he  could  not  enter- 
tain the  least  jealousy.  O  my  dear  Sophy,  you  are 
a  woman  of  sense ;  if  you  marry  a  man,  as  is  most 
probable  you  will,  of  less  capacity  than  yourself, 


make  frequent  trials  of  his  temper  before  marriage, 
and  see  whether  he  can  bear  to  submit  to  such  a  supe- 
riority.—  Promise  me,  Sophy,  you  will  take  this 
advice  ;  for  you  will  hereafter  find  its  importance." 
"  It  is  very  likely  I  shall  never  marry  at  all,"  an- 
swered Sophia ;  "  I  think,  at  least,  I  shall  never 
marry  a  man  in  whose  understanding  I  see  any  de- 
fects before  marriage  ;  and  I  promise  you  I  would 
rather  give  up  my  own  than  see  any  such  afterwards." 
"  Give  up  your  understanding !"  replied  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick ;  "  Oh,  fie,  child !  I  will  not  believe  so  meanly 
of  you.  Everything  else  I  might  myself  be  brought 
to  give  up  ;  but  never  this.  Nature  would  not 
have  allotted  this  superiority  to  the  wife  in  so  many 
instances,  if  she  had  intended  we  should  all  of  us 
have  surrendered  it  to  the  husband.  This,  indeed, 
men  of  sense  never  expect  of  us  ;  of  which  the  lieu- 
tenant I  have  just  mentioned  was  one  notable  ex- 
ample ;  for  though  he  had  a  very  good  understanding, 
he  always  acknowledged  (as  was  really  true)  that 
his  wife  had  a  better.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  one 
reason  of  the  hatred  my  tyrant  bore  her. 

"  Before  he  would  be  so  governed  by  a  wife,  he 
said,  especially  such  an  ugly  b —  (for,  indeed,  she 
was  not  a  regular  beauty,  but  very  agreeable  and 
extremely  genteel)  he  would  see  all  the  women  upon 
earth  at  the  devil,  which  was  a  very  usual  phrase 
with  him.  He  said,  he  wondered  what  I  could  see 
in  her  to  be  so  charmed  with  her  company  :  since 
this  woman,  says  he,  hath  come  among  us,  there  is 
an  end  of  your  beloved  reading,  which  you  pretended 
to  like  so  much,  that  you  could  not  afford  time  to 
return  the  visits  of  the  ladies  in  this  country  ;  and  I 
must  confess  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  little  rudeness 
this  way ;  for  the  ladies  there  are  at  least  no  better 
than  the  mere  country  ladies  here  ;  and  I  think  I 
need  make  no  other  excuse  to  you  for  declining  any 
intimacy  with  them. 

"  This  correspondence,  however,  continued  a 
whole  year,  even  all  the  while  the  lieutenant  was 
quartered  in  that  town  ;  for  which  I  was  contented 
to  pay  the  tax  of  being  constantly  abused  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned  by  my  husband ;  I  mean 
when  he  was  at  home  ;  for  he  was  frequently  absent 
a  month  at  a  time  at  Dublin,  and  once  made  a 
journey  of  two  months  to  London:  in  all  which 
journeys  I  thought  it  a  very  singular  happiness  that 
he  never  once  desired  my  company ;  nay,  by  his 
frequent  censures  on  men  who  could  not  travel,  as 
he  phrased  it,  without  a  wife  tied  up  to  their  tail,  he 
sufficiently  intimated  that,  had  I  been  never  so  de- 
sirous of  accompanying  him,  my  wishes  would  have 
been  in  vain;  but,  Heaven  knows,  such  wishes  were 
very  far  from  my  thoughts. 

"  At  length  my  friend  was  removed  from  me,  and 
I  was  again  left  to  my  solitude,  to  the  tormenting 
conversation  with  my  own  reflections,  and  to  apply 
to  books  for  my  only  comfort.  I  now  read  almost 
all  day  long.  —How  many  books  do  you  think  I  read 
in  three  months  1"  "  I  can't  guess,  indeed,  cousin," 
answered  Sophia.  "Perhaps  half  a  score."  "Half 
a  score  !  half  a  thousand,  child  !"  answered  the  other. 
"I  read  a  good  deal  in  Daniel's  English  Histon  of 
France;  a  great  deal  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  the  Ata- 
lantas,  Pope's  Homer,  Dryden's  Plays,  Chilling- 
worth,  the  Countess  D'Anois,  and  Locke's  Human 
Understanding. 

"  During  this  interval  I  wrote  three  very  suppli- 
cating, and,  I  thought,  moving  letters  to  my  aunt ; 
but,  as  I  received  no  answer  to  any  of  them,  my 
disdain  would  not  suffer  me  to  continue  my  applica- 
tion."— Here  she  stopped,  and,  looking  earnestly  at 
Sophia,  said,  "Methinks,  my  dear,  I  read  something 
in  your  eyes  \vhich  reproaches  me  of  a  neglect  in 
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)ther  place,  where  I  should  have  met  with  a  kinder 
urn."  "  Indeed,  dear  Harriet,"  answered  Sophia, 
our  story  is  an  apology  for  any  neglect ;  but,  in- 
•d,  I  feel" that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  remissness, 
hout  so  good  an  excuse. — Yet  pray  proceed ;  for 
jng,  though  I  tremble,  to  hear  the  end." 
Thus,  then,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  resumed  her  narra- 
e  : — "  My  husband  now  took  a  second  journey  to 
gland,  where  he  continued  upwards  of  three 
nths  :  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  I  led  a 

which  nothing  but  having  led  a  worse  could 
ke  me  think  tolerable ;  for  perfect  solitude  can 
er  be  reconciled  to  a  social  mind,  like  mine,  but 
en  it  relieves  you  from  the  company  of  those  you 
e.  What  add'ed  to  my  wretchedness  was  the  loss 
my  little  infant :  not  that  I  pretend  to  have  had 
it  that  extravagant  tenderness  of  which  I  believe 
light  have  been  capable  under  other  circumstances  ; 
t  I  resolved,  in  every  instance,  to  discharge  the 
y  of  the  tenderest  mother ;  and  this  care  pre- 
ited  me  from  feeling  the  weight  of  that  heaviest  of 
things,  when  it  can  be  at  all  said  to  lie  heavy  on 
r  hands. 

« I  had  spent  full  ten  weeks  almost  entirely  by 
self,  having  seen  nobody  all  that  time,  except  my 
vants  and  a  very  few  visitors,  when  a  young  lady, 
elation  to  my  husband,  came  from  a  distant  part 
Ireland  to  visit  me.  She  had  stayed  once  before 
veek  at  my  house,  and  then  I  gave  her  a  pressing 
ritation  to  return ;  for  she  was  a  very  agreeable 
iman,  and  had  improved  good  natural  parts  by  a 
sper  education.  Indeed,  she  was  to  me  a  welcome 
est. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  perceiving  me  in 
ry  low  spirits,  without  inquiring  the  cause,  which, 
leed,  she  very  well  knew,  the  young  lady  fell  to 
mpassionating  my  case.  She  said,  '  Though  po- 
eness  had  prevented  me  from  complaining  to  my 
sband's  relations  of  his  behaviour,  yet  they  all 
•re  very  sensible  of  it,  and  felt  great  concern  upon 
it  account ;  but  none  more  than  herself.'  And 
er  some  more  general  discourse  on  this  head, 
lich  I  own  I  could  not  forbear  countenancing, 
last,  after  much  previous  precaution  and  enjoined 
ncealment,  she  communicated  to  me,  as  a  profound 
:ret — that  my  husband  kept  a  mistress. 

You  will  certainly  imagine  I  heard  this  news 
th  the  utmost  insensibility — Upon  my  word,  if 
u  do,  your  imagination  will  mislead  you.  Con- 
onpt  had  not  so  kept  down  my  anger  to  my 
isband,  but  that  hatred  rose  again  on  this  oc- 
siou.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  1  Are  we 

abominably  selfish,  that  we  can  be  concerned 
others  having  possession  even  of  what  we  despise  ? 
are  we  not  rather  abominably  vain,  and  is  not  this 
e  greatest  injury  done  to  our  vanity  1  What  think 
u,  Sophia  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  answered  Sophia ;  "  I 
ve  never  troubled  myself  with  any  of  these  deep 
ntemplations ;  but  I  think  the  lady  did  very  ill  in 
mmunicating  to  you  such  a  secret." 
"  And  yet,  my  dear,  this  conduct  is  natural,"  re- 
ied  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick;  "  and,  when  you  have  seen 
.d  read  as  much  as  myself,  you  will  acknowledge  it 
be  so." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  is  natural,"  returned  So- 
lia ;  "  for  I  want  neither  reading  nor  experience  to 
nvince  me  that  it  is  very  dishonourable  and  very 
-natured  :  nay,  it  is  surely  as  ill-bred  to  tell  a  hus- 
or  wife  of  the  faults  of  each  other  as  to  tell 
em  of  their  own." 

"  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  "  my  hus- 
nd  at  last  returned ;  and,  if  I  am  thoroughly 
quainted  with  my  own  thoughts,  I  hated  him 


now  more  than  ever;  but  I  despised  him  rather 
less :  for  certainly  nothing  so  much  weakens  our 
contempt,  as  an  injury  done  to  our  pride  or  our 
vanity. 

"  He  now  assumed  a  carriage  to  me  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  lately  worn,  and  so  nearly 
resembling  his  behaviour  the  first  week  of  our  mar- 
riage, that,  had  I  now  had  any  spark  of  love  remain- 
ing, he  might,  possibly,  have  rekindled  my  fondness 
for  him.  But,  though  hatred  may  succeed  to  con- 
tempt, and  may  perhaps  get  the  better  of  it,  love,  I 
believe,  cannot.  The  truth  is,  the  passion  of  love  is 
too  restless  to  remain  contented  without  the  grati- 
fication which  it  receives  from  its  object :  and  one 
can  no  more  be  inclined  to  love  without  loving 
than  we  can  have  eyes  without  seeing.  When  a 
husband,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  this 
passion,  it  is  most  probable  some  other  man — I  say, 
my  dear,  if  your  husband  grows  indifferent  to  you — 
if  you  once  come  to  despise  him — I  say, — that  is, — 
if  you  have  the  passion  of  love  in  you — Lud!  I  have 
bewildered  myself  so — but  one  is  apt,  in  these  ab- 
stracted considerations,  to  lose  the  concatenation  of 
ideas,  as  Mr.  Locke  says: — in  short,  the  truth  is, — 
in  short,  I  scarce  know  what  it  is ;  but,  as  I  was 
saying,  my  husband  returned,  and  his  behaviour,  at 
first,  greatly  surprised  me  ;  but  he  soon  acquainted 
me  with  the  motive,  and  taught  me  to  account  for  it. 
In  a  word,  then,  he  had  spent  and  lost  all  the  ready 
money  of  my  fortune ;  and,  as  he  could  mortgage 
his  own  estate  no  deeper,  he  was  now  desirous  tc 
supply  himself  with  cash  for  his  extravagance,  by 
selling  a  little  estate  of  mine,  which  he  could  not  do 
without  my  assistance ;  and  to  obtain  this  favour  was 
the  whole  and  sole  motive  of  all  the  fondness  which 

i  he  now  put  on. 

"  With  this  I  peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  I 
told  him,  and  I  told  him  truly,  that,  had  I  been 

'•  possessed  of  the  Indies  at  our  first  marriage,  he 
might  have  commanded  it  all;  for  it  had  been  a 
constant  maxim  with  me,  that  where  a  woman 
disposes  of  her  heart  she  should  always  deposit  her 
fortune ;  but,  as  he  had  been  so  kind,  long  ago, 
to  restore  the  former  into  my  possession,  I  was 
resolved  likewise  to  retain  what  little  remained  of 
the  latter. 

"  I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  passion  into 
which  these  words,  and  the  resolute  air  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  threw  him  :  nor  will  I  trouble 
you  with  the  whole  scene  which  succeeded  between 
us.  Out  came,  you  may  be  well  assured,  the  story 
of  the  mistress  ;  and  out  it  did  come>  with  all  the 
embellishments  which  anger  and  disdain  could  bestow 
upon  it. 

"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  seemed  a  little  thunderstruck 
"with  this,  and  more  confused  than  I  had  seen  him ; 
though  his  ideas  are  always  confused  enough,  heaven 
knows.  He  did  not,  however,  endeavour  to  ex- 
culpate himself;  but  took  a  method  which  almost 
equally  confounded  me.  What  was  this  but  recri- 
mination t  He  affected  to  be  jealous  : he  may, 

for  aught  I  know,  be  inclined  enough  to  jealousv  in 
his  natural  temper :  nay,  he  must  have  had  it  from 
nature,  or  the  devil  must  have  put  it  into  his  head  ; 
for  I  defy  all  the  world  to  cast  a  just  aspersion  on 
my  character :  nay,  the  most  scandalous  tongues 
have  never  dared  censure  my  reputation.  My  fame, 

I  I  thank  heaven,  hath  been  always  as  spotless  as  my 
life  ;  and  let  falsehood  itself  accuse  that  if  it  dare. 
No,  my  dear  Graveairs,  however  provoked,  however 
ill-treated,  however  injured  in  my  love,  I  have  firmly 
resolved  never  to  give  the  least  room  for  censure  on 
this  account. — And  yet,  my  dear,  there  are  some 
people  so  malicious,  some  tongues  so  venomous,  that 
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no  innocence  can  escape  them.  The  most  unde- 
signed word,  the  most  accidental  look,  the  least 
familiarity,  the  most  innocent  freedom,  will  be  mis- 
construed, and  magnified  into  I  know  not  what,  by 
some  people.  But  I  despise,  my  dear  Graveairs,  I 
despise  all  such  slander.  No  such  malice,  I  assure 
you,  ever  gave  me  an  uneasy  moment.  No,  no,  I 
promise  you  I  am  above  all  that. — But  where  was  It 

0  let  me  see,  I  told  you  my  husband  was  jealous — 
And  of  whom,  pray? — Why,  of  whom  but  the  lieu- 
tenant I  mentioned  to  you  before  1     He  was  obliged 
to  resort   above  a  year  and  more  back  to  find  any 
object  for  this  unaccountable  passion,   if,  indeed  he 
really  felt  any  such,  and  was  not  an  arrant  counter- 
feit in  order  to  abuse  me. 

"  But  I  have  tired  you  already  with  too  many  par- 
ticulars. I  will  now  bring  my  story  to  a  very  speedy 
conclusion.  In  short,  then,  after  many  scenes  very 
unworthy  to  be  repeated,  in  which  my  cousin  en- 
gaged so  heartily  on  my  side,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at 
last  turned  her  out  of  doors ;  when  he  found  I  was 
neither  to  be  soothed  nor  bullied  into  compliance, 
he  took  a  very  violent  method  indeed.  Perhaps  you 
will  conclude  he  beat  me  ;  but  this,  though  he  hath 
approached  very  near  to  it,  he  never  actually  did. 
He  confined  me  to  my  room,  without  suffering  me 
to  have  either  pen,  ink,  paper,  or  book  :  and  a  ser- 
vant every  day  made  my  bed,  and  brought  me  my 
food. 

"  "When  I  had  remained  a  week  under  this  impri- 
sonment, he  made  me  a  visit,  and,  with  the  voice 
of  a  schoolmaster,  or,  what  is  often  much  the  same, 
of  a  tyrant,  asked  me,  '  If  I  would  yet  comply*' 

1  answered,  very  stoutly,  '  That  I  would  die  first.' 
1  Then  so  you  shall,  and  be  d — nd !'  cries    he  ;   '  for 
you  shall  never  go  alive  out  of  this  room.' 

"  Here  I  remained  a  fortnight  longer  ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  my  constancy  was  almost  subdued,  and  I 
began  to  think  of  submission  ;  when,  one  day,  in  the 
absence  of  my  husband,  who  was  gone  abroad  for 
some  short  time,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  an  accident  happened. — I — at  a  time  when  I 
began  to  give  way  to  the  utmost  despair every- 
thing would  be  excusable  at  such  a  time — at  that 

very  time  I  received But  it  would  take  up  an 

hour  to  tell  you  all  particulars. — In  one  word,  then 
(for  I  will  not  tire  you  with  circumstances),  gold, 
the  common  key  to  all  padlocks,  opened  my  door, 
and  set  me  at  liberty. 

"  I  now  made  haste  to  Dublin,  where  I  immedi- 
ately procured  a  passage  to  England  ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Bath,  in  order  to  throw  myself  into  the 
protection  of  my  aunt,  or  of  your  father,  or  of  any 
relation  who  would  afford  it  me.  My  husband 
overtook  me  last  night  at  the  inn  where  I  lay,  and 
which  you  left  a  few  minutes  before  me  ;  but  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  escape  him,  and  to  follow  you. 

"  And  thus,  my  dear,  ends  my  history :  a  tragical 
one,  I  am  sure,  it  is  to  myself;  but,  perhaps,  I  ought 
rather  to  apologise  to  you  for  its  dulness." 

Sophia  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  answered,  "  In- 
deed, Harriet,  I  pity  you  from  my  soul '. But 

what  could  you  expect  1  Why,  why,  would  you 
marry  an  Irishman!" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  your  cen- 
sure is  unjust.  There  are,  among  the  Irish,  men  of 
as  much  worth  and  honour  as  any  among  the  English  : 
nay,  to  speak  the  truth,  generosity  of  spirit  is  rather 
more  common  among  them.  I  have  known  some 
examples  there,  too,  of  good  husbands  ;  and  I  believe 
these  are  not  Tery  plenty  in  England.  Ask  me, 
rather,  what  I  could  expect  when  I  married  a  fool ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  solemn  truth ;  I  did  not  know 
him  to  be  so." — "  Cau  no  man,"  said  Sophia,  in  a 


very  low  and  altered  voice,  "  do  you  think,  make  a 
bad   husband,  who  is  not  a   fooll"     "That, 
swered  the  other,  "  is  too  general  a  negative  ;   bat  | 
none,   I  believe,  is  so  likely  as   a  fool   to  prove  so. '•< 
Among  my  acquaintance,  the  silliest  fellows  are  ihe 
worst  husbands  ;  and   I  will  venture  to  assert,  as  a 
fact,  that  a  man  of  sense  rarely  behaves  very  ill  to  a 
wife  who  deserves  very  well." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  dreadful  alarm  in  the  inn,  with  the  arrival  of    an  unex- 
pected friend  of  Mrs.  FiUpatrick. 

SOPHIA  now,  at  the  desire  of  her  cousin,  related— 
not  what  follows,  but  what  hath  gone  before  in  this 
history  :  for  which  reason  the  reader  will,  I  suppobe( 
excuse  me  for  not  repeating  it  over  again. 

One  remark,  however,  I  cannot  forbear  making  on 
her  narrative,  namely,  that  she  made  no  more  men. 
tion  of  Jones,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  than 
if  there  had  been  no  such  person  alive.  This  1  will 
neither  endeavour  to  account  for  nor  to  excuse. 
Indeed,  if  this  may  be  called  a  kind  of  dishonesty, 
it  seems  the  more  inexcusable,  from  the  apparent 
openness  and  explicit  sincerity  of  the  other  lady.— 
But  so  it  was. 

Just  as  Sophia  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
story,  there  arrived  in  the  room  where  the  two 
ladies  were  sitting  a  noise,  not  unlike,  in  loudness, 
to  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds  just  let  out  from  their 
kennel ;  nor,  in  shrillness,  to  cats,  when  caterwaul- 
ing ;  or  to  screech  owls;  or,  indeed,  more  like  (for 
what  animal  can  resemble  a  human  voice?)  to* 
those  sounds  which,  in  the  pleasant  mansions  of 
that  gate  which  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
duplicity  of  tongues,  issue  from  the  mouths,  and- 
sometimes  from  the  nostrils,  of  those  fair  river  nymphs, 
ycleped  of  old  the  Naiades ;  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
translated  oyster-wenches  :  for  when,  instead  of  the 
ancient  libations  of  milk  and  honey  and  oil,  the* 
rich  distillation  from  the  juniper-berry,  or,  perhaps, 
from  malt,  hath,  by  the  early  devotion  of  their  vota- 
ries, been  poured  forth  in  great  abundance,  should 
any  daring  tongue  with  unhallowed  license  profane, 
i.  e.  depreciate ,  the  delicate  fat  Milton  oyster,  the, 
plaice  sound  and  firm,  the  flounder  as  much  alive  at 
when  in  the  water,  the  shrimp  as  big  as  a  prawn, 
the  fine  cod  alive  but  a  few  hours  ago,  or  any  other 
of  the  various  treasures  which  those  water-deities 
who  fish  the  sea  and  rivers  have  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  nymphs,  the  angry  NaVades  lift  up  their 
immortal  voices,  and  the  profane  wretch  is  struck 
deaf  for  his  impiety. 

Such  was  the  noise  which  now  burst  from  one  of 
ihe  rooms  below ;  and  soon  the  thunder,  which 
long  had  rattled  at  a  distance,  began  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  till,  having  ascended  by  degrees 
up  stairs,  it  at  last  entered  the  apartment  where  the 
ladies  were.  In  short,  to  drop  all  metaphor  and 
figure,  Mrs.  Honour,  having  scolded  violently  belowt 
stairs,  and  continued  the  same  all  the  way  up,  came 
in  to  her  mistress  in  a  most  outrageous  passion, 
rying  out,  "  What  doth  your  ladyship  think  t  Would 
you  imagine  that  this  impudent  villain,  the  master 
of  this  house,  hath  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me, 
nay,  to  stand  it  out  to  my  face,  that  your  ladyship  i» 
that  nasty,  stinking  wh — re  (Jenny  Cameron  they 
call  her),  that  runs  about  the  country  with  the  Pre- 
tender 1  Nay,  the  lying,  saucy  villain  had  the  as- 
surance to  tell  me  that  your  ladyship  had  owned 
yourself  to  be  so  :  but  I  have  clawed  the  rascal ;  1 
have  left  the  marks  of  my  nails  in  his  impudent  face. 
My  lady !  says  I,  you  saucy  scoundrel :  my  lady  is 
m*;at  for  no  pretenders.  She  is  a  young  lady  of  a» 
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Jxl  fashion,  and  family,  and  fortune,  as  any  in 
Imersetshire.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  great 
liire  Western,  sirrah  ]  She  is  his  only  daughter  ; 

1;  is ,  and  heiress  to  all  his  great  estate.     My 

l.y  to  be  called  a  nasty  Scotch  wh — re  hy  such  a 
f-let ! — To  be  sure  I  wish  I  had  knocked  his  brains 
it  with  the  punch-bowl." 

The  principal  uneasiness  with  which  Sophia  was 
:cted  on  this  occasion  Honour  had  herself  caused, 
having  in  her  passion  discovered  who  she  was. 
iwever,  as  this  mistake  of  ihe  landlord  sufficiently 
ounted  for  those  passages  which  Sophia  had  be- 
e  mistaken,  she  acquired  some  ease  on  that 
ount ;  nor  could"  she,  upon  the  whole,  forbear 
iling.  This  enraged  Honour,  and  she  cried, 
ndeed,  madam,  I  did  not  think  your  ladyship 
uld  have  made  a  laughing  matter  of  it.  To  be 
led  whore  by  such  an  impudent  low  rascal.  Your 
yship  may  be  angry  with  me,  for  aught  I  know, 
taking  your  part,  since  proffered  service,  they 
,  stinks  ;  but  to  be  sure  I  could  never  bear  to  hear 
lady  of  mine  called  whore. — Nor  will  I  bear  it. 
m  sure  your  ladyship  is  as  virtuous  a  lady  as  ever 
foot  on  English  ground,  and  I  will  claw  any 
.ain's  eyes  out  who  dares  for  to  offer  to  presume 
to  say  the  least  word  to  the  contrary.  Nobody 
•r  could  say  the  least  ill  of  the  character  of  any 
y  that  ever  I  waited  upon." 

Sine  ilia  lachryma ;  in  plain  truth,  Honour  had 
much  love  for  her  mistress  as  most  servants  have, 
it  is  to  say — But  besides  this,  her  pride  obliged 
r  to  support  the  character  of  the  lady  she  waited 
;  for  she  thought  her  own  was  in  a  very  close 
,nner  connected  with  it.  In  proportion  as  the 
aracter  of  her  mistress  was  raised,  hers  likewise, 
she  conceived,  was  raised  with  it ;  and,  on  the 
itrary,  she  thought  the  one  could  not  be  lowered 
thout  the  other. 
On  this  subject,  reader,  I  must  stop  a  moment,  to 

I  thee  a  story.     "  The  famous  Nell  Gwynn,  step- 
ig  one  day,  from  a  house  where  she  had  made  a 
art  visit,  into  her  coach,  saw  a   great  mob  assem- 
id,   and  her  footman  all  bloody  and    dirty ;    the 
low,  being  asked  by  his  mistress  the  reason  of  his 
mg  in  that  condition,  answered,  I  have  been  fight- 
*,   madam,   with  an  impudent    rascal  who  called 
ur  ladyship  a  wh — re."     "  You  blockhead,"  re- 
ed Mrs.  Gwynn,  "  at  this  rate  you  must  tight  every 
y  of  your  life  ;  why,  you  fool,  all  the  world  knows 

"Do  they*"  cries  the  fellow,  in  a  muttering 
ice,  after  he  had  shut  the  coach-door,  "  they  shan't 

II  me  a  whore's  footman  for  all  that." 

Thus  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Honour  appears  natu- 
l  enough,  even  it  if  were  to  be  no  otherwise  ac- 
unted  for ;  but,  in  reality,  there  was  another 
use  of  her  anger  ;  for  which  we  must  beg  leave  to 
mind  our  reader  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  in 
e  above  simile.  There  are  indeed  certain  liquors, 
lich,  being  applied  to  our  passions,  or  to  fire,  pro- 
ce  effects  the  very  reverse  of  those  produced  by 
\ter,  as  they  serve  to  kindle  and  inflame,  rather 
an  to  extinguish.  Among  these,  the  generous 
juor  called  punch  is  one.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
ithout  reason,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Cheney  used 
call  drinking  punch  pouring  liquid  fire  down 
>ur  throat. 

Now,  Mrs.  Honour  had  unluckily  poured  so 
uch  of  this  liquid  fire  down  her  throat,  that  the 
aoke  of  it  began  to  ascend  into  her  pericranium 
id  blinded  the  eyes  of  Reason,  which  is  there  sup- 
ised  to  keep  her  residence,  while  the  fire  itself 
om  the  stomach  easily  reached  the  heart,  and 
icre  inflamed  the  noble  passion  of  pride.  So  that, 
pon  the  whole,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the 


violent  rage  of  the  waiting-woman ;  though  at  first 
sight  we  must  confess  the  cause  seems  inadequate 
to  the  effect. 

Sophia  and  her  cousin  both  did  all  in  their  power 
to  extinsuish  those  flames  which  had  roared  so 
loudly  alf  over  the  house.  They  at  length  prevailed  ; 
or,  to  carry  the  metaphor  one  step  farther,  the  tire, 
having  consumed  all  the  fuel  which  the  language 
affords,  to  wit,  every  reproachful  term  in  it,  at  last 
went  out  of  its  own  accord. 

But,  though  tranquillity  was  restored  above 
stairs,  it  was  not  so  below  ;  where  my  landlady, 
highly  resenting  the  injury  done  to  the  beauty  of 
her  husband  by  the  flesh-spades  of  Mrs.  Honour, 
called  aloud  for  revenge  and  justice.  As  to  the 
poor  man,  who  had  principally  suffered  in  the  en- 
gagement, he  was  perfectly  quiet.  Perhaps  the 
blood  which  he  lost  might  have  cooled  his  anger  : 
for  the  enemy  had  not  only  applied  her  nails  to  his 
cheeks,  but  likewise  her  fist  to  his  nostrils,  which 
lamented  the  blow  with  tears  of  blood  in  great 
abundance.  To  this  we  may  add  reflections  on  his 
mistake  ;  but  indeed  nothing  so  effectually  silenced 
his  resentment  as  the  manner  in  which  he  now  dis- 
covered his  error ;  for  as  to  the  behaviour  of  Mrs. 
Honour,  it  had  the  more  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion, 
but  he  was  now  assured  by  a  person  of  great  figure, 
and  who  was  attended  by  a  great  equipage,  that  one 
of  the  ladies  was  a  woman  of  fashion  and  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

By  the  orders  of  this  person,  the  landlord  now 
ascended,  and  acquainted  our  fair  travellers  that  a 
great  gentleman  below  desired  to  do  them  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  them.  Sophia  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  at  this  message,  though  the  reader 
will  conclude  it  was  too  civil,  notwithstanding  the 
landlord's  blunder,  to  have  come  from  her  father ; 
but  fear  hath  the  common  fault  of  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  is  apt  to  conclude  hastily  from  every  slight  cir- 
cumstance, without  examining  the  evidence  on  both 
sides. 

To  ease  the  reader's  curiosity,  therefore,  rather 
than  his  apprehensions,  we  proceed  to  inform  him 
that  an  Irish  peer  had  arrived  very  late  that  evening 
at  the  inn,  in  his  way  to  London.  This  nobleman, 
having  sallied  from  his  supper  at  the  hurricane 
before  commemorated,  had  seen  the  ^attendant  of 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and,  upon  a  short  inquiry,  was  in- 
formed that  her  lady,  with  whom  he  was  very  parti- 
cularly acquainted,  was  above.  This  information  he 
had  no  sooner  received  than  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  landlord,  pacified  him,  and  sent  him  up  stairs 
with  compliments  rather  civiller  than  those  which 
were  delivered. 

It  may  perhaps  be  wondered  at  that  the  waiting- 
woman  herself  was  not  the  messenger  employed  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 
at  present  qualified  for  that,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
office.  The  rum  (for  so  the  landlord  chose  to  call 
the  distillation  from  malt)  had  basely  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fatigue  which  the  poor  woman  bad 
undergone,  and  had  made  terrible  depredations  on 
her  noble  faculties,  at  a  time  when  they  were  very 
unable  to  resist  the  attack. 

We  shall  not  describe  this  tragical  scene  too  fully  ; 
but  we  thought  ourselves  obliged,  by  that  historic 
integrity  which  we  profess,  shortly  to  hint  a  matter 
which  we  would  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  ha\e 
spared.  Many  historians,  indeed,  for  want  of  this 
integrity,  or  of  diligence,  to  say  no  worse,  oiten  leave 
the  reader  to  find  out  these  little  circumstances  in 
the  dark,  and  sometimes  to  his  great  confusion  and 
perplexity. 

Sophia   was   very  soon  eased   ot    her   causeless 
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fright  by  the  entry  of  the  noble  pee-r,  who  was 
not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  but  hi  reality  a  very  particular  friend  of 
that  lady.  To  say  truth,  it  was  by  his  assistance 
that  she  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  her 
husband ;  for  this  nobleman  had  the  same  gallant 
disposition  with  those  renowned  knights  of  whom 
we  read  in  heroic  story,  and  had  delivered  many 
an  imprisoned  nymph  from  durance.  He  was  in- 
deed as  bitter  an  enemy  to  the  savage  authority 
too  often  exercised  by  husbands  and  fathers,  over 
the  young  and  lovely  of  the  other  sex,  as  ever 
knight-errant  was  to  the  barbarous  power  of  en- 
chanters :  nay,  to  say  truth,  I  have  often  sus- 
pected that  those  very  enchanters  with  which  ro- 
mance every  where  abounds  were  in  reality  no  other 
than  the  husbands  of  those  days ;  and  matrimony 
itself  was,  perhaps,  the  enchanted  castle  in  which 
the  nymphs  were  said  to  be  confined. 

This  nobleman  had  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fitzpatrick,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
acquainted  with  the  lady.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  he  hear  of  her  confinement,  than  he  earnestly 
applied  himself  to  procure  her  liberty  ;  which  he 
presently  effected,  not  by  storming  the  castle,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  ancient  heroes,  but  by 
corrupting  the  governor,  in  conformity  with  the 
modern  art  of  war,  in  which  craft  is  held  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  valour,  and  gold  is  found  to  be  more  irre- 
sistible than  either  lead  or  steel. 

This  circumstance,  however,  as  the  lady  did  not 
think  it  material  enough  to  relate  to  her  friend,  we 
would  not  at  that  time  impart  it  to  the  reader. 
We  rather  chose  to  leave  him  a  while  under  a  sup- 
position that  she  had  found,  or  coined,  or  by  some 
very  extraordinary,  perhaps  supernatural,  means, 
had  possessed  herself  of  the  money  with  which  she 
had  bribed  her  keeper,  than  to  interrupt  her  nar- 
rative by  giving  a  hint  of  what  seemed  to  her  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  mentioned. 

The  peer,  after  a  short  conversation,  could  not 
forbear  expressing  some  surprise  at  meeting  the 
lady  in  that  place ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  tell- 
ing her  he  imagined  she  had  been  gone  to  Bath. 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  very  freely  answered,  "  That  she 
had  been  prevented  in  her  purpose  by  the  arrival 
of  a  person  she  need  not  mention.  In  short," 
says  she,  "  I  was  overtaken  by  my  husband  (for  I 
need  not  affect  to  conceal  what  the  world  knows 
too  well  already).  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  am  now  going  to 
London  with  this  young  lady,  who  is  a  near  relation 
of  mine,  and  who  hath  escaped  from  as  great  a  tyrant 
as  my  own." 

His  lordship,  concluding  that  this  tyrant  was 
likewise  a  husband,  made  a  speech  full  of  compli- 
ments to  both  the  ladies,  and  as  full  of  invectives 
against  his  own  sex;  nor  indeed  did  he  avoid 
some  oblique  glances  at  the  matrimonial  institution 
itself,  and  at  the  unjust  powers  given  by  it  to  man 
over  the  more  sensible  and  more  meritorious  part 
of  the  species.  He  ended  his  oration  with  an  offer 
of  his  protection,  and  of  his  coach  and  six,  which  was 
instantly  accepted  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  at  last, 
upon  her  persuasions,  by  Sophia. 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  his  lordship  took 
his  leave,  and  the  ladies  retired  to  rest,  where  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  entertained  her  cousin  with  many  high 
encomiums  on  the  character  of  the  noble  peer,  and 
enlarged  very  particularly  on  his  great  fondness 
for  his  wife ;  saying,  she  believed  he  was  almost 
the  only  person  of  high  rank  who  was  entirely 
constant  to  the  marriage  bed.  "  Indeed,"  added 
she  "  my  dear  Sophy,  that  is  a  very  rare  virtue 


amongst  men  of  condition.  Never  expect  it  when 
you  marry ;  for,  believe  me,  if  you  do,  you  will  cf-r- 
tainly  be  deceived." 

A  gentle  sigh  stole  from  Sophia  at  these  wonK 
which  perhaps  contributed  to  form  a  dream  of  no 
very  pleasant  kind  ;  but,  as  she  never  revealed  this 
dream  to  any  one,  so  the  reader  cannot  expect  to  see 
it  related  here. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The   morning  introduced  in   some  pretty   writing.      A.  *\  <<  .• 
coach.     The  civility  of  chambermaids.     The  heroic  tennfl 
of  Sophia.      Her  generosity.     The  return  to  it.      T 
parture  of  the  company,  and  their  arrival  at   London  ;  'with 
some  remarks  for  the  use  of  travellers. 

THOSE  members  of  society  who  are  born  to  furnish 
the  blessings  of  life  now  began  to  light  their  candles, 
in  order  to  pursue  their  daily  labours,  for  thy 
those  who  are  born  to  enjoy  these  blessings.  The 
sturdy  hind  now  attends  the  levee  of  his  fellow- 
labourer  the  ox  ;  the  cunning  artificer,  the  diligent 
mechanic,  spring  from  their  hard  mattress  ;  and  now 
the  bonny  housemaid  begins  to  repair  the  disordered 
drumroom,  while  the  riotous  authors  of  that  disorder, 
in  broken  interrupted  slumbers,  tumble  and  toss,  as 
if  the  hardness  of  down  disquieted  their  repose. 

In  simple  phrase,  the  clock  had  no  sooner  struck 
seven  than  the  ladies  were  ready  for  their  journey ; 
and,  at  their  desire,  his  lordship  and  his  equipage 
were  prepared  to  attend  them. 

And  now  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  arose  ;  and 
this  was  how  his  lordship  himself  should  be  con- 
veyed ;  for  though  in  stage-coaches,  where  pas- 
sengers are  properly  considered  as  so  much  lug- 
gage, the  ingenious  coachman  stows  half  a  dozen  ' 
with  perfect  ease  into  the  place  of  four;  for  well 
he  contrives  that  the  fat  hostess,  or  well-fed  al- 
derman, may  take  up  no  more  room  than  the  slim 
miss,  or  taper  master  ;  it  being  the  nature  of  guts, 
when  well  squeezed,  to  give  way,  and  to  lie  in  a 
narrow  compass  ;  yet  in  these  vehicles,  which  are 
called,  for  distinction  sake,  gentlemen's  coaches, 
though  they  are  often  larger  than  the  others,  this 
method  of  packing  is  never  attempted. 

His  hardship  would  have  put  a  short  end  to  the 
difficulty,  by  very  gallantly  desiring  to  mount  his 
horse;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  would  by  no  n 
consent  to  it.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  Abigails  should,  by  turns,  relieve  each  other 
on  one  of  his  lordship's  horses,  which  was  pre- 
sently equipped  with  a  side-saddle  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Everything  being  settled  at  the  inn,  the  ladies 
discharged  their  former  guides,  and  Sophia  i 
a  present  to  the  landlord,  partly  to  repair  the 
bruise  which  he  had  received  under  herself,  and 
partly  on  account  of  what  he  had  suffered  under 
the  hands  of  her  enraged  waiting- woman.  Ami 
now  Sophia  first  discovered  a  loss  which  gave  her 
some  uneasiness ;  and  this  was  of  the  hundred 
pound  bank-bill  which  her  father  had  given  her  ; 
at  the  last  meeting ;  and  which,  within  a  very  in- 
considerable trifle,  was  all  the  treasure  she  was  at 
present  worth.  She  searched  every  where,  and 
shook  and  tumbled  all  her  things  to  no  purpose,  . 
the  bill  was  not  to  be  found:  and  she  was  at  l.-ift 
fully  persuaded  that  she  had  lost  it  from  her  pocket 
when  she  had  the  misfortune  of  tumbling  from  her 
horse  in  the  dark  lane,  as  before  recorded  :  a  fact 
that  seemed  the  more  probable,  as  she  now  recol- 
lected some  discomposure  in  her  pockets  which  had 
happened  at  that  time,  and  the  great  difficulty  with 
which  she  had  drawn  forth  her  handkerchief  the 
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Jry  instant  before  her  fall,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
•stress  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

•Misfortunes  of  this  kind,  -whatever  inconvenien- 
ts  they  may  be  attended  with,  are  incapable  of 
Jbduing  a  mind  in  which  there  is  any  strength, 
thout  the  assistance  of  avarice.  Sophia,  therefore, 
ugh  nothing  could  be  -worse  timed  than  this  ac- 
lent  at  such  a  season,  immediately  got  the  bet- 
(r  of  her  concern,  and,  with  her  wonted  serenity 
d  cheerfulness  of  countenance,  returned  to  her 
.pany.  His  lordship  conducted  the  ladies  into 
vehicle,  as  he  did  likewise  Mrs.  Honour,  who, 
«r  many  civilities,  and  more  dear  madams,  at 
yielded  to  the  well-bred  importunities  of  her 
ter  Abigail,  and  submitted  to  be  complimented 
th  the  first  ride  in  the  coach  ;  in  which  indeed  she 
uld  afterwards  have  been  contented  to  have  pur- 
ed  her  whole  journey,  had  not  her  mistress,  after 
reral  fruitless  intimations,  at  length  forced  her 
take  her  turn  on  horseback. 

The  coach,  now  havin_r  received  its  company, 
gan  to  move  forwards,  attended  by  many  servants, 
d  by  two  led  captains,  who  had  before  rode  with 
s  lordship,  and  who  would  have  been  dismissed 
jm  the  vehicle  upon  a  much  less  worthy  occasion 
an  was  this  of  accommodating  two  ladies.  In  this 
ey  acted  only  as  gentlemen  ;  but  they  were  ready 
any  time  to  have  performed  the  office  of  a  foot- 
an,  or  indeed  would  have  condescended  lower,  for 
e  honour  of  his  lordship's  company,  and  for  the 
inveuieuce  of  his  table. 

My  landlord  was  so  pleased  with  the  present  he 
.d  received  from  Sophia,  that  he  rather  rejoiced 
than  regretted  his  bruise  or  his  scratches.  The 
ader  will  perhaps  be  curious  to  know  the  quan- 
of  this  present ;  but  we  cannot  satisfy  his  cu- 
isity.  Whatever  it  was,  it  satisfied  the  landlord 
r  his  bodily  hurt ;  but  he  lamented  he  had  not 
,own  before  how  little  the  lady  valued  her  money ; 
For  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  one  might  have  charged 
•ery  article  double,  and  she  would  have  made  no 
.vil  at  the  reckoning." 

His  wife  however  was  far  from  drawing  this  con- 
usion  ;  whether  she  really  felt  any  injury  done  to 
husband   more  than  he  did   himself,  I  will  not 
y  :  certain  it  is,  she  was  much  less  satisfied  with 
.e  generosity  of  Sophia.  "  Indeed,"  cries  she,  "  my 
ar,  the  lady  knows  better  how  to  dispose  of  her 
oney  than  you  imagine.      She  might  very  well 
we  should  not  put  up  such  a  business  with- 
t   some    satisfaction,    and    the    law    would   have 
it  her  an  infinite  deal  more  than  this  poor  little 
.tter,  which  I  wonder  you  would  take."     "  You 
always  so  bloodily  wise,"  quoth  the  husband  : 
It  would  have  cost  her  more,  would  it!  dost  fancy 
don't  know  that  as  well  as  theet  but  would  any 
f    that    more,  or  so   much,   have   come   into    our 
ikets  1  Indeed,  if  son  Tom  the  lawyer  had  been 
ive,  I  could  have  been  glad  to   have  put  such  'a 
Tetty  business  into   his   hands.     He   would   have 
good  picking  out  of  it ;  but  I  have  no    rela- 
on  now  who   is  a  lawyer,  and  why  should  I  go 
o  law  for  the  benefit  of  strangers'!"  "  "  Nay,  to  be 
ure,"  answered   she,  ".  you  must  know  best."     "  I 
>elieve  I  do,"  replied  he.     "  I  fancy,  when   money 
s  to  be  got,  I  can  smell  it  out  as  well  as  another. 
Everybody,  let   me  tell  you,  would  not  have  talked 
>eople  out  of  this.       Mind    that,   I   say  ;  everybody 
vould  not  have  cajoled  this  out  of  her,  mind  that." 
?he  wife  then  joined   in  the  applause  of  her   hus- 
and's  sagacity  ;  and  thus  ended  the  short  dialogue 
>etween  them  on  this  occasion. 
We  will  therefore  take  our  leave  of  these  good 
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people,  and  attend  his  lordship  and  his  fair  com- 
panions, who  made  such  good  expedition  that  they 
performed  a  journey  of  ninety  miles  in  two  days, 
and  on  the  second  evening  arrived  in  London,  with- 
out having  encountered  any  one  adventure  on  the 
road  worthy  the  dignity  of  this  history  to  relate. 
Our  pen,  therefore,  shall  imitate  the  expedition 
which  it  describes,  and  our  history  shall  keep  pace 
with  the  travellers  who  are  its  subject.  Good 
writers  -null,  indeed,  do  well  to  imitate  the  ingeni- 
ous traveller  in  this  instance,  who  always  propor- 
tions his  stay  at  any  place  to  the  beauties,  elegances, 
and  curiosities  which  it  affords.  At  Eshur,  at  Stowe, 
at  Wilton,  at  Estbury,  and  at  Prior's  Park,  days 
are  too  short  for  the  ravished  imagination  ;  while 
we  admire  the  wonderous  power  of  art  in  improving 
nature.  In  some  of  these,  art  chiefly  engages  our 
admiration;  in  others,  nature  and  art  contend  for 
our  applause  ;  but,  in  the  last,  the  former  seems  to 
triumph.  Here  Nature  appears  in  her  richest  attire, 
and  Art,  dressed  with  the  modestest  simplicity,  at- 
tends her  benignant  mistress.  Here  Nature  indeed 
pours  forth  the  choicest  treasures  which  she  hath 
lavished  on  this  world  ;  and  here  human  nature  pre- 
sents you  with  an  object  which  can  be  exceeded  only 
in  the  other. 

The  same  taste,  the  same  imagination,  which 
luxuriously  riots  in  these  elegant  scenes,  can  be 
amused  with  objects  of  far  inferior  note.  The  woods, 
the  rivers,  the  lawns  of  Devon  and  of  Dorset,  attract 
the  eye  of  the  ingenious  traveller,  and  retard  his 
pace,  which  delay  he  afterwards  compensates  by 
swiftly  scouring  over  the  gloomy  heath  of  Bagshot, 
or  that  pleasant  plain  which  extends  itself  westward 
from  Stockbridge,  where  no  other  object  than  one 
single  tree  only  in  sixteen  miles  presents  itself  to  the 
view,  unless  the  clouds,  in  compassion  to  our  tired 
spirits,  kindly  open  their  variegated  mansions  to  our 
prospect. 

Not  so  travels  the  money-meditating  tradesman, 
the  sagacious  justice,  the  dignified  doctor,  the  warm- 
clad  grazier,  with  all  the  numerous  offspring  of 
wealth  and  dulness.  On  they  jog,  with  equal  pace, 
through  the  verdant  meadows  or  over  the  barren 
heath,  their  horses  measuring  four  miles  and  a  half 
per  hour  with  the  utmost  exactness  ;  the  eyes  of  the 
beast  and  of  his  master  being  alike  directed  forwards, 
and  employed  in  contemplating  the  same  objects  in 
the  same  manner.  With  equal  rapture  the  good 
rider  surveys  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  architect, 
and  those  fair  buildings  with  which  some  unknown 
name  hath  adorned  the  rich  clothing  town ;  where 
heaps  of  bricks  are  piled  up  as  a  kind  of  monument 
to  show  that  heaps  of  money  have  been  piled  there 
before. 

And  now,  reader,  as  we  are  in  haste  to  attend  our 
heroine,  we  will  leave  to  thy  sagacity  to  apply  all 
this  to  the  Bo2Otian  writers,  and  to  those  authors 
who  are  their  opposites.  This  thou  wilt  be  abun- 
dantly able  to  perform  without  our  aid.  Bestir 
thyself  therefore  on  this  occasion ;  for,  though  we 
will  always  lend  thee  proper  assistance  in  difficult 
places,  as  we  do  not,  like  some  others,  expect  thee  to 
use  the  arts  of  divination  to  discover  our  meaning,  yet 
we  shall  not  indulge  thy  laziness  where  nothing  but 
thy  own  attention  is  required  ;  for  thou  art  highly 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  imagine  that  we  intended, 
when  we  began  this  great  work,  to  leave  thy  sasa- 
city  nothing  to  do ;  or  that,  without  sometimes 
exercising  this  talent,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  travel 
through  our  pages  with  any  pleasure  or  profit  to 
thyself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Containing  a  hint  or  two  concerning  virtue,  and  a  few  more 
concerning  suspicion. 

OUR  company,  being  arrived  at  London,  were  set 
down  at  his  lordship's  house,  where,  while  they  re- 
freshed themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  their  journey, 
servants  were  despatched  to  provide  a  lodging  for 
the  two  ladies  ;  for,  as  her  ladyship  was  not  then  in 
town,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  would  hy  no  means  consent 
to  accept  a  bed  in  the  mansion  of  the  peer. 

Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  condemn  this  extra- 
ordinary delicacy,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  virtue,  as  too 
nice  and  scrupulous  ;  but  we  must  make  allowances 
for  her  situation,  which  must  be  owned  to  have 
been  very  ticklish  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  ma- 
lice of  censorious  tongues,  we  must  allow,  if  it  was 
a  fault,  the  fault  was  an  excess  on  the  right  side, 
and  which  every  woman  who  is  in  the  self-same 
situation  will  do  well  to  imitate.  The  most  formal 
appearance  of  virtue,  when  it  is  only  an  appearance, 
may,  perhaps,  in  very  abstracted  considerations, 
seem  to  be  rather  less  commendable  than  virtue 
itself  without  this  formality ;  but  it  will,  hoAvever, 
be  always  more  commended;  and  this,  I  believe, 
will  be  granted  by  all,  that  it  is  necessary,  unless  in 
some  very  particular  cases,  for  every  woman  to  sup- 
port either  the  one  or  the  other. 

A  lodging  being  prepared,  Sophia  accompanied 
her  cousin  for  that  evening ;  but  resolved  early  in 
the  morning  to  inquire  after  the  lady  into  whose  pro- 
tection, as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  she  had 
determined  to  throw  herself  when  she  quitted  her 
father's  house.  And  this  she  was  the  more  eager  in 
doing  from  some  observations  she  had  made  during 
her  journey  in  the  coach. 

Now,  as  we  could  by  no  means  fix  the  odious 
character  of  suspicion  on  Sophia,  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  open  to  our  reader  the  conceits  which 
filled  her  mind  concerning  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick;  ol 
whom  she  certainly  entertained  at  present  some 
doubts  ;  which,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  enter  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  worst  of  people,  we  think  propel 
not  to  mention  more  plainly  till  we  have  first  sug- 
gested a  word  or  two  to  our  reader  touching  suspi- 
cion in  general. 

Of  this  there  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
two  degree^.  The  first  of  these  I  choose  to  derive 
from  the  heart,  as  the  extreme  velocity  of  its  dis- 
cernment seems  to  denote  some  previous  inward 
impulse,  and  the  rather  as  this  superlative  degree 
often  forms  its  own  objects ;  sees  what  is  not,  and 
always  more  than  really  exists.  This  is  that  quick- 
sighted  penetration  whose  hawk's  eyes  no  symp- 
tom of  evil  can  escape ;  which  observes  not  only 
upon  the  actions,  but  upon  the  words  and  looks, 
of  men  ;  and,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  the 
observer,  so  it  dives  into  the  heart  of  the  observed, 
and  there  espies  evil,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  em- 
bryo ;  nay,  sometimes  before  it  can  be  said  to  be 
conceived.  An  admirable  faculty,  if  it  were  in- 
fallible ;  but,  as  this  degree  of  perfection  is  not 
even  claimed  by  more  than  one  mortal  being;  so 
from  the  fallibility  of  such  acute  discernment  have 
arisen  many  sad  mischiefs  and  most  grievous  heart- 
aches to  innocence  and  virtue.  I  cannot  help,  there- 
fore, regarding  this  vast  quick-sightedness  into  evil 
as  a  vicious  excess,  and  as  a  very  pernicious  evil 
in  itself.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opi- 
nion, as  I  am  afraid  it  always  proceeds  from  a  bad 
heart,  for  the  reasons  I  have  above  mentioned, 
and  for  one  more,  namely,  because  I  never  knew 
it  the  property  of  a  good  one.  Now,  from  this  de- 


gree of  suspicion  I   entirely  and  absolutely  acquit 
Sophia. 

A  second  degree  of  this  quality  seems  to  arise 
from  the  head.  This  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  the 
faculty  of  seeing  what  is  before  your  eyes,  and  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  what  you  see.  The 
former  of  these  is  unavoidable  by  those  who  havu 
any  eyes,  and  the  latter  is  perhaps  no  less  certain 
and  necessary  a  consequence  of  our  having  any 
brains.  This  is  altogether  as  bitter  an  enemy  to 
guilt  as  the  former  is  to  innocence  :  nor  can  I  see  it 
in  an  unamiable  light,  even  though,  through  human 
fallibility,  it  should  be  sometimes  mistaken.  For 
instance,  if  a  husband  should  accidentally  surprise 
his  wife  in  the  lap  or  in  the  embraces  of  some  of 
those  pretty  young  gentlemen  who  profess  the  art 
of  cuckold-making,  I  should  not  highly,  I  think, 
blame  him  for  concluding  something  more  than 
what  he  saw,  from  the  familiarities  which  he  really 
had  seen,  and  which  we  are  at  least  favourable 
enough  to  when  we  call  them  innocent  freedoms. 
The  reader  will  easily  suggest  great  plenty  of  in- 
stances to  himself:  I  shall  add  but  one  more,  which, 
however  unchristian  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  I 
cannot  help  esteeming  to  be  strictly  justifiable  ;  and 
this  is  a  suspicion  that  a  man  is  capaole  of  doing 
what  he  hath  done  already,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  one  who  hath  been  a  villain  once  to  act  the 
same  part  again.  And,  to  confess  the  truth,  of  this 
degree  of  suspicion  I  believe  Sophia  was  guilty. 
From  this  degree  of  suspicion  she  had,  in  fact,  con- 
ceived an  opinion  that  her  cousin  was  really  not  bet- 
ter than  she  should  be. 

The  case,  it  seems,  was  this  :  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
wisely  considered  that  the  virtue  of  a  young  lady 
is,  in  the  world,  in  the  same  situation  with  a  poor 
hare,  which  is  certain,  whenever  it  ventures  abroad, 
to  meet  its  enemies  ;  for  it  can  hardly  meet  any 
other.  No  sooner  therefore  was  she  determined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  protection 
of  her  husband  than  she  resolved-  to  cast  herself 
under  the  protection  of  some  other  man  ;  and  whom 
could  she  so  properly  choose  to  be  her  guardian  as  a 
person  of  quality,  of  fortune,  of  honour  ;  and  who,  . 
besides  a  gallant  disposition  which  inclines  men  to 
knight-errantry,  that  is,  to  be  the  champions  of  ladies 
in  distress,  had  often  declared  a  violent  attachment 
to  herself,  and  had  already  given  her  all  the  instances 
of  it  in  his  power  1 

But,  as  the  law  hath  foolishly  omitted  this  office 
of  vice-husband,  or  guardian  to  an  eloped  lady, 
and  as  malice  is  apt  to  denominate  him  by  a  more 
disagreeable  appellation,  it  was  concluded  that  his 
lordship  should  perform  all  such  kind  offices  to  the 
lady  in  secret,  and  without  publicly  assuming  the 
character  of  her  protector.  Nay,  to  prevent  any 
other  person  from  seeing  him  in  this  light,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  lady  should  proceed  directly  to  Bath, 
and  that  his  lordship  should  first  go  to  London,  and 
thence  should  go  down  to  that  place  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians. 

Now  all  this  Sophia  very  plainly  understood,  not 
from  the  lips  or  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but 
from  the  peer*  who  was  infinitely  less  expert  at  re- 
taining a  secret  than  was  the  good  lady ;  and  per- 
haps the  exact  secresy  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had 
observed  on  this  head  in  her  narrative  served  not  a 
little  to  heighten  those  suspicions  which  were  now 
risen  in  the  mind  of  her  cousin. 

Sophia  very  easily  found  out  the  lady  she  Bought ; 
for  indeed  there  was  not  a  chairman  in  town  to 
whom  her  house  was  not  perfectly  well  known  ;  and, 
as  she  received,  in  return  of  her  first  message,  a 
most  pressing  invitation,  she  immediately  accepted 
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Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  indeed  did  not  desire  her 
usin  to  stay  with  her  -with  more  earnestness  than 
rility  required.  Whether  she  had  discerned  and 
seiited  the  suspicion  above-mentioned,  or  from 
tiat  other  motive  it  arose,  I  cannot  say ;  hut  cer- 
in  it  is,  she  was  full  as  desirous  of  parting  with 
>phia  as  Sophia  herself  could  be  of  going. 
The  young  lady,  when  she  came  to  take  leave 

her  cousin,  could  not  avoid  giving  her  a  short 
nt  of  advice.  She  begged  her,  for  heaven's  sake, 

take  care  of  herself,  and  to  consider  in  how 
mgerous  a  situation  she  stood  ;  adding,  she  hoped 
me  method  would  be  found  of  reconciling  her  to 
r  husband.  "  You  must  remember,  my  dear," 
ys  she,  "  the  maxim  which  my  aunt  Western  hath 

often  repeated  to  us  both  ;  That  whenever  the 
Atrimonial  alliance  is  broke,  and  war  declared 
tween  husband  and  wife,  she  can  hardly  make  a 
sadvantageous  peace  for  herself  on  any  conditions, 
lese  are  my  aunt's  very  words,  and  she  hath  had  a 
eat  deal  of  experience  in  the  world."  Mrs.  Fitz- 
itrick  answered,  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
Never  fear  me,  child,  take  care  of  yourself;  for 
u  are  younger  than  I.  I  will  come  and  visit  you 

a  few  days  ;  but,  dear  Sophy,  let  me  give  you  one 
ece  of  advice :  leave  the  character  of  Graveairs  in 
e  country,  for,  believe  me,  it  will  sit  very  awkwardly 
>on  you  in  this  town." 

Thus  the  two  cousins  parted,  and  Sophia  re- 
.ired  directly  to  lady  Bellaston,  where  she  found 
most  hearty,  as  well  as  a  most  polite,  welcome, 
ic  lady  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  when  she 
,d  seen  her  formerly  with  her  aunt  Western.  She 
as  indeed  extremely  glad  to  see  her,  and  was  no 
oner  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
r  to  leave  the  squire  and  fly  to  London  than  she 
ijhly  applauded  her  sense  and  resolution ;  and  after 
pressing  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the  opinion 
lich  Sophia  had  declared  she  entertained  of  her 
dyship,  by  choosing  her  house  for  an  asylum,  she 
omised  her  ak  the  protection  which  it  was  in  her 
iwer  to  give. 

As  we  have  now  brought  Sophia  into  safe  hands, 
e  reader  will,  I  apprehend,  be  contented  to  depo- 
t  her  there  a  while,  and  to  look  a  little  after  other 
rsonages,  and  particularly  poor  Jones,  whom  we 
ve  left  long  enough  to  do  penance  for  his  past 
Fences,  which,  as  is  the  nature  of  vice,  brought 
fficieat  punishment  upon  him  themselves. 


BOOK  XII. 

'XTAIXIXG    THE    SAME    INDIVIDUAL  TIME  WITH    THE 
FORMER. 

CHAPTER  1. 

lowing  what  is  to  be  deemed  plagiarism  in  a  modern  author, 
and  what  is  to  he  considered  as  lawful  prize. 

HE  learned  reader  must  have  observed  that  in 
ic  course  of  this  mighty  work,  I  have  often  trans- 
ted  passages  out  of  the  best  ancient  authors, 
ithout  quoting  the  original,  or  without  taking  the 
ast  notice  of  the  book  from  whence  they  were 
arrowed. 

This  conduct  in  writing  is  placed  in  a  very  proper 
ght  by  the  ingenious  Abbfe  Bannier,  in  his  preface 

his  Mythology,  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  of 
]ual  judgment.  "  It  will  be  easy,"  says  he,  "  for 
ic  reader  to  observe  that  I  have  frequently  had 
-eater  regard  to  him  than  to  my  own  reputation : 
>r  an  author  certainly  pays  him  a  considerable 
Jinpliment,  when,  for  his  sake,  he  suppresses 
.arned  quotations  that  come  in  his  way,  and  which 


:  would  have  cost  him  but  the  bare  trouble  of  tran- 

•  scribing." 

To  till  up  a  work  with  these  scraps  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  a  downright  cheat  on  the  learned 
world,  who  are  by  such  means  imposed  upon  to  buy 
a  second  time,  in  fragments  and  by  retail,  what  they 
have  already  in  gross,  if  not  in  their  memories,  upon 
their  shelves ;  and  it  is  still  more  cruel  upon  the 
illiterate,  who  are  drawn  in  to  pay  for  what  is  of  no 
manner  of  use  to  them.  A  writer  who  intermixes 
great  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  his  works, 
deals  by  the  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  in  the  same 
paltry  manner  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the 
auctioneers,  who  often  endeavour  so  to  confound 
and  mix  up  their  lots,  that,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
commodity  you  want,  you  are  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  purchase  that  which  will  do  you  no  service. 

And  yet,  as  there  is  no  conduct  so  fair  and  disinter- 
ested but  that  it  may  be  misunderstood  by  ignorance, 
and  misrepresented  by  malice,  I  have  been  sometimes 
tempted  to  preserve  my  own  reputation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  reader,  and  to  transcribe  the  original, 
or  at  least  to  quote  chapter  and  verse,  whenever  I 
have  made  use  either  of  the  thought  or  expression  of 
another.  I  am,  indeed,  in  some  doubt  that  I  have 
often  suffered  by  the  contrary  method ;  and  that, 
by  suppressing  the  original  author's  name,  I  have 
been  rather  suspected  of  plagiarism  than  reputed  to 
act  from  the  amiable  motive  assigned  by  that  justly 
celebrated  Frenchman. 

Now,  to  obviate  all  such  imputations  for  the  future, 
I  do  here  confess  and  justify  the  fact.  The  ancients 
may  be  considered  as  a  rich  common,  where  every 
person  who  hath  the  smallest  tenement  in  Parnas- 
sus hath  a  free  right  to  fatten  his  muse.  Or,  to 
place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  we  moderns  are  to  the 
ancients  what  the  poor  are  to  the  rich.  By  the 
poor  here  I  mean  that  large  and  venerable  body 
which,  in  English,  we  call  the  mob.  Now,  who- 
ever hath  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  any 
degree  of  intimacy  with  this  mob,  must  well  know 
that  it  is  one  of  their  established  maxims  to  plunder 
and  pillage  their  rich  neighbours  without  any  reluc- 
tance ;  and  that  this  is  held  to  be  neither  sin  nor 
shame  among  them.  And  so  constantly  do  thev 
abide  and  act  by  this  maxim,  that,  in  every  parish 
almost  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  a  kind  of  confederacy 
ever  carrying  on  against  a  certain  person  of  opulence 
called  the  squire,  whose  property  is  considered  as 
free-booty  by  all  his  poor  neighbours ;  who,  as  they 
conclude  that  there  is  no  manner  of  guilt,  in  such 
depredations,  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  honour  and 
moral  obligation  to  conceal,  and  to  preserve  each 
other  from  punishment  on  all  such  occasions. 

In  like  manner  are  the  ancients,  such  as  Homer, 

-Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  the  rest,  to  be  esteemed 
among  us  writers,  as  so  many  wealthy  squires,  from 
whom  we,  the  poor  of  Parnassus,  claim  an  imme- 
morial custom  of  taking  whatever  we  can  come  at. 
This  liberty  I  demand,  and  this  I  am  as  ready  to 
allow  again  to  my  poor  neighbours  in  their  turn. 
All  I  profess,  and  all  I  require  of  my  brethren,  is  to 
maintain  the  same  strict  honesty  among  ourselves 
which  the  mob  show  to  one  another.  To  steal  from 
one  another  is  indeed  highly  criminal  and  indecent ; 
for  this  may  be  strictly  styled  defrauding  the  poor 
(sometimes  perhaps  those  who  are  poorer  than  our- 
selves), or,  to  see  it  under  the  most  opprobrious 
colours,  robbing  the  spital. 

Since,  therefore,  upon  the  strictest  examination, 
my  own  conscience  cannot  lay  any  such  pitiful 
theft  to  my  charge,  I  am  contented  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  former  accusation ;  nor  shall  I  ever  scruple 
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to  take  to  myself  any  passage  which  I  shall  find  in 
an  ancient  author  to  my  purpose,  without  setting 
down  the  name  of  the  author  from  whence  it  was 
taken.  Nay,  I  absolutely  claim  a  property  in  all 
such  sentiments  the  moment  they  are  transcribed 
into  my  writings,  and  I  expect  all  readers  hence- 
forwards  to  regard  them  as  purely  and  entirely  my 
own.  This  claim,  however,  I  desire  to  be  allowed 
me  only  on  condition  that  I  preserve  strict  honesty 
towards  my  poor  brethren,  from  whom,  if  ever  I 
borrow  any  of  that  little  of  which  they  are  possessed, 
I  shall  never  fail  to  put  their  mark  upon  it,  that  it 
may  be  at  all  times  ready  to  be  restored  to  the  right 
owner. 

The  omission  of  this  was  highly  blameable  in  one 
Mr.  Moore,  who,  having  formerly  borrowed  some 
lines  of  Pope  and  company,  took  the  liberty  to 
transcribe  six  of  them  into  his  play  of  the  Rival 
Modes.  Mr.  Pope,  however,  very  luckily  found 
them  in  the  said  play,  and,  laying  violent  hands  on 
his  own  property,  transferred  it  back  again  into  his 
own  works  ;  and,  for  a  further  punishment,  impri- 
soned the  said  Moore  in  the  loathsome  dungeon  of 
the  Dunciad,  where  his  unhappy  memory  now  re- 
mains, and  eternally  will  remain,  as  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  such  his  unjust  dealings  in  the  poetical 
trade. 


CHAPTER  II. 

tn  which,  though  the  squire  doth  not  find  his  daughter,  some- 
thing is  found  which  puts  an  end  to  his  pursuit. 

THE  history  now  returns  to  the  inn  at  Upton, 
whence  we  shall  first  trace  the  footsteps  of  Squire 
Western ;  for,  as  he  will  soon  arrive  at  an  end  of  his 
journey,  we  shall  have  then  full  leisure  to  attend 
our  hero. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the 
said  squire  departed  from  the  inn  in  great  fury,  and 
in  that  fury  he  pursued  his  daughter.  The  ostler 
having  informed  him  that  she  had  crossed  the  Severn, 
he  likewise  passed  that  river  with  his  equipage,  and 
rode  full  speed,  vowing  the  utmost  vengeance  against 
poor  Sophia,  if  he  should  but  overtake  her. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  arrived  at  a  cross- 
way.  Here  he  called  a  short  council  of  war,  in  which, 
after  hearing  different  opinions,  he  at  last  gave  the 
direction  of  his  pursuit  to  fortune,  and  struck  directly 
into  the  Worcester  road.  , 

In  this  road  he  proceeded  about  two  miles,  when 
he  began  to  bemoan  himself  most  bitterly,  frequently 
crying  out,  "  What  pity  is  it !  Sure  never  was  so 
unlucky  a  dog  as  myself!"  And  then  burst  forth  a 
volley  of  oaths  and  execrations. 

The  parson  attempted  to  administer  comfort  to 
him  on  this  occasion.  "  Sorrow  not,  sir,"  says  he, 
"  like  those  without  hope.  Howbeit  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  overtake  young  madam,  we  may 
account  it  some  good  fortune  that  we  have  hitherto 
traced  her  course  aright.  Peradventure  she  will 
soon  be  fatigued  with  her  journey,  and  will  tarry  in 
some  inn,  in  order  to  renovate  her  corporeal  func- 
tions ;  and  in  that  case,  in  all  moral  certainty,  you 
will  very  briefly  be  compos  voti." 

"  Pogh !  d — n  the  slut !"  answered  the  squire,  "  I 
am  lamenting  the  loss  of  so  fine  a  morning  for  hunt- 
ing. It  is  confounded  hard  to  lose  one  of  the  best 
scenting  days,  in  all  appearance,  which  hath  been 
this  season,  and  especially  after  so  long  a  frost." 

Whether  Fortune,  who  now  and  then  shows  some 
compassion  in  her  wantonest  tricks,  might  not  take 
pity  of  the  squire ;  and,  as  she  had  determined  not 
to  let  him  overtake  his  daughter,  might  not  resolve 
to  make  him  amends  some  oth^r  way,  I  will  not 


assert ;  but  he  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  just 
before  commemorated,  and  two  or  three  oaths  at 
their  heels,  when  a  pack  of  hounds  began  to  open 
their  melodious  throats  at  a  small  distance  from 
them,  which  the  squire's  horse  and  his  rider  both 
perceiving,  both  immediately  pricked  up  their  ears, 
and  the  squire,  crying,  "  She's  gone,  she's  gone'. 
Damn  me  if  she  is  not  gone !"  instantly  clapped 
spurs  to  the  beast,  who  little  needed  it,  having  in- 
deed the  same  inclination  with  his  master ;  and  now 
the  whole  company,  crossing  into  a  corn-field,  rode 
directly  towards  the  hounds,  with  much  hallooing 
and  whooping,  while  the  poor  parson,  blessing  him- 
self, brought  up  the  rear. 

Thus  fable  reports  that  the  fair  Grimalkin,  whom 
Venus,  at  the  desire  of  a  passionate  lover,  converted 
from  a  cat  into  a  fine  woman,  no  sooner  perceived  a 
mouse  than,  mindful  of  her  former  sport,  and  still 
retaining  her  pristine  nature,  she  leaped  from  the 
bed  of  her  husband  to  pursue  the  little  animal. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  Not  that 
the  bride  was  displeased  with  the  embraces  of  her 
amorous  bridegroom ;  for,  though  some  have  re- 
marked that  cats  are  subject  to  ingratitude,  yet 
women  and  cats  too  will  be  pleased  and  pur  on  cer- 
tain occasions.  The  truth  is,  as  the  sagacious  Sir 
Roger  L' Estrange  observes,  in  his  deep  reflections, 
that,  "  if  we  shut  Nature  out  at  the  door,  she  will 
come  in  at  the  window ;  and  that  puss,  though  a 
madam,  will  be  a  mouser  still."  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  are  not  to  arraign  the  squire  for  any  want  of 
love  for  his  daughter  ;  for  in  reality  he  had  a  great 
deal ;  we  are  only  to  consider  that  he  was  a  squire 
and  a  sportsman,  and  then  we  may  apply  the  fable 
to  him,  and  the  judicious  reflections  likewise. 

The  hounds  ran  very  hard,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
squire  pursued  over  hedge  and  ditch,  with  all  his 
usual  vociferation  and  alacrity,  and  with  all  Ms 
usual  pleasure  ;  nor  did  the  thoughts  of  Sophia  ever 
once  intrude  themselves  to  allay  the  satisfaction  he 
enjoyed  in  the  chase,  and  which,  he  said,  was  one  of 
the  finest  he  ever  saw,  and  which  he  swore  was  very 
well  worth  going  fifty  miles  for.  As  the  squire  for- 
got his  daughter,  the  servants,  we  may  easily  believe, 
forgot  their  mistress  ;  and  the  parson,  after  having 
expressed  much  astonishment,  in  Latin,  to  himself, 
at  length  likewise  abandoned  all  farther  thoughts  of 
the  young  lady,  and,  jogging  on  at  a  distance  behind, 
began  to  meditate  a  portion  of  doctrine  for  the  en- 
suing Sunday. 

The  squire  who  owned  the  hounds  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  arrival  of  his  brother  squire  and 
sportsman  :  for  all  men  approve  merit  in  their  own 
way,  and  no  man  was  more  expert  in  the  field  than 
Mr.  Western,  nor  did  any  other  better  know  how  to 
encourage  the  dogs  with  his  voice,  and  to  animate 
the  hunt  with  his  holla. 

Sportsmen,  in  the  warmth  of  a  chase,  are  too 
much  engaged  to  attend  to  any  manner  of  ceremony, 
nay,  even  to  the  offices  of  humanity  :  for,  if  any  of 
them  meet  with  an  accident  by  tumbling  into  a  ditch, 
or  into  a  river,  the  rest  pass  on  regardless,  and  gene- 
rally leave  him  to  his  fate  :  during  this  time,  there- 
fore, the  two  squires,  though  often  close  to  each 
other,  interchanged  not  a  single  word.  The  master 
of  the  hunt,  however,  often  saw  and  approved  the 
great  judgment  of  the  stranger  in  drawing  the  dogs 
when  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  hence  conceived  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  understanding,  as  the  num- 
ber of  his  attendants  inspired  no  small  reverend' 
to  liis  quality.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sport  \v:is 
ended  by  the  death  of  the  little  animal  which  h:i<l 
occasioned  it,  the  two  squires  met,  and  in  ail  squire- 
like  greeting  saluted  each  other. 
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The  conversation  was  entertaining  enough,  and 
bat  we  may  perhaps  relate  iu  an  appendix,  or  on 
me  other  occasion ;  but  as  it  nowise  concerns  this 
story,  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  give  it  a 
ace  here.  It  concluded  with  a  second  chase,  and 
at  with  an  invitation  to  dinner.  This  heing  ac- 
pted,  was  followed  by  a  hearty  bout  of  drinking, 
hich  ended  in  as  hearty  a  nap  on  the  part  of  Squire 
'estern. 

Our  squire  was  by  no  means  a  match  either  for 
s  host,  or  for  parson  Supple,  at  his  cups  that  even- 
g ;  for  which  the  violent  fatigue  of  mind  as  well 
body  that  he  had  undergone,  may  very  well 
count,  without  the  least  derogation  from  his 
>nour.  He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar 
;irase,  whistle  drunk  ;  for  before  he  had  swallowed 
ie  third  bottle,  he  became  so  entirely  overpowered, 
lat  though  he  was  not  carried  off  to  bed  till  long 
\er,  the  parson  considered  him  as  absent,  and 
uving  acquainted  the  other  squire  with  all  relating 
Sophia,  he  obtained  his  promise  of  seconding 
lose  arguments  which  he  intended  to  urge  the  next 
lorning  for  Mr.  Western's  return. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  good  squire  shaken 
ff  his  evening,  and  began  to  call  for  his  morning 
raught,  and  to  summon  his  horses  in  order  to  renew 
is  pursuit,  than  Mr.  Supple  began  his  dissuasives, 
hich  the  host  so  strongly  seconded,  that  they  at 
ngth  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Western  agreed  to  return 
ome  ;  being  principally  moved  by  one  argument, 
iz.,  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  go,  and  might 
robably  be  riding  farther  from  his  daughter  instead 
f  towards  her.  He  then  took  leave  of  his  brother 
portsman,  and  expressing  great  joy  that  the  frost 
ad  broken  (which  might  perhaps  be  no  small 
active  to  his  hastening  home),  set  forwards,  or 
ather  backwards,  for  Somersetshire  ;  but  not  before 
e  had  first  despatched  part  of  his  retinue  in  quest 
f  his  daughter,  after  whom  he  likewise  sent  a 
olley  of  the  most  bitter  execrations  which  he  could 
nvent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"he  departure  of  Jones  from  Upton,  with  what  passed  between 
him  aud  Partridge  on  the  road. 

AT  length  we  are  once  more  come  to  our  hero  ;  and, 
o  say  truth,  we  have  been  obliged  to  part  with 
lim  so  long,  that,  considering  the  condition  in  which 
we  left  him,  I  apprehend  many  of  our  readers  have 
concluded  we  intended  to  abandon  him  for  ever ;  he 
>eing  at  present  in  that  situation  in  which  prudent 
jeople  usually  desist  from  inquiring  any  farther  after 

jtheir  friends,  lest  they  should  be  shocked  by  hearing 

•such  friends  had  hanged  themselves. 

But,  in  reality,   if  we  have  not  all  the  virtues,  I- 

Iwill  boldly  say,  neither  have  we  all  the  vices  of  a 
prudent  character  ;  and  though  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive circumstances  much  more  miserable  than  those 
of  poor  Jones  at  present,  we  shall  return  to  him,  and 
attend  upon  him  with  the  same  diligence  as  if  he 
was  wantoning  in  the  brightest  beams  of  fortune. 

Mr.  Jones,  then,  and  his  companion  Partridge, 
left  the  inn  a  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of 
Squire  "Western,  and  pursued  the  same  road  on  foot, 
for  the  hostler  told  them,  that  no  horses  were  by  any 
means  at  that  time  to  be  procured  at  Upton.  On 
they  marched  with  heavy  hearts  ;  for  though  their 
disquiet  proceeded  from  very  different  reasons,  yet 
displeased  they  were  both  ;  and  if  Jones  sighed  bit- 
terly, Partridge  grunted  altogether  as  sadly  at  every 
step. 

AVhen  they  came  to  the  cross-roads  where  the 
squire  had  stopped  to  take  counsel,  Jones  stopped 


likewise,  and  turning  to  Partridge,  asked  his  opinion 
which  track  they  should  pursue.  "Ah,  sir,"  an- 
swered Partridge,  "  I  wish  your  honour  would  follow 
my  advice."  "Why  should  I  notl"  replied  Jones  ; 
"for  it  is  now  indifferent  to  me  whither  I  go,  or 
what  becomes  of  me."  "  My  advice,  then,"  said 
Partridge,  "  is,  that  you  immediately  face  about  and 
return  home  ;  for  who  that  hath  such  a  home  to  re- 
turn to  as  your  honour,  would  travel  thus  about  the 
country  like  a  vagabond  1  I  ask  pardon,  sed  vox  ea 
sola  reperta  est." 

"Alas'."  cries  Jones,  "  I  have  no  home  to  return 
to  ; — but  if  my  friend,  my  father,  would  receive  me, 
could  I  bear  the  country  from  which  Sophia  is 
flown  1  Cruel  Sophia!  Cruel!  No;  let  me  blame 
myself! — No  ;  let  me  blame  thee.  D — nation  seize 
thee — fool — blockhead!  thou  hast  undone  me,  and 
I  will  tear  thy  soul  from  thy  body." — At  which 
words  he  laid  violent  hands  on  the  collar  of  poor 
Partridge,  and  shook  him  more  heartily  than  an 
ague-fit,  or  his  own  fears  had  ever  done  before. 

Partridge  fell  trembling  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
for  mercy,  vowing  he  had  meant  no  harm — when 
Jones,  after  staring  wildly  on  him  for  a  moment, 
quitted  his  hold,  and  discharged  a  rage  on  himself, 
that,  had  it  fallen  on  the  other,  would  certainly  have 
put  an  end  to  his  being,  which  indeed  the  very  ap- 
prehension of  it  had  almost  effected. 

We  would  bestow  some  pains  here  in  minutely 
describing  all  the  mad  pranks  which  Jones  played 
on  this  occasion,  could  we  be  well  assured  that  the 
reader  would  take  the  same  pains  in  perusing  them ; 
but  as  we  are  apprehensive  that,  after  all  the  labour 
which  we  should  employ  in  painting  this  scene,  the 
said  reader  would  be  very  apt  to  skip  it  entirely  over, 
we  have  saved  ourselves  that  trouble.  To  say  the 
truth,  we  have,  from  this  reason  alone,  often  done 
great  violence  to  the  luxuriance  of  our  genius,  and 
have  left  many  excellent  descriptions  out  of  our 
work,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  in  it. 
And  this  suspicion,  to  be  honest,  arises,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  from  our  own  wicked  heart  ;  for  we 
have,  ourselves,  been  very  often  most  horridly  given 
to  jumping,  as  we  have  run  through  the  pages  of 
voluminous  historians. 

Suffice  it  then  simply  to  say,  that  Jones,  after 
having  played  the  part  of  a  madman  for  many  minutes, 
came,  by  degrees,  to  himself;  which  no  sooner  hap- 
pened, than,  turning  to  Partridge,  he  very  earnestly 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  attack  he  had  made  on 
him  in  the  violence  of  his  passion ;  but  concluded, 
by  desiring  him  never  to  mention  his  return  again  ; 
for  he  was  resolved  never  to  see  that  country  any 
more. 

Partridge  easily  forgave,  and  faithfully  promised 
to  obey  the  injunction  now  laid  upon  him.  And  then 
Jones  very  briskly  cried  out,  "  Since  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  pursue  any  farther  the  steps  of 
my  angel — I  will  pursue  those  of  glory.  Come  on, 
my  brave  lad,  now  for  the  army  : — it  is  a  glorious 
cause,  and  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  in  it, 
even  though  it  was  worth  my  preserving."  And  so 
saying,  he  immediately  struck  into  the  different 
road  from  that  which  the  squire  had  taken,  and,  by 
mere  chance,  pursued  the  very  same  through  which 
Sophia  had  before  passed. 

Our  travellers  now  marched  a  full  mile,  without 
speaking  a  syllable  to  each  other,  though  Jones,  in- 
deed, muttered  many  things  to  himself.  As  to  Par- 
tridge he  was  profoundly  silent  ;  for  he  was  not,  per- 
haps, perfectly  recovered  from  his  former  fright ; 
besides,  he  had  apprehensions  of  provoking  his 
friend  to  a  second  fit  of  wrath,  especially  as  he  now 
began  to  entertain  a  conceit,  which  may  not,  per- 
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.a,   create  any   great  wonder  in  the  reader.     In 

ort,  he  began  now  to  suspect  that  Jones  was  ab- 
solutely out  of  his  senses. 

At  length,  Jones,  being  weary  of  soliloquy,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  companion,  and  blamed  him 
for  his  taciturnity ;  for  which  the  poor  man  very 
honestly  accounted,  from  his  fear  of  giving  offence. 
And  now  this  fear  being  pretty  well  removed,  by  the 
most  absolute  promises  of  indemnity,  Partridge 
again  took  the  bridle  from  his  tongue  ;  which,  per- 
haps, rejoiced  no  less  at  regaining  its  liberty  than 
a  young  colt,  when  the  bridle  is  slipped  from  his  neck, 
and  he  is  turned  loose  into  the  pastures. 

As  Partridge  was  inhibited  from  that  topic  which 
would  have  first  suggested  itself,  he  fell  upon  that 
which  was  next  uppermost  in  his  mind,  namely,  the 
Man  of  the  Hill.  "  Certainly,  sir,"  says  he,  "  that 
could  never  be  a  man,  who  dresses  himself  and  lives 
after  such  a  strange  manner,  and  so  unlike  other 
folks.  Besides,  his  diet,  as  the  old  woman  told  me, 
is  chiefly  upon  herbs,  which  is  a  fitter  food  for  a 
horse  than  a  Christian :  nay,  landlord  at  Upton  says 
that  the  neighbours  thereabouts  have  very  fearful 
notions  about  him.  It  runs  strangely  in  my  head 
that  it  must  have  been  some  spirit,  who,  perhaps, 
might  be  sent  to  forewarn  us :  and  who  knows  but 
all  that  matter  which  he  told  us,  of  his  going  to  fight, 
and  of  his  being  taken  prisoner,  and  of  the  great 
danger  he  was  in  of  being  hanged,  might  be  intended 
as  a  warning  to  us,  considering  what  we  were  going 
about?  besides,  I  dreamt  of  nothing  all  last  night  but 
of  fighting  ;  and  methought  the  blood  ran  out  of  my 
nose,  as  liquor  out  of  a  tap.  Indeed,  sir,  infandum, 
regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem." 

"  Thy  story,  Partridge,"  answered  Jones,  "  is  al- 
most as  ill  applied  as  thy  Latin.  Nothing  can  be 
more  likely  to  happen  than  death  to  men  who  go 
into  battle.  Perhaps  we  shall  both  fall  in  it, — and 
what  then  t"  "  What  then  !"  replied  Partridge  ; 
"Why  then  there  is  an  end  of  us,  is  there  notl 
when  I  am  gone,  all  is  over  with  me.  What  matters 
the  cause  to  me,  or  who  gets  the  victory,  if  I  am 
killed  1  I  shall  never  enjoy  any  advantage  from  it. 
What  are  all  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires,  to 
one  that  is  six  foot  under  ground  I  there  will  be  an 
end  of  poor  Partridge."  "  And  an  end  of  poor 
Partridge,"  cries  Jones,  "  there  must  be,  one  time 
or  other.  If  you  love  Latin,  I  will  repeat  you  some 
fine  lines  out  of  Horace,  which  would  inspire  courage 
in  a  coward. 

JDtt'ce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori 
Mars  ttfi'g  icem  per  e'/nitur  virun 
A'ec  vurcit  imbeliis  juvfnta; 
Poplitibus,  timidoque  terga." 

"  I  wish  you  would  construe  them,"  cries  Par- 
tridge ;  "  for  Horace  is  a  hard  author,  and  I  cannot 
understand  as  you  repeat  them." 

"  I  will  repeat  you  a  bad  imitation,  or  rather  para- 
phrase, of  my  own,"  said  Jones ;  "  for  I  am  but  an 
indifferent  poet : 

"  Who  would  not  die  in  his  dear  country's  cause? 
Since,  ii  base  fear  his  dastard  step  withdraws. 
From  death  ho  cannot  fly :-  One  common  grave 
Receives,  at  last,  tlie  coward  and  the  brave." 

"  That's  very  certain,"  cries  Partridge.  "Ay, 
sure,  Mora  omnibus  communis :  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  dying  in  one's  bed  a  great  many 
years  hence,  like  a  good  Christian,  with  all  our 
friends  crying  about  us,  and  being  shot  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  like  a  mad  dog ;  or,  perhaps,  hacked  in 
twenty  pieces  with  the  sword,  and  that  too  before 
we  have  repented  of  all  our  sins.  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us !  to  be  sure  the  soldiers  are  a  wicked 
kind  of  people.  I  never  loved  to  have  anything  to 


do  with  them.  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  ever  to 
look  upon  them  as  Christians.  There  is  nothing  but 
cursing  and  swearing  among  them.  I  wish  your 
honour  would  repent :  I  heartly  wish  you  would 
repent  before  it  is  too  late  ;  and  not  think  of  going 
among  them. — Evil  communication  corrupts  good 
manners.  That  is  my  principal  reason.  For  as  for 
that  matter,  I  am  no  more  afraid  than  another  man, 
not  I  ;  as  to  matter  of  that.  I  know  all  human  flesh 
must  die  ;  but  yet  a  man  may  live  many  years  for  all 
that.  Why,  I  am  a  middle-aged  man  now,  and  yet 
I  may  live  a  great  number  of  years.  I  have  read 
of  several  who  have  lived  to  be  above  a  hundred, 
and  some  a  great  deal  above  a  hundred.  Not  that 
I  hope,  I  mean  that  I  promise  myself,  to  live  to 
any  such  age  as  that,  neither. — But  if  it  be  only  to 
eighty  or  ninety.  Heaven  be  praised,  that  is  a  great 
ways  off  yet;  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  then,  no 
more  than  another  man ;  but,  surely,  to  tempt  death/ 
before  a  man's  time  is  come  seems  to  me  downrigln 
wickedness  and  presumption.  Besides,  if  it  was  to 
do  any  good  indeed  ;  but,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will, 
what  mighty  matter  of  good  can  two  people  doi 
and,  for  my  part,  I  understand  nothing  of  it.  I 
never  fired  off  a  gun  above  ten  times  in  my  life ; 
and  then  it  was  not  charged  with  bullets.  And  for 
the  sword,  I  never  learned  to  fence,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  And  then  there  are  those 
cannons,  which  certainly  it  must  be  thought  the 
highest  presumption  to  go  in  the  way  of ;  and  nobody 
but  a  madman — I  ask  pardon  ;  upon  my  soul  I  meant 
no  harm  ;  I  beg  I  may  not  throw  your  honour  into 
another  passion." 

"  Be  under  no  apprehensions,  Partridge,"  cries 
Jones  ;  "  I  am  now  so  well  convinced  of  thy  coward- 
ice, that  thou  couldst  not  provoke  me  on  any  ac- 
count." "  Your  honour,"  answered  he,  "  may  call 
me  coward,  or  anything  else  you  please.  If  loving 
to  sleep  in  a  Avhole  skin  makes  a  man  a  coward,  non 
immunes  ab  iliis  malts  sumus.  I  never  read  in  my 
grammar  that  a  man  can't  be  a  good  man  without 
fighting.  Vir  bonus  est  quis?  Qui  consulta  pat  rum, 
qui  leges  juraque  servat.  Not  a  word  of  fighting  ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  scripture  is  so  much  against  it,  that  a 
man  shall  never  persuade  me  he  is  a  good  Christian, 
while  he  sheds  Christian  blood." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  adventure  of  a  beggarman. 

JUST  as  Partridge  had  uttered  that  good  and  pious 
doctrine,  with  which  the  last  chapter  concluded, 
they  arrived  at  another  cross- way,  when  a  lame  fellow 
in  rags  asked  them  for  alms  ;  upon  which  Partridge 
gave  him  a  severe  rebuke,  saying,  "  Every  parish 
ought  to  keep  their  own  poor."  Jones  then  fell 
a  laughing,  and  asked  Partridge,  "  if  he  was  not 
ashamed,  with  so  much  charity  in  his  mouth,  to  have 
no  charity  in  his  heart.  Your  religion,"  says  he, 
"  serves  you  only  for  an  excuse  for  your  faults,  but 
is  no  incentive  to  your  virtue.  Can  any  man  who  is 
really  a  Christian  abstain  from  relieving  one  of  his 
brethren  in  such  a  miserable  condition  f"  And  at 
the  same  time,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he 
gave  the  poor  object  a  shilling. 

«'  Master,"  cries  the  fellow,  after  thanking  him, 
"  I  have  a  curious  thing  here  in  my  pocket,  which  I 
found  about  two  miles  off,  if  your  worship  will  please 
to  buy  it.  I  should  not  venture  to  pull  it  out  to 
every  one ;  but,  as  you  are  so  good  a  gentleman,  ami 
so  kind  to  the  poor,  you  won't  suspect  a  man  of 
being  a  thief  only  because  he  is  po^r."  He  then 
pulled  out  a  little  gilt  pocket-book,  and  delivered  il 
into  the  hands  of  Jones. 
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Jones  presently  opened  it,  and  (guess,  reader, 
hat  he  felt"!)  sa\v  in  the  first  page  the  words  Sophia 
"es.em,  written  by  her  owu  fair  hand.  He  no 
•oner  read  the  name  than  he  pressed  it  close  to  his 
js  ;  nor  could  he  avoid  falling  into  some  very  frantic 
ptures,  notwithstanding  his  company  ;  but,  per- 
ips,  these  very  raptures  made  him  forget  he  was 
ot  alone. 

While  Jones  was  kissing  and  mumbling  the  book, 
i  if  he  had  an  excellent  brown  buttered  crust  in  his 
outh,  or  as  if  he  had  really  been  a  book- worm,  or 
i  auchor  who  had  nothing  to  eat  but  his  own 
orks,  a  piece  of  paper  fell  from  its  leaves  to  the 
round,  which  Partridge  took  up,  and  delivered  to 
ones,  who  presently  perceived  it  to  be  a  bank-bill. 

was,  indeed,  the  very  bill  which  Western  had 
ven  his  daughter  the  night  before  her  departure ; 
ad,a  Jew  would  have  jumped  to  purchase  it  at  five 
lillings  less  than  10L)/. 

The  eyes  of  Partridge  sparkled  at  this  news, 
hich  Jones  now  proclaimed  aloud ;  and  so  did 
,hou.jh  with  somewhat  a  different  aspect)  those  of 
e  poor  fellow  who  had  found  the  book  ;  and  who 
[  hope  from  a  principle  of  honesty)  had  never 
pened  it :  but  we  should  not  deal  honestly  by  the 
sader  if  we  omitted  to  inform  him  of  a  circumstance 
hich  may  be  here  a  little  material,  viz.  that  the 
;llow  could  not  read. 

Jones,  who  had  felt  nothing  but  pure  joy  and 
•ansport  from  the  finding  the  book,  was  affected 
•ith  a  mixture  of  concern  at  this  new  discovery  ; 
his  imagination  instantly  suggested  to  him  that 
ic  owner  of  the  bill  might  possibly  want  it  before 
e  should  be  able  to  convey  it  to  her.  He  then 
cquainted  the  finder  that  he  knew  the  lady  to 
Thom  the  book  belonged,  and  would  endeavour  to 
nd  her  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  return  it  her. 

The  pocket-book  was  a  late  present  from  Mrs. 
Vestern  to  her  niece  ;  it  had  cost  five-and-twenty 
lillings,  having  been  bought  of  a  celebrated  toy- 
nan  ;  but  the  real  value  of  the  silver  which  it  con- 
lined  iu  its  clasp  was  about  eighteen-pence ;  and 
lat  price  the  said  toyman,  as  it  was  altogether  as 
ood  as  when  it  first  issued  from  his  shop,  wouM 
ow  have  given  for  it.  A  prudent  person  would, 
owever,  have  taken  proper  advantage  of  the  iijno- 
ance  of  this  fellow,  and  would  not  have  offered 
aore  than  a  shilling,  or  perhaps  sixpence,  for  it ; 
iay,  some  perhaps  would  have  given  nothing,  and 
eft  the  fellow  to  his  action  of  trover,  which  some 
earned  Serjeants  may  doubt  whether  he  could,  under 
tiese  circumstances,  have  maintained. 

Jones,  on  the  contrary,  whose  character  was  on 
he  outside  of  generosity,  and  may  perhaps  not 
ery  unjustly  have  been  suspected  of  extravagance, 
vithout  any  hesitation  gave  a  guinea  in  exchange 
or  the  book.  The  poor  man,  who  had  not  for  a 
ong  time  before  been  possessed  of  so  much  treasure, 
jave  Mr.  Jones  a  thousand  thanks,  and  discovered 
ittle  less  of  transport  in  his  muscles  than  Jones  had 
>efore  shown  when  he  had  first  read  the  name  of 
Sophia  Western. 

The  fellow  very  readily  agreed  to  attend  our 
ravellers  to  the  place  where  he  had  found  the 
Docket-book.  Together,  therefore,  they  proceeded 
iirectly  thither  ;  but  not  so  fast  as  Mr.  Jones  desired ; 
"or  his  guide  unfortunately  happened  to  be  lame, 
md  could  not  possibly  travel  faster  than  a  mile  an 
lour.  As  this  place,  therefore,  was  at  above  three 
allies  distance,  though  the  fellow  had  said  otherwise, 
the  reader  need  not  be  acquainted  how  long  they 
Were  in  walking  it. 

Jones  opened  the  book  a  hundred  times  during 
heir  walk,  kissed  it  as  often,  talked  much  to  him- 


self, and  very  little  to  his  companions.  At  all  which 
the  guide  expressed  some  signs  of  astonishment  to 
Partridge ;  who,  more  than  once  shook  his  head, 
and  cried,  poor  gentleman  1  orandum  est  ut  sit  mens 
Sana  in  co-rpore  sano. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  very  spot  where 
Sophia  unhappily  dropped  the  pocket-book,  and 
where  the  fellow  had  as  happily  found  it.  Here 
Jones  offered  to  take  leave  of  his  guide,  and  to 
improve  his  pace ;  but  the  fellow,  in  whom  that 
violent  surprise  and  joy  which  the  first  receipt  of 
the  guinea  had  occasioned,  was  now  considerably 
abated,  and  who  had  now  had  sufficient  time  to 
recollect  himself,  put  on  a  discontented  look,  and, 
scratching  his  head,  said,  "  He  hoped  his  worship 
would  give  him  something  more.  Your  worship," 
said  he,  "  will,  I  hope,  take  it  into  your  considera- 
tion that  if  I  had  not  been  honest  I  might  have 
kept  the  whole."  And,  indeed,  this  the  reader 
must  confess  to  have  been  true.  "  If  the  paper 
there,"  said  he,  "  be  worth  100/.,  I  am  sure  the 
finding  it  deserves  more  than  a  guinea.  Besides, 
suppose  vour  worship  should  never  see  the  lad}, 
nor  give  it  her — and,  though  your  worship  looks 
and  talks  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  yet  I  have 
onlv  vour  worship's  bare  word ;  and,  certainly,  if 
the  right  owner  been't  to  be  found,  it  all  belongs 
to  the  first  tinder.  I  hope  your  worship  will  con- 
sider of  all  these  matters:  I  am  but  a  poor  man, 
and  therefore  don't  desire  to  have  all ;  but  it  is  but 
reasonable  I  should  have  my  share.  Your  worship 
looks  like  a  good  man,  and,  I  hope,  will  consider 
my  honesty  ;  for  I  might  have  kept  every  farthing, 
and  nobody  ever  the  wiser."  "  I  promise  thee, 
upon  my  honour,"  cries  Jones,  "  that  I  know  the 
right  owner,  and  will  restore  it  her.''  "  Nay, 
your  worship,"  answered  the  fellow,  "  may  do  as 
you  please  as  to  that  ;  if  you  will  but  give  me 
my  share,  that  is,  one-half  of  the  money,  your 
honour  may  keep  the  rest  yourself  if  you  please  ;" 
and  concluded  with  swearing,  by  a  very  vehement 
oath,  "  that  he  would  never  mention  a  syllable  of  it 
to  any  man  living." 

"  Lookee,  friend,"  cries  Jones,  "the  right  owner 
shall  certainly  have  again  all  that  she  lost ;  and  as 
for  any  farther  gratuity,  I  really  cannot  give  it  you 
at  present ;  but  let  me  know  your  name,  and  where 
you  live,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  you  may  here- 
after have  further  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  morning's 
adventure." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  venture,"  cries 
the  fellow  ;  "  it  seems,  I  must  venture  whether  you 
will  return  the  lady  her  money  or  no ;  but  I  hope 
your  worship  will  consider — "  "Come,  come," 
said  Partridge,  "  tell  his  honour  your  name,  and 
where  you  may  be  found  ;  I  warrant  you  will  never 
repent  having  put  the  money  into  his  hands."  The 
fellow,  seeing  no  hopes  of  recovering  the  possession 
of  the  pocket-book,  at  last  complied  in  giving  in  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  which  Jones  writ  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  with  the  pencil  of  Sophia  ;  and  then, 
placing  the  paper  in  the  same  page  where  she  had 
writ  her  name,  he  cried  out,  "  There,  friend,  you  are 
the  happiest  man  alive  ;  I  have  joined  your  name  to 
that  of  an  angel."  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
angels,"  answered  the  fellow;  "but  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  a  little  more  money,  or  else  return 
me  the  pocket-book."  Partridge  now  waxed  wrath  : 
he  called  the  poor  cripple  by  several  vile  and  oppro- 
bious  names,  and  was  absolutely  proceeding  to  beat 
him,  but  Jones  would  not  suffer  any  such  thing  :  and 
now,  telling  the  fellow  he  would  certainly  find  some 
opportunity  of  serving  him,  Mr.  Jones  departed  as 
fast  as  his  heels  would  carry  him  ;  and  Partridge, 
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into  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  hundred  pound  had 
infused  new  spirits,  followed  his  leader ;  while  the 
man,  who  was  obliged  to  stay  behind,  fell  to  cursing 
them  both,  as  well  as  his  parents;  " for  had  they," 
says  he,  "  sent  me  to  charity-school  to  learn  to  write 
and  read  and  cast  accounts,  I  should  have  known 
the  value  of  these  matters  as  well  as  other  people." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  more  adventures  which  Mr.  Jones  and  his  com- 
panion met  on  the  road. 

OUR  travellers  now  walked  so  fast,  that  they  had 
very  little  time  or  breath  for  conversation ;  Jones 
meditating  all  the  way  on  Sophia,  and  Partridge  on 
the  bank-bill,  which,  though  it  gave  him  some  plea- 
sure, caused  him  at  the  same  time  to  repine  at  for- 
tune, which,  in  all  his  walks,  had  never  given  him 
such  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  honesty.  They 
had  proceeded  above  three  miles,  when  Partridge, 
being  unable  any  longer  to  keep  up  with  Jones, 
called  to  him,  and  begged  him  a  little  to  slacken  his 
pace :  with  this  he  was  the  more  ready  to  comply, 
as  he  had  for  some  time  lost  the  footsteps  of  the 
horses,  which  the  thaw  had  enabled  him  to  trace  for 
several  miles,  and  he  was  now  upon  a  wide  common, 
where  were  several  roads. 

He  here  therefore  stopped  to  consider  which  of  these 
roads  he  should  pursue ;  when  on  a  sudden  they 
heard  the  noise  of  a  drum,  that  seemed  at  no  great 
distance.  This  sound  presently  alarmed  the  fears  of 
Partridge,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  all ;  they  are  certainly  a  coming ! "  "  Who  is 
coming  1 "  cries  Jones  ;  for  fear  had  long  since  given 
place  to  softer  ideas  in  his  mind ;  and  since  his  ad- 
venture with  the  lame  man,  he  had  been  totally 
intent  on  pursuing  Sophia,  without  entertaining  one 
thought  of  an  enemy.  "Who1?"  cries  Partridge, 
"  why  the  rebels :  but  why  should  I  call  them 
rebels  1  they  may  be  very  honest  gentlemen,  for  any- 
thing I  know  to  the  contrary.  The  devil  take  him 
that  affronts  them,  I  say  ;  I  am  sure,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  but  in  a  civil  way.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir, 
don't  affront  them  if  they  should  come,  and  perhaps 
they  may  do  us  no  harm ;  but  would  it  not  be  the 
wiser  way  to  creep  into  some  of  yonder  bushes,  till 
they  are  gone  by  1  What  can  two  unarmed  men  do 
perhaps  against  fifty  thousandl  Certainly  nobody 
but  a  madman  ;  I  hope  your  honour  is  not  offended  ; 
but  certainly  no  man  who  hath  mens  sana  incorpore 

sano "     Here  Jones  interrupted  this  torrent  of 

eloquence,  which  fear  had  inspired,  saying,  "  That 
by  the  drum  he  perceived  they  were  near  some 
town."  He  then  made  directly  towards  the  place 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  bidding  Partridge 
"  take  courage,  for  that  he  would  lead  him  into  no 
danger;"  and  adding,  "it  was  impossible  the  rebels 
should  be  so  near." 

Partridge  was  a  little  comforted  with  this  last  assur- 
ance ;  and  though  he  would  more  gladly  have  gone 
the  contrary  way,  he  followed  his  leader,  his  heart 
beating  time,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  heroes,  to 
the  music  of  the  drum,  which  ceased  not  till  they 
had  traversed  the  common,  and  were  come  into  a 
narrow  lane. 

And  now  Partridge,  who  kept  even  pace  with 
Jones,  discovered  something  painted  flying  in  the 
air,  a  very  few  yards  before  him,  which  fancying  to 
be  the  colours  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  a  bellowing,  "  O 
Lord,  sir,  here  they  are !  there  is  the  crown  and 
coffin.  Oh  Lord  !  I  never  saw  anything  so  terrible  ; 
and  we  are  within  gun-shot  of  them  already." 

Jones  no  sooner  looked  up,  than  he  plainly  per- 
ceived what  it  was  which  Partridge  had  thus  mis- 


taken. "  Partridge,"  says  he,  "  I  fancy  you  will  be 
able  to  engage  this  whole  army  yourself ;  for  by  the 
colours  I  guess  what  the  drum  was  which  we  heard 
before,  and  which  beats  up  for  recruits  to  a  puppet- 
show." 

"A  puppet-show  !"  answered  Partridge,  with  most 
eager  transport.  "And  is  it  really  no  more  than 
that  1  I  love  a  puppet-show  of  all  the  pastimes  upon 
earth.  Do,  good  sir,  let  us  tarry  and  see  it.  Besides, 
I  am  quite  famished  to  death ;  for  it  is  now  almost 
dark,  and  I  have  not  eat  a  morsel  since  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

They  now  arrived  at  an  inn,  or  indeed  an  ale- 
house, where  Jones  was  prevailed  upon  to  stop,  the 
rather  as  he  had  no  longer  any  assurance  of  being  in 
the  road  he  desired.  They  walked  both  directly 
into  the  kitchen,  where  Jones  began  to  inquire  if  no 
ladies  had  passed  that  way  in  the  morning,  and  Par- 
tridge as  eagerly  examined  into  the  state  of  their 
provisions ;  and  indeed  his  inquiry  met  with  the 
better  success ;  for  Jones  could  not  hear  news  of 
Sophia;  but  Partridge,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
found  good  reason  to  expect  very  shortly  the  agree- 
able sight  of  an  excellent  smoking  dish  of  eggs  and 
bacon. 

In  strong  and  healthy  constitutions  love  hath  a 
very  different  effect  from  what  it  causes  in  the  puny 
part  of  the  species.  In  the  latter  it  generally  de- 
stroys all  that  appetite  which  tends  towards  the 
conservation  of  the  individual ;  but  in  the  former, 
though  it  often  induces  forgetfulness,  and  a  neglect 
of  food,  as  well  as  of  everything  else ;  yet  place  a 
good  piece  of  well-powdered  buttock  before  a  hungry 
lover,  and  he  seldom  fails  very  handsomely  to  play 
his  part.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  present  case  ;  for 
though  Jones  perhaps  wanted  a  prompter,  and  might 
have  travelled  much  farther,  had  he  been  alone,  with 
an  empty  stomach  ;  yet  no  sooner  did  he  sit  down  to 
the  bacon  and  eggs,  than  he  fell  to  as  heartily  and 
voraciously  as  Partridge  himself. 

Before  our  travellers  had  finished  their  dinner, 
night  came  on,  and  as  the  moon  was  now  past  the 
full,  it  was  extremely  dark.  Partridge  therefore 
prevailed  on  Jones  to  stay  and  see  the  puppet-show, 
which  was  just  going  to  begin,  and  to  which  they 
were  very  eagerly  invited  by  the  master  of  the  said 
show,  who  declared  that  his  figures  were  the  finest 
which  the  world  had  ever  produced,  and  that  they 
had  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  quality  in  every 
town  in  England. 

The  puppet-show  was  performed  with  great  regu- 
larity and  decency.  It  was  called  the  fine  and  serious 
part  of  the  Provoked  Husband ;  and  it  was  indeed 
a  very  grave  and  solemn  entertainment,  without 
any  low  wit  or  humour,  or  jests ;  or,  to  do  it  no 
more  than  justice,  without  anything  which  could 
provoke  a  laugh.  The  audience  were  all  highly 
pleased.  A  grave  matron  told  the  master  she  wouM 
bring  her  two  daughters  the  next  night,  as  he  did 
not  show  any  stuff;  and  an  attorney's  clerk  and  an 
exciseman  both  declared,  that  the  characters  of  lord 
and  lady  Townley  were  well  preserved,  and  highly 
in  nature.  Partridge  likewise  concurred  with  this 
opinion. 

The  master  was  so  highly  elated  with  these  enco- 
miums, that  he  could  not  refrain  from  adding  some 
more  of  his  own.  He  said,  "  The  present  age  was 
not  improved  in  anything  so  much  as  in  their  pup- 
pet-shows ;  which,  by  throwing  out  Punch  and  his 
wife  Joan,  and  such  idle  trumpery,  were  at  last 
brought  to  be  a  rational  entertainment.  1  rciiifiii- 
ber,"  said  he,  "when  I  first  took  to  the  bushn'ss, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  low  stuff  that  did  very  well 
to  make  folks  laugh  ;  but  was  never  calculated  to 
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u;n-ove  the  morals  of  young  people,  which  certainly 
ught  to  be  principally  aimed  at  in  every  puppet- 
low  :  for  why  may  not  good  and  instructive  lessons 
e  conveyed  this  way,  as  well  as  any  other  1  My 
gures  are  as  big  as  the  life,  and  they  represent  the 
fe  in  every  particular  ;  and  I  questiorrnot  but  peo- 
le  rise  from  my  little  drama  as  much  improved  as 
hey  do  from  the  great."  "  I  would  by  no  means 
egrade  the  ingenuity  of  your  profession,"  answered 
ones,  "  but  I  should"  have  been  glad  to  hare  seen 
ay  old  acquaintance  master  Punch,  for  all  that ;  and 
o  far  from  improving,  I  think,  by  leaving  out  him 
id  his  merry  wife  Joan,  you  have  spoiled  your 
uppet-show." 

The  dancer  of  wires  conceived  an  immediate  and 
•igh  contempt  for  Jones,  from  these  words.     And 
with  much  disdain  in  his  countenance,  he  replied, 
I'  Very  probably,  sir,  that  may  be  your  opinion  ;  but 
{  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  the  best  judges  differ 
rom  you,  and  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  taste, 
confess,  indeed,  some  of  the  quality  at  Bath,  two 
>r  three  years  ago,  wanted  mightily  to  bring  Punch 
igain  upon  the  stage.     I  believe  I  lost  some  money 
or  not  agreeing  to  it ;  but  let  others  do  as  they  will ; 
little  matter  shall  never  bribe  me  to  degrade  my 
>wn  profession,  nor  will  I  ever  willingly  consent  to 
he  spoiling  the  decency  and  regularity  of  my  stage, 
jy  introducing  any  such  low  stuff  upon  it." 
* "  Right,  friend,"  cries  the  clerk,  "  you  are  very- 
right.     Always  avoid  what  is  low.     There  are  seve- 
ral of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  who  are  resolved 
to  drive  everything  which  is  low  from  the  stage." 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,"  cries  the  exciseman, 
lulling  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.     "  I  remember," 
idded  he,  "  (for  I  then  lived  with  my  lord)  I  was  in 
he  footman's  gallery,  the  night  when  this  play  of.  the 
Provoked  Husband  was  acted  first.     There  was  a 
great  deal  of  low  stuff  in  it  about  a  country  gentle- 
nan  come  up  to  town  to  stand  for  parliament-man ; 
and  there  they  brought  a  parcel  of  his  servants  upon 
:he  stage,  his  coachman  I  remember  particularly  ; 
)ut  the  gentlemen  in  our  gallery  could  not  bear  any- 
thing so  low,  and  they  damned  it.     I  observe,  friend, 
you  have  left  all  that  matter  out,  and  you  are  to  "be 
commended  for  it." 

"  Nay,    gentlemen,"    cries  Jones,   "  I  can   never 
.aintain   my  opinion   against  so  many  ;  indeed,  if 
he  generality  of  his  audience  dislike  him,  the  learned 
:ntleman  who  conducts  the  show  may  have  done 
ery  right  in  dismissing  Punch  from  his  service." 

The  master  of  the  show  then  began  a  second  ha- 
rangue, and  said  much  of  the  great  force  of  example, 
and  how  much  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  would 
be  deterred  from  vice,  by  observing  how  odious  it 
was  in  their  superiors ;  when  he  was  unluckily  in- 
terrupted by  an  incident,  which,  though  perhaps  we- 
might  have  omitted  it  at  another  time,  we  cannot 
help  relating  at  present,  but  not  in  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred   that  the  best  things  are  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 

A  VIOLENT  uproar  now  arose  in  the  entry,  where  my 
landlady  was  well  cuffing  her  maid  both  with  her 
fist  and  tongue.  She  had  indeed  missed  the  wench 
from  her  employment,  and,  after  a  little  search,  had 
found  her  on  the  puppet-show  stage  in  company 
with  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  in  a  situation  not  very 
proper  to  be  described. 

Though  Grace  (for  that  was  her  name)  had  for- 
feited all  title  to  modesty ;  yet  had  she  not  impu- 
dence enough  to  deny  a  fact  in  which  she  was 
actually  surprised ;  she,  therefore,  took  another 
turn,  and  attempted  to  mitigate  the  offence.  "  Why 


do  you  beat  me  in  this  manner,  mistress  1 "  cries  the 
wench.  "  If  you  don't  like  my  doings,  you  may 
turn  me  away.  If  I  am  a  w — e"  (for  the  other  lady 
had  liberally  bestowed  that  appellation  on  her)  "  my 
betters  are  so  as  well  as  I.  What  was  the  fine  lady 
in  the  puppet-show  just  now?  I  suppose  she  did 
not  lie  all  night  out  from  her  husband  for  nothing." 

The  landlady  now  burst  into  the  kitchen,  and 
fell  foul  on  both  her  husband  and  the  poor  puppet- 
mover.  "  Here,  husband,"  says  she,  "  you  see  the 
consequence  of  harbouring  these  people  in  your 
house.  If  one  doth  draw  a  little  drink  the  more 
for  them,  one  is  hardly  made  amends  for  the  litter 
they  make ;  and  then  to  have  one's  house  made  a 
bawdyhouse  of  by  such  lousy  vermin.  In  short,  I 
desire  you  would  be  gone  to-morrow  morning  ;  for 
I  will  tolerate  no  more  such  doings.  It  is  only  the 
way  to  teach  our  servants  idleness  and  nonsense ;  for 
to  be  sure  nothing  better  can  be  learned  by  such  idle 
shows  as  these.  I  remember  when  puppet-shows 
were  made  of  good  scripture  stories,  as  Jephthah's 
Rash  Vow,  and  such  good  things,  and  when 
wicked  people  were  carried  away  by  the  devil. 
There  was  some  sense  in  those  matters ;  but  as  the 
parson  told  us  last  Sunday,  nobody  believes  in  the 
devil  now-a-days ;  and  here  you  bring  about  a  parcel 
of  puppets  dressed  up  like  lords  and  ladies,  only 
to  turn  the  heads  of  poor  country  wenches  ;  and 
when  their  heads  are  once  turned  topsy-turvy,  no 
wonder  everything  else  is  so." 

Virgil,  I  think,  tells  us,  that  when  the  mob  are 
assembled  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous  manner,  and 
all  sorts  of  missile  weapons  fly  about,  if  a  man  of 
gravity  and  authority  appears  amongst  them,  the  tu- 
mult is  presently  appeased,  and  the  mob,  which 
when  collected  into  one  body,  may  be  well  compared 
to  an  ass,  erect  their  long  ears  at  the  grave  man's 
discourse. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  set  of  grave  men  and 
philosophers  are  disputing ;  when  wisdom  herself 
may  in  a  manner  be  considered  as  present,  and  ad- 
ministering arguments  to  the  disputants ;  should  a 
tumult  arise  among  the  mob,  or  should  one  scold, 
who  is  herself  equal  in  noise  to  a  mighty  mob,  ap- 
pear among  the  said  philosophers ;  their  disputes 
cease  in  a  moment,  wisdom  no  longer  performs  her 
ministerial  office,  and  the  attention  of  every  one  is 
immediately  attracted  by  the  scold  alone. 

Thus  the  uproar  aforesaid,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
landlady,  silenced  the  master  of  the  puppet-show, 
and  put  a  speedy  and  final  end  to  that  grave  and 
solemn  harangue,  of  which  we  have  given  the  reader 
a  sufficient  taste  already.  Nothing  indeed  could 
have  happened  so  very  inopportune  as  this  accident ; 
the  most  wanton  malice  of  fortune  could  not  have 
contrived  such  another  stratagem  to  confound  the 
poor  fellow,  while  he  was  so  triumphantly  descant- 
ing on  the  good  morals  inculcated  by  his  exhibitions. 
His  mouth  was  now  as  effectually  stopped,  as  that  of 
a  quack  must  be,  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  declamation 
on  the  great  virtues  of  his  pills  and  powders,  the 
corpse  of  one  of  his  martyrs  should  be  brought  forth, 
and  deposited  before  the  stage,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  skill. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  answering  my  landlady,  the 
puppet-show  man  ran  out  to  punish  his  Merry-An- 
drew ;  and  now  the  moon  beginning  to  put  forth 
her  silver  light,  as  the  poets  call  it  (though  she 
looked  at  that  time  more  like  a  piece  of  copper), 
Jones  called  for  his  reckoning,  and  ordered  Par- 
tridge, whom  my  landlady  had  just  awaked  from 
a  profound  nap,  to  prepare  for  his  journey ;  but 
Partridge,  having  lately  carried  two  points,  as  my 
reader  hath  seen  before,  was  emboldened  to  at- 
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tempt  a  third,  which  was  to  prevail  with  Jones  to 
take  up  a  lodging  that  evening  in  the  house  where 
he  then  was.  He  introduced  this  with  an  affected 
surprise  at  the  intention  which  Mr.  Jones  declared 
of  removing ;  and,  after  urging  many  excellent  ar- 
guments against  it,  he  at  last  insisted  strongly  that 
it  could  he  to  no  manner  of  purpose  whatever ;  for 
that,  unless  Jones  knew  which  way  the  lady  was 
gone,  every  step  he  took  might  very  possibly  lead 
him  the  farther  from  her  ;  "  for  you  find,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  by  all  the  people  in  the  house,  that  she  is  not 
gone  this  way.  How  much  better,  therefore,  would 
it  be  to  stay  till  the  morning,  when  we  may  expect 
to  meet  with  somebody  to  inquire  of  1 " 

This  last  argument  had  indeed  some  effect  on 
Jones,  and  while  he  was  weighing  it  the  landlord 
threw  all  the  rhetoric  of  which  he  was  master  into 
the  same  scale.  "  Sure,  sir,"  said  he,  "  your  servant 
gives  you  most  excellent  advice  ;  for  who  would 
travel  by  night  at  this  time  of  the  yearl  "  He  then 
began  in  the  usual  style  to  trumpet  forth  the  ex- 
cellent accommodation  which  his  house  afforded ; 
and  my  landlady  likewise  opened  on  the  occasion 
But,  not  to  detain  the  reader  with  what  is  com- 
mon to  every  host  and  hostess,  it  is  sufficient  to  tell 
him  Jones  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  stay  and  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  few  hours'  rest,  which  indeed  he 
very  much  wanted ;  for  he  had  hardly  shut  his  eyes 
since  he  had  left  the  inn  where  the  accident  of  the 
broken  head  had  happened. 

As  soon  as  Jones  had  taken  a  resolution  to  proceed 
no  farther  that  night,  he  presently  retired  to  rest,  with 
h  s  two  bedfellows,  the  pocket-book  and  the  muff; 
but  Partridge,  who  at  several  times  had  refreshed 
himself  with  several  naps,  was  more  inclined  to  eat- 
ing than  to  sleeping,  and  more  to  drinking  than  to 
either. 

And  now  the  storm  which  Grace  had  raised  being 
at  an  end,  and  my  landlady  being  again  reconciled 
to  the  puppet-man,  who  on  his  side  forgave  the  in- 
decent reflections  which  the  good  woman  in  her 
passion  had  cast  on  his  performances,  a  face  of  per- 
fect peace  and  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  kitchen ; 
where  sat  assembled  round  the  fire  the  landlord  and 
landlady  of  the  house,  the  master  of  the  puppet- 
show,  the  attorney's  clerk,  the  exciseman,  and  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Partridge  ;  in  which  company  passed 
the  agreeable  conversation  which  will  be  found  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  a  remark  or  two  of  our  own,  and  many  more  of 
the  good  company  assembled  in  the  kitchen. 

THOUGH  the  pride  of  Partridge  did  not  submit  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  servant,  yet  he  condescended 
in  most  particulars  to  imitate  the  manners  of  that 
rank.  One  instance  of  this  was,  his  greatly  mag- 
nifying the  fortune  of  his  companion,  as  he  called 
Jones :  such  is  a  general  custom  with  all  servants 
among  strangers,  as  none  of  them  would  willingly 
be  thought  the  attendant  on  a  beggar :  for,  the  higher 
the  situation  of  the  master  is,  the  higher  conse- 
quently is  that  of  the  man  in  his  own  opinion  ;  the 
truth  of  which  observation  appears  from  the  beha- 
viour of  all  the  footmen  of  the  nobility. 

But,  though  title  and  fortune  communicate  a 
splendour  all  around  them,  and  the  footmen  of  men 
of  quality  and  of  estate  think  themselves  entitled 
to  a  part  of  that  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  qua- 
lity and  estates  of  their  masters,  it  is  clearly  other- 
wise with  regard  to  virtue  and  understanding. 
These  advantages  are  strictly  personal,  and  swallow 
themselves  all  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  them. 


To  say  the  truth,  this  is  so  very  little,  that  they 
cannot,  well  afford  to  let  any  others  partake  with 
them.  As  these  therefore  reflect  no  honour  on  the 
domestic,  so  neither  is  he  at  all  dishonoured  by  the 
most  deplorable  want  of  both  in  his  master.  Indeed 
it  is  otherwise  in  the  want  of  what  is  called  virtue 
in  a  mistress,  the  consequence  of  which  we  have 
before  seen :  for  in  this  dishonour  there  is  a  kind  of 
contagion,  which,  like  that  of  poverty,  communicates 
itself  to  all  who  approach  it. 

Now  for  these  reasons  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
servants  (I  mean  among  the  men  only)  should  have 
so  great  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  wealth  of 
their  masters,  and  little  or  none  at  all  for  their  cha- 
racter in  other  points,  and  that,  though  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  the  footman  of  a  beggar,  they  are 
not  so  to  attend  upon  a  rogue  or  a  blockhead  ;  and 
do  consequently  make  no  scruple  to  spread  the  fame 
of  the  iniquities  and  follies  of  their  said  masters  as 
far  as  possible,  and  this  often  with  great  humour 
and  merriment.  In  reality,  a  footman  is  often  a  wit 
as  well  as  a  beau,  at  the  expense  of  the  gentleman 
whose  livery  he  wears. 

After  Partridge,  therefore,  had  enlarged  greatly 
on  the  vast  fortune  to  which  Mr.  Jones  was  heir, 
he  very  freely  communicated  an  apprehension,  which 
he  had  begun  to  conceive  the  day  before,  and  for 
which,  as  we  hinted  at  that  very  time,  the  behaviour 
of  Jones  seemed  to  have  furnished  a  sufficient  found- 
ation. In  short,  he  was  now  well  confirmed  in  an 
opinion  that  his  master  was  out  of  his  wits,  with 
which  opinion  he  very  bluntly  acquainted  the  good 
company  round  the  fire. 

With  this  sentiment  the  puppet-show  man  imme- 
diately coincided.  "  I  own,"  said  he,  "  the  gentle- 
man  surprised  me  very  much,  when  he  talked  so 
absurdly  about  puppet-shows.  It  is  indeed  hardly 
to  be  conceived  that  any  man  in  his  senses  should 
be  so  much  mistaken  ;  what  you  say  now  accounts 
very  well  for  all  his  monstrous  notions.  Poor  gen- 
tleman !  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  him  ;  indeed 
he  hath  a  strange  wildness  about  his  eyes,  which 
I  took  notice  of  before,  though  I  did  not  men- 
tion it." 

The  landlord  agreed  with  this  last  assertion,  and 
likewise  claimed  the  sagacity  of  having  observed  it. 
"  And  certainly,"  added  he,  "  it  must  be  so  ;  for  no 
one  but  a  madman  would  have  thought  of  leaving 
so  good  a  house  to  ramble  about  the  country  at  that 
time  of  night." 

The  exciseman,  pulling  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
said,  "  He  thought  the  gentleman  looked  and  talked 
a  little  wildly  ;"  and  then  turning  to  Partridge,  "  if 
he  be  a  madman,"  says  he,  "  he  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  travel  thus  about  the  country  ;  for  possibly 
he  may  do  some  mischief.  It  is  pity  he  was  not 
secured  and  sent  home  to  his  relations." 

Now  some  conceits  of  this  kind  were  likewise 
lurking  in  the  mind  of  Partridge ;  for,  as  he  was 
now  persuaded  that  Jones  had  run  away  from  Mr. 
Allworthy,  he  promised  himself  the  highest  rewards 
if  he  could  by  any  means  convey  him  back,  lint 
fear  of  Jones,  of  whose  fierceness  and  strength  he 
had  seen,  and  indeed  felt,  some  instances,  had  how- 
ever represented  any  such  scheme  as  impossible  to 
be  executed,  and  had  discouraged  him  from  applying 
himself  to  form  any  regular  plan  for  the  purpose. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  sentiments  of  the 
exciseman  than  he  embraced  that  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  own,  and  expressed  a  hearty  wish  that 
such  a  matter  could  be  brought  about. 

"  Could  be  brought  about!"  says  the  exciseman  ; 
"  why  there  is  nothing  easier." 

"  Ah !    sir,"    answered   Partridge !    "  you   don't 
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low  -what  a  devil  of  a  fellow  he  is.  He  can  take 
e  up  with  one  hand,  and  throw  me  out  at  a  win- 
>w  ;  aui  he  would,  too,  if  he  did  but  imagine — " 
"  Po.;h  !"  says  the  exciseman,  "  I  believe  I  am  as 
od  a  man  as  he.  Besides,  here  are  five  of  us." 
"  I  don't  know  what  five,"  cries  the  landlady, 
my  husband  shall  have  nothing  to  do  in  it.  Nor 
ail  any  violent  hands  be  laid  upon  anybody  in 
y  house.  The  young  gentleman  is  as  pretty  a 
'Ung  gentleman  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  and  I 
lieve  he  is,  no  more  mad  than  any  of  us.  What 
i  you  tell  of  his  having  a  wild  look  with  his  eyes  1 
ey  are  the  prettiest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  he  hath 
e  prettiest  look  with  them ;  and  a  very  modest 
vil  young  man  he  is.  I  am  sure  I  have  bepitied 
m  heardly  ever  since  the  gentleman  there  in  the 
rner  told  us  he  was  crossed  in  love.  Certainly  that 
enough  to  make  any  man,  especially  such  a  sweet 
•ung  gentleman  as  he  is,  to  look  a  little  otherwise 
an  he  did  before.  Lady,  indeed !  what  the  devil 
ould  the  lady  have  better  than  such  a  handsome 
an  with  a  great  estate  1  I  suppose  she  is  one  of 
ur  quality  folks,  one  of  your  Townly  ladies  that 
e  saw  last  night  in  the  puppet-show,  who  don't 
low  what  they  would  be  at." 

The  attorney's  clerk  likewise  declared  he  -would 
ive  no  concern  in  the  business  without  the  advice 

counsel.  "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  an  action  of 
Ise  imprisonment  should  be  brought  against  us, 
hat  defence  could  we  make  t  Who  knows  what 
ay  be  sufficient  evidence  of  madness  to  a  jury  1 
ut  I  only  speak  upon  my  own  account ;  for  it  don't 
ok  well  for  a  lawyer  to  be  concerned  in  these 
alters,  unless  it  be  as  a  lawyer.  Juries  are  always 
ss  favourable  to  us  than  to  other  people.  I  don't 
erefore  dissuade  you,  Mr.  Thomson  (to  the  ex- 
seman),  nor  the  gentleman,  nor  anybody  else." 
The  exciseman  shook  his  head  at  this  speech, 
id  the  puppet-show  man  said,  "  Madness  was  some- 
mes  a  difficult  matter  for  a  jury  to  decide  :  for  I 
member,1'  says  he,  "  I  was  once  present  at  a  trial 
'  madness,  where  twenty  witnessess  swore  that  the 
srsoii  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare ;  and  twenty 
hers,  that  he  was  as  much  in  his  senses  as  any  man 

England. — And  indeed  it  was  the  opinion  of 
ost  people,  that  it  was  only  a  trick  of  his  relations 

rob  the  poor  man  of  his  right." 
"  Very  likely !"  cries   the  landlady.     "  I  myself 
lew  a  poor  gentleman  who  was  kept  in  a  mad- 
use  all  his  life  by  his  family,  and  they  enjoyed 
s  estate,  but  it  did  them  no  good  ;  for,  though  the 
w  gave  it  them,  it  was  the  right  of  another." 
"  Pogh !"  cries  the  clerk,  with  great  contempt, 
who  hath  any  right  but  what  the  law  gives  them  1 

the  law  gave  me  the  best  estate  in  the  country, 
should  never  trouble  myself  much  who  had  the 
ght." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  says  Partridge, "  Felix  quern  faciimt 
iena  pericula  caittum." 

My  landlord,  who  had  been  called  out  by  the 
•rival  of  a  horseman  at  the  gate,  now  returned  into 
ic  kitchea,  and  with  an  affrighted  countenance 
ied  out,  "  What  do  you  think,  gentlemen !  The 
>bels  have  given  the  -duke  the  slip,  and  are  got 
most  to  London.  It  is  certainly  true,  for  a  man  on 
arseback  just  now  told  me  so." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,"  cries  Part- 
dge  ;  "then  there  will  be  no  fighting  in  these  parts." 

"  I  am  glad,"  cries  the  clerk,  "  tor  a  better  reason; 
for  I  would  always  have  right  take  place." 

"  Ay,  but,"  answered  the  landlord,  "  I  have  heard 
>rae  people  say  this  man  hath  no  right." 

"  I  will  prove  the  contrary  in  a  moment,"  cries 
ic  clerk  :  "  if  my  father  dies  seized  of  a  right ;  do 


you  mind  me,  seized  of  a  right,  I  say  ;  doth  not  that 
right  descend  to  his  son ;  and  doth  not  one  right 
descend  as  well  as  another  1" 

"  But  how  can  he  have  any  right  to  make  us 
papishes  1"  says  the  landlord. 

"  Never  fear  that,"  cries  Partridge.  "  As  to  the 
matter  of  ri?ht,  the  gentleman  there  hath  proved  it 
as  clear  as  the  sun  ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  religion, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  case.  The  papists  themselves 
don't  expect  any  such  thing.  A  popish  priest,  whom 
I  know  very  well,  and  who  is  a  very  honest  man, 
told  me  upon  his  word  and  honour  they  had  110  such 
design." 

"  And  another  priest,  of  my  acquaintance,"  said 
the  landlady,  "  hath  told  me  the  same  thing  ;  but 
my  husband  is  always  so  afraid  of  papishes.  1  know 
a  great  many  papishes  that  are  very  honest  sort  of 
people,  and  spend  their  money  very  freely  ;  and  it  is 
always  a  maxim  with  me,  that  one  man's  money  is  as 
good  as  another's." 

"  Very  true,  mistress,"  said  the  puppet-show  man, 
"  I  don't  care  what  religion  comes ;  provided  the 
Presbyterians  are  not  uppermost ;  for  they  are  ene- 
mies to  puppet-shows." 

"  And  so  you  would  sacrifice  your  religion  to  your 
interest,"  cries  the  exciseman ;  "  and  are  desirous  to 
see  popery  brought  in,  are  youl" 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  answered  the  other ;  "  I  hate 
popery-  as  much  as  any  man  ;  but  yet  it  is  a  comfort 
to  one,  that  one  should  be  able  to  live  under  it, 
which  I  could  not  do  among  Presbyterians.  To  be 
sure,  every  man  values  his  Ihelihood  tirst ;  that  must 
be  granted  ;  and  I  warrant,  if  you  would  confess  the 
truth,  you  are  more  afraid  of  losing  your  place  than 
anything  else ;  but  never  fear,  friend,  there  will  be 
an  excise  under  another  government  as  well  as  under 
this." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  the  exciseman,  "  I 
should  be  a  very  ill  man  if  I  did  not  honour  the 
king,  whose  bread  I  eat.  That  is  no  more  than 
natural,  as  a  man  may  say :  for  what  signifies  it  to 
me  that  there  would  be  an  excise-office  under 
another  government,  since  my  friends  would  be  out, 
and  I  could  expect  no  better  than  to  follow  them  ? 
No,  no,  friend,  I  shall  never  be  bubbled  out  of  my 
religion  in  hopes  only  of  keeping  my  place  under 
another  government ;  for  I  should  certainly  be  no 
better,  and  very  probably  might  be  worse." 

"  Why,  that  is  what  I  say,"  cries  the  landlord, 
whenever  folks  say  who  knows  what  may  happen  1 
Odsooks!  should  not  I  be  a  blockhead  to  lend  my 
money  to  I  know  not  who,  because  mayhap  he  may 
return  it  againl  I  am  sure  it  is  safe  in  my  own 
bureau,  and  there  I  will  keep  it." 

The  attorney's  clerk  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
-the  sagacity  of  Partridge.  Whether  this  proceeded 
from  the  great  discernment  which  the  former  had 
into  men,  as  well  as  things,  or  whether  it  arose 
from  the  sympathy  between  their  minds ;  for  they 
were  both  truly  Jacobites  in  principle ;  they  now 
shook  hands  heartily,  and  drank  bumpers  of  strong 
beer  to  healths  which  we  think  proper  to  bury  in 
oblivion. 

These  healths  were  afterwards  pledged  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  even  by  my  landlord  himself,  though  re- 
luctantly ;  but  he  could  not  withstand  the  menaces 
of  the  clerk,  who  swore  he  would  never  set  his  foot 
within  his  house  again,  if  he  refused.  The  bumpers 
which  were  swallowed  on  this  occasion  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation.  Here,  therefore,  we  will 
put  an  end  to  the  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  Fortune  seems  to  have  been  in  a  better  humour  with 
Jones  Hum  we  have  hitherto  seen  her. 

As  there  is  no  wholesomer,  so  perhaps  there  are  few 
stronger,  sleeping  potions  than  fatigue.  Of  this 
Jones  might  be  said  to  have  taken  a  very  large  dose, 
and  it  operated  very  forcibly  upon  him.  He  had 
already  slept  nine  hours,  and  might  perhaps  have 
slept  longer,  had  he  not  been  awakened  by  a  most 
violent  noise  at  his  chamber-door,  where  the  sound 
of  many  heavy  blows  was  accompanied  with  many 
exclamations  of  murder.  Jones  presently  leaped 
from  his  bed,  where  he  found  the  master  of  the 
puppet-show  belabouring  the  back  and  ribs  of  his 
poor  Merry- Andrew,  without  either  mercy  or  mo- 
deration. 

Jones  instantly  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ing party,  and  pinned  the  insulting  conqueror  up  to 
the  wall :  for  the  puppet-show  man  was  no  more  able 
to  contend  with  Jones  than  the  poor  party-coloured 
jester  had  been  to  contend  with  this  puppet-man. 

But  though  the  Merry-Andrew  was  a  little  fel- 
low, and  not  very  strong,  he  had  nevertheless  some 
choler  about  him.  He  therefore  no  sooner  found 
himself  delivered  from  the  enemy,  than  he  began  to 
attack  him  with  the  only  -weapon  at  which  he  was 
his  equal!  From  this  he  first  discharged  a  volley 
of  general  abusive  words,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
some  particular  accusations  —  "  D — n  your  bl — d, 
you  rascal,"  says  he,  "  I  have  not  only  supported 
you  (for  to  me  you  owe  all  the  money  you  get), 
but  I  have  saved  you  from  the  gallows.  Did  you 
not  want,  to  rob  the  lady  of  her  fine  riding-habit, 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  in  the  back-lane  herel 
Can  you  deny  that  you  wished  to  have  her  alone  in 
a  wood  to  strip  her — to  strip  one  of  the  prettiest  ladies 
that  ever  was  seen  in  the  world  1  and  here  you  have 
fallen  upon  me,  and  have  almost  murdered  me,  for 
doing  no  harm  to  a  girl  as  willing  as  myself,  only 
because  she  likes  me  better  than  you." 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  quitted  the 
master,  laying  on  him  at  the  same  time  the  most 
violent  injunctions  of  forbearance  from  any  further 
insult  on  the  Merry- Andrew  ;  and  then  taking  the 
poor  wretch  with  him  into  his  own  apartment,  he 
soon  learned  tidings  of  his  Sophia,  whom  the  fellow, 
as  he  was  attending  his  master  with  his  drum  the 
day  before,  had  seen  pass  by.  He  easily  prevailed 
with  the  lad  to  show  him  the  exact  place,  and  then 
having  summoned  Partridge,  he  departed  with  the 
utmost  expedition. 

It  was  almost  eight  of  the  clock  before  all  matters 
could  be  got  ready  for  his  departure  :  for  Partridge 
was  not  in  any  haste,  nor  could  the  reckoning  be 
presently  adjusted ;  and  when  both  these  were  set- 
tled and  over,  Jones  would  not  quit  the  place  before 
he  had  perfectly  reconciled  all  differences  between 
the  master  and  the  man. 

When  this  was  happily  accomplished,  he  set  for- 
wards, and  was  by  the  trusty  Merry- Andrew  con- 
ducted to  the  spot  by  which  Sophia  had  passed  ;  and 
then  having  handsomely  rewarded  his  conductor, 
he  again  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  being 
highly  delighted  with  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  he  received  his  intelligence.  Of  this  Partridge 
was  no  sooner  acquainted,  than  he,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, began  to  prophesy,  and  assured  Jones 
that  he  would  certainly  have  good  success  in  the  end : 
for,  he  said,  "two  such  accidents  could  never  have 
happened  to  direct  him  after  his  mistress,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  designed  to  bring  them  together  at 
last."  And  this  was  the  first  time  that  Jones  lent 
any  attention  to  the  superstitious  doctrines  of  his 
companion 


They  had  not  gone  above  two  miles  when  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  rain  overtook  them ;  and,  as  they 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  sight  of  an  ale- 
house, Partridge,  with  much  earnest  entreaty,  pre- 
vailed with  Jones  to  enter,  and  weather  the  storm. 
Hunger  is  an  enemy  (if  indeed  it  may  be  called  one) 
which  partakes  more  of  the  English  than  of  the 
French  disposition ;  for,  though  you  subdue  this 
never  so  often,  it  will  always  rally  again  in  time ; 
and  so  it  did  witli  Partridge,  who  was  no  sooner 
arrived  within  the  kitchen,  than  he  began  to  ask  the 
same  questions  which  he  had  asked  the  night  before. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  an  excellent  cold  chine 
being  produced  upon  the  table,  upon  which  not  only 
Partridge,  but  Jones  himself,  made  a  very  hearty 
breakfast,  though  the  latter  began  to  grow  again 
uneasy,  as  the  people  of  the  house  could  give  him  no 
fresh  information  concerning  Sophia. 

Their  meal  being  over,  Jones  was  again  preparing 
to  sally,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  storm 
still  continued ;  but  Partridge  begged  heartily  for 
another  mug ;  and  at  last  casting  his  eyes  on  a  lad  at 
the  fire,  who  had  entered  into  the  kitchen,  and  who 
at  that  instant  was  looking  as  earnestly  at  him,  he 
turned  suddenly  to  Jones,  and  cried,  "  Master,  give 
me  your  hand,  a  single  mug  shan't  serve  the  turn 
this  bout.  Why,  here's  more  news  of  madam  Sophia 
come  to  town.  The  boy  there  standing  by  the  fire 
is  the  very  lad  that  rode  before  her.  I  can  swear  to 
my  own  plaster  on  his  face." — "  Heavens  bless  you, 
sir,"  cries  the  boy,  "  it  is  your  plaster  sure  enough ; 
I  shall  have  always  reason  to  remember  your  good- 
ness ;  for  it  hath  almost  cured  me." 

At  these  words  Jones  started  from  his  chair,  and, 
bidding  the  boy  follow  him  immediately,  departed 
from  the  kitchen  into  a  private  apartment  ;  for,  so 
delicate  was  he  with  regard  to  Sophia,  that  he  never 
willingly  mentioned  her  name  in  the  presence  of 
many  people  ;  and,  though  he  had,  as  it  were,  from 
the  overflowings  of  his  heart,  given  Sophia  as  a  toast 
among  the  officers,  where  he  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible she  should  be  known ;  yet,  even  there,  the 
reader  may  remember  how  difficultly  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  mention  her  surname. 

Hard  therefore  was  it,  and  perhaps,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  sagacious  readers,  very  absurd  and 
monstrous,  that  he  should  principally  owe  his  pre- 
sent misfortune  to  the  supposed  want  of  that  delicacy 
with  which  he  so  abounded  ;  for,  in  reality,  Sophia 
was  much  more  offended  at  the  freedoms  which  she 
thought  (and  not  without  good  reason)  he  had  taken 
with  her  name  and  character,  than  at  any  freedoms, 
in  which,  under  his  present  circumstances,  h> 
indulged  himself  with  the  person  of  another  Avom  an; 
and  to  say  truth,  I  believe  Honour  could  never  have 
prevailed  on  her  to  leave  Upton  without  her  seeing 
Jones,  had  it  not  been  for  those  two  strong  instances 
of  a  levity  in  his  behaviour,  so  void  of  respect,  and 
indeed  so  highly  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of 
love  and  tenderness  in  great  and  delicate  minds. 

But  so  matters  fell  out,  and  so  I  must  relate  them ; 
and  if  any  reader  is  shocked  at  their  appearing  un- 
natural, I  cannot  help  it.  I  must  remind  such  per- 
sons that  I  am  not  writing  a  system,  but  a  history i 
and  I  am  not  obliged  to  reconcile  every  matter  to 
the  received  notions  concerning  truth  and  nature. 
But  if  this  was  never  so  easy  to  do,  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  prudent  in  me  to  avoid  it.  For  instance, 
as  the  fact  at  present  before  us  now  stands,  without 
any  comment  of  mine  upon  it,  though  it  may  at 
first  sight  offend  some  readers,  yet,  upon  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  it  must  please  all ;  for  wise  and 
good  men  may  consider  what  happened  to  Jonrs 
at  Upton  as  a  just  punishment  for  his  wicki •• 


ith  regard  to  women,  of  which  it  was  indeed  the 
umediate  consequence  ;  and  silly  and  bad  persons 
ay  comfort  themselves  in  their  vices,  by  flattering 
icir  own  hearts  that  the  characters  of  men  are 
ither  owing  to  accident  than  to  virtue.  Now, 
rhaps  the  reflections  which  we  should  be  here 
iclined  to  draw  would  alike  contradict  both  these 
inclusions,  and  would  show  that  these  incidents 
sntribute  only  to  confirm  the  great,  useful,  and 
ocommon  doctrine,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
hole  work,  to  inculcate,  and  which  we  must  not 
11  up  our  pages  by  frequently  repeating,  as  an  ordi- 
ary  parson  fills  his  sermon  by  repeating  his  text  at 
ic  end  of  even'  paragraph. 

e  are  contented  that  it  must  appear,  however 
nhappily  Sophia  had  erred  in  her  opinion  of  Jones, 
,e  had  sufficient  reason  for  her  opinion  ;  since, 
believe,  every  other  young  lady  would,  in  her 
tuation,  have  erred  in  the  same  manner.  Nay, 
ad  she  followed  her  lover  at  this  very  time,  and 
d  entered  this  very  alehouse  the  moment  he  was 
parted  from  it,  she  would  have  found  the  land- 
d  as  well  acquainted  with  her  name  and  person 
3  the  wench  at  Upton  had  appeared  to  be.  For 
hile  Jones  was  examining  his  boy  in  whispers  in 
inner  room,  Partridge,  who  had  no  such  deli- 
icy  in  his  disposition,  was  in  the  kitchen  very 
penly  catechising  the  other  guide  who  had  at- 
nded  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  ;  by  which  means  the  land- 
rd,  whose  ears  were  open  on  all  such  occasions, 
ecame  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  tumble  of 
ophia  from  her  horse,  &c.,  with  the  mistake  con- 
srniug  Jenny  Cameron,  with  the  many  conse- 
uences  of  the  punch,  and,  in  short,  with  almost 
•rything  which  had  happened  at  the  inn  whence 
e  despatched  our  ladies  in  a  coach-and-six  when 
e  last  took  our  leave  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing 'little  more  than  a  few  old  observations. 
ONES  had  been  absent  a  full  half-hour,  when  he 
turned  into  the  kitchen  in  a  hurry,  desiring  the 
mdlord  to  let  him  know  that  instant  what  was  fo 
ay.  And  now  the  concern  which  Partridge  felt 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  warm  chimney-corner, 
.d  a  cup  of  excellent  liquor,  was  somewhat  com- 
ensated  by  hearing  that  he  was  to  proceed  no  far- 
ler  on  foot,  for  Jones,  by  golden  arguments,  had 
revailed  with  the  boy  to  attend  him  back  to  the 
whither  he  had  before  conducted  Sophia ;  but 
)  this  however  the  lad  consented,  upon  condition 
iat  the  other  guide  would  wait  for  him  at  the 
ehouse  ;  because,  as  the  landlord  at  Upton  was  an 
.timate  acquaintance  of  the  landlord  at  Gloucester, 
might  some  time  or  other  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
atter  that  his  horses  had  been  let  to  more  than  one 
erson  ;  and  so  the  boy  might  be  brought  to  account 
or  money  which  he  wisely  intended  to  put  in  h'is 
wn  pocket. 

We  were    obliged    to  mention  this  circumstance, 
irifling  as  it  may  seem,  since  it  retarded  Mr.  Jones 
considerable  time  in  his  setting  out ;  for  the  honesty 
'  this  latter  boy  was  somewhat  high — that  is,  some- 
hat  high-priced,  and  would  indeed  have  cost  Jones 
ery  dear,  had  not  Partridge,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
as  a  very  cunning  fellow,  artfully  thrown  in  half-a- 
rown  to  be  spent  at  that  very  alehouse,  while   the 
x>y  was  waiting  for  his  companion.  This  half-crown 
he  landlord  no  sooner  got  scent  of,  than  he  opened 
Fter  it  with  such  vehement  and  persuasive  outcry, 
iat  the  boy  was  soon  overcome,  and  consented  to 
lake   half-a-crown   more   for  bis  stay.       Here  we 
an  not  help  observing,  that  as  there  is  so  much  of 


policy  in  the  lowest  life,  great  men  often  overvalue 
themselves  on  those  refinements  in  imposture,  in 
which  they  are  frequently  excelled  by  some  of  the 
lowest  of  the  human  species. 

The  horses  being  now  produced,  Jones  directly 
leaped  into  the  side-saddle,  on  which  his  dear  Sophia 
had  rid.  The  lad,  indeed,  very  civilly  offered  him 
the  use  of  his  ;  but  he  chose  the  side-saddle,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  softer.  Partridge,  however, 
though  full  as  effeminate  as  Jones,  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  degrading  his  manhood ;  he  there- 
fore accepted  the  boy's  offer :  and  now,  Jones 
being  mounted  on  the  side-saddle  of  his  Sophia, 
the  boy  on  that  of  Mrs.  Honour,  and  Partridge 
bestriding  the  third  horse,  they  set  forwards  on 
their  journey,  and  within  four  hours  arrived  at 
the  inn  where  the  reader  hath  already  spent  so 
much  time.  Partridge  was  in  very  high  spirits  dur- 
ing the  whole  way,  and  often  mentioned  to  Jones 
the  many  good  omens  of  his  future  success  which 
had  lately  befriended  him ;  and  which  the  reader, 
without  being  the  least  superstitious,  must  allow 
to  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate.  Partridge  was 
moreover  better  pleased  with  the  present  pur- 
suit of  his  companion  than  he  had  been  with  his 
pursuit  of  glory  ;  and  from  these  very  omens, 
which  assured  the  pedagogue  of  success,  he  likewise 
first  acquired  a  clear  idea  of  the  amour  between 
Jones  and  Sophia ;  to  which  he  had  before  given 
very  little  attention,  as  he  had  originally  taken  a 
wrong  scent  concerning  the  reasons  of  Jones's  de- 
parture ;  and  as  to  what  happened  at  Upton,  he  was 
too  much  frightened  just  before  and  after  his  leaving 
that  place  to  draw  any  other  conclusions  from 
thence  than  that  poor  Jones  was  a  downright  mad- 
man :  a  conceit  which  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to 
the  opinion  he  before  had  of  his  extraordinary  wild- 
ness,  of  which,  he  thought,  his  behaviour  on  their 
quitting  Gloucester  so  well  justified  all  the  accounts 
he  had  formerly  received.  He  was  now,  however, 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  his  present  expedition,  and 
henceforth  began  to  conceive  much  worthier  senti- 
ments of  his  friend's  understanding. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  three  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  Jones  immediately  bespoke  post-horses  ; 
but  unluckily  there  was  not  a  horse  to  be  procured 
in  the  whole  place ;  which  the  reader  will  not  won- 
der at  when  he  considers  the  hurry  in  which  the 
whole  nation,  and  especially  this  part  of  it,  was  at 
this  time  engaged,  when  expresses  were  passing  and 
repassing  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Jones  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevail  with 
his  former  guide  to  escort  him  to  Coventry ;  but 
he  was  inexorable.  While  he  was  arguing  with  the 
boy  in  the  inn-yard,  a  person  came  up  to  him,  and 
saluting  him  by  his  name,  inquired  how  all  the 
good  family  did  in  Somersetshire ;  and  now  Jones 
casting  his  eyes  upon  this  person,  presently  dis- 
covered him  to  be  Mr.  Bowling,  the  lawyer,  with 
whom  he  had  dined  at  Gloucester,  and  with  much 
courtesy  returned  his  salutation. 

Bowling  very  earnestly  pressed  Mr.  Jones  to  go 
no  further  that  night ;  and  backed  his  solicitations 
with  many  unanswerable  arguments,  such  as,  that 
it  was  almost  dark,  that  the  roads  were  very  dirty, 
and  that  he  would  be  able  to  travel  much  better 
by  day-light,  with  many  others  equally  good,  some 
of  which  Jones  had  probably  suggested  to  himself 
before ;  but  as  they  were  then  ineffectual,  so  they 
were  still :  and  he  continued  resolute  in  his 
design,  even  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  set 
out  on  foot. 

When  the  good  attorney  found  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  Jones  to  stay,  he  as  strenuously  applied  him- 
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self  to  persuade  the  guide  to  accompany  him.  He 
urged  many  motives  to  induce  Mm  to  undertake  this 
short  journey,  and  at  last  concluded  with  saying, 
"  Do  you  think  the  gentleman  won't  very  well  re- 
ward you  for  your  trouble  1" 

TAVO  to  one  are  odds  at  every  other  thing  as  well 
as  at  foot-ball.  But  the  advantage  which  this  united 
force  hath  in  persuasion  or  entreaty  must  have 
been  visible  to  a  curious  observer ;  for  he  must 
have  often  seen,  that  when  a  father,  a  master,  a 
wife,  or  any  other  person  in  authority,  have  stoutly 
adhered  to  a  denial  against  all  the  reasons  which 
a  single  man  could  produce,  they  have  afterwards 
yielded  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments 
by  a  second  or  third  person,  who  hath  under- 
taken the  cause,  without  attempting  to  advance 
anything  new  in  its  behalf.  And  hence,  perhaps, 
proceeds  the  phrase  of  seconding  an  argument  or 
a  motion,  and  the  great  consequence  this  is  of  in 
all  assemblies  of  public  debate.  Hence,  likewise, 
probably  it  is,  that  in  our  courts  of  law  we  often 
hear  a  learned  gentleman  (generally  a  Serjeant)  re- 
peating for  an  hour  together  what  another  learned 
gentleman,  who  spoke  just  before  him,  had  been 
saying. 

Instead  of  accounting  for  this,  we  shall  proceed 
in  our  usual  manner  to  exemplify  it  in  the  conduct 
of  the  lad  above  mentioned,  who  submitted  to  the 
persuasions  of  Mr.  Dowling,  and  promised  once 
more  to  admit  Jones  into  his  side-saddle ;  but 
insisted  on  first  giving  the  poor  creatures  a  good 
bait,  saying,  they  had  travelled  a  great  way,  and 
been  rid  very  hard.  Indeed  this  caution  of  the 
boy  was  needless ;  for  Jones,  notwithstanding  his 
hurry  and  impatience,  would  have  ordered  this  of 
himself;  for  he  by  no  means  agreed  with  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  consider  animals  as  mere  machines, 
and,  when  they  bury  their  spurs  in  the  belly  of  their 
horse,  imagine  the  spur  and  the  horse  to  have  an 
equal  capacity  of  feeling  pain. 

While  the  beasts  were  eating  their  corn,  or  rather 
were  supposed  to  eat  it  (for,  as  the  boy  was  taking 
care  of  himself  in  the  kitchen,  the  hostler  took 
great  care  that  his  corn  should  not  be  consumed  in 
the  stable),  Mr.  Jones,  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
Mr.  Dowling,  accompanied  that  gentleman  into 
his  room,  where  they  sat  down  together  over  a  bottle 
of  wine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Dowling  drink  a  bottle  together. 

MR.  DOWLING,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  named 
the  health  of  the  good  squire  Allworthy ;  adding, 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  we  will  likewise  remember 
his  nephew  and  heir,  the  young  squire  :  Come,  sir, 
here's  Mr.  Blifll  to  you,  a  very  pretty  young  gentleman; 
and  who,  I  dare  swear,  will  hereafter  make  a  very 
considerable  figure  in  his  country.  I  have  a  borough 
for  him  myself  in  my  eye." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Jones,  "  I  am  convinced  you 
don't  intend  to  affront  me,  so  I  shall  not  resent  it ; 
but  I  promise  you,  you  have  joined  two  persons  very 
improperly  together ;  for  one  i*  the  glory  of  the 
human  species,  and  the  other  is  a  rascal,  who  dis- 
honours the  name  of  man." 

Dowling  stared  at  this.  He  said,  "  He  thought 
both  the  gentlemen  had  a  very  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter. As  for  squire  Allworthy  himself,"  says  he, 
"  I  never  had  the  happiness  to  see  him ;  but  all 
the  world  talks  of  his  goodness.  And,  indeed,  as 
to  the  young  gentleman,  I  never  saw  him  but  once, 
when  I  carried  hint  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his 
mother ;  and  then  1  tfas  so  hurried,  and  drove,  and 


tore  with  the  multiplicity  of  business,  that  I  had 
hardly  time  to  converse  with  him  ;  but  he  looked 
so  like  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  behaved  him- 
self so  prettily,  that  I  protest  I  never  was  more  de- 
lighted with  any  gentleman  since  I  was  born." 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  answered  Jones,  "  that  he 
should  impose  upon  you  in  so  short  an  acquaintance ; 
for  he  hath  the  cunning  of  the  devil  himself,  and  you 
may  live  with  him  many  years  without  discovering 
him.  I  was  bred  up  with  him  from  my  infancy, 
and  we  were  hardly  ever  asunder  ;  but  it  is  very 
lately  only,  that  I  have  discovered  half  the  villany 
which  is  in  him.  I  own  I  never  greatly  liked  him. 
I  thought  he  wanted  that  generosity  of  spirit,  which 
is  the  sure  foundation  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble 
in  human  nature.  I  saw  a  selfishness  in  him  long 
ago  which  I  despised ;  but  it  is  lately,  very  lately, 
that  I  have  found  him  capable  of  the  basest  and 
blackest  designs ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  at  last  found 
out,  that  he  hath  taken  an  advantage  of  the  openness 
of  my  own  temper,  and  hath  concerted  the  deepest 
project,  by  a  long  train  of  wicked  artifice,  to  work 
my  ruin,  which  at  last  he  hath  effected." 

"  Ay  !  ay !"  cries  Dowling  ;  "  I  protest,  then,  it  is 
a  pity  such  a  person  should  inherit  the  great  estate 
of  your  uncle  Allworthy." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  cries  Jones,  "  you  do  me  an  honour  to 
which  I  have  no  title.  It  is  true,  indeed,  his  good- 
ness once  allowed  me  the  liberty  of  calling  him  by  a 
much  nearer  name ;  but  as  this  was  only  a  voluntary 
act  of  goodness,  I  can  complain  of  no  injustice  when 
he  thinks  proper  to  deprive  me  of  this  honour  ;  since 
the  loss  cannot  be  more  unmerited  than  the  gift 
originally  was.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  no  relation 
of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  and  if  the  world,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  setting  a  true  value  on  his  virtue,  should 
think,  in  his  behaviour  to  me,  he  hath  dealt  hardly 
by  a  relation,  they  do  an  injustice  to  the  best  of 
men :  for  I — but  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  shall  trouble 
you  with  no  particular's  relating  to  myself ;  only  as 
you  seemed  to  think  me  a  relation  of  Mr.  Allworthy, 
I  thought  proper  to  set  you  right  in  a  matter  that 
might  draw  some  censures  upon  him,  which  I  pro- 
mise you  I  would  rather  lose  my  life  than  give 
occasion  to." 

"I  protest,  sir,"  says  Dowling,  "you  talk  very 
much  like  a  man  of  honour ;  but  instead  of  giving 
me  any  trouble,  I  protest  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  how  you  came  to  be  thought  a 
relation  of  Mr.  Allworthy's,  if  you  are  not.  Your 
horses  won't  be  ready  this  half-hour,  and  as  you 
have  sufficient  opportunity,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  how  all  that  happened ;  for  I  protest  it  seems 
very  surprising  that  you  should  pass  for  a  relation  of 
a  gentleman,  without  being  so." 

Jones,  who  in  the  compliance  of  his  disposition 
(though  not  in  his  prudence)  a  little  resembled  his 
lovely  Sophia,  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Dowling's  curiosity,  by  relating  the  history  of 
his  birth  and  education,  which  he  did,  like  Othello, 

Even  from  his  boyish  years. 

To  th'  very  moment  he  was  bade  to  tell : 
the  which  to  hear,   Dowling,  like  Desdemona,  did 
seriously  incline  ; 

He  swore  'twas  strnnge,  'twas  passing  strange  ; 
'Twas. pitiful,  'twas  wonderous  pitiful. 

Mr.  Dowling  was  indeed  very  greatly  affected 
with  this  relation ;  for  he  had  not  divested  himself 
of  humanity  by  being  an  attorney.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  unjust  than  to  carry  our  prejudices  against 
a  profession  into  private  life,  and  to  borrow  our  idea 
of  a  man  from  our  opinion  of  his  calling.  Habit, 
it  is  true,  lessens  the  horror  of  those  actions  which 
the  profession  makes  necessary,  and  consequently 
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abitual ;  but  in  all  other  instances,  Nature  works 
i  men  of  all  professions  alike  ;  nay,  perhaps,  even 
lore  strongly  with  those  who  uive  her,  as  it  were, 

holiday,  when  they  are  following  their  ordinary 
usiuess.  A  butcher,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  feel 
jmpunction  at  the  slaughter  of  a  fine  horse  ;  and 
lough  a  surgeon  can  feel  no  pain  in  cutting  off  a 
mb,  I  have  known  him  compassionate  a  man  in  a 
t  of  the  gout.  The  common  hangman,  who  hath 

retched  the  necks  of  hundreds,  is  known  to  have 
•embled  at.  his  first  operation  on  a  head  :  and  the 
ery  professors  of  human  blood-shedding,  who,  in 
icir  trade  of  war,  butcher  thousands,  not  only  of 
icir  fellow  professors,  but  often  of  women  and 
lildren,  without  remorse ;  even  these,  I  say,  in 
mes  of  peace,  when  drums  and  trumpets  are  laid 
side,  often  lay  aside  all  their  ferocity,  and  become 
ery  gentle  members  of  civil  society.  In  the  same 
lanner  an  attorney  may  feel  all  the  miseries  and 
istresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  provided  he  hap- 
ens  not  to  be  concerned  against  them. 

Jones,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  yet  unacquainted 

ith  the  very  black  colours  in  which  he  had  been 
^presented  to  Mr.  Allworthy ;  and  as  to  other 
latters  he  did  not  show  them  in  the  most  disadvan- 
igeous  light ;  for  though  he  was  unwilling  to  cast 
!ny  blame  on  his  former  friend  and  patron  ;  yet  he 
ras  not  very  desirous  of  heaping  too  much  vipon 
imself.  Bowling  therefore  observed,  and  not  with- 
ut  reason,  that  very  ill  offices  must  have  been  done 
im  by  somebody  :  "  For  certainly,"  cries  he,  "  the 
juire  would  never  have  disinherited  you  only  for  a 
;w  faults,  which  any  young  gentleman  might  have 
ommitted.  Indeed,  I  cannot  properly  say  disin- 
erited  :  for  to  be  sure  by  law  you  cannot  claim  as 
eir.  That 's  certain ;  that  nobody  need  go  to 
ounsel  for.  Yet  when  a  gentleman  had  in  a  man- 
er  adopted  you  thus  as  his  own  son,  you  might 
2asonably  have  expected  some  very  considerable 
art,  if  not  the  whole  ;  nay,  if  you  had  expected  the 
rhole,  I  should  not  have  blamed  you :  for  certainty 
11  men  are  for  getting  as  much  as  they  can,  and  they 
re  not  to  be  blamed  on  that  account." 

Indeed  you  wrong  me,"  said  Jones ;  "  I  should 
ave  been  contented  with  very  little :  I  never  had 
ny  view  upon  Mr.  Allworthy's  fortune;  nay,  I 
elieve  I  may  truly  say,  I  never  once  considered 
rhat  he  could  or  might  give  me.  This  I  solemnly 
eclare,  if  he  had  done  a  prejudice  to  his  nephew  in 
favour,  I  would  have  undone  it  again.  I  had 
ather  enjoy  my  own  mind  than  the  fortune  of  ano- 
icr  man.  What  is  the  poor  pride  arising  from  a 
lagnificent  house,  a  numerous  equipage,  a  splendid 
ible,  and  from  all  the  other  advantages  or  appear- 
nces  of  fortune,  compared  to  the  warm,  solid  con- 
2nt,  the  swelling  satisfaction,  the  thrilling  transports, 
nd  the  exulting  triumphs,  which  a  good  mind  enjoys, 
a  the  contemplation  of  a  generous,  virtuous,  noble, 
enevoleut  action  1  I  envy  not  Blifil  in  the  prospect 
f  his  wealth  ;  nor  shall  I  envy  him  in  the  possession 
f  it.  I  would  not  think  myself  a  rascal  half  an 
our,  to  exchange  situations.  I  believe,  indeed, 
Ir.  Blifil  suspected  me  of  the  views  you  mention; 
nd  I  suppose  these  suspicions,  as  they  arose  from 
be  baseness  of  his  own  heart,  so  they  occasioned 
is  baseness  to  me.  But,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  know, 

feel,— I  feel  my  innocence,  my  friend ;  and  I 
-ould  not  part  with  that  feeling  for  the  world. — For 
s  long  as  I  know  I  have  never  done,  nor  even  de- 
igned, an  injury  to  any  being  whatever, 

Pone  me  pigrit  vbi  nulla  campii 
Arbor  ecstiva  recrea'ur  nurn. 
Qvud  lotus  m'ind'  nebula,  malusque 
Jfpi-er  itrget. 


Pone  sub  curnt  nimiam  propinqui 
S'.'lii  "»  terra  duminibui  negata; 
Dulce  ridentem  Latagen  antaba, 
Dulce  luqttentent* 

He  then  filled  a  bumper  of  wine,  and  drank  it 
off  to  the  health  of  his  dear  Lalage  ;  and,  filling 
Bowling's  glass  likewise  up  to  the  brim,  insisted 
on  his  pledging  him.  "  "Why  then  here's  Miss  La- 
lage's  health  with  all  my  heart,"  cries  Bowling. 
I  have  heard  her  toasted  often,  I  protest,  though 
I  never  saw  her ;  but  they  say  she's  extremely 
handaome." 

Though  the  Latin  was  not  the  only  part  of  this 
speech  which  Bowling  did  not  perfectly  understand  ; 
yet  there  was  somewhat  in  it  that  made  a  very  strong 
impression  upon  him.  And  though  he  endeavoured 
by  winking,  nodding,  sneering,  and  grinning,  to 
hide  the  impression  from  Jones  (for  we  are  as  often 
ashamed  of  thinking  right  as  of  thinking  wrong),  it 
is  certain  he  secretly  approved  as  much  of  his  senti- 
ments as  he  understood,  and  really  felt  a  very  strong 
impulse  of  compassion  for  him.  But  we  may  possi- 
bly take  some  other  opportunity  of  commenting 
upon  this,  especially  if  we  should  happen  to  meet 
Mr.  Bowling  any  more  in  the  course  of  our  history. 
At  present  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  leave  of  that 
gentleman  a  little  abruptly,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Jones  ;  who  was  no  sooner  informed,  by  Partridge, 
that  his  horses  were  ready,  than  be  deposited  his 
reckoning,  wished  his  companion  a  good  night, 
mounted,  and  set  forward  towards  Coventry,  though 
the  night  was  dark,  and  it  just  then  began  to  ram 
very  hard. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  disasters  which  befel  Jones  ou  his  departure  for  Coventry ; 
with  the  sage  remarks  of  Partridge. 

No  road  can  be  plainer  than  that  from  the  place 
where  they  now  were  to  Coventry ;  and  though 
neither  Jones,  nor  Partridge,  nor  the  guide,  had 
ever  travelled  it  before,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  missed  their  way,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  two  reasons  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  chapter. 

These  two  circumstances,  however,  happening 
both  unfortunately  to  intervene,  our  travellers  de- 
viated into  a  much  less  frequented  track  ;  and  after 
riding  full  six  miles,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  stately 
spires  of  Coventry,  they  found  themselves  still  in  a 
very  dirty  lane,  where  they  saw  no  symptoms  of 
approaching  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city. 

Jones  now  declared  that  they  must  certainly  have 
lost  their  way ;  but  this  the  guide  insisted  upon  was 
impossible ;  a  word  which,  in  common  conversation, 
is  often  used  to  signify  not  only  improbable,  but 
often  what  is  really  very  likely,  and,  sometimes, 
what  hath  certainly  happened  ;  an  hyperbolical  vio- 
lence like  that  which  is  so  frequently  offered  to  the 
words  infinite  and  eternal ;  by  the  former  of  which 
it  is  usual  to  express  a  distance  of  half  a  yard,  and 
by  the  latter,  a  duration  of  five  minutes.  And  thu-; 
it  is  as  usual  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  losing 
what  is  already  actually  lost.  This  was,  in  tact, 
the  case  at  present ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the 
confident  assertions  of  the  lad  to  the  contrary,  it  is 

•  Pi-ice  me  where  never  summer  breeze 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  or  warms  the  trees  : 
Where  ever- lowering  clouds  appear, 

And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  year. 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning:  ray, 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  day": 
Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  toils, 
The  uymph  who  sweetly  speaks,  and  s'weetlv  smiles 
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certain  they  were  no  more  in  the  right  road  to 
Coventry,  than  the  fraudulent,  griping,  cruel,  cant- 
ing miser  is  in  the  right  road  to  heaven. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  for  the  reader,  who  hath 
never  been  in  those  circumstances,  to  imagine  the 
horror  with  which  darkness,  rain,  and  wind,  fill 
persons  who  have  lost  their  way  in  the  night ;  and 
who,  consequently,  have  not  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  warm  fires,  dry  clothes,  and  other  refreshments, 
to  support  their  minds  in  struggling  with  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather.  A  very  imperfect  idea 
of  this  horror  will,  however,  serve  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  conceits  which  now  filled  the  head 
of  Partridge,  and  which  we  shall  presently  be  obliged 
to  open. 

Jones  grew  more  and  more  positive  that  they  were 
out  of  their  road ;  and  the  boy  himself  at  last  ac- 
knowledged he  believed  they  were  not  in  the  right 
road  to  Coventry ;  though  he  affirmed,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  impossible  they  should  have  missed  the 
way.  But  Partridge  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
said,  "  When  they  first  set  out  he  imagined  some 
mischief  or  other  would  happen. — Did  not  you 
observe,  sir,"  said  he  to  Jones,  "  that  old  woman 
who  stood  at  the  door  just  as  you  was  taking 
horse  1  I  wish  you  had  given  her  a  small  matter, 
with  all  my  heart ;  for  she  said  then  you  might 
repent  it ;  and  at  that  very  instant  it  began  to  rain, 
and  the  wind  hath  continued  rising  ever  since. 
Whatever  some  people  may  think,  I  am  very  cer- 
tain it  is  in  the  power  of  witches  to  raise  the  wind 
whenever  they  please.  I  have  seen  it  happen  very 
often  in  my  time  :  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  witch  in 
all  my  life,  that  old  woman  was  certainly  one.  I 
thought  so  to  myself  at  that  very  time ;  and  if  I 
had  had  any  halfpence  in  my  pocket,  I  would  have 
given  her  some ;  for  to  be  sure  it  is  always  good 
to  be  charitable  to  those  sort  of  people,  for  fear  what 
may  happen  ;  and  many  a  person  hath  lost  his  cattle 
by  saving  a  halfpenny." 

Jones,  though  he  was  horridly  vexed  at  the  delay 
which  this  mistake  was  likely  to  occasion  in  his 
journey,  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  superstition 
of  his  friend,  whom  an  accident  now  greatly  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion.  This  was  a  tumble  from  his 
horse  ;  by  which,  however,  he  received  no  other  in- 
jury than  what  the  dirt  conferred  on  his  clothes. 

Partridge  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  legs,  than 
he  appealed  to  his  fall,  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
all  he  had  asserted ;  but  Jones  finding  he  was  un- 
hurt, answered  with  a  smile  :  "  This  witch  of  yours, 
Partridge,  is  a  most  ungrateful  jade,  and  doth  not,  I 
find,  distinguish  her  friends  from  others  in  her  resent- 
ment. If  the  old  lady  had  been  angry  with  me  for 
neglecting  her,  I  don't  see  why  she  should  tumble 
you  from  your  horse,  after  all  the  respect  you  have 
expressed  for  her." 

"  It  is  ill  jesting,"  cries  Partridge,  "with  people 
who  have  power  to  do  these  things ;  for  they  are 
often  very  malicious.  I  remember  a  farrier,  who 
provoked  one  of  them,  by  asking  her  when  the 
time  she  had  bargained  with  the  devil  for  would 
be  out ;  and  within  three  months  from  that  very 
day  one  of  his  best  cows  was  drowned.  Nor  was 
iflie  satisfied  with  that ;  for  a  little  time  afterwards 
lie  lost  a  barrel  of  his  best  drink  :  for  the  old  witch 
pulled  out  the  spigot,  and  let  it  run  all  over  the 
cellar,  the  very  first  evening  he  had  tapped  it  to 
make  merry  with  some  of  his  neighbours.  In  short, 
nothing  ever  thrived  with  him  afterwards  ,  for  she 
worried  the  poor  man  so,  that  he  took  to  drinking ; 
and  in  a  year  or  two  his  stock  was  seized,  and  he 
and  his  family  are  now  come  to  the  parish." 

The  guide,  and  perhaps  his  horse  too,  were  both 


so  attentive  to  this  discourse,  that,  either  through 
want  of  care,  or  by  the  malice  of  the  witch,  they 
were  now  both  sprawling  in  the  dirt. 

Partridge  entirely  imputed  this  fall,  as  he  had 
done  his  own,  to  the  same  cause.  He  told  Mr. 
Jones,  "  it  would  certainly  be  his  turn  next ;  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  return  back,  and  find 
out  the  old  woman,  and  pacify  her.  We  shall  very 
soon,"  added  he,  "  reach  the  inn ;  for  though  we 
have  seemed  to  go  forward,  I  am  very  certain  we 
are  in  the  identical  place  in  which  we  were  an 
hour  ago  ;  and  I  dare  swear,  if  it  was  day-light,  we 
might  now  see  the  inn  we  set  out  from." 

Instead  of  returning  any  answer  to  this  sage  ad- 
vice, Jones  was  entirely  attentive  to  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  boy,  who  received  no  other  hurt  than 
what  had  before  fallen  Partridge,  and  which  his 
clothes  very  easily  bore,  as  they  had  been  for  many 
years  inured  to  the  like.  He  soon  regained  his  side- 
saddle, and  by  the  hearty  curses  and  blows  which 
be  bestowed  on  his  horse,  quickly  satisfied  Mr.  Jones 
that  no  harm  was  done. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Relates  that  Mr.  Jones  continued  his  journey,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Partridge,  with  what  happened  on  that  occasion. 

THEY  now  discovered  a  light  at  some  distance,  to 
the  great  pleasure  of  Jones,  and  to  the  no  small 
terror  of  Partridge,  who  firmly  believed  himself  to 
be  bewitched,  and  that  this  light  was  a  Jack-with-a- 
lantern,  or  somewhat  more  mischievous. 

But  how  were  these  fears  increased,  when,  as  they 
approached  nearer  to  this  light  (or  lights  as  they 
now  appeared),  they  heard  a  confused  sound  of 
human  voices ;  of  singing,  laughing,  and  hallooing, 
together  with  a  strange  noise  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  some  instruments  ;  but  could  hardly  be  allowed 
the  name  of  music!  indeed,  to  favour  a  little  the 
opinion  of  Partridge,  it  might  very  well  be  called 
music  bewitched. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  much  greater  degree 
of  horror  than  what  now  seized  on  Partridge  ;  the 
contagion  of  which  had  reached  the  post-boy,  who 
had  been  very  attentive  to  many  things  that  the 
other  had  uttered.  He  now,  therefore,  joined  in 
petitioning  Jones  to  return ;  saying  he  firmly  be- 
lieved what  Partridge  had  just  before  said,  that 
though  the  horses  seemed  to  go  on,  they  had  not 
moved  a  step  forwards  during  at  least  the  last  half- 
hour. 

Jones  could  not  help  smiling  in  the  midst  of  his 
vexation,  at  the  fears  of  these  poor  fellows.  "  Either 
we  advance,"  says  he,  "  towards  the  lights,  or  the 
lights  have  advanced  towards  us ;  for  we  are  now 
at  a  very  little  distance  from  them  ;  but  how  can 
either  of  you  be  afraid  of  a  set  of  people  who  appear 
only  to  be  merry-making'?" 

"Merry-making,  sir!"  cries  Partridge;  "who 
could  be  merry-making  at  this  time  of  night,  and  in 
such  a  place,  and  such  weather  1  They  can  be  no- 
thing but  ghosts  or  witches,  or  some  evil  spirits  or 
other,  that  'a  certain." 

"  Let  them  be  what  they  will,"  cries  Jones  "  I 
am  resolved  to  go  up  to  them,  and  inquire  the  \v;iy 
to  Coventry.  All  witches,  Partridge,  are  not  such 
ill-natured  hags  as  that  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  last." 

"  O  Lord,  sir,"  cries  Partridge,  "  there  is  no 
knowing  what  humour  they  will  be  in  ;  to  be  sure 
it  is  always  best  to  be  civil  to  them  ;  but  what  it' we 
should  meet  with  something  worse  than  witches, 
with  evil  spirits  themselves  t Pray,  sir,  be  ad- 
vised ;  pray,  sir,  do.  If  you  had  read  so  many  ter- 
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ble  accounts  as  I  have  of  these  matters,  you  would 

Dt  be  so  fool-hardy. The  Lord  knows  whither 

e  have  got  already,  or  whither  we  are  going  ;  for 
ire  such  darkness  was  never  seen  upon  earth,  and 
question  whether  it  can  be  darker  in  the  other 
orld." 

Jones  put  forwards  as  fast  as  he  could,  notwith- 
anding  all  these  hints  and  cautions,  and  poor  Par- 
idge  was  obliged  to  follow  ;  for  though  he  hardly 
ed  to  advance,  he  dared  still  less  to  stay  behinc 
himself.  • 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  whence  th 
;hts  and  different  noises  had  issued.     This  Jones 
rceived  to  be  no  other  than  a  barn,  where  a  grea 
.imber  of  men  and  women  were   assembled,  anc 
verting  themselves  with  much  apparent  jollity. 
Jones  no  sooner  appeared  before  the  great  doors 
the  barn,  which  were  open,  than  a  masculine  anc 
ry  rough  voice  from  within  demanded,  who  was 
ere  1 — To  which  Jones  gently  answered,  a  friend 
ad  immediately  asked  the  road  to  Coventry. 
"  If  you  are  a  friend,"  cries  another  of  the  men  in 
e  barn,    "  you  had  better  alight  till  the  storm  is 
rer"   (for  indeed  it  was   now  more   violent   than 
rer)  ;    you  are  very  welcome  to  put  up  your  horse  ; 
r  there  is  sufficient  room  for  him  at  the  end  of  the 
arn." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,"  returned  Jones  ;  "  and 
will  accept  your  offer  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the 
tin  continues  ;  and  here  are  two  more  who  will  be 
.ad  of  the  same  favour."  This  was  accorded  with 
lore  good-will  than  it  was  accepted :  for  Partridge 
ould  rather  have  submitted  to  the  utmost  incle- 
.ency  of  the  weather  than  have  trusted  to  the  cle- 
>ency  of  those  whom  he  took  for  hobgoblins  ;  and 
te  poor  post-boy  was  now  infected  with  the  same 
>prehensions  ;  but  they  were  both  obliged  to  follow 
le  example  of  Jones  ;  the  one  because  he  durst  not 
ave  his  horse,  and  the  other  because  he  feared 
othing  so  much  as  being  left  by  himself. 

Had   this   history    been    writ    in    the    days    of 
iperstition,  I  should  have  had  too  much  compassion 
r  the  reader  to  have  left  him  so  long  in  suspense, 
bether  Beelzebub  or  Satan  was  about  actually  to 
>pear  in  person,  with  all  his  hellish  retinue ;  but 
these  doctrines   are  at   present  very  unfortunate, 
d  have  but  few,  if  any  believers,  I  have  not  been 
uch  aware  of  conveying  any  such  terrors.     To  say 
uth,    the  whole  furniture  of  the  infernal   regions 
ath  long  been  appropriated  by  the  managers  of  play- 
uses,  who  seem  lately  to  have  lain  them  by  as 
bbish,  capable  only  of  affecting  the  upper  gallery  ; 
place  in  which  few  of  our  readers  ever  sit. 
However,   though  we  do  not  suspect  raising  any 
eat  terror  on  this  occasion,  we  have  reason  to  fear 
me   other   apprehensions  may  here   arise  in  our 
ader,  into  which  we  would  not  willingly  betray 
m ;  I  mean  that  we  are  going  to  take   a  voyage 
to  fairy-land,  and  to  introduce  a  set  of  beings  into 
ur  history,  which  scarce  any  one  was  ever  childish 
nough  to  believe,  though  many  have  been  foolish 
nough  to  spend  their  time  in  writing  and  reading 
heir  adventures. 

To  prevent,  therefore",  any  such  apprehensions,  so 
rejudicial  to  the  credit  of  an  historian,  who  pro- 
esses  to  draw  his  materials  from  nature  only,  we 
ball  now  proceed  to  acquaint  the  reader  who  these 
eople  were,  whose  sudden  appearance  had  struck 
uch  terrors  into  Partridge,  had  more  thun  half 
ightened  the  post-boy,  and  had  a  little  suprised 
ven  Mr.  Jones  himself. 

The  people  then  assembled  in  this  barn  were  no 
ther  then  a  company  of  Egyptians,  or,  as  they  are 
ulgarly  called,  gipsies,  and  they  were  now  cele- 
rating  the  wedding  of  one  of  their  society. 


It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  happier  set  of 
than  appeared  here  to  be  met  together.    The  t 
mirth,  indeed,  showed  itself  in  every  countenance  ; 
nor  was  their  ball  totally  void  of  all  order  and  deco- 
rum.    Perhaps  it  had  more  than  a  country  assembly 
is  sometimes  conducted  with :  for  these  people  are 
subject  to  a  formal  government  and  laws  of  their 
own,  and  all  pay  obedience  to  one  great  magistrate, 
whom  they  call  their  king. 

Greater  plenty,  likewise,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
than  what  flourished  in  this  barn.  Here  was  indeed 
no  nicety  nor  elegance,  nor  did  the  keen  appetite 
of  the  guests  require  any.  Here  was  good  store  of 
bacon,  fowls,  and  mutton,  to  which  every  one  present 
provided  better  sauce  himself  than  the  best  and 
dearest  French  cook  can  prepare. 

-•Eneas  is  not  described  under  more  consternation 
in  the  temple  of  Juno, 

Dum  stvpet  obtutitijue  heeret  d'-jirus  in  vno, 

than  was  our  hero  at  what  he  saw  in  this  barn. 
While  he  was  looking  everywhere  round  him  with 
astonishment,  a  venerable  person  approached  him 
with  many  friendly  salutations,  rather  of  too  hearty 
a  kind  to  be  called  courtly.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  king  of  the  gipsies  himself.  He  was  very  little 
distinguished  in  dress  from  his  subjects,  nor  had  he 
any  regalia  of  majesty  to  support  his  dignity ;  and 
yet  there  seemed  (as  Mr.  Jones  said)  to  be  some- 
what in  his  air  which  denoted  authority,  and  in- 
spired the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  awe  and  re- 
spect ;  though  all  this  was  perhaps  imaginary  in 
Jones  ;  and  the  truth  may  be,  that  such  ideas  are 
incident  to  power,  and  almost  inseparable  from  it. 

There  was  somewhat  in  the  open  countenance  and 
courteous  behaviour  of  Jones  which,  being  accom- 
panied with  much  comeliness  of  person,  greatly  re- 
commended him  at  first  sight  to  every  beholder. 
These  were,  perhaps,  a  little  heightened  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  by  that  profound  respect  which  he 
paid  to  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  the  moment  he  was 
acquainted  with  his  dignity,  and  which  was  the 
sweeter  to  his  gipseian  majesty,  as  he  was  not 
used  to  receive  such  homage  from  any  but  his  own 
subjects. 

The  king  ordered  a  table  to  be  spread  with  the 
choicest  of  their  provisions  for  his  accommodation  ; 
and,  having  placed  himself  at  his  right  hand,  his 
majesty  began  to  discourse  with  our  hero  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"  Me  doubt  not,  sir,  but  you  have  often  seen 
some  of  my  people,  who  are  what  you  call  de  par- 
ties detache  :  for  dey  go  about  everywhere  ;  but 
me  fancy  you  imagine  not  we  be  so  considerable 
body  as  we  be ;  and  may  be  you  will  be  surprise 
more  when  you  hear  de  gipsy  be  as  orderly  and 
well  govern  people  as  any  upon  face  of  de  earth. 

"  Me  have  honour,  as  me  say,  to  be  deir  king, 
and  no  monarch  can  do  boast  of  more  dutiful  sub- 
ect,  ne  no  more  affectionate.  How  far  me  deserve 
deir  good-will,  me  no  say  ;  but  dis  me  can  say,  dat 
me  never  design  any  ting  but  to  do  dem  good. 
Me  sail  no  do  boast  of  dat  neider :  for  what  can  me 
do  oderwise  dan  consider  of  de  good  of  dose  poor 
jeople  who  go  about  all  day  to  give  me  always  the 
jest  of  what  dey  get.  Dey  love  and  honour  me 
darefore,  because  me  do  love  and  take  care  of  dem  ; 
dat  is  all,  me  know  no  oder  reason. 

"  About  a  tousand  or  two  tousand  year  ago,  me 
cannot  tell  to  a  year  or  two,  as  can  neider  write 
nor  read,  dere  was  a  great  what  you  call, — a  volu- 
ion  among  de  gipsy ;  for  dere  was  de  lord  gipsy 
n  dose  deys ;  and  dese  lord  did  quarrel  vid  one 
anoder  about  de  place  ;  but  de  king  of  de  gipsv 
lid  demolish  dem  all,  and  made  all  his  subject 
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equal  vid  each  oder  ;  and  since  that  time  dey  have 
agree  very  well :  for  dey  no  tink  of  being  king, 
and  may  be  it  be  better  for  dem  as  dey  be  ;  for  me 
assure  you  it  de  ver  troublesome  ting  to  be  king, 
and  always  to  do  justice  ;  me  have  often  wish  to 
be  de  private  gipsy  when  me  have  been  forced  to 
punish  my  dear  friend  and  relation  ;  for  dough  we 
never  put  to  death,  our  punishments  be  ver  severe. 
Dey  make  be  gipsy  ashamed  of  demselves,  and 
dat  be  ver  terrible  punishment ;  me  have  scarce  ever 
known  de  gipsy  so  punish  do  harm  any  more.'' 

The  king  then  proceeded  to  express  some  wonder 
that  there  was  no  such  punishment  as  shame  in 
other  governments.  Upon  which  Jones  assured  him 
to  the  contrary  ;  for  that  there  were  many  crimes 
for  which  shame  was  inflicted  by  the  English  laws, 
and  that  it  was  indeed  one  consequence  of  all 
punishment.  "  Dat  be  ver  strange,"  said  the  king; 
"  for  me  know  and  hear  good  deal  of  your  people, 
dough  me  no  live  among  dem  ;  and  me  have  often 
hear  dat  sham  is  de  consequence  and  de  cause  too 
of  many  of  your  rewards.  Are  your  rewards  and 
punishments  den  de  same  ting  1" 

"While  his  majesty  was  thus  discoursing  with 
Jones,  a  sudden  uproar  arose  in  the  barn,  and  as 
it  seems  upon  this  occasion  : — the  courtesy  of  these 
people  had  by  degrees  removed  all  the  apprehensions 
of  Partridge,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  not  only  to 
stuff  himself  with  their  food,  but  to  taste  some  of 
their  liquors,  which  by  degrees  entirely  expelled  all 
fear  from  his  composition,  and  in  its  stead  intro- 
duced much  more  agreeable  sensations. 

A  young  female  gipsy,  more  remarkable  for  her 
wit  than  her  beauty,  had  decoyed  the  honest  fellow 
aside,  pretending  to  tell  his  fortune.  Now,  when 
they  were  alone  together  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
barn,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  strong  liquor, 
which  is  never  so  apt  to  inflame  inordinate  desire  as 
after  moderate  fatigue ;  or  whether  the  fair  gipsy 
herself  threw  aside  the  delicacy  and  decency  of  her 
sex,  and  tempted  the  youth  Partridge  with  express 
solicitations  ;  but  they  were  discovered  in  a  very 
improper  manner  by  the  husband  of  the  gipsy, 
who,  from  jealousy  it  seems,  had  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  wife,  and  had  dogged  her  to  the  place, 
where  he  found  her  in  the  arms  of  her  gallant. 

To  the  great  confusion  of  Jones,  Partridge  was 
now  hurried  before  the  king ;  who  heard  the  accu- 
sation, and  likewise  the  culprit's  defence,  which 
was  indeed  very  trifling ;  for  the  poor  fellow  was 
confounded  by  the  pluin  evidence  which  appeared 
against  him,  and  had  very  little  to  say  for  himself. 
His  majesty,  then  turning  towards  Jones,  said,  "  Sir, 
you  have  hear  what  dey  say ;  what  punishment  do 
you  tink  your  man  deserve  r' 

Jones  answered,  "  He  was  sorry  for  what  had 
happened,  and  that  Partridge  should  make  the  hus- 
band all  the  amends  in  his  power  :  he  said,  he  had 
very  little  money  about  him  at  that  time  ;"  and,  put- 
ting his  hand  into  his  pocket,  offered  the  fellow  a 
guinea.  To  which  he  immediately  answered,  "  He 
hoped  his  honour  would  not  think  of  giving  him  less 
than  five." 

This  sum,  after  some  altercation,  was  reduced  to 
two ;  and  Jones,  having  stipulated  for  the  full  for- 
giveness of  both  Partridge  and  the  wife,  was  going 
to  pay  the  money  ;  when  his  majesty,  restraining  his 
hand,  turned  to  the  witness  and  asked  him,  "  At 
what  time  he  had  discovered  the  criminals!"  To 
which  he  answered,  "  That  he  had  been  desired  by 
the  husband  to  watch  the  motions  of  his  wife  from 
her  first  speaking  to  the  stranger,  and  that  he  had 
never  lost  sight  of  her  afterwards  till  the  crime  had 
been  committed."  The  king  then  asked,  "  if  the 
husband  was  with  him  all  that  time  in  his  lurking- 


place  t"  To  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
His  Egyptian  majesty  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
husband  as  follows  :  "  Me  be  sorry  to  see  any  gipsy 
dat  have  no  more  honour  dan  to  sell  de  honour  of 
his  wife  for  money.  If  you  had  de  love  for  your 
wife,  you  would  have  prevented  dis  matter,  and  not 
endeavour  to  make  her  de  whore  dat  you  might 
discover  her.  Me  do  order  dat  you  have  no  money 
given  you,  for  you  deserve  punishment,  not  reward ; 
me  do  order  derefore,  dat  you  be  de  infamous  gipsy, 
and  do  wear  a  pair  of  horns  upon  your  forehead  for 
one  month,  and  dat  your  wife  be  called  de  whore, 
and  pointed  at  all  dat  time  ;  for  you  be  de  infamous 
gipsy,  but  she  be  no  less  de  infamous  whore." 

The  gipsies  immediately  proceeded  to  execute 
the  sentence,  and  left  Jones  and  Partridge  alone 
with  his  majesty. 

Jones  greatly  applauded  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence :  upon  which  the  king  turning  to  him  said, 
"  Me  believe  you  be  surprise  :  for  me  suppose  you 
have  ver  bad  opinion  of  my  people  ;  me  suppose  you 
tiuk  us  all  de  tieves." 

"  I  must  confess,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  I  have  not 
heard  so  favourable  an  account  of  them  as  they  seem 
to  deserve." 

"  Me  vil  tell  you,"  said  the  king,  "  how  the  dif- 
ference is  between  you  and  us.  My  people  rob 
your  people,  and  your  people  rob  one  anoder." 

Jones  afterwards  proceeded  very  gravely  to  sing 
forth  the  happiness  of  those  subjects  who  live  under 
such  a  magistrate. 

Indeed  their  happiness  appears  to  have  been  so 
complete,  that  we  are  aware  some  advocate  for  arbi- 
trary power  may  hereafter  quote  the  case  of  those 
people,  as  an  instance  of  the  great  advantages  which 
attend  that  government  above  all  others. 

And  here  we  will  make  a  concession,  which  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  us,  that  no 
limited  form  of  government  is  capable  of  rising  to 
the  same  degree  of  perfection,  or  of  producing  the 
same  benefits  to  society,  with  this.  Mankind  have 
never  been  so  happy,  as  when  the  greatest  part  of 
the  then  known  world  was  under  the  dominion  of 
a  single  master  ;  and  this  state  of  their  felicity  con- 
tinued during  the  reigns  of  five  successive  princes.* 
This  was  the  true  era  of  the  golden  age,  and  the 
only  golden  age  which  ever  had  any  existence,  un- 
less in  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  poets,  from  the 
expulsion  from  Eden  down  to  this  day. 

In  reality,  I  know  but  of  one  solid  objection  to 
absolute  monarchy.  The  only  defect  in  which  ex- 
cellent constitution  seems  to  be,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  any  man  adequate  to  the  office  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch  :  for  this  indispensably  requires  three 
qualities  very  difficult,  as  it  appears  from  history, 
to  be  found  in  princely  natures :  first,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  moderation  in  the  prince,  to  be  con- 
tented with  all  the  power  which  is  possible  for  him 
to  have.  2ndly,  Enough  of  wisdom  to  know  his 
own  happiness.  And,  3rdly,  Goodness  sufficient  to 
support  the  happiness  of  others,  when  not  only  com- 
patible with,  but  instrumental  to  his  own. 

Now  if  an  absolute  monarch,  with  all  these  great 
and  rare  qualifications,  should  be  allowed  capable 
of  conferring  the  greatest  good  on  society  ;  it  must 
be  surely  granted,  on  the  contrary,  that  absolute 
power,  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  deficient 
in  them  all,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  no  less  a 
degree  of  evil. 

In  short,  our  own  religion  furnishes  us  with  :id|%- 
quate  ideas  of  the  blessing,  as  well  as  curse,  which 
may  attend  absolute  power.  The  pictures  of  heaven 
and  of  hell  will  place  a  very  lively  image  of  both  be- 

•  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  tlic  two  Antoniiii. 
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>re  our  eyes ;  for  though  the  prince  of  the  latter 
an  have  no  power  but  what  he  originally  derives 
•om  the  omnipotent  Sovereign  in  the  former,  yet  it 
lainly  appears  from  scripture  that  absolute  power 
i  his  infernal  dominions  is  granted  to  their  diabo- 
cal  ruler.  This  is  indeed  the  only  absolute  power 
rhich  can  by  scripture  be  derived  from  heaven.  If, 
aerefore,  the  several  tyrannies  upon  earth  can  prove 
ny  title  to  a  divine  authority,  it  must  be  derived 
•om  this  original  grant  to  the  prince  of  darkness  : 
nd  these  subordinate  deputations  must  consequently 
ome  immediately  from  him  whose  stamp  they  so 
xpressly  bear. 

To  conclude,  as  the  examples  of  all  ages  show  us 
lat  mankind  in  general  desire  power  only  to  do 
arm,  and,  when  they  obtain  it,  use  it  for  no  other 
urpose  ;  it  is  not  consonant  with  even  the  least 
egree  of  prudence  to  hazard  an  alteration,  where 
ur  hopes  are  poorly  kept  in  countenance  by  only 
wo  or  three  exceptions  out  of  a  thousand  instances 
o  alarm  our  fears.  In  this  case  it  will  be  much 

iser  to  submit  to  a  few  inconveniences  arising 
•om  the  dispassionate  deafness  of  laws,  than  to 
emedy  them  by  applying  to  the  passionate  open 
ars  of  a  tyrant. 

Nor  can  the  examples  of  the  gipsies,  though 
ossibly  they  may  have  long  been  happy  under  this 

rm  of  government,  be  here  urged ;  since  we  must 
member  the  very  material  respect  in  which  they 
ifFer  from  all  other  people,  and  to  which  perhaps 
iis  their  happiness  is  entirely  owing,  namely,  that 
icy  have  no  false  honours  among  them,  and  that 
hey  look  on  shame  as  the  most  grievous  punishment 
ie  world. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  dialogue  between  Jones  and  Partridge. 

IIE  honest  lovers  of  liberty  will,  we  doubt  not, 
ardon  that  long  digression  into  which  we  were 

d  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  to  prevent  our 
listory  from  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  most 
ernicious  doctrine  which  priestcraft  had  ever  the 

ickedness  or  the  impudence  to  preach. 

"We  will  now  proceed  with  Mr.  Jones,  who,  when 
ic  storm  was  over,  took  leave  of  his  Egyptian  ma- 
sty,  after  many  thanks  for  his  courteous  behaviour 
nd  kind  entertainment,  and  set  out  for  Coventry  ; 
o  which  place  (for  it  was  still  dark)  a  gipsy  was 
rdered  to  conduct  him. 

Jones  having,  by  reason  of  his  deviation,  travelled 
.even  miles  instead  of  six,  and  most  of  those  through 
ery  execrable  roads,  where  no  expedition  could 
ave  been  made  in  quest  of  a  midwife,  did  not  arrive 
t  Coventry  till  near  twelve.  Nor  could  he  possibly 
et  again  into  the  saddle  till  past  two ;  for  post- 
orses  were  now  not  easy  to  get ;  nor  were  the 
ostler  or  post-boy  in  half  so  great  a  hurry  as  him- 
elf,  but  chose  rather  to  imitate  the  tranquil  dispo- 
'.tion  of  Partridge  ;  who,  being  denied  the  nourish- 
tent  of  sleep,  took  all  opportunities  to  supply  its 
lace  with  every  other  kind  of  nourishment,  and  was 
ever  better  pleased  than  when  he  arrived  at  an  inn, 
or  ever  more  dissatisfied  than  when  he  was  again 
orced  to  leave  it. 

Jones  now  travelled  post ;  we  will  follow  him, 
lerefore,  according  to  our  custom,  and  to  the  rules 
F  Longinus,  in  the  same  manner.  From  Coventry 
e  arrived  at  Daventry,  from  Daventry  at  Stratford", 
nd  from  Stratford  at  Dunstable,  whither  he  came 

e  next  day  a  little  after  noon,  and  within  a  few 
ours  after  Sophia  had  left  it ;  and  though  he  was 
bliged  to  stay  here  longer  than  he  wished,  while  a 
imith,  with  great  deliberation,  shoed  the  post-horse 


he  was  to  ride,  he  doubted  not  but  to  overtake  his 
Sophia  before  she  should  set  out  from  St.  Albans  ; 
at  which  place  he  concluded,  and  very  reasonably, 
that  his  lordship  would  stop  and  dine. 

And  had  he  been  right  in  this  conjecture,  he  most 
probably  would  have  overtaken  his  angel  at  the 
aforesaid  place ;  but  unluckily  my  lord  had  appointed 
a  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  liim  at  his  own  house  in 
London,  and,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  reach  that 
place  in  proper  time,  he  had  ordered  a  relay  of 
horses  to  meet  him  at  St.  Albans.  When  Jones 
therefore  arrived  there,  he  was  informed  that  the 
coach-and-six  had  set  out  two  hours  before. 

If  fresh  post-horses  had  been  now  ready,  as  they 
were  not,  it  seemed  so  apparently  impossible  to 
overtake  the  coach  before  it  reached  London,  that 
Partridge  thought  he  had  now  a  proper  opportunity 
to  remind  his  friend  of  a  matter  which  he  seemed 
entirely  to  have  forgotten  ;  what  this  was  the  reader 
will  guess,  when  we  inform  him  that  Jones  had  eat 
novhing  more  than  one  poached  egg  since  he  had 
left  the  alehouse  where  he  had  first  met  the  guide 
returning  from  Sophia  ;  for  with  the  gipsies  he  had 
feasted  only  his  understanding. 

The  landlord  so  entirely  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Partridge,  that  he  no  sooner  heard  the  latter 
desire  his  friend  to  stay  and  dine,  than  he  very 
readily  put  in  his  word,  and  retracting  his  promise 
before  given  of  furnishing  the  horses  immediately, 
he  assured  Mr.  Jones  he  would  lose  no  time  in  be- 
speaking a  dinner,  which,  he  said,  could  be  got 
ready  sooner  than  it  was  possible  to  get  the  horses 
up  from  grass,  and  to  prepare  them  for  their  journey 
by  a  feed  of  corn. 

Jones  was  at  length  prevailed  on,  chiefly  by  the 
latter  argument  of  the  landlord  ;  and  now  a  joint  of 
mutton  was  put  down  to  the  fire.  While  this  was 
preparing,  Partridge,  being  admitted  into  the  same 
apartment  with  his  friend  or  master,  began  to 
harangue  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  ever  man  deserved  a  young 
lady,  you  deserve  young  Madam  Western  ;  for  what 
a  vast  quantity  of  love  must  a  man  have,  to  be  able 
to  live  upon  it  without  any  other  food,  as  you  do  1 
I  am  positive  I  have  eat  thirty  times  as  much  within 
these  last  twenty-four  hours  as  your  honour,  and  yet 
I  am  almost  famished ;  for  nothing  makes  a  man  so 
hungry  as  travelling,  especially  in  this  cold  raw 
weather.  And  yet  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  your 
honour  is  seemingly  in  perfect  good  health,  and  you 
never  looked  better  nor  fresher  in  your  life.  It  must 
be  certainly  love  that  you  live  upon." 

"  And  a  very  rich  diet  too,  Partridge,"  answered 
Jones.  "  But  did  not  fortune  send  me  an  excellent 
dainty  yesterday  1  Dost  thou  imagine  I  cannot  live 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  this  dear  pocket- 
book  1" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  cries  Partridge,  "there  is  enough 
in  that  pocket-book  to  purchase  many  a  good  meal. 
Fortune  sent  it  to  your  honour  very  opportunely  for 
present  use,  as  your  honour's  money  must  be  almost 
out  by  this  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  answered  Jones  ;  "  I  hope 
you  don't  imagine  that  I  should  be  dishonest 
enough,  even  if  it  belonged  to  any  other  person,  be- 
sides Miss  Western " 

"  Dishonest  1"  replied  Partridge,  "  heaven  forbid 
I  should  wrong  your  honour  so  much  1  but  where's 
the  dishonesty  in  borrowing  a  little  for  present 
spending,  since  you  will  be  so  well  able  to  pay  the 
lady  hereafter  1  No,  indeed,  I  would  have  your 
honour  pay  it  again,  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient,  by 
all  means  ;  but  where  can  be  the  harm  in  making 
use  of  it  now  you  want  it  *  Indeed,  if  it  oelonged 
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to  a  poor  body,  it  would  be  another  thing ;  but  so 
great  a  lady  to  be  sure  can  never  want  it,  especially 
now  as  she  is  along  with  a  lord,  who,  it  can't  be 
doubted,  will  let  her  have  whatever  she  hath  need 
of.  Besides,  if  she  should  want  a  little,  she  can't 
want  the  whole,  therefore  I  would  give  her  a  little  ; 
but  I  would  be  hanged  before  I  mentioned  the 
having  found  it  at  first,  and  before  I  got  some  money 
of  my  own  ;  for  London,  I  have  heard,  is  the  very 
Avotfet  of  places  to  be  in  without  money.  Indeed,  if 
I  had  not  known  to  whom  it  belonged,  I  might  have 
thought  it  was  the  devil's  money,  and  have  been 
afraid  to  use  it ;  but  as  you  know  otherwise,  and 
came  honestly  by  it,  it  would  be  an  affront  to  fortune 
to  part  with  it  all  again,  at  the  very  time  when  you 
want  it  most ;  you  can  hardly  expect  she  should  ever 
do  you  such  another  good  turn  ;  forfortuna  nunquam 
perpetuo  est  bona.  You  will  do  as  you  please,  not- 
withstanding all  I  say ;  but  for  my  part,  I  would  be 
hanged  before  I  mentioned  a  word  of  the  matter." 

"  By  what  I  can  see,  Partridge,"  cries  Jones, 
"  hanging  is  a  matter  non  longe  alienum  a  sccevolce 
studiis."  "  You  should  say  alienus,"  says  Partridge. 
^—  "  I  remember  the  passage  ;  it  is  an  example  under 
communis,  alienus,  immunist  variis  casibus  serviunt." 
"  If  you  i'-»  remember  it,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  find  you 
don't  understand  it ;  but  I  tell  thee,  friend,  in  plain 
English,  that  he  who  finds  another's  property,  and 
wilfully  detains  it  from  the  known  owner,  deserves, 
inforo  conscientice,  to  be  hanged,  no  less  than  if  he 
had  stolen  it.  And  as  for  this  very  identical  bill, 
which  is  the  property  of  my  angel,  and  was  once  in 
her  dear  possession,  I  will  not  deliver  it  into  any 
hands  but  her  own,  upon  any  consideration  what- 
ever, no,  though  I  was  as  hungry  as  thou  art,  and 
had  no  other  means  to  satisfy  my  craving  appetite  ; 
this  I  hope  to  do  before  I  sleep ;  but  if  it  should 
happen  otherwise,  I  charge  thee,  if  thou  would'st  not 
incur  my  displeasure  for  ever,  not  to  shock  me  any 
more  by  the  bare  mention  of  such  detestable  baseness." 

"  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  now,"  cries 
Partridge,  "  if  it  had  appeared  so  to  me  ;  for  I  am 
sure  I  scorn  any  wickedness  as  much  as  another ; 
but  perhaps  you  know  better  ;  and  yet  I  might  have 
imagined  that  I  should  not  have  lived  so  many  years, 
and  have  taught  school  so  long,  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  between/as  et  nefas  ;  but  it  seems  we 
are  all  to  live  and  learn.  I  remember  my  old  school- 
master, who  was  a  prodigious  great  scholar,  used 
often  to  say,  Polly  matete  cry  town  is  my  daskalon. 
The  English  of  which,  he  told  us,  was,  That  a  child 
may  sometimes  teach  his  grandmother  to  suck  eggs. 
I  have  lived  to  a  fine  purpose,  truly,  if  I  am  to  be 
taught  my  grammar  at  this  time  of  day.  Perhaps, 
young  gentleman,  you  may  change  your  opinion,  if 
you  live  to  my  years  :  for  I  remember  I  thought 
myself  as  wise  when  I  was  a  stripling  of  one  or  two 
and  twenty  as  I  am  now.  I  am  sure  1  always 
taught  aliemis,  and  my  master  read  it  so  before  me." 

There  were  not  many  instances  in  which  Par- 
tridge could  provoke  Jones,  nor  were  there  many  in 
which  Partridge  himself  could  have  been  hurried 
out  of  his  respect.  Unluckily,  however,  they  had 
both  hit  on  one  of  these.  We  have  already  seen 
Partridge  could  not  bear  to  have  his  learning  at- 
tacked, nor  could  Jones  bear  some  passage  or  other 
in  the  foregoing  speech.  And  now,  looking  upon 
his  companion  with  a  contemptuous  and  disdainful 
air  (a  thing  not  usual  with  him),  he  cried,  "  Par- 
tridge, I  see  thou  art  a  conceited  old  fool,  and  I 
wish  thou  art  not  likewise  an  old  rogue.  Indeed, 
if  I  was  as  well  convinced  of  the  latter  as  I  am  of  the 
former,  thou  should'st  travel  no  farther  in  my 
company." 


The  sage  pedagogue  was  contented  with  the  vent 
which  he  had  already  given  to  his  indignation  ;  and, 
as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  immediately  drew  in  his 
horns.  He  said,  he  was  sorry  he  had  uttered  any- 
thing which  might  give  offence,  for  that  he  had  never 
intended  it ;  but  Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit. 

As  Jones  had  the  vices  of  a  warm  disposition, 
he  was  entirely  free  from  those  of  a  cold  one  ;  and 
if  his  friends  must  have  confessed  his  temper  to  have 
been  a  little  too  easily  ruffled,  his  enemies  must  at 
the  same  time  have  confessed,  that  it  as  soon  sub- 
sided ;  nor  did  it  at  all  resemble  the  sea,  whose  swell- 
ing is  more  violent  and  dangerous  after  a  storm  is 
over  than  while  the  storm  itself  subsists.  He  in- 
stantly accepted  the  submission  of  Partridge,  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  with  the  most  benign  aspect 
imaginable,  said  twenty  kind  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  severely  condemned  himself,  though  not 
half  so  severely  as  he  will  most  probably  be  con- 
demned by  many  of  our  good  readers. 

Partridge  was  now  highly  comforted,  as  his  fears 
of  having  offended  were  at  once  abolished,  and  his 
pride  completely  satisfied  by  Jones  having  owned 
himself  in  the  wrong,  which  submission  he  instantly 
applied  to  what  had  principally  nettled  him,  and 
repeated  in  a  muttering  voice,  "  To  be  sure,  sir, 
your  knowledge  may  be  superior  to  mine  in  some 
things ;  but  as  to  the  grammar,  I  think  I  may  chal- 
lenge any  man  living.  I  think,  at  least,  I  have  that 
at  my  finger's  end." 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  satisfaction  which 
the  poor  man  now  enjoyed,  he  received  this  addi- 
tion by  the  arrival  of  an  excellent  shoulder  of 
mutton,  that  at  this  instant  came  smoking  to  the 
table.  On  which,  having  both  plentifully  feasted, 
they  again  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  forward  for 
London. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

What  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  in  his  journey  from  St.  Albans. 
THEY  were  got  about  two  miles  beyond  Barnet, 
and  it  was  now  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  a 
genteel-looking  man,  but  upon  a  very  shabby  horse, 
rode  up  to  Jones,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was 
going  to  London  1  To  which  Jones  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  gentleman  replied,  "  I  should 
be  obliged  to  you,  sir,  if  you  will  accept  of  my  com- 
pany ;  for  it  is  very  late,  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  the 
road."  Jones  readily  complied  with  the  request ; 
and  on  they  travelled  together,  holding  that  sort  of 
discourse  which  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Of  this,  indeed,  robbery  was  the  principal  topic  : 
upon  which  subject  the  stranger  expressed  great 
apprehensions ;  but  Jones  declared  he  had  very 
little  to  lose,  and  consequently  as  little  to  fear. 
Here  Partridge  could  not  forbear  putting  in  his 
word.  "  Your  honour,"  said  he,  "  may  think  it  a 
little,  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  a  hundred-pound 
bank-note  in  my  pocket,  as  you  have,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  lose  it ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
was  less  afraid  in  my  life  ;  for  we  are  four  of  us, 
and  if  we  all  stand  by  one  another,  the  best  man 
in  England  can't  rob  us.  Suppose  he  should  have 
a  pistol,  he  can  kill  but  one  of  us,  and  a  man  <-;iu 
die  but  once — That's  my  comfort,  a  man  can  die 
but  once." 

Besides  the  reliance  on  superior  numbers,  a  kind 
of  valour  which  hath  raised  a  certain  nation  among 
the  moderns  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory,  there  was 
another  reason  for  the  extraordinary  courage  which 
Partridge  now  discovered  ;  for  he  had  at  present  as 
much  of  that  quality  as  was  in  the  power  of  liquor  to 
bestow. 
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Our  company  were  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of 
Highgate,  when  the  stranger  turned  short  upon 
Jones,  and  pulling  out  a  pistol,  demanded  that  little 
bank-note  which  Partridge  had  mentioned. 

Jones  was  at  first  somewhat  shocked  at  this  un- 
expected demand  ;  however,  he  presently  recollected 
himself,  and  told  the  highwayman,  all  the  money  he 
had  in  his  pocket  was  entirely  at  his  service ;  and  so 
saying,  he  pulled  out  upwards  of  three  guineas,  and 
offered  to  deliver  it ;  but  the  other  answered  with 
an  oath,  That  would  not  do.  Jones  answered  coolly, 
he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  returned  the  money 
into  his  pocket. 

The  highwayman  then  threatened,  if  he  did  not 
deliver  the  bank-note  that  moment,  he  must  shoot 
him  ;  holding  his  pistol  at  the  same  time  very  near 
to  his  hreast.  Jones  instantly  caught  hold  of  the 
fellow's  hand,  which  trembled  so  that  he  could 
scarce  hold  the  pistol  in  it,  and  turned  the  muzzle 
from  him.  A  struggle  then  ensued,  in  which  the 
former  wrested  the  pistol  from  the  hand  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  both  came  from  their  horses  on  the 
ground  together,  the  highwayman  upon  his  back, 
and  the  victorious  Jones  upon  him. 

The  poor  fellow  now  began  to  implore  mercy  of 
the  conqueror  :  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  in 
strength  by  no  means  a  match  for  Jones.  "  Indeed, 
sir,"  says  he,  "  I  could  have  no  intention  to  shoot 
you  ;  for  you  will  find  the  pistol  was  not  loaded. 
This  is  the  first  robbery  I  ever  attempted,  and  I 
have  been  driven  by  distress  to  this." 

At  this  instant,  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards' 
distance,  lay  another  person  on  the  ground,  roaring 
for  mercy  in  a  much  louder  voice  than  the  highway- 
man. This  was  no  other  than  Partridge  himself, 
who,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  from  the  en- 
gagement, had  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  lay 
flat  on  his  face,  not  daring  to  look  up,  and  expecting 
every  minute  to  be  shot. 

In  this  posture  he  lay,  till  the  guide,  who  was  no 
otherwise  concerned  than  for  his  horses,  having 
secured  the  stumbling  beast,  came  up  to  him,  and 
told  him  his  master  had  got  the  better  of  the  high- 
wayman. 

Partridge  leaped  up  at  this  news,  and  ran  back  to 
the  place  where  Jones  stood  with  his  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand  to  guard  the  poor  fellow  ;  which  Par- 
tridge no  sooner  saw,  than  he  cried  out,  "  Kill  the 
villain,  sir,  run  him  through  the  body,  Mil  him 
this  instant '." 

Luckily,  however,  for  the  poor  wretch,  he  had 
fallen  into  more  merciful  hands  ;  for  Jones  having 
examined  the  pistol,  and  found  it  to  be  really  un- 
loaded, began  to  believe  all  the  man  had  told  him- 
before  Partridge  came  up  ;  namely,  that  he  was  a 
novice  in  the  trade,  and  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  it  by  the  distress  he  mentioned,  the  greatest  in- 
deed imaginable ,  that  of  five  hungry  children,  and 
a  wife  lying  in  of  a  sixth,  in  the  utmost  want  and 
misery.  The  truth  of  all  which  the  highwayman 
most  vehemently  asserted,  and  offered  to  convince 
Mr.  Jones  of  it,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  his  house,  which  was  not  above  two  miles  off; 
saying,  "  That  he. desired  no  favour,  but  upon  con- 
dition of  proving  all  he  had  alleged." 

Jones  at  first  pretended  that  he  would  take  the 
fellow  at  his  word,  and  go  with  him,  declaring  that 
his  fate  should  depend  entirely  on  the  truth  of  his 
story.  Upon  this  the  poor  fellow  immediately  ex- 
pressed so  much  alacrity,  that  Jones  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  veracity,  and  began  now  to  en- 
tertain sentiments  of  compassion  for  him.  He  re- 
turned the  fellow  his  empty  pistol,  advised  him  to 
think  of  honester  means  of  relieving  his  distress, 


and  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas  for  the  imme- 
diate support  of  his  wife  and  his  family  ;  adding, 
"  he  wished  he  had  more  for  his  sake,  for  the  hun- 
dred pound  that  had  been  mentioned  was  not  his 
own." 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerning  this  action  ;  some  may  applaud 
it  perhaps  as  an  act  of  extraordinary  humanity, 
while  those  of  a  more  saturnine  temper  will  con- 
sider  it  as  a  want  of  regard  to  that  justice  which 
every  man  owes  his  country.  Partridge  certainly 
saw  it  in  that  light ;  for  he  testified  much  dissatis 
faction  on  the  occasion,  quoted  an  old  proverb, 
and  said,  he  should  not  wonder  if  the  rogue  attacked 
them  again  before  they  reached  London. 

The  highwayman  was  full  of  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness and  gratitude.  He  actually  dropped  tears, 
or  pretended  so  to  do.  He  vowed  he  would  imme- 
diately return  home,  and  would  never  afterwards 
commit  such  a  transgression :  whether  he  kept 
his  word  or  no,  perhaps  may  appear  hereafter. 

Our  travellers  having  remounted  their  horses, 
arrived  in  town  without  encountering  any  new  mis- 
hap. On  the  road  much  pleasant  discourse  passed 
between  Jones  and  Partridge,  on  the  subject  of  their 
adventure  :  in  which  Jones  expressed  a  $$$t  com- 
passion for  those  highwaymen  who  are,  b*  unavoid- 
able distress,  driven,  as  it  were,  to  sucb/^ulegal ' 
courses,  as  generally  bring  them  to  a  shameful  death  : 
"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  those  only  whose  highest  guilt 
extends  no  farther  than  to  robbery,  and  who  are 
never  guilty  of  cruelty  nor  insult  to  any  person, 
which  is  a  circumstance  that,  I  must  say  to  the 
honour  of  our  country,  distinguishes  the  robbers  of 
England  from  those  of  all  other  nations  ;  for  murder 
is,  amongst  those,  almost  inseparably  incident  to 
robbery." 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Partridge,  "  it  is  better  to 
take  away  one's  money  than  one's  life  ;  and  yet  it 
is  very  hard  upon  honest  men,  that  they  can't  travel 
about  their  business  without  being  in  danger  of  these 
villains.  And  to  be  sure  it  would  be  better  that  all 
rogues  were  hanged  out  of  the  way,  than  that  one 
honest  man  should  suffer.  For  my  own  part,  in- 
deed, I  should  not  care  to  have  the  blood  of  any  of 
them  on  my  own  hands  ;  but  it  is  very  proper  for 
the  law  to  hang  them  all.  "What  right  hath  any  man 
to  take  sixpence  from  me,  unless  I  give  it  him  1  Is 
there  any  honesty  in  such  a  manl" 

"  Xo,  surely,"  cries  Jones,  "  no  more  than  there 
is  in  him  who  takes  the  horses  out  of  another  man's 
stable,  or  who  applies  to  his  own  use  the  money 
which  he  finds,  when  he  knows  the  right  owner." 

These  hints  stopped  the  mouth  of  Partridge ;  nor 
did  he  open  it  again  till  Jones,  having  thrown  some 
sarcastical  jokes  on  his  cowardice,  he  offered  to  ex- 
cuse himself  on  the  inequality  of  fire-arms,  saying, 
"  A  thousand  naked  men  are  nothing  to  one  pistol  ; 
for  though  it  is  true  it  will  kill  but  one  at  a  single 
discharge,  yet  who  can  tell  but  that  one  may  be  him- 
self 1" 

BOOK  XIII. 

CONTAINING   THE    SPACE    OF    TWELVE    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

An  invocation. 

COME,  bright  love  of  fame,  inspire  my  glowing 
breast :  not  thee  I  call,  who,  over  swelling  tides  of 
blood  and  tears,  dost  bear  the  hero  on  to  glory,  while 
sighs  of  millions  waft  his  spreading  sails  ;  but  thee, 
fair,  gentle  maid,  whom  Mnesis,  happy  nymph,  first 
on  the  banks  of  Hebrus  did  produce.  Thee,  whom 
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Maeonia  educated,  whom  Mantua  charmed,  and  who, 
on  that  fair  hill  which  overlooks  the  proud  metro- 
polis of  Britain,  sat'st,  with  thy  Milton,  sweetly 
tuning  the  heroic  lyre  ;  fill  my  ravished  fancy  with 
the  hopes  of  charming  ages  yet  to  come.  Foretell 
me  that  some  tender  maid,  whose  grandmother  is 
yet  unborn,  hereafter,  when,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Sophia,  she  reads  the  real  Worth  which  once 
existed  in  my  Charlotte,  shall  from  her  sympathetic 
breast  send  forth  the  heaving  sigh.  Do  thou  teach 
me  riot  only  to  foresee,  but  to  enjoy,  nay,  even  to 
feed  on  future  praise.  Comfort  me  by  a  solemn 
assurance,  that  when  the  little  parlour  in  which  I  sit 
at  this  instant  shall  be  reduced  to  a  worse  furnished 
box,  I  shall  be  read  with  honour  by  those  who  never 
knew  nor  saw  me,  and  whom  1  shall  neither  know 
nor  see. 

And  thou,  much  plumper  dame,  whom  no  airy 
forms  nor  phantoms  of  imagination  clothe ;  whom 
the  well-seasoned  beef,  and  pudding  richly  stained 
with  plumbs,  delight :  thee  I  call :  of  whom  in  a 
treckschuyte,  in  some  Dutch  canal,  the  fat  ufrow 
gelt,  impregnated  by  a  jolly  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
was  delivered :  in  Grub-street  school  didst  thou 
suck  in  the  elements  of  thy  erudition.  Here  hast 
thou,  in  thy  maturer  age,  taught  poetry  to  tickle  not 
the  fancy,  but  the  pride  of  the  patron.  Comedy 
from  thee  learns  a  grave  and  solemn  air ;  while 
tragedy  storms  loud,  and  rends  th'  affrighted  thea- 
tres with  its  thunder.  To  soothe  thy  wearied  limbs 
in  slumber,  Alderman  History  tells  his  tedious  tale  ; 
and,  again,  to  awaken  thee,  Monsieur  Romance  per- 
forms his  surprising  tricks  of  dexterity.  Nor  less 
thy  well-fed  bookseller  obeys  thy  influence.  By 
thy  advice  the  heavy,  unread,  folio  lump,  which  long 
had  dozed  on  the  dusty  shelf,  piece-mealed  into 
numbers,  runs  nimbly  through  the  nation.  In- 
structed by  thee,  some  books,  like  quacks,  impose 
on  the  world  by  promising  wonders  ;  while  others 
turn  beaux,  and  trust  all  their  merits  to  a  gilded 
outside.  Come,  thou  jolly  substance,  with  thy 
shining  face,  keep  back  thy  inspiration,  but  hold 
forth  thy  tempting  rewards  ;  thy  shining,  chinking 
heap  ;  thy  quickly-convertible  bank-bill,  big  with 
unseen  riches  ;  thy  often-varying  stock  ;  the  warm, 
the  comfortable  house  ;  and,  lastly,  a  fair  portion  of 
that  bounteous  mother,  whose  flowing  breasts  yield 
redundant  sustenance  for  all  her  numerous  off- 
spring, did  not  some  too  greedily  and  wantonly 
drive  their  brethren  from  the  teat.  Come  thou,  and 
if  I  am  too  tasteless  of  thy  valuable  treasures,  warm 
my  heart  with  the  transporting  thought  of  convey- 
ing them  to  others.  Tell  me,  that  through  thy 
bounty,  the  prattling  babes,  whose  innocent  play 
hath  often  been  interrupted  by  my  labours,  may  one 
time  be  amply  rewarded  for  them. 

And  now,  this  ill-yoked  pair,  this  lean  shadow 
and  this  fat  substance,  have  prompted  me  to  write, 
whose  assistance  shall  I  invoke  to  direct  my  pen  ? 

First,  Genius ;  thou  gift  of  Heaven ;  without 
whose  aid  in  vain  we  struggle  against  the  stream  of 
nature.  Thou  who  dost  sow  the  generous  seeds 
which  art  nourishes,  and  brings  to  perfection.  Do 
thou  kindly  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead  me 
through  all  the  mazes,  the  winding  labyrinths  of 
nature.  Initiate  me  into  all  those  mysteries  which 
profane  eyes  never  beheld.  Teach  me,  which  to 
thee  is  no  difficult  task,  to  know  mankind  better 
than  they  know  themselves.  Remove  that  mist 
which  dims  the  intellects  of  mortals,  arid  causes 
them  to  adore  men  for  their  art,  or  to  detest  them 
for  their  cunning  in  deceiving  others,  when  they  are, 
in  reality,  the  objects  only  of  ridicule,  for  deceiving 
themselves.  Strip  off  the  thin  disguise  of  wisdom 


from  self-conceit,  of  plenty  from  avarice,  and  of 
glory  from  ambition.  Come,  thou  that  hast  inspired 
thy  Aristophanes,  thy  Lucian,  thy  Cervantes,  thy 
Rabelais,  thy  Moliere,  thy  Shakspeare,  thy  Swift,  thy 
Marivaux,  fill  my  pages  with  humour  ;  till  mankind 
learn  the  good-nature  to  laugh  only  at  the  follies  of 
others,  and  the  humility  to  grieve  at  their  own. 

And  thou,  almost  the  constant  attendant  on  true 
genius,  Humanity,  bring  all  thy  tender  sensations. 
If  thou  hast  already  disposed  of  them  all  between 
thy  Allen  and  thy  Lyttleton,  steal  them  a  little  while 
from  their  bosoms.  Not  without  these  the  tender 
scene  is  painted.  From  these  alone  proceed  the 
noble,  disinterested  friendship,  the  melting  love,  the 
generous  sentiment,  the  ardent  gratitude,  the  soft 
compassion,  the  candid  opinion ;  and  all  those 
strong  energies  of  a  good  mind,  which  fill  the 
moistened  eyes  with  tears,  the  glowing  cheeks  with 
blood,  and  swell  the  heart  with  tides  of  grief,  joy, 
and  benevolence. 

And  thou,  O  Learning !  (for  without  thy  assistance 
nothing  pure,  nothing  correct,  can  genius  produce,) 
do  thou  guide  my  pen.  Thee  in  thy  favourite 
fields,  where  the  limpid,  gently-rolling  Thames 
washes  thy  Etonian  banks,  in  early  youth  I  have 
worshipped.  To  thee,  at  thy  birchen  altar,  with 
true  Spartan  devotion,  I  have  sacrificed  my  blood. 
Come  then,  and  from  thy  vast,  luxuriant  stores,  in 
long  antiquity  piled  up,  pour  forth  the  rich  profu- 
sion. Open  thy  Mseonian  and  thy  Mantuan  coffers, 
with  whatever  else  includes  thy  philosophic,  thy 
poetic,  and  thy  historical  treasures,  whether  with 
Greek  or  Roman  characters  thou  hast  chosen  to  in- 
scribe the  ponderous  chests :  give  me  a  while  that 
key  to  all  thy  treasures,  which  to  thy  Warburton 
thou  hast  entrusted. 

Lastly,  come  Experience,  long  conversant  with 
the  wise,  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  polite. 
Nor  with  them  only,  but  with  every  kind  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  minister  at  his  levee,  to  the  bailiff 
in  his  spunging-house ;  from  the  duchess  at  her 
drum,  to  the  landlady  behind  her  bar.  From  thee 
only  can  the  manners  of  mankind  be  known ;  to 
which  the  recluse  pedant,  however  great  his  parts 
or  extensive  his  learning  may  be,  hath  ever  been  a 
stranger. 

Come  all  these,  and  more,  if  possible  ;  for  arduous 
is  the  task  I  have  undertaken  ;  and,  without  all  your 
assistance,  will,  I  find,  be  too  heavy  for  me  to  sup- 
port. But  if  you  all  smile  on  my  labours  I  hope 
still  to  bring  them  to  a  happy  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  II. 
What  befcl  Mr.  Jones  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

THE  learned  Dr.  Misaubin  used  to  say,  that  the 
proper  direction  to  him  was,  To  Dr.  Misaubin,  in 
the  World;  intimating  that  there  were  few  people 
in  it  to  whom  his  great  reputation  was  not  known. 
And,  perhaps,  upon  a  very  nice  examination  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  this  circumstance  beare 
no  inconsiderable  part  among  the  many  blessings  of 
grandeur. 

The  great  happiness  of  being  known  to  posterity, 
with  the  hopes  of  which  we  so  delighted  ourselves 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  the  portion  of  frw. 
To  have  the  several  elements  which  compose  our 
names,  as  Sydenham  expresses  it,  repeated  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  is  a  gift  beyond  the  power  of 
title  and  wealth ;  and  is  scarce  to  be  purchased, 
unless  by  the  sword  and  the  pen.  But  to  avoid  the 
scandalous  imputation,  while  we  yet  live,  of  being 
one  whom  nobody  knows  (a  scandal,  by  the  bye,  as 
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old  as  the  dap  of  Homer*),  will  always  be  the 
envied  portion  of  those,  who  have  a  legal  title  either 
to  honour  or  estate. 

From  that  figure,  therefore,  which  the  Irish  peer 
who  brought  Sophia  to  town  hath  already  made  in 
this  history,  the  reader  will  conclude,  doubtless,  it 
must  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  discovered 
his  house  in  London  without  knowing  the  particu- 
lar street  or  square  which  he  inhabited,  since  he 
must  have  been  one  whom  everybody  knows.  To 
say  the  truth,  so  it  would  have  been  to  any  of  those 
tradesmen  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  the  regions 
of  the  great ;  for  the  doors  of  the  great  are  generally 
no  less  easy  to  find  than  it  is  difficult  to  get  entrance 
into  them.  But  Jones,  as  well  as  Partridge,  was  an 
entire  stranger  in  London  ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
arrive  first  in  a  quarter  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  very  little  intercourse  with  the  house- 
holders of  Hanover  or  Grosvenor-square  (for  he 
entered  through  Gray's-inn-lane),  so  he  rambled 
about  some  time  before  he  could  even  find  his  way 
to  those  happy  mansions  where  fortune  segregates 
from  the  vulgar  those  magnanimous  heroes,  the  de- 
scendants of  ancient  Britons,  Saxons,  or  Danes, 
whose  ancestors,  being  born  in  better  days,  by  sundry 
kinds  of  merit,  have  entailed  riches  and  honour  on 
their  posterity. 

Jones,  being  at  length  arrived  at  those  terrestrial 
Elysian  fields,  would  now  soon  have  discovered  his 
lordship's  mansion ;  but  the  peer  unluckily  quitted 
his  former  house  when  he  went  for  Ireland  ;  and  as 
he  was  just  entered  into  a  new  one,  the  fame  of  his 
equipage  had  not  yet  sufficiently  blazed  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  so  that,  after  a  successless  inquiry 
till  the  clock  had  struck  eleven,  Jones  at  last  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  Partridge,  and  retreated  to  the  Bull 
and  Gate  in  Holborn,  that  being  the  inn  where  he 
had  first  alighted,  and  where  he  retired  to  enjoy  that 
kind  of  repose  which  usually  attends  persons  in  his 
circumstances. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  again  set  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  Sophia  ;  and  many  a  weary  step  he  took  to 
no  better  purpose  than  before.  At  last,  whether  it 
was  that  Fortune  relented,  or  whether  it  w'as  no 
longer  in  her  power  to  disappoint  him,  he  came  into 
the  very  street  which  was  honoured  by  his  lord- 
ship's residence  ;  and,  being  directed  to  the  house, 
he  gave  one  gentle  rap  at  the  door. 

The  porter,  who,  from  the  modesty  of  the  knock, 
had  conceived  no  high  idea  of  the  person  approach- 
ing, conceived  but  little  better  from  the  appearance 
ol  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  fustian, 
and  had  by  his  side  the  weapon  formerly  purchased 
of  the  serjeant ;  of  which,  though  the  blade  might 
be  composed  of  well-tempered  steel,  the  handle 
was  composed  only  of  brass,  and  that  none  of  -the 
brightest.  When  Jones,  therefore,  inquired  after 
the  young  lady  who  had  come  to  town  with  his  lord- 
ship, this  fellow  answered  surlily,  "  That  there 
were  no  ladies  there."  Jones  then  desired  to  see 
the  master  of  the  house  ;  but  was  informed  that  his 
lordship  would  see  nobody  that  morning.  And  upon 
growing  more  pressing  the  porter  said,  "  he  had  po- 
sitive orders  to  let  .no  person  in ;  but  if  you  think 
proper,"  said  he,  "  to  leave  your  name,  I  will  ac- 
quaint his  lordship ;  and  if  you  call  another  time 
you  shall  know  when  he  will  see  you." 

Jones  now  declared,  "  that  he  had  very  particular 
business  with  the  young  lady,  and  could  not  depart 
without  seeing  her."  Upon"  which  the  porter,  with 
no  very  agreeable  voice  or  aspect,  affirmed,  '« that 
there  was  no  young  lady  in  that  house,  and  conse- 

•  See  the  2d  Odyssey,  ver.  175. 


quently  none  could  he  see ;"  adding,  "  sure  you  are 
the  strangest  man  I  ever  met  with,  for  you  will  not 
take  an  answer."' 

I  have  often  thought  that,  by  the  particular  de- 
scription of  Cerberus,  the  porter  of  hell,  in  the 
6th  JEneid,  Virgil  might  possibly  intend  to  satirise 
the  porters  of  the  great  men  in  his  time ;  the  pic- 
ture, at  least,  resembles  those  who  have  the  honour 
to  attend  at  the  doors  of  our  great  men.  The 
porter  in  his  lodge  answers  exactly  to  Cerberus  in 
his  den,  and,  like  him,  must  be  appeased  by  a  sop 
before  access  can  be  gained  to  his  master.  Per- 
haps Jones  might  have  seen  him  in  that  lurht,  and 
have  recollected  the  passage  where  the  Sibyl,  in 
order  to  procure  an  entrance  for  ./Eneas,  presents 
the  keeper  of  the  Stygian  avenue  with  such  a  sop. 
Jones,  in  like  manner,  now  began  to  offer  a  bribe 
to  the  human  Cerberus,  which  a  footman,  over- 
hearing, instantly  advanced,  and  declared,  "  if  Mr. 
Jones  would  give  him  the  sum  proposed,  he  would 
conduct  him  to  the  lady."  Jones  instantly  agreed, 
and  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  lodging  of  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  by  the  very  fellow  who  had  attended  the 
ladies  thither  the  day  before. 

Nothing  more  aggravates  ill  success  than  the  near 
approach  to  good.  The  gamester,  who  loses  his 
party  at  piquet  by  a  single  point,  laments  his  bad 
luck  ten  times  as  much  as  he  who  never  came  within 
a  prospect  of  the  game.  So  in  a  lottery,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  next  numbers  to  that  which  wins  the 
great  prize  are  apt  to  account  themselves  much  more 
unfortunate  than  their  fellow-sufferers.  In  short, 
these  kind  of  hairbreadth  missings  of  happiness 
look  like  the  insults  of  Fortune,  who  may  be  consi- 
dered as  thus  playing  tricks  with  us,  and  wantouly 
diverting  herself  at  our  expense. 

Jones,  who  more  than  once  already  had  expe- 
rienced this  frolicsome  disposition  of  the  heathen 
goddess,  was  now  again  doomed  to  be  tantalised  in 
the  like  manner  ;  for  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  about  ten  minutes  after  the  departure  of 
Sophia.  He  now  addressed  himself  to  the  waiting- 
woman  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  who  told 
him  the  disagreeable  news,  that  the  lady  was  gone, 
but  could  not  tell  him  whither ;  and  the  same  an- 
swer he  afterwards  received  from  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
herself.  For  as  that  lady  made  no  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  a  person  detached  from  her  uncle 
Western,  in  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  so  she  was  too 
generous  to  betray  her. 

Though  Jones  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
yet  he  had  heard  that  a  cousin  of  Sophia  was  mar- 
ried to  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  This,  however, 
in  the  present  tumult  of  his  mind,  never  once  recur- 
red to  his  memory  ;  but  when  the  footman,  who  had 
conducted  him  from  his  lordship's,  acquainted  him 
with  the  great  intimacy  between  the  ladies,  and  with 
their  calling  each  other  cousin,  he  then  recollected 
the  story  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  formerly 
heard  ;  and  as  he  was  presently  convinced  that  this 
was  the  same  woman,  he  became  more  surprised  at 
the  answer  which  he  had  received,  and  very  earnestly 
desired  leave  to  wait  on  the  lady  herself;  but  she 
as  positively  refused  him  that  honour. 

Jones,  who,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  court, 
was  better  bred  than  most  who  frequent  it,  was  in- 
capable  of  any  rude  or  abrupt  behaviour  to  a  lady. 
When  he  had  received,  therefore,  a  preremptory 
denial,  he  retired  for  the  present,  saying  to  the 
waiting-woman,  "  That  if  this  was  an  improper  hour 
to  wait  on  her  lady,  he  would  return  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  that  he  then  hoped  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  her."  The  civility  with  which  he  uttered 
this,  added  to  the  great  comeliness  of  his  person, 
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made  an  impression  011  the  waiting-woman,  and  she 
could  not  help  answering  ;  "Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  ;" 
and,  indeed,  she  afterwards  said  everything  to  her 
mistress,  which  she  thought  most  likely  to  prevail 
on  her  to  admit  a  visit  from  the  handsome  young 
gentleman  ;  for  so  she  called  him. 

Jones  very  shrewdly  suspected  that  Sophia  herself 
was  now  with  her  cousin,  and  was  denied  to  him ; 
which  he  imputed  to  her  resentment  of  what  had 
happened  at  Upton.  Having,  therefore,  despatched 
Partridge  to  procure  him  lodgings,  he  remained  all 
day  in  the  street,  watching  the  door  where  he 
thought  his  angel  lay  concealed  ;  but  no  person  did 
he  see  issue  forth,  except  a  servant  of  the  house, 
and  in  the  evening  he  returned  to  pay  his  visit  to 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  which  that  good  lady  at  last  con- 
descended to  admit. 

There  is  a  certain  air  of  natural  gentility,  whicli 
it  is  neither  in  the  power  of  dress  to  give,  nor  to 
conceal.  Mr.  Jones,  as  hath  been  before  hinted, 
was  possessed  of  this  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  He 
met,  therefore,  with  a  reception  from  the  lady  some- 
what different  from  what  his  apparel  seemed  to 
demand  ;  and  after  he  had  paid  her  his  proper  re- 
spects, was  desired  to  sit  down. 

The  reader  will  not,  I  believe,  be  desirous  of 
knowing  all  the  particulars  of  this  conversation, 
which  ended  very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  poor 
Jones.  For  though  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  soon  discovered 
the  lover  (as  all  women  have  the  eyes  of  hawks  in 
those  matters),  yet  she  still  thought  it  was  such  a 
lover,  as  a  generous  friend  of  the  lady  should  not 
betray  her  to.  In  short,  she  suspected  this  was  the 
very  Mr.  Blifil,  from  whom  Sophia  had  flown  ;  and 
all  the  answers  which  she  artfully  drew  from  Jones, 
concerning  Mr.  Allworthy's  family,  confirmed  her 
in  this  opinion.  She  therefore  strictly  denied  any 
knowledge  concerning  the  place  whither  Sophia  was 
gone  ;  nor  could  Jones  obtain  more  than  a  permis- 
sion to  wait  on  her  again  the  next  evening. 

When  Jones  was  departed  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  com- 
municated her  suspicion  concerning  Mr.  Blifil  to 
her  maid ;  who  answered,  "  Sure,  madam,  he  is 
too  pretty  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  woman  in 
the  world  to  run  away  from.  I  had  rather  fancy  it 
is  Mr.  Jones." — "  Mr.  Jones  !"  said  the  lady,  "  what 
Jones  f  For  Sophia  had  not  given  the  least  hint 
of  any  such  person  in  all  their  conversation  ;  but 
Mrs.  Honour  had  been  much  more  communicative, 
and  had  acquainted  her  sister  Abigail  with  the  whole 
history  of  Jones,  which  this  now  again  related  to 
her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  no  sooner  received  this  informa- 
tion, than  she  immediately  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  her  maid  ;  and,  what  is  very  unaccountable,  saw 
charms  in  the  gallant,  happy  lover,  which  she  had 
overlooked  in  the  slighted  squire.  "  Betty,"  says 
she,  "  you  are  certainly  in  the  right :  he  is  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  my  cousin's 
maid  should  tell  you  so  many  women  are  fond  of 
him.  I  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  inform  him  where 
my  cousin  was  ;  and  yet,  if  he  be  so  terrible  a  rake 
as  you  tell  me,  it  is  a  pity  she  should  ever  see  him 
"any  more ;  for  what  but  her  ruin  can  happen  from 
marrying  a  rake  and  a  beggar  against  her  father's 
consent  t  I  protest,  if  he  be  such  a  man  as  the  wench 
described  him  to  you,  it  is  but  an  office  of  charity  to 
keep  her  from  him ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
unpardonable  in  me  to  do  otherwise,  who  have 
tasted  so  bitterly  of  the  misfortunes  attending  such 
marriages.*' 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  vi- 
sitor, which  was  no  other  than  his  lordship  ;  and  as 
nothing  passed  at  this  visit  either  new  or  extraordi- 


nary, or  any  ways  material  to  this  history,  we  shall 
here  put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  projector  Mr?.  Fitzpatrick,  and  her  visit  to  Lady  Bellaston. 
WHEN  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  retired  to  rest,  her  thoughts 
were  entirely  taken  up  by  her  cousin  Sophia  and 
Mr.  Jones.  She  was,  indeed,  a  little  offended  with 
the  former,  for  the  disingenuity  which  she  now  dis- 
covered. In  which  meditation  she  had  not  long 
exercised  her  imagination  before  the  following  con- 
ceit suggested  itself;  that  could  she  possibly  become 
the  means  of  preserving  Sophia  from  this  man,  and 
of  restoring  her  to  her  father,  she  should,  in  all 
human  probability,  by  so  great  a  service  to  the 
family,  reconcile  to  herself  both  her  uncle  and  her 
aunt  Western. 

As  this  was  one  of  her  most  favourite  wishes,  so 
the  hope  of  success  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  no- 
thing remained  but  to  consider  of  proper  methods  to 
accomplish  her  scheme.  To  attempt  to  reason  the 
case  with  Sophia  did  not  appear  to  her  one  of  those 
methods :  for  as  Betty  had  reported  from  Mrs. 
Honour,  that  Sophia  had  a  violent  inclination  to 
Jones,  she  conceived  that  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
match  was  an  endeavour  of  the  same  kind,  as  it 
would  be  very  heartily  and  earnestly  to  entreat  a 
moth  not  to  fly  into  a  candle. 

If  the  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  the 
acquaintance  which  Sophia  had  with  Lady  Bellaston 
was  contracted  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Western,  and 
must  have  grown  at  the  very  time  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick lived  with  this  latter  lady,  he  will  want  no 
information,  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  her  likewise.  They  were,  besides, 
both  equally  her  distant  relations. 

After  much  consideration,  therefore,  she  resolved 
to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  that 'lady,  and  en- 
deaveur  to  see  her,  unknown  to  Sophia,  and  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  the  whole  affair.  For  she  did  not  in 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  prudent  lady,  who  had 
often  ridiculed  romantic  love,  and  indiscreet  mar- 
riages, in  her  conversation,  would  very  readily  con- 
cur in  her  sentiments  concerning  this  match,  and 
would  lend  her  utmost  assistance  to  prevent  it. 

This  resolution  she  accordingly  executed ;  and 
the  next  morning  before  the  sun,  she  huddled  on 
her  clothes,  and  at  a  very  unfashionable,  unseason- 
able, unvisitable  hour,  went  -to  lady  Bellaston,  to 
whom  she  got  access,  without  the  least  knowledge 
or  suspicion  of  Sophia,  who,  though  not  asleep,  lay 
at  that  time  awake  in  her  bed,  with  Honour  snoring 
by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  made  many  apologies  for  an  early, 
abrupt  visit,  at  an  hour  when,  she  said,  "  she  should 
not  have  thought  of  disturbing  her  ladyship,  but 
upon  business  of  the  utmost  consequence."  She 
then  opened  the  whole  affair,  told  all  she  had  heard 
from  Betty  ;  and  did  not  forget  the  visit  which  Jones 
had  paid  to  herself  the  preceding  evening. 

Lady  Bellaston  answered  with  a  smile,  "  Then 
you  have  seen  this  terrible  man,  madam  ;  pray,  is  he. 
so  very  fine  a  figure  as  he  is  represented  $  for  EtofF 
entertained  me  last  night  almost  two  hours  with  him. 
The  wench  I  believe  is  in  love  with  him  by  reputa- 
tion." Here  the  reader  will  be.  apt  to  wonder;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Etoff,  who  had  the  honour 
to  pin  and  unpin  the  lady  Bellaston,  had  received 
complete  information  concerning  the  said  Mr.  Jones, 
and  had  faithfully  conveyed  the  same  to  her  lady  last 
night  (or  rather  that  morning)  while  she  was  un- 
dressing; on  which  accounts  sin-  had  been  detained 
in  her  office  above  the  sparr  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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The  lady  indeed,  though  generally  well  enough 
pleased  with  the  narratives  of  Mrs.  Etoff  at  those 
seasons,  gave  an  extraordinary  attention  to  her  ac- 
count of  Jones ;  for,  Honour  had  described  him  as  a 
very  handsome  fellow,  and  Mrs.  Etoff,  in  her  hurry, 
added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  his  person  to  her 
report,  that  lady  Bellaston  began  to  conceive  him  to 
be  a  kind  of  miracle  in  nature. 

The  curiosity  which  her  woman  had  inspired  was 
now  greatly  increased  by  Mrs.Fitzpatrick,  who  spoke 
as  much  in  favour  of  the  person  of  Jones  as  she  had 
before  spoken  in  dispraise  of  his  birth,  character,  and 
fortune. 

When  lady  Bellaston  had  heard  the  whole,  she  an- 
swered gravely,  "  Indeed,  madam,  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  Nothing  can  certainly  be  more 
commendable  than  the  part  you  act ;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  my  share  in  the  preservation  of  a 
young  lady  of  so  much  merit,  and  for  whom  I  have 
so  much  esteem." 

"  Doth  not  your  ladyship  think,"  says  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick  eagerly,  "  that  it  would  be  the  best  way  to 
write  immediately  to  my  uncle,  and  acquaint  him 
where  my  cousin  isl " 

The  lady  pondered  a  little  upon  this,  and  thus 
answered,  —  "Why,  no,  madam,  I  think  not.  Di 
Western  hath  described  her  brother  to  me  to  be  such 
a  brute,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  put  any  woman 
under  his  power  who  hath  escaped  from  it.  I  have 
heard  he  behaved  like  a  monster  to  his  own  wife,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  wretches  who  think  they  have  a 
right  to  tyrannise  over  us,  and  from  such  I  shall 
ever  esteem  it  the  cause  of  my  sex  to  rescue  any 
woman  who  is  so  unfortunate  to  be  under  their 
power. — The  business,  dear  cousin,  will  be  only  to 
keep  Miss  Western  from  seeing  this  young  fellow,  till 
the  good  company,  which  she  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  here,  give  her  a  properer  turn." 

"  If  he  should  find  her  out,  madam,"  answered  the 
other.  "  your  ladyship  may  be  assured  he  will  leave 
nothing  unattempted  to  come  at  her." 

"  But,  madam,"  replied  the  lady,  "  it  is  impossible 
he  should  come  here — though  indeed  it  is  possible 
he  may  get  some  intelligence  where  she  is,  and,  then 
may  lurk  about  the  house — I  wish  therefore  I  knew 
his  person. 

"  Is  there  no  way,  madam,  by  which  I  could  have 
a  sight  of  him  1  for,  otherwise,  you  know,  cousin,  she 
may  contrive  to  see  him  here  without  my  know- 
ledge." Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  answered,  "  That  he  had 
threatened  her  with  another  visit  that  afternoon,  and 
that,  if  her  ladyship  pleased  to  do  her  the  honour  of 
calling  upon  her  then,  she  would  hardly  fail  of  see- 
ing him  between  six  and  seven ;  and  if  he  came  earlier 
she  would,  by  some  means  or  other,  detain  him  till 
her  ladyship's  arrival." — Lady  Bellaston  replied, 
"  She  would  come  the  moment  she  could  get  from 
dinner,  which  she  supposed  would  be  by  seven  at 
farthest;  for  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  she 
should  be  acquainted  with  his  person.  Upon  my 
word,  madam,"  says  she,  "  it  was  very  good  to  take 
this  care  of  miss  Western  ;  but  common  humanity, 
as  well  as  regard  to  our  family,  requires  it  of  us  both  ; 
for  it  would  be  a  dreadful  match  indeed." 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  failed  not  to  make  a  proper  return 
to  the  compliment  which  lady  Bellastou  had  be- 
stowed on  her  cousin,  and,  after  some  little  imma- 
terial conversation,  withdrew ;  and,  getting  as  fast 
as  she  could  into  her  chair,  unseen  by  Sophia  or 
Honour,  returned  home. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Which  comUU  of  vl- 
MR.  JOXES  had  walked  within  sight  of  a  certain  door 


during  the  whole  day,  which,  though  on<  of  the 
shortest  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  whole  year.  At  length,  the  clock  having  struck 
five,  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who,  though  it 
was  a  full  hour  earlier  than  the  decent  time  of  visiting, 
received  him  very  civilly ;  but  still  persisted  in  her 
ignorance  concerning  Sophia. 

Jones,  in  asking  for  his  angel,  had  dropped  the 
word  cousin ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  said, 
"  Then,  sir,  you  know  we  are  related  ;  and,  as  we 
are,  you  will  permit  me  the  right  of  inquiring  into  the 
particulars  of  your  business  with  my  cousin."  Here 
Jones  hesitated  a  good  while,  and  at  last  answered, 
"  He  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of  hers  in  his 
hands,  which  he  desired  to  deliver  to  her.  He  then 
produced  the  pocket-book,  and  acquainted  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  with  the  contents,  and  with  the  method 
in  which  they  came  into  his  hands."  He  had  scarce 
finished  his  story,  when  a  most  violent  noise  shook 
the  whole  house.  To  attempt  to  describe  this  noise 
to  those  who  have  heard  it  would  be  in  vain  ;  and  to 
aim  at  giving  any  idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  the  like,  would  be  still  more  vain  :  for  it  may 
be  truly  said — 


\o* 


Sic  yiminint  Corybxntet  cer*. 

The  priests  of  Cybele  do  not  so  rattle  their  sounding 
brass. 

In  short,  a  footman  knocked,  or  rather  thundered, 
at  the  door.  Jones  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  sound, 
having  never  heard  it  before  ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
very  calmly  said,  that,  as  some  company  were  coming, 
she  could  not  make  him  any  answer  now  ;  but  if  he 
pleased  to  stay  till  they  were  gone,  she  intimated  she 
had  something  to  say  to  him. 

The  door  of  the  room  now  flew  open,  and,  after 
pushing  in  her  hoop  sideways  before  her,  entered 
lady  Bellaston,  who,  having  first  made  a  very  low 
curtsy  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  as  low  a  one  to  Mr. 
Jones,  was  ushered  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

We  mention  these  minute  matters  for  the  sake  of 
some  country  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  who  think 
it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  modesty  to  bend  their 
knees  to  a  man. 

The  company  were  hardly  well  settled,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  peer  lately  mentioned  caused  a  fresh 
disturbance,  and  a  repetition  of  ceremonials. 

These  being  over,  the  conversation  began  to  be 
(as  the  phrase  is)  extremely  brilliant.  However,  as 
nothing  passed  in  it  which  can  be  thought  material  to 
this  history,  or,  indeed,  very  material  in  itself,  I  shall 
omit  the  relation;  the  rather,  as  I  have  known  some 
very  fine  polite  conversation  grow  extremely  dull, 
when  transcribed  into  books,  or  repeated  on  the 
stage.  Indeed,  this  mental  repast  is  a  dainty,  of 
which  those  who  are  excluded  from  polite  assemblies 
must  be  contented  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  they 
must  of  the  several  dainties  of  French  cookery,  which 
are  served  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  To  say 
the  truth,  as  neither  of  these  are  adapted  to  every 
taste,  they  might  both  be  often  thrown  away  on  the 
vulgar. 

Poor  Jones  was  rather  a  spectator  of  this  elegant 
scene,  than  an  actor  in  it;  for  though,  in  the  short 
interval  before  the  peer's  arrival,  lady  Bellaston  first, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  had  addressed  some 
of  their  discourse  to  him  ;  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
noble  lord  entered,  than  he  engrossed  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  two  ladies  to  himself;  and  as  he  took 
no  more  notice  of  Jones  than  if  no  such  person  had 
been  present,  unless  by  now  and  then  staring  at 
him,  the  ladies  followed  his  example. 

The  company  had  now  staid  so  long,  that  Mrs. 
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Fitzpatrick  plainly  perceived  they  all  designed  to 
stay  out  each  other.  She  therefore  resolved  to  rid 
herself  of  Jones,  he  being  the  visitant  to  whom  she 
thought  the  least  ceremony  was  due.  Taking  there- 
fore an  opportunity  of  a  cessation  of  chat,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  gravely  to  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  shall 
not  possibly  be  able  to  give  you  an  answer  to-night  as 
to  that  business  ;  but  if  you  please  to  leave  word 
where  I  may  send  to  you  to-morrow " 

Jones  had  natural,  but  not  artificial  good-breeding. 
Instead  therefore  of  communicating  the  secret  of  his 
lodgings  to  a  servant,  he  acquainted  the  lady  herself 
with  it  particularly,  and  soon  after  very  ceremo- 
niously withdrew. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  great  personages, 
who  had  taken  no  notice  of  him  present,  began  to 
take  much  notice  of  him  in  his  absence  ;  but  if  the 
reader  hath  already  excused  us  from  relating  the 
more  brilliant  part  of  this  conversation,  he  will  surely 
,be  very  ready  to  excuse  the  repetition  of  what  may 
be  called  vulgar  abuse  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
material  to  our  history  to  mention  an  observation  of 
lady  Bellaston,  who  took  her  leave  in  a  few  minutes 
after  him,  and  then  said  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  at  her 
departure,  "  I  am  satisfied  on  the  account  of  my 
cousin  ;  she  can  be  in  no  danger  from  this  fellow." 

Our  history  shall  follow  the  example  of  lady  Bel- 
laston, and  take  leave  of  the  present  company,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  two  persons  ;  between  whom, 
as  nothing  passed,  which  in  the  least  concerns  us 
or  our  reader,  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  by  it  from  matters  which  must  seem  of  more 
consequence  to  all  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  our  hero. 


CHAPTER  V. 

An  adventure  which  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  at  his  lodgings, 

witli  some  account  of  a  young  gentleman  who  lodged  there, 

and  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  her  two  daughters. 

THE  next  morning,  as  early  as  it  was  decent,  Jones 
attended  at  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's  door,  where  lie  was 
answered  that  the  lady  was  not  at  home  ;  an  answer 
which  surprised  him  the  more,  as  he  had  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  street  from  break  of 
day  ;  and  if  she  had  gone  out,  he  must  have  seen 
her.  This  answer,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive, and  not  only  now,  but  to  five  several  visits 
which  he  made  her  that  day. 

To  be  plain  with  the  reader,  the  noble  peer  had 
from  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  from  a  regard 
for  the  lady's  honour,  insisted  that  she  should  not  see 
Mr.  Jones,  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  scrub,  any 
more ;  and  the  lady  had  complied  in  making  that 
promise  to  which  we  now  see  her  so  strictly  adhere. 
But  as  our  gentle  reader  may  possibly  have  a 
better  opinion  of  the  young  gentleman  than  her  lady- 
ship, and  may  even  have  some  concern,  should  it  be 
apprehended  that,  during  this  unhappy  separation 
from  Sophia,  he  took  up  his  residence  either  at  an 
inn,  or  in  the  street ;  we  shall  now  give  an  account 
of  his  lodging,  which  was  indeed  in  a  very  reputable 
house,  and  in  a  very  good  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Jones,  then,  had  often  heard  Mr.  Ailworthy 
mention  the  gentlewoman  at  whose  house  he  usec 
to  lodge  when  he  was  in  town.  This  person,  who 
as  Jones  likewise  knew,  lived  in  Bond-street,  was 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  left  by  him,  at 
his  decease,  in  possession  of  two  daughters,  and  of  a 
complete  s»t  of  manuscript  sermons. 

Of  these  two  daughters,  Nancy,  the  elder,  was 
now  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  Betty,  the 
younger,  at  that  of  ten. 

Hither  Jones  had  despatched  Partridge,  and  in 
this  house  he  was  provided  with  a  room  for  himsel: 


n  the  second  floor,  and  with  one  for  Partridge  in  the 
burth. 

The  first  floor  was  inhabited  by  one  cf  those 
;oung  geutlemen,  who,  in  the  last  age,  were  called 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,  and  properly 
enough ;  for  as  men  are  usually  denominated  from 
,heir  business  or  profession,  so  pleasure  may  be  said 
,o  have  been  the  only  business  or  profession  of  those 
rentlemen  to  whom  fortune  had  made  all  useful 
occupations  unnecessary.  Playhouses,  coffeehouses, 
and  taverns,  were  the  scenes  of  their  rendezvous. 
Wit  and  humour  were  the  entertainment  of  their 
ooser  hours,  and  love  was  the  business  of  their  more 
serious  moments.  Wine  and  the  muses  conspire  to 
dndle  the  brightest  flames  in  their  breasts  ;  nor  did 
hey  only  admire,  but  some  were  able  to  celebrate 
;he  beauty  they  admired,  and  all  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  such  compositions. 

Such,  therefore,  were  properly  called  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure  ;  but  I  question  whether  the  same 
appellation  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  be  given 
to  those  young  gentlemen  of  our  times,  who  have 
the  same  ambition  to  be  distinguished  for  parts. 
Wit  certainly  they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  To 
give  them  their  due,  they  soar  a  step  higher  than 
their  predecessors,  and  may  be  called  men  of  wisdom 
and  vertu  (take  heed  you  do  not  read  virtue).  Thus 
at  an  age  when  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned 
employ  their  time  in  toasting  the  charms  of  a  worn  an, 
or  in  making  sonnets  in  her  praise  ;  in  giving  their 
opinion  of  a  play  at  the  theatre,  or  of  a  poem  at 
Will's  or  Button's  ;  these  gentlemen  are  considering 
of  methods  to  bribe  a  corporation,  or  meditating 
speeches  for  the  house  of  commons,  or  rather  for  the 
magazines.  But  the  science  of  gaming  is  that  which 
above  all  others  employs  their  thoughts.  These  are 
the  studies  of  their  graver  hours,  while  for  their 
amusements  they  have  the  vast  circle  of  connoisseur- 
ship,  painting,  music,  statuary,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, or  rather  unnatural,  which  deals  in  the  won- 
derful, and  knows  nothing  of  Nature,  except  her 
monsters  and  imperfections. 

When  Jones  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  vain  in- 
quiries after  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  he  returned  at  last 
disconsolate  to  his  apartment.  Here,  while  he  was 
venting  his  grief  in  private,  he  heard  a  violent  uproar 
below  stairs ;  and  soon  after  a  female  voice  begged 
him  for  heaven's  sake  to  come  and  prevent  murder. 
Jones,  who  was  never  backward  on  any  occasion 
to  help  the  distressed,  immediately  ran  down  stair*  ; 
when,  stepping  into  the  dining-room,  whence  all  the 
noise  issued,  he  beheld  the  young  gentleman  of  wis- 
dom and  vertu  just  before  mentioned,  pinned  close  to 
the  wall  by  his  footman,  and  a  young  woman  stand- 
ing by,  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out,  "  He  will 
be  murdered  !  he  will  be  murdered!"  and,  indeed,  the 
poor  gentleman  seemed  in  some  danger  of  being 
choked,  when  Jones  flew  hastily  to  his  assistance, 
and  rescued  him,  just  as  he  was  breathing  his  last, 
from  the  unmerciful  clutches  of  the  enemy. 

Though  the  fellow  had  received  several  kicks  and 
cuffs  from  the  little  gentleman,  who  had  more  spirit 
than  strength,  he  had  made  it  a  kind  of  scruple  of 
conscience  to  strike  his  master,  and  would  have 
contented  himself  with  only  choking  him  ;  but  to- 
wards Jones  he  bore  no  such  respect :  he  no  sooner 
therefore  found  himself  a  little  roughly  handled  by 
his  new  antagonist,  than  he  gave  him  one  of  those 
punches  in  the  guts  which,  though  the  spectators  at 
Broughton's  amphitheatre  have  such  exquisite  de- 
light in  seeing  them,  convey  but  very  little  pleasure 
in  the  feeling. 

The  lusty  youth  had  no  sooner  received  this  blow 
than  he  meditated  a  most  grateful  return  ;  and  nov 
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ensued  a  combat  between  Jones  and  the  footman, 
which  was  very  fierce,  but  short ;  for  this  fellow  was 
no  more  able  to  contend  with  Jones  than  his  master 
had  before  been  to  contend  with  him. 

And  now,  Fortune,  according  to  her  usual  custom, 
reversed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  former  victor  lay 
breathless  on  the  ground,  and  the  vanquished  gen- 
tleman had  recovered  breath  enough  to  thank  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  seasonable  assistance ;  he  received 
likewise  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  young  woman 
present,  who  was  indeed  no  other  than  Miss  Nancy, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house. 

The  footman  having  now  recovered  his  legs,  shook 
his  head  at  Jones,  and,  with  a  sagacious  look,  cried, 
— «  o  d — n  me,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
you ;  you  have  been  upon  the  stage,  or  I'm  d — n- 
ably  mistaken.1'  And  indeed  we  may  forgive  this 
his  suspicion  ;  for  such  was  the  agility  and  strength 
of  our  hero,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  a  match  for  one 
of  the  first-rate  boxers,  and  could,  with  great  ease, 
have  beaten  all  the  muffled*  graduates  of  Mr. 
Broughton's  school. 

The  master,  foaming  with  wrath,  ordered  his  man 
immediately  to  strip,  to  which  the  latter  very  readily 
agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  wages.  This 
condition  was  presently  complied  with,  and  the  fel- 
low was  discharged. 

And  now  the  young  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Nightingale,  very  strenuously  insisted  that  his  de- 
liverer should  take  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
him ;  to  which  Jones,  after  much  entreaty,  con- 
sented, though  more  out  of  complaisance  than  in- 
clination ;  for  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  fitted  him 
very  little  for  conversation  at  this  time.  Miss 
Nancy  likewise,  who  was  the  only  female  then  in 
the  house,  her  mamma  and  sister  being  both  gone 
to  the  play,  condescended  to  favour  them  with  her 
company. 

When  the  bottle  and  glasses  were  on  the  table 
the  gentleman  began  to  relate  the  occasion  of  the 
preceding  disturbance. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he  to  Jones,  "you  will  not 
from  this  accident  conclude,  that  I  make  a  custom 
of  striking  my  servants,  for  I  assure  you  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  in  my  re- 
membrance, and  I  have  passed  by  many  provok- 
ing faults  in  this  very  fellow,  before  he  could 
provoke  me  to  it ;  but  when  you  hear  what  hath 
happened  this  evening,  you  will,  I  believe,  think 
me  excusable.  I  happened  to  come  home  several 
hours  before  my  usual  time,  when  I  found  four 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth  at  whist  by  my  fire  ; — 
and  my  Hoyle,  sir — my  best  Hoyle,  which  cost  me 
a  guinea,  lying  open  on  the  table,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  porter  spilt  on  one  of  the  most  material  leaves 
of  the  whole  book.  This,  you  will  allow,  was  pro- 
voking ;  but  I  said  nothing  till  the  rest  of  the  honest 
company  were  gone,  and  then  gave  the  fellow  a 
gentle  rebuke,  who,  instead  of  expressing  any  con- 
cern, made  me  a  pert  answer,  "  That  servants  must 
have  their  diversions  as  well  as  other  people  ;  that 

•  Lest  posterity  should  be  puzzled  by  this  epithet,  I  think 
proper  to  explain  it  by  an  advertisement  which  was  published 
Feb.  1,  1747. 

A".  H.  Mr.  Broughton  -proposes,  with  proper  assistance,  to 
opeu  an  academy  at  his  house  in  the  Haymarket,  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  are  willing  to  be  initiated  in  the  mystery 
of  boxing:  where  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  that  "truly 
British  art,  with  all  the  various  stops,  blows,  cross-buttocks, 
&c.,  incident  to  combatants,  will  be  fully  taught  and  explain- 
ed :  rvnd  that  persons  of  quality  and  distinction  may  not  be 
deterred  from  enteriug  intn  A  r'vurse  <it  those  leciwres,  they  will 
be  given  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  regard  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  pupU,  for  which  reason 
muffles  are  provided,  that  will  effectually  secure  them  from 
the  mcouveniency  of  black  eyes,  broken  jaws,  and  bloody 
MM. 


he  was  sorry  for  the  accident  which  had  happened  to 
the  book,  but  that  several  of  his  acquaintance  had 
bought  the  same  for  a  shilling ;  and  that  I  might 
stop  as  much  in  his  wages,  if  I  pleased."  I  now 
gave  him  a  severer  reprimand  than  before,  when 
the  rascal  had  the  insolence  to In  short,  he  im- 
puted my  early  coming  home  to  In  short,  he 

cast  a  reflection He  mentioned   the   name  of  a 

young  lady,  in  a  manner — in  such  a  manner  that 
incensed  me  beyond  all  patience,  and,  in  my  passion, 
I  struck  him." 

Jones  answered,  "  That  he  believed  no  person 
living  would  blame  him :  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
"  I  confess  I  should,  on  the  last-mentioned  provoca- 
tion, have  done  the  same  thing." 

Our  company  had  not  sat  long  before  they  were 
joined  by  the  mother  and  daughter,  at  their  return 
from  the  play.  And  now  they  all  spent  a  very 
cheerful  evening  together ;  for  all  but  Jones  were 
heartily  merry,  and  even  he  put  on  as  much  con- 
strained mirth  as  possible.  Indeed,  half  his  natural 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  joined  to  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  tvas  sufficient  to  make  a  most  amiable 
companion ;  and  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of 
his  heart,  so  agreeable  did  he  make  himself  on  the 
present  occasion,  that,  at  their  breaking  up,  the 
young  gentleman  earnestly  desired  his  further  ac- 
quaintance. Miss  Nancy  was  well  pleased  with 
him ;  and  the  widow,  quite  charmed  with  her  new 
lodger,  invited  him,  with  the  other,  next  morning  to 
breakfast. 

Jones  on  his  part  was  no  less  satisfied.  As  for 
"N  ancy,  though  a  very  little  creature,  she  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  the  widow  had  all  the  charms 
which  can  adorn  a  woman  near  fifty.  As  she  was 
one  of  the  most  innocent  creatures  in  the  world, 
so  she  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful.  She  never 
thought,  nor  spoke,  nor  wished  any  ill,  and  had 
constantly  that  dpsire  of  pleasing,  which  may  be 
called  the  happiest  of  all  desires  in  this,  that  it 
scarce  ever  fails  of  attaining  its  ends,  when  not 
disgraced  by  affectation.  In  short,  though  her 
power  was  very  small,  she  was  in  her  heart  one  of 
the  warmest  friends.  She  had  been  a  most  affection- 
ate wife,  and  was  a  most  fond  and  tender  mother. 

As  our  history  doth  not,  like  a  newspaper,  give 
great  characters  to  people  who  never  were  heard  of 
before,  nor  will  ever  be  heard  of  again ;  the  reader 
may  hence  conclude,  that  this  excellent  woman  will 
hereafter  appear  to  be  of  some  importance  in  our 
history. 

Nor  was  Jones  a  little  pleased  with  the  young 
gentleman  himself,  whose  wine  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. He  thought  he  discerned  in  him  much  good 
sense,  though  a  little  too  much  tainted  with  town- 
foppery  ;  but  what  recommended  him  most  to  Jones 
were  some  sentiments  of  great  generosity  and  hu- 
manity, which  occasionally  dropped  from  him  ;  and 
particularly  many  expressions  of  the  highest  disin- 
terestedness in  the  affair  of  love.  On  which  sub- 
ject the  young  gentleman  delivered  himself  in  a 
language  which  might  have  very  well  become  an 
Arcadian  shepherd  of  old,  and  "which  appeared  very 
extraordinary  when  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  a 
modern  fine  gentleman  ;  but  he  was  only  one  by 
imitation,  and  meant  by  nature  for  a  much  better 
character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  arriYed  while  the  company  were  at  breakfast,  wilh  some 
hints  concerning  the  government  o;"  daughters. 

OCR  company  brought  together  in  the  morning 
the  same  good  inclinations  towards  each  other, 
with  which  they  had  separated  the  evening  be- 
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fore  ;  but  poor  Jones  was  extremely  disconsolate  ; 
for  he  had  just  received  information  from  Par- 
tridge, that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had  left  her  lodging, 
and  that  he  could  not  learn  whither  she  was  gone. 
This  news  highly  afflicted  him,  and  his  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  his  behaviour,  in  defiance  of  all 
his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  betrayed  manifest 
indications  of  a  disordered  mind. 

The  discourse  turned  at  present,  as  before,  on 
love  ;  and  Mr.  Nightingale  again  expressed  many 
of  those  warm,  generous,  and  disinterested  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  which  wise  and  sober  men 
call  romantic,  but  which  wise  and  sober  women 
generally  regard  in  a  better  light.  Mrs.  Miller 
(for  so  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  called)  greatly 
approved  these  sentiments  ;  but  when  the  young 
gentleman  appealed  to  Miss  Nancy,  she  answered 
only,  "  That  she  believed  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoke  the  least  was  capable  of  feeling  most." 

This  compliment  was  so  apparently  directed  to 
Jones,  that  we  should  have  been  sorry  had  he 
passed  it  by  unregarded.  He  made  her  indeed  a 
very  polite  answer,  and  concluded  with  an  oblique 
hint,  that  her  own  silence  subjected  her  to  a  suspicion 
of  the  same  kind  :  for  indeed  she  had  scarce  opened 
her  lips  either  now  or  the  last  evening. 

"I  am  glad,  Nanny,"  says  Mrs.  Miller,  the  "gen- 
tleman hath  made  the  observation  ;  I  protest  I  am 
almost  of  his  opinion.  What  can  be  the  matter 
with  you,  child  1  I  never  saw  such  an  alteration. 
What  is  become  of  all  your  gaiety  1  Would  you 
think  sir,  I  used  to  call  her  my  little  prattler?  She 
hath  not  spoken  twenty  words  this  week." 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  maid-servant,  who  brought  a  bundle 
in  her  hand,  which,  she  said,  "  was  delivered  by  a 
porter  for  Mr.  Jones."  She  added,  "  That  the 
man  immediately  went  away,  saying,  it  required  no 
answer." 

Jones  expressed  some  surprise  on  this  occasion, 
and  declared  it  must  by  some  mistake  ;  but  the 
maid  persisting  that  she  was  certain  of  the  name, 
all  the  women  were  desirous  of  having  the  bundle 
immediately  opened  ;  which  operation  was  at  length 
performed  by  little  Betsy,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Jones  :  and  the  contents  were  found  to  be  a  domino, 
a  mask,  and  a  masquerade  ticket. 

Jones  was  now  more  positive  than  ever  in  as- 
serting, that  these  things  must  have  been  delivered 
by  mistake ;  and  Mrs.  Miller  herself  expressed  some 
doubt,  and  said,  "  She  knew  not  what  to  think." 
But  when  Mr.  Nightingale  was  asked,  he  delivered 
a  very  different  opinion.  "  All  I  can  conclude  from 
it,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  you  are  a  very  happy  man  ; 
for  I  make  no  doubt  but  these  were  sent  you  by 
some  lady  whom  you  will  have  the  happiness  of 
meeting  at  the  masquerade." 

Jones  had  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  vanity  to  en- 
tertain any  such  nattering  imagination ;  nor  did 
Mrs.  Miller  herself  give  much  assent  to  what  Mr. 
Nightingale  had  said,  till  Miss  Nancy  having  lifted 
up  the  domino,  a  card  dropped  from  the  sleeve,  in 
which  was  written  as  follows : — 

To  MR.  JONES. 

The  queen  of  the  fairies  sends  you  this  ; 
Use  her  favours  not  amiss. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Nancy  now  both  agreed 
with  Mr.  Nightingale ;  nay,  Jones  himself  was 
almost  persuaded  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  And 
as  no  other  lady  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  he  thought, 
knew  his  lodging,  he  began  to  natter  himself  .with 
some  hopes,  that  it  came  from  her,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  see  his  Sophia.  These  hopes  had 


surely  very  little  foundation ;  but  as  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  in  not  seeing  him  according 
to  her  promise,  and  in  quitting  her  lodgings,  had 
been  very  odd  and  unaccountable,  he  conceived 
some  faint  hopes,  that  she  (of  whom  he  had  for- 
merly heard  a  very  whimsical  character)  might 
possibly  intend  to  do  him  that  service,  in  a  strange 
manner  which  she  declined  doing  by  more  ordinary 
methods.  To  say  the  truth,  as  nothing  certain 
could  be  concluded  from  so  odd  and  uncommon 
an  incident,  he  had  the  greater  latitude  to  draw 
what  imaginary  conclusions  from  it  he  pleased. 
As  his  temper  therefore  was  naturally  sanguine, 
he  indulged  it  on  this  occasion,  and  his  imagination 
worked  up  a  thousand  conceits,  to  favour  and  sup- 
port his  expectations  of  meeting  his  dear  Sophia  in 
the  evening. 

Reader,  if  thou  hast  any  good  wishes  towards 
me,  I  will  fully  repay  them  by  wishing  thee  to  be 
possessed  of  this  sanguine  disposition  of  mind  ; 
since,  after  having  read  much  and  considered  long 
on  that  subject  of  happiness  which  hath  employed 
so  many  great  pens,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  fix  it 
in  the  possession  of  this  temper ;  which  puts  us, 
in  a  manner,  out  of  the  reach  of  Fortune,  and 
makes  us  happy  without  her  assistance.  Indeed, 
the  sensations  of  pleasure  it  gives  are  much  more 
constant  as  well  as  much  keener,  than  those  which 
that  blind  lady  bestows  ;  nature  having  wisely  con- 
trived, that  some  satiety  and  languor  should  be 
annexed  to  all  our  real  enjoyments,  lest  we  should 
be  so  taken  up  by  them,  as  to  be  stopped  from  fur- 
ther pursuits.  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that, 
in  this  light,  we  may  see  the  imaginary  future 
chancellor  just  called  to  the  bar,  the  archbishop 
in  crape,  and  the  prime  minister  at  the  tail  of  an 
opposition,  more  truly  happy  than  those  who  are 
invested  with  all  the  power  and  profit  of  those  re- 
spective offices. 

Mr.  Jones  having  now  determined  to  go  to  the 
masquerade  that  evening,  Mr.  Nightingale  offered 
to  conduct  him  thither.  The  young  gentleman, 
at  the  same  time,  offered  tickets  to  Miss  Nancy 
and  her  mother  ;  but  the  good  woman  would  not 
accept  them.  She  said,  "  she  did  not  conceive  the 
harm  which  some  people  imagined  in  a  masque- 
rade ;  but  that  such  extravagant  diversions  were 
proper  only  for  persons  of  quality  and  fortune, 
and  not  for  young  women  who  were  to  get  their 
living,  and  could,  at  best,  hope  to  be  married  to 

a   good   tradesman." "  A   tradesman  !"     cries 

Nightingale,  "  you  shan't  undervalue  my  Nancy. 
There  is  not  a  nobleman  upon  earth  above  her 
merit."  "O  fie!  Mr.  Nightingale,"  answered  Mrs. 
Miller,  "  you  must  not  fill  the  girl's  head  with  such 
fancies :  but  if  it  was  her  good  luck  "  (says  the 
mother  with  a  simper)  "to  find  a  gentleman  of 
your  generous  way  of  thinking,  I  hope  she  would 
make  a  better  return  to  his  generosity  than  to 
give  her  mind  up  to  extravagant  pleasures.  In- 
deed, where  young  ladies  bring  great  fortunes 
themselves,  they  have  some  right  to  insist  on 
spending  what  is  their  own ;  and  on  that  account 
I  have  heard  the  gentlemen  say,  a  man  has  some- 
times a  better  bargain  with  a  poor  wife,  than 

with  a  rich   one. But  let  my   daughters  marry 

whom  they  will,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  them 

blessings  to   their   husbands : 1  beg,    therefore, 

I  may  hear  of  no  more  masquerades.  Nancy  is, 
I  am  certain,  too  good  a  girl  to  desire  to  go  ;  for 
she  must  remember  when  you  carried  her  thither 
last  year,  it  almost  turned  her  head ;  and  she  did 
not  return  to  herself,  or  to  her  needle,  in  a  month 
afterwards." 
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Though  a  gentle  sigh,  which  stole  from  the  bosom 
of  Nancy,  seemed  to  argue  some  secret  disapproba- 
tion of  these  sentiments,  she  did  not  dare  openly  to 
oppose  them.  For  as  this  good  woman  had  all  the 
tenderness,  so  she  had  preserved  all  the  authority  of 
a.  parent ;  and  as  her  indulgence  to  the  desires  of  her 
children  was  restrained  only  by  her  fears  for  their 
safety  and  future  welfare,  so  she  never  suffered  those 
commands  which  proceeded  from  such  fears  to  be 
either  disobeyed  or  disputed.  And  this  the  young 
gentleman,  who  had  lodged  two  years  in  the  house, 
knew  sd  well,  that  he  presently  acquiesced  in  the 
refusal. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  who  grew  every  minute  fonder 
of  Jones,  was  very  desirous  of  his  company  that  day 
to  dinner  at  the  tavern,  where  he  offered  to  intro- 
duce him  to  some  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  Jones 
begged  to  be  excused,  "  as  his  clothes,"  he  said, 
"were  not  yet  come  to  town." 

To  confess  the  truth,  Mr.  Jones  was  now  in  a 
situation,  which  sometimes  happens  to  be  the  case 
of  young  gentlemen  of  much  better  figure  than  him- 
self. In  short,  he  had  not  one  penny  in  his  pocket ; 
a  situation  in  much  greater  credit  among  the  ancient 
philosophers  than  among  the  modern  wise  men  who 
live  in  Lombard -street,  or  those  who  frequent  White's 
chocolate-house.  And,  perhaps,  the  great  honours 
which  those  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  an  empty 
pocket  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  of  that  high  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  held  in  the  aforesaid  street 
and  chocolate-house. 

Now  if  the  ancient  opinion,  that  men  might  live 
very  comfortably  on  virtue  only,  be,  as  the  modern 
wise  men  just  above  mentioned  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered, a  notorious  error ;  no  less  false  is,  I  appre- 
hend, that  position  of  some  writers  of  romance,  that 
a  man  can  live  altogether  on  love  :  for  however  delici- 
ous repasts  this  may  afford  to  some  of  our  senses  or 
appetites,  it  is  most  certain  it  can  afford  none  to 
others.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  placed  too  great 
a  confidence  in  such  writers,  have  experienced  their 
error  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  have  found  that  love 
was  no  more  capable  of  allaying  hunger,  than  a  rose 
is  capable  of  delighting  the  ear,  or  a  violin  of  grati- 
fying the  smell. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  the  delicacies  which 
love  had  set  before  him,  namely,  the  hopes  of  seeing 
Sophia  at  the  masquerade ;  on  which,  however  ill- 
founded  his  imagination  might  be,  he  had  voluptu- 
ously feasted  during  the  whole  day,  the  evening  no 
sooner  came  than  Mr.  Jones  began  to  languish  for 
some  food  of  a  grosser  kind.  Partridge  discovered 
this  by  intuition,  and  took  the  occasion  to  give  some 
oblique  hints  concerning  the  bank-bill ;  and,  when 
these  were  rejected  with  disdain,  he  collected  courage 
enough  once  more  to  mention  a  return  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

"Partridge,"  cries  Jones,  "you  cannot  see  my 
fortune  in  a  more  desperate  light  than  I  see  it  my- 
self ;  and  I  begin  heartily  to  repent  that  I  suffered 
you  to  leave  a  place  where  you  was  settled,  and  to 
follow  me.  However,  I  insist  now  on  your  return- 
ing home ;  and  for  the  expense  and  trouble  which 
you  have  so  kindly  put  yourself  to  on  my  account, 
all  the  clothes  I  left  behind  in  your  care  I  desire 
you  would  take  as  your  own.  I  am  sorry  I  can 
make  you  no  other  acknowledgment." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  so  pathetic  an  accent, 
that  Partridge,  among  whose  vices  ill-nature  or 
hardness  of  heart  were  not  numbered,  burst  into 
tears  ;  and  after  swearing  he  would  not  quit  him  in 
his  distress,  he  began  with  the  most  earnest  entrea- 
ties to  urge  his  return  home.  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
sir,"  says  he,  "do  but  consider;  what  can  your 


honour  dol — how  is  it  possible  you  can  live  in  this 
town  without  money  1  Do  what  you  will,  sir,  or  go 
wherever  you  please,  I  am  resolved  not  to  desert 
you.  But  pray,  sir,  consider — do  pray,  sir,  for  your 
own  sake,  take  it  into  your  consideration  ;  and  I'm 
sure,"  says  he,  "that  your  own  good  sense  will  bid 
you  return  home." 

"  How  often  shall  I  tell  thee,"  answered  Jones, 
"  that  I  have  no  home  to  return  to  *  Had  I  any  hopes 
that  Mr.  AUworthy's  doors  would  be  open  to  receive 
me,  I  want  no  distress  to  urge  me — nay,  there  is  no 
other  cause  upon  earth,  which  could  detain  me  a 
moment  from  flying  to  his  presence  ;  but,  alas !  that 
I  am  for  ever  banished  from.  His  last  words  were 
— O,  Partridge,  they  still  ring  in  my  ears — his  last 
words  were,  when  he  gave  me  a  sum  of  money, — what 
it  was  I  know  not,  but  considerable  I'm  sure  it  was 
— his  last  words  were — '  I  am  resolved  from  this  day 
forward,  on  no  account,  to  converse  with  you  any 
more.' " 

Here  passion  stopped  the  mouth  of  Jones,  as  sur- 
prise for  a  moment  did  that  of  Partridge ;  but  he 
soon  recovered  the  use  of  speech,  and  after  a  short 
preface,  in  which  he  declared  he  had  no  inquisitive- 
ness  in  his  temper,  inquired  what  Jones  meant  by  a 
considerable  sum — he  knew  not  how  much — and 
what  was  become  of  the  money. 

In  both  these  points  he  now  received  full  satisfac- 
tion ;  on  which  he  was  proceeding  to  comment, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  Mr. 
Nightingale,  who  desired  his  master's  company  in 
his  apartment. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  were  both  attired  for 
the  masquerade,  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had  given 
orders  for  chairs  to  be  sent  for,  a  circumstance  of 
distress  occurred  to  Jones,  which  will  appear  very 
ridiculous  to  many  of  my  readers.  This  was  how  to 
procure  a  shilling ;  but  if  such  readers  will  reflect  a 
little  on  what  they  have  themselves  felt  from  the 
want  of  a  thousand  pounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  ten  or 
twenty,  to  execute  a  favourite  scheme,  they  will 
have  a  perfect  idea  of  what  Mr.  Jones  felt  on  this 
occasion.  For  this  sum,  therefore,  he  applied  to 
Partridge,  which  was  the  first  he  had  permitted  him 
to  advance,  and  was  the  last  he  intended  that  poor 
fellow  should  advance  in  his  service.  To  say  the 
truth,  Partridge  had  lately  made  no  offer  of  this  kind. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  desired  to  see  the  bank-bill 
broke  in  upon,  or  that  distress  should  prevail  on 
Jones  to  return  home,  or  from  what  other  motive  it 
proceeded,  I  will  not  determine. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  the  whole  humours  of  a  masquerade'. 
OUR  cavaliers  now  arrived  at  that  temple,  where 
Heydegger,  the  great  Arbiter  Deliciarum,  the  great 
high-priest  of  pleasure,  presides  ;  and,  like  other 
heathen  priests,  imposes  on  his  votaries  by  the  pre- 
tended presence  of  the  deity,  when  in  reality  no  such 
deity  is  there. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  having  taken  a  turn  or  two  with 
his  companion,  soon  left  him,  and  walked  off  with 
a  female,  saying,  "  Now  you  are  here,  sir,  you  must 
beat  about  for  your  own  game." 

Jones  began  to  entertain  strong  hopes  that  his 
Sophia  was  present  ;  and  these  hopes  gave  him 
more  spirits  than  the  lights,  the  music,  and  the  com- 
pany ;  though  these  are  pretty  strong  antidotes 
against  the  spleen.  He  now  accosted  ever  woman 
he  saw,  whose  stature,  shape,  or  air,  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  his  angel.  To  all  of  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  say  something  smart,  in  order  to  engage 
an  answer,  by  which  he  might  discover  that  voice 
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which  he  thought  it  impossible  he  should  mistake. 
Some  of  these  answered  by  a  question,  in  a  squeak- 
ing voice,  Do  you  know  mel  Much  the  greater 
number  said,  I  don't  know  you,  sir,  and  nothing 
more.  Some  called  him  an  impertinent  fellow ; 
some  made  him  no  answer  at  all ;  some  said,  Indeed 
I  don't  know  your  voice,  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you  ;  and  many  gave  him  as  kind  answers 
as  he  could  wish,  but  not  in  the  voice  he  desired  to 
hear. 

Whilst  he  was  talking  with  one  of  these  last  (who 
was  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherdess)  a  lady  in  a  domino 
came  up  to  him,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
whispered  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  ear,  "  If 
you  talk  any  longer  with  that  trollop,  I  will  acquaint 
Miss  Western." 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  that  name,  than,  imme- 
diately quitting  his  former  companion,  he  applied 
to  the  domino,  begging  and  entreating  her  to  show 
him  the  lady  she  had  mentioned,  if  she  was  then  in 
the  room. 

The  mask  walked  hastily  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
innermost  apartment  before  she  spoke  ;  and  then, 
instead  of  answering  him,  sat  down,  and  declared 
she  was  tired.  Jones  sat  down  by  her,  and  still  per- 
sisted in  his  entreaties  :  at  last  the  lady  coldly  an- 
swered, "  I  imagined  Mr.  Jones  had  been  a  more 
discerning  lover,  than  to  suffer  any  disguise  to 
conceal  his  mistress  from  him."  "  Is  she  here, 
then,  madam  V  replied  Jones,  with  some  vehe- 
mence. Upon  which  the  lady  cried, — "  Hush,  sir, 
"  you  will  he  observed.  I  promise  you,  upon  my 
honour,  Miss  Western  is  not  here." 

Jones,  now  taking  the  mask  by  the  hand,  fell  to 
entreating  her  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  ac- 
quaint him  where  he  might  find  Sophia :  and  when 
he  could  obtain  no  direct  answer,  he  hegan  to  up- 
braid her  gently  for  having  disappointed  him  the 
day  before  ;  and  concluded,  saying,  "  Indeed,  my 
good  fairy  queen,  I  know  your  majesty  very  well, 
notwithstanding  the  affected  disguise  of  your  voice. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  divert 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  my  torments. 

The  mask  answered,  "  Though  you  have  so  in- 
geniously discovered  me,  I  must  still  speak  in  the 
same  voice,  lest  I  should  be  known  by  others.  And 
do  you  think,  good  sir,  that  I  have  no  greater  regard 
for  my  cousin,  than  to  assist  in  carrying  on  an  affair 
between  you  two,  which  must  end  in  her  ruin,  as 
well  as  your  ownl  Besides,  I  promise  you,  my 
cousin  is  not  mad  enough  to  consent  to  her  own  de- 
struction, if  you  are  so  much  her  enemy  as  to  tempt 
her  to  it." 

"  Alas,  madam !"  said  Jones,  "  you  little  know 
my  heart,  when  you  call  me  an  enemy  of  Sophia." 

"  And  yet  to  ruin  any  one,"  erica  the  other,  "  you 
will  allow,  is  the  act  of  an  enemy ;  and  when  by 
the  same  act  you  must  knowingly  and  certainly 
bring  ruin  on  yourself,  is  it  not  folly  or  madness, 
as  well  as  guilt  1  Now,  sir,  my  cousin  hath  very 
little  more  than  her  father  will  please  to  give  her  ; 
very  little  for  one  of  her  fashion, — you  know  him, 
and  you  know  your  own  situation." 

Jones  rowed  he  had  no  such  design  on  Sophia, 
"  That  he  would  rather  suffer  the  most  violent  of 
deaths  than  sacrifice  her  interest  to  his  desires." 
He  said,  "  he  knew  how  unworthy  he  was  of  her, 
every  way  ;  that  he  had  long  ago  resolved  to  quit  all 
such  aspiring  thoughts,  but  that  some  strange  acci- 
dents had  made  him  desirous  to  see  her  once  more, 
when  he  promised  he  would  take  leave  of  her  for 
ever.  No,  madam,"  concluded  he,  "  my  love  is 
not  of  that  base  kind  which  seeks  its  own  satisfac- 
tions  at  the  expense  of  what  is  most  dear  to  its  ob- 


ject. I  would  sacrifice  everything  to  the  possession 
of  my  Sophia,  but  Sophia  herself." 

Though  the  reader  may  have  already  conceived 
no  very  sublime  idea  of  the  virtue  of  the  lady  in  the 
mask ;  and  though  possibly  she  may  hereafter  ap- 
pear not  to  deserve  one  of  the  first  characters  of 
her  sex  ;  yet,  it  is  certain,  these  generous  sentiments 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her,  and  greatly 
added  to  the  affection  she  had  before  conceived  for 
our  young  hero. 

The  lady  now,  after  silence  of  a  few  moments, 
said,  "  She  did  not  see  his  pretensions  to  Sophia  so 
much  in  the  light  of  presumption,  as  of  imprudence. 
Young  fellows,"  says  she,  "  can  never  have  too  as- 
piring thoughts.  I  love  ambition  in  a  young  man, 
and  I  would  have  you  cultivate  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  you  may  succeed  with  those  who  are 
infinitely  superior  in  fortune  ;  nay,  I  am  convinced 

there  are  women, but  don't  you    think   me    a 

strange  creature,  Mr.  Jones,  to  be  thus  giving  advice 
to  a  man  with  whom  I  am  so  little  acquainted,  and 
one  with  whose  behaviour  to  me  I  have  so  little  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  V' 

Here  Jones  began  to  apologise,  and  to  hope  he 
had  not  offended  in  anything  he  had  said  of  her 
cousin. — To  which  the  mask  answered,  "  And  are 
you  so  little  versed  in  the  sex,  to  imagine  you  can 
well  affront  a  lady  more  than  by  entertaining  her 
with  your  passion  for  another  woman  ?  If  the  fairy 
queen  had  conceived  no  better  opinion  of  your 
gallantry,  she  would  scarce  have  appointed  you  to 
meet  her  at  the  masquerade." 

Jones  had  never  less  inclination  to  an  amour 
than  at  present ;  but  gallantry  to  the  ladies  was 
among  his  principles  of  honour  ;  and  he  held  it  as 
much  incumbent  on  him  to  accept  a  challenge  to 
love,  as  if  it  had  been  a  challenge  to  fight.  Nay, 
his  very  love  to  Sophia  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  well  with  the  lady,  as  he  made  no  doubt 
but  she  was  capable  of  bringing  him  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other. 

He  began  therefore  to  make  a  very  warm  an- 
swer to  her  last  speech,  when  a  mask,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  old  woman,  joined  them.  This  mask 
was  one  of  those  ladies  who  go  to  a  masquerade 
only  to  vent  ill-nature,  by  telling  people  rude  truths, 
and  by  endeavouring,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  spoil 
as  much  sport  as  they  are  able.  This  good  lady, 
therefore,  having  observed  Jones,  and  his  friend, 
whom  she  well  knew,  in  close  consultation  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  concluded  she  could  no 
where  satisfy  her  spleen  better  than  by  interrupt- 
ing them.  She  attacked  them,  therefore,  and  soon 
drove  them  from  their  retirement ;  nor  was  she  con- 
tented with  this,  but  pursued  them  to  every  place 
which  they  shifted  to  avoid  her  ;  till  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, seeing  the  distress  of  his  friend,  at  last  relieved 
him,  and  engaged  the  old  woman  in  another  pursuit. 
While  Jones  and  his  mask  were  walking  together 
about  the  room,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tcazer,  he 
observed  his  lady  speak  to  several  masks,  with  the 
same  freedom  of  acquaintance  as  if  they  had  been 
barefaced.  He  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  this  ;  saying,  "  Sure,  madam,  you  must  have 
infinite  discernment,  to  know  people  in  all  disguises." 
To  which  the  lady  answered,  "You  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  insipid  and  childish  than  a  masque- 
rade to  the  people  of  fashion,  who  in  general  know 
one  another  as  well  here  as  when  they  meet  in  an 
assembly  or  a  drawing-room  :  nor  will  any  woman 
of  condition  converse  with  a  person  with  whom  she 
is  not  acquainted.  In  short,  the  generality  of  per- 
sons whom  you  see  here  may  more  properly  be  said 
to  kill  time  in  this  place  than  in  any  other ;  and 
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generally  retire  from  hence  more  tired  than  from  the 
longest  sermon.  To  say  the  truth,  I  begin  to  be  in 
that  situation  myself;  and  if  I  have  any  faculty  at 
guessing,  you  are  not  much  better  pleased.  I  pro- 
test it  would  be  almost  charity  i:i  me  to  go  home  for 
your  sake."  "  I  know  but  one  charity  equal  to  it," 
cries  Jones,  "  and  that  is  to  suffer  me  to  wait  on 
you  home."  "  Sure,"  answered  the  lady,  "  you  have 
a  strange  opinion  of  me,  to  imagine,  that  upon  such 
an  acquaintance,  I  would  let  you  into  my  doors  at 
this  time  of  night.  I  fancy  you  impute  the  friend- 
ship I  have  shown  my  cousin  to  some  other  motive. 
Confess  honestly  ;  don't  you  consider  this  contrived 
interview  as  little  better  than  a  downright  assigna- 
tion? Are  you  used,  Mr.  Jones,  to  make  these 
sudden  conquests !"  "  I  am  not  used,  madam," 
said  Jones,  "to  submit  to  such  sudden  conquests ; 
but  as  you  have  taken  iny  heart  by  surprise,  the  rest 
of  my  body  hath  a  right  to  follow  ;  so  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  resolve  to  attend  you  wherever  you 
go.  He  accompanied  these  words  with  some  proper 
actions  ;  upon  which  the  lady,  after  a  gentle  rebuke, 
and  saying  their  familiarity  would  be  observed,  told 
him,  "  She  was  going  to  sup  with  an  acquaintance, 
whither  she  hoped  he  would  not  follow  her  ;  for  if 
you  should,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  be  thought  an  un- 
accountable creature,  though  my  friend  indeed  is  not 
censorious :  yet  I  hope  you  won't  follow  me ;  I 
protest  I  shall  not  know  what  to  say  if  you  do." 

The  lady  presently  after  quitted  the  masquerade, 
and  Jones,  notwithstanding  the  severe  prohibition 
he  had  received,  presumed  to  attend  her.  He  was 
now  reduced  to  the  same  dilemma  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  namely,  the  want  of  a  shilling,  and 
could  not  relieve  it  by  borrowing  as  before.  He 
therefore  walked  boldly  on  after  the  chair  in  which 
his  lady  rode,  pursued  by  a  grand  huzza,  from  all 
the  chairmen  present,  who  wisely  take  the  best  care 
they  can  to  discountenance  all  walking  afoot  by  their 
betters.  Luckily,  however,  the  gentry  who  attend 
at  the  Opera-house  were  too  busy  to  quit  their 
stations,  and  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented 
him  from  meeting  many  of  their  brethren  in  the 
street,  he  proceeded  without  molestation,  in  a -dress, 
which,  at  another  season,  would  have  certainly 
raised  a  mob  at  his  heels. 

The  lady  was  set  down  in  a  street  not  far  from 
Hanover-square,  where  the  door  being  presently 
opened,  she  was  carried  in,  and  the  gentleman, 
without  any  ceremony,  walked  in  after  her. 

Jones  and  his  companion  were  now  together  in  a 
very  well-furnished  and  well-warmed  room  ;  when 
the  female,  still  speaking  in  her  masquerade  voice, 
said,  she  was  surprised  at  her  friend,  who  must  ab- 
solutely have  forgot  her  appointment;  at  which, 
after  venting  much  resentment,  she  suddenly  ex- 
pressed some  apprehension  from  Jones,  and  asked 
him  what  the  world  would  think  of  their  having 
been  alone  together  in  a  house  at  that  time  of  night? 
But  instead  of  a  direct  answer  to  so  important  a 
question,  Jones  began  to  be  very  importunate  with 
the  lady  to  unmask ;  and  at  length  having  prevailed, 
there  appeared  not  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but  the  lady 
Bellaston  herself. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  particular  con- 
versation, which  consisted  of  very  common  and 
ordinary  occurrences,  and  which  lasted  from  two  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion all  of  it  that  is  anywise  material  to  this  history. 
And  this  was  a  promise  that  the  lady  would  en- 
deavour to  find  out  Sophia,  and  in  a  few  days  bring 
him  to  an  interview  with  her,  on  condition"  that  he 
would  then  take  his  leave  of  her.  "NVhen  this  was 
thoroughly  settled,  and  a  second  meeting  in  the  even- 


ing appointed  at  the  same  place,  they  separated  ; 
the  lady  returning  to  her  house,  and  Jones  to  hi» 
lodgings. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  a  scene  of  distress,  which  will  appear  very 
extraordinary  to  most  of  our  readers. 

JONES  having  refreshed  himself  with  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  summoned  Partridge  to  his  presence ;  and 
delivering  him  a  bank-note  of  fifty  pounds,  ordered 
him  to  go  and  change  it.  Partridge  received  this 
with  sparkling  eyes,  though,  when  he  came  to  reflect 
farther,  it  raised  in  him  some  suspicions  not  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  honour  of  his  master :  to  these  the 
dreadful  idea  he  had  of  the  masquerade,  the  disguise 
in  which  his  master  had  gone  out  and  returned,  and 
his  having  been  abroad  all  night,  contributed.  In 
plain  language,  the  only  way  he  could  possibly  find 
to  account  for  the  possession  of  this  note,  was  bv 
robbery  :  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  reader,  unless 
he  should  suspect  it  was  owing  to  the  generosity  of 
lady  Bellaston,  can  hardly  imagine  any  other. 

To  clear,  therefore,  the  honour  of  Mr.  Jones,  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  liberality  of  the  lady,  he  had 
really  received  this  present  from  her,  who,  though 
she  did  not  give  much  into  the  hackney  charities  of 
the  age,  such  as  building  hospitals,  &c.,  was  not, 
however,  entirely  void  of  that  Christian  virtue ;  and 
conceived  (very  rightly  I  think)  that  a  young  fellow  of 
merit,  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  was  no  im- 
proper object  of  this  virtue. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had  been  invited 
to  dine  this  day  with  Mrs.  Miller.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  therefore,  the  two  young  gentlemen,  with  the 
two  girls,  attended  in  the  parlour,  where  they  waited 
from  three  till  almost  five  before  the  good  woman 
appeared.  She  had  been  out  of  town  to  visit  a  rela- 
tion, of  whom,  at  her  return,  she  gave  the  following 
account. 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  my  making 
you  wait ;  I  am  sure  if  you  knew  the  occasion — I 
have  been  to  see  a  cousin  of  mine,  about  six  miles 
off,  who  now  lies  in. — It  should  b?  a  warning  to 
all  persons  (says  she,  looking  at  her  daughters) 
how  they  marry  indiscreetly.  There  is  no  happiness 
in  this  world  without  a  competency.  O  Nancy ! 
how  shall  I  describe  the  wretched  condition  in 
which  I  found  your  poor  cousin  t  she  hath  scarce 
lain  in  a  week,  and  there  was  she,  this  dreadful 
weather,  in  a  cold  room,  without  any  curtains  to 
her  bed,  and  not  a  bushel  of  coals  in  her  house  to 
supply  her. with  fire:  her  second  son,  that  sweet 
little  fellow,  lies  ill  of  a  quinsey  in  the  same  bed 
with  his  mother  ;  for  there  is  no  other  bed  in  the 
house.  Poor  little  Tommy  !  I  believe,  Nancy,  you 
will  never  see  your  favourite  any  more ;  for  he  is 
really  very  ill.  The  rest  of  the  children  are  in 
pretty  good  health  :  but  Molly,  I  am  afraid,  will  do 
herself  an  injury  :  she  is  but  thirteen  years  old,  Mr. 
Nightingale,  and  yet,  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  a 
better  nurse  :  she  tends  both,  her  mother  and  her 
brother ;  and,  what  is  wonderful  in  a  creature  so 
young,  she  shows  all  the  cheerfulness  in  the  world 
to  her  mother ;  and  yet  I  saw  her — I  saw  the  poor 
child,  Mr.  Nightingale,  turn  about,  and  privately 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes."  Here  Mrs.  Miller 
was  prevented,  by  her  own  tears,  from  going  on, 
and  there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  person  present 
who  did  not  accompany  her  in  them  ;  at  length  she 
a  little  recovered  herself,  and  proceeded  thus :  "  In 
all  this  distress  the  mother  supports  her  spirits  in  a 
surprising  manner.  The  danger  of  her  son  sits  hea- 
viest upon  her,  and  yet  she  endeavours  as  much  as 
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possible  to  conceal  even  this  concern,  on  her  hus- 
band's account.  Her  grief,  however,  sometimes  gets 
the  better  of  all  her  endeavours  ;  for  she  was  always 
extravagantly  fond  of  this  boy,  and  a  most  sensible, 
sweet-tempered  creature  it  is.  I  protest  I  was  never 
more  affected  in  my  life  than  when  I  heard  the  little 
wretch,  who  is  hardly  yet  seven,  years  old,  while  his 
mother  was  wetting  him  with  her  tears,  beg  her 
to  be  comforted.  *  Indeed,  mamma,'  cried  the 
child,  '  I  shan't  die  ;  God  Almighty,  I'm  sure,  won't 
take  Tommy  away ;  let  heaven  be  ever  so  fine  a 
place,  I  had  rather  stay  here  and  starve  with  you 
and  my  papa  than  go  to  it.'  Pardon  me,  gen- 
tlemen, I  can't  help  it"  (says  she,  wiping  her 
eyes),  "  such  sensibility  and  affection  in  a  child — 
And  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  least  the  object  of  pity ;  for 
a  day  or  two  will,  most  probably,  place  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  human  evils.  The  father  is,  indeed, 
most  worthy  of  compassion.  Poor  man,  his  coun- 
tenance is  the  very  picture  of  horror,  and  he  looks 
like  one  rather  dead  than  alive.  Oh  heavens',  what 
a  scene  did  I  behold  at  my  first  coming  into  the 
room !  The  good  creature  was  lying  behind  the 
bolster,  supporting  at  once  both  his  child  and  his 
wife.  He  had  nothing  on  but  a  thin  waistcoat;  for 
his  coat  was  spread  over  the  bed,  to  supply  the  want 
of  blankets. — "When  he  rose  up  at  my  entrance,  I 
scarce  knew  him.  As  comely  a  man,  Mr.  Jones, 
within  this  fortnight,  as  you  ever  beheld;  Mr. 
Nightingale  hath  seen  him.  His  eyes  sunk,  his 
face  pale,  with  a  long  beard.  His  body  shivering 
with  cold,  and  worn  with  hunger  too  ;  for  my  cousin 
says  she  can  hardly  prevail  upon  him  to  eat. — He 
told  me  himself  in  a  whisper — he  told  me — I  can't 
repeat  it — he  said  he  could  not  bear  to  eat  the  bread 
his  children  wanted.  And  yet,  can  you  believe  it, 
gentlemen  1  in  all  this  misery  his  wife  has  as  good 
caudle  as  if  she  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
affluence  ;  I  tasted  it,  and  I  scarce  ever  tasted  better. 
— The  means  of  procuring  her  this,  he  said,  he 
believed  was  sent  him  by  an  angel  from  heaven.  I 
know  not  what  he  meant;  for  I  had  not  spirits 
enough  to  ask  a  single  question. 

"  This  was  a  love-match,  as  they  call  it,  on  both 
sides ;  that  is,  a  match  between  two  beggars.  I 
must,  indeed,  say,  I  never  saw  a  fonder  couple ;  but 
what  is  their  fondness  good  for,  but  to  torment  each 
other1?"  "  Indeed,  mamma,"  cries  Nancy,  "  I  have 
always  looked  on  my  cousin  Anderson"  (for  that 
was  her  name)  "  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  women." 
"  I  am  sure,"  says  Mrs.  Miller,  "  the  cas6  at  present 
is  much  otherwise  ;  for  any  one  might  have  discerned 
thit  the  tender  consideration  of  each  other's  suffer- 
ings makes  the  most  intolerable  part  of  their  cala- 
mity, both  to  the  husband  and  wife.  Compared  to 
which,  hunger  and  cold",'  as  they  affect  their  own 
persons  only,  are  scarce  evils.  Nay,  the  very  chil- 
dren, the  youngest,  which  is  not  two  years  old,  ex- 
cepted,  feel  in  the  same  manner ;  for  they  are  a  most 
loving  family,  and,  if  they  had  but  a  bare  competency, 
would  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world."  "  I 
never  saw  the  least  sign  of  misery  at  her  house," 
replied  Nancy;  "  I  am  sure  my  heart  bleeds  for 
what  you  now  tell  me." — "  O  child,"  answered  the 
mother,  "  she  hath  always  endeavoured  to  make  the 
best  of  everything.  They  have  always  been  in  great 
distress ;  but,  indeed,  this  absolute  ruin  hath  been 
brought  upon  them  by  others.  The  poor  man  was 
bail  for  the  villain  his  brother  ;  and  about  a  week 
ago,  the  very  day  before  her  lying-in,  their  goods 
were  all  carried  away,  and  sold  by  an  execution.  He 
sent  a  letter  to  me  of  it  by  one  of  the  bailiffs,  which 
the  villain  never  delivered. — What  must  he  think  of 
my  Buffering  a  week  to  pass  before  he  heard  of  me  1" 


It  was  not  with  dry  eyes  that  Jones  heard  this 
narrative  ;  when  it  was  ended  he  took  Mrs.  Miller 
apart  with  him  into  another  room,  and,  delivering 
her  his  purse,  in  which  was  the  sum  of  501.,  desired 
her  to  send  as  much  of  it  as  she  thought  proper  to 
these  poor  people.  The  look  which  Mrs.  Miller 
gave  Jones,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  easy  to  be  de- 
scribed. She  burst  into  a  kind  of  agony  of  transport, 
and  cried  out — "  Good  heavens !  is  there  such  a 
man  in  the  world  1" — But,  recollecting  herself,  she 
said,  "  Indeed  I  know  one  such ;  but  can  there  be 
another  1"  "  I  hope,  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "there 
are  many  who  have  common  humanity ;  for  to 
relieve  such  distresses  in  our  fellow-creatures,  can 
hardly  be  called  more."  Mrs.  Miller  then  took  ten 
guineas,  which  were  the  utmost  he  could  prevail 
with  her  to  accept,  and  said,  "  She  would  find  some 
means  of  conveying  them  early  the  next  morning  ;" 
adding,  "that  she  had  herself  done  some  little  matter 
for  the  poor  people,  and  had  not  left  them  in  quite 
so  much  misery  as  she  found  them." 

They  then  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  Night- 
ingale expressed  much  concern  at  the  dreadful  situa- 
tion of  these  wretches,  whom  indeed  he  knew  ;  for 
he  had  seen  them  more  than  once  at  Mrs.  Miller's. 
He  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  making  oneself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  others ;  vented  many  bitter 
execrations  against  the  brother ;  and  concluded  with 
wishing  something  could  be  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate family.  "  Suppose,  madam,"  said  he,  "  you 
should  recommend  them  to  Mr.  Alhvorthyl  Or  what 
think  you  of  a  collection  1  I  will  give  them  a  guinea 
with  all  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Miller  made  no  answer;  and  Nancy,  to 
whom  her  mother  had  whispered  the  generosity  of 
Jones,  turned  pale  upon  the  occasion ;  though,  if 
either  of  them  was  angry  with  Nightingale,  it  was 
surely  without  reason.  For  the  liberality  of  Jones, 
if  he  had  known  it,  was  not  an  example  which  he 
had  any  obligation  to  follow  ;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands who  would  not  have  contributed  a  single  half- 
penny, as  indeed  he  did  not  in  effect,  for  he  made 
no  tender  of  anything ;  and  therefore,  as  the  others 
thought  proper  to  make  no  demand,  he  kept  his 
money  in  his  pocket. 

I  have,  in  truth,  observed,  and  shall  never  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  at  present  to  communicate 
my  observation,  that  the  world  are  in  general  divided 
into  two  opinions  concerning  charity,  which  are  the 
very  reverse  of  each  other.  One  party  seems  to 
hold,  that  all  acts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  voluntary  gifts,  and,  however  little  you  give  (if 
indeed  no  more  than  your  good  wishes),  you  acquire 
a  great  degree  of  merit  in  so  doing.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  be  as  firmly  persuaded,  that 
beneficence  is  a  positive  duty,  and  that  whenever 
the  rich  fall  greatly  short  of  their  ability  in  relieving 
the  distresses  of  the  poor,  their  pitiful  largesses 
are  so  far  from  being  meritorious,  that  they  have 
only  performed  their  duty  by  halves,  and  are  in  some 
sense  more  contemptible  than  those  who  have  en- 
tirely neglected  it. 

To  reconcile  these  different  opinions  is  not  in  my 
power.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  givers  are  generally 
of  the  former  sentiment,  and  the  receivers  are  almost 
universally  inclined  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Which  treats  of  matters  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  iu 
the  preceding  chapter 

IN  the  evening  Jones  met  his  lady  again,  and  a  long 
conversation  again  ensued  between  them  ;  but  as  it 
consisted  only  of  the  same  ordinary  occurrences  aa 
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before,  we  shall  avoid  mentioning  particulars,  -which 
•we  despair  of  rendering  agreeable  to  the  reader ; 
unless  he  is  one  whose  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  like 
that  of  the  papists  to  their  saints,  wants  to  be  raised 
by  the  help  of  pictures.  But  I  am  so  far  from  de- 
siring to  exhibit  such  pictures  to  the  public,  that  I 
would  wish  to  draw  a  curtain  over  those  that  have 
been  lately  set  forth  in  certain  French  novels  ;  very 
bungling  copies  of  which  have  been  presented  us 
here  under  the  name  of  translations. 

Jones  grew  still  more  and  more  impatient  to  see 
Sophia  ;  and  finding,  after  repeated  interviews  with 
lady  Bellaston,  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  this  by 
her  means  (for,  on  the  contrary,  the  lady  began  to 
treat  even  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Sophia  with 
resentment),  he  resolved  to  try  some  other  method. 
He  made  no  doubt  but  that  lady  Bellaston  knew 
where  his  angel  was,  so  he  thought  it  most  likely 
that  some  of  her  servants  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  same  secret.  Partridge  therefore  was  employed 
to  get  acquainted  with  those  servants,  in  order  to  fish 
this  secret  out  of  them. 

Few  situations  can  be  imagined  more  uneasy  than 
that  to  which  his  poor  master  was  at  present  re- 
duced ;  for  besides  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in 
discovering  Sophia,  besides  the  fears  he  had  of 
having  disobliged  her,  and  the  assurance  he  had  re- 
ceived from  lady  Bellaston  of  the  resolution  which 
Sophia  had  taken  against  htm,  and  of  her  having 
purposely  concealed  herself  from  him,  which  he  had 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  might  be  true  ;  he  had 
still  a  difficulty  to  combat,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  his  mistress  to  remove,  however  kind  her 
inclination  might  have  been.  This  was  the  exposing 
of  her  to  be  disinherited  of  all  her  father's  estate, 
the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  their  -coming 
together  without  a  consent,  which  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ever  obtaining. 

Add  to  all  these  the  many  obligations  which  lady 
Bellaston,  whose  violent  fondness  we  can  no  longer 
conceal,  had  heaped  upon  him  ;  so  that  by  her  means 
he  was  now  become  one  of  the  best-dressed  men 
about  town ;  and  was  not  only  relieved  from  those 
ridiculous  distresses  we  have  before  mentioned,  but 
was  actually  raised  to  a  state  of  affluence  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  known. 

Now,  though  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  very 
well  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  whole  fortune  of  a  woman,  without 
making  her  any  kind  of  return  ;  yet  to  a  mind,  the 
proprietor  of  which  doth  not  deserve  to  be  hanged, 
nothing  is,  I  believe,  more  irksome  than  to  support 
love  with  gratitude  only ;  especially  where  inclina- 
tion pulls  the  heart  a  contrary  way.  Such  was  the 
unhappy  case  of  Jones  ;  for  though  the  virtuous  love 
he  bore  to  Sophia,  and  which  left  very  little  affection 
for  any  other  woman,  had  been  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  he  could  never  have  been  able  to  have  made 
any  adequate  return  to  the  generous  passion  of  this 
lady,  who  had  indeed  been  once  an  object  of  desire, 
but  was  now  entered  at  least  into  the  autumn  of  life, 
though  she  wore  all  the  gaiety  of  youth,  both  in  her 
dress  and  manner ;  nay,  she  contrived  still  to  main- 
tain the  roses  in  her  cheeks  ;  but  these,  like  flowers 
forced  out  of  season  by  art,  had  none  of  that  lively 
blooming  freshness  with  which  Nature,  at  the  proper 
time,  bedecks  her  own  productions.  She  had,  be- 
sides, a  certain  imperfection,  which  renders  some 
flowers,  though  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  very  im- 
proper to  be  placed  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
what  above  all  others  is  most  disagreeable  to  the 
breath  of  love. 

Though  Jones  saw  all  these  discouragements  on 
the  one  side,  he  felt  his  obligations  full  as  strongly 


on  the  other ;  nor  did  he  less  plainly  discern  the 
ardent  passion  whence  those  obligations  proceeded, 
the  extreme  violence  of  which  if  he  failed  to  equal, 
he  well  knew  the  lady  would  think  him  ungrateful ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  he  would  have  thought  himself 
so.  He  knew  the  tacit  consideration  upon  which 
all  her  favours  were  conferred  ;  and  as  his  necessity 
obliged  him  to  accept  them,  so  his  honour,  he  con- 
cluded, forced  him  to  pay  the  price.  This  therefore 
he  resolved  to  do,  whatever  misery  it  cost  him,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  her,  from  that  great  principle  of 
justice,  by  which  the  laws  of  some  countries  oblige 
a  debtor,  who  is  no  otherwise  capable  of  discharging 
his  debt,  to  become  the  slave  of  his  creditor. 

While  he  was  meditating  on  these  matters,  he 
received  the  following  note  from  the  lady  : — 

"  A  very  foolish,  but  a  very  perverse  accident  hath 
happened  since  our  last  meeting,  which  makes  it 
improper  I  should  see  you  any  more  at  the  usual 
place.  I  will,  if  possible,  contrive  some  other  place 
by  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  adieu." 

This  disappointment,  perhaps,  the  reader  may 
conclude  was  not  very  great ;  but  if  it  was,  he  was 
quickly  relieved  ;  for  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards 
another  note  was  brought  him  from  the  same  hand, 
which  contained  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  altered  my  mind  since  I  wrote ;  a  change, 
which  if  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  tenderest  of  all 
passions,  you  will  not  wonder  at.  I  am  now  re- 
solved to  see  you  this  evening  at  my  own  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence.  Come  to  me 
exactly  at  seven  ;  I  dine  abroad,  but  will  be  at  home 
by  that  time.  A  day,  I  find,  to  those  that  sincerely 
love,  seems  longer  than  I  imagined. 

"If  you  should  accidentally  be  a  few  moments 
before  me,  bid  them  shew  you  into  the  drawing- 
room." 

To  confess  the  truth,  Jones  was  less  pleased  with 
this  last  epistle  than  he  had  been  with  the  former, 
as  he  was  prevented  by  it  from  complying  with  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Mr.  Nightingale,  with  whom 
he  had  now  contracted  much  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship. These  entreaties  were  to  go  with  that  young 
gentleman  and  his  company  to  a  new  play,  which 
was  to  be  acted  that  evening,  and  which  a  very  large 
party  had  agreed  to  damn,  from  some  dislike  they 
had  taken  to  the  author,  who  was  a  friend  to  one  of 
Mr.  Nightingale's  acquaintance.  And  this  sort  of 
fun,  our  hero,  we  are  ashamed  to  confess,  would 
willingly  have  preferred  to  the  above  kind  appoint- 
ment ;  but  his  honour  got  the  better  of  his  inclina- 
tion. 

Before  we  attend  him  to  this  intended  interview 
with  the  lady,  we  think  proper  to  account  for  both 
the  preceding  notes,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  be 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  imprudence  of  lady 
Bellaston,  in  bringing  her  lover  to  the  very  house 
where  her  rival  was  lodged. 

First,  then,  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  these 
lovers  had  hitherto  met,  and  who  had  been  for  some 
years  a  pensioner  to  that  lady,  was  now  become  a 
methodist,  and  had  that  very  morning  waited  upon 
her  ladyship,  and  after  rebuking  her  very  severely 
for  her  past  life,  had  positively  declared,  that  she 
would,  on  no  account,  be  instrumental  in  carrying 
on  any  of  her  affairs  for  the  future. 

The  hurry  of  spirits  into  which  this  accident  threw 
the  lady  made  her  despair  of  possibly  finding  any 
other  convenience  to  meet  Jones  that  evening ;  but 
as  she  began  a  little  to  recover  from  her  uneasiness 
at  the  disappointment,  she  set  her  thoughts  to  work, 
when  luckily  it  came  into  her  head  to  propose  to 
Sophia  to  go  to  the  play,  which  was  immediately 
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consented  to,  and  a  proper  lady  provided  for  her 
companion.  Mrs.  Honour  was  likewise  despatched 
with  Mrs.  Etoff  on  the  same  errand  of  pleasure  ; 
and  thus  her  own  house  was  left  free  for  the  safe 
reception  of  Mr.  Jones,  with  whom  she  promised 
herself  two  or  three  hours  of  uninterrupted  conversa- 
tion, after  her  return  from  the  place  where  she  dined, 
which  was  at  a  friend's  house  in  a  pretty  distant  part 
of  the  town,  near  her  old  place  of  assignation,  where 
she  had  engaged  herself  before  she  was  well  apprised 
of  the  revolution  that  had  happened  in  the  mind  and 
morals  of  her  late  confidante. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  chapter  which,  though  short,  may  draw  tears  from  some 
eyes. 

MR.  JONES  was  just  dressed  to  wait  on  lady  Bel- 
laston,  when  Mrs.  Miller  rapped  at  his  door ;  and, 
being  admitted,  very  earnestly  desired  his  company 
below  stairs,  to  drink  tea  in  the  parlour. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  room,  she  presently 
introduced  a  person  to  him,  saying,  "  This,  sir,  is 
my  cousin,  who  hath  been  so  greatly  beholden  to 
your  goodness,  for  which  he  begs  to  return  you  his 
sincerest  thanks." 

The  man  had  scarce  entered  upon  that  speech 
which  Mrs.  Miller  had  so  kindly  prefaced,  when 
both  Jones  and  he,  looking  stedfastly  at  each  other, 
Bhowed  at  once  the  utmost  tokens  of  surprise.  The 
voice  of  the  latter  began  instantly  to  falter ;  and, 
instead  of  finishing  his  speech,  he  sunk  down  into 
a  chair,  crying,  "  It  is  so,  I  am  convinced  it  is  so !" 

"  Bless  me  !  what's  the  meaning  of  thisl"  cries 
Mrs.  Miller  ;  "  you  are  not  ill,  I  hope,  cousin  1  Some 
water,  a  dram  this  instant." 

"  Be  not  frighted,  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "  I 
have  almost  as  much  need  of  a  dram  as  your  cousin. 
We  are  equally  surprised  at  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing. Your  cousin  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Miller." 

"An  acquaintance!"  cries  the  man. "Oh, 

heaven ! " 

"  Ay,  an  acquaintance,*'  repeated  Jones,  "  and  an 
honoured  acquaintance  too.  When  I  do  not  love 
and  honour  the  man  who  dares  venture  everything 
to  preserve  his  wife  and  children  from  instant  de- 
struction, may  I  have  a  friend  capable  of  disowning 
me  in  adversity !" 

"  O,  you  are  an  excellent  young  man,"  cries  Mrs. 
Miller  : — "  Yes,  indeed,  poor  creature  !  he  hath  ven- 
tured everything. — If  he  had  not  had  one  of  the 
best  of  constitutions,  it  must  have  killed  him." 

"  Cousin,"  cries  the  man,  who  had  now  pretty 
well  recovered  himself,  "  this  is  the  angel  from 
heaven  whom  I  meant.  This  is  he  to  whom,  be- 
fore I  saw  you,  I  owed  the  preservation  of  my 
Peggy.  He  it  was  to  whose  generosity  every  com- 
fort, every  support  which  I  have  procured  for  her, 
was  owing.  He  is,  indeed,  the  worthiest,  bravest, 
noblest,  of  all  human  beings.  O  cousin,  I  have  ob- 
ligations to  this  gentleman  of  such  a  nature  !" 

"  Mention  nothing  of  obligations,"  cries  Jones, 
eagerly  ;  "  not  a  word,  I  insist  upon  it,  not  a  word" 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  that  he  would  not  have  him 
betray  the  affair  of  the  robbery  to  any  person).  "  If, 
by  the  trifle  you  have  received  from  me,  I  have  pre- 
served a  whole  family,  sure  pleasure  was  never 
bought  so  cheap." 

"  O,  sir ! "  cries  the  man,  "  I  wish  you  could  this 
instant  see  my  house.  If  any  person  had  ever  a 
right  to  the  pleasure  you  mention,  I  am  convinced 
it  is  yourself.  My  cousin  tells  me  she  acquainted 
you  with  the  distress  in  which  she  found  us.  That, 


sir,  is  all  greatly  removed,  and  chiefly  by  your  good- 
ness.  My  children  have  now  a  bed  to  lie  on, 

and  they  have they  have eternal  blessings 

reward  you  for  it ! they  have  bread  to  eat.  My 

little  boy  is  recovered ;  my  wife  is  out  of  danger, 
and  I  am  happy.  All,  all  owing  to  you,  sir,  and  to 
my  cousin  here,  one  of  the  best  of  women.  Indeed, 
sir,  I  must  see  you  at  my  house. — Indeed  my  wife 
must  see  you,  and  thank  you. — My  children  too 

must  express  their  gratitude. Indeed,  sir,  they 

are  not  without  a  sense  of  their  obligation  ;  but  what 
is  my  feeling  when.  I  reflect  to  whom  I  owe,  that 
they  are  now  capable  of  expressing  their  gratitude. 

O,  sir,  the  little  hearts  which  you  have 

warmed  had  now  been  cold  as  ice  without  your  as- 
sistance." 

Here  Jones  attempted  to  prevent  the  poor  man 
from  proceeding ;  but  indeed  the  overflowing  of  his 
own  heart  would  of  itself  have  stopped  his  words. 
And  now  Mrs.  Miller  likewise  began  to  pour  forth 
thanksgivings,  as  well  in  her  own  name,  as  in  that  of 
her  cousin,  and  concluded  with  saying  "  She  doubted 
not  but  such  goodness  would  meet  a  glorious  re- 
ward." 

Jones  answered,  "  He  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded already.  Your  cousin's  account,  madam," 
said  he,  "  hath  given  me  a  sensation  more  pleasing 
than  1  have  ever  known.  He  must  be  a  wretch  who 
is  unmoved  at  hearing  such  a  story ;  how  transport- 
ing then  must  be  the  thought  of  having  happily 
acted  a  part  in  this  scene  !  If  there  are  men  who 
cannot  feel  the  delight  of  giving  happiness  to  others, 
I  sincerely  pity  them,  as  they  are  incapable  of  tast- 
ing what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  honour,  a 
higher  interest,  and  a  sweeter  pleasure,  than  the 
ambitious,  the  avaricious,  or  the  voluptuous  man 
can  ever  obtain." 

The  hour  of  appointment  being  now  come,  Jones 
was  forced  to  take  a  hasty  leave,  but  not  before  he 
had  heartily  shaken  his  friend  by  the  hand,  and 
desired  to  see  him  again  as  soon  as  possible  ;  pro- 
mising, that  he  would  himself  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  him  at  his  own  house.  He  then 
stepped  into  his  chair,  and  proceeded  to  lady  Bel- 
laston's,  greatly  exulting  in  the  happiness  which 
he  had  procured  to  this  poor  family ;  nor  could  he 
forbear  reflecting,  without  horror,  on  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  must  have  attended  them,  had 
he  listened  rather  to  the  voice  of  strict  justice  than 
to  that  of  mercy,  when  he  was  attacked  on  the  high 
road. 

Mrs.  Miller  sung  forth  the  praises  of  Jones  during 
the  whole  evening,  in  which  Mr.  Anderson,  while 
he  stayed,  so  passionately  accompanied  her,  that 
he  was  often  on  the  very  point  of  mentioning  the 
circumstance  of  the  robbery.  However,  he  luckily 
recollected  himself,  and  avoided  an  indiscretion 
which  would  have  been  so  much  the  greater,  as  he 
knew  Mrs.  Miller  to  be  extremely  strict  and  nice 
in  her  principles.  He  was  likewise  well  apprised 
of  the  loquacity  of  this  lady  ;  and  yet  such  was  his 
gratitude,  that  it  had  almost  got  the  better  both  of 
discretion  and  shame,  and  made  him  publish  thnt 
which  would  have  defamed  his  own  character,  rather 
than  omit  any  circumstances  which  might  do  the 
fullest  honour  to  his  benefactor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ID  which  the  reader  will  be  surprised. 
MR.  JONES  was  rather  earlier   than   the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  earlier  than  the  lady ;    whose  arrival 
was  hindered,  not  only  by  the  distance  of  the  place 
where  she  dined,  but  by  some  other  cross  accidents, 
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very  vexatious  to  one  in  her  situation  of  mind.  He 
was  accordingly  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes  before  the 

door  opened,  and  iu  came no  other  than  Sophia 

herself,  who  had  left  the  play  before  the  end  of  the 
first  act ;  for  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  being  a 
new  play,  at  which  two  large  parties  met,  the  one  to 
damn,  and  the  other  to  applaud,  a  violent  uproar 
and  an  engagement  between  the  two  parties,  had  so 
terrified  our  heroine,  that  she  was  glad  to  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
safely  conveyed  her  to  her  chair. 

As  lady  Bellaston  had  acquainted  her  that  she 
should  not  be  at  home  till  late,  Sophia,  expecting  to 
find  no  one  in  the  room,  came  hastily  in,  and  went 
directly  to  the  glass  which  almost  fronted  her,  with- 
out once  looking  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
•where  the  statue  of  Jones  now  stood  motionless. — 
In  this  glass  it  was,  after  contemplating  her  own 
lovely  face,  that  she  first  discovered  the  said  statue  ; 
•when,  instantly  turning  about,  she  perceived  the 
reality  of  the  vision :  upon  which  she  gave  a  violent 
scream,  and  scarce  preserved  herself  from  fainting, 
till  Jones  was  able  to  move  to  her,  and  support  her 
in  his  arms. 

To  paint  the  looks  or  thoughts  of  either  of  these 
lovers,  is  beyond  my  power.  As  their  sensations, 
from  their  mutual  silence,  may  be  judged  to  have 
been  too  big  for  their  own  utterance,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  I  should  be  able  to  express  them  : 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  few  of  my  readers  have 
been  enough  in  love  to  feel  by  their  own  hearts  what 
passed  at  this  time  in  theirs. 

After  a  short  pause,  Jones,  with  faltering  accents, 
said — "  I  see,  madam,  you  are  surprised." — "Sur- 
prised !"  answered  she  ;  "  Oh  heavens !  Indeed,  I 
am  surprised.  I  almost  doubt  whether  you'  are  the 
person  you  seem."  — "  Indeed,"  cries  he,  "  my 
Sophia,  pardon  me,  madam,  for  this  once  calling 
you  so,  I  am  that  very  wretched  Jones,  whom  for- 
tune, after  so  many  disappointments,  hath,  at  last, 
kindly  conducted  to  you.  Oh !  my  Sophia,  did  you 
know  the  thousand  torments  I  have  sutfered  in  this 
long,  fruitless  pursuit." — "  Pursuit  of  whom.}"  said 
Sophia,  a  little  recollecting  herself,  and  assuming  a 
reserved  air. — "  Can  you  be  so  cruel  to  ask  that 
question  1"  cries  Jones;  "Need  I  say,  of  youl" 
"  Of  me '."  answered  Sophia :  "  Hath  Mr.  Jones, 
then,  any  such  important  business  with  mel" — "  To 
some,  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "  this  might  seem  an 
important  business"  (giving  her  the  pocket-book). 
"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  find  it  of  the  same  value 
as  when  it  was  lost."  Sophia  took  the  pocket-book, 
and  was  going  to  speak,  when  he  interrupted  her 
thus  : — "Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  lose  one  of  these 
precious  moments  which  fortune  hath  so  kindly  sent 
us.  O,  my  Sophia  !  I  have  business  of  a  much 
superior  kind.  Thus,  on  my  knees,  let  me  ask  your 
pardon." — "  My  pardon  !"  cries  she  :  "  Sure,  sir, 
after  what  is  past,  you  cannot  expect,  after  what  I 
have  heard." — "  I  scarce  know  what  I  say,"  an- 
swered Jones.  "  By  heavens !  I  scarce  wish  you 
should  pardon  me.  O  my  Sophia !  henceforth 
never  cast  away  a  thought  on  such  a  wretch  as  I  am. 
If  any  remembrance  of  me  should  ever  intrude  to 
give  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  that  tender  bosom, 
think  of  my  unworthiness  ;  and  let  the  remembrance 
of  what  passed  at  Upton  blot  me  for  ever  from  your 
mind." 

Sophia  stood  trembling  all  this  while.  Her  face 
was  whiter  than  snow,  and  her  heart  was  throbbing 
through  her  stays.  But,  at  the  mention  of  Upton, 
a  blush  arose  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes,  which 
before  she  had  scarce  lifted  up,  were  turned  upon 


Jones  with  a  glance  of  disdain.  He  understood  this 
silent  reproach,  and  replied  to  it  thus  :  "  O  my 
Sophia  !  my  only  love  !  you  cannot  hate  or  despise 
me  more  for  what  happened  there  than  I  do  myself: 
but  yet  do  me  the  justice  to  think  that  my  heart  was 
never  unfaithful  to  you.  That  had  no  share  in  the 
folly  I  was  guilty  of ;  it  was  even  then  unalterably 
yours.  Though  I  despaired  of  possessing  you,  nay, 
almost  of  ever  seeing  you  more,  I  doted  still  on 
your  charming  idea,  and  could  seriously  love  no 
other  woman.  But  if  my  heart  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, she,  into  whose  company  I  accidentally  fell 
at  that  cursed  place,  was  not  an  object  of  serious 
love.  Believe  me,  my  angel,  I  have  never  seen  her 
from  that  day  to  this  ;  and  never  intend  or  desire  to 
see  her  again."  Sophia,  in  her  heart,  was  very  glad 
to  hear  this ;  but  forcing  into  her  face  an  air  of  more 
coldness  than  she  had  yet  assumed,  "Why,"  said 
she,  "  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  take  the  trouble  to  make  a 
defence  where  you  are  not  accused  1  If  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  accuse  you,  I  have  a  charge  of 
unpardonable  nature  indeed." — "  What  is  it,  for 
heaven's  sakel"  answered  Jones,  trembling  and 
pale,  expecting  to  hear  of  his  amour  with  lady  Bel- 
laston. "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  how  is  it  possible !  can 
everything  noble  and  everything  base  be  lodged 
together  in  the  same  bosom  1"  Lady  Bellaston,  and 
the  ignominious  circumstance  of  having  been  kept, 
rose  again  in  his  mind,  and  stopped  his  mouth  from 
any  reply.  "  Could  I  have  expected,"  proceeded 
Sophia,  "  such  treatment  from  you  1  Nay,  from 
any  gentleman,  from  any  man  of  honour  1  To  have 
my  name  traduced  in  public ;  in  inns,  among  the 
meanest  vulgar !  to  have  any  little  favours  that  my 
unguarded  heart  may  have  too  lightly  betrayed  me 
to  grant,  boasted  of  there  !  nay,  even  to  hear  that 
you  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  my  love '." 

Nothing  could  equal  Jones's  surprise  at  these 
words  of  Sophia  ;  but  yet,  not  being  guilty,  he  was 
much  less  embarrassed  how  to  defend  himself  than 
if  she  had  touched  that  tender  string  at  which  his 
conscience  had  been  alarmed.  By  some  examina- 
tion he  presently  found,  that  her  supposing  him 
guilty  of  so  shocking  an  outrage  against  his  love, 
and  her  reputation,  was  entirely  owing  to  Partridge's 
talk  at  the  inns  before  landlords  and  servants ;  for 
Sophia  confessed  to  him  it  was  from  them  that  she  , 
received  her  intelligence.  He  had  no  very  great 
difficulty  to  make  her  believe  that  he  was  entirely 
innocent  of  an  offence  so  foreign  to  his  character : 
but  she  had  a  great  deal  to  hinder  him  from  going 
instantly  home,  and  putting  Partridge  to  death, 
which  he  more  than  once  swore  he  would  do.  This 
point  being  cleared  up,  they  soon  found  themselves 
so  well  pleased  with  each  other,  that  Jones  quite 
forgot  he  had  begun  the  conversation  with  conjuring 
her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  him  ;  and  she  was  in  a 
temper  to  have  given  ear  to  a  petition  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  ;  for  before  they  were  aware  they  had 
both  gone  so  far,  that  he  let  fall  some  words  that 
sounded  like  a  proposal  of  marriage.  To  which  she 
replied,  "  That,  did  not  her  duty  to  her  father  forbid 
her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations,  ruin  with  him 
would  be  more  welcome  to  her  than  the  most  afflu- 
ent fortune  with  another  man."  At  the  mention 
of  the  word  ruin  he  started,  let  drop  her  hand, 
which  he  held  for  some  time,  and  striking  his  breast 
with  his  own,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Sophia !  can  I  then 
ruin  thee  !  No  ;  by  heavens,  no !  I  never  will  act 
so  base  a  part.  Dearest  Sophia,  whatever  it  costs 
me,  I  will  renounce  you ;  I  will  give  you  up  ;  I  will 
tear  all  such  hopes  from  my  heart  as  are  inconsistent 
with  your  real  good.  My  love  I  will  ever  retain, 
but  it  shall  be  in  silence  ;  it  shall  be  at  a  distance 
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from  you ;  it  shall  be  in  some  foreign  land ;  from 
whence  no  voice,  110  sigh  of  my  despair,  shall  ever 
reach  and  disturb  your  ears.  And  when  I  am  dead" — 
He  would  have  gone  on,  but  was  stopped  by  a  flood  of 
tears  which  Sophia  let  fall  in  his  bosom,  upon  which 
she  leaned,  without  being  able  to  speak  one  word. 
He  kissed  them  ofF,  which,  for  some  moments,  she 
allowed  him  to  do  without  any  resistance ;  but  then 
recollecting  herself,  gently  withdrew  out  of  his  arms  ; 
and,  to  turn  the  discourse  from  a  subject  too  tender, 
and  which  she  found  she  could  not  support,  be- 
thought herself  to  ask  him  a  question  she  never  had 
time  to  put  to  him  before,  "  How  he  came  into  that 
rooml"  He  began  to  stammer,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  raised  her  suspicions  by  the  answer 
he  was  going  to  give,  when,  at  once,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  came  Lady  Bellaston. 

Having  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  seeing  Jones 
and  Sophia  together,  she  suddenly  stopped ;  when, 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  recollecting  herself 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  she  said, — though 
with  sufficient  indications  of  surprise  both  in  voice 
and  countenance — "  I  thought,  Miss  Western,  you 
had  been  at  the  play  V 

Though  Sophia  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
of  Jones  by  what  means  he  had  discovered  her,  yet, 
as  she  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  real  truth, 
or  that  Jones  and  lady  Bellaston  were  acquainted, 
so  she  was  very  little  confounded;  and  the  less,  as 
the  lady  had,  in  all  their  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject, entirely  taken  her  side  against  her  father.  With 
very  little  hesitation,  therefore,  she  went  through 
the  whole  story  of  what  had  happened  at  the  play- 
house, and  the  cause  of  her  hasty  return. 

The  length  of  this  narrative  gave  lady  Bellaston 
an  opportunity  of  rallying  her  spirits,  and  of  con- 
sidering in  what  manner  to  act.  And  as  the  beha- 
viour of  Sophia  gave  her  hopes  that  Jones  had  not 
betrayed  her,  she  put  on  an  air  of  good  humour, 
and  said,  "  I  should  not  have  broke  in  so  abruptly 
upon  you,  Miss  Western,  if  I  had  known  you  had 
company." 

Lady  Bellaston  fixed  her  eyes  on  Sophia  whilst 
she  spoke  these  words.  To  which  that  poor  young 
lady,  having  her  face  overspread  with  blushes  and 
confusion,  answered,  in  a  stammering  voice,  "  I  am 
sure,  madam,  I  shall  always  think  the  honour  of 

your  ladyship's  company "  "  I  hope,  at  least," 

cries  lady  Bellaston,  •'  I  interrupt  no  business." — 
"  No,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "  our  business 
was  at  an  end.  Your  ladyship  may  be  pleased  to 
remember  I  have  often  mentioned  the  loss  of  my 
pocket-book,  which  this  gentleman,  having  very 
luckily  found,  was  so  kind  to  return  it  to  me  with 
the  bill  in  it." 

Jones,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  lady  Bellaston, 
had  been  ready  to  sink  with  fear.  He  sat  kicking 
his  heels,  playing  with  his  fingers,  and  looking 
more  like  a  fool,  if  it  be  possible,  than  a  young 
booby  squire,  when  he  is  first  introduced  into  a 
polite  assembly.  He  began,  however,  now  to  re- 
cover himself;  and  taking  a  hint  from  the  behaviour 
of  lady  Bellaston,  who  he  saw  did  not  intend  to 
claim  any  acquaintance  with  him,  he  resolved  as 
entirely  to  affect  the  stranger  on  his  part.  He  said, 
"  Ever  since  he  had  the  pocket-book  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  had  used  great  diligence  in  inquiring  out 
the  lady  whose  name  was  writ  in  it ;  but  never  till 
that  day  could  be  so  fortunate  to  discover  her." 

Sophia  had  indeed  mentioned  the  loss  of  her 
pocket-book  to  lady  Bellaston ;  but  as  Jones,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  never  once  hinted  to  her 
that  it  was  in  his  possession,  she  believed  not  one 
syllable  of  what  Sophia  now  said,  and  wonderfully 


admired  the  extreme  quickness  of  the  young  lady 
in  inventing  such  an  excuse.  The  reason  of  Sophia's 
leaving  the  playhouse  met  with  no  better  credit ; 
and  though  she  could  not  account  for  the  meeting 
between  these  two  lovers,  she  was  firmly  persuaded 
it  was  not  accidental. 

With  an  affected  smile,  therefore,  she  said,  "  In- 
deed, Miss  Western,  you  have  had  very  good  luck 
in  recovering  your  money.  Not  only  as  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  honour,  but  as 
he  happened  to  discover  to  whom  it  belonged.  I 
think  you  would  not  consent  to  have  it  advertised. 
— It  was  great  good  fortune,  sir,  that  you  found  out 
to  whom  the  note  belonged." 

"  O  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "  it  was  enclosed  in  a 
pocket-book,  in  which  the  young  lady's  name  was 
written.'' 

"  That  was  very  fortunate,  indeed,"  cries  the 
lady : — "  And  it  was  no  less  so,  that  you  heard  Misa 
Western  was  at  my  house ;  for  she  is  very  little 
known." 

Jones  had  at  length  perfectly  recovered  his 
spirits ;  and  as  he  conceived  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  Sophia  as  to  the  question  she 
had  asked  him  just  before  lady  Bellaston  came  in, 
he  proceeded  thus :  "  Why,  madam,"  answered  he, 
"  it  was  by  the  luckiest  chance  imaginable  I  made  this 
discovery.  I  was  mentioning  what  I  had  found, 
and  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  other  night  to  a  lady 
at  the  masquerade,  who  told  me  she  believed  she 
knew  where  I  might  see  Miss  Western ;  and  if  I 
would  come  to  her  house  the  next  morning  she 
would  inform  me.  I  went  according  to  her  ap- 
pointment, but  she  was  not  at  home ;  nor  could  I 
ever  meet  with  her  till  this  morning,  when  she  di- 
rected me  to  your  ladyship's  house.  I  came  accord- 
ingly, and  did  myself  the  honour  to  ask  for  your 
ladyship  ;  and  upon  my  saying  that  I  had  very  par- 
ticular business,  a  servant  showed  me  into  this 
room  ;  where  I  had  not  been  long  before  the  young 
lady  returned  from  the  play." 

Upon  his  mentioning  the  masquerade,  he  looked 
very  slily  at  lady  Bellaston,  without  any  fear  of 
being  remarked  by  Sophia  ;  for  she  was  visibly  too 
I  much  confounded  to  make  any  observations.  This 
hint  a  little  alarmed  the  lady,  and  she  was  silent ; 
when  Jones,  who  saw  the  agitations  of  Sophia's 
mind,  resolved  to  take  the  only  method  of  relieving 
her,  which  was  by  retiring  ;  but,  before  he  did  this, 
he  said,  "  I  believe,  madam,  it  is  customary  to  give 
some  reward  on  these  occasions  ; — I  must  insist  on 
a  very  high  one  for  my  honesty  ; — it  is,  madam,  no 
less  than  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  pay 
another  visit  here." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  make  no  doubt  that 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  my.  doors  are  never  shut 
to  people  of  fashion." 

Jones  then,  after  proper  ceremonials,  departed, 
highly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  no  less  to  that 
of  Sophia  ;  who  was  terribly  alarmed  lest  lady  Bel- 
laston should  discover  what  she  knew  already  but 
too  well. 

Upon  the  stairs  Jones  met  his  old  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Honour,  who,  notwithstanding  all  she  had 
said  against  him,  was  now  so  well  bred  to  behave 
with  great  civility.  This  meeting  proved  indeed  a 
lucky  circumstance,  as  he  communicated  to  her  the 
house  where  he  lodged,  with  which  Sophia  was  un- 
acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
In  which  the  thirteenth  book  is  concluded. 
THE  elegant  lord  Shaftesbury  somewhere  objects  to 
telling  too   much  truth :  by  which  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  that,  in  some  cases,  to  lie  is  not  only  ex- 
cusable but  commendable. 

And  surely  there  are  no  persons  who  may  so  pro- 
perly challenge  a  right  to  this  commendable  devia- 
tion from  truth,  as  young  women  in  the  affair  of 
lore  ;  for  which  they  may  plead  precept,  education, 
and  above  all,  the  sanction,  nay,  I  may  say  the  ne- 
cessity of  custom,  by  which  they  are  restrained,  not 
from  submitting  to  the  honest  impulses  of  nature 
(for  that  would  be  a  foolish  prohibition)  but  from 
owning  them. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  ashamed  to  say,  that  our 
heroine  now  pursued  the  dictates  of  the  above- 
mentioned  right  honourable  philosopher.  As  she 
•was  perfectly  satisfied  then,  that  lady  Bellaston  was 
ignorant  of  the  person  of  Jones,  so  she  determined 
to  keep  her  in  that  ignorance,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  little  fibbing. 

Jones  had  not  been  long  gone,  before  lady  Bel- 
laston cried,  "  Upon  my  word,  a  good  pretty  young 
fellow  ;  I  wonder  who  he  is  ;  for  I  don't  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  his  face  before." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  madam,"  cries  Sophia.  "  I  must 
say  he  behaved  very  handsomely  in  relation  to  my 
note." 

"  Yes ;  and  he  is  a  very  handsome  fellow,"  said 
the  lady :  "  don't  you  think  so  1 " 

"  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  him,"  answered 
Sophia,  "  but  I  thought  he  seemed  rather  awkward, 
and  ungenteel  than  otherwise." 

"  You  are  extremely  right,"  cries  lady  Bellaston  : 
"  you  may  see,  by  his  manner,  that  he  hath  not  kept 
good  company.  Nay,  notwithstanding  his  returning 
your  note,  and  refusing  the  reward,  I  almost  question 
•whether  he  is  a  gentleman. 1  have  always  ob- 
served there  is  a  something  in  persons  well  born, 

which  others  can  never  acquire. 1  think  I  will 

give  orders  not  to  be  at  home  to  him." 

"Nay,  sure,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "one 
can't  suspect  after  what  he  hath  done  ; — besides,  if 
your  ladyship  observed  him,  there  was  an  elegance 
in  his  discourse,  a  delicacy,  a  prettiness  of  expres- 
sion that,  that " 

"  I  confess,"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "the  fellow  hath 

words And  indeed,  Sophia,  you  must  forgive  me, 

indeed  you  must." 

"  I  forgive  your  ladyship '. "  said  Sophia. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  must,"  answered  she,  laughing  ; 
"  for  I  had  a  horrible  suspicion  when  I  first  came  into 
the  room 1  vow  you  must  forgive  it ;  but  I  sus- 
pected it  was  Mr.  Jones  himself." 

«'  Did  your  ladyship  indeed  ?  "  cries  Sophia,  blush- 
ing, and  affecting  a  laugh. 

"  Yes,  I  vow  I  did,"  answered  she.  "  I  Can't 
imagine  what  put  it  into  my  head  :  for,  give  the  fellow 
his  due,  he  was  genteelly  dressed ;  which,  I  think, 
dear  Sophy,  is  not  commonly  the  case  with  your 
friend." 

"  This  raillery,"  cries  Sophia,  "  is  a  little  cruel, 
lady  Bellastou,  after  my  promise  to  your  ladyship." 

"Not  at  all,  child,"  said  the  lady  ; "  It  would 

have  been  cruel  .before ;  but  after  you  promised  me 
never  to  marry  without  your  father's  consent,  in 
which  you  know  is  implied  your  giving  up  Jones, 
sure  you  can  bear  a  little  raillery  on  a  passion  which 
was  pardonable  enough  in  a  young  girl  in  the  coun- 
try, and  of  which  you  tell  me  you  have  so  entirely 
got  the  better.  What  must  I  think,  my  dear  Sophy, 
if  you  cannot  bear  a  little  ridicule  even  on  his  dress  ? 


I  shall  begin  to  fear  you  are  very  far  gone  indeed  ; 
and  almost  question  whether  you  have  dealt  inge- 
nuously with  me." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  "  your  ladyship 
mistakes  me,  if  you  imagine  I  had  any  concern  on 
his  account." 

"On  his  account !  "  answered  the  lady  :  "  You 
must  have  mistaken  me  ;  I  went  no  farther  than  his 

dress  ; for  I  would  not  injure  your  taste  by  any 

other  comparison — I  don't  imagine,  my  dear  Sophy, 
if  your  Mr.  Jones  had  been  such  a  fellow  as  this — " 

"  I  thought,"  says  Sophia,  "  your  ladyship  had 
allowed  him  to  be  handsome" 

"  Whom,  pray  1 "  cried  the  lady,  hastily. 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  answered  Sophia ; — and  imme- 
diately recollecting  herself,  "  Mr.  Jones'. no,  no  ; 

I  ask  your  pardon ; — I  mean  the  gentleman  who  was 
just  now  here." 

"  O  Sophy !  Sophy !  "  cries  the  lady  ;  "  this  Mr. 
Jones,  I  am  afraid,  still  runs  in  your  head." 

"  Then,  upon  my  honour,  madam,"  said  Sophia, 
"  Mr.  Jones  is  as  entirely  indifferent  to  me,  as  the 
gentleman  who  just  now  left  us." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "  I  be- 
lieve it.  Forgive  me,  therefore,  a  little  innocent 
raillery  ;  but  I  promise  you  I  will  never  mention  his 
name  any  more." 

And  now  the  two  ladies  separated,  infinitely  more 
to  the  delight  of  Sophia  than  of  lady  Bellaston,  who 
would  willingly  have  tormented  her  rival  a  little 
longer,  had  not  business  of  more  importance  called 
her  away.  As  for  Sophia,  her  mind  was  not  per- 
fectly easy  under  this  first  practice  of  deceit :  upon 
which,  when  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  she  re- 
flected with  the  highest  uneasiness  and  conscious 
shame.  Nor  could  the  peculiar  hardship  of  her  situ- 
ation, and  the  necessity  of  the  case  at  all  reconcile 
her  mind  to  her  conduct ;  for  the  frame  of  her  mind 
was  too  delicate  to  bear  the  thought  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  falsehood,  however  qualified  by  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  did  this  thought  once  suffer  her 
to  close  her  eyes  during  the  whole  succeeding  night. 


BOOK  XIV. 

CONTAINING    TWO    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

An  essay  to  prove  that  an  author  will  write  the  better  for  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 

As  several  gentlemen  in  these  times,  by  the  won- 
derful force  of  genius  only,  without  the  least  assist- 
ance of  learning,  perhaps,  without  being  well  able 
to  read,  have  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  the  modern  critics,  I  am  told, 
have  lately  begun  to  assert,  that  all  kind  of  learning 
is  entirely  useless  to  a  writer ;  and,  indeed,  no  other 
than  a  kind  of  fetters  on  the  natural  sprightliness 
and  activity  of  the  imagination,  which  is  thus  weighed 
down,  and  prevented  from  soaring  to  those  high 
flights  which  otherwise  it  would  be  able  to  reach. 

This  doctrine,  I  am  afraid,  .is,  at  present,  carried 
much  too  far :  for  why  should  writing  differ  so  much 
from  all  other  arts  *  The  nimbleness  of  a  dancing- 
master  is  not  at  all  prejudiced  by  being  taught  to 
move ;  nor  doth  any  mechanic,  I  believe,  exercise 
his  tools  the  worse  by  having  learnt  to  use  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Homer  or 
Yirgil  would  have  writ  with  more  fire,  if  instead  of 
being  masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  they 
had  been  as  ignorant  as  most  of  the  authors  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  all  the  imagina- 
tion, fire,  and  judgment  of  Pitt,  could  have  produced 
those  orations  that  have  made  the  senate  of  England, 
in  these  our  times,  a  rival  in  eloquence  to  Greece 
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and  Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  so  well  read  in  the 
writings  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  as  to  have 
transferred  their  whole  spirit  into  his  speeches,  and, 
with  their  spirit,  their  knowledge  too. 

I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  insist  on  the 
same  fund  of  learning  in  any  of  my  brethren,  as 
Cicero  persuades  us  is  necessary  to  the  composition 
of  an  orator.  On  the  contrary,  very  little  reading  is, 
I  conceive,  necessary  to  the  poet,  less  to  the  critic, 
and  the  least  of  all  to  the  politician.  For  the  first, 
perhaps,  Byshe's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  a  few  of  our 
modern  poets,  may  suffice  ;  for  the  second,  a  mode- 
rate heap  of  plays ;  and,  for  the  last,  an  indifferent 
collection  of  political  journals. 

No  say  the  truth,  I  require  no  more  than  that  a 
man  should  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  treats,  according  to  the  old  maxim 
of  law,  Quam  quisque  norit  artem  in  ed  se  exerceat. 
"With  this  alone  a  writer  may  sometimes  do  tolerably 
well ;  and,  indeed,  without  this,  all  the  other  learn- 
ing in  the  world  will  stand  him  in  little  stead. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  Thucydides  and  Livy, 
could  have  met  all  together,  and  have  clubbed  their 
several  talents  to  have  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  dancing :  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  agreed 
they  could  not  have  equalled  the  excellent  treatise 
which  Mr.  Essex  hath  given  us  on  that  subject,  en- 
titled, The  Rudiments  of  Genteel  Education.  And, 
indeed,  should  the  excellent  Mr.  Broughton  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  set  fist  to  paper,  and  to  complete  the 
above-said  rudiments,  by  delivering  down  the  true 
principles  of  athletics,  I  question  whether  the  world 
will  have  any  cause  to  lament,  that  none  of  the 
great  writers,  either  ancient  or  modern,  have  ever 
treated  about  that  noble  and  useful  art. 

To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  examples  in  so  plain  a 
case,  and  to  come  at  once  to  my  point,  I  am  apt  to 
conceive,  that  one  reason  why  many  English  writers 
have  totally  failed  in  describing  the  manners  of  upper 
life,  may  possibly  be,  that  in  reality  they  know  no- 
thing of  it. 

This  is  a  knowledge  unhappily  not  in  the  power 
of  many  authors  to  arrive  at.  Books  will  give  us  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  it ;  nor  will  the  stage  a  much 
better  :  the  fine  gentleman  formed  upon  reading  the 
former  will  almost  always  turn  out  a  pedant,  and  he 
who  forms  himself  upon  the  latter,  a  coxcomb. 

Nor  are  the  characters  drawn  from  these  models 
better  supported.  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve  copied 
nature  ;  but  they  who  copy  them  draw  as  unlike  the 
present  age  as  Hogarth  would  do  if  he  was  to  paint 
a  rout  or  a  drum  in  the  dresses  of  Titian  and  of 
Vandyke.  In  short,  imitation  here  will  not  do  the 
business.  The  picture  must  be  after  Nature  herself. 
A  true  knowledge  of  the  world  is  gained  only  by 
conversation,  and  the  manners  of  every  rank  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  known. 

Now  it  happens  that  this  higher  order  of  mortals 
is  not  to  be  seen,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  for  nothing,  in  the  streets,  shops,  and  coffee- 
houses :  nor  are  they  shown,  like  the  upper  rank  of 
animals,  for  so  much  a-piece.  In  short,  this  is  a  sight 
to  which  no  persons  are  admitted  without  one  or 
other  of  these  qualifications,  viz.  either  birth  or  for- 
tune, or,  what  is  equivalent  to  both,  the  honourable 
profession  of  a  gamester.  And,  very  unluckily  for 
the  world,  persons  so  qualified  very  seldom  care  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  bad  trade  of  writing ; 
which  is  generally  entered  upon  by  the  lower  and 
poorer  sort,  as  it  is  a  trade  which  many  think  re- 
quires no  kind  of  stock  to  set  up  with. 

Hence  those  strange  monsters  in  lace  and  em- 
broidery, in  silks  and  brocades,  with  vast  wigs  and 


hoops  ;  which,  under  the  name  of  lords  and  ladies, 
strut  the  stage,  to  the  great  delight  of  attorneys  and 
their  clerks  in  the  pit,  and  of  the  citizens  and  their 
apprentices  in  the  galleries  ;  and  which  are  no  more 
to  be  found  in  real  life  than  the  centaur,  the  chi- 
mera, or  any  other  creature  of  mere  fiction.  But  to 
let  my  reader  into  a  secret,  this  knowledge  of  upper 
life,  though  very  necessary  for  preventing  mistakes, 
is  no  very  great  resource  to  a  writer  whose  province 
is  comedy,  or  that  kind  of  novels  which,  like  this  I 
am  writing,  is  of  the  comic  class. 

What  Mr.  Pope  says  of  women  is  very  applicable 
to  most  in  this  station,  who  are,  indeed,  so  entirely 
made  up  of  form  and  affectation,  that  they  have  no 
character  at  all,  at  least  none  which  appears.  I  will 
venture  to  say  the  highest  life  is  much  the  dullest, 
and  affords  very  little  humour  or  entertainment. 
The  various  callings  in  lower  spheres  produce  the 
great  variety  of  humorous  characters  ;  whereas  here, 
except  among  the  few  who  are  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ambition,  and  the  fewer  still  who  have  a 
relish  for  pleasure,  all  is  vanity  and  servile  imitation. 
Dressing  and  cards,  eating  and  drinking,  bowing 
and  curtsying,  make  up  the  business  of  their  lives. 

Some  there  are,  however,  of  this  rank  upon  whom 
passion  exercises  its  tyranny,  and  hurries  them  far 
beyond  the  bounds  which  decorum  prescribes  ;  of 
these  the  ladies  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
noble  intrepidity,  and  a  certain  superior  contempt  of 
reputation,  from  the  frail  ones  of  meaner  degree,  as 
a  virtuous  woman  of  quality  is  by  the  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  her  sentiments  from  the  honest  wife  of  a 
yeoman  and  shopkeeper.  Lady  Bellaston  was  of 
this  intrepid  character  ;but  let  not  my  country  readers 
conclude  from  her,  that  this  is  the  general  conduct 
of  women  of  fashion,  or  that  we  mean  to  represent 
them  as  such.  They  might  as  well  suppose  that 
every  clergyman  was  represented  by  Thwackum,  or 
every  soldier  by  ensign  Northerton. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  a  greater  error  than  that 
which  universally  prevails  among  the  vulgar,  who, 
borrowing  their  opinion  from  some  ignorant  satirists, 
have  affixed  the  character  of  lewd  ness  to  these  times. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  there  never  was 
less  of  love  intrigue  carried  on  among  persons  of 
condition  than  now.  Our  present  women  have  been 
taught  by  their  mothers  to  fix  their  thoughts  only  on 
ambition  and  vanity,  and  to  despise  the  pleasures  of 
love  as  unworthy  their  regard ;  and  being  afterwards, 
by  the  care  of  such  mothers,  married  without  having 
hxisbands,  they  seem  pretty  well  confirmed  in  the 
justness  of  those  sentiments ;  whence  they  content 
themselves,  for  the  dull  remainder  of  life,  with  the 
pursuit  of  more  innocent,  but  I  am  afraid  more 
childish  amusements,  the  bare  mention  of  which  would 
ill  suit  with  the  dignity  of  this  history.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  true  characteristic  of  the  present 
beau  monde  is  rather  folly  than  vice,  and  the  only 
epithet  which  it  deserves  is  that  of  frivolous. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  letters  and  other  matters  which  attend  amours. 

JONES  had  not  been  long  at  home  before  he   re- 
ceived the  following  letter  : — 

"  I  was  never  more  surprised  than  when  I  found 
you  was  gone.  When  you  left  the  room  I  little 
imagined  you  intended  to  have  left  the  house  with- 
out seeing  me  again.  Your  behaviour  is  all  of  a 
piece,  and  convinces  me  how  much  I  ought  to  de- 
spise a  heart  which  can  doat  upon  an  idiot ;  though 
I  know  not  whether  I  should  not  admire  her  cun- 
ning more  than  her  simplicity :  wonderful  both ! 
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For  though  she  understood  not  a  word  of  what 
passed  between  us,  yet  she  had  the  skill,  the  assu- 
rance, the what  shall  I  call  it  1  to  deny  to  my 

face  that  she  knows  you,  or  ever  saw  you  before. 

Was  this  ascheme  laid  between  you,  and  have  you 

been  base  enough  to  betray  me  ! O  how  I  despise 

her,  you,  and  all  the  world,  but  chiefly  myself !  for 

1  dare  not  write  what  I  should  afterwards  run 

mad  to  read  ;  but  remember,  I  can  detest  as  violently 
as  I  have  loved." 

Jones  had  but  little  time  given  him  to  reflect  on 
this  letter,  before  a  second  was  brought  him  from  the 
same  hand  ;  and  this,  likewise,  we  shall  set  down  in 
the  precise  words. 

"  "When  you  consider  the  hurry  of  spirits  in  which 
I  must  have  writ,  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  any 
expressions  in  my  former  note. — Yet,  perhaps,  on 
reflection,  they  were  rather  too  warm.  At  least  I 
would,  if  possible,  think  all  owing  to  the  odious 
playhouse,  and  to  the  impertinence  of  a  fool,  which 

detained  me  beyond  my  appointment. How  easy 

is  it  to  think  well  of  those  we  love ! Perhaps  you 

desire  I  should  think  so.  I  have  resolved  to  see  you 
to-night ;  so  come  to  me  immediately. 

"  P.  S. — I  have  ordered  to  be  at  home  to  none  but 
yourself. 

"P.  S. — Mr.  Jones  will  imagine  I  shall  assist  him 
in  his  defence;  for  I  believe  he  cannot  desire  to 
impose  on  me  more  than  I  desire  to  impose  on 
myself. 

'•  P.  S'. — Come  immediately." 

To  men  of  intrigue  I  refer  the  determination, 
whether  the  angry  or  the  tender  letter  gave  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  Jones.  Certain  it  is,  he  had 
no  violent  inclination  to  pay  any  more  visits  that 
evening,  unless  to  one  single  person.  However,  he 
thought  his  honour  engaged,  and  had  not  this  been 
motive  sufficient,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
blow  the  temper  of  lady  Bellaston  into  that  flame  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  think  it  susceptible,  and  of 
which  he  feared  the  consequence  might  be  a  disco- 
very to  Sophia,  which  he  dreaded.  After  some  dis- 
contented walks  therefore  about  the  room,  he  %as 
preparing  to  depart,  when  the  lady  kindly  prevented 
him,  not  by  another  letter,  but  by  her  own  presence. 
She  entered  the  room  very  disordered  in  her  dress, 
and  very  discomposed  in  her  looks,  and  threw  herself 
into  a  chair,  where,  having  recovered  her  breath,  she 
said, — "  You  see,  sir,  when  women  have  gone  one 
length  too  far,  they  will  stop  at  none.  If  any  person 
would  have  sworn  this  to  me  a  week  ago,  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  of  myself."  "  I  hope,  madam," 
said  Jones,  "  ray  charming  lady  Bellaston  will  be  as 
difficult  to  believe  anything  against  one  who  is  so 
sensible  of  the  many  obligations  she  hath  conferred 
upon  him."  "  Indeed ! "  says  she,  "  sensible  of 
obligations  !  Did  I  expect  to  hear  such  cold  language 
from  Mr.  Jones  1 "  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  angel," 
said  he,  "  if,  after  the  letters  I  have  received,  the 
•  terrors  of  your  anger,  though  I  know  not  how  I  have 

deserved  it" "And  have  I  then,"  says  she  with  a 

smile,  "  so  angry  a  countenance1! — Have  I  really 
brought  a  chiding  face  with  me?" — "  If  there  be 
honour  in  man,"  said  he,  "I have  done  nothing  to 
merit  your  anger. — Y'ou  remember  the  appointment 
you  sent  me;  I  went  in  pursuance." — "  I  beseech 
you,"  cried  she,  "  do  not  run  through  the  odious 
recital. — Answer  me  but  one  question,  and  I  shall 
be  easy. — Have  you  not  betrayed  my  honour  to 
her  1 " — Jones  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  began  to 
utter  the  most  violent  protestations,  when  Partridge 
came  dancing  and  capering  into  the  room,  like  one 
drunk  with  joy,  crying  out,  "  She's  found!  she's 


found  ! — Here,  sir,  here,  she's  here, — Mrs.  Honour 
is  upon  the  stairs."  "  Stop  her  a  moment,"  cries 
Jones, — «  Here,  madam,  step  behind  the  bed,  I 
have  no  other  room  nor  closet,  nor  place  on  earth  to 
hide  you  in ;  sure  never  was  so  damned  an  accident." 
— «  "D — n'd  indeed!"  said  the  lady  as  she  went 
to  her  place  of  concealment ;  and  presently  after- 
wards in  came  Mrs.  Honour.  "  Hey-day  1"  says 
she,  "  Mr.  Jones,  what's  the  matter! — That  impu- 
dent rascal  your  servant  would  scarce  let  me  come 
up  stairs.  I  hope  he  hath  not  the  same  reason  to 
keep  me  from  you  as  he  had  at  Upton. — I  suppose 
you  hardly  expected  to  see  me ;  but  you  have  cer- 
tainly bewitched  my  lady.  Poor  dear  young  lady ! 
To  be  sure,  I  loves  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  was  my 
own  sister.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  if  you  don't 
make  her  a  good  husband !  and  to  be  sure,  if  you  do 
not,  nothing  can  be  bad  enough  for  you."  Jones 
begged  her  only  to  whisper,  for  that  there  was  a 
lady  dying  in  the  nest  room.  "  A  lady ! "  cries  she  ; 
"  ay,  I  suppose  one  of  your  ladies. — O  Mr.  Jones, 
there  are  too  many  of  them  in  the  world  ;  I  believe 
we  are  got  into  the  house  of  one,  for  my  lady 
Bellaston  I  darst  to  say  is  no  better  than  she  should 
be." — "  Hush  !  hush  !"  cries  Jones,  "  every  word 
is  overheard  in  the  next  room."  "  I  don't  care  a 
farthing"  cries  Honour,  "  I  speaks  no  scandal  of 
anyone ;  but  to  be  sure  the  servants  make  no  scruple 
of  saying  as  how  her  ladyship  meets  men  at  another 
place — where  the  house  goes  under  the  name  of  a 
poor  gentlewoman ;  but  her  ladyship  pays  the  rent, 
and  many's  the  good  thing  besides,  they  say,  she 
hath  of  her." — Here  Jones,  after  expressing  the 
utmost  uneasiness,  offered  to  stop  her  mouth  : — 
"  Hey-day !  why  sure,  Mr.  Jones,  you  will  let  me 
speak  ;  I  speaks  no  scandal,  for  I  only  says  what  I 
heard  from  others, — and  thinks  I  to  myself,  much 
good  may  it  do  the  gentlewoman  with  her  riches, 
if  she  comes  by  it  in  such  a  wicked  manner.  To  be 
sure  it  is  better  to  be  poor  and  honest."  "  The 
servants  are  villains,"  cries  Jones,  "  and  abuse 
their  lady  unjustly." — "  Ay,  to  be  sure,  servants 
are  always  villains,  and  so  my  lady  says,  and  won't 
hear  a  word  of  it." — "  No,  I  am  convinced,"  says 
Jones,  "  my  Sophia  is  above  listening  to  such  base 
scandal."  "  Nay,  I  believe  it  is  no  scandal,  neither," 
cries  Honour,  "  for  why  should  she  meet  men  at 
another  house  ! — It  can  never  be  for  any  good :  for 
if  she  had  a  lawful  design  of  being  courted,  as  to  be 
sure  any  lady  may  lawfully  give  her  company  to  men 
upon  that  account ;  why,  where  can  be  the  sense?  " — 
"  I  protest,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  can't  hear  all  this  of  a 
lady  of  such  honour,  and  a  relation  of  Sophia  ; 
besides,  you  will  distract  the  poor  lady  in  the  next 
room. — Let  me  entreat  you  to  walk  with  me  down 
stairs." — "  Nay,  sir,  if  you  won't  let  me  speak,  T 
have  done. — Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  from  my  young  lady, 
— what  would  some  men  give  to  have  this  1  But,  Mr. 
Jones,  I  think  you  are  not  over  and  above  generous, 

and  yet  I  have  heard  some  servants  say but  I  am 

sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own  I  never  saw 
the  colour  of  your  money."  Here  Jones  hastily  took 
the  letter,  and  presently  after  slipped  five  pieces  into 
her  hand.  He  then  returned  a  thousand  thanks  to 
his  dear  Sophia  in  a  whisper,  and  begged  her  to 
leave  him  to  read  her  letter :  she  presently  departed, 
not  without  expressing  much  grateful  sense  of  his 
generosity. 

Lady  Bellaston  now  came  from  behind  the  curtain. 
How  shall  I  describe  her  rage  1  Her  tongue  was  at 
first  incapable  of  utterance  ;  but  streams  of  fire 
darted  from  her  eyes,  and  well  indeed  they  might, 
for  her  heart  was  all  in  a  flame.  And  now  as  soon 
as  her  voice  found  way,  instead  of  expressing  any 
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indignation  against  Honour  or  her  own  servants, 
she  began  to  attack  poor  Jones.  "You  see,"  said 
she,  "  what  I  have  sacrificed  to  you  ;  my  reputation, 
my  honour, — gone  for  ever !  And  what  return  have 
I  found  ?  Neglected,  slighted  for  a  country  girl,  for 
an  idiot." — "What  neglect,  madam,  or  what  slight," 
cries  Jones,  "have  I  heen  guilty  of1?" — "  Mr.  Jones," 
said  she,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble ;  if  you  will 
make  me  easy,  you  must  entirely  give  her  up ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  your  intention,  show  me  the  letter." — 
"  What  letter,  madam  1"  said  Jones.  "  Nay,  surely," 
said  she,  "  you  cannot  have  the  confidence  to  deny 
your  having  received  a  letter  by  the  hands  of  that 
trollop." — "And  can  your  ladyship,"  cries  he,  "ask 
of  me  what  I  must  part  with  my  honour  before  I 
grant"?  Have  I  acted  in  such  a  manner  by  your 
ladyship1?  Could  I  be  guilty  of  betraying  this  poor 
innocent  girl  to  you,  what  security  could  you  have 
that  I  should  not  act  the  same  part  by  yourself  1  A 
moment's  reflection  will,  I  am  sure,  convince  you 
that,  a  man  with  whom  the  secrets  of  a  lady  are  not 
safe  must  be  the  most  contemptible  of  wretches." — 
"  Very  well,"  said  she, — "  I  need  not  insist  on  your 
becoming  this  contemptible  wretch  in  your  own 
opinion  ;  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  could  inform 
me  of  nothing  more  than  I  know  already.  I  see 
the  footing  you  are  upon." — Here  ensued  a  long 
conversation,  which  the  reader,  who  is  not  too 
curious,  will  thank  me  for  not  inserting  at  length. 
It  shall  suffice,  therefore,  to  inform  him,  that  lady 
Bellaston  grew  more  and  more  pacified,  and  at 
length  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  his  protesta- 
tions, that  his  meeting  with  Sophia  that  evening 
was  merely  accidental,  and  every  other  matter  which 
the  reader  already  knows,  and  which,  as  Jones  set 
before  her  in  the  strongest  light,  it  is  plain  that  she 
had  in  reality  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  him. 

She  was  not,  however,  in  her  heart  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  refusal  to  show  her  the  letter ;  so  deaf 
are  we  to  the  clearest  reason,  when  it  argues  against 
our  prevailing  passions.  She  was,  indeed,  well 
convinced  that  Sophia  possessed  the  first  place  in 
Jones's  affections ;  and  yet,  haughty  and  amorous 
as  this  lady  was,  she  submitted  at  last  to  bear  the 
second  place ;  or,  to  express  it  more  properly  in  a 
legal  phrase,  was  contented  with  the  possession  of 
that  of  which  another  woman  had  the  reversion. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  Jones  should  for  the 
future  visit  at  the  house  :  for  that  Sophia,  her  maid, 
and  all  the  servants,  would  place  these  visits  to  the 
account  of  Sophia ;  and  that  she  herself  would  be 
considered  as  the  person  imposed  upon. 

This  scheme  was  contrived  by  the  lady,  ai\d  highly 
relished  by  Jones,  who  was  indeed  glad  to  have  a 
prospect  of  seeing  his  Sophia  at  any  rate ;  and  the 
lady  herself  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  impo- 
sition on  Sophia,  which  Jones,  she  thought,  could 
not  possibly  discover  to  her  for  his  own  sake. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  first  visit,  and 
then,  after  proper  ceremonials,  the  lady  Bellaston 
returned  home. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  various  matters. 

JOXES  was  no  sooner  alone  than  he  eagerly  broke 
open  his  letter,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  have  suf- 
fered since  you  left  this  house ;  and  as  I  have  reason 
to  think  you  intend  coming  here  again,  I  have  sent 
Honour,  though  so  late  at  night,  as  she  tells  me  she 
knows  your  lodgings,  to  prevent  you.  I  charge 
you,  by  all  the  regard  you  have  for  me,  not  to  think 
of  visiting  here;  for  it  will  certainly  be  discovered  ; 
nay,  I  almost  doubt,  from  some  things  which  have 


dropped  from  her  ladyship,  that  she  is  not  already 
without  some  suspicion.  Something  favourable  per- 
haps may  happen  ;  we  must  wait  with  patience  ;  but 
I  once  more  entreat  you,  if  you  have  any  concern  for 
my  ease,  do  not  think  of  returning  hither." 

This  letter  administered  the  same  kind  of  conso- 
lation to  poor  Jones,  which  Job  formerly  received 
from  his  friends.  Besides  disappointing  all  the 
hopes  which  he  promised  to  himself  from  seeing 
Sophia,  he  was  reduced  to  an  unhappy  dilemma, 
with  regard  to  lady  Bellaston ;  for  there  are  some 
certain  engagements,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  do 
very  difficultly  admit  of  any  excuse  for  the  failure  ; 
and  to  go,  after  the  strict  prohibition  from  Sophia, 
he  was  not  to  be  forced  by  any  human  power.  At 
length,  after  much  deliberation,  Avhich  during  that 
night  supplied  the  place  of  sleep,  he  determined  to 
feign  himself  sick :  for  this  suggested  itself  as  the 
only  means  of  failing  the  appointed  visit,  without 
incensing  lady  Bellaston,  which  he  had  more  than 
one  reason  of  desiring  to  avoid. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  he  did  in  the 
morning,  was,  to  write  an  answer  to  Sophia,  which 
he  enclosed  in  one  to  Honour.  He  then  despatched 
another  to  lady  Bellaston,  containing  the  above- 
mentioned  excuse  ;  and  to  this  he  soon  received  the 
following  answer : — 

"  I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot  see  you  here  this 
afternoon,  but  more  concerned  for  the  occasion ; 
take  great  care  of  yourself,  and  have  the  best  advice, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danger. — I  am  so  tor- 
mented all  this  morning  with  fools,  that  I  have 
scarce  a  moment's  time  to  write  to  you.  Adieu. 

"P.  iS. — I  will  endeavour  to  call  on  you  this  even- 
ing, at  nine. — Be  sure  to  be  alone." 

Mr.  Jones  now  received  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Miller, 
who,  after  some  formal  introduction,  began  the 
following  speech: — "I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  wait 
upon  you  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
consider  the  ill  consequence  which  it  must  he  to  the 
reputation  of  my  poor  girls,  if  my  house  should  once 
be  talked  of  as  a  house  of  ill  fame.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  me,  therefore,  guilty  of  impertinence,  if  I  beg 
you  not  to  bring  any  more  ladies  in  at  that  time  of 
night.  The  clock  had  struck  two  before  one  of  them 
went  away." — "  I  do  assure  you,  madam,"  said 
Jones,  "  the  lady  who  was  here  last  night,  and  who 
staid  the  latest  (for  the  other  only  brought  me  a 
letter),  is  a  woman  of  very  great  fashion,  and  my 
near  relation." — "  I  don't  know  what  fashion  she  is 
of,"  answered  Mrs.  Miller;  "but  I  am  sure  no 
woman  of  virtue,  unless  a  very  near  relation  indeed, 
would  visit  a  young  gentleman  at  ten  at  night,  and 
stay  four  hours  in  his  room  with  him  alone  ;  besides, 
sir,  the  behaviour  of  her  chairmen  shows  what  she 
was ;  for  they  did  nothing  but  make  jests  all  the 
evening  in  the  entry,  and  asked  Mr.  Partridge,  in 
the  hearing  of  my  own  maid,  if  madam  intended  to 
stay  with  his  master  all  night ;  with  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  not  proper  to  be  repeated.  I  have  really  a 
great  respect  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  upon  your  own 
account ;  nay,  I  have  a  very  high  obligation  to  you 
for  your  generosity  to  my  cousin.  Indeed,  I  did 
not  know  how  very  good  you  had  been  till  lately. 
Little  did  I  imagine  to  what  dreadful  courses  the 
poor  man's  distress  had  driven  him.  Little  did  I 
think,  when  you  gave  me  the  ten  guineas,  that  you 
had  given  them  to  a  highwayman!  O  hca\cns! 
what  goodness  have  you  shown !  How  have  you 
preserved  this  family! — The  character  which  Mr. 
Allworthy  hath  formerly  given  me  of  you  was,  I 
find,  strictly  true. — And  indeed,  if  I  had  no  obliga- 
tion to  you,  my  obligations  to  him  are  such,  that,  on 
his  account,  I  should  show  you  the  utmost  respect  in 
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my  power. — Nay,  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  if  my 
daughters'  and  my  own  reputation  were  out  of  the 
case,  I  should,  for  your  own  sake,  he  sorry  that  so 
pretty  a  young  gentleman  should  converse  with  these 
women  ;  but  if  you  are  resolved  to  do  it,  I  must  beg 
you  to  take  another  lodging :  for  I  do  not  myself 
like  to  have  such  things  carried  on  under  my  roof; 
but  more  especially  upon  the  account  of  my  girls, 
who  have  little,  heaven  knows,  besides  their  charac- 
ters, to  recommend  them."  Jones  started  and 
changed  colour  at  the  name  of  Allworthy.  "  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Miller,"  answered  he,  a  little  warmly, 
"  I  do  not  take  this  at  all  kind,  I  will  never  bring 
any  slander  on  your  house  ;  but  I  must  insist  on 
seeing  what  company  I  please  in  my  own  room  ;  and 
if  that  gives  you  any  offence,  I  shall,  as  soon  as  I 
am  able,  look  out  for  another  lodging." — "  I  am 
sorry  we  must  part  then,  sir,"  said  she;  "but  I  am 
convinced  Mr.  Allworthy  himself  would  never  come 
within  my  doors,  if  he  had  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
keeping  an  ill  house." — "  Very  well,  madam,"  said 
Jones. — "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  she,  "  you  are  not 
angry  ;  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  offend  any  of 
Mr.  Allworthy's  family.  I  have  not  slept  a  wink 
all  night  about  this  matter." — "  I  am  sorry  I  have 
disturbed  your  rest,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "but  I 
beg  you  will  send  Partridge  up  to  me  immediately ;" 
which  she  promised  to  do,  and  then  with  a  very  low 
curtsy  retired. 

As  soon  as  Partridge  arrived,  Jones  fell  upon  him 
in  the  most  outrageous  manner.     "  How  often,"  said 
he,  "  am  I  to  suffer  for  your  folly,  or  rather  for  my 
own  in  keeping  you  1  is  that  tongue  of  yours  resolved 
upon  my  destruction  1"     "  "What  have  I  done,  sir  1" 
answered  affrighted  Partridge.     "  Who  was  it  gave 
you  authority  to  mention  the  story  of  the  robbery, 
or  that   the   man   you  saw  here  was  the  person  1" 
"I,   sir  1"  cries  Partridge.     "Now  don't  be  guilty 
of  a  falsehood  in  denying  it,"  said  Jones.     "  If  I  did 
mention  such  a  matter,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  am 
sure    I   thought   no   harm ;  for  I  should   not  have 
opened  my  lips,  if  it  had  not  been  to  his  own  friends 
and  relations,  who,  I  imagined,  would  have  let  it  go 
no  farther."     "  But  I  have  a   much  heavier  charge 
against  you,"  cries  Jones,  "  than  this.     How  durst 
you,    after  all  the  precautions  I  gave  you,  mention 
the  name  of  Mr.  Allworthy  in  this  house?"     Part- 
ridge denied  that  he  ever   had,  with  many  oaths. 
"How  else,"  said  Jones,  "  should   Mrs.  Miller  be 
acquainted  that  there  was  any  connexion  between 
him  and  me  1     And  it  is  but  this  moment  she  told 
me  she   respected  me  on  his  account."     "  O  Lord, 
sir,"  said  Partridge,  "  I  desire  only  to  be  heard  out ; 
and  to  be  sure,  never  was  anything  so  unfortunate  : 
hear  me  but  out,  and  you  will  own  how  wrongfully 
you  have  accused  me.     When  Mrs.  Honour  came 
down  stairs  last  night  she  met  me  in  the  entry,  and 
asked  me  when  my  master  had  heard  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy  ;  and  to  be  sure  Mrs.  Miller  heard  the  .very 
words  ;  and  the  moment  Madam  Honour  was  gone, 
she  called  me  into  the  parlour  to  her.     '  Mr.  Part- 
ridge,' says  she,  '  what  Mr.  Allworthy  is  it  that  the 
gentlewoman  mentioned  1  is  it  the  great  Mr.  All- 
worthy  of  Somersetshire  1'     '  Upon  my  word,  ma- 
dam,' says  I,    '  I  know   nothing   of    the    matter.' 
«  Sure,'  says  she,  '  your  master  is  not  the  Mr.  Jones 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Allworthy  talk  of?'     '  Upon  my 
word,  madam,'  says  I, '  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.' 
'  Then,'  says  she,  turning  to  her  daughter  Nancy, 
says  she,  "  as  sure  as  tenpence  this  is  the  very  young 
gentleman,  and  he  agrees  exactly  with  the  squire's 
description.'     The  Lord  above  knows  who  it  was 
told  her :  for   I  am  the  arrantest  villain  that  ever 
walked  upon  two  legs   if  ever  it  came  out  of  my 


mouth.  I  promise  you,  sir,  I  can  keep  a  secret 
when  I  am  desired.  Nay,  sir,  so  far  was  I  from 
:elling  her  anything  about  Mr.  Allworthy,  that  I 
old  her  the  very  direct  contrary  ;  for,  though  I  did 
lot  contradict  it  at  that  moment,  yet,  as  second 
.houghts,  they  say,  are  best,  so  when  I  came  to 
jousider  that  somebody  must  have  informed  her, 
hiiiks  I  to  myself,  1  will  put  an  end  to  the  story ; 
and  so  I  went  back  again  into  the  parlour  some  time 
afterwards,  and  says  I,  upon  my  word,  says  I,  who- 
ever, says  I,  told  you  that  this  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Jones  ;  that  is,  says  I,  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  that 
Mr.  Jones,  told  you  a  confounded  lie :  and  I  beg, 
says  I,  you  will  never  mention  any  such  matter,  says 
[ ;  for  my  master,  says  I,  will  think  I  must  have  told 
,-ou  so ;  and  I  defy  anybody  in  the  house  ever  to 
say  I  mentioned  any  such  word.  To  be  certain,  sir, 
t  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  I  have  been  thinking 
with  myself  ever  since,  how  it  was  she  came  to 
tnow  it ;  not  but  I  saw  an  old  woman  here  t'other 
day  a  begging  at  the  door,  who  looked  as  like  her 
we  saw  in  Warwickshire,  that  caused  all  that  mis- 
chief to  us.  To  be  sure  it  is  never  good  to  pass  by 
an  old  woman  without  giving  her  something,  espe- 
cially if  she  looks  at  you ;  for  all  the  world  shall 
never  persuade  me  but  that  they  have  a  great  power 
to  do  mischief,  and  to  be  sure  I  shall  never  see  an 
old  woman  again,  but  I  shall  think  to  myself,  Infan- 
dum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem." 

The  simplicity  of  Partridge  set  Jones  a  laughing, 
and  put  a  final  end  to  his  anger,  which  had  indeed 
seldom  any  long  duration  in  his  mind  ;  and,  instead 
of  commenting  on  his  defence,  he  told  him  he  in- 
tended presently  to  leave  those  lodgings,  and  ordered 
turn  to  go  and  endeavour  to  get  him  others. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Which  we  hope  will  be  very  attentively  perused  by  young 
people  of  both  sexes. 

PARTRIDGE  had  no  sooner  left  Mr.  Jones"  than  Mr. 
Nightingale,  with  whom  he  had  now  contracted  a 
great  intimacy,  came  to  him,  and,  after  a  short  salu- 
tation, said,  "  So,  Tom,  I  hear  you  had  company 
very  late  last  night.  Upon  my  soul  you  are  a  happy 
fellow,  who  have  not  been  in  town  above  a  fortnight, 
and  can  keep  chairs  waiting  at  your  door  till  two  in 
the  morning."  He  then  ran  on  with  much  common- 
place raillery  of  the  same  kind,  till  Jones  at  last  in- 
terrupted him,  saying,  "  I  suppose  you  have  re- 
ceived all  this  information  from  Mrs.  Miller,  who 
hath  been  up  here  a  little  while  ago  to  give  me 
warning.  The  good  woman  is  afraid,  it  seems,  of 
the  reputation  of  her  daughters."  "  O '.  she  is  won- 
derfully nice,"  says  Nightingale,  "  upon  that  account; 
if  you  remember,  she  would  not  let  Nancy  go-  with 
us  to  the  masquerade."  "  Nay,  upon  my  honour, 
I  think  she  's  in  the  right  of  it,"  says  Jones :  "  how- 
ever, I  have  taken  her  at  her  word,  and  have  sent 
Partridge  to  look  for  another  lodging."  "  If  you 
will,"  says  Nightingale,  "  we  may,  I  believe,  be  again 
together ;  for,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  which  I  desire 
you  won't  mention  in  the  family,  I  intend  to  quit 
the  house  to-day."  "  What,  hath  Mrs.  Miller  given 
you  warning  too,  my  friend  1"  cries  Jones.  "  No," 
answered  the  other ;  "  but  the  rooms  are  not  con- 
venient enough.  Besides,  I  am  grown  weary  of 
this  part  of  the  town.  I  want  to  be  nearer  the 
places  of  diversion ;  so  I  am  going  to  Pall-mall." 
"  And  do  you  intend  to  make  a  secret  of  your  going 
awayl"  said  Jones.  "I  promise  you,"  answered 
Nightingale,  "  I  don't  intend  to  biik  my  lodgings  ; 
but  I  have  a  private  reason  for  not  taking  a  formal 
leave."  "  Not  so  private,"  answered  Jones ;  "  I 
promise  you,  I.have  seen  it  ever  since  the  second 
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lay  of  my  coming  to  the  house.  Here  will  be  some 
wet  eyes  on  your  departure.  Poor  Nancy,  I  pity 
her,  faith !  Indeed,  Jack,  you  have  played  the  fool 
with  that  girl.  You  have  given  her  a  longing,  which 
I  am  afraid  nothing  will  ever  cure  her  of."  Night- 
ingale answered,  "  What  the  devil  would  you  have 
me  do?  would  you  have  me  marry  her  to  cure  her1?" 
"No,"  answered  Jones,  "I  would  not  have  had 
you  make  love  to  her,  as  you  have  often  done  in  my 
presence.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  blindness 
of  her  mother  in  never  seeing  it."  "  Pugh,  see  it !" 
cries  Nightingale.  "  What  the  devil  should  she  see  ?" 
"  Why,  see,"  said  Jones,  "  that  you  have  made  her 
daughter  distractedly  in  love  with  you.  The  poor 
girl  cannot  conceal  it  a  moment ;  her  eyes  are  never 
off  from  you,  and  she  always  colours  every  time  you 
come  into  the  room.  Indeed,  I  pity  her  heartily ; 
for  she  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best-natured  and 
honestest  of  human  creatures."  "  And  so,"  answered 
Nightingale,  "  according  to  your  doctrine,  one  must 
not  amuse  oneself  by  any  common  gallantries  with 
women,  for  fear  they  should  fall  in  love  with  us." 
"  Indeed,  Jack,"  said  Jones,  "  you  wilfully  misun- 
derstand me ;  I  do  not  fancy  women  are  so  apt  to 
fall  in  love  ;  but  you  have  gone  far  beyond  common 
gallantries."  "What,  do  you  suppose,"  says  Night- 
ingale, "  that  we  have  been  a-bed  together?"  "  No, 
upon  my  honour,"  answered  Jones,  very  seriously, 
"  I  do  not  suppose  so  ill  of  you  ;  nay,  I  will  go  far- 
ther, I  do  not  imagine  you  have  laid  a  regular  pre- 
meditated scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  quiet  of 
a  poor  little  creature,  or  have  even  foreseen  the  con- 
sequence :  for  I  am  sure  thou  art  a  very  good-natured 
fellow ;  and  such  a  one  can  never  be  guilty  of  a 
cruelty  of  that  kind ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  have 
pleased  your  own  vanity,  without  considering  that 
this  poor  girl  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  while 
you  have  had  no  design  but  of  amusing  an  idle  hour, 
you  have  actually  given  her  reason  to  flatter  herself 
that  you  had  the  most  serious  designs  in  her  favour. 
Prithee,  Jack,  answer  me  honestly ;  to  what  have 
tended  all  those  elegant  and  luscious  descriptions  of 
happiness  arising  from  violent  and  mutual  fondness? 
all  those  warm  professions  of  tenderness,  and  gene- 
rous disinterested  love  ?  Did  you  imagine  she  would 
not  apply  them?  or,  speak  ingenuously,  did  not 
you  intend  she  should?"  "  Upon  my  soul,  Tom," 
cries  Nightingale,  "  I  did  not  think  this  was  in  thee. 
Thou  wilt  make  an  admirable  parson.  So  I  suppose 
you  would  not  go  to  bed  to  Nancy  now,  if  she 
would  let  you  ?"  "  No,"  cries  Jones,  "  may  I  be 
d — n'd  if  I  would."  "  Tom,  Tom,"  answered  Night- 
ingale, "  last  night ;  remember  last  night • 

When  every  eye  was  closed,  and  the  pale  moon, 
And  silent  stars,  shone  conscious  of  the  theft." 

"  Lookee,  Mr.  Nightingale,"  said  Jones,  "  I  am 
no  canting  hypocrite,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  the  gift 
of  chastity,  more  than  my  neighbours.  I  have  been 
guilty  with  woman,  I  own  it ;  but  am  not  conscious 
that  I  have  ever  injured  any. — Nor  would  I,  to  pro- 
cure pleasure  to  myself,  be  knowingly  the  cause  of 
misery  to  any  human  being." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Nightingale,  "  I  believe  you, 
and  I  am  convinced  you  acquit  me  of  any  such  thing." 

"  I  do,  from  my  heart,"  answered  Jones,  "  of 
having  debauched  the  girl,  but  not  from  having 
gained  her  affections." 

"  If  1  have,"  said  Nightingale,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  time  and  absence  will  soon  wear  off  such  im- 
pressions. It  is  a  receipt  I  must  take  myself ;  for, 
to  confess  the  truth  to  you, — I  never  liked  any  girl 
half  so  much  in  my  whole  life  ;  but  I  must  let  you 
into  the  whole  secret,  Tom.  My  father  hath  pro- 
vided a  match  for  me,  with  a  woman  I  never  saw  ; 


and  she  is  now  coming  to  town,  in  order  for  me  to 
make  my  addresses  to  her. 

At  these  words  Jones  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter  ;  when  Nightingale  cried, — "  Nay,  prithee, 
don't  turn  me  into  ridicule.  The  devil  take  me  if 
I  am  not  half  mad  about  this  matter !  my  poor 
Nancy  !  Oh  !  Jones,  Jones,  I  wish  I  had  a  fortune 
in  my  own  possession.'' 

"  I  heartily  wish  you  had,"  cries  Jones  ;  "  for,  if 
this  be  the  case,  I  sincerely  pity  you  both ;  but 
surely  you  don't  intend  to  go  away  without  taking 
your  leave  of  her  t" 

"  I  would  not,"  answered  Nightingale,  "  undergo 
the  pain  of  taking  leave,  for  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
besidesj  I  am  convinced,  instead  of  answering  any 
good  purpose,  it  would  only  serve  to  inflame  my 
poor  Nancy  the  more.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  would 
not  mention  a  word  of  it  to-day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, or  to-morrow  morning,  I  intend  to  depart." 

Jones  promised  he  would  not  ;  and  said,  upon 
reflection  he  thought,  as  he  had  determined  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  her,  he  took  the  most  prudent 
method.  He  then  told  Nightingale  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  him ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  agreed  between  them,  that 
Nightingale  should  procure  him  either  the  ground 
floor,  or  the  two  pair  of  stairs  ;  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman himself  was  to  occupy  that  which  was  be- 
tween them. 

This  Nightingale,  of  whom  we  shall  be  presently 
obliged  to  say  a  little  more,  was  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  a  man  of  strict  honour,  and, 
what  is  more  rare  among  young  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  one  of  strict  honesty  too ;  yet  in  affairs  of 
love  he  was  somewhat  loose  in  his  morals  ;  not  that 
he  was  even  here  as  void  of  principle  as  gentlemen 
sometimes  are,  and  oftener  affect  to  be ;  but  it  is 
certain  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  indefensible 
treachery  to  women,  and  had,  in  a  certain  mystery, 
called  making  love,  practised  many  deceits,  which, 
if  he  had  used  in  trade,  he  would  have  been  counted 
the  greatest  villain  upon  earth. 

But  as  the  world,  I  know  not  well  for  what  rea- 
son, agree  to  see  this  treachery  in  a  better  light,  he 
was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  iniquities  of 
this  kind,  that  he  gloried  in  them,  and  would  often 
boast  of  his  skill  in  gaining  of  women,  and  his  tri- 
umphs over  their  hearts,  for  which  he  had  before 
this  time  received  some  rebukes  from  Jones,  who 
always  expressed  great  bitterness  against  any  mis- 
behaviour to  the  fair  part  of  the  species,  who,  if 
considered,  he  said,  as  they  ought  to  be,  iu  the  light 
of  the  dearest  friends,  were  to  be  cultivated, 
honoured,  and  caressed  with  the  utmost  love  and 
tenderness  ;  but,  if  regarded  as  enemies,  were  a  con- 
quest of  which  a  man  ought  rather  to  be  ashamed 
than  to  value  himself  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  short  account  of  the  history  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

JONES  this  day  eat  a  pretty  good  dinner  for  a  sick 
man,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  half  of  a  shoulder  of 
mutton.  In  the  afternoon  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Mrs.  Miller  to  drink  tea  ;  for  that  good 
woman,  having  learned,  either  by  means  of  1'ar- 
tridge,  or  by  some  other  means  natural  or  su]n-r- 
nitural,  that  he  had  a  connexion  with  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  him  in  an  angry  manner. 

Jones  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  tea-kettle  removed,  and  the  girls  sent  out  of  the 
room,  than  the  widow,  without  much  preface,  began 
as  follows  :  "  Well,  there  are  very  surprising  things 
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happen  in  this  world  ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful business  that  I  should  hare  a  relation  of  Mr. 
All  worthy  in  my  house,  and  never  know  anything 
of  the  matter.  Alas !  sir,  you  little  imagine  what 
a  friend  that  best  of  gentlemen  hath  been  to  me 
and  mine.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it ; 
it  is  owing  to  his  goodness  that  I  did  not  long  since 
perish  for  want,  and  leave  my  poor  little  wretches, 
two  destitute,  helpless,  friendless  orphans,  to  the 
care,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  world. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  though  1  am  now  reduced 
to  get  my  living  by  letting  lodgings,  I  was  bora  and 
bred  a  gentlewoman.  My  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  died  in  a  considerable  rank  :  but  he 
lived  up  to  his  pay ;  and,  as  that  expired  with  him, 
his  family,  at  his  death,  became  beggars.  We  were 
three  sisters.  One  of  us  had  the  good  luck  to  die 
soon  after  of  the  small-pox ;  a  lady  was  so  kind  as 
to  take  the  second  out  of  charity,  as  she  said,  to  wait 
upon  her.  The  mother  of  this  lady  had  been  a  ser- 
vant to  my  grandmother  ;  and,  having  inherited  a 
vast  fortune  from  her  father,  which  he  had  got  by 
pawnbroking,  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  great 
estate  and  fashion.  She  used  my  sister  so  barba- 
rously, often  upbraiding  her  with  her  birth  and 
poverty,  calling  her  in  derision  a  gentlewoman, 
that  I  believe  she  at  length  broke  the  heart  of  the 
poor  girl.  In  short,  she  likewise  died  within  a 
twelvemonth  after  my  father.  Fortune  thought  pro- 
per to  provide  better  for  me,  and  within  a  month 
from  his  decease  I  was  married  to  a  clergyman,  who 
had  been  my  lover  a  long  time  before,  and  who  had 
been  very  ill  used  by  my  father  on  that  account :  for 
though  my  poor  father  could  not  give  any  of  us  a 
shilling,  yet  he  bred  us  up  as  delicately,  considered 
•as,  and  would  have  had  us  consider  ourselves,  as 
highly  as  if  we  had  been  the  richest  heiresses.  '  But 
my  dear  husband  forgot  all  this  usage,  and  the  mo- 
ment we  became  fatherless  he  immediately  renewed 
his  addresses  to  me  so  warmly,  that  I,  who  always 
liked,  and  now  more  than  ever  esteemed  him,  soon 
complied.  Five  years  did  I  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect happiness  with  that  best  of  men,  till  at  last — 
Oh !  cruel !  cruel  fortune,  that  ever  separated  *  us, 
that  deprived  me  of  the  kindest  of  husbands  and  my 
poor  girls  of  the  tenderest  parent. — O  my  poor  girls ! 
you  never  knew  the  blessing  which  ye  lost. — I  am 
ashamed,  Mr.  Jones,  of  this  womanish  weakness ; 
but  I  shall  never  mention  him  without  tears."  "  I 
ought  rather,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "  to  be  ashamed 
that  I  do  not  accompany  you."  "  Well,  sir,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  I  was  now  left  a  second  time  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  before  :  besides  the  ter- 
rible affliction  I  was  to  encounter,  I  had  two  chil- 
dren to  provide  for;  and  was,  if  possible,  more 
pennyless  than  ever;  when  that  great,  that  good, 
that  glorious  man,  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  had  some 
little  acquaintance  with  my  husband,  accidentally 
heard  of  my  distress,  and  immediately  writ  this  4et- 
ter  to  me.  Here,  sir,  here  it  is ;  I  put  it  into  my 
pocket  to  show  it  to  you.  This  is  the  letter,  sir ;  I 
must  and  will  read  it  to  you. 
"  '  MADAM, 

"  '  I  HEAHTILT  condole  'with  vou  on  vour  late 
grievous  loss,  which  your  own  good  sense,  and  the 
excellent  lessons  you  must  hare  learnt  from  the 
worthiest  of  men,  will  better  enable  you  to  bear 
than  any  advice  which  I  am  capable  of  giving.  Nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  you,  whom  I  have  heard  to 
be  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  will  suffer  any  immo- 
derate indulgence  of  grief  to  prevent  you  from  dis- 
charging your  duty  to  those  poor  infants,  who  now 
alone  stand  in  need  of  your  tenderness. 

••  •  H..-.vr-.--.r.  a*  you  must  be  supposed  at  present 


to  be  incapable  of  much  worldly  consideration,  you 
will  pardon  my  having  ordered  a  person  to  wait  on 
you,  and  to  pay  you  twenty  guineas,  which  I  beg 
you  will  accept  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  and  believe  me  to  be,  madam,  &c.' 

"  This  letter,  sir,  I  received  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  irreparable  loss  I  have  mentioned;  and 
within  a  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr.  Allworthy, — the 
blessed  Mr.  Allworthy,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  when 
he  placed  me  hi  the  house  where  you  now  see  me, 
gave  me  a  large  sum  of  money  to  furnish  it,  and 
settled  an  annuity  of  501.  a-year  upon  me,  which  I 
have  constantly  received  ever  since.  Judge,  then, 
;  Mr.  Jones,  in  what  regard  I  must  hold  a  benefactor, 
i  to  whom  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  life,  and  of 
those  dear  children,  for  whose  sake  alone  my  life  is 
valuable.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  me  impertinent, 
Mr.  Jones  (since  I  must  esteem  one  for  whom  I 
know  Mr.  Allworthy  hath  so  much  value),  if  I  beg 
you  not  to  converse  with  these  wicked  women.  You 
are  a  young  gentleman,  and  do  not  know  half  their 
artful  wiles.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  sir,  for 
what  I  said  upon  account  of  my  house ;  you  must  be 
sensible  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  my  poor  dear  girls. 
Besides,  sir,  you  cannot  but  be  acquainted  that 
Mr.  Allworthy  himself  would  never  forgive  my  con- 
niving at  such  matters,  and  particularly  with  yon." 

;ion  my  word,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "  you 
need  make  no  farther  apology ;  nor  do  I  in  the  least 
take  anything  ill  you  have  said ;  but  give  me  leave, 
as  no  one  can  have  more  value  than  myself  for  Mr. 
Allworthy,  to  deliver  you  from  one  mistake,  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  altogether  for  his  honour ;  I 
do  assure  you,  I  am  no  relation  of  his." 

"  Alas !  sif,"  answered  she,  "  I  know  you  are  not. 
I  know  very  well  who  you  are ;  for  Mr.  Allworthy 
hath  told  me  all :  but  I  do  assure  you,  had  you 
been  twenty  times  his  son,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed more  regard  for  you  than  he  hath  often  ex- 
pressed in  my  presence.  You  need  not  be  ashamed, 
sir,  of  what  you  are ;  I  promise  you  no  good  person 
will  esteem  you  the  less  on  that  account.  No,  Mr. 
Jones,  the  words  «  dishonourable  birth*  are  non- 
sense, as  my  dear,  dear  husband  used  to  say,  unless 
the  word  '  dishonourable '  be  applied  to  the  pa- 
rents ;  for  the  children  can  derive  no  real  dishonour 
from  an  act  of  which  they  are  entirely  innocent." 

Here  Jones  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  said, 
"  Since  I  perceive,  madam,  you  really  do  know  me, 
and  Mr.  Allworthy  hath  thought  proper  to  mention 
my  name  to  you ;  and  since  yon  have  been  so  ex- 
plicit with  me  as  to  your  own  aflairs,  I  will  acquaint 
you  with  some  more  circumstances  concerning  my- 
self." And  these  Mrs.  Miller  having  expressed  great 
desire  and  curiosity  to  hear,  he  began  and  related 
to  her  his  whole  history,  without  once  mentioning 
the  name  of  Sophia. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  honest  mrm^  by 
means  of  which  they  give  an  easy  credit  to  each 
other.  Mrs.  Miller  believed  all  which  Jones  told 
her  to  be  true,  and  expressed  much  pity  and  con- 
cern for  him.  She  was  beginning  to  comment  on 
the  story,  but  Jones  interrupted  her ;  for,  as  the  hour 
of  assignation  now  drew  nigh,  he  began  to  stipulate 
for  a  second  interview  with  the  lady  that  evening, 
which  he  promised  should  be  the  last  at  her  house ; 
swearing,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  one  of 
great  distinction,  and  that  nothing  but  what  was 
entirely  innocent  was  to  pass  between  them ;  and  I 
do  iirmly  believe  he  intended  to  keep  his  word. 

- .  Miller  was  at  length  prevailed  on,  and  Jones 
departed  to  his  chamber,  where  he  sat  alone  till 
twelve  o'clock,  but  no  lady  Bellaston  appeared. 

As  we  have  said  that  this  lady  had  a  great  affection 
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for  Jones,  and  as  it  must  have  appeared  that  she 
really  had  so,  the  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  at 
the  first  failure  of  her  appointment,  as  she  appre- 
hended him  to  be  confined  by  sickness,  a  season 
when  friendship  seems  most  to  require  such  visits. 
This  behaviour,  therefore,  in  the  lady,  may,  by 
Borne,  be  condemned  as  unnatural ;  but  that  is 
not  our  fault ;  for  our  business  is  only  to  record 
truth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  a  scene  which  we  doubt  not  will  affect  all 
our  readers- 

MR.  JONES  closed  not  his  eyes  during  all  the  former 
part  of  the  night ;  not  owing  it  to  any  uneasiness 
which  he  conceived  at  being  disappointed  by  lady 
Bellaston ;  nor  was  Sophia  herself,  though  most  of 
his  waking  hours  were  justly  to  be  charged  to  her 
account,  the  present  cause  of  dispelling  his  slumbers. 
In  fact,  poor  Jones  was  one  of  the  best-natured  fel- 
lows alive,  and  had  all  that  weakness  which  is  called 
compassion,  and  which  distinguishes  this  imperfect 
character  from  that  noble  firmness  of  mind,  which 
rolls  a  man,  as  it  were,  within  himself,  and  like  a 
polished  bowl,  enables  him  to  run  through  the 
world  without  being  once  stopped  by  the  calamities 
which  happen  to  others.  He  could  not  help,  there- 
fore, compassionating  the  situation  of  poor  Nancy, 
whose  love  for  Mr.  Nightingale  seemed  to  him  so 
apparent,  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  blindness  of 
her  mother,  who  had  more  than  once,  the  preceding 
evening,  remarked  to  him  the  great  change  in  the 
temper  of  her  daughter,  "  who  from  being,"  she 
said,  "one  of  the  liveliest,  merriest  •girls  in  the 
world,  was,  on  a  sudden,  become  all  gloom  and 
melancholy." 

Sleep,  however,  at  length  got  the  better  of  all  re- 
sistance ;  and  now,  as  if  he  had  already  been  a  deity, 
as  the  ancients  imagined,  and  an  offended  one  too, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  dear-bought  conquest. — To 
speak  simply,  and  without  any  metaphor,  Mr.  Jones 
slept  till  eleven  the  next  morning,  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  continued  in  the  same  quiet  situation 
much  longer,  had  not  a  violent  uproar  awakened 
him. 

Partridge  was  now  summoned,  who,  being  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  answered,  "  That  there  was  a 
dreadful  hurricane  below  stairs ;  that  Miss  Nancy 
•was  in  fits  ;  and  that  the  other  sister,  and  the  mother, 
were  both  crying  and  lamenting  over  her."  Jones 
expressed  much  concern  at  this  news ;  which  Par- 
tridge endeavoured  to  relieve,  by  saying,  with  a 
smile,  "  he  fancied  the  young  lady  was  in  no  danger 
of  death  ;  for  that  Susan  "  (which  was  the  name  of 
the  maid)  "  had  given  him  to  understand,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  common  affair.  In  short,"  said 
he,  "  Miss  Nancy  hath  had  a  mind  to  be  as  wise 
as  her  mother ;  that's  all :  she  was  a  little  hungry,  it 
seems,  and  so  sat  down  to  dinner  before  grace  was 
said  ;  and  so  there  is  a  child  coming  for  the  Found- 
ling Hospital." "Prithee,  leave  thy  stupid  jest- 
ing," cries  Jones.  "  Is  the  misery  of  these  poor 
wretches  a  -subject  of  mirth?  Go  immediately  to 
Mrs.  Miller,  and  tell  her  I  beg  leave — Stay,  you  will 
make  some  blunder ;  I  will  go  myself ;  for  she  de- 
sired me  to  breakfast  Avith  her."  He  then  rose  and 
dressed  himself  as  fast  as  he  could:  and  while  he 
was  dressing,  Partridge,  notwithstanding  many 
severe  rebukes,  could  not  avoid  throwing  forth  cer- 
tain pieces  of  brutality,  commonly  called  jests,  on 
this  occasion.  Jones  was  no  sooner  dressed  than  he 
walked  down  stairs,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  was 
presently  admitted  by  the  maid,  into  the  outward 


parlour,  which  was  as  empty  of  company  as  it  was 
of  any  apparatus  for  eating.  Mrs.  Miller  was  in  the 
inner  room  with  her  daughter,  whence  the  maid 
presently  brought  a  message  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  That 
her  mistress  hoped  he  would  excuse  the  disap- 
pointment, but  an  accident  had  happened,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  at  breakfast  that  day  ;  and  begged  his 
pardon  for  not  sending  him  up  notice  sooner." 
Jones  desired,  "  she  would  give  herself  no  trouble 
about  anything  so  trifling  as  his  disappointment ; 
that  he  was  heartily  sorry  for  the  occasion  ;  and 
that  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her,  she  might 
command  him." 

He  had  scarce  spoke  these  words,  when  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  heard  them  all,  suddenly  threw  open 
the  door,  and  coming  out  to  him,  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
said,  "  O,  Mr.  Jones  !  you  are  certainly  one  of  the 
best  young  men  alive.  I  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  kind  offer  of  your  sendee  ;  but,  alas  ! 
sir,  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  preserve  my  poor  girl. 
— O  my  child  !  my  child !  she  is  undone,  she  is  ruined 
for. ever!"  "I  hope,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "no 

villain  " "  O,  Mr.  Jones !"  said  she,  "  that  villain 

who  yesterday  left  my  lodgings,  hath  betrayed  my 
poor  girl ;  hath  destroyed  her — I  know  you  are  a 
man  of  honour.  Yon  have  a  good — a  noble  heart, 
Mr.  Jones.  The  actions  to  which  I  have  been  my- 
self a  witness,  could  proceed  from  no  other.  I  will 
tell  you  all :  nay,  indeed,  it  is  impossible,  after  what 
hath  happened,  to  keep  it  a  secret.  That  Nightin- 
gale, that  barbarous  villain,  hath  undone  my 
daughter.  She  is — she  is — oh  '.  Mr.  Jones,  my  girl 
is  with  child  by  him  ;  and  in  that  condition  he  hath 
deserted  her.  Here  !  here,  sir,  is  his  cruel  letter  : 
read  it,  Mr.  Jones,  and  tell  me  if  such  another 
monster  lives." 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 
"  DEAR  NANCY, 

"  As  I  found  it  impossible  to  mention  to  you 
what,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  no  less  shocking  to  you, 
than  it  is  to  me,  I  have  taken  this  method  to  inform 
you,  that  my  father  insists  upon  my  immediately 
paying  my  addresses  to  a  young  lady  of  fortune, 
whom  he  hath  provided  for  my — I  need  not  write 
the  detested  word.  Your  own  good  understanding 
will  make  you  sensible,  how  entirely  I  am  obliged 
to  an  obedience,  by  which  I  shall  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  your  dear  arms.  The  fondness  of  your 
mother  may  encourage  you  to  trust  her  with  the  un- 
happy consequence  of  our  love,  which  may  be  easily 
kept  a  secret  from  the  world,  and  for  which  I  will 
take  care  to  provide,  as  I  will  for  you.  I  wish  you 
may  feel  less  on  this  account  than  I  have  suffered  ; 
but  summon  all  your  fortitude  to  your  assistance, 
and  forgive  and  forget  the  man,  whom  nothing  but 
the  prospect  of  certain  ruin  could  have  forced  to 
write  this  letter.  I  bid  you  forget  me,  1  mean  only 
as  a  lover ;  but  the  best  of  friends  you  shall  ever 
find  in  your  faithful,  though  unhappy, 

J.  N." 

"When  Jones  had  read  this  letter,  they  both  stood 
silent  during  a  minute,  looking  at  each  other ;  at 
last  he  began  thus :  "  I  cannot  express,  madam, 
how  much  I  am  shocked  at  what  I  have  read  ;  yet 
let  me  beg  you,  in  one  particular,  to  take  tin'  writer's 
advice.  Consider  the  reputation  of  your  daughter." 

"It  is  gone,  it  is  lost,  Mr.  Jones,"  cried  she, 

"  as  well  as  her  innocence.  She  received  the  letter 
in  a  room  full  of  company,  and  immediately  swoon- 
ing away  upon  opening  it,  the  contents  were 
known  to  every  one  present.  But  the  loss  of  her 
reputation,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst;  I  shall  lose 
my  child  j  she  hath  attempted  twice  to  destroy  h»>r- 
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self  already :  and  though  she  hath  been  hitherto 
prevented,  TOWS  she  will  not  outlive  it ;  nor  could 
I  myself  outlive  any  accident  of  that  nature. — What 
then  will  become  of  my  little  Betsy,  a  helpless 
infant  orphan  1  and  the  poor  little  wretch  will,  I 
believe,  break  her  heart  at  the  miseries  with  which 
she  sees  her  sister  and  myself  distracted,  while  she 
is  ignorant  of  the  cause.  O  'tis  the  most  sensible, 
awl  best-natured  little  thing  !  The  barbarous,  cruel 

hath  destroyed  us  all.     O  my  poor  children! 

Is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  cares  1  Is  this  the  fruit 
of  all  my  prospects  1  Have  I  so  cheerfully  under- 
gone all  the  labours  and  duties  of  a  mother  1  Have 
I  been  so  tender  of  their  infancy,  so  careful  of  their 
education  1  Have  I  been  toiling  so  many  years, 
denying  myself  even  the  conveniences  of  life,  to 
provide  some  little  sustenance  for  them,  to  lose  one 
or  both  in  such  a  mannerl"  "Indeed,  madam," 
said  Jones,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  pity  you  from 
my  soul." — "  O  !  Mr.  Jones,"  answered  she,  "even 
you,  though  I  know  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  can 
have  no  idea  of  what  I  feel.  The  best,  the  kindest, 
the  most  dutiful  of  children !  O  my  poor  Nancy, 
the  darling  of  my  soul !  the  delight  of  my  eyes !  the 
pride  of  my  heart !  too  much,  indeed,  my  pride  ;  for 
to  those  foolish,  ambitious  hopes,  arising  from  her 
beauty,  I  owe  her  ruin.  Alas  '.  I  saw  with  pleasure 
the  liking  which  this  young  man  had  for  her.  I 
thought  it  an  honourable  affection;  and  flattered 
my  foolish  vanity  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  her 
married  to  one  so  much  her  superior.  And  a  thou- 
sand times  in  my  presence,  nay,  often  in  yours,  he 
hath  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  encourage  these 
hopes  by  the  most  generous  expressions  of  disinter- 
ested love,  which  he  hath  always  directed  to  my 
poor  girl,  and  which  I,  as  well  as  she,  believed  to 
be  real.  Could  I  have  believed  that  these  were  only 
snares  laid  to  betray  the  innocence  of  my  child,  and 
for  the  ruin  of  us  all?" — At  these  words  little  Betsy 
came  running  into  the  room,  crying,  "  Dear  mamma, 
for  heaven's  sake  come  to  my  sister ;  for  she  is  in 
another  fit,  and  my  cousin  can't  hold  her."  Mrs. 
Miller  immediately  obeyed  the  summons  ;  but  first 
ordered  Betsy  to  stay  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  begged 
him  to  entertain  her  a  few  minutes,  saying,  in  the 
most  pathetic  voice,  "  Good  heaven  !  let  me  preserve 
one  of  my  children  at  least." 

Jones,  in  compliance  with  this  request,  did  all  he 
could  to  comfort  the  little  girl,  though  he  was,  in 
eality,  himself  very  highly  affected  with  Mrs.  Miller's 
tory.  He  told  her  "  Her  sister  would  be  soon  very 
well"  again ;  that  by  taking  on  in  that  manner  she 
would  not  only  make  her  sister  worse,  but  make  her 
mother  ill  too."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  says  she,  "  I  would 
not  do  anything  to  hurt  them  for  the  world.  I  would 
>urst  my  heart  rather  than  they  should  see  me  cnv 
— But  my  poor  sister  can't  see  me  cry. — I  am  afraid 
she  will  never  be  able  to  see  me  cry  any  more.  In- 
deed, I  can't  part  with  her  ;  indeed,  I  can't. — And 
ihen  poor  mamma  too,  what  will  become  of  her  t — 
She  says  she  will  die  too,  and  leave  me-:  but  I  am 
resolved  I  won't  be  left  behind."  "  And  are  you 
not  afraid  to  die,  my  little  Betsy  1"  said  Jones. 
"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  I  was  always  afraid  to  die  ; 
because  I  must  have  left  my  mamma,  and  my  sister ;  but 
I  am  not  afraid  of  going  anywhere  with  those  I  love." 
Jones  was  so  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he 
eagerly  kissed  the  child ;  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Miller 
returned,  saying,  "  She  thanked  heaven  Nancy  was 
now  come  to  herself.  And  now,  Betsy,"  says  she, 
"  you  may  go  in,  for  your  sister  is  better,  and  longs 
to  see  you."  She  then  turned  to  Jones,  and  began 
to  renew  her  apologies  for  having  disappointed  him 
of  his  breakfast. 


'I  hope,  madam,"  says  Jones,  "I  shall  have  a 
more  exquisite  repast  than  any  you  could  have  pro- 
vided for  me.  This,  I  assure  you,  will  be  the  case, 
if  I  can  do  any  service  to  this  little  family  of  love. 
But  whatever  success  may  attend  my  endeavours,  I 
am  resolved  to  attempt  it.  I  am  very  much  deceived 
in  Mr.  Nightingale,  if,  notwithstanding  what  hath 
happened,  he  hath  not  much  goodness  of  heart  at 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  a  very  violent  affection  for 
your  daughter.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  think  the  pic- 
ture which  I  shall  lay  before  him  will  affect  him. 
Endeavour,  madam,  to  comfort  yourself,  and  M." 
Nancy,  as  well  as  you  can.  I  will  go  instantly  in 
quest  of  Mr.  Nightingale ;  and  I  hope  to  bring  you 
good  news." 

Mrs.  Miller  fell  upon  her  knees  and  invoked  all 
the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  Mr.  Jones  ;  to  which 
she  afterwards  added  the  most  passionate  expressions 
of  gratitude.  He  then  departed  to  find  Mr.  Night- 
ingale, and  the  good  woman  returned  to  comfort  her 
daughter,  who  was  somewhat  cheered  at  what  her 
mother  told  her  ;  and  both  joined  in  resounding  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Jones. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  interview  between  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Nightingale. 
THE  good  or  evil  we  confer  on  others  very  often,  I 
believe,  recoils  on  ourselves.  For  as  men  of  a 
benign  disposition  enjoy  their  own  acts  of  benefi- 
cence equally  with  those  to  whom  they  are  done, 
so  there  are  scarce  any  natures  so  entirely  diabolical, 
as  to  be  capable  of  doing  injuries,  without  paying 
themselves  some  pangs,  for  the  ruin  they  bring  on 
their  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  at  least,  was  not  such  a  person. 
On  the  contrary,  Jones  found  him  in  his  new  lodg- 
ings, sitting  melancholy  by  the  fire,  and  silently 
lamenting  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  he  had 
placed  poor  Nancy.  He  no  sooner  saw  his  friend 
appear  than  he  arose  hastily  so  meet  him ;  and  after 
much  congratulation  said,  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
opportune  than  this  kind  visit ;  for  I  was  never  more 
in  the  spleen  in  my  life." 

"  I  am  sorry,'"  anyered  Jones,  "  that  I  bring  news 
very  unlikely  to  rerove  you  ;  nay,  what  I  am  con- 
vinced must,  of  all  other,  shock  you  the  most. 
However,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  it. 
Without  further  preface,  then,  I  come  to  you,  Mr. 
Nightingale,  from  a  worthy  family,  which  you  have 
involved  in  misery  and  ruin."  Mr.  Nightingale 
changed  colour  at  these  words  ;  but  Jones,  without 
regarding  it,  proceeded,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  to 
paint  the  tragical  story  with  which  the  reader  was 
acquainted  in  the  last  chapter. 

Nightingale  never  once  interrupted  the  narration, 
though  he  discovered  violent  emotions  at  many 
parts  of  it.  But  when  it  was  concluded,  after  fetch- 
ing a  deep  sigh,  he  said,  "  What  you  tell  me,  my 
friend,  affects  me  in  the  tenderest  manner.  Sure 
there  never  was  so  cursed  an  accident  as  the  poor 
girl's  betraying  my  letter.  Her  reputation  might 
otherwise  have  been  safe,  and  the  affair  might  have 
remained  a  profound  secret ;  and  then  the  girl 
might  have  gone  off  never  the  worse  ;  for  many  such 
things  happen  in  this  town :  and  if  the  husband 
should  suspect  a  little,  when  it  is  too  late,  it  will  be 
his  wiser  conduct  to  conceal  his  suspicion  both  from 
his  wife  and  the  world." 

"  Indeed,  my  friend,"  answered  Jones,  "  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case  with  your  poor  Nancy. 
You  have  so  entirely  gained  her  affections,  that  it 
is  the  loss  of  you,  and  not  of  her  reputation,  which 
afflicts  her,  and  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  her 
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and  her  family."  "  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  promise 
you,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  she  hath  my  affections  so 
absolutely,  that  my  wife,  whoever  she  is  to  be,  will 
have  very  little  share  in  them."  "  And  is  it  possible 
then,"  said  Jones,  "  you  can  think  of  deserting  her  1" 
"  Why,  what  can  I  do  1"  answered  the  other.  "  Ask 
Miss  Nancy,"  replied  Jones  warmly.  "  In  the  con- 
dition to  which  you  have  reduced  her,  I  sincerely 
think  she  ought  to  determine  what  reparation  you 
shall  make  her.  Her  interest  alone,  and  not  yours, 
ought  to  be  your  sole  consideration.  But  if  you  ask 
me  what  you  shall  do,  what  can  you  do  less," 
cries  Jones,  "  than  fulfil  the  expectations  of  her 
family,  and  her  own  1  Nay,  I  sincerely  tell  you,  they 
were  mine  too,  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  together. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  presume  on  the  friendship 
you  have  favoured  me  with,  moved  as  I  am  with 
compassion  for  those  poor  creatures.  But  your  own 
heart  will  best  suggest  to  you,  whether  you  have 
never  intended,  by  your  conduct,  to  persuade  the 
mother,  as  well  as  the  daughter,  into  an  opinion, 
that  you  designed  honourably :  and  if  so,  though 
there  may  have  been  no  direct  promise  of  marriage 
in  the  case,  I  will  leave  to  your  own  good  under- 
standing, how  far  you  are  bound  to  proceed." 

"  Nay,  I  must  not  only  confess  what  you  have 
hinted,"  said  Nightingale ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  even 
that  very  promise  you  mention  I  have  given." 
"  And  can  you,  after  owning  that,"  said  Jones, 
"hesitate  a  moment1?"  "Consider,  my  friend," 
answered  the  other ;  "  I  know  you  are  a  man  of 
honour,  and  would  advise  no  one  to  act  contrary  to 
its  rules ;  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  can  I, 
after  this  publication  of  her  disgrace,  think  of  such 
an  alliance  with  honour?"  "Undoubtedly,"  re- 
plied Jones,  "  and  the  very  best  and  truest  honour, 
which  is  goodness,  requires  it  of  you.  As  you  men- 
tion a  scruple  of  this  kind,  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
examine  it.  Can  you  with  honour  be  guilty  of 
having  under  false  pretences  deceived  a  young 
woman  and  her  family,  and  of  having  by  these  means 
treacherously  robbed  her  of  her  innocence  1  Can 
you,  with  honour,  be  the  knowing,  the  wilful  occa- 
sion, nay,  the  artful  contriver  of  the  ruin  of  a  human 
being  1  Can  you,  with  honour,  destroy  the  fame, 
the  peace,  nay,  probably,  both  the  life  and  soul  too, 
of  this  creature  1  Can  honour  bear  the  thought, 
that  this  creature  is  a  tender,  helpless,  defenceless, 
young  woman  1  A  young  woman,  who  loves,  who 
doats  on  you,  who  dies  for  you ;  who  hath  placed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  your  promises;  and  to 
that  confidence  hath  sacrificed  everything  which  is 
dear  to  her  !  Can  honour  support  such  contempla- 
tions as  these  a  moment  1" 

"  Common  sense,  indeed,"  said  Nightingale, 
"  warrants  all  you  say  ;  but  yet  you  well  know  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  so  contrary  to  it,  that,  was  I 
to  marry  a  whore,  though  my  own,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  ever  showing  my  face  again." 

"  Fie  upon  it,  Mr.  Nightingale  !"  said  Jones,  "  do 
not  call  her  by  so  ungenerous  a  name :  when  you 
promised  to  marry  her  she  became  your  wife ;  and 
she  hath  sinned  more  against  prudence  than  virtue. 
And  what  is  this  world  which  you  would  be  ashamed 
to  face  but  the  vile,  the  foolish,  and  the  profligate  t 
Forgive  me  if  I  say  such  a  shame  must  proceed 
from  false  modesty,  which  always  attends  false 
honour  as  its  shadow. — But  I  arn  well  assured  there 
is  not  a  man  of  real  sense  and  goodness  in  the  world 
who  would  not  honour  and  applaud  the  action. 
But,  admit  no  other  would,  would  not  your  own 
heart,  my  friend,  applaud  it!  And  do  not  the 
warm,  rapturous  sensations,  which  we  feel  from  the 
consciousness  of  an  honest,  noble,  generous,  bene- 


volent action,  convey  more  delight  to  the  mind  than 
the  undeserved  praise  of  millions  1  Set  the  alterna- 
tive fairly  before  your  eyes.  On  the  one  side,  see 
this  poor,  unhappy,  tender,  believing  girl,  in  the 
arms  of  her  wretched  mother,  breathing  her  last. 
Hear  her  breaking  heart  in  agonies,  sighing  out 
your  name ;  and  lamenting,  rather  than  accusing, 
the  cruelty  which  weighs  her  down  to  destruction. 
Paint  to  your  imagination  the  circumstances  of  her 
fond  despairing  parent,  driven  to  madness,  or,  per- 
haps, to  death,  by  the  loss  of  her  lovely  daughter. 
View  the  poor,  helpless,  orphan  infant ;  and  when 
your  mind  hath  dwelt  a  moment  only  on  such  ideas, 
consider  yourself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin  of  this 
poor,  little,  worthy,  defenceless  family.  On  the 
other  side,  consider  yourself  as  relieving  them  from 
their  temporary  sufferings.  Think  with  what  joy, 
with  what  transports  that  lovely  creature  will  fly  to 
your  arms.  See  her  blood  returning  to  her  pale 
cheeks,  her  fire  to  her  languid  eyes,  and  raptures  to 
her  tortured  breast.  Consider  the  exultations  of 
her  mother,  the  happiness  of  all.  Think  of  this 
little  family  made  by  one  act  of  yours  completely 
happy.  Think  of  this  alternative,  and  sure  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  friend  if  it  requires  any  long  delibe- 
ration whether  he  will  sink  these  wretches  down 
for  ever,  or,  by  one  generous,  noble  resolution, 
raise  them  all  from  the  brink  of  misery  and  despair 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  happiness.  Add  lo 
this  but  one  consideration  more  ;  the  consideration 
that  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do — That  the  misery  from 
which  you  will  relieve  these  poor  people  is  the 
misery  which  you  yourself  have  wilfully  brought 
upon  them." 

"  O,  my  dear  friend  !"  cries  Nightingale,  "  I  wanted 
not  your  eloquence  to  rouse  me.  I  pity  poor  Nancy 
from  my  soul,  and  would  willingly  give  anything 
in  my  power  that  no  familiarities  had  ever  passed 
between  us.  Nay,  believe  me,  I  had  many  strug- 
gles with  my  passion  before  I  could  prevail  with 
myself  to  write  that  cruel  letter,  which  hath  caused 
all  the  misery  in  that  unhappy  family.  If  I  had  no 
inclinations  to  consult  but  my  own,  I  would  marry 
her  to-morrow  morning  :  I  would,  by  heaven  !  but 
you  will  easily  imagine  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  prevail  on  my  father  to  consent  to  such  a  match  ; 
besides,  he  hath  provided  another  for  me  ;  and  to- 
morrow, by  his  express  command,  I  am  to  wait  on 
the  lady." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  your  father," 
said  Jones ;  "  but,  suppose  he  could  be  persuaded, 
would  you  yourself  consent  to  the  only  means  of 
preserving  these  poor  people  1"  "  As  eagerly  as  I 
would  pursue  my  happiness,"  answered  Nightin- 
gale :  "for  I  never  shall  find  it  in  any  other  wo- 
man.— O,  my  dear  friend !  could  you  imagine  what 
I  have  felt  within  these  twelve  hours  for  my  poor 
girl,  I  am  convinced  she  would  not  engross  all 
your  pity.  Passion  leads  me  only  to  her;  and,  if 
I  had  any  foolish  scruples  of  honour,  you  have  fully 
satisfied  them  :  could  my  father  be  induced  to  com- 
ply with  my  desires,  nothing  would  be  wanting 
to  complete  my  own  happiness  or  that  of  my 
Nancy." 

"  Then  I  am  resolved  to  undertake  it,"  said 
Jones.  "  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  in  what- 
ever light  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  this  aiuiir, 
which,  you  may  depend  on  it,  could  not  othcru  Nt 
be  long  hid  from  him:  for  things  of  this  iKilutv 
make  a  quick  progress  when  once  they  get  abroad, 
as  this  unhappily  hath  already.  Besides,  should  any 
fatal  accident  follow,  as  upon  my  soul  I  am  afraid 
will,  unless  immediately  prevented,  the  public  would 
ring  of  your  name  in  a  manner  which,  if  your  father 
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hath  common  humanity,  must  offend  him.  If  you 
will  therefore  tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  old  gen- 
tleman, I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  the  business ; 
which,  while  I  pursue,  you  cannot  do  a  more  ge- 
nerous action  than  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  poor 
girl.  You  will  find  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  family." 

Nightingale  immediately  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  now,  having  acquainted  Jones  with  his 
father's  lodging,  and  the  coffee-house  where  he 
would  most  probably  find  him,  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "  My  dear  Tom,  you  are  going 
to  undertake  an  impossibility.  If  you  knew  my 
father  you  would  never  think  of  obtaining  his  con- 
sent.  Stay,  there  is  one  way — suppose  you  told 

him  I  was  already  married,  it  might  be  easier  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  fact  after  it  was  done ;  and, 
upon  my  honour,  I  am  so  affected  with  what  you 
have  said,  and  I  love  my  Nancy  so  passionately,  I 
almost  wish  it  was  done,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence." 

Jones  greatly  approved  the  hint,  and  promised 
to  pursue  it.  They  then  separated,  Nightingale 
to  visit  his  Nancy,  and  Jones  in  quest  of  the  old 
gentleman. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
What  passed  between   Jones  and  old  Mr.   Nightingale  ;  with 

the  arrival  of  a  person  uot  yet  me.itioiied  in  this  hL-tory. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  sa- 
tirist, which  denies  the  divinity  of  fortune,  and  the 
opinion  of  Seneca  to  the  same  purpose  ;  Cicero,  who 
was,  I  believe,  a  wiser  man  than  either  of  them,  ex- 
pressly holds  the  contrary ;  and  certain  it  is,  there 
are  some  incidents  in  life  so  very  strange  and  unac- 
countable, that  it  seems  to  require  more  than  human 
skill  and  foresight  in  producing  them. 

Of  this  kind  was  what  now  happened  to  Jones, 
who  found  Mr.  Nightingale  the  elder  in  so  critical 
a  minute,  that  Fortune,  if  she  was  really  worthy  all 
the  worship  she  received  at  Rome,  could  not  have 
contrived  such  another.  In  short,  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  the  father  of  the  young  lady  whom  he 
intended  for  his  son,  had  been  hard  at  it  for  nfany 
hours  ;  and  the  latter  was  just  now  gone,  and  had 
left  the  former  delighted  with  the  thoughts  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  a  long  contention,  which  had 
been  between  the  two  fathers  of  the  future  bride 
and  bridegroom  ;  in  which  both  endeavoured  to 
overreach  the  other,  and,  as  it  not  rarely  happens 
in  such  cases,  both  had  retreated  fully  satisfied  of 
having  obtained  the  victory. 

This  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Jones  now  visited, 
was  what  they  call  a  man  of  the  world  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  who  directs  his  conduct  in  this  world 
as  one  who,  being  fully  persuaded  there  is  no  other, 
is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  this.  In  his  early 
years  he  had  been  bred  to  trade ;  but,  having  ac- 
quired a  very  good  fortune,  he  had  lately  declined 
his  business  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  had 
changed  it  from  dealing  in  goods,  to  dealing  only 
in  money,  of  which  he  had  always  a  plentiful  fund 
at  command,  and  of  which  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  make  a  very  plentiful  advantage,  sometimes  of 
the  necessities  of  private  men,  and  sometimes  of 
those  of  the  public.  He  had  indeed  conversed  so 
entirely  with  money,  that  it  may  be  almost  doubted, 
•whether  he  imagined  there  was  any  other  thing 
really  existing  in  the  world ;  this  at"  least  may  be 
certainly  averred,  that  he  firmly  believed  nothing 
else  to  have  any  real  value. 

The  reader  will,  I  fancy,  allow  that  Fortune  could 
not  have  culled  out  a  more  improper  person  for  Mr. 
Jones  to  attack  with  any  probability  of  success  ;  nor 


j  could  the  whimsical  lady  have  directed  this  attack 
at  a  more  unseasonable  time. 

As  money  then  was  always  uppermost  in  this 
gentleman's  thoughts,  so  the  moment  he  saw  a 
stranger  within  his  doors  it  immediately  occurred 
to  his  imagination,  that  such  stranger  was  either 
come  to  bring  him  money,  or  to  fetch  it  from  him. 
And  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  thoughts 
prevailed,  he  conceived  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
idea  of  the  person  who  approached  him. 

Unluckily  for  Jones,  the  latter  of  these  was  the 
ascendant  at  present ;  for  as  a  young  gentleman 
had  visited  him  the  day  before,  with  a  bill  from 
his  son  for  a  play  debt,  he  apprehended,  at  the  first 
sight  of  Jones,  that  he  was  come  on  such  another 
errand.  Jones  therefore  had  no  sooner  told  him 
that  he  was  come  on  his  son's  account  than  the 
old  gentleman,  being  confirmed  in  his  suspicion, 
burst  forth  into  an  exclamation,  "  That  he  would 
lose  his  labour."  "  Is  it  then  possible,  sir,"  an- 
swered Jones,  "that  you  can  guess  my  business  1" 
"  If  I  do  guess  it,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  repeat 
again  to  you,  you  will  lose  your  labour.  What, 
I  suppose,  you  are  one  of  those  sparks  who  lead 
my  son  into  all  those  scenes  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, which  will  be  his  destruction  1  but  I 
shall  pay  no  more  of  his  bills,  I  promise  you.  I 
expect  he  will  quit  all  such  company  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  I  had  imagined  otherwise,  I  should  not 
have  provided  a  wife  for  him ;  for  I  would  be  in- 
strumental in  the  ruin  of  nobody."  "  How,  sir," 
said  Jones,  "  and  was  this  lady  of  your  providing  1" 
"Pray,  sir,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  "how 
comes  it  to  be  any  concern  of  yours  1'' — "Nay, 
dear  sir,"  replied  Jones,  "  be  not  offended  that  I 
interest  myself  in  \\hat  regards  your  son's  happi- 
ness, for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  honour  and 
value.  It  was  upon  that  very  account  I  came  to 
wait  upon  you.  I  can't  express  the  satisfaction 
you  have  given  me  by  what  you  say ;  for  I  do 
assure  you  your  son  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  honour. — Nay,  sir,  it  is  not  easy  to 
express  the  esteem  I  have  for  you ;  who  could  be 
so  generous,  so  good,  so  kind,  so  indulgent  to 
provide  such  a  match  for  your  son  ;  a  woman,  who, 
I  dare  swear,  will  make  him  one  of  the  happiest  men 
upon  earth." 

There  is  scarce  anything  which  so  happily  in- 
troduces men  to  our  good  liking,  as  having  con- 
ceived some  alarm  at  their  first  appearance  ;  when 
once  those  apprehensions  begin  to  vanish  we  soon 
forget  the  fears  which  they  occasioned,  and  look 
on  ourselves  as  indebted  for  our  present  case  to 
those  very  persons  who  at  first  raised  our  fears. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Nightingale,  who  no  sooner 
found  that  Jones  had  no  demand  on  him,  as  he 
suspected,  than  he  began  to  be  pleased  with  his 
presence.  "Pray,  good  sir,"  said  he,  "be  pleased 
to  sit  down.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  ;  but  if  you 
are  a  friend  of  my  son,  and  have  anything  to 
say  concerning  this  young  lady,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  you.  As  to  her  making  him  happy,  it 
will  be  his  own  fault  if  she  doth  not.  I  have  dis- 
charged my  duty,  in  taking  care  of  the  main  ar- 
ticle. She  will  bring  him  a  fortune  capable  of 
making  any  reasonable,  prudent,  sober  man, 
happy."  "  Undoubtedly,"  cries  Jones,  "  for  she 
is  in  herself  a  fortune ;  so  beautiful,  so  genteel, 
so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  well  educated;  she 
is  indeed  a  most  accomplished  young  lady ;  sinjjs 
admirably  well,  and  hath  a  most  delicate  hanci 
at  the  harpsichord."  "  I  did  not  know  any  of 
these  matters,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  "  for 
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I  never  saw  the  lady:  but  I  do  not  like  her  the 
worse  for  what  you  tell  me  ;  and  I  am  the  better 
pleased  with  her  father  for  not  laying  any  stress 
on  these  qualifications  in  our  bargain.  I  shall 
always  think  it  a  proof  of  his  understanding.  A 
silly  fellow  would  have  brought  in  these  articles 
as  an  addition  to  her  fortune  ;  but,  to  give  him 
his  due,  he  never  mentioned  any  such  matter ; 
though  to  be  sure  they  are  no  disparagements  to 
a  woman."  "  I  do  assure  you,  sir,"  cries  Jones, 
"  she  hath  them  all  in  the  most  eminent  degree  : 
for  my  part,  I  own  I  was  afraid  you  might  have 
been  a  little  backward,  a  little  less  inclined  to 
the  match ;  for  your  son  told  me  you  had  never 
seen  the  lady  ;  therefore  I  came,  sir,  in  that  case, 
to  entreat  you,  to  conjure  you,  as  you  value  the 
happiness  of  your  son,  not  to  be  averse  to  his 
match  with  a  woman  who  hath  not  only  all  the 
good  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  but  many  more." 
— •'  If  that  was  your  business,  sir,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  we  are  both  obliged  to  you ;  and  you 
may  be  perfectly  easy ;  for  I  give  you  my  word  I 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  her  fortune."  "  Sir," 
answered  Jones,  "  I  honour  you  every  moment 
more  and  more.  To  be  so  easily  satisfied,  so  very 
moderate  on  that  account,  is  a  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  your  understanding,  as  well  as  the  nobleness 

of  your  mind." "  Not  so  very  moderate,  young 

gentleman,  not  so  very  moderate,"  answered  the 
father. — "  Still  more  and  more  noble,"  replied 
Jones ;  "  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  sensible  :  for 
sure  it  is  little  less  than  madness  to  consider  money 
as  the  sole  foundation  of  happiness.  Such  a  woman 
as  this  with  her  little,  her  nothing  of  a  fortune" — 
"  I  find,"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  have  a 
pretty  just  opinion  of  money,  my  friend,  or  else  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  lady 
than  with  her  circumstances.  Why,  pray,  what 
fortune  do  you  imagine  this  lady  to  have  1"  "  What 
fortune  1"  cries  Jones,  "  why,  too  contemptible  a  one 
to  be  named  for  your  son." — "Well,  well,  well," 
said  the  other,  "  perhaps  he  might  have  done  bet- 
ter."— "That  I  deny,"  said  Jones,  "for  she  is  one 
of  the  best  of  women." — "  Ay,  ay,  but  in  point  of 
fortune  I  mean,"  answered  the  other.  "  And  yet, 
as  to  that  now,  how  much  do  you  imagine  your  friend 
is  to  have"?" — "  How  muchl"  cries  Jones,  "  how 
muchl  Why,  at  the  utmost,  perhaps  200?."  "Do 
you  mean  to  banter  me,  young  gentleman  1"  said  the 
father,  a  little  angry.  "  No,  upon  my  soul,"  an- 
swered Jones,  "  I  am  in  earnest ;  nay,  I  believe  I 
have  gone  to  the  utmost  farthing.  If  I  do  the  lady 
an  injury,  I  ask  her  pardon."  "  Indeed  you  do," 
cries  the  father ;  "  I  am  certain  she  hath  fifty  times 
that  sum,  and  she  shall  produce  fifty  to  that  before 
I  consent  that  she  shall  marry  my  son."  "  Nay," 
said  Jones,  "  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  consent  now  ; 
if  she  had  not  fifty  farthings  your  son  is  married." 
— "  My  son  married  '."  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
with  surprise.  "  Nay,"  said  Jones,  "  I  thought 
you  was  unacquainted  with  it."  "  My  son  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Harris '."  answered  he  again.  "  To 
Miss  Harris!"  said  Jones;  "No, 'sir;  to  Miss 
Nancy  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Miller,  at 
whose  house  he  lodged ;  a  young  lady,  who,  though 
her  mother  is  reduced  to  let  lodgings — " — "  Are 
you  bantering,  or  are  you  in  earnest  1"  cries  the 
father,  with  a  most  solemn  voice.  "  Indeed,  sir," 
answered  Jones,  "  I  scorn  the  character  of  a  ban- 
terer.  I  came  to  you  in  most  serious  earnest, 
imagining,  as  I  find  true,  that  your  son  had  never 
dared  acquaint  you  with  a  match  so  much  inferior 
to  him  in  point  of  fortune,  though  the  reputa- 


tion of  the  lady  will  suffer  it  no  longer  to  remain  a 
secret." 

While  the  father  stood  like  one  struck  suddenly 
dumb  at  this  news,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  room, 
and  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  "brother. 

But  though  these  two  were  in  consanguinity  so 
nearly  related,  they  were  in  their  dispositions  al- 
most the  opposites  to  each  other.  The  brother  who 
now  arrived  had  likewise  been  bred  to  trade,  in 
which  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  worth  6000/.  than 
he  purchased  a  small  estate  with  the  greatest  part 
of  it,  and  retired  into  the  country  ;  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman ;  a 
young  lady,  who,  though  she  had  neither  beauty  nor 
fortune,  had  recommended  herself  to  his  choice  en- 
tirely by  her  good  humour,  of  which  she  possessed  a 
very  large  share. 

With  this  woman  he  had,  during  twenty-five 
years,  lived  a  life  more  resembling  the  model  which 
certain  poets  ascribe  to  the  golden  age,  than  any  of 
those  patterns  which  are  furnished  by  the  present 
times.  By  her  he  had  four  children,  but  none  of 
them  arrived  at  maturity,  except  only  one  daughter, 
whom,  in  vulgar  language,  he  and  his  wife  had 
spoiled  ;  that  is,  had  educated  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness and  fondness,  which  she  returned  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  had  actually  refused  a  very  extra- 
ordinary match  with  a  gentleman  a  little  turned  of 
forty,  because  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  part 
with  her  parents. 

The  young  lady  whom  Mr.  Nightingale  had  in- 
tended for  his  son  was  a  near  neighbour  of  his 
brother,  and  an  acquaintance  of  his  niece ;  and  in 
reality  it  was  upon  the  account  of  his  projected 
match  that  he  was  now  come  to  town ;  not,  in- 
deed, to  forward,  but  to  dissuade  his  brother  from 
a  purpose  which  he  conceived  would  inevitably 
ruin  his  nephew ;  for  he  foresaw  no  other  event 
from  a  union  with  Miss  Harris,  notwithstanding 
the  largeness  of  her  fortune,  as  neither  her  person 
nor  mind  seemed  to  him  to  promise  any  kind  of 
matrimonial  felicity ;  for  she  was  very  tall,  very 
thin,  very  ugly,  very  affected,  very  silly,  and  very 
ill-natured. 

His  brother,  therefore,  no  sooner  mentioned  the 
marriage  of  his  nephew  with  Miss  Miller,  than  he 
expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  and  when  the 
father  had  very  bitterly  reviled  his  son,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  beggary  upon  him,  the  uncle 
began  in  the  following  manner : 

"  If  you  was  a  little  cooler,  brother,  I  would  ask 
you  whether  you  love  your  son  for  his  sake  or  for 
your  own  t  You  would  answer,  I  suppose,  and  so 
I  suppose  you  think,  for  his  sake  ;  and  doubtless  it 
is  his  happiness  which  you  intended  in  the  marriage 
you  proposed  for  him. 

"  Now,  brother,  to  prescribe  rules  of  happiness 
to  others  hath  always  appeared  to  me  very  absurd, 
and  to  insist  on  doing  this,  very  tyrannical.  It  is  a 
vulgar  error  I  know ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
error.  And  if  this  be  absurd  in  other  things,  it  is 
mostly  so  in  the  affair  of  marriage,  the  happiness  of 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  affection  which  sub- 
sists between  the  parties. 

"  I  have  therefore  always  thought  it  unreasonable 
in  parents  to  desire  to  choose  for  their  children  on 
this  occasion  ;  since  to  force  affection  is  an  impossi- 
ble attempt ;  nay,  so  much  doth  love  abhor  force, 
that  I  know  not  whether,  through  an  unfortunate  hut 
incurable  perverseness  in  our  natures,  it  may  not  lie 
even  impatient  of  persuasion. 

"  It  is,  however,  true  that,  though  a  parent  \\ill 
not,  I  think,  wisely  prescribe,  he  ought  to  be  cou- 
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suited  on  this  occasion ;  and,  in  strictness,  perhaps, 
should  at  least  have  a  negative  voice.  My  nephew, 
therefore,  I  own,  in  marrying,  without  asking  your 
advice,  hath  been  guilty  of  a  fault.  But,  honestly 
speaking,  brother,  have  you  not  a  little  promoted  this 
fault  1  Have  not  your  frequent  declarations  on  this 
subject  given  him  a  moral  certainty  of  your  refusal, 
where  there  was  any  deficiency  in  point  of  fortune  1 
Nay,  doth  not  your  present  anger  arise  solely  from 
that  deficiency  1  And  if  he  hath  failed  in  his  duty 
here,  did  you  not  as  much  exceed  that  authority 
when  you  absolutely  bargained  with  him  for  a 
woman,  without  his  knowledge,  whom  you  yourself 
never  saw,  and  whom,  if  you  had  seen  and  known 
as  well  as  I,  it  must  have  been  madness  in  you  to 
have  ever  thought  of  bringing  her  into  your  family  1 

"  Still  I  own  my  nephew  in  a  fault ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  an  unpardonable  fault.  He  hath  acted  indeed 
without  your  consent,  in  a  matter  in  which  he  ought 
to  have  asked  it,  but  it  is  in  a  matter  in  which  his 
interest  is  principally  concerned  ;  you  yourself  must 
and  will  acknowledge  that  you  consulted  his  interest 
only,  and  if  he  unfortunately  differed  from  you,  and 
hath  been  mistaken  in  his  notion  of  happiness,  will 
you,  brother,  if  you  love  your  son,  carry  him  still 
wider  from  the  point  1  Will  you  increase  the  ill 
consequences  of  his  simple  choice  t  Will  you  en- 
deavour to  make  an  event  certain  misery  to  him, 
which  may  accidentally  prove  sol  In  a  word, 
brother,  because  he  hath  put  it  out  of  your  power 
to  make  his  circumstances  as  affluent  as  you  would, 
will  you  distress  them  as  much  as  you  can!" 

By  the  force  of  the  true  catholic  faith  St.  An- 
thony won  upon  the  fishes.  Orpheus  and  Amphion 
went  a  very  little  farther,  and  by  the  charms  of  music 
enchanted  things  merely  inanimate.  Wonderful, 
both !  but  neither  history  nor  fable  have  ever  yet 
ventured  to  record  an  instance  of  any  one,  who, 
by  force  of  argument  and  reason,  hath  triumphed 
over  habitual  avarice. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  the  father,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  answer  his  brother,  contented  himself  with 
only  observing,  that  they  had  always  differed,  in 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  education  of  their 
children.  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  brother,  you  would 
have  confined  your  care  to  your  own  daughter, 
and  never  have  troubled  yourself  with  my  son, 
who  hath,  I  believe,  as  little  profited  by  your 
precepts,  as  by  your  example."  For  young  Night- 
ingale was  his  uncle's  godson,  and  had  lived  more 
with  him  than  with  his  father.  So  that  the  uncle 
had  often  declared  he  loved  his  nephew  almost 
equally  with  his  own  child. 

Jones  fell  into  raptures  with  this  good  gentle- 
man ;  and  when,  after  much  persuasion,  they  found 
the  father  grew  still  more  and  more  irritated,  in- 
stead of  appeased,  Jones  conducted  the  uncle  to 
his  nephew  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Miller. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  strange  matters. 

AT  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  Jones  found  the 
situation  of  affairs  greatly  altered  from  what  they 
had  been  in  at  his  departure.  The  mother,  the 
two  daughters,  and  young  Mr.  Nightingale,  were 
now  sat  down  to  supper  together,  when  the  uncle 
was,  at  his  own  desire,  introduced  without  any 
ceremony  into  the  company,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
well  known ;  for  he  had  several  times  visited  his 
nephew  at  that  house. 

The    old    gentleman   immediately  walked  up  to 

Nancy,  saluted  and  wished  her  joy,  as  he  did 

afterwards  the   mother  and  the  other  sister;    and 


lastly,  he  paid  the  proper  compliments  to  his  ne- 
phew, with  the  same  good  humour  and  courtesy, 
as  if  his  nephew  had  married  his  equal  or  superior 
in  fortune,  with  all  the  previous  requisites  first 
performed. 

Miss  Nancy  and  her  supposed  husband  both 
turned  pale,  and  looked  rather  foolish  than  other- 
wise upon  the  occasion  ;  but  Mrs.  Miller  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  ;  and,  having  sent 
for  Jones  into  the  dining-room,  she  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  in  a  most  passionate  flood  of  tears, 
called  him  her  good  angel,  the  preserver  of  her 
poor  little  family,  with  many  other  respectful  and 
endearing  appellations,  and  made  him  every  ac- 
knowledgment which  the  highest  benefit  can  ex- 
tract from  the  most  grateful  heart. 

After  the  first  gust  of  her  passion  was  a  little 
over,  which  she  declared,  if  she  had  not  vented, 
would  have  burst  her,  she  proceeded  to  inform  Mr. 
Jones  that  all  matters  were  settled  between  Mr. 
Nightingale  and  her  daughter,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  married  the  next  morning ;  at  which  Mr. 
Jones  having  expressed  much  pleasure,  the  poor 
woman  fell  again  into  a  fit  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
which  he  at  length  with  difficulty  silenced,  and  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  return  with  him  back  to  the  com- 
pany, whom  they  found  in  the  same  good  humour  in 
which  they  had  left  them. 

This  little  society  now  passed  two  or  three  very 
agreeable  hours  together,  in  which  the  uncle,  who 
was  a  very  great  lover  of  his  bottle,  had  so  well 
plied  his  nephew,  that  this  latter,  though  not  drunk, 
began  to  be  somewhat  flustered ;  and  now  Mr. 
Nightingale,  taking  the  old  gentleman  with  him  up 
stairs  into  the  apartment  he  had  lately  occupied,  un- 
bosomed himself  as  follows  : — 

"  As  you  have  been  always  the  best  and  kindest 
of  uncles  to  me,  and  as  you  have  shown  such  un- 
paralleled goodness  in  forgiving  this  match,  which 
to  be  sure  may  be  thought  a  little  improvident,  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  attempted  to  de- 
ceive you  in  anything."  He  then  confessed  the 
truth,  and  opened  the  whole  affair. 

"  How,  Jackl"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  and  are 
you  really  then  not  married  to  this  young  wo- 
man 1"  "  No,  upon  my  honour,"  answered  Night- 
ingale, "  I  have  told  you  the  simple  truth."  "  My 
dear  boy,"  cries  the  uncle,  kissing  him,  "  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  hear  it.  I  was  never  better  pleased 
in  my  life.  If  you  had  been  married  I  should  have 
assisted  you  as  much  as  was  in  my  power  to  have 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  matter ;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  considering  a  thing  which  is 
already  done  and  irrecoverable,  and  that  which  is 
yet  to  do.  Let  your  reason  have  fair  play,  Jack, 
and  you  will  see  this  match  in  so  foolish  and  pre- 
posterous a  light,  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  any 
dissuasive  arguments."  "  How,  sir !"  replies 
young  Nightingale,  "  is  there  this  difference  between 
having  already  done  an  act,  and  being  in  honour  en- 
gaged to  do  it  V'  "  Pugh  !"  said  the  uncle,  "  honour 
is  a  creature  of  the  world's  making,  and  the  world 
hath  the  power  of  a  creator  over  it,  and  may  govern 
and  direct  as  they  please.  Now  you  well  know  how 
trivial  these  breaches  of  contract  are  thought ;  even 
the  grossest  make  but  the  wonder  and  conversation 
of  a  day.  Is  there  a  man  who  afterwards  will  be 
more  backward  in  giving  you  his  sister,  or  daughter  1 
or  is  there  any  sister  or  daughter  who  would  be 
more  backward  to  receive  youl  Honour  is  not 
concerned  in  these  engagements."  "  Pardon  me, 
dear  sir,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  I  can  never  think  so  ; 
and  not  only  honour,  but  conscience  and  humanity, 
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are  concerned.  I  am  well  satisfied,  that,  was  I  now 
to  disappoint  the  young  creature,  her  death  would 
be  the  consequence,  and  I  should  look  upon  my- 
self as  her  murderer  ;  nay,  as  her  murderer  by  the 
cruelest  of  all  methods,  by  breaking  her  heart." 
"  Break  her  heart,  indeed  !  no,  no,  Jack,"  cries  the 
uncle,  "  the  hearts  of  women  are  not  so  soon  broke  ; 
they  are  tough,  boy,  they  are  tough."  "  But, 
sir,"  answered  Nightingale,  "  my  own  affections 
are  engaged,  and  I  never  could  be  happy  with 
any  other  woman.  How  often  have  I  heard  you 
say,  that  children  should  be  always  suffered  to 
choose  for  themselves,  and  that  you  would  let  my 
cousin  Harriet  do  so!"  "  Why,  ah,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  "  so  I  would  have  them ;  but  then  I 
would  have  them  choose  wisely. — Indeed,  Jack, 

you   must  and  shall  leave   the   girl." "  Indeed, 

uncle,"  cries  the  other,  '<  I  must  and  will  have  her." 
"You  will,  young  gentleman  ;"  said  the  uncle ;  "  I 
did  not  expect  such  a  word  from  you.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  you  had  used  such  language  to  your 
father,  who  hath  always  treated  you  like  a  dog, 
and  kept  you  at  the  distance  which  a  tyrant  pre- 
serves over  his  subjects  ;  but  I,  who  have  lived  with 
you  upon  an  equal  footing,  might  surely  expect  bet- 
ter usage  :  but  I  know  how  to  account  for  it  all :  it 
is  all  owing  to  your  preposterous  education,  in 
which  I  have  had  too  little  share.  There  is  my 
daughter,  now,  whom  I  have  brought  up  as  my 
friend,  never  cloth  anything  without  my  advice,  nor 
ever  refuses  to  take  it  when  I  give  it  her."  "  You 
have  never  yet  given  her  advice  in  an  affiair  of  this 
kind,"  said  Nightingale  ;  "  for  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
in  my  cousin,  if  she  would  be  very  ready  to  obey 
even  your  most  positive  commands  in  abandoning 
her  inclinations."  "  Don't  abuse  my  girl,"  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman  with  some  emotion; 
"  don't  abuse  my  Harriet.  I  have  brought  her  up 
to  have  no  inclinations  contrary  to  my  own.  By 
suffering  her  to  do  whatever  she  pleases,  I  have 
inured  her  to  a  habit  of  being  pleased  to  do  what- 
ever I  like."  "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nightingale, 
"  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  reflect  on  my  cousin, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  esteem  ;  and  indeed 
I  am  convinced  you  will  never  put  her  to  so  severe 
a  trial,  or  lay  such  hard  commands  on  her  as  you 
would  do  on  me. — But,  dear  sir,  let  us  return  to  the 
company  ;  for  they  will  begin  to  be  uneasy  at  our 
long  absence.  I  must  beg  one  favour  of  my  dear 
uncle,  which  is,  that  he  would  not  say  anything  to 
shock  the  poor  girl  or  her  mother."  "  Oh !  you 
need  not  fear  me,"  answered  he,  "  I  understand 
myself  too  well  to  affront  women  ;  so  I  will  readily 
grant  you  that  favour ;  and  in  return  I  must  expect 
another  of  you."  "  There  are  but  few  of  your  com- 
mands, sir,"  said  Nightingale,  "  which  I  shall  not 
very  cheerfully  obey."  "  Nay,  sir,  I  ask  nothing," 
said  the  uncle,  "  but  the  honour  of  your  company 
home  to  my  lodging,  that  I  may  reason  the  case  a 
little  more  fully  with  you  ;  for  I  would,  if  possible, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  my  family,  not- 
withstanding the  headstrong  folly  of  my  brother, 
who,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world." 

Nightingale,  who  well  knew  his  uncle  to  be  as 
headstrong  as  his  father,  submitted  to  attend  him 
home,  and  then  they  both  returned  back  into  the 
room,  where  the  old  gentleman  promised  to  carry 
himself  with  the  same  decorum  which  he  had  before 
maintained. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  short  chapter,  which  concludes  the  book. 
THE  long  absence  of  the  uncle  and  nephew  had 
occasioned  some  disquiet  in  the  minds  of  all  whom 
they  had  left  behind  them  ;  and  the  more,  as,  during 
the  preceding  dialogue,  the  uncle  had  more  than 
once  elevated  his  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  down  stairs  ; 
which,  though  they  could  not  distinguish  what  he  said  j 
had  caused  some  evil  foreboding  in  Nancy  and  her 
mother,  and,  indeed,  even  in  Jones  himself. 

"When  the  good  company,  therefore,  again  assem- 
bled, there  was  a  visible  alteration  in  all  their  faces  ; 
and  the  good-humour  which,  at  their  last  meeting, 
universally  shone  forth  in  every  countenance,  was 
now  changed  into  a  much  less  agreeable  aspect.  It 
was  a  change,  indeed,  common  enough  to  the  wea- 
ther in  this  climate,  from  sunshine  to  clouds,  from 
June  to  December. 

This  alteration  was  not,  however,  greatly  remarked 
by  any  present ;  for  as  they  were  all  now  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  their  own  thoughts,  and  to  act  a  part, 
they  became  all  too  busily  engaged  in  the  scene  to 
be  spectators  of  it.  Thus  neither  the  uncle  nor 
nephew  saw  any  symptoms  of  suspicion  in  the  mo- 
ther or  daughter ;  nor  did  the  mother  or  daughter 
remark  the  overacted  complaisance  of  the  old  man, 
nor  the  counterfeit  satisfaction  which  grinned  in  the 
features  of  the  young  one. 

Something  like  this,  I  believe,  frequently  happens, 
where  the  whole  attention  of  two  friends  being 
engaged  in  the  part  which  each  is  to  act,  in  order  to 
impose  on  the  other,  neither  sees  nor  suspects  the 
arts  practised  against  himself;  and  thus  the  thrust 
of  both  (to  borrow  no  improper  metaphor  on  the 
occasion)  alike  takes  place. 

From  the  same  reason  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
both  parties  to  be  overreached  in  a  bargain,  though 
the  one  must  be  always  the  greater  loser ;  as  was 
he  who  sold  a  blind  horse,  and  received  a  bad  note 
in  payment. 

Our  company  in  about  half  an  hour  broke  up, 
and  the  uncle  carried  off  his  nephew  ;  but  not  before 
the  latter  had  assured  Miss  Nancy,  in  a  whisper, 
that  he  would  attend  her  early  in  the  morning,  and 
fulfil  all  his  engagements. 

Jones,  who  was  the  least  concerned  in  this  scene, 
saw  the  most.  He  did  indeed  suspect  the  very  fact ; 
for,  besides  observing  the  great  alteration  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  uncle,  the  distance  he  assumed, 
and  his  overstrained  civility  to  Miss  Nancy ;  the 
carrying  off  a  bridegroom  from  his  bride  at  that 
time  of  night  was  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding 
that  it  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  imagining 
that  young  Nightingale  had  revealed  the  whole 
truth,  which  the  apparent  openness  of  his  temper, 
and  his  being  flustered  with  liquor,  made  too  pro- 
bable. 

While  he  was  reasoning  with  himself,  whether 
he  should  acquaint  these  poor  people  with  his  sus- 
picion, the  maid  of  the  house  informed  him  that 

a  gentlewoman  desired  to  speak  with  him. He 

went  immediately  out,  and,  taking  the  candle  from 
the  maid,  ushered  his  visitant  up  stairs,  who,  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Honour,  acquainted  him  with  such 
dreadful  news  concerning  his  Sophia,  that  he  im- 
mediately lost  all  consideration  for  every  other  per- 
son ;  and  his  whole  stock  of  compassion  was  en- 
tirely swallowed  up  in  reflections  on  his  own  misery, 
and  on  that  of  his  unfortunate  angel. 

What  this  dreadful  matter  was,  the  reader  will 
be  informed,  after  we  have  first  related  the  many 
preceding  steps  which  produced  it,  and  those  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 
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BOOK  XV. 

IX  WHICH   THE    HISTORY  ADVANCES  ABOUT  TWO  DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Too  short  to  need  a  preface. 

THERE  are  a  set  of  religious,  or  rather  moral  •writers, 
who  teach  that  Tirtue  is  the  certain  road  to  happi- 
ness, and  vice  to  misery,  in  this  world.  A  very 
wholesome  and  comfortable  doctrine,  and  to  which 
we  hare  but  one  objection,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
true. 

Indeed,  if  by  virtue  these  writers  mean  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  cardinal  virtues,  which  like  good 
housewives  stay  at  home,  and  mind  only  the  busi- 
ness of  their  own  family,  I  shall  very  readily  con- 
cede the  point ;  for  so  surely  do  all  these  contribute 
and  lead  to  happiness,  that  I  could  almost  wish,  in 
violation  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  sages,  to 
call  them  rather  by  the  name  of  wisdom,  than  by 
that  of  virtue  ;  for,  with  regard  to  this  life,  no  sys- 
tem, I  conceive,  was  wiser  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Epicureans,  who  held  this  wisdom  to  constitute  the 
chief  good;  nor  foolisher  than  that  of  their  oppo- 
sites,  those  modern  epicures,  who  place  all  felicity 
in  the  abundant  gratification  of  every  sensual  ap- 
petite. 

But  if  by  virtue  is  meant  (as  I  almost  think  it 
ought)  a  certain  relative  quality,  which  is  always 
busying  itself  without  doors,  and  seems  as  much  in- 
terested in  pursuing  the  good  of  others  as  its  own  ; 
I  cannot  so  easily  agree  that  this  is  the  surest  way 
to  human  happiness ;  because  I  am  afraid  we  must 
then  include  poverty  and  contempt,  with  all  the 
mischiefs  which  backbiting,  enw,  and  ingratitude, 
can  bring  on  mankind,  in  our  idea  of  happiness ; 
nay,  sometimes  perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged  to  wait 
upon  the  said  happiness  to  a  jail ;  since  many  by  the 
above  virtue  have  brought  themselves  thither. 

I  have  not  now  leisure  to  enter  upon  so  large  a 
field  of  speculation,  as  here  seems  opening  upon  me  ; 
my  design  was  to  wipe  off  a  doctrine  that  lay  in  my 
way ;  since,  while  Mr.  Jones  was  acting  the  most 
virtuous  part  imaginable  in  labouring  to  preserve  his 
fellow-creatures  from  destruction,  the  devil,  or  some 
other  evil  spirit,  one  perhaps  clothed  in  human  flesh, 
was  hard  at  work  to  make  him  completely  miserable 
in  the  ruin  of  his  Sophia. 

This  therefore  would  seem  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule,  if  indeed  it  was  a  rule  ;  but  as  we  have 
in  our  voyage  through  life  seen  so  many  other  ex- 
ceptions to  itr  we  choose  to  dispute  the  doctrine  on 
which  it  is  founded,  which  we  don't  apprehend  to 
be  Christian,  which  we  are  convinced  is  not  true,  and 
which  is  indeed  destructive  of  one  of  the  noblest 
arguments  that  reason  alone  can  furnish  for  the  be- 
lief of  immortality- 

But  as  the  reader's  curiosity  (if  he  hath  any)  must 
be  now  awake,  and  hungry,  we  shall  provide  to  feed 
it  as  fast  as  we  can.. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  is  opened  a  very  black  design  against  Sophia. 
I  REMEMBER  a  wise  old  gentleman  who  used  to  say, 
"  When  children  are  doing  nothing,  they  are  doing 
mischief."  I  will  not  enlarge  this  quaiiit  saying  to 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  in  general ; 
but  si  far  I  may  be  allowed,  that  when  the  effects  of 
female  jealousy  do  not  appear  openly  in  their  proper 
colours  of  rage  and  fury,  we  may  suspect  that  mis- 
chievous passion  to  be  at  work  privately,  and  at- 
tempting to  undermine,  what  it  doth  not  attack 
above  ground. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  lady  Bel- 
lastou,  who,  under  all  the  smiles  which  she  wore  in 


her  countenance,  concealed  much  indignation  against 
Sophia  ;  and  as  she  plainly  saw  that  this  young  lady 
stood  between  her  and  the  full  indulgence  of  her 
desires,  she  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  by  some  means 
or  other ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  presented  itself  to 
her. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember,  that 
when  Sophia  was  thrown  into  that  consternation  at 
the  playhouse,  by  the  wit  and  humour  of  a  set  of 
young  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  the  town,  we 
informed  him,  that  she  had  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  very  safely 
conducted  her  to  her  chair. 

This  nobleman,  who  frequently  visited  lady  Bel- 
laston,  had  more  than  once  seen  Sophia  there,  since 
her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  conceived  a  very  great 
liking  to  her ;  which  liking,  as  beauty  never  looks 
more  amiable  than  in  distress,  Sophia  hai  in  this 
fright  so  increased,  that  he  might  now,  witi.out  any 
great  impropriety,  be  said  to  be  actually  in  love 
with  her. 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
so  handsome  an  occasion  of  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  beloved  object  as  now  offered  itself, 
to  elapse,  when  even  good  breeding  alone  might  have 
prompted  him  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

The  next  morning  therefore,  after  this  accident, 
he  waited  on  Sophia,  with  the  usual  compliments, 
and  hopes  that  she  had  received  no  harm  from  hei 
last  night's  adventure. 

As  love,  like  fire,  when  once  thoroughly  kindled, 
is  soon  blown  into  a  flame,  Sophia  in  a  very  short 
time  completed  her  conquest.  Time  now  flew  away 
unperceived,  and  the  noble  lord  had  been  two  hours 
in  company  with  the  lady,  before  it  entered  into  his 
head  that  he  had  made  too  long  a  visit.  Though 
this  circumstance  alone  would  have  alarmed  Sophia, 
who  was  somewhat  more  a  mistress  of  computation 
at  present ;  she  had  indeed  much  more  pregnant 
evidence  from  the  eyes  of  her  lover  of  what  passed 
within  his  bosom  ;  nay,  though  he  did  not  make  any 
open  declaration  of  his  passion,  yet  many  of  his  ex- 
pressions were  rather  too  warm,  and  too  tender,  to 
have  been  imputed  to  complaisance,  even  in  the  age 
when  such  complaisance  was  in  fashion ;  the  very 
reverse  of  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  reigning 
mode  at  present. 

Lady  Bellaston  had  been  apprised  of  his  lordship's 
•visit  at  his  first  arrival ;  and  the  length  of  it  very 
well  satisfied  her,  that  things  went,  as  she  wished, 
and  as  indeed  she  had  suspected  the  second  time  she 
saw  this  young  couple  together.  This  business  she 
rightly,  I  think,  concluded,  that  she  should  by  no 
means  forward  by  mixing  in  the  company  while  they 
were  together ;  she  therefore  ordered  her  servants, 
that  when  my  lord  was  going,  they  should  tell  him 
she  desired  to  speak  with  him ;  and  employed  the 
intermediate  time  in  meditating  how  best  to  accom- 
plish a  scheme,  which  she  made  no  doubt  but  his 
lordship  would  very  readily  embrace  the  execution  of. 

Lord  Fellamar  (for  that  was  the  title  of  this  young 
nobleman)  was  no  sooner  introduced  to  her  ladyship, 
than  she  attacked  him  in  the  following  strain : 
"  Bless  me,  my  lord,  are  you  here  yet  1  I  thought 
my  servants  had  made  a  mistake,  and  let  you  go 
away ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  an  affair  cf 

some   importance." "  Indeed,    lady   Bellaston," 

said  he,  "  I  don't  wonder  you  are  astonished  at  the 
length  of  my  visit ;  for  I  have  staid  above  two  hours, 
and  I  did  not  think  I  had  staid  above  half  a  one." 

"  What   am   I    to    conclude   from    thence,   my 

lord  1 "  said  she.  "  The  company  must  be  very 
agreeable  which  can  make  time  slide  away  so  very 
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deceitfully." "  Upon  my  honour,"  said  he,  "  the 

most  agreeable  I  ever  saw.  Pray  tell  me,  lady  Bel- 
laston, who  is  this  blazing  star  which  you  have  pro- 
duced among  us  all  of  a  sudden  1 " -"  What  blaz- 
ing star,  my  lord  1"  said  she,  affecting  a  surprise. 
"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  the  lady  I  saw  here  the  other 
day,  whom  I  had  last  night  in  my  arms  at  the  play- 
house, and  to  whom  I  have  been  making  that  unrea- 
sonable visit." "O  my  cousin  Western!"  said 

she  ;  "  why  that  blazing  star,  my  lord,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  country  booby  squire,  and  hath  been  in  town 

about  a  fortnight,  for  the  first  time." "  Upon  my 

soul,"  said  he,  "  I  should  swear  she  had  been  bred 
up  in  a  court ;  for  besides  her  beauty,  I  never  saw 

anything  so  genteel,  so  sensible,  so  polite." "  O 

brave ! "  cries   the   lady,  "  my  cousin  hath  you,  I 

find." "  Upon  my   honour,"   answered   he,  "  I 

wish  she  had  ;  for  I  am  in  love  with  her  to  distrac- 
tion."  "  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not 

wishing  yourself  very  ill  neither,  for  she  is  a  very 
great  fortune  :  I  assure  you  she  is  an  only  child,  and 
her  father's  estate  is  a  good  300(M.  a-year."  "  Then 
I  can  assure  you,  madam,"  answered  the  lord,  "  I 
think  her  the  best  match  in  England."  "  Indeed, 
my  lord,"  replied  she,  "if  you  like  her,  I  heartily 
wish  you  had  her."  "  If  you  think  so  kindly  of  me, 
madam,"  said  he,  "  as  she  is  a  relation  of  yours,  will 
you  do  me  the  honour  to  propose  it  to  her  father  1 " 
"And  are  you  really  then  in  earnest  1"  cries  the 
lady,  with  an  affected  gravity.  "  I  hope,  madam," 
answered  he,  "you  have  a  better  opinion  of  me, 
than  to  imagine  I  would  jest  with  your  ladyship  in 
an  affair  of  this  kind."  "  Indeed,  then,"  said  the 
lady,  "  I  will  most  readily  propose  your  lordship  to 
her  father ;  and  I  can,  I  believe,  assure  you  of  his 
joyful  acceptance  of  the  proposal;  but  there  is  a 
bar,  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention ;  and 
yet  it  is  one  you  will  never  be  able  to  conquer.  You 
have  a  rival,  my  lord,  and  a  rival  who,  though  I 
blush  to  name  him,  neither  you,  nor  all  the  world, 
will  ever  be  able  to  conquer."  "  Upon  my  word, 
lady  Bellaston,"  cries  he,  "  you  have  struck  a  damp 
to  my  heart,  which  hath  almost  deprived  me  of 
being."  "  Fie !  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  should 
rather  hope  I  had  struck  fire  into  you.  A  lover,  and 
talk  of  damps  in  your  heart !  I  rather  imagined  you 
would  have  asked  your  rival's  name,  that  you  might 
have  immediately  entered  the  lists  with  him."  "  I 
promise  you,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  there  are  very 
few  things  I  would  not  undertake  for  your  charming 
cousin :  but  pray,  who  is  this  happy  man!  " — "  Why 
he  is,"  said  she,  "  what  I  am  sorry  to  say  most 
happy  men  with  us  are,  one  of  the  lowest  fellows  in 
the  world.  He  is  a  beggar,  a  bastard,  a  foundling, 
a  fellow  in  meaner  circumstances  than  one  of  your 
lordship's  footmen."  "  And  is  it  possible,"  cried 
he,  "  that  a  young  creature  with  such  perfections 
should  think  of  bestowing  herself  so  unworthily  !  " 
"  Alas !  my  lord,"  answered  she,  "  consider  the 
country — the  bane  of  all  young  women  is  the  coun- 
try. There  they  learn  a  set  of  romantic  notions  of 
love,  and  I  know  not  what  folly,  which  this  town  and 
good  company  can  scarce  eradicate  in  a  whole  win- 
ter." "Indeed,  madam,"  replied  my  lord,  "your 
cousin  is  of  too  immense  a  value  to  be  thrown  away : 
such  ruin  as  this  must  be  prevented."  "Alas!" 
cries  she,  "  my  lord,  how  can  it  be  prevented  ?  The 
family  have  already  done  all  in  their  power;  but  the 
girl  is,  I  think,  intoxicated,  and  nothing  less  than 
ruin  will  content  her.  And  to  deal  more  openly 
•with  you,  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  she  is  run  away 
with  him."  "  What  you  tell  me,  lady  Bellaston," 
answered  his  lordship,  "affects  me  most  tenderly, 
and  only  raises  my  compassion,  instead  of  lessening 


my  adoration  of  your  cousin.  Some  means  must 
be  found  to  preserve  so  inestimable  a  jewel.  Hath 
your  ladyship  endeavoured  to  reason  with  hert" 
Here  the  lady  affected  a  laugh,  and  cried,  "  My  dear 
lord,  sure  you  know  us  better  than  to  talk  of  reason- 
ing a  young  woman  out  of  her  inclinations  t  These 
inestimable  jewels  are  as  deaf  as  the  jewels  they 
wear :  time,  my  lord,  time  is  the  only  medicine  to 
cure  their  folly ;  but  this  is  a  medicine  which  I  am 
certain  she  will  not  take  ;  nay,  I  live  in  hourly  hor- 
rors on  her  account.  In  short,  nothing  but  violent 
methods  will  do."  "What  is  to  be  donel"  cries 
my  lord;  "what  methods  are  to  be  taken  1 — Is 
there  any  method  upon  earth? — Oh  !  lady  Bellaston ! 
there  is  nothing  which  I  would  not  undertake  for 

such  a  reward." "  I  really  know  not,"  answered 

the  lady,  after  a  pause  ;  and  then  pausing  again,  she 
cried  out, — "  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  at  my  wit's  end 
on  this  girl's  account. — If  she  can  be  preserved, 
something  must  be  done  immediately  ;  and,  as  I  say, 

nothing  but  violent  methods   will  do. If  your 

lordship  hath  really  this  attachment  to  my  cousin 
(and  to  do  her  justice,  except  in  this  silly  inclination, 
of  which  she  will  soon  see  her  folly,  she  is  every 
way  deserving),  I  think  there  may  be  one  way,  in- 
deed it  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,  and  what  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  think  of. — It  requires  a  great 
spirit,  I  promise  you."  "  I  am  not  conscious,  ma- 
dam," said  he,  "of  any  defect  there;  nor  am  I,  I 
hope,  suspected  of  any  such.  It  must  be  an  egre- 
gious defect  indeed,  which  could  make  me  backward 
on  this  occasion."  "  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  she, 
"  I  am  so  far  from  doubting  you,  I  am  much  more 
inclined  to  doubt  my  own  courage ;  for  I  must  run 
a  monstrous  risk.  In  short,  I  must  place  such  a 
confidence  in  your  honour  as  a  wise  woman  will 
scarce  ever  place  in  a  man  on  any  consideration." 
In  this  point  likewise  my  lord  very  well  satisfied  her  ; 
for  his  reputation  was  extremely  clear,  and  common 
fame  did  him  no  more  than  justice,  in  speaking  well 
of  him.  "  Well,  then,"  said  she,  "  my  lord, — I — I 
vow,  I  can't  bear  the  apprehension  of  it. — No,  it 

must  not  be. At  least  every  other  method  shall 

be  tried.  Can  you  get  rid  of  your  engagements,  and 
dine  here  to-day  1  Your  lordship  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  little  more  of  Miss  Western. — 
I  promise  you  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Here  will 
be  nobody  but  lady  Betty,  and  Miss  Eagle,  and  co- 
lonel Hamstead,  and  Tom  Edwards ;  they  will  all 
go  soon, — and  I  shall  be  at  home  to  nobody.  Then 
your  lordship  may  be  a  little  more  explicit.  Nay,  I 
will  contrive  some  method  to  convince  you  of  her 
attachment  to  this  fellow."  My  lord  made  proper 
compliments,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  then  they 
parted  to  dress,  it  being  now  past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  to  reckon  by  the  old  style,  in  the  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  foregoing  design. 
THOUGH  the  reader  may  have  long  since  concluded 
lady  Bellaston  to  be  a  member  (and  no  inconsiderable 
one)  of  the  great  world,  she  was  in  reality  a  very 
considerable  member  of  the  little  world  ;  by  which 
appellation  was  distinguished  a  very  worthy  and 
honourable  society  which  not  long  since  flourished 
in  this  kingdom. 

Among  other  good  principles  upon  which  this 
society  was  founded,  there  was  one  very  remarkable  : 
for,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  an  honourable  club  of  heroes, 
who  assembled  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  that  all 
the  members  should  every  day  fight  once  at  least ;  so 
'twas  in  this,  that  every  member  should,  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  tell  at  least  one  merry  fib,  which 
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•was  to  be  propagated  by  all  the  brethren  and  sister- 
hood. 

Many  idle  stories  were  told  about  this  society, 
•which  from  a  certain  quality  may  be,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  society 
themselves.  As,  that  the  devil  was  the  president ; 
and  that  he  sat  in  person  in  an  elbow  chair  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table ;  but,  upon  very  strict  in- 
quiry, I  find  there  is  not  the  least  truth  in  any  ol 
those  tales,  and  that  the  assembly  consisted  in  reality 
of  a  set  of  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  the  tibs 
which  they  propagated  were  of  a  harmless  kind,  and 
tended  only  to  produce  mirth  and  good  humour. 

Edwards  was  likewise  a  member  of  this  comical 
society.  To  him  therefore  lady  Bellaston  applied 
as  a  proper  instrument  for  her  purpose,  and  furnished 
him  with  a  fib,  which  he  was  to  vent  whenever  the 
lady  gave  him  her  cue  ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  till 
the  evening,  when  all  the  company  but  lord  Fella- 
mar  and  himself  were  gone,  and  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  rubber  at  whist. 

To  this  time  then,  which  was  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening,  we  will  convey  our  reader ; 
when  lady  Bellaston,  lord  Fellamar,  Miss  Western, 
and  Tom,  being  engaged  at  whist,  and  in  the  last 
game  of  their  rubbers,  Tom  received  his  cue  from 
lady  Bellaston,  which  was,  "  I  protest,  Tom,  you 
are  grown  intolerable  lately  ;  you  used  to  tell  us  all 
the  news  of  the  town,  and  now  you  know  no  more 
of  the  world  than  if  you  lived  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Edwards  then  began  as  follows  :  "  The  fault 
is  not  mine,  madam ;  it  lies  in  the  dulness  of  the 

age,  that  doth  nothing  worth  talking  of. O  la ! 

though  now  I  think  on 't,  there  hath  a  terrible  acci- 
dent befallen  poor  colonel  Wilcox. Poor  Ned. 

You    know   him,  my  lord,    everybody    knows 

him  ;  faith  '.  I  am  very  much  concerned  for  him." 
"  What  is  it,  pray!"  says  lady  Bellaston. 
"  Why,  he  hath  killed  a  man  this  morning  in  a 
duel,  that 's  all." 

His  lordship,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  asked 
gravely,  whom  he  had  killed  ?  To  which  Edwards 
answered,  "  A  young  fellow  we  none  of  us  know ;  a 
Somersetshire  lad  just  come  to  town,  one  Jones  his 
name  is  ;  a  near  relation  of  one  Mr.  Allworthy,  of 
whom  your  lordship  I  believe  hath  heard.  I  saw 
the  lad  lie  dead  in  a  coffee-house. — Upon  my  soul, 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  corpses  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  I" 
Sophia,  who  had  just  begun  to  deal  as  Tom  had 
mentioned  that  a  man  was  killed,  stopped  her  hand, 
and  listened  with  attention  (for  all  stones  of  that 
kind  affected  her),  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  story  than  she  began  to  deal 
again;  and  having  dealt  three  cards  to  one,  and 
seven  to  another  and  ten  to  a  third,  at  last  dropped 
the  rest  from  her  hand,  and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 

The  company  behaved  as  usual  on  these  occasions. 
The  usual  disturbance  ensued,  the  usual  assistance 
was  summoned,  and  Sophia  at  last,  as  it  is  usual, 
returned  again  to  life,  and  was  soon  after,  at  her 
earnest  desire,  led  to  her  own  apartment ;  where, 
at  my  lord's  request,  lady  Bellaston  acquainted  her 
with  the  truth,  attempted  to  carry  it  off  as  a  jest  of 
her  own,  and  comforted  her  with  repeated  assurances, 
that  neither  his  lordship  nor  Tom,  though  she  had 
taught  him  the  story,  were  in  the  true  secret  of  the 
affair. 

There  was  no  farther  evidence  necessary  to  con- 
vince lord  Fellamar  how  justly  the  case  had  been 
represented  to  him  by  lady  Bellaston ;  and  now,  at 
her  return  into  the  room,  a  scheme  was  laid  between 
these  two  noble  persons,  which,  though  it  appeared 
in  no  very  heinous  light  to  his  lordship  (as  he  faith- 
fully promised,  and  faithfully  resolved  too,  to  make 


the  lady  all  the  subsequent  amends  in  his  power  by 
marriage),  yet  many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not, 
will  see  with  just  detestation. 

The  next  evening  at  seven  was  appointed  for  the 
fatal  purpose,  when  lady  Bellaston  undertook  that 
Sophia  should  be  alone,  and  his  lordship  should  be 
introduced  to  her.  The  whole  family  were  to  be 
regulated  for  the  purpose,  most  of  the  servants  de- 
spatched out  of  the  house ;  and  for  Mrs.  Honour, 
who,  to  prevent  suspicion,  was  to  be  left  with  her 
mistress  till  his  lordship's  arrival,  lady  Bellaston 
herself  was  to  engage  her  in  an  apartment  as  distant 
as  possible  from  the  scene  of  the  intended  mischief, 
and  out  of  the  hearing  of  Sophia. 

Matters  being  thus  agreed  on,  his  lordship  took 
his  leave,  and  her  ladyship  retired  to  rest,  highly 
pleased  with  a  project,  of  which  she  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  success,  and  which  promised  so  effec 
tually  to  remove  Sophia  from  being  any  futurs 
obstruction  to  her  amour  with  Jones,  by  a  means 
of  which  she  should  never  appear  to  be  guilty,  even 
if  the  fact  appeared  to  the  world  ;  but  this  she  made 
no  doubt  of  preventing  by  huddling  up  a  marriage, 
to  which  she  thought  the  ravished  Sophia  would 
easily  be  brought  to  consent,  and  at  which  all  the 
rest  of  her  family  would  rejoice. 

But  affairs  were  not  in  so  quiet  a  situation  in  the 
bosom  of  the  other  conspirator  ;  his  mind  was  tossed 
in  all  the  distracting  anxiety  so  nobly  described  by 
Shakspeare — 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is. 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection- 

Though  the  violence  of  his  passion  had  made  him 
eagerly  embrace  the  first  hint  of  this  design,  espe- 
cially as  it  came  from  a  relation  of  the  lady,  yet 
when  that  friend  to  reflection,  a  pillow,  had  placed 
the  action  itself  in  all  its  natural  black  colours  before 
his  eyes,  with  all  the  consequences  which  must,  and 
those  which  might,  probably  attend  it,  his  resolu- 
tion began  to  abate,  or  rather  indeed  to  go  over  to 
the  other  side  ;  and  after  a  long  conflict,  which  lasted 
a  whole  night,  between  honour  and  appetite,  the 
former  at  length  preTailed,  and  he  determined  to 
wait  on  lady  Bellaston,  and  to  relinquish  the  design . 

Lady  Bellaston  was  in  bed,  though  very  late  in  th? 
morning,  and  Sophia  sitting  bv  her  bedside,  when  the 
servant  acquainted  her  that  Lord  Fellamar  was  below 
in  the  parlour;  upon  which  her  ladyship  desired  him 
to  stay,  and  that  she  would  see  him  presently  ;  but 
the  servant  was  no  sooner  departed  than  poor  Sophia 
began  to  entreat  her  cousin  not  to  encourage  the 
visit  of  that  odious  lord  (so  she  called  him,  though  a 
little  unjustly)  upon  her  account.  "  I  see  his  de- 
sign," said  she  ;  "  for  he  made  downright  love  to  me 
yesterday  morning ;  but  as  I  am  resolved  never  to 
admit  it,  I  beg  your  ladyship  not  to  leave  us  alone 
x>gether  any  more,  and  to  order  the  servants  that,  if 
ie  inquires  for  me,  I  may  be  always  denied  to  him." 

"  La  !   child,"  says  lady  Bellaston,  "  you  country 

ls  have  nothing  but  sweethearts  in  your  head ; 
j-ou  fancy  every  man  who  is  civil  to  you  is  making 
ove.  He  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  young  fellows 
about  town,  and  I  am  convinced  means  no  more  than 
a  little  gallantry.  Make  love  to  you  indeed !  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  he  would,  and  you  must  be 
an  arrant  mad  woman  to  refuse  him." 

"  But  as  I  shall  certainly  be  that  mad  woman,"  cries 
Sophia,  "  I  hope  his  visits  shall  not  be  intruded 
upon  me." 
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"  O  child !"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "you  need  notb 
so  fearful ;  if  you  resolve  to  run  away  with  tha 
Jones,  I  know  no  person  who  can  hinder  you." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  "  you 
ladyship  injures  me.  I  will  never  run  away  wit) 
any  man ;  nor  will  I  ever  marry  contrary  to  m; 
father's  inclinations." 

"  Well,  Miss  Western,"  said  the  lady,  "  if  you  are 
not  in  a  humour  to  see  company  this  morning,  you 
may  retire  to  your  own  apartment ;  for  I  am  no 
frightened  at  his  lordship,  and  must  send  for  him  uj 
into  my  dressing-room." 

Sophia  thanked  her  ladyship,  and  withdrew ;  anc 
presently  afterwards  Fellamar  was  admitted  up  stairs 


CHAPTER  IV. 

By  which  it  will  appear  how  dangerous  an  advocate  a  lady  is 
when  she  applies  her  eloquence  to  an  ill  purpose. 

WHEN  lady  Bellaston  heard  the  young  lord's  scruples, 
she  treated  them  with  the  same  disdain  with  which 
one  of  those  sages  of  the  law,  called  Newgate  solicit- 
ors, treats  the  qualms  of  conscience  in  a  young  wit- 
ness. "  My  dear  lord,"  said  she,  "  you  certainly 
want  a  cordial.  I  must  send  to  lady  Edgely  for  one 
of  her  best  drams.  Fie  upon  it !  have  more  resolu- 
tion. Are  you  frightened  by  the  word  rape  ?  Or  are 

you  apprehensive 1     Well !  if  the  story  of  Helen 

was  modern,  I  should  think  it  unnatural.  I  mean 
the  behaviour  of  Paris,  not  the  fondness  of  the  lady ; 
for  all  women  love  a  man  of  spirit.  There  is  another 
story  of  the  Sabine  ladies, — and  that  too,  I  thank 
heaven,  is  very  ancient.  Your  lordship,  perhaps, 
will  admire  my  reading ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Hook  tells 
us,  they  made  tolerable  good  wives  afterwards.  I 
fancy  few  of  my  married  acquaintance  were  ravished 
by  their  husbands."  "Nay,  dear  lady  Bellaston," 
cried  he,  "don't  ridicule  me  in  this  manner." 
"  Why,  my  good  lord,"  answered  she,  "  do  you  think 
any  woman  in  England  would  not  laugh  at  you  in 
her  heart,  whatever  prudery  she  might  wear  in  her 

countenance  1 You  force  me  to  use   a  strange 

kind  of  language,  and  to  betray  my  sex  most 
abominally  ;  but  I  am  contented  with  knowing  my 
intentions  are  good,  and  that  I  am  endeavouring  to 
serve  my  cousin  ;  for  I  think  you  will  make  her  a 
husband  notwithstanding  this  ;  or,  upon  my  soul,  I 
would  not  even  persuade  her  to  fling  herself  away 
upon  an  empty  title.  She  should  not  upbraid  me 
hereafter  with  having  lost  a  man  of  spirit ;  for  that 
his  enemies  allow  this  poor  young  fellow  to  be." 

Let  those  who  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
reflections  of  this  kind  from  a  wife  or  a  mistress, 
declare  whether  they  are  at  all  sweetened  by  coming 
from  a  female  tongue.  Certain  it  is,  they  sunk 
deeper  into  his  lordship  than  anything  which  De- 
mosthenes or  Cicero  could  have  said  on  the  occasion. 
Lady  Bellaston,  perceiving  she  had  fired  the  young 
lord's  pride,  began  now,  like  a  true  orator,  to  rouse 
other  passions  to  its  assistance.  "  My  lord,"  says 
she,  in  a  grave  voice,  "  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member, you  mentioned  this  matter  to  me  first ;  for 
I  would  not  appear  to  you  in  the  light  of  one  who 
is  endeavouring  to  put  off  my  cousin  upon  you. 
Fourscore  thousand  pounds  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
an  advocate  to  recommend  them."  "  Nor  doth  Miss 
Western,"  said  he,  "  require  any  recommendation 
from  het  fortune ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  no  woman 
ever  had  half  her  charms."  "  Yes,  yes,  my  lord," 
replied  the  lady,  looking  in  the  glass,  "  there  have 
been  women  with  more  than  half  her  charms,  I  as- 
sure you ;  not  that  I  need  lessen  her  on  that  account : 
she  is  a  most  delicious  girl,  that's  certain  ;  and 
within  these  few  hours  she  will  be  in  the  arms  of 


one,  who  surely  doth  not  deserve  her,  though  1  will 
give  him  his  due,  I  believe  he  is  truly  a  man  of 
spirit." 

"  I  hope  so,  madam,"  said  my  lord  ;  "  though  I 
must  own  he  doth  not  deserve  her  ;  for,  unless  heaven 
and  your  ladyship  disappoint  me,  she  shall  within 
that  time  be  in  mine." 

"  Well  spoken,  my  lord,"  answered  the  lady  ;  "  I 
promise  you  no  disappointment  shall  happen  from 
my  side ;  and  within  this  week  I  am  convinced  I 
shall  call  your  lordship  my  cousin  in  public." 

The  remainder  of  this  scene  consisted  entirely  of 
raptures,  excuses,  and  compliments,  very  pleasant  to 
have  heard  from  the  parties ;  but  rather  dull  when 
related  at  second  hand.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall 
put  an  end  to  this  dialogue,  and  hasten  to  the  fatal 
hour  when  everything  was  prepared  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  poor  Sophia. 

But  this  being  the  most  tragical  matter  in  our 
whole  history,  we  shall  treat  it  in  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  some  matters  which  may  affect,  and  others  which 
may  surprise,  the  reader. 

THE  clock  had  now  struck  seven,  and  poor  Sophia, 
alone  and  melancholy,  sat  reading  a  tragedy.  It 
was  the  Fatal  Marriage  ;  and  she  was  now  come  to 
that  part  where  the  poor  distressed  Isabella  disposes 
of  her  wedding-ring. 

Here  the  book  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  a 
shower  of  tears  ran  down  into  her  bosom.  In  this 
situation  she  had  continued  a  minute,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  in  came  lord  Fellamar.  Sophia 
started  from  her  chair  at  his  entrance  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship advancing  forwards,  and  making  a  low  bow, 
said,  "  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Western,  I  break  in  upon 
you  abruptly."  "  Indeed,  my  lord,"  says  she,  "  I 
must  own  myself  a  little  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected visit."  "  If  this  visit  be  unexpected,  madam," 
answered  lord  Fellamar,  "  my  eyes  must  have  been 
very  faithless  interpreters  of  my  heart,  when  last  I 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  ;  for  surely  you  could 
not  otherwise  have  hoped  to  detain  my  heart  in 
your  possession,  without  receiving  a  visit  from  its 
owner."  Sophia,  confused  as  she  was,  answered 
this  bombast  (and  very  properly  I  think)  with  a 
look  of  inconceivable  disdain.  My  lord  then  made 
another  and  a  longer  speech  of  the  same  sort.  Upon 
which  Sophia,  trembling,  said,  "  Am  I  really  to 
conceive  your  lordship  to  be  out  of  your  senses  1 
Sure,  my  lord,  there  is  no  other  excuse  for  such  be- 
laviour."  "  I  am,  indeed,  madam,  in  the  situation 
you  suppose,"  cries  his  lordship ;  "  and  sure  you 
ivill  pardon  the  effects  of  a  frenzy  which  you  your- 
self have  occasioned ;  for  love  hath  so  totally  de- 
>rived  me  of  reason,  that  I  am  scarce  accountable 
or  any  of  my  actions."  "  Upon  my  word,  my 
ord,"  said  .Sophia,  "  I  neither  understand  your 
words  nor  your  behaviour."  "  Suffer  me  then, 
madam,"  cries  he,  "  at  your  feet  to  explain  both, 
>y  laying  open  my  soul  to  you,  and  declaring  that 
doat  on  you  to  the  highest  degree  of  distraction. 

most  adorable,  most  divine  creature !    what  lan- 
guage  can  express  the   sentiments  of  my  heart  V 

I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,"  said  Sophia,  "  I  shall 

not  stay  to  hear   any  more  of  this."     "  Do  not," 

ries  he,  "  think  of  leaving  me  thus  cruelly ;  could 

•ou  know  half  the  torments  which  I  feel,  that  ten- 

ler  bosom  must  pity  what  those  eyes  have  caused." 

i'hen  fetching  a  dc-ep  sigh,   and  laying  hold  of  her 

land,  he  ran  on  for  some  minutes  in  a  strain  which 

would  be  little  more  pleasing  to  the  reader  than  it 

vas  to  the  lady ;  and  at  last  concluded  with  a  do- 
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duration,  "  That  if  he  was  master  of  the  world,  he 
•would  lay  it  at  her  feet."  Sophia  then,  forcibly 
pulling  away  her  hand  from  his,  answered  with 
much  spirit,  "  I  promise  you,  sir,  your  world  and 
its  master  I  should  spurn  from  me  with  equal  con- 
tempt." She  then  offered  to  go  ;  and  lord  Fellamar, 
again  laying  hold  of  her  hand,  said,  "  Pardon  me, 
my  beloved  angel,  freedoms  which  nothing  but 

despair  could  have  tempted  me  to  take. Believe 

me,  could  I  have  had  any  hope  that  my  title  and 
fortune,  neither  of  them  inconsiderable,  unless  when 
compared  with  your  worth,  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted, I  had,  in  the  humblest  manner,  presented 

them  to  your  acceptance. But  I  cannot  lose  you. 

— By  heaven,  I  will  sooner  part  with  my  soul ! — You 
are,  you  must,  you  shall  be  only  mine."  "  My 
lord,"  says  she,  "  I  entreat  you  to  desist  from  a  vain 
pursuit ;  for,  upon  my  honour,  I  will  never  hear  you 
on  this  subject.  Let  go  my  hand,  my  lord ;  for  I 
am  resolved  to  go  from  you  this  moment ;  nor  will 
I  ever  see  you  more."  "  Then,  madam,"  cries  his 
Ic-rdship,  "  I  must  make  the  best  use  of  this  mo- 
ment ;  for  I  cannot  live,  nor  will  I  live  without 

you." "What  do  you   mean,    my   lord?"    said 

Sophia ;  "  I  will  raise  the  family."  "  I  have  no 
fear,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  but  of  losing  you, 
and  that  I  am  resolved  to  prevent,  the  only  way 
which  despair  points  to  me." — He  then  caught  her 
in  his  arms :  upon  which  she  screamed  so  loud, 
that  she  must  have  alarmed  some  one  to  her  as- 
sistance, bad  not  lady  Bellaston  taken  care  to  re- 
move all  ears. 

But  a  more  lucky  circumstance  happened  for  poor 
Sophia ;  another  noise  now  broke  forth,  which 
almost  drowned  her  cries  ;  for  now  the  whole  house 
rang  with,  "  Where  is  she  1  D — n  me,  I'll  unkennel 
her  this  instant.  Show  me  her  chamber,  I  say. 
Where  is  my  daughter  1  I  know  she  'a  in  the  house, 
and  I  '11  see  her  if  she 's  above  ground.  Show  me 
where  she  is." — At  which  last  words  the  door  flew 
open,  and  in  came  squire.  Western,  with  his  parson 
and  a  set  of  myrmidons  at  his  heels. 

How  miserable  mast  have  been  the  condition  of 
poor  Sophia,  when  the  enraged  voice  of  her  father 
was  welcome  to  her  ears  1  Welcome  indeed  it  was, 
and  luckily  did  he  come  ;  for  it  was  the  only  acci- 
dent upon  earth  which  could  have  preserved  the 
peace  of  her  mind  from  being  for  ever  destroyed. 

Sophia,  notwithstanding  her  fright,  presently  knew 
her  father's  voice  ;  and  his  lordship,  notwithstand- 
ing his  passion,  knew  the  voice  of  reason,  which 
peremptorily  assured  him,  it  was  not  now  a  time 
for  the  perpetration  of  his  villany.  Hearing,  there- 
fore, the  voice  approach,  and  hearing  likewise  whose 
it  was,  (for  as  the  squire  more  than  once  roared 
forth  the  word  daughter,  so  Sophia,  in  the  midst  ef 
her  struggling,  cried  out  upon  her  father,)  he 
thought  proper  to  relinquish  his  prey,  having  only 
disordered  her  handkerchief,  and  with  his  rude  lips 
committed  violence  on  her  lovely  neck. 

If  the  reader's  imagination  doth  not"  assist  me,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  describe  the  situation  of  these 
two  persons  when  Western  came  into  the  room. 
Sophia  tottered  into  her  chair,  where  she  sat  dis- 
ordered, pale,  breathless,  bursting  with  indignation 
at  lord  Fellamar,  affrighted,  and  yet  more  rejoiced, 
at  the  arrival  of  her  father. 

-  His  lordship  sat  down  near  her,  with  the  bag  of 
his  wig  hanging  over  one  of  his  shoulders,  the  rest 
of  his  dress  being  somewhat  disordered,  and  rather 
a  greater  proportion  of  linen  than  is  usual  appearing 
at  his  bosom.  As  to  the  rest,  he  was  amazed,  af- 
frighted, vexed,  and  ashamed. 

As  to  squire  Western,  he  happened  at  this  time 


to  be  overtaken  by  an  enemy,  which  very  frequently 
pursues,  and  seldom  fails  to  overtake,  most  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom.  He  was,  lite- 
rally speaking,  drunk ;  which  circumstance,  together 
with  his  natural  impetuosity,  could  produce  no 
other  effect  than  his  running  immediately  up  to  his 
daughter,  upon  whom  he  fell  foul  with  his  tongue 
in  the  most  inveterate  manner ;  nay,  he  had  pro- 
bably committed  violence  with  his  hands,  had  not 
the  parson  interposed,  saying,  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
sir,  animadvert  that  you  are  in  the  house  of  a  great 
lady.  Let  me  beg  you  to  mitigate  your  wrath ;  it 
should  minister  a  fulness  of  satisfaction  that  you 
have  found  your  daughter  ;  for  as  to  revenge,  it  be- 
longeth  not  unto  us.  I  discern  great  contrition  in 
the  countenance  of  the  young  lady.  I  stand  as- 
sured, if  you  will  forgive  her,  she  will  repent  her  of 
all  past  offences,  and  return  unto  her  duty." 

The  strength  of  the  parson's  arms  had  at  first  been 
of  more  service  than  the  strength  of  his  rhetoric. 
However,  his  last  words  wrought  some  effect,  and 
the  squire  answered,  "  I  '11  forgee  her  if  she  wull 
ha  un.  If  wot  ha  un,  Sophy,  1  '11  forgee  thee  all. 
Why  dost  unt  speak  ?  Shat  ha  un  !  d — n  me,  shat 
ha  un !  Why  dost  unt  answer  1  Was  ever  such  a 
stubborn  tuoad  1" 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  be  a  little  more  mode- 
rate," said  the  parson  ;  "  you  frighten  the  young  lady 
so,  that  you  deprive  her  of  all  power  of  utterance." 

"  Power  of  mine  a ,"  answered  the  squire. 

"  You  take  her  part  then,  do  youl  A  pretty  parson, 
truly,  to  side  with  an  undutiful  child  !  Yes,  yes,  I 
will  gee  you  a  living  with  a  pox.  I  '11  gee  un  to  the 
devil  sooner." 

"  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,"  said  the  parson  ; 
"  I  assure  your  worship  I  meant  no  such  matter." 

My  lady  Bellaston  now  entered  the  room,  and 
came  up  to  the  squire,  who  no  sooner  saw  her,  than, 
resolving  to  follow  the  instructions  of  his  sister,  he 
made  her  a  very  civil  bow,  in  the  rural  manner, 
and  paid  her  some  of  his  best  compliments.  He 
then  immediately  proceeded  to  his  complaints,  and 
said,  "  There,  my  lady  cousin ;  there  stands  the 
most  undutiful  child  in  the  world ;  she  hankers 
after  a  beggarly  rascal,  and  won't  marry  one  of  the 
greatest  matches  in  all  England,  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  her." 

"  Indeed,  cousin  Western,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  I  am  persuaded  you  wrong  my  cousin.  I  am  sure 
she  hath  a  better  understanding.  I  am  convinced 
she  will  not  refuse  what  she  must  be  sensible  is  so 
much  to  her  advantage." 

This  was  a  wilful  mistake  in  lady  Bellaston,  for 
she  well  knew  whom  Mr.  Western  meant ;  though 
>erhaps  she  thought  he  would  easily  be  reconciled 
.o  his  lordship's  proposals. 

"  Do  you  hear  there,"  quoth  the  squire,  "  what 
ler  ladyship  says  ?  All  your  family  are  for  the 
match.  Come,  Sophy,  be  a  good  girl,  and  be  duti- 
"ul,  and  make  your  father  happy." 

"  If  my  death  will  make  you  happy,  sir,"  answered 
Sophia,  you  will  shortly  be  so.'' 

"It's  a  lie,  Sophy;  it's  a  d — n'd  lie,  and  you 
mow  it,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Western,"  said  lady  Bellaston, 
'  you  injure  your  father ;  he  hath  nothing  in  view 
jut  your  interest  in  this  match  ;  and  I  and  all  your 
*riends  must  acknowledge  the  highest  honour  done 
:o  your  family  in  the  proposal." 

"  Ay,  all  of  us,"  quoth  the  squire  ;  "  nay,  it  wa* 
no  proposal  of  mine.  She  knows  it  was  her  aunt 
jroposed  it  to  me  first. — Come,  Sophy,  once  more 
et  me  beg  you  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  "gee  me  your 
consent  before  your  cousin." 
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"  Let  me  give  him  your  hand,  cousin,"  said  the 
lady.  "It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  dispense 
with  time  and  long  courtships." 

41  Pugh  !"  said  the  squire,  "  what  signifies  time  ; 
won't  they  have  time  enough  to  court  afterwards  1 
People  may  court  very  well  after  they  have  been 
a-bed  together." 

As  lord  Fellamar  was  very  well  assured  that  he 
was  meant  by  lady  Bellaston,  so,  never  having  heard 
nor  suspected  a  word  of  Blifil,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
his  being  meant  by  the  father.  Coming  up,  there- 
fore, to  the  squire,  he  said,  "  Though  I  have  not  the 
honour,  sir,  of  being  personally  known  to  you,  yet, 
as  I  find  I  have  the  happiness  to  have  my  proposals 
accepted,  let  me  intercede,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the 
young  lady,  that  she  may  not  be  more  solicited  at 
this  time." 

"You  intercede,  sir!"  said  the  squire;  "why, 
who  the  devil  are  you  1" 

44  Sir,  I  am  lord  Fellamar,"  answered  he,  "  and 
am  the  happy  man  whom  I  hope  you  have  done  the 
honour  of  accepting  for  a  son-in-law." 

"You  are  a  son  of  a  b ,"  replied  the  squire, 

for  all  your  laced  coat.     You  my  son-in-law,  and  be 
d — n'd  to  you !" 

44 1  shall  take  more  from  you,  sir,  than  from  any 
man,"  answered  the  lord  ;  "  but  I  must  inform  you 
that  I  am  not  used  to  hear  such  language  without 
resentment." 

"  Resent  my  a — ,"  quoth  the  squire.  "  Don't 
think  I  am  afraid  of  such  a  fellow  as  thee  art !  be- 
cause hast  got  a  spit  there  dangling  at  thy  side.  Lay 
by  your  spit,  and  I'll  give  thee  enough  of  meddling 
with  what  doth  not  belong  to  thee.  I'll  teach  you 
to  father-in-law  me.  I'll  lick  thy  jacket." 

"  It 's  very  well,  sir,"  said  my  lord,  "  I  shall  make 
no  disturbance  before  the  ladies.  I  am  very  well 
satisfied.  Your  humble  servant,  sir ;  lady  Bellaston, 
your  most  obedient." 

His  lordship  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  lady  Bel- 
laston, coming  up  to  Mr.  Western,  said,  "  Bless  me, 
sir,  what  have  you  done  1  You  know  not  whom  you 
have  affronted ;  he  is  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune,  and  yesterday  made  proposals  to  your 
daughter ;  and  such  as  I  am  sure  you  must  accept 
with  the  highest  pleasure." 

41  Answer  for  yourself,  lady  cousin,"  said  the 
squire,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  your 
lords.  My  daughter  shall  have  an  honest  country 
gentleman  ;  I  have  pitched  upon  one  for  her, — and 
she  shall  ha'  un. — I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  she 
hath  given  your  ladyship  with  all  my  heart."  Lady 
Bellaston  made  a  civil  speech  upon  the  word  trou- 
ble ;  to  which  the  squire  answered, — •'  Why,  that's 
kind, — and  I  would  do  as  much  for  your  ladyship. 
To  be  sure  relations  should  do  for  one  another.  So 
I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night. — Come,  madam, 
you  must  go  along  with  me  by  fair  means,  or  I'll 
have  you  carried  down  to  the  coach." 

Sophia  said  she  would  attend  him  without  force  ; 
but  begged  to  go  in  a  chair,  for  she  said  she  should 
not  be  able  to  ride  any  other  way. 

44  Prithee,"  cries  the  squire,  "  wout  unt  persuade 
me  canst  not  ride  in  a  coach,  wouldst  1  That 's  a 
pretty  thing  surely!  No,  no,  I  '11  never  let  thee  out 
of  my  sight  any  more  till  art  married,  that  I  promise 
thee."  Sophia  told  him,  she  saw  he  was  resolved 
to  break  her  heart.  "  O  break  thy  heart  and  be 
d — n'd,"  quoth  he,  "  if  a  good  husband  will  break 
it.  I  don't  value  a  brass  varden,  not  a  halfpenny, 
of  any  undutiful  b —  upon  earth."  He  then  took 
violent  hold  of  her  hand ;  upon  which  the  parson 
once  more  interfered,  begging  him  to  use  gentle 
methods.  At  that  the  squire  thundered  out  a  curse, 


and  bid  the  parson  hold  his  tongue,  saying,  "  At'nt 
in  pulpit  now  1  when  art  a  got  up  there  1  never 
mind  what  dost  say ;  but  I  won't  be  priest-ridden, 
nor  taught  how  to  behave  myself  by  thee.  I  wish 
your  ladyship  a  good-night.  Come  along,  Sophy  ; 
be  a  good  girl,  and  all  shall  be  well.  Shat  ha'  un, 
d — n  me,  shat  ha'  un  !" 

Mrs.  Honour  appeared  below  stairs,  and  with  a 
low  curtsy  to  the  squire  offered  to  attend  her  mis- 
tress ;  but  he  pushed  her  away,  saying,  "  Hold, 
madam,  hold,  you  come  no  more  near  my  house." 
44  And  will  you  take  my  maid  away  from  me  t"  said 
Sophia.  4<  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  will  I,  "  cries  the 
squire  :  "  you  need  not  fear  being  without  a  ser- 
vant ;  I  will  get  you  another  maid,  and  a  better  maid 
than  this,  who,  I'd  lay  five  pounds  to  a  crown,  is 
no  more  a  maid  than  my  grannum.  No,  no,  Sophy, 
she  shall  contrive  no  more  escapes,  I  promise  you." 
He  then  packed  up  his  daughter  and  the  parson 
into  the  hackney  coach,  after  which  he  mounted 
himself,  and  ordered  it  to  drive  to  his  lodgings.  In 
the  way  thither  he  suffered  Sophia  to  be  quiet,  and 
entertained  himself  with  reading  a  lecture  to  the 
parson  on  good  manners,  and  a  proper  behaviour  to 
his  betters. 

It  is  possible  he  might  not  so  easily  have  carried 
off  his  daughter  from  lady  Bellaston,  had  that  good 
lady  desired  to  have  detained  her ;  but,  in  reality, 
she  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  confinement 
into  which  Sophia  was  going ;  and  as  her  project 
with  lord  Fellamar  had  failed  of  success,  she  was 
well  contented  that  other  violent  methods  were  now 
going  to  be  used  in  favour  of  another  man. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

By  what  means  the  squire  came  to  discover  his  daughter. 

THOUGH  the  reader,  in  many  histories,  is  obliged  to 
digest  much  more  unaccountable  appearances  than 
this  of  Mr.  Western,  without  any  satisfaction  at  all ; 
yet,  as  we  dearly  love  to  oblige  him  whenever 
it  is  in  our  power,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
by  what  method  the  squire  discovered  where  his 
daughter  was. 

In  the  third  chapter,  then,  of  the  preceding  book, 
we  gave  a  hint  (for  it  is  not  our  custom  to  unfold 
at  any  time  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  occasion) 
that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  very  desirous  of  re- 
conciling her  uncle  and  aunt  Western,  thought  she 
had  a  probable  opportunity,  by  the  service  of  pre- 
serving Sophia  from  committing  the  same  crime 
which  had  drawn  on  herself  the  anger  of  her  family. 
After  much  deliberation,  therefore,  she  resolved  to 
inform  her  aunt  Western  where  her  cousin  was, 
and  accordingly  she  writ  the  following  letter,  which 
we  shall  give  the  reader  at  length,  for  more  reasons 
than  one. 

"  HONOURED  MADAM, 

"  THE  occasion  of  my  writing  this  will  perhaps 
make  a  letter  of  mine  agreeable  to  my  dear  aunt, 
for  the  sake  of  one  of  her  nieces,  though  I  have 
little  reason  to  hope  it  will  be  so  on  the  account  of 
another. 

44  Without  more  apology,  as  I  was  coming  to 
throw  my  unhappy  self  at  your  feet,  I  met,  by  the 
strangest  accident  in  the  world,  my  cousin  Sophy, 
whose  history  you  are  better  acquainted  with  than 
myself,  though,  alas  !  I  know  infinitely  too  much  ; 
enough  indeed  to  satisfy  me,  that  unless  she  is  im- 
mediately prevented,  she  is  in  danger  of  running 
into  the  same  fatal  mischief,  which,  by  foolishly  and 
ignorantly  refusing1  your  most  wise  and  prudent 
advice,  I  have  unfortunately  brought  on  myself. 
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"  In  short,  I  have  seen  the  man,  nay,  I  was  most 
part  of  yesterday  in  his  company,  and  a  charm- 
ing young  fellow  I  promise  you  he  is.  By  what 
accident  he  came  acquainted  -with  me  is  too 
tedious  to  tell  you  now ;  but  I  have  this  morning 
changed  my  lodgings  to  avoid  him,  lest  he  should 
hy  my  means  discover  my  cousin ;  for  he  doth 
not  yet  know  where  she  is,  and  it  is  advisable  he 

should  not,    till  my    uncle  hath    secured  her. 

Xo  time  therefore  is  to  be  lost;  and  I  need  only 
inform  you,  that  she  is  now  with  lady  Bellaston, 
whom  I  have  seen,  and  who  hath,  I  find,  a  design 
of  concealing  her  from  her  family.  You  know, 
madam,  she  is  a  strange  woman  ;  but  nothing  could 
misbecome  me  more  than  to  presume  to  give  any 
hint  to  one  of  your  great  understanding  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  besides  barely  informing 
you  of  the  matter  of  fact. 

"  I  hope,  madam,  the  care  which  I  have  shown 
on  this  occasion  for  the  good  of  my  family  will  re- 
commend me  again  to  the  favour  of  a  lady  who  hath 
always  exerted  so  much  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
true  interest  of  us  all ;  and  that  it  may  be  a  means 
of  restoring  me  to  your  friendship,  which  hath  made 
so  great  a  part  of  my  former,  and  is  so  necessary  to 
my  future  happiness.  I  am,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
honoured  madam,  your  most  dutiful  obliged  niece, 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  HARRIET  FITZPATRICK." 

Mrs.  Western  was  now  at  her  brother's  house, 
where  she  had  resided  ever  since  the  flight  of  So- 
phia, in  order  to  administer  comfort  to  the  poor 
squire  in  his  affliction.  Of  this  comfort,  which  she 
doled  out  to  him  in  daily  portions,  we  have  formerly 
given  a  specimen. 

She  was  now  standing  with  her  back  to  the  fire, 
and,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  her  hand,  was  deal- 
ing forth  this  daily  allowance  of  comfort  to  the 
squire,  while  he  smoked  his  afternoon  pipe,  when 
she  received  the  above  letter ;  which  she  had  no 
sooner  read  than  she  delivered  it  to  him,  saying, 
"  There,  sir,  there  is  an  account  of  your  lost  sheep. 
Fortune  hath  again  restored  her  to  you,  and  if 
you  will  be  governed  by  my  advice,  it  is  possible,  you 
may  yet  preserve  her." 

The  squire  had  no  sooner  read  the  letter  than  he 
leaped  from  his  chair,  threw  his  pipe  into  the  fire, 
and  gave  a  loud  huzza  for  joy.  He  then  sum- 
moned his  servants,  called  for  his  boots,  and  or- 
dered the  Chevalier  and  several  other  horses  to  be 
saddled,  and  that  parson  Supple  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  for.  Having  done  this,  he  turned  to 
his  sister,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  gave  her  a 
close  embrace,  saying,  "  Zounds !  you  don't  seem 
pleased  ;  one  would  imagine  you  was  sorry  I  have 
found  the  girl." 

"  Brother,"  answered  she,  "  the  deepest  politi- 
cians, who  see  to  the  bottom,  discover  often  a  very 
different  aspect  of  affairs,  from  what  swims  on-  the 
surface.  It  is  true,  indeed,  things  do  look  rather 
less  desperate  than  they  did  formerly,  in  Holland, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  the  gates  of 
Amsterdam ;  but  there  is  a  delicacy  required  in 
this  matter,  which  you  will  pardon  me,  brother, 
if  I  suspect  you  want.  There  is  a  decorum  to  be 
used  with  a  woman  of  figure,  such  as  lady  Bel- 
laston, brother,  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  superior,  I  am  afraid,  to  yours." 

"  Sister,"  cries  the  squire,  "  I  know  you  have  no 
opinion  of  my  parts ;  but  I'll  show  you  on  this 
occasion  who  is  a  fool.  Knowledge,  quotha !  I 
have  not  been  in  the  country  so  long  without 
having  some  knowledge  of  warrants  and  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  know  I  may  take  my  own  wher- 


ever I  can  find  it.  Show  me  my  own  daughter, 
and  if  I  don't  know  how  to  come  at  her,  I'll 
suffer  you  to  call  me  a  fool  as  long  as  I  live.  There 
be  justices  of  peace  in  London,  as  well  as  in  other 
places." 

"  I  protest,"  cries  she,  "  you  make  me  tremble  for 
the  event  of  this  matter,  which,  if  you  will  pro- 
ceed by  my  advice,  you  may  bring  to  so  good  an 
issue.  Do  you  really  imagine,  brother,  that  the 
house  of  a  woman  of  figure  is  to  be  attacked  by 
warrants  and  brutal  justices  of  the  peace  *  I 
will  inform  you  how  to  proceed.  As  soon  as  you 
arrive  in  town,  and  have  got  yourself  into  a  de- 
cent dress,  (for  indeed,  brother,  you  have  none  at 
present  fit  to  appear  in,)  you  must  send  your 
compliments  to  lady  Bellaston,  and  desire  leave 
to  wait  on  her.  When  you  are  admitted  to  her 
presence,  as  you  certainly  will  be,  and  have  told  her 
your  story,  and  have  made  proper  use  of  my  name 
(for  I  think  you  just  know  one  another  only  by  sight, 
though  you  are  relations),  I  am  confident  she  will 
withdraw  her  protection  from  my  niece,  who  hath 
certainly  imposed  upon  her.  This  is  the  only  me- 
thod.-.—Justices  of  peace,  indeed !  do  you  imagine 
any  such  event  can  arrive  to  a  woman  of  figure  in  a 
civilised  nation  1" 

"  D — n  their  figures,"  cries  the  squire  ;  "  a  pretty 
civilised  nation,  truly,  where  women  are  above 
the  law.  And  what  must  I  stand  sending  a  par- 
cel of  compliments  to  a  confounded  whore,  that 
keeps  away  a  daughter  from  her  own  natural 
father  ?  I  tell  you,  sister,  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as 

you  think  me 1  know  you  would  have  women 

above  the  law,  but  it  is  all  a  lie ;  I  heard  his  lord- 
ship say  at  size's,  that  no  one  is  above  the  law.  But 
this  of  yours  is  Hanover  law,  I  suppose." 

"  Mr.   Western,"    said  she,  "  I  think   you  daily 

improve  in  ignorance. 1  protest  you  are  grown 

an  arrant  bear." 

"No  more  a  bear  than  yourself,  sister  Western," 
said  the  squire. — "  Pox  !  you  may  talk  of  your  ci- 
vility an  you  will,  I  am  sure  you  never  show  any 
to  me.  I  am  no  bear,  no,  nor  no  dog  neither, 
though  I  know  somebody,  that  is  something  that 

begins  with  a  b ;  but  pox !  I  will  show  you  I 

have  got  more  good  manners  than  some  folks." 

"  Mr.  Western,"  answered  the  lady,  "  you  may 
say  what  you  please,  je  vous  mesprise  de  tout  mon 

cceur.     I  shall  not  therefore  be  angry. Besides, 

as  my  cousin,  with  that  odious  Irish  name,  justly 
says,  I  have  that  regard  for  the  honour  and  true 
interest  of  my  family,  and  that  concern  for  my 
niece,  who  is  a  part  of  it,  that  I  have  resolved 
to  go  to  town  myself  upon  this  occasion  ;  for  in- 
deed, indeed,  brother,  you  are  not  a  fit  minister  to 
be  employed  at  a  polite  court. — Greenland — Green- 
land should  always  be  the  scene  of  the  tramontane 
negociation." 

"  I  thank  Heaven,"  cries  the  squire,  "  I  don't 
understand  you  now.  You  are  got  to  your  Hano- 
verian linguo.  However,  I'll  show  you  I  scorn  to 
be  behindhand  in  civility  with  you ;  and  as  you 
are  not  angry  for  what  I  have  said,  so  I  am  not 
angry  for  what  you  have  said.  Indeed  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  a  folly  for  relations  to  quarrel ; 
and  if  they  do  now  and  then  give  a  hasty  word,  why, 
people  should  give  and  take ;  for  my  part,  I  never 
bear  malice ;  and  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you  to  go 
up  to  London ;  for  I  never  was  there  but  twice  in 
my  life,  and  then  I  did  not  stay  above  a  fortnight  at 
a  time,  and  to  be  sure  I  can't  be  expected  to  know 
much  of  the  streets  and  the  folks  in  that  time.  I 
never  denied  that  you  know'd  all  these  matters  bet- 
ter than  I.  For  me  to  dispute  that  would  be  all  as 
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one  as  for  you  to  dispute  the  management  of  a  pack 
of  dogs,  or  the  finding  a  hare  sitting,  with  me." — 
"  Which  I  promise  you,"  rays  she,  "  I  never  will." 
— "  Well,  and  I  promise  you,"  returned  he,  "  that 
I  never  will  dispute  t'other." 

Here  then  a  league  was  struck  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  lady)  between  the  contending  parties ;  and 
now  the  parson  arriving,  and  the  horses  being  ready, 
the  squire  departed,  having  promised  his  sister  to 
follow  her  advice,  and  she  prepared  to  follow  him 
the  next  day. 

But  having  communicated  these  matters  to  the 
parson  on  the  road,  they  both  agreed  that  the  pre- 
scribed formalities  might  very  well  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  the  squire,  having  changed  his  mind,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  manner  we  have  already  seen. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  various  misfortunes  bcfel  poor  Jones. 

AFFAIRS  were  in  the  aforesaid  situation  when  Mrs. 
Honour  arrived  at  Mrs.  Miller's,  and  called  Jones 
out  from  the  company,  as  we  have  before  seen,  with 
whom,  when  she  found  herself  alone,  she  began  as 
follows : 

"  O,  my  dear  sir !  how  shall  I  get  spirits  to  tell 
you ;  you  are  undone,  sir,  and  my  poor  lady's  un- 
done, and  I  am  undone."  "  Hath  anything  hap- 
pened to  Sophia1?"  cries  Jones,  staring  like  a  mad- 
man. "  All  that  is  bad,"  cries  Honour :  "  Oh,  I  shall 
never  get  such  another  lady !  Oh  that  I  should 
ever  live  to  see  this  day !"  At  these  words  Jones 
turned  pale  as  ashes,  trembled,  and  stammered  ;  but 
Honour  went  on. — "  O  !  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  lost  my 
lady  for  ever."  "How1?  what!  for  Heaven's  sake, 
tell  me.  O,  my  dear  Sophia!"  "You  may  well 
call  her  so,"  said  Honour ;  "  she  was  the  dearest 
lady  to  me.  I  shall  never  have  such  another  place." 

"  D — n  your  place  !"  cries  Jones  ;    "  where  is1 — 

what — what  is  become  of  my  Sophia  V'  "  Ay,  to 
be  sure,"  cries  she,  "  servants  may  be  d — n'd.  It 
signifies  nothing  what  becomes  of  them,  though 
they  are  turned  away,  and  ruined  ever  so  much. 
To  be  sure  they  are  not  tiesh  and  blood  like  other 
people.  No,  to  be  sure,  it  signifies  nothing  what 
becomes  of  them."  "  If  you  have  any  pity,  any 
compassion,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  beg  you  will  instantly 
tell  me  what  hath  happened  to  Sophia  1"  "  To  be 
sure,  I  have  more  pity  for  you  than  you  have  for 
me,"  answered  Honour;  "  I  don't  d — n  you  be- 
cause you  have  lost  the  sweetest  lady  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure  you  are  worthy  to  be  pitied,  and  I  am 
worthy  to  be  pitied  too :  for,  to  be  sure,  if  ever 
there  was  a  good  mistress "  "  What  hath  hap- 
pened 1"  cries  Jones,  in  almost  a  raving  fit.  "  Whatl 
— Whatl"  said  Honour:  "Why,  the  worst  that 
could  have  happened  both  for  you  and  for  me. — 
Her  father  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  carried  her 
away  from  us  both."  Here  Jones  fell  on  his  knees 
in  thanksgiving  that  it  was  no  worse.  "  No  worse!" 
repeated  Honour  ;  "  what  could  be  worse  for  either 
of  ust  He  carried  her  off,  swearing  she  should 
marry  Mr.  Blifil ;  that's  for  your  comfort ;  and,  for 
poor  me,  I  am  turned  out  of  doors."  "  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Honour,"  answered  Jones,  "  you  frightened  me 
out  of  my  wits.  I  imagined  some  most  dreadful 
sudden  accident  had  happened  to  Sophia ;  some- 
thing, compared  to  which,  even  the  seeing  her  mar- 
ried to  Blifil  would  be  a  trifle  ;  but  while  there  is 
life  there  are  hopes,  my  dear  Honour.  Women  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  cannot  be  married  by  actual 
brutal  force."  "  To  be  sure,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that's 
true.  There  may  be  some  hopes  for  you ;  but, 


alack-a-day !  what  hopes   are   there  for  poor  me  'I 
And,  to  be  sure,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible  I  suffer 
all  this   upon    your  account.     All   the   quarrel   the 
squire  hath  to  me  is  for  taking  your  part,  as  1  have 
done,  against  Mr.  Blifil."     "  Indeed,  Mrs.  Honour," 
answered  he,  "  I  am  sensible  of  my  obligations  to 
you,  and  will  leave  nothing  in  my  power  undone  to 
make  you  amends."     "Alas!  sir,"  said  she,  "what 
can  make  a  servant  amends  for  the  loss  of  one  place 
but  the  getting  another  altogether  as  good  1"     "  Do 
not  despair,  Mrs.  Honour,"  said  Jones,   "  I  hope  to 
reinstate  you  again  in  the  same."     "  Alack-a-day, 
sir,"  said  she,  "  how  can  I  flatter  myself  with  such 
hopes  when  I  know  it  is  a  thing  impossible  ^  for  the 
squire  is  so  set  against  me  :  and   yet,  if  you  should 
ever   have  my  lady,   as  to   be   sure   I  now  hopes 
heartily  you  will ;    for  you   are  a  generous,    good- 
natured  gentleman ;  and  I  am  sure  you  loves  her, 
and  to  be  sure  she  loves  you  as  dearly  as  her  own 
soul ;  it  is  a  matter  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  because  as 
why,  everybody,  that  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
my  lady,  must  see  it :  for,  poor  dear  lady,  she  can't 
dissemble  ;  and  if  two  people  who  loves  one  another 
a'n't  happy,  why  who  should    be  sol     Happiness 
don't  always  depend  upon  what  people  has  ;  besides, 
my  lady  has  enough  for  both.     To  be  sure,  there- 
fore, as  one  may  say,  it  would  be  all  the  pity  in  the 
world  to  keep  two  such  loviers  asunder;  nay,  I  am 
convinced,  for  my  part,  you  will  meet  together  at 
last ;  for,    if  it   is  to  be,  there  is  no  preventing  it. 
If  a  marriage  is  made  in  heaven,  all  the  justices  of 
peace  upon  earth  can't  break   it  off.     To  be  sure 
I  wishes  that  parson  Supple  had  but  a  little  more 
spirit,    to   tell  the   squire  of  his  wickedness  in  en- 
deavouring   to    force    his  daughter  contrary  to  her 
liking ;  but  then   his  whole    dependence  is  on  the 
squire;   and   so  the  poor  gentleman,  though  he  is 
a   very   religious   good   sort  of  man,   and    talks  of 
the    badness    of   such    doings    behind    the   squire's 
back,   yet  he   dares  not  say  his   soul  is  his  own 
to  his  face.     To  be  sure  I  never  saw  him  make  so 
bold  as  just  now  ;  I  was  afeard  the  squire  would 
have  struck   him.     I  would  not  have  your  honour 
be   melancholy,    sir,  nor   despair ;    things   may  go 
better,    as   long  as   you  are  sure  of  my   lady,    and 
that  I  am  certain  you   may  be ;  for  she  never  will 
be   brought   to  consent  to   marry   any  other   man. 
Indeed   I   am    terribly   afeard   the    squire   will    do 
her  a   mischief   in  his  passion,    for  he  is  a  prodi- 
gious passionate  gentleman ;    and  I  am  afeard  too 
the  poor  lady  will  be  brought  to  break  her  heart, 
for  she   is   as   tender-hearted   as  a   chicken.     It  is 
a  pity,  methinks,  she  had  not  a  little  of  my  courage. 
If  I  was  in  love  with  a  young  man,  and  my  father 
offered  to  lock  me  up,  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out  but  I'd 
come  at  him  ;  but  then  there's  a  great  fortune  in  the 
case,  which  it  is  in  her  father's  power  either  to  give 
her  or  not ;  that,  to  be  sure,  may  make  some  differ- 
ence." 

Whether  Jones  gave  strict  attention  to  all  the 
foregoing  harangue,  or  whether  it  was  for  want  of 
any  vacancy  in  the  discourse,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  he  never  once  attempted  to  answer,  nor  did 
she  once  stop,  till  Partridge  came  running  into  the 
room,  and  informed  him  that  the  great  lady  was 
upon  the  stairs. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  dilemma  to  which  Jones 
was  now  reduced.  Honour  knew  nothing  of  any 
acquaintance  that  subsisted  between  him  and  lady 
Bellaston,  and  she  was  almost  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  would  have  communicated 
it.  In  this  hurry  and  distress,  he  took  (as  is  com- 
mon enough)  the  worst  course,  and,  instead  of  ex- 
posing her  to  the  lady,  which  would  have  been  of 
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little  consequence,  lie  chose  to  expose  the  lady  to 
her ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  hide  Honour,  whom 
he  had  but  just  time  to  convey  behind  the  bed,  and 
to  draw  the  curtains. 

The  hurrj  in  which  Jones  had  been  all  day  en- 
gaged on  account  of  his  poor  landlady  and  her  family, 
the  terrors  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Honour,  and  the 
confusion  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  lady  Bellaston,  had  altogether  driven 
former  thoughts  out  of  his  head ;  so  that  it  never 
once  occurred  to  his  memory  to  act  the  part  of  a 
sick  man ;  which,  indeed,  neither  the  gaiety  of  his 
dress,  nor  the  freshness  of  his  countenance,  would 
have  at  all  supported. 

He  received  her  ladyship  therefore  rather  agree- 
ably to  her -desires  than  to  her  expectations,  with  all 
the  good  humour  he  could  muster  in  his  countenance, 
and  without  any  real  or  affected  appearance  of  the 
least  disorder. 

Lady  Bellaston  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  than 
she  squatted  herself  down  on  the  bed  :  "  So,  my  dear 
Jones,"  said  she,  "  you  find  nothing  can  detain  me 
long  from  you.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  angry  with 
you,  that  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  you  all 
day ;  for  I  perceive  your  distemper  would  have  suf- 
fered you  to  come  abroad :  nay,  I  suppose  you  have 
not  sat  in  your  chamber  all  day  dressed  up  like  a  fine 
lady  to  see  company  after  a  lying-in ;  but,  however, 
don't  think  I  intend  to  scold  you ;  for  I  never  will 
give  you  an  excuse  for  the  cold  behaviour  of  a  hus- 
band, by  putting  on  the  ill-humour  of  a  wife." 

"  Xay,  lady  Bellaston,"  said  Jones,  "  I  am  sure 
your  ladyship  will  not  upbraid  me  with  neglect  of 
duty,  when  I  only  waited  for  orders.  Who,  my  dear 
creature,  hath  reason  to  complaint  Who  missed  an 
appointment  last  night,  and  left  an  unhappy  man  to 
expect,  and  wish,  and  sigh,  and  languish  1" 

"  Do  not  mention  it,  my  dear  Jones,"  cried  she. 
"  If  you  knew  the  occasion,  you  would  pity  me. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  women 
of  condition  are  obliged  to  suffer  from  the  imperti- 
nence of  fools,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the 
world.  I  am  glad,  however,  all  your  languishing 
and  wishing  have  done  you  no  harm  ;  for  you  never 
looked  better  in  your  life.  Upon  my  faith  !  Jones, 
you  might  at  this  instant  sit  for  the  picture  of 
Adonis." 

There  are  certain  words  of  provocation  which  men 
of  honour  hold  can  properly  be  answered  only  by  a 
blow.  Among  lovers  possibly  there  may  be  some 
expressions  which  can  be  answered  only  by  a  kiss. 
Now  the  compliment  which  lady  Bellaston  now 
made  Jones  seems  to  be  of  this  kind,  especially  as 
it  was  attended  with  a  look,  in  which  the  lady  con- 
veyed more  soft  ideas  than  it  was  possible  to  express 
with  her  tongue. 

Jones  was  certainly  at  this  instant  in  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  and  distressed  situations  imagi- 
nable ;  for,  to  carry  on  the  comparison  we  made'  use 
of  before,  though  the  provocation  was  given  by  the 
lady,  Jones  could  not  receive  satisfaction,  nor  so 
much  as  offer  to  ask  it,  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
person ;  seconds  in  this  kind  of  duels  not  being 
according  to  the  law  of  arms.  As  this  objection  did 
not  occur  to  lady  Bellaston,  who  was  ignorant  of 
any  other  woman  being  there  but  herself,  she  waited 
some  time  in  great  astonishment  for  an  answer  from 
Jones,  who,  conscious  of  the  ridiculous  figure  he 
made,  stood  at  a  distance,  and,  not  daring  to  give  the 
proper  answer,  gave  none  at"  all.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  comic,  nor  yet  more  tragical,  than 
this  scene  would  have  been  if  it  had  lusted  much 
longer.  The  lady  had  already  changed  colour  two 
or  three  times ;  had  got  up  from  the  bed  and  sat 


down  again,  while  Jones  was  wishing  the  ground  to 
sink  under  him,  or  the  house  to  fall  on  his  head, 
when  an  odd  accident  freed  him  from  an  embarrass- 
ment out  of  which  neither  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero, 
nor  the  politics  of  a  Machiavel,  could  have  delivered 
him,  without  uUer  disgrace. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  arrival  of  young 
Nightingale,  dead  drunk  ;  or  rather  in  that  state  of 
drunkenness  which  deprives  men  of  the  use  of  their 
reason,  without  depriving  them  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  her  daughters  were  in  bed,  and 
Partridge  was  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire ; 
so  that  he  arrived  at  Mf.  Jones's  chamber-door 
without  any  interruption.  This  he  burst  open,  and 
was  entering  without  any  ceremony,  when  Jones 
started  from  his  seat  and  ran  to  oppose  him,  which 
he  did  so  effectually,  that  Nightingale  never  came 
far  enough  within  the  door  to  see  who  was  sitting  on 
the  bed. 

Nightingale  had  in  reality  mistaken  Jones's  apart- 
ment for  that  in  which  himself  had  lodged ;  he 
therefore  strongly  insisted  on  coming  in,  often 
swearing  that  he  would  not  be  kept  from  his  own 
bed.  Jones,  however,  prevailed  over  him,  and 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Partridge,  whom 
the  noise  on  the  stairs  soon  summoned  to  his  mas- 
ter's assistance. 

And  now  Jones  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  return 
to  his  own  apartment,  where  at  the  very  instant  of 
his  entrance  he  heard  lady  Bellaston  venting  an  ex- 
clamation, though  not  a  very  loud  one  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  saw  her  flinging  herself  into  a  chair  in  a 
vast  agitation,  which  in  a  lady  of  a  tender  constitu- 
tion would  have  been  an  hysteric  fit. 

In  reality  the  lady,  frightened  with  the  struggle 
between  the  two  men,  of  which  she  did  not  know 
what  would  be  the  issue,  as  she  heard  Nightingale 
swear  many  oaths  he  would  come  to  his  own  bed, 
attempted  to  retire  to  her  known  place  of  hiding, 
which  to  her  great  confusion  she  found  already  oc- 
cupied by  another. 

"  Is  this  usage  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Jones  !"  cries  the 

lady. — "  Basest   of  men  ! What  wretch   is   this 

to  whom  you  have  exposed  me  1"  "  Wretch !"  cries 
Honour,  bursting  in  a  violent  rage  from  her  place  of 
concealment "  Marry  come  up  ! Wretch  for- 
sooth ! as  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am,  I  am  honest ; 

this  is  more  than  some  folks  who  are  richer  can  say." 

Jones,  instead  of  applying  himself  directly  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  Mrs.  Honour's  resentment,  as  a  more 
experienced  gallant  would  have  done,  fell  to  cursing 
his  stars,  and  lamenting  himself  as  the  most  unfor- 
tunate man  in  the  world ;  and  presently  after, 
addressing  himself  to  lady  Bellaston,  he  fell  to  some 
very  absurd  protestations  of  innocence.  By  this 
time  the  lady,  having  recovered  the  use  of  her  reason, 
which  she  had  as  ready  as  any  woman  in  the  world, 
especially  on  such  occasions,  calmly  replied  ;  "  Sir, 
you  need  make  no  apologies,  I  see  now  who  the 
person  is ;  I  did  not  at  first  know  Mrs.  Honour: 
hut  now  1  do,  I  can  suspect  nothing  wrong  between 
her  and  you ;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  a  woman  of  too 
good  sense  to  put  any  wrong  constructions  upon 
my  visit  to  you  ;  I  have  been  always  her  friend, 
and  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  be  much  more  here- 
after." 

Mrs.  Honour  was  altogether  as  placable  as  she 
was  passionate.  Hearing,  therefore,  lady  Bellaston 
assume  the  soft  tone,  she  likewise  softened  hers. 

"  I  'm  sure,  madam,"   says  she,    "  I  have  been 

always  ready  to  acknowledge  your  ladyship's 
friendships  to  me ;  sure  I  never  had  so  good  a 
friend  as  your  ladyship and  to  be  sure,  now  I 
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see  it  is  your  ladyship  that  I  spoke  to,  I  could 
almost  bite  my  tongue  off  for  very  mad. — I  con- 
structions upon  your  ladyship — to  be  sure  it  doth 
not  become  a  servant  as  I  am  to  think  about  such 
a  great  lady — I  mean  I  was  a  servant :  for  indeed 
I  am  nobody's  servant  now,  the  more  miserable 

wretch  is  me. — I  have  lost  the  best  mistress " 

Here  Honour  thought  fit  to  produce  a  shower  of 

tears. "  Don't  cry,  child,"  says  the  good  lady; 

"  ways  perhaps  may  be  found  to  make  you  amends. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning."  She  then  took 
up  her  fan  which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  without 
even  looking  at  Jones  walked  very  majestically  out 
of  the  room  ;  there  being .  a  kind  of  dignity  in  the 
impudence  of  women  of  quality,  which  their  in- 
feriors vainly  aspire  to  attain  to  in  circumstances  of 
this  nature. 

Jones  followed  her  down  stairs,  often  offering 
her  his  hand,  which  she  absolutely  refused  him, 
and  got  into  her  chair  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him  as  he  stood  bowing  before  her. 

At  his  return  up  stairs,  a  long  dialogue  passed 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Honour,  while  she  was  ad- 
justing herself  after  the  discomposure  she  had  un- 
dergone. The  subject  of  this  was  his  infidelity  to 
her  young  lady ;  on  which  she  enlarged  with  great 
bitterness  ;  but  Jones  at  last  found  means  to  recon- 
cile her,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  obtain  a  promise 
of  most  inviolable  secrecy,  and  that  she  would  the 
next  morning  endeavour  to  find  out  Sophia,  and 
bring  him  a  further  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  squire. 

Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  adventure  to  the 
satisfaction  only  of  Mrs.  Honour ;  for  a  secret  (as 
some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  acknowledge  from 
experience)  is  often  a  very  valuable  possession  :  and 
that  not  only  to  those  who  faithfully  keep  it,  but 
sometimes  to  such  as  whisper  it  about  till  it  come  to 
the  ears  of  every  one  except  the  ignorant  person 
who  pays  for  the  supposed  concealing  of  what  is 
publicly  known. 


CHAPTER,  VIII. 

Short  and  sweet. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  the  obligations  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller  could  not  forbear 
in  the  morning  some  gentle  remonstrances  for  the 
hurricane  which  had  happened  the  preceding  night 
in  his  chamber.  These  were,  however,  so  gentle 
and  so  friendly,  professing,  and  indeed  truly,  to 
aim  at  nothing  more  than  the  real  good  of  Mr. 
Jones  himself,  that  he,  far  from  being  offended, 
thankfully  received  the  admonition  of  the  good 
woman,  expressed  much  concern  for  what  had  passed, 
excu°ed  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  promised  never 
more  to  bring  the  same  disturbances  into  the 
house. 

But  though  Mrs.  Miller  did  not  refrain  from  a 
short  expostulation  in  private  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, yet  the  occasion  of  his  being  summoned  down 
stairs  that  morning  was  of  a  much  more  agreeable 
kind,  being  indeed  to  perform  the  office  of  a  father 
to  Miss  Nancy,  and  to  give  her  in  wedlock  to  Mr. 
Nightingale,  who  was  now  ready  dressed,  and  full  as 
sober  as  many  of  my  readers  will  think  a  man 
ought  to  be  who  receives  a  wife  in  so  imprudent  a 
manner. 

And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  account  for 
the  escape  which  this  young  gentleman  had  made 
from  his  uncle,  and  for  his  appearance  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  have  seen  him  the  night  before. 

Now  when  the  uncle  had  arrived  at  his  lodgings 
with  his  nephew,  partly  to  indulge  his  own  incli- 


nations (for  he  dearly  loved  his  bottle),  and  partly 
to  disqualify  his  nephew  from  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  his  purpose,  he  ordered  wine  to  be  set  on 
the  table  ;  with  which  he  so  briskly  plied  the  young 
gentleman,  that  this  latter,  who,  though  not  much 
used  to  drinking,  did  not  detest  it  so  as  to  be  guilty 
of  disobedience  or  want  of  complaisance  by  refus- 
ing, was  soon  completely  finished. 

Just  as  the  uncle  had  obtained  this  victory,  and 
was  preparing  a  bed  for  his  nephew,  a  messenger 
arrived  with  a  piece  of  news,  which  so  entirely 
disconcerted  and  shocked  him,  that  he  in  a  mo- 
ment lost  all  consideration  for  his  nephew,  and  his 
whole  mind  became  entirely  taken  up  with  his  own 
concerns. 

This  sudden  and  afflicting  news  was  no  less  than 
that  his  daughter  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
almost  the  first  moment  of  his  absence,  and  had 
gone  off  with  a  neighbouring  young  clergyman ; 
against  whom,  though  her  father  could  have  had 
but  one  objection,  namely,  that  he  was  worth  no- 
thing, yet  she  had  never  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate her  amour  even  to  her  father  ;  and  so  art- 
fully had  she  managed,  that  it  had  never  been  once 
suspected  by  any,  till  now  that  it  was  consummated. 

Old  Mr.  Nightingale  no  sooner  received  this  ac- 
count, than  in  the  utmost  confusion  he  ordered  a 
post-chaise  to  be  instantly  got  ready,  and,  having 
recommended  his  nephew  to  the  care  of  a  servant, 
he  directly  left  the  house,  scarce  knowing  what  he 
did,  nor  whither  he  went. 

The  uncle  thus  departed,  when  the  servant  came 
to  attend  the  nephew  to  bed,  had  waked  him  for 
that  purpose,  and  had  at  last  made  him  sensible 
that  his  uncle  was  gone,  he,  instead  of  accepting 
the  kind  offices  tendered  him,  insisted  on  a  chair 
being  called  ;  with  this  the  servant,  who  had  received 
no  strict  orders  to  the  contrary,  readily  complied ; 
and,  thus  being  conducted  back  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  he  had  staggered  up  to  Mr.  Jones's  chamber, 
as  hath  been  before  recounted. 

This  bar  of  the  uncle  being  now  removed  (though 
young  Nightingale  knew  not  as  yet  in  what  manner), 
and  all  parties  being  quickly  ready,  the  mother,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  his  love,  stepped  into  a 
hackney-coach,  which  conveyed  them  to  Doctors' 
Commons ;  where  miss  Nancy  was,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, soon  made  an  honest  woman,  and  the  poor 
mother  became,  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  one 
of  the  happiest  of  all  human  beings. 

And  now  Mr.  Jones,  having  seen  his  good  offices 
to  that  poor  woman  and  her  family  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  began  to  apply  himself  to  his 
own  concerns ;  but  here,  lest  many  of  my  readers 
should  censure  his  folly  for  thus  troubling  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  others,  and  lest  some  few  should 
think  he  acted  more  disinterestedly  than  indeed  he 
did,  we  think  proper  to  assure  our  reader,  that  he 
was  so  far  from  being  unconcerned  in  this  matter, 
that  he  had  indeed  a  very  considerable  interest  in 
bringing  it  to  that  final  consummation. 

To  explain  this  seeming  paradox  at  once,  he  was 
one  who  could  truly  say  with  him  in  Terence,  HOMO 
sum :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum puto.  He  was  never 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  misery  or  happiness 
of  any  one  ;  and  he  felt  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
great  proportion  as  he  himself  contributed  to  either. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  instrument  of  rais- 
ing a  whole  family  from  the  lowest  state  of  wretched- 
ness to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  without  conveying 
great  felicity  to  himself;  more  perhaps  than  worldly 
men  often  purchase  to  themselves  by  undergoing  the 
most  severe  labour,  and  often  by  wading  through 
the  deepest  iniquity. 
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Those  readers  who  are  of  the  same  complexion 
with  him  will  perhaps  think  this  short  chapter 
contains  abundance  of  matter  ;  while  others  may 
probably  wish,  short  as  it  is,  that  it  had  been  totally 
spared  as  impertinent  to  the  main  design,  which  I 
suppose  they  conclude  is  to  bring  Mr.  Jones  to  the 
gallows,  or,  if  possible,  to  a  more  deplorable  cata- 
strophe. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  love-letter*  of  several  sorts. 

MR.  JONES,  at  his  return  home,  found  the  following 
letters  lying  on  his  table,  which  he  luckily  opened 
in  the  order  they  were  sent. 

LETTER  I. 

"  Surely  I  am  under  some  strange  infatuation  ;  I 
cannot  keep  my  resolutions  a  moment,  however 
strongly  made  or  justly  founded.  Last  night  I  re- 
solved never  to  see  you  more  ;  this  morning  I  am 
willing  to  hear  if  you  can,  as  you  say,  clear  up  this 
affair.  And  yet  I  know  that  to  be  impossible.  I 
have  said  everything  to  myself  which  you  can  in- 
vent.  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  your  invention  is 

stronger.  Come  to  me,  therefore,  the  moment  you 
receive  this.  If  you  can  forge  an  excuse  I  almost 

promise  you  to  believe  it.     Betrayed  too 1  will 

think  no  more. Come  to  me  directly. This  is 

the  third  letter  I  have  writ,  the  two  former  are  burnt 

1   am   almost  inclined   to   burn  this  too 1 

wish  I  may  preserve    my   senses. Come  to  me 

presently." 

LETTER  II. 

If  you  ever  expect  to  be  forgiven,  or  even  suf- 
fered within  my  doors,  come  to  me  this  instant." 

LETTER  III. 

"  I  now  find  you  were  not  at  home  when  my  notes 
came  to  your  lodgings.  The  moment  you  receive 

this  let  me  see  you ; 1   shall  not  stir  out ;  nor 

shall  anybody  be  let  in  but  yourself.  Sure  nothing 
lean  detain  you  long." 

I  Jones  had  just  read  over  these  three  billets  when 
JMr.  Nightingale  came  into  the  room.  "  "Well, 
JTom,"  said  he,  "  any  news  from  lady  Bellaston, 
nfter  last  night's  adventure  1"  (for  it  was  now  no 
Jjecret  to  any  one  in  that  house  who  the  lady  was.) 
I '  The  lady  Bellaston  V  answered  Jones  very  gravely. 

"  Nay,  dear  Tom,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  don't  be 

w»  reserved  to  your  friends.  Though  I  was  too 
Irunk  to  see  her  last  night,  I  saw  her  at  the  mas- 
querade. Do  you  think  I  am  ignorant  who  the 
jueen  of  the  fairies  is  1"  "  And  did  you  really  then 
linow  the  lady  at  the  masquerade  1"  said  Jones. 
'  Yes,  upon  my  soul,  did  I,"  said  Nightingale, 
'  and  have  given  you  twenty  hints  of  it  since,  though 
rou  seemed  always  so  tender  on  that  point,  that  I 
vould  not  speak  plainly.  I  fancy,  my  friend,  by 
•our  extreme  nicety  in  this  matter,  you  are  not  so 
veil  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  lady  as 
vith  her  person.  Don't  be  angry,  Tom,  but  upon 
ay  honour,  you  are  not  the  first  young  fellow  she 
ath  debauched.  Her  reputation  is  in  no  danger, 
elieve  me." 

Though  Jones  had  no  reason  to  imagine  the  lady 
o  have  been  of  the  vestal  kind  when  his  amour 
egan ;  yet,  as  he  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the 
own,  and  had  very  little  acquaintance  in  it,  he  had 
o  knowledge  of  that  character  which  is  called 
demirep ;  that  is  to  say,  a  woman  who  intrigues 
rith  every  man  she  likes,  under  the  name  and  ap- 
earance  of  virtue  ;  and  who,  though  some  over- 
ace  ladies  will  not  be  seen  with  her,  is  visited  (as 


they  term  it)  by  the  whole  town ;  in  short,  whom 
everybody  knows  to  be  what  nobody  calls  her. 

When  he  found,  therefore,  that  Nightingale  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  his  intrigue,  and  began 
to  suspect  that  so  scrupulous  a  delicacy  as  he  had 
hitherto  observed  was  not  quite  necessary  on  the 
occasion,  he  gave  a  latitude  to  his  friend's  tongue, 
and  desired  him  to  speak  plainly  what  he  knew,  or 
had  ever  heard  of  the  lady. 

Nightingale,  who,  in  many  other  instances,  was 
rather  too  Effeminate  in  his  disposition,  had  a  pretty 
strong  inclination  to  tittle-tattle.  He  had  no  sooner, 
therefore,  received  a  full  liberty  of  speaking  from 
Jones,  than  he  entered  upon  a  long  narrative  con- 
cerning the  lady  ;  which,  as  it  contained  many  par- 
ticulars highly  to  her  dishonour,  we  have  too  great 
a  tenderness  for  all  women  of  condition  to  repeat. 
"We  would  cautiously  avoid  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  future  commentators  on  our  works,  of  making 
any  malicious  application,  and  of  forcing  us  to  be, 
against  our  will,  the  author  of  scandal,  which  never 
entered  into  our  head. 

Jones,  having  very  attentively  heard  all  that  Night- 
ingale had  to  say,  fetched  a  deep  sigh ;  which  the 
other,  observing,  cried,  "  Heyday !  why,  thou  art 
not  in  love,  I  hope !  Had  I  imagined  my  stories 
would  have  affected  you,  I  promise  you  should  never 
have  heard  them."  "  O  my  dear  friend'."  cries 
Jones,  "  I  am  so  entangled  with  this  woman,  that 
I  know  not  how  to  extricate  myself.  In  love,  in- 
deed !  no,  my  friend,  but  I  am  under  obligations  to 
her,  and  very  great  ones.  Since  you  know  so 
much,  I  will  be  very  explicit  with  you.  It  is  owing, 
perhaps,  solely  to  her,  that  I  have  not,  before  this, 
wanted  a  bit  of  bread.  How  can  I  possibly  desert 
such  a  woman !  and  yet  I  must  desert  her,  or  be 
guilty  of  the  blackest  treachery  to  one  who  deserves 
infinitely  better  of  me  than  she  can  ;  a  woman,  my 
Nightingale,  for  whom  I  have  a  passion  which  few 
can  have  an  idea  of.  I  am  half  distracted  with 
doubts  how  to  act."  "  And  is  this  other,  pray,  an 
honourable  mistress  t"  cries  Nightingale.  "  Ho- 
nourable '."  answered  Jones  ;  "  no  breath  ever  yet 
durst  sully  her  reputation.  The  sweetest  air  is  not 
purer,  the  limpid  stream  not  clearer,  than  her  ho- 
nour. She  is  all  over,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
consummate  perfection.  She  is  the  most  beautiful 
creature  in  the  universe  ;  and  yet  she  is  mistress  of 
such  noble,  elevated  qualities,  that,  though  she  is 
never  from  my  thoughts,  I  scarce  ever  think  of  her 
beauty  but  when  I  see  it." — "  And  can  you,  my 
good  friend,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  with  such  an  en- 
gagement as  this  upon  your  hands,  hesitate  a  moment 
about  quitting  such  a  — "  "  Hold,"  said  Jones 
"  no  more  abuse  «f  her ;  I  detest  the  thought  of  in- 
gratitude." "  Pooh  I "  answered  the  other,  "  you 
are  not  the  first  upon  whom  she  hath  conferred  ob- 
ligations of  this  kind.  She  is  remarkably  liberal 
where  she  likes ;  though,  let  me  tell  you,  her  fa- 
vours are  so  prudently  bestowed,  that  they  should 
rather  raise  a  man's  vanity  than  his  gratitude."  In 
short,  Nightingale  proceeded  so -far  on  this  head, 
and  told  his  friend  so  many  stories  of  the  lady,  which 
he  swore  to  the  truth  of,  that  he  entirely  removed 
all  esteem  for  her  from  the  breast  of  Jones  ;  and 
his  gratitude  was  lessened  in  proportion.  Indeed, 
he  began  to  look  on  all  the  favours  he  had  received 
rather  as  wages  than  benefits,  which  depreciated 
not  only  her,  but  himself  too  in  his  own  conceit, 
and  put  him  quite  out  of  humour  with  both.  From 
this  disgust,  his  mind,  by  a  natural  transition,  turned 
towards  Sophia ;  her  virtue,  her  purity,  her  love 
to  him,  her  sufferings  on  his  account,  filled  all  his 
thoughts,  and  made  his  commerce  with  lady  Bel- 
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laston  appear  still  more  odious.  The  result  of  all 
was,  that,  though  his  turning  himself  out  of  her 
service,  in  which  light  he  now  saw  his  affair  with 
her,  would  be  the  loss  of  his  bread  ;  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  her,  if  he  could  but  find  a  handsome 
pretence  :  which  being  communicated  to  his  friend, 
Nightingale  considered  a  little,  and  then  said,  "  I 
have  it,  my  boy  !  I  have  found  out  a  sure  method  ; 
propose  marriage  to  her,  and  I  would  venture  hang- 
ing upon  the  success."  "  Marriage  1"  cries  Jones. 
"  Ay,  propose  marriage,"  answered  Nightingale, 
"  and  she  will  declare  off  in  a  moment.  I  knew  a 
young  fellow  whom  she  kept  formerly,  who  made 
the  offer  to  her  in  earnest,  and  was  presently  turned 
off  for  his  pains." 

Jones  declared  he  could  not  venture  the  experi- 
ment. "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  she  may  be  less  shocked 
at  this  proposal  from  one  man  than  from  another. 
And  if  she  should  take  me  at  my  word,  where  am 
I  then!  caught  in  my  own  trap,  and  undone  for 
ever."  "  No  ;"  answered  Nightingale,  "  not  if  I 
can  give  you  an  expedient  by  which  you  may  at 

any  time  get  out  of  the  trap." "  What  expedient 

can  that  bel"  replied  Jones.  "This,"  answered 
Nightingale.  "  The  young  fellow  I  mentioned, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  intimate  acquaintances  I 
have  in  the  world,  is  so  angry  with  her  for  some  ill 
offices  she  hath  since  done  him,  that  I  am  sure  he 
would,  without  any  difficulty,  give  you  a  sight  of 
her  letters ;  upon  which  you  may  decently  break 
with  her  ;  and  declare  off  before  the  knot  is  tied,  if 
she  should  really  be  willing  to  tie  it,  which  I  am 
convinced  she  will  not." 

After  some  hesitation,  Jones,  upon  the  strength 
of  this  assurance,  consented  ;  but,  as  he  swore  he 
wanted  the  confidence  to  propose  the  matter  to  her 
face,  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  Nightin- 
gale dictated : — 

"  MADAM, 

"  I  AM  extremely  concerned,  that,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate engagement  abroad,  I  should  have  missed 
receiving  the  honour  of  your  ladyship's  commands 
the  moment  they  came  ;  and  the  delay  which  I  must 
now  suffer  of  vindicating  myself  to  your  ladyship 
greatly  adds  to  this  misfortune.  O,  lady  Bellaston ! 
what  a  terror  have  I  been  in  for  fear  your  reputation 
should  be  exposed  by  these  perverse  accidents ! 
There  is  one  only  way  to  secure  it.  I  need  not 
name  what  that  is.  Only  permit  me  to  say,  that 
as  your  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  so  my 
sole  ambition  is  to  have  the  glory  of  laying  my 
liberty  at  your  feet ;  and  believe  me  when  I  assure 
you,  I  can  never  be  made  completely  happy  without 
you  generously  bestow  on  me  a  legal  right  of  calling 
you  mine  for  ever. — I  am,  madam,  with  most  pro- 
found respect  your  ladyship's  most  obliged,  obedient, 
humble  servant,  THOMAS  JONES." 

To  this  she  presently  returned  the  following  answer : 
"  SIR, 

"  WHEN  I  read  over  your  serious  epistle,  I 
could,  from  its  coldness  and  formality,  have  sworn 
that  you  already  had  the  legal  right  you  mention ; 
nay,  that  we  had  for  many  years  composed  that 
monstrous  animal  a  husband  and  wife.  Do  you 
really  then  imagine  me  a  fooll  or  do  you  fancy 
yourself  capable  of  so  entirely  persuading  me  out  of 
my  senses,  that  I  should  deliver  my  whole  fortune 
into  your  power,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  support 
your  pleasures  at  my  expense  1  Are  these  the  proofs 

of  love  which  I  expected  1  Is  this  the  return  for 1 

but  I  scorn  to  upbraid  you,  and  am  in  great  admi- 
ration of  your  profound  respect. 

"  P,  S.  I  am  prevented  from  revising  : Perhaps 


I  have  said  more  than  I  meant. Come  to  me  at 

eight  this  evening." 

Jones,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  replied  : 

"  MADAM, 

"  IT  is  impossible  to  express  how  much  I  am 
shocked  at  the  suspicion  you  entertain  of  me.  Can 
lady  Bellaston  have  conferred  favours  on  a  man 
whom  she  could  believe  capable  of  so  base  a  de- 
sign 1  or  can  she  treat  the  most  solemn  tie  of  love 
with  contempt1?  Can  you  imagine,  madam,  that  if 
the  violence  of  my  passion,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, overcame  the  tenderness  which  I  have  for 
your  honour,  I  would  think  of  indulging  myself  in 
the  continuance  of  an  intercourse  which  could  not 
possibly  escape  long  the  notice  of  the  world ;  and 
which,  when  discovered,  must  prove  so  fatal  to 
your  reputation?  If  such  be  your  opinion  of  me, 
I  must  pray  for  a  sudden  opportunity  of  returning 
those  pecuniary  obligations,  which  I  have  been  so 
unfortunate  to  receive  at  your  hands ;  and  for  those 
of  a  more  tender  kind,  I  shall  ever  remain,  &c." 
And  so  concluded  in  the  very  words  with  which  he 
had  concluded  the  former  letter. 

The  lady  answered  as  follows : 

"  I  see  you  are  a  villain !  and  I  despise  you  from 
my  soul.  If  you  come  here  I  shall  not  be  at  home." 

Though  Jones  was  well  satisfied  with  his  deliver- 
ance from  a  thraldom  which  those  who  have  ever 
experienced  it  will,  I  apprehend,  allow  to  be  none 
of  the  lightest,  he  was  not,  however,  perfectly  easy 
in  his  mind.  There  was  in  this  scheme  too  much 
of  fallacy  to  satisfy  one  who  utterly  detested  every 
species  of  falsehood  or  dishonesty ;  nor  would  he, 
indeed,  have  submitted  to  put  it  in  practice,  had  he 
not  been  involved  in  a  distressful  situation,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  be  guilty  of  some  dishonour,  either 
to  the  one  lady  or  the  other ;  and  surely  the  reader 
will  allow,  that  every  good  principle,  as  well  as  love, 
pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of  Sophia. 

Nightingale  highly  exulted  in  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  upon  which  he  received  many  thanks 
and  much  applause  from  his  friend.  He  answered, 
"  Dear  Tom,  we  have  conferred  very  different  obli- 
gations on  each  other.  To  me  you  owe  the  regain- 
ing your  liberty ;  to  you  I  owe  the  loss  of  mine. 
But  if  you  are  as  happy  in  the  one  instance  as  I  am 
in  the  other,  I  promise  you  we  are  the  two  happiest 
fellows  in  England." 

The  two  gentlemen  were  now  summoned  down 
to  dinner,  where  Mrs.  Miller,  who  performed  herself 
the  office  of  cook,  had  exerted  her  best  talents  to 
celebrate  the  wedding  of  her  daughter.  This  joyful 
circumstance  she  ascribed  principally  to  the  friendly 
behaviour  of  Jones,  her  whole  soul  was  fired  with 
gratitude  towards  him,  and  all  her  looks,  words,  and 
actions,  were  so  busied  in  expressing  it,  that  her 
daughter,  and  even  her  new  son-iu-laAV,  were  very 
little  objects  of  her  consideration. 

Dinner  was  just  ended  when  Mrs.  Miller  received  j 
a  letter;  but  as  we  have  had  letters  enow  in  this 
chapter,  we  shall  communicate  its  contents  in  our  , 
next. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Consisting  partly  of  facts,  and  partly  of  observations  upon 
them. 

THE  letter  then  which  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  was  from  Mr.  Alhvorthy,   and   the 
purport  of  it  was,  his  intention  to  come  immediately 
to  town,  with  his  nephew  Blifil,  and  a  desire  to  be  I 
accommodated  with  his  usual  lodgings,  which  were 
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the  first  floor  for  himself,  and  the  second  for  his 
nephew. 

The  cheerfulness  which  had  before  displayed  itself 
in  the  countenance  of  the  poor  woman  was  a  little 
clouded  on  this  occasion.  This  news  did  indeed  a 
good  deal  disconcert  her.  To  requite  so  disinter- 
ested a  match  with  her  daughter,  by  presently  turn- 
ing her  new  son-in-law  out  of  doors,  appeared  to 
her  very  unjustifiable  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other,  she  could  scarce  bear  the  thoughts  of  making 
any  excuse  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  after  all  the  obli- 
gations received  from  him,  for  depriving  him  of 
lodgings  which  were  indeed  strictly  his  due  ;  for  that 
gentleman,  in  conferring  all  his  numberless  benefits 
on  others,  acted  by  a  rule  diametrically  opposite  to 
what  is  practised"  by  most  generous  people.  He 
contrived,  on  all  occasions,  to  hide  his  beneficence, 
not  only  from  the  world,  but  even  from  the  object  of 
it.  He  constantly  used  the  words  Lend  and  Pay, 
instead  of  Give  ;  and  by  every  other  method  he  could 
invent,  always  lessened  with  his  tongue  the  favours 
he  conferred^  while  he  was  heaping  them  with  both 
his  hands.  When  he  settled  the  annuity  of  50/.  a 
year  therefore  on  Mrs.  Miller,  he  told  her,  "  it  was 
in  consideration  of  always  having  her  first-floor  when 
he  was  in  town  (which  he  scarce  ever  intended  to  be), 
but  that  she  might  let  it  at  any  other  time,  for  that 
he  would  always  send  her  a  month's  warning."  He 
was  now,  however,  hurried  to  town  so  suddenly,  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  such  notice ;  and 
this  hurry  probably  prevented  him,  when  he  wrote 
for  his  lodgings,  adding,  if  they  were  then  empty  ; 
for  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  well  satisfied 
to  have  relinquished  them,  on  a  less  sufficient  excuse 
than  what  Mrs.  Miller  could  now  have  made. 

But  there  are  a  sort  of  persons,  who,  as  Prior 
excellently  well  remarks,  direct  their  conduct  by 
something 

Beyond  the  fix'd  and  settled  rules 

Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools, 

Beyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 

To  these  it  is  so  far  from  being  sufficient  that  their 
Idefence  would  acquit  them  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that 
•they  are  not  even  contented,  though  conscience,  (he 
•severest  of  all  judges,  should  discharge  them.  No- 
Ithing  short  of  the  fair  and  honourable  will  satisfy  the 
Idelicacy  of  their  minds  ;  and  if  any  of  their  actions 
|fall  short  of  this  mark,  they  mope  and  pine,  are  as 
uneasy  and  restless  as  a  murderer,  who  is  afraid  of 
|a  ghost,  or  of  the  hangman. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  these.  She  could  not  con- 
jceal  her  uneasiness  at  this  letter ;  with  the  contents 
of  which  she  had  no  sooner  acquainted  the  company, 
ind  given  some  hints  of  her  distress,  than  Jones, 
ler  good  angel,  presently  relieved  her  anxiety.  "  As 
|for  myself,  madam,"  said  he,  "  my  lodging  is  at  your 
ervice  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  Mr.  Nightin- 
e,  I  am  sure,  as  he  cannot  yet  prepare  a  house  fit 
l:o  receive  his  lady,  will  consent  to  return  to  his  new 
J.odging,  whither  Mrs.  Nightingale  will  certainly 
ponsent  to  go."  With  which  proposal  both  husband 
|md  wife  instantly  agreed. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  the  cheeks  o 
(Mrs.  Miller  began  again  to  glow  with  additional 
l^ratitude  to  Jones ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more 
Ilifficult  to  persuade  him,  that  Mr.  Jones  having 
|ji  his  last  speech  called  her  daughter  Mrs.  Night- 
(it  being  the  first  time  that  agreeable  soun< 
liad  ever  reached  her  ears),  gave  the  fond  mothe 
|-nore  satisfaction,  and  warmed  her  heart  more  to 
rards  Jones,  than  his  having  dissipated  her  preseu 
ixiety. 

The  next  day  was  then  appointed  for  the  remova 
jf  the  new-married  couple,  and  of  Mr.  Jones,  wbx 


vas  likewise  to  be  provided  for  in  the  same  house 
vith  his  friend.     And  now  the  serenity  of  the  corn- 
any  was  again  restored,  and  they  passed  the  day  in 
le    utmost   cheerfulness,    all    except   Jones,   who, 
lough  he  outwardly  accompanied  the  rest  in  their 
irth,  felt  many  a  bitter  pang  on  the  account  of  his 
sophia,  which  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
news  of  Mr.  Blifil's  coming  to  town  (for  he  clearly 
aw  the  intention  of  his  journey)  ;  and  what  greatly 
aggravated  his  concern  was,  that  Mrs.  Honour,  who 
lad  promised  to  inquire  after  Sophia,  and  to  make 
»er  report  to  him  early  the  next  evening,  had  dis- 
appointed him. 

In  the  situation  that  he  and  his  mistress  were  in 
at  this  time,  there  were  scarce  any  grounds  for  him 

0  hope  that  he  should  hear  any  good  news  ;  yet  he 
was  as  impatient  to  see  Mrs.  Honour  as  if  he  had 

•xpected  she  would  bring  him  a  letter  with  an  as- 
ignation  in  it  from  Sophia,  and  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment as  ill.  Whether  this  impatience  arose  from 
hat  natural  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which 
makes  it  desirous  to  know  the  worst,  and  renders 
uncertainty  the  most  intolerable  of  pains ;  or  whe- 
her  he  still  flattered  himself  with  some  secret  hopes, 
we  will  not  determine.  But  that  it  might  be  the 
ast,  whoever  has  loved  cannot  but  know.  For  of 
all  the  powers  exercised  by  this  passion  over  our 
minds,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  is  that  of  support - 
ng  hope  in  the  midst  of  despair.  Difficulties,  im- 
probabilities, nay,  impossibilities,  are  quite  over- 
looked by  it ;  so  that  to  any  man  extremely  in  love, 
may  be  applied  what  Addison  says  of  Caesar, 
"The  Alps,  and  Pyrenseans.  sink  before  him  !  " 

Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  same  passion  will 
sometimes  make  mountains  of  molehills,  and  pro- 
duce despair  in  the  midst  of  hope ;  but  these  cold 
fits  last  not  long  in  good  constitutions.  Which 
temper  Jones  was  now  in,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
guess,  having  no  exact  information  about  it ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  he  had  spent  two  hours  in  expec- 
tation, when,  being  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  his 
uneasiness,  he  retired  to  his  room  ;  where  his  anx- 
iety had  almost  made  him  frantic,  when  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  brought  from  him  Mrs.  Honour, 
with  which  we  shall  present  the  reader  verbatim  et 
literatim. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  SHUD  sartenly  haf  kaled  on  you  a  cordin  too 
mi  prommiss  haddunt  itt  bin  that  hur  lashipp  pre- 
vent mee ;  for  to  bee  sur,  Sir,  you  nose  very  well 
that  evere  persun  must  luk  furst  at  ome,  and  sar- 
tenly such  anuther  offar  mite  not  have  ever  hapned, 
so  as  I  shud  ave  bin  justly  to  blam,  had  I  not  ex- 
cepted  of  it  when  her  lashipp  was  so  veri  kind  as  to 
offar  to  mak  mee  hur  one  vunan  without  mi  ever 
askin  any  such  thing,  to  be  sur  shee  is  won  of  thee 
best  ladis  in  thee  wurld,  and  pepil  who  sase  to  the 
kontrari  must  bee  veri  wiket  pepil  in  thare  harts. 
To  bee  sur  if  ever  I  ave  sad  any  thing  of  that  kine 
it  as  bin  thru  ignorens,  and  I  am  hartili  sorri  for  it. 

1  nose  your  onur  to  be  a  genteelfnan  of  more   onur 
and  onesty,  if  I  ever  said  ani  such  thing,  to  repete  it 
to  hurt  a  pore  servant  that  as  alwais  add  thee  gratest 
respect  in  thee  world  for  ure  onur.     To  be  sur  won 
shud  kepe  wons  tung  within  wons  teeth,  for  no  boddi 
nose  what  may  hapen  ;  and  to  bee  sur  if  ani  boddi 
ad  tolde  mee  yesterday,  that  I  shud  haf  bin  in  so 
gud  a  plase  to  day,  I  shud  not  haf  beleeved  it ;  for 
to  be  sur  I  never  was  a  dremd  of  ani  such  thing,  nor 
shud  I  ever  have  soft  after  ani  other  boddi's  plase ; 
but  as  her  lashipp  wass  so  kine  of  her  one  a  cord  too 
give  it  mee  without  askin,  to  be  sur  Mrs.  Etoff  her- 
self, nor  no  other  boddi  can  blam  mee  for  exceptin 

Q? 
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such  a  thing  when  it  fals  in  mi  waye.  I  beg  ure 
onur  not  to  menshion  ani  thing  of  what  I  haf  sad, 
for  I  wish  ure  onur  all  thee  gud  luk  in  the  wurld  ; 
and  I  don't  cuestion  butt  thatt  u  will  haf  Madam 
Sofia  in  the  end  ;  butt  ass  to  miself  ure  onur  nose  I 
kant  bee  of  ani  farder  sarvis  to  u  in  that  matar,  nou 
bein  under  thee  cumand  off  anuther  parson,  and 
nott  mi  one  mistress,  I  begg  ure  onur  to  say  nothing 
of  what  past,  and  believe  me  to  be,  sir,  ure  onur's 
umble  servant  to  cumand  till  deth, 

"  HONOUR  BLACKMORE." 

Various  were  the  conjectures  which  Jones  enter- 
tained on  this  step  of  lady  Bellaston  ;  who,  in  reality, 
had  little  farther  design  than  to  secure  within  her 
own  house  the  repository  of  a  secret,  which  she 
chose  should  make  no  farther  progress  than  it  had 
made  already ;  but  mostly,  she  desired  to  keep  it 
from  the  ears  of  Sophia ;  for  though  that  young  lady 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  would  never  have  re- 
peated it  again,  her  ladyship  could  not  persuade 
herself  of  this ;  since,  as  she  now  hated  poor  Sophia 
with  most  implacable  hatred,  she  conceived  a  reci- 
procal hatred  to  herself  to  be  lodged  in  the  tender 
breast  of  our  heroine,  where  no  such  passion  had 
ever  yet  found  an  entrance. 

While  Jones  was  terrifying  himself  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  thousand  dreadful  machinations,  and 
deep  political  designs,  which  he  imagined  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  promotion  of  Honour,  Fortune, 
who  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  enemy  to 
his  match  with  Sophia,  tried  a  new  method  to  put  a 
final  end  to  it,  by  throwing  a  temptation  in  his  way, 
which  in  his  present  desperate  situation  it  seemed 
unlikely  he  should  be  able  to  resist. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  curious,  but  not  unprecedented  matter. 
THERE  was  a  lady,  one  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  had  often 
seen  Jones  at  the  house  where  he  lodged,  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  women  there,  and  in- 
deed a  very  great  friend  to  Mrs.  Miller.  Her  age 
was  about  thirty,  for  she  owned  six-and-twenty ; 
her  face  and  person  very  good  only  inclining  a  little 
too  much  to  be  fat.  She  had  been  married  young  by 
her  relations  to  an  old  Turkey  merchant,  who,  having 
got  a  great  fortune,  had  left  off  trade.  "With  him 
she  lived  without  reproach,  but  not  without  pain,  in 
a  state  of  great  self-denial,  for  about  twelve  years  ; 
and  her  virtue  was  rewarded  by  his  dying  and  leav- 
ing her  very  rich.  The  first  year  of  her  widowhood 
was  just  at  an  end,  and  she  had  passed  it  in  a  good 
deal  of  retirement,  seeing  only  a  few  particular 
friends,  and  dividing  her  time  between  her  devotions 
and  novels,  of  which  she  was  always  extremely  fond. 
Very  good  health,  a  very  warm  constitution,  and  a 
good  deal  of  religion,  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  marry  again ;  and  she  resolved  to  please 
herself  in  her  second  husband,  as  she  had  done  her 
friends  in  the  first.  From  her  the  following  billet 
was  brought  to  Jones  : — 
"  SIR, 

"  FROM  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  1  doubt  my 
eyes  have  told  you  too  plainly  that  you  were  not  in- 
different to  me  ;  but  neither  my  tongue  nor  my 
hand  should  have  ever  avowed  it,  had  not  the  ladies 
of  the  family  where  you  are  lodged  given  me  such  a 
character  of  you,  and  told  me  such  proofs  of  your 
virtue  and  goodness,  as  convince  me  you  are  not 
only  the  most  agreeable,  but  the  most  worthy  of 
men.  I  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  them, 
that  neither  my  person,  understanding,  or  character, 
are  disagreeable  to  you.  I  have  a  fortune  sufficient 
to  make  us  both  happy,  but  which  cannot  make  me 


so  without  you.  In  thus  disposing  of  myself,  I  know 
I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  the  world  ;  but  if  I  did 
not  love  you  more  than  I  fear  the  world,  I  should 
not  be  worthy  of  you.  One  only  difficulty  stops  me : 
I  am  informed  you  are  engaged  in  a  commerce  of 
gallantry  with  a  woman  of  fashion.  If  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  sacrifice  that  to  the  possession  of  me, 
I  am  yours  ;  if  not,  forget  my  weakness,  and  let  this 
remain  an  eternal  secret  between  you  and 

"  ARABELLA  HUNT." 

At  the  reading  of  this,  Jones  was  put  into  a  vio- 
lent flutter.  His  fortune  was  then  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  the  source  being  stopped  from  which  hitherto 
he  had  been  supplied.  Of  all  he  had  received  from 
Lady  Bellaston,  not  above  five  guineas  remained  ; 
and  that  very  morning  he  had  been  dunned  by  a 
tradesman  for  twice  that  sum.  His  honourable  mis- 
tress was  in  the  hands  of  her  father,  and  he  had 
scarce  any  hopes  ever  to  get  her  out  of  them  again. 
To  he  subsisted  at  her  expense,  from  that  little  for? 
tune  she  had  independent  of  her  father,  went  much 
against  the  delicacy  both  of  his  pride  and  his  love. 
This  lady's  fortune  would  have  been  exceeding  con- 
venient to  him,  and  he  could  have  no  objection  to 
her  in  any  respect.  On  the  contrary,  he  liked  her 
as  well  as  he  did  any  woman  except  Sophia.  But  to 
abandon  Sophia,  and  marry  another,  that  was  im- 
possible ;  he  could  not  think  of  it  upon  any  account. 
Yet  why  should  he  not,  since  it  was  plain  she  could 
not  be  his  1  Would  it  not  be  kinder  to  her,  than  to 
continue  her  longer  engaged  in  a  hopeless  passion 
for  him !  Ought  he  not  to  do  so  in  friendship  to 
her  1  This  notion  prevailed  some  moments,  and  he 
had  almost  determined  to  be  false  to  her  from  a  high 
point  of  honour :  but  that  refinement  was  not  able 
to  stand  very  long  against  the  voice  of  nature,  which 
cried  in  his  heart  that  such  friendship  was  treason 
to  love.  At  last  he  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  writ  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Hunt : — 
"  MADAM, 

"  IT  would  be  but  a  poor  return  to  the  favour 
you  have  done  me  to  sacrifice  any  gallantry  to  the 
possession  of  you,  and  I  would  certainly  do  it, 
though  I  were  not  disengaged,  as  at  present  I  am, 
from  any  affair  of  that  kind.  But  I  should  not  be 
the  honest  man  you  think  me,  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  my  affections  are  engaged  to  another,  who  is  a 
woman  of  virtue,  and  one  that  I  never  can  leave, 
though  it  is  probable  I  shall  never  possess  her.  God 
forbid  that,  in  return  for  your  kindness  to  me,  I 
should  do  you  such  an  injury  as  to  give  you  my  hand 
when  I  cannot  give  my  heart.  No ;  I  had  much 
rather  starve  than  be  guilty  of  that.  Even  though  my 
mistress  were  married  to  another,  I  would  not  marry 
you  unless  my  heart  had  entirely  effaced  all  impres- 
sions of  her.  Be  assured  that  your  secret  wns  not 
more  safe  in  your  own  breast,  than  in  that  of  your 
most  obliged,  and  grateful  humble  sen-ant, 

"  T.  JONES."    { 

When  our  hero  had  finished  and  sent  this  letter,  | 
he  went  to  his  scrutoire,  took  out  Miss  Western's  < 
muff,  kissed  it  several  times,  and  then  strutted  some  i 
turns  about  his  room,  with  more  satisfaction  of 
mind  than  ever  any  Irishman  felt  in  carrying  off  a 
fortune  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  discovery  made  by  Paftridfju. 
WHILE  Jones  was  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  integrity,  Partridge  came  capering  into  the 
room,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  brought,  or  •';;  : 
he  brought,  any  good  tidings.  He  had  been  de- 
spatched that  morning  by  his  master,  with  orders  to 
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endeavour,  by  the  servants  of  lady  Bellaston,  or  by 
any  other  means,  to  discover  whither  Sophia  had 
>een  conveyed ;  and  he  now  returned,  and  with  a 
oyful  countenance  told  our  hero  that  he  had  found 
the  lost  bird.  "  I  have  seen,  sir,"  says  he,  "  Black 
eorge,  the  gamekeeper,  who  is  one  of  the  ser- 
vants whom  the  squire  hath  brought  with  him  to 
own.  I  knew  him  presently,  though  I  have  not 
seen  him  these  several  years  ;  but  you  know,  sir,  he 
s  a  very  remarkable  man,  or,  to  use  a  purer  phrase, 
le  hath  a  most  remarkable  beard,  the  largest  and 
jlackest  I  ever  saw.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
jefore  Black  George  could  recollect  me."  :<  Well, 
>ut  what  is  your  good  newsl"  cries  Jones  ;  "  what 
do  you  know  of  my  Sophia?"  "  You  shall  know 
)resently,  sir,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  am  coming 
o  it  as  fast  as  I  can.  You  are  so  impatient,  sir, 
rou  would  come  at  the  infinitive  mood  before  you 
can  get  to  the  imperative.  As  I  was  saying,  sir,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  recollected  my  face." — 
'  Confound  your  face !"  cries  Jones,  "  what  of  my 
Sophia  1"  "  Nay,  sir,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I 
tnow  nothing  more  of  Madam  Sophia  than  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  ;  and  I  should  have  told  you 
all  before  this  if  you  had  not  interrupted  me  ;  but 
f  you  look  so  angry  at  me  you  will  frighten  all  of 
t  out  of  my  head,  or,  to  use  a  purer  phrase,  out  of 
my  memory.  I  never  saw  you  look  so  angry 
since  the  day  we  left  Upton,  which  I  shall  re- 
member if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand  years." 

'  Well,  pray  go  on  in  your  own  way,"  said  Jones  ; 
'  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  mad  I  find."  "  Not 
or  the  world,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  have  suf- 
fered enough  for  that  already  ;  which,  as  I  said, 
'.  shall  bear  in  my  remembrance  the  longest  day 
'  have  to  live."  "  Well,  but  Black  George  1"  cries 
Tones.  "  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  a  long 
ime  before  he  could  recollect  me ;  for,  indeed,  I 
am  very  much  altered  since  I  saw  him.  Non  sum 
qiialis  eram.  I  have  had  troubles  in  the  world,  and 
lothing  alters  a  man  so  much  as  grief.  I  have 
icard  it  will  change  the  colour  of  a  man's  hair  in  a 
night.  However,  at  last,  know  me  he  did,  that's 
ure  enough  ;  for  we  are  both  of  an  age,  and  were'  at 
he  same  charity  school.  George  was  a  great  dunce, 
>ut  no  matter  for  that ;  all  men  do  not  thrive  in  the 
world  according  to  their  learning.  I  am  sure  I 
lave  reason  to  say  so  ;  but  it  will  be  all  one  a  thou- 

and  years  hence.     Well,  sir, — where  was  I  ? O 

— well,  we  no  sooner  knew  each  other,  than,  after 
many  hearty  shakes  by  the  hand,  we  agreed  to  go 
o  an  alehouse  and  take  a  pot,  and  by  good  luck  the 
>eer  was  some  of  the  best  I  have  met  with  since  I 
lave  been  in  town.  Now,  sir,  I  am  coming  to  the 
>oint ;  for  no  sooner  did  I  name  you,  and  told  him 
hat  you  and  I  came  to  town  together,  and  had  lived- 
ogether  ever  since,  than  he  called  for  another  pot, 
and  swore  he  would  drink  to  your  health  ;  and  in- 
deed he  drank  your  health  so  heartily  that  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  there  was  so  much  gratitude  left  in 
.he  world  ;  and  after  we  had  emptied  that  pot  I  said 
'.  would  be  my  pot  too,  and  so  we  drank  another  to 
rour  health ;  and  then  I  made  haste  home  to  tell 
rou  the  news." 

"  What  news!"  cries  Jones,  "  you  have  not  men- 
ioned  a  word  of  my  Sophia  !"  "  Bless  me  !  I  had 
jke  to  have  forgot  that.  Indeed,  we  mentioned 
great  deal  about  young  Madam  Western,  and 
jeorge  told  me  all ;  that  Mr.  Blifil  is  coming  to 
own  in  order  to  be  married  to  her.  He  had  best 
nake  haste  then,  says  I,  or  somebody  will  have  her 
jefore  he  comes  ;  and,  indeed,  says  I,  Mr.  Seagrim, 
t  is  a  thousand  pities  somebody  should  not  have 
aer  ;  for  he  certainly  loves  her  above  all  the  women 


in  the  world.  I  would  have  both  you  and  she 
know,  that  it  is  not  for  her  fortune  he  follows 
her;  for  I  can  assure  you,  as  to  matter  of  that, 
there  is  another  lady,  one  of  much  greater  qua- 
lity and  fortune  than  she  can  pretend  to,  who  is 
so  fond  of  somebody  that  she  comes  after  him  day  and 
night." 

Here  Jones  fell  into  a  passion  with  Partridge,  for 
having,  as  he  said,  betrayed  him  ;  but  the  poor 
fellow  answered,  he  had  mentioned  no  name  :  "  Be- 
sides, sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can  assure  you  George  is 
sincerely  your  friend,  and  wished  Mr.  Blifil  at  the 
devil  more  than  once  ;  nay,  he  said  he  would  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  upon  earth  to  serve  you  ;  and  so 
I  am  convinced  he  will.  Betray  you,  indeed  !  why, 
I  question  whether  you  have  a  better  friend  than 
George  upon  earth,  except  myself,  or  one  that  would 
go  farther  to  serve  you." 

"  Well,"  says  Jones,  a  little  pacified,  "  you  say 
this  fellow,  who,  I  believe,  indeed,  is  enough  in- 
clined to  be  my  friend,  lives  in  the  same  house  with 
Sophia  1" 

"  In  the  same  house '."  answered  Partridge ; 
"  why,  sir,  he  is  one  of  the  servants  of  the  family, 
and  very  well  dressed  I  promise  you  he  is  ;  if  it 
was  not  for  his  black  beard  you  would  hardly  know 
him." 

"  One  service  then  at  least  he  may  do  me,"  says 
Jones  :  "  sure  he  can  certainly  convey  a  letter  to  my 
Sophia." 

"  You  have  hit  the  nail  ad  wiguem"  cries  Par- 
tridge ;  "  how  came  I  not  to  think  of  it  t  I  will 
engage  he  shall  do  it  upon  the  very  first  men- 
tioning." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jones,  "  do  you  leave  me  at 
present,  and  I  will  write  a  letter,  which  you  shall 
deliver  to  him  to-morrow  morning  ;  for  I  suppose 
you  know  where  to  find  him." 

"  O  yes,  sir,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  shall  cer- 
tainly find  him  again ;  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  The 
liquor  is  too  good  for  him  to  stay  away  long.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  will  be  there  every  day  he  stays  in 
town." 

"  So  you  don't  know  the  street  then  where  my 
Sophia  is  lodged  1"  cries  Jones. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do,"  says  Partridge. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  street  1"  cries  Jones. 

"  The  name,  sir  1  why  here,  sir,  just  by,"  an- 
swered Partridge,  "  not  above  a  street  or  two  off. 
I  don't,  indeed,  know  the  very  name  ;  for,  as  he 
never  told  me,  if  I  had  asked,  you  know,  it  might 
have  put  some  suspicion  into  his  head.  No,  no,  sir, 
let  me  alone  for  that.  I  am  too  cunning  for  that,  I 
promise  you." 

"  Thou  art  most  wonderfully  cunning,  indeed," 
replied  Jones  ;  however,  I  will  write  to  my  charmer, 
since  I  believe  you  will  be  cunning  enough  to  find 
him  to-morrow  at  the  alehouse." 

And,  now,  having  dismissed  the  sagacious  Par- 
tridge, Mr.  Jones  sat  himself  down  to  write,  in  which 
employment  we  shall  leave  him  for  a  time.  And 
here  we  put  an  end  to  the  fifteenth  book. 


BOOK  XVI. 

CONTAINING  THE  SPACE  OF  VIVE  DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Prologues. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  dramatic  writer  who  used  to 
say,  he  would  rather  write  a  play  than  a  prologue  ; 
in  like  manner,  I  think,  I  can  with  less  pains  write 
one  of  the  books  of  this  history  than  the  prefatory 
chapter  to  each  of  them. 
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To  say  the  truth,  I  believe  many  a  hearty  curse 
hath  been  devoted  on  the  head  of  that  author  who 
first  instituted  the  method  of  prefixing  to  his  play 
that  portion  of  matter  which  is  called  the  prologue  ; 
and  which  at  first  was  part  of  the  piece  itself,  but 
of  latter  years  hath  had  usually  so  little  connexion 
with  the  drama  before  which  it  stands,  that  the 
prologue  to  one  play  might  as  well  serve  for  any 
other.  Those  indeed  of  more  modern  date,  seem 
all  to  be  written  on  the  same  three  topics,  viz.  an 
abuse  of  the  taste  of  the  town,  a  condemnation  of 
all  contemporary  authors,  and  an  elogium  on  the 
performance  just  about  to  be  represented.  The 
sentiments  in  all  these  are  very  little  varied,  nor 
is  it  possible  they  should  ;  and  indeed  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  great  invention  of  authors,  who 
have  been  capable  of  finding  such  various  phrases 
to  express  the  same  thing. 

In  like  manner  I  apprehend,  some  future  histo- 
rian (if  any  one  shall  do  me  the  honour  of  imitat- 
ing my  manner)  will,  after  much  scratching  his 
pate,  bestow  some  good  wishes  on  my  memory, 
for  having  first  established  these  several  initial 
chapters ;  most  of  which,  like  modern  prologues, 
may  as  properly  be  prefixed  to  any  other  book  in 
this  history  as  to  that  which  they  introduce,  or  in- 
deed to  any  other  history  as  to  this. 

But  however  authors  may  suffer  by  either  of  these 
inventions,  the  reader  will  find  sufficient  emolument 
in  the  one  as  the  spectator  hath  long  found  in  the 
other. 

First,  it  is  well  known  that  the  prologue  serves 
the  critic  for  an  opportunity  to  try  his  faculty  of 
hissing,  and  to  tune  his  catcall  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  by  which  means,  I  have  known  those  mu- 
sical instruments  so  well  prepared,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  play  in  full  concert  at  the  first  rising  of 
the  curtain. 

The  same  advantages  may  be  drawn  from  these 
chapters,  in  which  the  critic  will  be  always  sure  of 
meeting  with  something  that  may  serve  as  a  whet- 
stone to  his  noble  spirit  ;  so  that  he  may  fall  with 
a  more  hungry  appetite  for  censure  on  the  history 
itself.  And  here  his  sagacity  must  make  it  need- 
less to  observe  how  artfully  these  chapters  are  calcu- 
lated for  that  excellent  purpose  ;  for  in  these  we 
have  always  taken  care  to  intersperse  somewhat  of 
the  sour  or  acid  kind,  in  order  to  sharpen  and  stimu- 
late the  said  spirit  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  indolent  reader,  as  well  as  spectator, 
finds  great  advantage  from  both  these  ;  for,  as  they 
are  not  obliged  either  to  see  the  one  or  read  the 
others,  and  both  the  play  and  the  book  are  thus 
protracted,  by  the  former  they  have  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  longer  allowed  them  to  sit  at  dinner,  and 
by  the  latter  they  have  the  advantage  of  beginning 
to  read  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  page  instead  of  the 
first,  a  matter  by  no  means  of  trivial  consequence 
to  persons  who  read  books  with  no  other  view  than 
to  say  they  have  read  them,  a  more  general  motive 
to  reading  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  from 
which  not  only  law  books,  and  good  books,  but  the 
pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Swift  and  Cervantes, 
have  been  often  turned  over. 

Many  other  are  the  emoluments  which  arise  from 
both  these,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  obvious, 
that  we  shall  not  at  present  stay  to  enumerate  them  ; 
especially  since  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  principal 
merit  of  both  the  prologue  and  the  preface  is  that 
they  be  short. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  whimsical  adventure  which  befel  the  squire,  with  tlio  dis- 
tressed situation  of  Sophia. 

WE  must  now  convey  the  reader  to  Mr.  Western's 
lodgings,  which  were  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  was 
placed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  landlord  at 
the  Hercules  Pillars  at  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  for  at 
the  inn,  which  was  the  first  he  saw  on  his  arrival 
in  town,  he  placed  his  horses,  and  in  those  lodg- 
ings, which  were  the  first  he  heard  of,  he  deposited 
himself. 

Here  when  Sophia  alighted  from  the  hackney- 
coach,  which  brought  her  from  the  house  of  lady 
Bellaston,  she  desired  to  retire  to  the  apartment 
provided  for  her  ;  to  which  her  father  very  readily 
agreed,  and  whither  he  attended  her  himself.  A 
short  dialogue,  neither  very  material  nor  pleasant 
to  relate  minutely,  then  passed  between  them,  in 
which  he  pressed  her  vehemently  to  give  her  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  with  Blifil,  who,  as  he  ac- 
quainted her,  was  to  be  in  town  in  a  few  days ;  but, 
instead  of  complying,  she  gave  a  more  peremptory 
and  resolute  refusal  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
This  so  incensed  her  father,  that  after  many  bitter 
vows,  that  he  would  force  her  to  have  him  whether 
she  would  or  no,  he  departed  from  her  with  many 
hard  words  and  curses,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  into  his  pocket. 

While  Sophia  was  left  with  no  other  company 
than  what  attend  the  closest  state  prisoner,  namely, 
fire  and  candle,  the  squire  sat  down  to  regale  him- 
self over  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  his  parson  and  the 
landlord  of  the  Hercules  Pillars,  who,  as  the  squire 
said,  would  make  an  excellent  third  man,  and  could 
inform  them  of  the  news  of  the  town,  and  how 
affairs  went  ;  for  to  be  sure,  says  he,  he  knows  a 
great  deal,  since  the  horses  of  many  of  the  quality 
stand  at  his  house. 

In  this  agreeable  society  Mr.  Western  passed  that 
evening  and  great  part  of  the  succeeding  day,  during 
which  period  nothing  happened  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  find  a  place  in  this  history.  All  this 
time  Sophia  passed  by  herself;  for  her  father  swore 
she  should  never  come  out  of  her  chamber  alive, 
unless  she  first  consented  to  marry  Blifil ;  nor  did 
he  ever  suffer  the  door  to  be  unlocked,  unless  to 
convey  her  food,  on  which  occasions  he  always  at- 
tended himself. 

The  second  morning  after  his  arrival,  while  he 
and  the  parson  were  at  breakfast  together  on  a  toast 
and  tankard,  he  was  informed  that  a  gentleman  was 
below  to  wait  on  him. 

"  A  gentleman !"  quoth  the  squire,  "  who  the 
devil  can  he  be  1  Do,  doctor,  go  down  and  see 
who  'tis.  Mr.  Blifil  can  hardly  be  come  to  town 
yet. — Go  down,  do,  and  know  what  his  busi- 
ness is." 

The  doctor  returned  with  an  account  that  it  was 
a  very  well  dressed  man,  and  by  the  ribbon  in  his  hut 
he  took  him  for  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  that  he  snid 
he  had  some  particular  business,  which  he  could 
deliver  to  none  but  Mr.  Western,  himself. 

"  An  officer!"  cries  the  squire;  "  what  can  any 
such  fellow  have  to  do  with  me  t  If  he  wants  an 
order  for  baggage-waggons,  I  am  no  justice  of  pnuv 

here,  nor  can  I  grant  a  warrant. Let  un  come 

up  then,  if  he  must  speak  to  me." 

A  very  genteel  man  now  entered  the  room  ;  who, 
having  made  his  compliments  to  the  squire,  and 
desired  the  favour  of  being  alone  with  him,  delivered 
himself  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir,  I  come  to  wait  upon  you  by  the  command 
of  my  lord  Fellamar ;  but  with  a  very  different  mes- 
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sage  from  what  I  suppose  you  expect,  after  what 
passed  the  other  night." 

"  My  lord  who  1"  cries  the  squire  ;  "  I  never  heard 
the  name  o'un." 

«'  His  lordship,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  is  willing 
to  impute  everything  to  the  effect  of  liquor,  and  the 
most  trilling  acknowledgment  of  that  kind  will  set 
everything  right  ;  for  as  he  hath  the  most  violent 
attachment  to  your  daughter,  you,  sir,  are  the  last 
person  upon  earth  from  whom  he  would  resent  an 
affront ;  and  happy  is  it  for  you  both  that  he  hath 
given  such  public  demonstrations  of  his  courage  as 
to  be  able  to  put  up  an  affair  of  this  kind  without 
danger  of  any  imputation  on  his  honour.  All  he 
desires,  therefore,  is,  that  you  will  before  me  make 
some  acknowledgment ;  the  slightest  in  the  world 
will  be  sufficient ;  and  he  intends  this  afternoon  to 
pay  his  respects  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain  your  leave 
of  visiting  the  young  lady  on  the  footing  of  a  lover." 

"  I  don't  understand  much  of  what  you  say,  sir," 
said  the  squire  ;  "  but  I  suppose,  by  what  you  talk 
about  my  daughter,  that  this  is  the  lord  which  my 
cousin,  lady  Bellaston,  mentioned  to  me,  and  said 
something  about  his  courting  my  daughter.  If  so 
be,  that  how  that  be  the  case — you  may  give  my 
service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  un  the  girl  is  dis- 
posed of  already." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  are  not 
sufficiently  apprised  of  the  greatness  of  this  offer. 
I  believe  such  a  person,  title,  and  fortune  would  be 
nowhere  refused." 

"  Lookee,  sir,"  answered  the  squire  ;  "  to  be  very- 
plain,  my  daughter  is  bespoke  already  ;  but  if  she 
was  not,  I  would  not  marry  her  to  a  lord  upon  any 
account ;  I  hate  all  lords ;  they  are  a  parcel  of 
courtiers  and  Hanoverians,  and  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them." 

"  "Well,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  that  is  your 
resolution,  the  message  I  am  to  deliver  to  you  is, 
that  my  lord  desires  the  favour  of  your  company  this 
morning  in  Hyde-park." 

"  You  may  tell  my  lord,"  answered  the  squire, 
"  that  I  am  busy  and  cannot  come.  I  have  enough 
to  look  after  at  home,  and  can't  stir  abroad  on  .any 
account." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  quoth  the  other,  "  you  are  too 
much  a  gentleman  to  send  such  a  message ;  you 
will  not,  I  am  convinced,  have  it  said  of  you,  that, 
after  having  affronted  a  noble  peer,  you  refuse  him 
satisfaction.  His  lordship  would  have  been  willing, 
from  his  great  regard  to  the  young  lady,  to  have 
made  up  matters  in  another  way ;  but  unless  he  is  to 
look  on  you  as  a  father,  his  honour  will  not  suffer 
his  putting  up  such  an  indignity  as  you  must  be  sen- 
sible you  offered  him." 

"  I  offered  him  !"  cries  the  squire  ;  "it  is  a  d — n'd 
lie  !  I  never  offered  him  anything." 

Upon  these  words  the  gentleman  returned  a  very 
short  verbal  rebuke,  and  this  he  accompanied  at 
the  same  time  with  some  manual  remonstrances, 
which  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  "Western, 
than  the  worthy  squire  began  to  caper  very  briskly 
about  the  room,  bellowing  at  the  same  time  with  all 
his  might,  as  if  desirous  to  summon  a  greater  num- 
ber of  spectators  to  behold  his  agility. 

The  parson,  who  had  left  great  part  of  the  tankard 
unfinished,  was  not  retired  far  ;  he  immediately  at- 
tended therefore  on  the  squire's  vociferation,  crying, 
"  Bless  me  !  sir,  what's  the  matter  1" — '•  Matter!" 
quoth  the  squire,  '«  here 's  a  highwayman,  I  believe, 
who  wants  to  rob  and  murder  me  —  for  he  hath 
fallen  upon  me  with  that  stick  there  in  his  hand, 
when  I  wish  I  may  be  d — n'd  if  I  gid  un  the  least 
provocation." 


"  How,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  did  jou  not  tell 
me  I  lied  1" 

"  No,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,"  answered  the  squire, 
"  — I  believe  I  might  say,  "Twas  a  lie  that  I  had 
offered  any  affront  to  my  lord, — but  I  never  said 
the  word,  '  you  lie.' — I  understand  myself  better, 
and  you  might  have  understood  yourself  better 
than  to  fall  upon  a  naked  man.  If  f  had  a  stick  in 
my  hand,  you  would  not  have  dared  strike  me.  I'd 
have  knocked  thy  lantern  jaws  about  thy  ears.  Come 
down  into  yard  this  minute,  and  I'll  take  a  bout 
with  thee  at  single  stick  for  a  broken  head,  that  I 
will ;  or  I  will  go  into  naked  room  and  box  thee 
for  a  belly-full.  At  unt  half  a  man,  at  unt,  I  'm  sure." 

The  captain,  with  some  indignation,  replied,  "  I 
see,  sir,  you  are  below  my  notice,  and  I  shall  inform 
his  lordship  you  are  below  his.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
dirtied  my  fingers  with  you."  At  which  words  he 
withdrew,  the  parson  interposing  to  prevent  the 
squire  from  stopping  him,  in  which  he  easily  pre- 
vailed, as  the  other,  though  he  made  some  efforts 
for  the  purpose,  did  not  seem  very  violently  bent  on 
success.  However,  when  the  captain  was  departed, 
the  squire  sent  many  curses  and  some  menaces  after 
him  ;  but  as  these  did  not  set  out  from  his  lips  till 
the  officer  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  grew 
louder  and  louder  as  he  was  more  and  more  remote, 
they  did  not  reach  his  ears,  or  at  least  did  not  re- 
tard his  departure. 

Poor  Sophia,  however,  who,  in  her  prison,  heard 
all  her  father's  outcries  from  first  to  last,  began  now 
first  to  thunder  with  her  foot,  and  afterwards  to 
scream  as  loudly  as  the  old  gentleman  himself  had 
done  before,  though  in  a  much  sweeter  voice. 
These  screams  soon  silenced  the  squire,  and  turned 
all  his  consideration  towards  his  daughter,  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly,  that  the  least  apprehension 
of  any  harm  happening  to  her,  threw  him  presently 
into  agonies ;  for,  except  in  that  single  instance  in 
which  the  whole  future  happipess  of  her  life  was 
concerned,  she  was  sovereign  mistress  of  his  inclina- 
tions. 

Having  ended  his  rage  against  the  captain,  with 
swearing  he  would  take  the  law  of  him,  the  squire 
now  mounted  up  stairs  to  Sophia,  whom,  as  soon 
as  he  had  unlocked  and  opened  the  door,  he  found 
all  pale  and  breathless.  The  moment,  however,  that 
she  saw  her  father,  she  collected  all  her  spirits,  and, 
catching  hold  of  him  by  the  hand,  she  cried  pas- 
sionately, "  O  my  dear  sir,  I  am  almost  frightened 
to  death  I  I  hope  to  heaven  no  harm  hath  hap- 
pened to  you."  "  No,  no,"  cries  the  squire,  "  no 
great  harm.  The  rascal  hath  not  hurt  me  much, 
but  rat  me  if  I  don't  ha  the  la  o'  un."  "  Pray,  dear 
sir,"  says  she,  "  tell  me  what 's  the  matter  ;  who  is  it 
that  hath  insulted  you  *"  "  I  don't  know  the  name 
o'  uu,"  answered  "Western  ;  "  some  officer  fellow,  I 
suppose,  that  we  are  to  pay  for  beating  us  ;  but  I  '11 
make  him  pay  this  bout,  if  the  rascal  hath  got 
anything,  which  I  suppose  he  hath  not.  For 
thof  he  was  dressed  out  so  vine,  I  question  whether 
he  had  got  a  voot  of  land  in  the  world."  "  But, 
dear  sir,"  cries  she,  "  what  was  the  occasion  of 
your  quarrel  1"  "  What  should  it  be,  Sophy,"  an- 
swered the  squire,  "but  about  you,  Sophy  1  All 
my  misfortunes  are  about  you  ;  you  will  be  the 
death  of  your  poor  father  at  last.  Here  's  a  varlet 
of  a  lord,  the  Lord  knows  who,  forsooth !  who 
hath  taan  a  liking  to  you,  and  because  I  would 
not'gi  un  my  consent,  he  sent  me  a  kallenge.  Come, 
do  be  a  good  girl,  Sophy,  and  put  an  end  to  all  your 
father's  troubles ;  come,  do  consent  to  ha  un ;  he 
will  be  in  town  within  this  day  or  two  ;  do  but  pro- 
mise me  to  marry  un  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  you 
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will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  I 
will  make  you  the  happiest  woman  ;  you  shall  have 
the  finest  clothes  in  London,  and  the  finest  jewels, 
and  a  coach  and  six  at  your  command.  I  promised 
Allworthy  already  to  give  up  half  my  estate, — odrab- 
bit  it !  I  should  hardly  stick  at  giving  up  the  whole." 
"  Will  my  papa  be  so  kind,"  says  she,  "  as  to  hear 
me  speak?" — "Why  wout  ask,  Sophy  1"  cries  he, 
"  when  dost  know  I  had  rather  hear  thy  voice  than 
the  music  of  the  best  pack  of  dogs  in  England. — 
Hear  thee,  my  dear  litlle  girl !  I  hope  I  shall  hear 
thee  as  long  as  I  live  ;  for  if  I  was  ever  to  lose  that 
pleasure,  I  would  not  gee  a  brass  varden  to  live  a 
moment  longer.  Indeed,  Sophy,  you  do  not  know 
how  I  love  you,  indeed  you  don't,  or  you  never 
could  have  run  away  and  left  your  poor  father,  who 
hath  no  other  joy,  no  other  comfort  upon  earth,  but 
his  little  Sophy."  At  these  words  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes ;  and  Sophia  (with  the  tears  streaming  from 
hears)  answered,  "  Indeed,  my  dear  papa,  I  know 
you  have  loved  me  tenderly,  and  heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness how  sincerely  I  have  returned  your  affection  ; 
nor  could  anything  but  an  apprehension  of  being 
forced  into  the  arms  of  this  man  have  driven  me  to 
run  from  a  father  whom  I  love  so  passionately,  that 
I  would,  with  pleasure,  sacrifice  my  life  to  his  hap- 
piness ;  nay,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reason  myself 
into  doing  more,  and  had  almost  worked  up  a  reso- 
lution to  endure  the  most  miserable  of  all  lives,  to 
comply  with  your  inclination.  It  was  that  resolu- 
tion alone  to  which  I  could  not  force  my  mind  ;  nor 
can  I  ever."  Here  the  squire  began  to  look  wild, 
and  the  foam  appeared  at  his  lips,  which  Sophia, 
observing,  begged  to  be  heard  out,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded :  "  If  my  father's  life,  his  health,  or  any  real 
happiness  of  his  was  at  stake,  here  stands  your  re- 
solved daughter ;  may  heaven  blast  me  if  there  is  a 
misery  I  would  not  suffer  to  preserve  you ! — No,  that 
most  detested,  most  loathsome  of  all  lots  would  I 
embrace.  I  would  give  my  hand  to  Blifil  for  your 
sake." — "  I  tell  thee,  it  will  preserve  me,"  answers 
the  father  ;  "it  will  give  me  health,  happiness,  life, 
everything. — Upon  my  soul  I  shall  die  if  dost  refuse 
me  ;  I  shall  break  my  heart,  I  shall,  upon  my  soul." 
— "  Is  it  possible,"  says  she,  "  you  can  have  such  a 
desire  to  make  me  miserable1!" — "  I  tell  thee  noa," 
answered  he  loudly,  "  d — n  me  if  there  is  a  thing 
upon  earth  I  would  not  do  to  see  thee  happy." — 
"  And  will  not  my  dear  papa  allow  me  to  have  the 
least  knowledge  of  what  will  make  me  so  ?  If  it  be 
true  that  happiness  consists  in  opinion,  what  must 
be  my  condition,  when  I  shall  think  myself  the  most 
miserable  of  all  the  wretches  upon  earth  V  "  Better 
think  yourself  so,"  said  he,  "  than  know  it  by  being 
married  to  a  poor  bastardly  vagabond."  "  If  it  will 
content  you,  sir,"  said  Sophia,  "  I  will  give  you  the 
most  solemn  promise  never  to  marry  him,  nor  any 
other,  while  my  papa  lives,  without  his  consent. 
Let  me  dedicate  my  whole  life  to  your  service  ;  let 
me  be  again  your  poor  Sophy,  and  my  whole  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  be,  as  it  hath  been,  to  please  and 
divert  you."  "  Lookee,  Sophy,"  answered  the 
squire,  "  I  am  not  to  be  choused  in  this  manner. 
Your  aunt  Western  would  then  have  reason  to  think 
me  the  fool  she  doth.  No,  no,  Sophy,  I'd  have  you 
to  know  I  have  a  got  more  wisdom,  and  know 
more  of  the  world,  than  to  take  the  word  of  a 
woman  in  a  matter  where  a  man  is  concerned." 
"  How,  sir,  have  I  deserved  this  want  of  confidence  V 
said  she  ;  "  have  I  ever  broke  a  single  promise  to 
you  *  or  have  I  ever  been  found  guilty  of  a  falsehood 
from  my  cradle  V  "  Lookee,  Sophy,"  cries  he  ; 
"  that  'K  neither  here  nor  there.  I  am  determined 
upon  this  match,  and  have  him  you  shall,  d — n  me 


if  shat  unt.  D — n  me  if  shat  unt,  though  dost  hang 
thyself  the  next  morning."  At  repeating  which 
words  he  clinched  his  fist,  knit  his  brows,  bit  his 
lips,  and  thundered  so  loud,  that  the  poor  afflicted, 
terrified  Sophia  sunk  trembling  into  her  chair,  and, 
had  not  a  flood  of  tears  come  immediately  to  her 
relief,  perhaps  worse  had  followed. 

Western  beheld  the  deplorable  condition  of  his 
daughter  with  no  more  contrition  or  remorse  than 
the  turnkey  of  Newgate  feels  at  viewing  the  agonies 
of  a  tender  wife,  when  taking  her  last  farewell  of 
her  condemned  husband  ;  or  rather  he  looked  down 
on  her  with  the  same  emotions  which  arise  in  an 
honest  fair  tradesman,  who  sees  his  debtor  dragged 
to  prison  for  101.,  which,  though  a  just  debt,  the 
wretch  is  wickedly  unable  to  pay.  Or,  to  hit  the 
case  still  more  nearly,  he  felt  the  same  compunction 
with  a  bawd,  when  some  poor  innocent,  whom  she 
hath  ensnared  into  her  hands,  falls  into  fits  at  the 
first  proposal  of  what  is  called  seeing  company. 
Indeed  this  resemblance  would  be  exact,  was  it  not 
that  the  ba~wd  hath  an  interest  in  what  she  doth, 
and  the  father,  though  perhaps  he  may  blindly  think 
otherwise,  can,  in  reality,  have  none  in  urging  his 
daughter  to  almost  an  equal  prostitution. 

In  this  condition  he  left  his  poor  Sophia,  and,  de- 
parting with  a  very  vulgar  observation  on  the  effect 
of  tears,  he  locked  the  room,  and  returned  to  the 
parson,  who  said  everything  he  durst  in  behalf  of 
the  young  lady,  which,  though  perhaps  it  was  not 
quite  so  much  as  his  duty  required,  yet  was  it  suf- 
ficient to  throw  the  squire  into  a  violent  rage,  and 
into  many  indecent  reflections  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  which  we  have  too  great  an  honour  for 
that  sacred  function  to  commit  to  paper. 


CHAPTER  III. 

What  happened  to  Sophia  during  her  confinement. 

THE  landlady  of  the  house  where  the  squire  lodged 
had  begun  very  early  to  entertain  a  strange  opinion 
of  her  guests.  However,  as  she  was  informed  that 
the  squire  was  a  man  of  vast  fortune,  and  as  she  had 
taken  care  to  exact  a  very  extraordinary  price  for 
her  rooms,  she  did  not  think  proper  to  give  any 
offence ;  for,  though  she  was  not  without  some  con- 
cern for  the  confinement  of  poor  Sophia,  of  whose 
great  sweetness  of  temper  and  affability  the  maid  of 
the  house  had  made  so  favourable  a  report,  which 
was  confirmed  by  all  the  squire's  servants,  yet  she 
had  much  more  concern  for  her  own  interest  than 
to  provoke  one,  whom,  as  she  said,  she  perceived  to 
be  a  very  hastish  kind  of  a  gentleman. 

Though  Sophia  eat  but  little,  yet  she  was  regu- 
larly served  with  her  meals ;  indeed,  I  believe,  if 
she  had  liked  any  one  rarity,  that  the  squire,  how- 
ever angry,  would  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost 
to  have  procured  it  for  her  ;  since,  however  strange 
it  may  appear  to  some  of  my  readers,  he  really 
doated  on  his  daughter,  and  to  give  her  any  kind  of 
pleasure  was  the  highest  satisfaction  of  his  life. 

The  dinner-hour  being  arrived,  Black  George 
carried  her  up  a  pullet,  the  squire  himself  (for  he 
had  sworn  not  to  part  with  the  key)  attending  the 
door.  As  George  deposited  the  dish,  some  compli- 
ments passed  between  him  and  Sophia  (for  he  had 
not  seen  her  since  she  left  the  country,  and  she 
treated  every  servant  with  more  respect  than  some. 
persons  show  to  those  who  are  in  a  very  slight 
degree  their  inferiors).  Sophia  would  have  lirul 
him  take  the  pullet  back,  saying,  she  could  not  eat ; 
but  George  begged  her  to  try,  and  particularly 
recommended  to  her  the  eggs,  of  which  he  said  it 
was  full. 
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All  this  time  the  squire  was  -waiting  at  the  door ; 
but  George  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  master, 
as  his  employment  was  in  concerns  of  the  highest 
nature,  namely,  about  the  game,  and  was  accustomed 
to  take  many  liberties.  He  had  officiously  carried 
up  the  dinner,  being,  as  he  said,  very  desirous  to 
see  his  young  lady ;  he  made  therefore  no  scruple 
of  keeping  his  master  standing  above  ten  minutes, 
•while  civilities  were  passing  between  him  and  So- 
phia, for  which  he  received  only  a  good-humoured 
rebuke  at  the  door  when  he  returned. 

The  eggs  of  pullets,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c., 
were,  as  George  well  knew,  the  most  favourite 
dainties  of  Sophia.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  he,  who  was  a  verv  good-natured  fellow,  should 
take  care  to  supply  her  with  this  kind  of  delicacy, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  servants  in  the  house  were 
afraid  she  would  be  starved  ;  for  she  had  scarce 
swallowed  a  single  morsel  in  the  last  forty  hours. 

Though  vexation  hath  not  the  same  effect  on  all 
persons  as  it  usually  hath  on  a  widow,  whose  ap- 
petite it  often  renders  sharper  than  it  can  be  ren- 
dered by  the  air  on  Bansted  Downs,  or  Salisbury 
Plain ;  yet  the  sublimest  grief,  notwithstanding 
what  some  people  may  say  to  the  contrary,  will  eat 
at  last.  And  Sophia  herself,  after  some  little  con- 
sideration, began  to  dissect  the  fowl,  which  she 
found  to  be  as  full  of  eggs  as  George  had  re- 
ported it. 

But,  if  she  was  pleased  with  these,  it  contained 
something  which  would  have  delighted  the  Royal 
Society  much  more ;  for  if  a  fowl  with  three  legs 
be  so  invaluable  a  curiosity,  when  perhaps  time  hath 
produced  a  thousand  such,  at  what  price  shall  we 
esteem  a  bird  which  so  totally  contradicts  all  the 
laws  of  animal  economy,  as  to  contain  a  letter  in  its 
belly  t  Ovid  tells  us  of  a  flower  into  which  Hyaciu- 
thus  was  metamorphosed,  that  bears  letters  on  its 
leaves,  which  Virgil  recommended  as  a  miracle  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  his  day ;  but  no  age  nor  nation 
hath  ever  recorded  a  bird  with  a  letter  in  its  maw. 

But  though  a  miracle  of  this  kind  might  have  en- 
gaged all  the  Academies  ties  Sciences  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  in  a  fruitless  inquiry ;  yet  the  reader,  by 
barely  recollecting  the  last  dialogue  which  passed 
between  Messieurs  Jones  and  Partridge,  will  be 
very  easily  satisfied  from  whence  this  letter  came, 
and  how  it  found  its  passage  into  the  fowl. 

Sophia,  notwithstanding  her  long  fast,  and  not- 
withstanding her  favourite  dish  was  there  before 
her,  no  sooner  saw  the  letter  than  she  immediately 
snatched  it  up,  tore  it  open,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  MADAM, 

"  WAS  I  not  sensible  to  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour of  writing,  I  should  endeavour,  however  diffi- 
cult, to  paint  the  horrors  of  my  mind  at  the  account 
brought  me  by  Mrs.  Honour ;  but  as  tenderness 
alone  can  .have  any  true  idea  of  the  pangs  which 
tenderness  is  capable  of  feeling,  so  can  this  most 
amiable  quality,  which  my  Sophia  possesses  in  the 
most  eminent  degree,  sufficiently  inform  her  what 
her  Jones  must  have  suffered  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  Is  there  a  circumstance  in  the  world 
which  can  heighten  my  agonies,  when  I  hear  of  any 
misfortune  which  hath  befallen  youl  Surely  there 
is  one  only,  and  with  that  I  am  accursed.  It  is, 
my  Sophia,  the  dreadful  consideration  that  I  am 
myself  the  wretched  cause.  Perhaps  I  here  do  my- 
self too  much  honour,  but  none  will  envy  me  an 
honour  which  costs  me  so  extremely  dear.  Pardon 
me  this  presumption,  and  pardon  me  a  greater  still, 
if  I  ask  you,  whether  my  advice,  my  assistance,  my 
presence,  my  absence,  my  death,  or  my  tortures  can 


I  bring  you  any  relief!  Can  the  most  perfect  admi- 
ration, the  most  watchful  observance,  the  most 
ardent  love,  the  most  melting  tenderness,  the  most 
resigned  submission  to  you'r  will,  make  you  amends 
for  what  you  are  to  sacrifice  to  my  happiness  1  If 
they  can,  fly,  my  lovely  angel,  to  those  arms  which 
are  ever  open  to  receive  and  protect  you ;  and  to 
which,  whether  you  bring  yourself  alone,  or  the 
riches  of  the  world  with  you,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
alternative  not  worth  regarding.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, wisdom  shall  predominate,  and,  on  the  most 
mature  reflection,  inform  you,  that  the  sacrifice  is 
too  great ;  and  if  there  be  no  way  left  to  reconcile 
your  father,  and  restore  the  peace  of  your  dear 
mind,  but  by  abandoning  me,  I  conjure  you  drive 
me  for  ever  from  your  thoughts,  exert  your  resolu- 
tion, and  let  no  compassion  for  my  sufferings  bear 
the  least  weight  in  that  tender  bosom.  Believe  me, 
madam,  I  so  sincerely  love  you  better  than  myself, 
that  my  great  and  principal  end  is  your  happiness. 
My  first  wish  (why  would  not  fortune  indulge  me 
in  it  1)  was,  and  pardon  me  if  I  say,  still  is,  to  see 
you  every  moment  the  happiest  of  women ;  my 
second  wish  is,  to  hear  you  are  so ;  but  no  misery 
on  earth  can  equal  mine,  while  I  think  you  owe  an 
uneasy  moment  to  him  who  is,  madam,  in  every 
sense,  and  to  every  purpose,  your  devoted 

"  THOMAS  JONES." 

"What  Sophia  said,  or  did,  or  thought,  upon  this 
letter,  how  often  she  read  it,  or  whether  more  than 
once,  shall  all  be  left  to  our  reader's  imagination. 
The  answer  to  it  he  may  perhaps  see  hereafter,  but 
not  at  present ;  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
she  did  not  now  write  any,  and  that  for  several  good 
causes,  one  of  which  was  this,  she  had  no  paper, 
pen,  nor  ink. 

In  the  evening,  while  Sophia  was  meditating  on 
the  letter  she  had  received,  or  on  something  else, 
a  violent  noise  from  below  disturbed  her  medita- 
tions. This  noise  was  no  other  than  a  round  bout 
at  altercation  between  two  persons.  One  of  the 
combatants,  by  his  voice,  she  immediately  distin- 
guished to  be  her  father ;  but  she  did  not  so  soon 
discover  the  shriller  pipes  to  belong  to  the  organ 
of  her  aunt  Western,  who  was  just  arrived  in  town, 
where  having,  by  means  of  one  of  her  servants, 
who  stopped  at  the  Hercules  Pillars,  learned  where 
her  brother  lodged,  she  drove  directly  to  his 
lodgings. 

We  shall  therefore  take  our  leave  at  present  of 
Sophia,  and,  with  our  usual  good-breeding,  attend 
her  ladyship. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Sophia  is  delivered  from  her  confinement. 

THE  squire  and  the  parson  (for  the  landlord  was 
now  otherwise  engaged)  were  smoking  their  pipes 
together,  when  the  arrival  of  the  lady  was  first 
signified.  The  squire  no  sooner  heard  her  name, 
than  he  immediately  ran  down  to  usher  her  up 
stairs ;  for  he  was  a  great  observer  of  such  cere- 
monials, especially  to  his  sister,  of  whom  he  stood 
more  in  awe  than  of  any  other  human  creature, 
though  he  never  would  own  this,  nor  did  he  per- 
haps know  it  himself. 

Mrs.  Western,  on  her  arrival  in  the  dining-room, 
having  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  began  thus  to 
harangue  :  "  Well,  surely,  no  one  ever  had  such  an 
intolerable  journey.  I  think  the  roads,  since  so 
many  turnpike  acts,  are  grown  worse  than  ever. 
La,  brother,  how  could  you  get  into  this  odious 
place  1  no  person  of  condition,  I  dare  swear,  ever 
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set  foot  here  before."  "  I  don't  know,"  cries  the 
squire,  "  I  think  they  do  well  enough ;  it  was  land- 
lord recommended  them.  I  thought,  as  he  knew 
most  of  the  quality,  he  could  best  show  me  where 
to  get  among  un."  "  Well,  and  where 's  my  niecel" 
says  the  lady ;  "  have  you  been  to  wait  upon  lady 
Beliaston  yet!"  "  Ay,  ay,"  cries  the  squire,  "your 
niece  is  safe  enough ;  she  is  up  stairs  in  chamber." 
"  How!"  answered  the  lady,  "  is  my  niece  in  this 
house,  and  does  she  not  know  of  my  being  here  V 
"  No,  nobody  can  well  get  to  her,"  says  the  squire, 
"for  she  is  under  lock  and  key.  I  have  her  safe  ; 
I  vetched  her  from  my  lady  cousin  the  first  night 
I  came  to  town,  and  I  have  taken  care  o*  her  ever 
since  ;  she  is  as  secure  as  a  fox  in  a  bag,  I  promise 
you."  "  Good  heaven  !"  returned  Mrs.  Western, 
"what  do  I  heart  I  thought  what  a  fine  piece  of 
work  would  be  the  consequence  of  my  consent  to 
your  coming  to  town  yourself ;  nay,  it  was  indeed 
your  own  headstrong  will,  nor  can  I  charge  myself 
with  having  ever  consented  to  it.  Did  not  you  pro- 
mise me,  brother,  that  you  would  take  none  of 
these  headstrong  measures'?  Was  it  not  by  these 
headstrong  measures  that  you  forced  my  niece  to 
run  away  from  you  in  the  country  1  Have  you  a 
mind  to  oblige  her  to  take  such  another  stepl" 

"  Z ds  and  the  devil!"  cries  the  squire,  dashing 

his  pipe  on  the  ground  ;  "  did  ever  mortal  hear  the 
like  1  when  I  expected  you  would  have  commended 
me  for  all  I  have  done,  to  be  fallen  upon  in  this 
manner! "  "How  !"  brother,  said  the  lady,  "  have  I 
ever  given  you  the  least  reason  to  imagine  I  should 
commend  you  for  locking  up  your  daughter  1  Have 
I  not  often  told  you  that  women  in  a  free  country 
are  not  to  be  treated  with  such  arbitrary  power? 
We  are  as  free  as  the  men,  and  I  heartily  wish  I 
could  not  say  we  deserve  that  freedom  better.  If 
you  expect  I  should  stay  a  moment  longer  in  this 
wretched  house,  or  that  I  should  ever  own  you  again 
as  my  relation,  or  that  I  should  ever  trouble  myself 
again  with  the  affairs  of  your  family,  I  insist  upon 
it  that  my  niece  be  set  at  liberty  this  instant." 
This  she  spoke  with  so  commanding  an  air,  standing 
with  her  back  to  the  fire,  with  one  hand  behind  her, 
and  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  the  other,  that  I  question 
whether  Thalestris,  at  the  head  of  her  Amazons,  ever 
made  a  more  tremendous  figure.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  poor  squire  was  not  proof  against 
the  awe  which  she  inspired.  "  There,"  he  cried, 
throwing  down  the  key,  "there  it  is,  do  whatever 
you  please.  I  intended  only  to  have  kept  her  up 
till  Blifil  came  to  town,  which  can't  be  long ;  and 
now  if  any  harm  happens  in  the  mean  time,  remember 
who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it." 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life,"  cried  Mrs.  West- 
ern, "  but  I  shall  not  intermeddle  at  all,  unless  upon 
one  condition,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  commit  the 
whole  entirely  to  my  care,  without  taking  any  one 
measure  yourself,  unless  I  shall  eventually  appoint 
you  to  act.  If  you  ratify  these  preliminaries,  brother, 
I  yet  will  endeavour  to  preserve  the  honour  of  your 
family  ;  if  not,  I  shall  continue  in  a  neutral  state." 

"I  pray  you,  good  sir,"  said  the  parson,  "permit 
yourself  this  once  to  be  admonished  by  her  ladyship  ; 
peradventure,  by  communing  with  young  Madam 
Sophia,  she  will  effect  more  than  you  have  been  able 
to  perpetrate  by  more  rigorous  measures." 

"What,  dost  thee  open  upon  mel"  cries  the 
squire:  "  if  thee  dost  begin  to  babble,  I  shall  whip 
thee  in  presently." 

"  Fie,  brother,"  answered  the  lady,  "  is  this  lan- 
guage to  a  clergyman  1  Mr.  Supple  is  a  man  of 
sense,  and  gives  you  the  best  advice  ;  and  the  whole 
world,  I  believe,  will  concur  in  his  opinion ;  but  I 


must  tell  you  I  expect  an  immediate  answer  to  my 
categorical  proposals.  Either  cede  your  daughter 
to  my  disposal,  or  take  her  wholly  to  your  own  sur- 
prising discretion,  and  then  I  here,  before  Mr.  Sup- 
ple, evacuate  the  garrison,  and  renounce  you  and 
your  family  for  ever." 

"  I  pray  you  let  me  be  a  mediator,"  cries  the 
parson,  "  let  me  supplicate  you." 

"Why,  there  lies  the  key  on  the  table,"  cries  the 
squire.  "  She  may  take  un  up,  if  she  pleases  ;  who 
hinders  her  1 " 

"  No,  brother,"  answered  the  lady,  "  I  insist  on 
the  formality  of  its  being  delivered  me,  with  a  full 
ratification  of  all  the  concessions  stipulated." 

"  Why  then  I  will  deliver  it  to  you. — There  'tis," 
cries  the  squire.  "  I  am  sure,  sister,  you  can't  ac- 
cuse me  of  ever  denying  to  trust  my  daughter  to  you. 
She  hath  lived  wi'  you  a  whole  year  and  muore  to  a 
time,  without  my  ever  zeeing  her." 

"  And  it  would  have  been  happy  for  her,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  "  if  she  had  always  lived  with  me. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  would  have  happened  under 
my  eye." 

"  Ay,  certainly,"  cries  he,  "  I  only  am  to  blame." 

"  Why,  you  are  to  blame,  brother,"  answered  she. 
"  I  have  been  often  obliged  to  tell  you  so,  and  shall 
always  be  obliged  to  tell  you  so.  However,  I  hope 
you  will  now  amend,  and  gather  so  much  experience 
from  past  errors,  as  not  to  defeat  my  wisest  machi- 
nations by  your  blunders.  Indeed,  brother,  you  are 
not  qualified  for  these  negociations.  All  your  whole 
scheme  of  politics  is  wrong.  I  once  more,  therefore, 
insist,  that  you  do  not  intermeddle.  Remember 
only  what  is  past." 

"  Z ds  and  bl — d,  sister,"  cries  the  squire, 

"  what  would  you  have  me  say  1  You  are  enough 
to  provoke  the  devil." 

"  There,  now,"  said  she,  "just  according  to  the 
old  custom.  I  see,  brother,  there  is  no  talking  to 
you.  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Supple,  who  is  a  man  of 
sense,  if  I  said  anything  which  could  put  any  human 
creature  into  a  passion ;  but  you  are  so  wrong- 
headed  every  way." 

"  Let  me  beg  you,  madam,"  said  the  parson,  "  not 
to  irritate  his  worship." 

"  Irritate  him  t "  said  the  lady  ;  "  sure,  you  are 
as  great  a  fool  as  himself.  Well,  brother,  since 
you  have  promised  not  to  interfere,  I  will  once  more 
undertake  the  management  of  my  niece.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  all  affairs  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tions of  men !  The  head  of  one  woman  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  yours."  And  now  having  summoned  a 
servant  to  show  her  to  Sophia,  she  departed,  bearing 
the  key  with  her. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  squire  (having 
first  shut  the  door)  ejaculated  twenty  bitches,  and 
as  many  hearty  curses  against  her,  not  sparing  him- 
self for  having  ever  thought  of  her  estate  ;  but  added, 
"Now  one  hath  been  a  slave  so  long,  il  would  be 
pity  to  lose  it  at  last,  for  want  of  holding  out  a  little 
longer.  The  bitch  can't  live  for  ever,  and  I  know  I 
am  down  for  it  upon  the  will." 

The  parson  greatly  commended  this  resolution : 
and  now  the  squire  having  ordered  in  another  bottle, 
which  was  his  usual  method  when  anything  either 
pleased  or  vexed  him,  did,  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
this  medicinal  julap,  so  totally  wash  away  his  choler, 
that  his  temper  was  perfectly  placid  and  serene, 
when  Mrs.  Western  returned  with  Sophia  into  the 
room.  The  young  lady  had  on  her  hat  and  capuchin, 
and  the  aunt  acquainted  Mr.  Western,  "that  she 
intended  to  take  her  niece  with  her  to  her  own 
lodgings;  for,  indeed,  brother,"  says  she,  "these 
rooms  are  not  fit  to  receive  a  Christian  soul  in." 
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"  Very  -well,  madam,"  quoth  Western,  "  whatever 
you  please.  The  girl  can  never  be  in  better  hands 
than  yours ;  and  the  parson  here  can  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  I  have  said  fifty  times  behind  your 
back,  that  you  was  one  of  the  most  sensible  women, 
in  the  world." 

"  To  this,"  cries  the  parson,  "  I  am  ready  to  bear 
testimony." 

"  Nayi  brother,"  says  Mrs.  "Western,  "  I  have 
always,  I'm  sure,  given  you  as  favourable  a  charac- 
ter. You  must  own  you  have  a  little  too  much 
hastiness  in  your  temper ;  but  when  you  will  allow 
yourself  time  to  reflect  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
reasonable." 

"  Why  then,  sister,  if  you  think  so,"  said  the 
squire,  "  here's  your  good  health  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am  a  little  passionate  sometimes,  but  I  scorn  to 
bear  any  malice.  Sophy,  do  you  be  a  good  girl,  and 
do  everything  your  aunt  orders  you." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  her,"  answered 
Mrs.  Western.  "  She  hath  had  already  an  example 
before  her  eyes  in  the  behaviour  of  that  wretch  her 
cousin  Harriet,  who  ruined  herself  by  neglecting  my 
advice.  O  brother,  what  think  youl  You  was 
hardly  gone  out  of  hearing,  when  you  set  out  for 
London,  when  who  should  arrive  but  that  impudent 
fellow  with  the  odious  Irish  name — that  Fitzpatrick. 
He  broke  in  abruptly  upon  me  without  notice,  or  I 
would  not  have  seen  him.  He  ran  on  a  long,  unin- 
telligible story  about  his  wife,  to  which  he  forced 
me  to  give  him  a  hearing ;  but  I  made  him  very 
little  answer,  and  delivered  him  the  letter  from  his 
wife,  which  I  bid  him  answer  himself.  I  suppose 
the  wretch  will  endeavour  to  find  us  out,  but  I  beg 
you  will  not  see  her,  for  I  am  determined  I  will  not." 

"  I  see  her!"  answered  the  squire  ;  "  you  need 
not  fear  me.  I'll  ge  no  encouragement  to  such  un- 
dutiful  wenches.  It  is  well  for  the  fellow,  her  hus- 
band, I  was  not  at  huome.  Od  rabbit  it,  he  should 
have  taken  a  dance  thru  the  horse-pond,  I  promise 
un.  You  zee,  Sophy,  what  undutifulness  brings  volks 
to.  You  have  an  example  in  your  own  family." 

"  Brother,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  you  need  not  shock 
my  niece  by  such  odious  repetitions.  Why  will'you 
not  leave  everything  entirely  to  me  1"  "  Well,  well ; 
I  wull,  I  wull,"  said  the  squire. 

And  now  Mrs.  Western,  luckily  for  Sophia,  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation  by  ordering  chairs  to  be 
called.  I  say  luckily,  for  had  it  continued  much 
longer,  fresh  matter  of  dissension  would,  most  pro- 
bably, have  arisen  between  the  brother  and  sister ; 
between  whom  education  and  sex  made  the  only 
difference  ;  for  both  were  equally  violent  and  equally 
positive  :  they  had  both  a  vast  affection  for  Sophia, 
and  both  a  sovereign  contempt  for  each  other. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

In  which  Jones  receives  a  letter  from  Sophia,  and  goes  to  a 
play  with  Mrs.  Miller  and  Partridge. 

THE  arrival  of  Black  George  in  town,  and  the  good 
offices  which  that  grateful  fellow  had  '  promised  to 
do  for  his  old  benefactor,  greatly  comforted  Jones  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  he 
had  suffered  on  the  account  of  Sophia ;  from  whom, 
by  the  means  of  the  said  George,  he  received  the 
following  answer  to  his  letter,  which  Sophia,  to 
whom  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  was  restored 
with  her  liberty,  wrote  the  very  evening  when  she 
departed  from  her  confinement : 
1  SIR, 

"  As  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity  in  what  you 
write,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  my 
afflictions  are  at  an  end,  by  the  arrival  of  my  aunt 
Western,  with  whom  I  am  at  present,  and  with 


whom  I  enjoy  all  the  liberty  I  can  desire.  One 
promise  my  aunt  hath  insisted  on  my  making,  which 
is,  that  I  will  not  see  or  converse  with  any  person 
without  her  knowledge  and  consent.  This  promise 
I  have  most  solemnly  given,  and  shall  most  inviola- 
bly keep :  and  though  she  had  not  expressly  for- 
bidden me  writing,  yet  that  must  be  an  omission 
from  forgetfulness ;  or  this,  perhaps,  is  included  in 
the  word  conversing.  However,  as  I  cannot  but 
consider  this  as  a  breach  of  her  generous  confidence 
in  my  honour,  you  cannot  expect  that  I  shall,  after 
this,  continue  to  write  myself  or  to  receive  letters, 
without  her  knowledge.  A  promise  is  with  me  a 
very  sacred  thing,  and  to  be  extended  to  everything 
understood  from  it,  as  well  as  to  what  is  expressed 
by  it ;  and  this  consideration  may,  perhaps,  on  re- 
flection, afford  you  some  comfort.  But  why  should 
I  mention  a  comfort  to  you  of  this  kind  ;  for  though 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  can  never  comply  with 
the  best  of  fathers,  yet  am  I  firmly  resolved  never  to 
act  in  defiance  of  him,  or  to  take  any  step  of  conse- 
quence without  his  consent.  A  firm  persuasion  of 
this  must  teach  you  to  divert  your  thoughts  from 
what  fortune  hath  (perhaps)  made  impossible.  This 
your  own  interest  persuades  you.  This  may  recon- 
cile, I  hope,  Mr.  Allworthy  to  you ;  and  if  it  will, 
you  have  my  injunctions  to  pursue  it.  Accidents 
have  laid  some  obligations  on  me,  and  your  good, 
intentions  probably  more.  Fortune  may,  perhaps, 
be  some  time  kinder  to  us  both  than  at  present. 
Believe  this,  that  I  shall  always  think  of  you  as  I 
think  you  deserve,  and  am,  sir,  your  obliged  servant, 
"  SOPHIA  WESTERN. 

"  I  charge  you  write  to  me  no  more — at  present 
at  least ;  and  accept  this,  which  is  now  of  no  service 
to  me,  which  I  know  you  must  want,  and  think  you 
owe  the  trifle  only  to  that  fortune  by  which  you 
found  it."  * 

A  child  who  hath  just  learned  his  letters  would 
have  spelt  this  letter  out  in  less  time  than  Jones 
took  in  reading  it-  The  sensations  it  occasioned 
were  a  mixture  of  joy  and  grief;  somewhat  like 
what  divide  the  mind  of  a  good  man  when  he  peruses 
the  will  of  his  deceased  friend,  in  which  a  large  legacy, 
which  his  distresses  make  the  more  welcome,  is 
bequeathed  to  him.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he 
was  more  pleased  than  displeased  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
reader  may  probably  wonder  that  he  was  displeased 
at  all ;  but  the  reader  is  not  quite  so  much  in  love 
as  was  poor  Jones ;  and  love  is  a  disease  which, 
though  it  may,  in  some  instances,  resemble  a  con- 
sumption (which  it  sometimes  causes),  in  others 
proceeds  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and  particularly 
in  this,  that  it  never  flatters  itself,  or  sees  any  one 
symptom  in  a  favourable  light. 

One  thing  gave  him  complete  satisfaction,  which 
was,  that  his  mistress  had  regained  her  liberty,  and 
was  now  with  a  lady  where  she  might  at  least  assure 
herself  of  a  decent  treatment.  Another  comfortable 
circumstance  was  the  reference  which  she  made  to 
her  promise  of  never  marrying  any  other  man  ;  for 
however  disinterested  he  might  imagine  his  passion, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  generous  overtures 
made  in  his  letter,  I  very  much  question  whether  he 
could  have  heard  a  more  afflicting  piece  of  news  than 
that  Sophia  was  married  to  another,  though  the 
match  had  been  never  so  great,  and  never  so  likely 
to  end  in  making  her  completely  happy.  That  re- 
fined degree  of  Platonic  affection  which  is  absolutely 
detached  from  the  flesh,  and  is,  indeed,  entirely  and 
purely  spiritual,  is  a  gift  confined  to  the  female  part 
of  the  creation ;  many  of  whom  I  have  heard  declare 

*  Meaning,  rerliaps,  the  bank-bill  for  100/. 
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(and,  doubtless,  with  great  truth),  that  they  would, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  resign  a  lover  to  a  rival, 
when  such  resignation  was  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  the  temporal  interest  of  such  lover.  Hence, 
therefore,  I  conclude,  that  this  affection  is  in  na- 
ture, though  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  I  have  ever 
seen  an  instance  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones  having  spent  three  hours  in  reading 
and  kissing  the  aforesaid  letter,  and  being,  at  last, 
in  a  state  of  good  spirits,  from  the  last-mentioned 
considerations,  he  agreed  to  carry  an  appointment, 
which  he  had  before  made,  into  execution.  This 
was,  to  attend  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  younger  daughter, 
into  the  gallery  at  the  playhouse,  and  to  admit  Mr.  Par- 
tridge as  one  of  the  company.  For  as  Jones  had  really 
that  taste  for  humour  which  many  affect,  he  expected 
to  enjoy  much  entertainment  in  the  criticisms  of 
Partridge,  from  whom  he  expected  the  simple  dictates 
of  nature,  unimproved,  indeed,  but  likewise  un- 
adulterated, by  art. 

In  the  first  row  then  of  the  first  gallery  did  Mr. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Miller,  her  youngest  daughter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately 
declared  it  was  the  finest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  "  It  was 
a  wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one 
time,  without  putting  one  another  out."  While  the 
fellow  was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  "  Look,  look,  madam,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  the  man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer 
book  before  the  gunpowder-treason  service."  Nor 
could  he  help  observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the 
candles  were  lighted,  "  That  here  were  candles  enow 
burnt  in  one  night,  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth." 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began,  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor 
did  he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ; 
upon  which  he  asked  Jones,  "  What  man  that  was 
in  the  strange  dress;  something,"  said  he,  "like 
what  I  have  seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not 
armour,  is  it!"  Jones  answered,  "That  is  the 
ghost."  To  which  Partridge  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you  can.  Though  I 
can't  say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  yet 
T  am  certain  I  should  know  one,  if  I  saw  him,  better 
than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir,  ghosts  don't  ap- 
pear in  such  dresses  as  that,  neither."  In  this  mis- 
take, which  caused  much  laughter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  continue,  till 
the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet,  when  Par- 
tridge gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick,  which  he  had 
denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling, 
that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other.  Jones 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  was 
afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  t  "  O  la !  sir," 
said  he,  "  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  ;  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
play.  And  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  com- 
pany ;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the 
only  person."  "  Why,  who,"  cries  Jones,  "  dost 
thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  besides  thyself!" 
"Nay,  you  may  call  me  coward  if  you  will;  but  if 
that  little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened, 
I  never  saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  ay  : 
go  along  with  you !  Ay,  to  be  sure !  Who's  fool 
then  !  Will  you  t  Lud  have  mercy  upon  such  fool- 
hardiness  ? — Whatever  happens,  it  is  good  enough  for 

you. Follow  you?  I'd  follow  the  devil  as  soon. 

Nay,  perhaps,  it  is  the  devil for  they  say  he  can 

put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. — Oh !  here  he  is 

again. No  farther !  No,  you  have  gone  far  enough 

already ;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone  for  all  the  king's 


dominions."  Jones  offered  to  speak,  but  Partridge 
cried  "  Hush,  hush  !  dear  sir,  don't  you  hear  himV' 
And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the  ghost,  he  sat 
with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost  and  partly  on 
Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the  same  pas- 
sions which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  suc- 
ceeding likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over  Jones  said,  "  Why,  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  You  enjoy  the 
play  more  than  I  conceived  possible."  "Nay, sir," 
answered  Partridge,  "if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
devil,  I  can't  help  it;  but  to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  to 
be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is 
nothing  in  them  :  not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  sur- 
prised me,  neither  ;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  but  when 
I  saw  the  little  man  so  frightened  himself,  it  was  that 
which  took  hold  of  me."  "  And  dost  thou  imagine, 
then,  Partridge,"  cries  Jones,  "  that  he  was  really 
frightened1?"  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  Partridge,  "did not 
you  yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found  it 
was  his  own  father'  s  spirit,  and  how  he  was  mur- 
dered in  the  garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by 
degrees,  and  he  was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it 
were,  just  as  I  should  have  been,  had  it  been  my 
own  easel — But  hush!  O  la!  what  noise  is  thatl 

There  he  is  again. Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I 

know  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am 
not  down  yonder,  where  those  men  are."  Then 
turning  his  eyes  again  upon  Hamlet,  "  Ay,  you  may 
draw  your  sword ;  what  signifies  a  sword  against  the 
power  of  the  devil  1" 

During  the  second  act,  Partridge  made  very  few 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  observing  upon  the  king's 
countenance.  "Well,"  said  he,  " how  people  may 
be  deceived  by  faces'?  Nulla  fides  fronti  is,  I  find,  a 
true  saying.  Who  would  think,  by  looking  in  the 
king's  face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder1?" 
He  then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  in- 
tended he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other 
satisfaction,  than  "that  he  might  possibly  see  him 
again  soon,  and  in  a  flash  of  fire." 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this  ;  and 
now,  when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance, 
Partridge  cried  out,  "  There,  sir,  now  ;  what  say  you 
now  1  is  he  frightened  now  or  no  t  As  much  fright- 
ened as  you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can 
help  some  fears.  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  what's  his  name,  squire  Hamlet,  is  there,  for 
all  the  world.  Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the 
spirit!  As  I  am  a  living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him 
sink  into  the  earth."  "  Indeed,  you  saw  right," 
answered  Jones.  "  Well,  well,"  cries  Partridge, 
"  I  know  it  is  only  a  play:  and  besides,  if  there  was 
anything  in  all  this,  Madam  Miller  would  not  laugh 
so  ;  for  as  to  you,  sir,  you  would  not  be  afraid,  I 
believe,  if  the  devil  was  here  in  person. — There, 
there — Ay,  no  wonder  you  are  in  such  a  passion ; 
shake  the  vile  wicked  wretch  to  pieces.  If  she  was 
my  own  mother,  I  would  serve  her  so.  To  be  sure, 
all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such  wicked 

doings. Ay,  go  about  your  business,  I  hate  the 

sight  of  you." 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play, 
which  Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he 
did  not  at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to 
him  ;  but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
than  he  began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never 
committed  murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller, 
he  asked  her,  "  If  she  did  not  imagine  the  king 
looked  as  if  he  was  touched  ;  though  he  is,"  said  he, 
"  a  good  actor,  and  doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well, 
I  would  not  have  so  much  to  answer  for,  as  that 
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wicked  man  there  hath,  to  sit  upon  a  much  higher 
chair  than  he  sits  upon.  No  wonder  he  run  away  ; 
for  your  sake  I'll  never  trust  an  innocent  face  again." 
The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Partridge,  who  expressed  much  surprise 
at  the  number  of  skulls  thrown  upon  the  stage. 
To  which  Jones  answered,  "  That  it  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  burial-places  about  town."  "  No 
wonder  then,"  cries  Partridge,  "that  the  place  is 
haunted.  But  I  never  saw  in  my  life  a  worse 
grave-digger.  I  had  a  sexton,  when  I  was  clerk, 
that  should  have  dug  three  graves  while  he  is 
digging  one.  The  fellow  handles  a  spade  as  if 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  one  in  his 
hand.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  sing.  You  had  rather 
sing  than  work,  I  believe." — Upon  Hamlet's  tak- 
ing up  the  skull,  he  cried  out,  "  Well !  it  is  strange 
to  see  how  fearless  some  men  are :  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  touch  anything  belonging  to  a  dead 
man,  on  any  account. — He  seemed  frightened 
enough  too  at  the  ghost,  I  thought.  Nemo  omnibus 
horis  sapit." 

Little  more  worth  remembering  occurred  during 
the  play,  at  the  end  of  which  Jones  asked  him, 
"  Which  of  the  players  he  had  liked  best  1"  To  this 
he  answered,  with  some  appearance  of  indignation 
at  the  question,  "  The  king,  without  doubt."  "  In- 
deed, Mr.  Partridge,"  says  Mrs.  Miller,  "you  are 
not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  town  ;  for  they 
are  all  agreed,  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the  best 
player  who  ever  was  on  the  stage."  "  He  the  best 
player  '."  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
"^why,  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure, 
if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the 
very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And 
then,  to  be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  call  it,  be- 
tween him  and  his  mother,  where  you  told  me  he 
acted  so  fine,  why,  Lord  help  me,  any  man,  that  is, 
any  good  man,  that  had  such  a  mother,  would  have 
done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you  are  only  joking 
with  me  ;  but  indeed,  madam,  though  I  was  never 
at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  have  seen  acting  before  in 
the  country  ;  and  the  king  for  my  money ;  he  speaks 
all  his  words  distinctly,  half  as  loud  again  as  the 
other. — Anybody  may  see  he  is  an  actor." 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  Partridge,  a  lady  came  up  to  Mr.  Jones, 
whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 
She  said,  she  had  seen  him  from  the  other  part  of 
the  gallery,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  as  she  had  something  to  'say, 
which  might  be  of  great  service  to  himself.  She 
then  acquainted  him  with  her  lodgings,  and  made 
him  an  appointment  the  next  day  in  the  morning  ; 
which,  upon  recollection,  she  presently  chansred  to 
the  afternoon;  at  which  time  Jones  "promised  to 
attend  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  playhouse ; 
where  Partridge  had  afforded  great  mirth,  not.only 
to  Jones  and  Sirs.  Miller,  but  to  all  who  sat  within 
hearing,  who  were  more  attentive  to  what  he  said, 
than  to  anything  that  passed  on  the  stase. 

He  durst  not  go  to  bed  all  that  night,  for  fear  of 
the  ghost ;  and  for  many  nights  after  sweated  two 
or  three  hours  before  he  went  to  sleep,  with  the 
same  apprehensions,  and  waked  several  times  'in 
great  horrors,  crying  out,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us !  there  it  is." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  history  is  obliged  to  look  back. 
IT  is  almost  impossible  for  the  best  parent  to  ob- 


serve an  exact  impartiality  to  his  children,  even 
though  no  superior  merit  should  bias  his  affection  ; 
but  sure  a  parent  can  hardly  be  blamed,  when  that 
superiority  determines  his  preference. 

As  I  regard  all  the  personages  of  this  history  in 
the  light  of  my  children ;  so  I  must  confess  the 
same  inclination  of  partiality  to  Sophia  ;  and  for  that 
I  hope  the  reader  will  allow  me  the  same  excuse, 
from  the  superiority  of  her  character. 

This  extraordinary  tenderness  which  I  have  for 
my  heroine  never  suffers  me  to  quit  her  any  long 
time  without  the  utmost  reluctance.  I  could  now, 
therefore,  return  impatiently  to  inquire  what  hath 
happened  to  this  lovely  creature  since  her  departure 
from  her  father's,  but  that  I  am  obliged  first  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Blifil. 

Mr.  Western,  in  the  first  confusion  into  which 
his  mind  was  cast  upon  the  sudden  news  he  re- 
ceived of  his  daughter,  and  in  the  first  hurry  to  go 
after  her,  had  not  once  thought  of  sending  any  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  to  Blifil.  He  had  not  gone 
far,  however,  before  he  recollected  himself,  and 
accordingly  stopped  at  the  very  first  inn  he  came  to, 
and  despatched  away  a  messenger  to  acquaint  Blifil 
with  his  having  found  Sophia,  and  with  his  firm 
resolution  to  marry  her  to  him  immediately,  if  he 
would  come  up  after  him  to  town. 

As  the  love  which  Blifil  had  for  Sophia  was  of 
that  violent  kind,  which  nothing  but  the  loss  of 
her  fortune,  or  some  such  accident,  could  lessen, 
his  inclination  to  the  match  was  not  at  all  altered 
by  her  having  run  away,  though  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  this  to  his  own  account.  He  very  readily,  there- 
fore, embraced  this  offer.  Indeed,  he  now  proposed 
the  gratification  of  a  very  strong  passion  besides 
avarice,  by  marrying  this  young  lady,  and  this  was 
hatred  ;  for  he  concluded  that  matrimony  afforded 
an  equal  opportunity  of  satisfying  either  hatred  or 
love  ;  and  this  opinion  is  very  probably  verified  by 
much  experience.  To  say  the  truth,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  married  persons 
to  each  other,  we  shall  perhaps  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  generality  seek  the  indulgence  of  the  for- 
mer passion  only,  in  their  union  of  everything  but 
of  hearts. 

There  was  one  difficulty,  however,  in  his  way, 
and  this  arose  from  Mr.  Allworthy.  That  good 
man,  when  he  found  by  the  departure  of  Sophia 
(for  neither  that,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  could  be  con- 
cealed from  him),  the  great  aversion  which  she  had 
for  his  nephew,  began  to  be  seriously  concerned 
that  he  had  been  deceived  into  carrying  matters  so 
far.  He  by  no  means  concurred  with  the  opinion 
of  those  parents,  who  think  it  as  immaterial  to 
consult  the  inclinations  of  their  children  in  the 
affair  of  marriage,  as  to  solicit  the  good  pleasure  of 
their  servants  when  they  intend  to  take  a  journey  ; 
and  who  are  by  law,  or  decency  at  least,  withheld 
often  from  using  absolute  force.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  esteemed  the  institution  to  be  of  the  most 
sacred  kind,  he  thought  every  preparatory  caution 
necessary  to  preserve  it  holy  and  inviolate ;  and 
en-  wisely  concluded,  that  the  surest  way  to  effect 
this  was  by  laying  the  foundation  in  previous  affec- 
tion. 

BUfil  indeed  soon  cured  his  uncle  of  all  anger 
on  the  score  of  deceit,  by  many  vows  and  protest- 
ations that  he  had  been  deceived  himself,  with 
which  the  many  declarations  of  Western  very 
well  tallied  ;  but  now  to  persuade  Allworthy  to 
consent  to  the  renewing  his  addresses  was  a  matter 
of  such  apparent  difficulty,  that  the  very  appear- 
ance was  sufficient  to  have  deterred  a  less  enter- 
prising genius ;  but  this  young  gentleman  so  well 
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knew  his  own  talents,  that  nothing  within  the 
province  of  cunning  seemed  to  him  hard  to  he 
achieved. 

Here  then  he  represented  the  violence  of  his 
own  affection,  and  the  hopes  of  subduing  aver- 
sion in  the  lady  by  perseverance.  He  begged  that, 
in  an  affair  on  which  depended  all  his  future  re- 
pose, he  might  at  least  be  at  liberty  to  try  all  fair 
means  of  success.  Heaven  forbid,  he  said,  that  he 
should  ever  think  of  prevailing  by  any  other  than 
the  most  gentle  methods  !  "  Besides,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  if  they  fail,  you  may  then  (which  will  be  surely 
time  enough)  deny  your  consent."  He  urged  the 
great  and  eager  desire  which  Mr.  Western  had  for 
the  match;  and  lastly,  he  made  great  use  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  to  whom  he  imputed  all  that  had 
happened ;  and  from  whom,  he  said,  to  preserve  so 
valuable  a  young  lady  was  even  an  act  of  charity. 

All  these  arguments  were  well  seconded  by 
Thwackum,  who  dwelt  a  little  stronger  on  the  au- 
thority of  parents  than  Mr.  Blifil  himself  had  done. 
He  ascribed  the  measures  which  Mr.  Blifil  was 
desirous  to  take  to  Christian  motives  ;  "  and  though," 
says  he,  "  the  good  young  gentleman  hath  mentioned 
charity  last,  I  am  almost  convinced  it  is  his  first 
and  principal  consideration." 

Square,  possibly,  had  he  been  present,  would  have 
sung  to  the  same  tune,  though  in  a  different  key,  and 
would  have  discovered  much  moral  fitness  in  the 
proceeding ;  but  he  was  now  gone  to  Bath  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health. 

Allworthy,  though  not  without  reluctance,  at  last 
yielded  to  the  desires  of  his  nephew.  He  said  he 
would  accompany  him  to  London,  where  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  use  every  honest  endeavour  to  gain 
the  lady:  "But  I  declare,"  sard  he,  "  I  will  never 
give  my  consent  to  any  absolute  force  being  put  on 
her  inclinations,  nor  shall  you  ever  have  her,  unless 
she  can  be  brought  freely  to  compliance." 

Thus  did  the  affection  of  Allworthy  to  his  nephew 
betray  the  superior  understanding  to  be  triumphed 
over  by  the  inferior  ;  and  thus  is  the  prudence  of  the 
best  of  heads  often  defeated  by  the  tenderness  of  the 
best  of  hearts. 

Blifil,  having  obtained  this  unhoped-for  acquies- 
cence in  his  uncle,  rested  not  till  he  carried  his  pur- 
pose into  execution.  And  as  no  immediate  business 
required  Mr.  Allworthy's  presence  in  the  country, 
and  little  preparation  is  necessary  to  men  for  a  jour- 
ney, they  set  out  the  very  next  day,  and  arrived  in 
town  that  evening,  when  Mr.  Jones,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  diverting  himself  with  Partridge  at  the 
play. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Blifil  waited 
on  Mr.  Western,  by  whom  he  was  most  kindly  and 
graciously  received,  and  from  whom  he  had  every 
possible  assurance  (perhaps  more  than  was  possible) 
that  he  should  very  shortly  be  as  happy  as  Sophia 
could  make  him  ;  nor  would  the  squire  suffer  the 
young  gentleman  to  return  to  his  uncle  till  he  had, 
almost  against  his  will,  carried  him  to  his  sister. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Iu  which  Mr.  Western  pays  a  visit  to  his  sister,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Blifil. 

MRS.  WESTERN  was  reading  a  lecture  on  prudence, 
and  matrimonial  politics,  to  her  niece,  when  her 
brother  and  Blifil  broke  in  with  less  ceremony  than 
the  laws  of  visiting  require.  Sophia  no  sooner  saw 
Blifil  than  she  turned  pale,  and  almost  lost  the  use 
of  all  her  faculties ;  but  her  aunt,  on  the  contrary, 
waxed  red,  and,  having  all  her  faculties  at  command, 
began  to  exert  her  tongue  on  the  squire. 


"  Brother,"  said  she,  "  I  am  astonished  at  your 
behaviour ;  will  you  never  learn  any  regard  to  de- 
corum 1  Will  you  still  look  upon  every  apartment 
as  your  own,  or  as  belonging  to  one  of  your  country 
tenants  1  Do  you  think  yourself  at  liberty  to  invade 
the  privacies  of  women  of  condition,  without  the 
least  decency  or  notice  1" — . — "  Why,  what  a  pox  ! 
is  the  matter  now  V  quoth  the  squire  ;  "  one  would 
think  I  had  caught  you  at — " — "  None  of  your  brut- 
ality, sir,  I  beseech  you,"  answered  she. "  You 

have  surprised  my  poor  niece  so,  that  she  can  hardly, 

I  see,  support  herself. Go,  my  dear,  retire,  and 

endeavour  to  recruit  your  spirits  ;  for  I  see  you  have 
occasion."  At  which  words,  Sophia,  who  never 
received  a  more  welcome  command,  hastily  with- 
drew. 

"  To  be  sure,  sister,"  cries  the  squire,  "you  are 
mad,  when  I  have  brought  Mr.  Blifil  here  to  court 
her,  to  force  her  away." 

"Sure,  brother,"  says  she,  "you  are  worse  than 
mad,  when  you  know  in  what  situation  affairs  are, 

to 1   am  sure  I  ask  Mr.  Blifil  pardon,  hut  he 

knows  very  well  to  whom  to  impute  so  disagreeable 
a  reception.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
always  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Blifil ;  but  his  own 
good  sense  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  proceed 
so  abruptly,  had  you  not  compelled  him  to  it." 

Blifil  bowed  and  stammered,  and  looked  like  a 
fool ;  but  Western,  without  giving  him  time  to  form 
a  speech  for  the  purpose,  answered,  "  Well,  well,  I 
am  to  blame,  if  you  will,  I  always  am,  certainly  ; 
but  come,  let  the  girl  be  fetched  back  again,  or  let 

Mr.  Blifil  go  to  her. He  'B  come  up  on  purpose, 

and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Brother,"  cries  Mrs.  Western,  "  Mr.  Blifil,  I  am 
confident,  understands  himself  better  than  to  think 
of  seeing  my  niece  any  more  this  morning,  after 
what  hath  happened.  Women  are  of  a  nice  contex- 
ture ;  and  our  spirits,  when  disordered,  are  not  to 
be  recomposed  in  a  moment.  Had  you  suffered 
Mr.  Blifil  to  have  sent  his  compliments  to  my  niece, 
and  to  have  desired  the  favour  of  waiting  upon  her 
in  the  afternoon,  I  should  possibly  have  prevailed 
on  her  to  have  seen  him  ;  but  now  I  despair  of 
bringing  about  any  such  matter." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  madam,"  cried  Blifil,  "that 
Mr.  Western's  extraordinary  kindness  to  me,  which 
I  can  never  enough  acknowledge,  should  have  oc- 
casioned  "  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  you  need  make  no  apologies,  we  all  know 
my  brother  so  well." 

"  I  don't  care  what  anybody  knows  of  me,"  an- 
swered the  squire  ; "but  when  must  he  come  ,to 

see  her!  for,  consider,  I  tell  you  he  is  come  up  on 
purpose,  and  so  is  Allworthy."  "  Brother,"  said 
she.  "  whatever  message  Mr.  Blifil  thinks  proper  to 
send  to  my  niece  shall  be  delivered  to  her ;  and  I 
suppose  she  will  want  no  instructions  to  make  a 
proper  answer.  I  am  convinced  she  will  not  refuse 
to  see  Mr.  Blifil  at  a  proper  time." — "  The  devil  she 
won't !"  answered  the  squire. — "  Odshub  ! — Don't 
we  know, — I  say  nothing,  but  some  volk  are  wiser 

than  all  the  world. If  I  might  have  had  my  will, 

she  had  not  run  away  before  :  and  now  I  expect  to 
hear  every  moment  she  is  guone  again.  For  as  great 
a  fool  as  some  volk  think  me,  I  know  very  well  she 

hates "      "  No    matter,    brother,"   replied  Mrs. 

Western,  "  I  will  not  hear  my  niece  abused.  It  is 
a  reflection  on  my  family.  She  is  an  honour  to  it ; 
and  she  will  be  an  honour  to  it,  I  promise  you.  I 
will  pawn  my  whole  reputation  in  the  world  on  her 

conduct. 1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  brother,  in 

the  afternoon  ;  for  I  have  somewhat  of  importance 
to  mention  to  you. — At  present,  Mr.  Blifil,  as  well 
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as  you,  must  excuse  me  ;  for  I  am  in  haste  to  dress." 
"  Well,  but,"  said  the  squire,  "  do  appoint  a  time." 
"  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  I  can  appoint  no  time, 
tell  you  I  vrill  see  you  in  the  afternoon." — ""VNhat 
the  devil  would  you  have  me  dot"  cries  the  squire, 
turning  to  Blifil ;  I  can  no  more  turn  her,  than  a 
beagle  can  turn  an  old  hare.  Perhaps  she  will  be 
in  a  better  humour  in  the  afternoon." — "  I  am  con- 
demned, I  see,  sir,  to  misfortune,"  answered  Blifil; 
"  but  I  shall  always  own  my  obligations  to  you." 
He  then  took  a  ceremonious  leave  of  Mrs.  "Western, 
who  was  altogether  as  ceremonious  on  her  part ;  and 
then  they  departed,  the  squire  muttering  to  himself 
with  an  oath,  that  Blifil  should  see  his  daughter  in 
the  afternoon. 

If  Mr.  Western  was  little  pleased  with  this  inter- 
view, Blifil  was  less.  As  to  the  former,  he  imputed 
the  whole  behaviour  of  his  sister  to  her  humour 
only,  and  to  her  dissatisfaction  at  the  omission  of 
ceremony  in  the  visit ;  but  Blifil  saw  a  little  deeper 
into  things.  He  suspected  somewhat  of  more  con- 
sequence, from  two  or  three  words  which  dropped 
from  the  lady ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  suspected 
right,  as  will  appear  when  I  have  unfolded  the  seve- 
ral matters  which  will  be  contained  in  the  following 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  Till. 

Scheme  of  Lady  Bellaston  for  the  ruin  of  Jones. 
LOVE  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the  mind  of  lord 
Fellamar  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  rude  hands  of  Mr. 
Western.  In  the  heat  of  resentment  he  had,  in- 
deed, given  a  commission  to  Captain  Eglane,  which 
the  captain  had  far  exceeded  in  the  execution  ;  nor 
had  it  been  executed  at  all,  had  his  lordship  been  able 
to  find  the  captain  after  he  had  seen  lady  Bellaston, 
which  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  he  had 
received  the  affront ;  but  so  industrious  was  the  cap- 
tain in  the'  discharge  of  his  duty,  that,  having  after 
long  inquiry  found  out  the  squire's  lodgings  very  late 
in  the  evening,  he  sat  up  all  night  at  a  tavern,  that 
he  might  not  miss  the  squire  in  the  morning,  and  by 
that  means  missed  the  revocation  which  my  lord  had 
sent  to  his  lodgings. 

In  the  afternoon  then  next  after  the  intended  rape 
of  Sophia,  his  lordship,  as  we  have  said,  made  a  visit 
to  lady  Bellaston,  who  laid  open  so  much  of  the 
character  of  the  squire,  that  his  lordship  plainly  saw 
the  absurdity  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  taking  any 
offence  at  his  words,  especially  as  he  had  those 
honourable  designs  on  bis  daughter.  He  then  un- 
bosomed the  violence  of  his  passion  to  lady  Bellas- 
ton,  who  readily  undertook  the  cause,  and  encouraged 
him  with  certain  assurance  of  a  most  favourable  re- 
ception from  all  the  elders  of  the  family,  and  from 
the  father  himself  when  he  should  be  sober,  and 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
offer  made  to  his  daughter.  The  only  danger,  she 
said,  lay  in  the  fellow  she  had  formerly  mentioned, 
who,  though  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  she  knew  not  what,  procured  him- 
self tolerable  clothes,  and  passed  for  a  gentleman 
"  Now,"  says  she,  "  as  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  my 
cousin,  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  after  this  fel- 
low, I  have  luckily  found  out  his  lodgings  ;"  with 
which  she  then  acquainted  his  lordship.  "  I  am 
thinking,  my  lord,"  added  she  "  (for  this  fellow  is 
too  mean  for  your  personal  resentment),  whether  i 
would  not  be  possible  for  your  lordship  to  contrivi 
some  method  of  having  him  pressed  and  sent  01 
board  a  ship.  Neither  law  nor  conscience  forbii 
this  project :  for  the  fellow,  I  promise  you,  howeve 
well  dressed,  is  but  a  vagabond,  and'  as  proper  a 


any  fellow  in  the  streets  to  be  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  as  for  the  conscientious  part,  surely  the 
preservation  of  a  young  lady  from  such  ruin  is  a 
most  meritorious  act ;  nay,  with  regard  to  the  fellow 
himself,  unless  he  could  succeed  (which  Heaven  for- 
bid) with  my  cousin,  it  may  probably  be  the  means- 
of  preserving  him  from  the  gallows,  and  perhaps  may 
make  his  fortune  in  an  honest  way." 

Lord  Fellamar  very  heartily  thanked  her  ladyship 
"or  the  part  which  she  was  pleased  to  take  in  the 
affair,  upon  the  success  of  which  his  whole  future 
lappiness  entirely  depended.  He  said,  he  saw  at 
present  no  objection  to  the  pressing  scheme,  and 
vould  consider  of  putting  it  in  execution.  He  then 
most  earnestly  recommended  to  her  ladyship  to  do 
lim  the  honour  of  immediately  mentioning  his  pro- 
>osals  to  the  family  ;  to  whom  he  said  he  offered  a 
'arte  blanche,  and  would  settle  his  fortune  in  almost 
any  manner  they  should  require.  And  after  utter- 
ing many  ecstasies  and  raptures  concerning  Sophia, 
"  e  took  his  leave  and  departed,  but  not  before  he 
ad  received  the  strongest  charge  to  beware  of  Jones, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  his  person,  where  he 
should  no  longer  be  in  a  capacity  of  making  any 
attempts  to  the  ruin  of  the  young  lady. 

The  moment  Mrs.  "Western  was  arrived  at  her 
lodgings,  a  card  was  despatched  with  her  compli- 
ments to  lady  Bellaston  ;  who  no  sooner  received  it 
than,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  she  flew  to  her 
cousin,  rejoiced  at  this  fair  opportunity,  which  be- 
yond her  hopes  offered  itself,  for  she  was  much  better 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  making  the  proposals  to 
a  woman  of  sense,  and  who  knew  the  world,  than  to 
a  gentleman  whom  she  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Hottentot ;  though,  indeed,  from  him  she 
apprehended  no  danger  of  a  refusal. 

The  two  ladies  being  met,  after  very  short  pre- 
vious ceremonials,  fell  to  business,  which  was  indeed 
almost  as  soon  concluded  as  begun  ;  for  Mrs.  West- 
ern no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  lord  Fellamar  than 
her  cheeks  glowed  with  pleasure ;  but  when  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  eagerness  of  his  passion,  the 
earnestness  of  his  proposals,  and  the  generosity  of 
his  offer,  she  declared  her  full  satisfaction  in  the 
most  explicit  terms. 

In  the  progress  of  their  conversation  their  dis- 
course turned  to  Jones,  and  both  cousins  very  pa- 
thetically lamented  the  unfortunate  attachment  which 
both  agreed  Sophia  had  to  that  young  fellow  ;  and 
Mrs.  Western  entirely  attributed  it  to  the  folly  of 
her  brother's  management.  She  concluded,  how- 
ever, at  last,  with  declaring  her  confidence  in  the 
good  understanding  of  her  niece,  who,  though  she 
would  not  give  up  her  affection  in  favour  of  Blifil, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  says  she,  soon  be  prevailed  'upon 
to  sacrifice  a  simple  inclination  to  the  addresses  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  who  brings  her  both  a  title  and  a 
large  estate  :  "  For,  indeed,"  added  she,  "  I  must  do 
Sophy  the  justice  to  confess  this  Blifil  is  but  a 
hideous  kind  of  fellow,  as  you  know,  Bellaston,  all 
country  gentlemen  are,  and  hath  nothing  but  his 
fortune  to  recommend  him." 

"Nay,"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "I  don't  then  so 
much  wonder  at  my  cousin  ;  for  I  promise  you  this 
Jones  is  a  very  agreeable  fellow,  and  hath  one  virtue, 
which  the  men  say  is  a  great  recommendation  to  us. 
What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  "Western — I  shall  cer- 
tainly make  you  laugh ;  nay,  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
myself  for  laughing — will  you  believe  that  the  fellow 
hath  had  the  assurance  to  make  love  to  me  1  But  if 
you  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  here  is  evi- 
dence enough,  his  own  hand-writing,  I  assure  you." 
She  then  delivered  her  cousin  the  letter  with  the  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which,  if  the  reader  hath  a  de- 
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sire  to  see,  he  will  find  already  on  record  in  the 
XVth  book    of  this  history. 

"Upon  my  word  I  am  astonished,"  said  Mrs. 
Western ;  "  this  is,  indeed,  a  master-piece  of  assur- 
ance. With  your  leave  I  may  possibly  make  some 
use  of  this  letter."  "  You  have  my  full  liberty," 
cries  lady  Bellaston,  "  to  apply  it  to  what  purpose 
you  please.  However,  I  would  not  have  it  shown 
to  any  but  Miss  Western,  nor  to  her  unless  you  find 
occasion."  "Well,  and  how  did  you  use  the  fel- 
low1?" returned  Mrs.  Western.  "  Not  as ahusband," 
said  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  not  married,  I  promise  you, 
my  dear.  You  know,  Mrs.  Western,  I  have  tried 
the  comforts  once  already;  and  once,  I  think,  is 
enough  for  any  reasonable  woman." 

This  letter  lady  Bellaston  thought  would  certainly 
turn  the  balance  against  Jones  in  the  mind  of 
Sophia,  and  she  was  emboldened  to  give  it  up, 
partly  by  her  hopes  of  having  him  instantly  de- 
spatched out  of  the  way,  and  partly  by  having  secured 
the  evidence  of  Honour,  who,  upon  sounding  her, 
she  saw  sufficient  reason  to  imagine  was  prepared  to 
testify  whatever  she  pleased. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder  why  lady 
Bellaston,  who  in  her  heart  hated  Sophia,  should  be 
so  desirous  of  promoting  a  match  which  was  so  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  young  lady.  Now,  I  would 
desire  such  readers  to  look  carefully  into  human 
nature,  page  almost  the  last,  and  there  he  will  find, 
in  scarce  legible  characters,  that  women,  notwith- 
standing the  preposterous  behaviour  of  mothers, 
aunts,  &c.,  in  matrimonial  matters,  do  in  reality 
think  it  so  great  a  misfortune  to  have  their  inclina- 
tions in  love  thwarted,  that  they  imagine  they  ought 
never  to  carry  enmity  higher  than  upon  these  disap- 
pointments ;  again,  he  will  find  it  written  much 
about  the  same  place,  that  a  woman  who  hath  once 
been  pleased  with  the  possession  of  a  man,  will  go 
above  half  way  to  the  devil,  to  prevent  any  other 
•woman  from  enjoying  the  same. 

If  he  will  not  be  contented  with  these  reasons,  I 
freely  confess  I  see  no  other  motive  to  the  actions 
of  that  lady,  unless  we  will  conceive  she  was  bribed 
by  lord  Fellamar,  which  for  my  own  part  I  see  no 
cause  to  suspect. 

Now  this  was  the  affair  which  Mrs.  Western  was 
preparing  to  introduce  to  Sophia,  by  some  prefatory 
discourse  on  the  folly  of  love,  and  on  the  wisdom 
of  legal  prostitution  for  hire,  when  her  brother  and 
Blifil  broke  abruptly  in  upon  her ;  and  hence  arose 
all  that  coldness  in  her  behaviour  to  Blifil,  which, 
though  the  squire,  as  was  usual  with  him,  imputed 
to  a  wrong  cause,  infused  into  Blifil  himself  (he 
being  a  much  more  cunning  man)  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  truth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  Jones  pays  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

THE  reader  may  now,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  re- 
turn with  us  to  Mr.  Jones,  who,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  attended  on  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  but  before 
we  relate  the  conversation  which  now  passed  it  may 
be  proper,  according  to  our  method,  to  return  a 
little  back,  and  to  account  for  so  great  an  altera- 
tion of  behaviour  in  this  lady,  that  from  changing 
her  lodging  principally  to  avoid  Mr.  Jones,  she  had 
now  industriously,  as  hath  been  seen,  sought  this 
interview. 

And  here  we  shall  need  only  to  resort  to  what 
happened  the  preceding  day,  when,  hearing  from 
lady  Ballaston,  that  Mr.  Western  was  arrived  in  town, 
she  went  to  pay  her  duty  to  him,  at  his  lodgings  at 


Piccadilly,  where  she  was  received  with  many  scurvy 
compilations  too  coarse  to  be  repeated,  and  was 
even  threatened  to  be  kicked  out  of  doors.  From 
hence,  an  old  servant  of  her  aunt  Western,  with 
whom  she  was  well  acquainted,  conducted  her  to 
the  lodgings  of  that  lady,  who  treated  her  not  more 
kindly,  but  more  politely  ;  or,  to  say  the  truth,  with 
rudeness  in  another  way.  In  short,  she  returned 
from  both,  plainly  convinced,  not  only  that  her 
scheme  of  reconciliation  had  proved  abortive,  but 
that  she  must  for  ever  give  over  all  thoughts  of 
bringing  it  about  by  any  means  whatever.  From 
this  moment  desire  of  revenge  only  filled  her  mind  ; 
and  in  this  temper  meeting  Jones  at  the  play,  an  op- 
portunity seemed  to  her  to  occur  of  effecting  this 
purpose. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  account  she 
gave  of  her  own  story,  with  the  fondness  Mrs. 
Western  had  formerly  shown  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
at  Bath,  from  the  disappointment  of  which  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  derived  the  great  bitterness  her  aunt 
had  expressed  toward  her.  She  had,  therefore,  no 
doubt  but  that  the  good  lady  would  as  easily  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Jones  as  she  had  before 
done  to  the  other ;  for  the  superiority  of  charms 
was  clearly  on  fhe  side  of  Mr.  Jones ;  and  the  ad- 
vance which  her  aunt  had  since  made  in  age,  she 
concluded  (how  justly  I  will  not  say),  was  an 
argument  rather  in  favour  of  her  project  than 
against  it. 

Therefore,  when  Jones  attended,  after  a  previous 
declaration  of  her  desire  of  serving  him,  arising,  as 
she  said,  from  a  firm  assurance  how  much  she 
should  by  so  doing  oblige  Sophia ;  and  after  some 
excuses  for  her  former  disappointment,  and  after  ac- 
quainting Mr.  Jones  in  whose  custody  his  mistress 
was,  of  which  she  thought  him  ignorant ;  she  very 
explicitly  mentioned  her  scheme  to  him,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  make  sham  addresses  to  the  older  lady, 
in  order  to  procure  an  easy  access  to  the  younger, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  success  which 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  formerly  owed  to  the  very  same 
stratagem. 

Mr.  Jones  expressed  great  gratitude  to  the  lady 
for  the  kind  intentions  towards  him  which  she  had 
expressed,  and  indeed  testified,  by  the  proposal ; 
but,  besides  intimating  some  diffidence  of  success 
from  the  lady's  knowledge  of  his  love  to  her  niece, 
which  had  not  been  her  case  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, he  said,  he  was  afraid  Miss  Western  would 
never  agree  to  an  imposition  of  this  kind,  as  well 
from  her  utter  detestation  of  all  fallacy  as  from  her 
avowed  duty  to  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  little  nettled  at  this  ;  and 
indeed,  if  it  may  not  be  called  a  lapse  of  the  tongue, 
it  was  a  small  deviation  from  politeness  in  Jones, 
and  into  which  he  scarce  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  the  delight  he  felt  in  praising  Sophia  hurried 
him  out  of  all  reflections ;  for  this  commendation 
of  one  cousin  was  more  than  a  tacit  rebuke  on  the 
other. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  lady,  with  some 
warmth,  "  I  cannot  think  there  is  anything  easier 
than  to  cheat  an  old  woman  with  a  profession  of 
love,  when  her  complexion  is  amorous ;  and,  though 
she  is  my  aunt,  I  must  say  there  never  was  a  more 
liquorish  one  than  her  ladyship.  Can't  you  pretend 
that  the  despair  of  possessing  her  niece,  from  being 
promised  to  Blifil,  has  made  you  turn  your  thoughts 
towards  herl  As  to  my  cousin  Sophia,  I  can't  ima- 
gine her  to  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  have  the  least 
scruple  on  such  an  account,  or  to  conceive  any  harm 
in  punishing  one  of  these  hags  for  the  many  mie- 
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chiefs  they  hring  upon  families  by  their  tragi-comic 
passions ;  for  which  I  think  it  is  pity  they  are  not 
punishable  by  law.  I  had  no  such  scruple  myself; 
and  yet  I  hope  my  cousin  Sophia  will  not  think  it 
an  affront  when  I  say  she  cannot  detest  every  real 
species  of  falsehood  more  than  her  cousin  Fitzpa- 
trick.  To  my  aunt,  indeed,  I  pretend  no  duty,  nor 
doth  she  deserve  any.  However,  sir,  I  have  given 
you  my  advice ;  and  if  you  decline  pursuing  it,  I 
shall  have  the  less  opinion  of  vour  understanding, — 
that 's  all. 

Jones  now  clearly  saw  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  exerted  his  utmost  power  to  rectify  it ; 
but  he  only  faltered  and  stuttered  into  nonsense 
and  contradiction.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  often 
safer  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  the  first  blun- 
der than  to  endeavour  to  rectify  it ;  for  by  such  en- 
deavours we  generally  plunge  deeper  instead  of  ex- 
tricating ourselves ;  and  few  persons  will  on  such  oc- 
casions have  the  good-nature  which  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick  displayed  to  Jones,  by  saying,  with  a  smile, 
"  You  need  attempt  no  more  excuses  ;  for  I  can 
easily  forgive  a  real  lover  whatever  is  the  effect  of 
fondness  for  his  mistress." 

She  then  renewed  her  proposal,  and  very  fer- 
vently recommended  it,  omitting  no  argument  which 
her  invention  could  suggest  on  the  subject ;  for  she 
was  so  violently  incensed  against  her  aunt,  that 
scarce  anything  was  capable  of  affording  her  equal 
pleasure  with  exposing  her  ;  and,  like  a  true  woman, 
she  would  see  no  difficulties  in  the-  execution  of  a 
favourite  scheme. 

Jones,  however,  persisted  in  declining  the  under- 
taking, which  had  not,  indeed,  the  least  probability 
of  success.  He  easily  perceived  the  motives  which 
induced  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  to  be  so  eager  in  pressing 
her  advice.  He  said  he  would  not  deny  the  tender 
and  passionate  regard  he  had  for  Sophia ;  but  was 
so  conscious  of  the  inequality  of  their  situation,  that 
he  could  never  flatter  himself  so  far  as  to  hope  that 
so  divine  a  young  lady  would  condescend  to  think 
on  so  unworthy  a  man  ;  nay,  he  protested,  he  could 
scarce  bring  himself  to  wish  she  should.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  profession  of  generous  sentiments, 
which  we  have  not  at  present  leisure  to  insert. 

There  are  some  fine  women  (for  I  dare  not  here 
speak  in  too  general  terms)  with  whom  self  is  so 
predominant,  that  they  never  detach  it  from  any 
subject ;  and,  as  vanity  is  with  them  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple, they  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  praise 
they  meet  with ;  and,  though  the  property  of  others, 
convey  it  to  their  own  use.  In  the  company  of 
these  ladies  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  hand- 
some of  another  woman  which  they  will  not  apply 
to  themselves ;  nay,  they  often  improve  the  praise 
they  seize  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  her  beauty,  her  wit, 
her  gentility,  her  good-humour  deserve  so  much 
commendation,  what  do  I  deserve,  who  possess,  those 
qualities  in  so  much  more  eminent  a  degree? 

To  these  ladies  a  man  often  recommends  himself 
while  he  is  commending  another  woman  ;  and,  while 
he  is  expressing  ardour  and  generous  sentiments  for 
his  mistress,  they  are  considering  what  a  charming 
lover  this  man  would  make  to  them,  who  can  feel 
all  this  tenderness  for  an  inferior  degree  of  merit. 
Of  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  seen  many 
instances  besides  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  to  whom  all  this 
really  happened,  and  who  now  began  to  feel  a  some- 
what for  Mr.  Jon^s,  the  symptoms  of  which  she 
much  sooner  understood  than  poor  Sophia  had  for- 
merly done. 

To  say  the  truth,  perfect  beauty  in  both  sexes  is 
a  more  irresistible  object  than  it  is  generally  thought ; 
for,  notwithstanding  some  of  us  are  contented  with 


more  homely  lots,  and  learn  by  rote  (as  children  are 
apt  to  repeat  what  gives  them  no  idea)  to  despise 
outside,  and  to  value'more  solid  charms  ;  yet  I  have 
always  observed,  at  the  approach  of  consummate 
beauty,  that  these  more  solid  charms  only  shine  with 
that  kind  of  lustre  which  the  stars  have  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

When.  Jones  had  finished  his  exclamations,  many 
of  which  would  have  become  the  mouth  of  Oroon- 
dates  himself,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and,  taking  her  eyes  off  from  Jones,  on  whom  they 
had  been  some  time  fixed,  and  dropping  them  on 
the  ground,  she  cried,  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Jones,  I  pity 
you  ;  but  it  is  the  curse  of  such  tenderness  to  be 
thrown  away  on  those  who  are  insensible  of  it.  I 
know  my  cousin  better  than  you,  Mr.  Jones,  and  I 
must  say,  any  woman  who  makes  no  return  to 
such  a  passion,  and  such  a  person,  is  unworthy 
of  both." 

"  Sure,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "  you  can't  mean 

"  "  Mean!"  cries  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  "  I  know 

not  what  I  mean ;  there  is  something,  I  think,  in 
true  tenderness  bewitching ;  few  women  ever  meet 
with  it  in  men,  and  fewer  still  know  how  to  value 
it  when  they  do.  I  never  heard  such  truly  noble 
sentiments,  and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  you  force 
one  to  believe  you.  Sure  she  must  be  the  most  con- 
temptible of  women  who  can  overlook  such  merit." 

The  manner  and  look  with  which  all  this  was 
spoke  infused  a  suspicion  into  Jones  which  we 
don't  care  to  convey  in  direct  words  to  the  reader. 
Instead  of  making  any  answer,  he  said,  "  J  am 
afraid,  madam,  I  have  made  too  tiresome  a -usit ;  " 
and  offered  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Indeed  I  pity  you,  Mr.  Jones ;  indeed  I  do  : 

"  but  if  you  are  going,  consider  of  the  scheme  I  have 
mentioned — I  am  convinced  vou  will  approve  it — 
and  let  me  see  you  again  as  soon  as  you  can. — To- 
morrow morning  if  you  will,  or  at  least  some  time 
to-morrow.  I  shall  be  at  home  all  day. 

Jones,  then,  after  many  expressions  of  thanks, 
very  respectfully  retired  ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
forbear  making  him  a  present  of  a  look  at  parting, 
by  which  if  he  had  understood  nothing,  he  must 
have  had  no  understanding  in  the  language  of  the 
eyes.  In  reality,  it  confirmed  his  resolution  of  re- 
turning to  her  no  more  ;  for,  faulty  as  he  hath  hitherto 
appeared  in  this  history,  his  whole  thoughts  were 
now  so  confined  to  his  Sophia,  that  I  believe  no 
woman  upon  earth  could  have  now  drawn  him  into 
an  act  of  inconstancy. 

Fortune,  however,  who  was  not  his  friend,  re» 
solved,  as  he  intended  to  give  her  no  second -oppor- 
tunity, to  make  the  best  of  this :  and  accordingly 
produced  the  tragical  incident  which  we  are  now  in 
sorrowful  notes  to  record. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  consequence  of  the  preceding  visit. 
MR.  FITZPATRICK  having  received  the  letter  before 
mentioned,  from  Mrs.  Western,  and  being  by  that 
means  acquainted  with  the  place  to  which  his  wife 
was  retired,  returned  directly  to  Bath,  and  thence 
the  day  after  set  forward  to  London. 

The  reader  hath  been  already  often  informed  of 
the  jealous  temper  of  this  gentleman.  He  may  like- 
wise be  pleased  to  remember  the  suspicion  which  he 
had  conceived  of  Jones  at  L'pton,  upon  his  finding 
him  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Waters ;  and,  though 
sufficient  reasons  had  afterwards  appeared  entirely 
to  clear  up  that  suspicion,  yet  now  the  reading  so 
handsome  a  character  of  Mr.  Jones  from  his  wife 
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caused  him  to  reflect  that  she  likewise  was  in  the 
inn  at  the  same  time,  and  jumbled  together  such  a 
confusion  of  circumstance's  in  a  head  which  was  na- 
turally none  of  the  clearest,  that  the  whole  produced 
that  green-eyed  monster  mentioned  by  Shakspeare 
in  his  tragedy  of  Othello. 

And  now,  as  he  was  inquiring  in  the  street  after 
his  wife,  and  had  just  received  directions  to  the 
door,  unfortunately  Mr.  Jones  was  issuing  from  it. 

Fitzpatrick  did  not  yet  recollect  the  face  of  Jones; 
however,  seeing  a  young  well-dressed  fellow  coming 
from  his  wife,  he  made  directly  up  to  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  had  been  doing  in  that  house  1  "  for  I 
am  sure,"  said  he,  "  you  must  have  been  in  it,  as  I 
saw  you  come  out  of  it." 

Jones  answered  very  modestly,  "  That  he  had 
been  visiting  a  lady  there."  To  which  Fitzpatrick 
replied,  "What  business  have  you  with  the  lady1?" 
Upon  which  Jones,  who  now  perfectly  remembered 
the  voice,  features,  and  indeed  coat,  of  the  gentle- 
man, cried  out "  Ha,  my  good  friend !  give  me 

your  hand  ;  I  hope  there  is  no  ill  blood  remaining 
between  us,  upon  a  small  mistake  which  happened 
so  long  ago." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sir,"  said  Fitzpatrick,  "  I  don't 
know  your  name  nor  your  face."  "  Indeed,  sir," 
said  Jones,  "  neither  have  I  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing your  name,  but  your  face  I  very  well  remember 
to  have  seen  before  at  Upton,  where  a  foolish  quar- 
rel happened  between  us,  which,  if  it  is  not  made  up 
yet,  we  will  now  make  up  over  a  bottle." 

"  At  Upton!"  cries  the  other  ; — "  Ha  !  upon  my 
soul,  I  believe  your  name  is  Jones  V  "  Indeed," 
answered  he,  "  it  is." — "  O  !  upon  my  soul,"  cries 
Fitzpatrick,  "  you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
meet. — Upon  my  soul  I  will  drink  a  bottle  with 
you  presently  ;  but  first  I  will  give  you  a  great  knock 
over  the  pate.  There  is  for  you,  you  rascal.  Upon 
my  soul,  if  you  do  not  give  me  satisfaction  for  that 
blow,  I  will  give  you  another."  And  then,  drawing 
his  sword,  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  which 
was  the  only  science  he  understood. 

Jones  was  a  little  staggered  by  the  blow,  which 
came  somewhat  unexpectedly  ;  but  presently  re- 
covering himself  he  also  drew,  and  though  he  un- 
derstood nothing  of  fencing,  pressed  on  so  boldly 
upon  Fitzpatrifk,  that  he  beat  down  his  guard,  and 
sheathed  one  half  of  his  sword  in  the  body  of  the 
said  gentleman,  who  had  no  sooner  received  it  than 
he  stepped  backwards,  dropped  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  leaning  upon  it,  cried,  "  I  have  satisfac- 
tion enough  :  I  am  a  dead  man." 

"  I  hope  not,"  cries  Jones,  "  but  whatever  be  the 
consequence,  you  must  be  sensible  you  have  drawn 
it  upon  yourself."  At  this  instant  a  number  of  fel- 
lows rushed  in  and  seized  Jones,  who  told  them  he 
should  make  no  resistance,  and  begged  some  of  them 
at  least  would  take  care  of  the  wounded  gentleman. 

"  Ay,"  cries  one  of  the  fellows,  "  the  wounded 
gentleman  will  be  taken  care  enough  of;  for  I  sup- 
pose he  hath  not  many  hours  to  live.  As  for  you, 
sir,  you  have  a  month  at  least  good  yet."  "  D — n 
me,  Jack,"  said  another,  "  he  hath  prevented  his 
voyage  ;  he  'a  bound  to  another  port  now ;"  and 
many  other  such  jests  was  our  poor  Jones  made  the 
subject  of  by  these  fellows,  who  were  indeed  the 
gang  employed  by  Lord  Fellamar,  and  had  dogged 
him  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  waiting  for 
him  at  the  corner  of  the  street  when  this  unfortunate 
accident  happened. 

The  officer  who  commanded  this  gang  very  wisely 
concluded  that  his  business  was  now  to  deliver  his 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He 
ordered  him,  therefore,  to  be  carried  to  a  public- 


house,  where,  having  sent  for  a  constable,  he  deli- 
vered him  to  his  custody. 

The  constable,  seeing  Mr.  Jones  very  well  dressed, 
and  hearing  that  the  accident  had  happened  in  a 
duel,  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  civility,  and,  at 
his  request,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inquire  after 
the  wounded  gentlempn,  who  was  now  at  a  tavern 
under  the  surgeon's  hands.  The  report  brought 
back  was,  that  the  wound  was  certainly  mortal,  and 
there  were  no  hopes  of  life.  Upon  which  the  con- 
stable informed  Jones  that  he  must  go  before  a  jus- 
tice. He  answered,  "  Wherever  you  please  ;  I  am 
indifferent  as  to  what  happens  to  me  ;  for  though  I 
am  convinced  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  yet  the  weight  of  blood  I  find  intolerable 
upon  my  mind." 

Jones  was  now  conducted  before  the  justice, 
where  the  surgeon  who  dressed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ap- 
peared, and  deposed  that  he  believed  the  wound  to 
be  mortal ;  upon  which  the  prisoner  was  committed 
to  the  Gatehouse.  It  was  very  late  at  night,  so  that 
Jones  would  not  send  for  Partridge  till  the  next 
morning  ;  and,  as  he  never  shut  his  eyes  till  seven, 
so  it  was  near  twelve  before  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  greatly  frightened  at  not  hearing  from  his  master 
so  long,  received  a  message  which  almost  deprived 
him  of  his  being  when  he  heard  it. 

He  went  to  the  Gatehouse  with  trembling  knees 
and  a  beating  heart,  and  was  no  sooner  arrived  in 
the  presence  of  Jones  than  he  lamented  the  misfor- 
tune that  had  befallen  him  with  many  tears,  looking 
all  the  while  frequently  about  him  in  great  terror ; 
for  as  the  news  now  arrived  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was 
dead,  the  poor  fellow  apprehended  every  minute  that 
his  ghost  would  enter  the  room.  At  last  he  delivered 
him  a  letter,  which  he  had  like  to  have  forgot,  and 
which  came  from  Sophia  by  the  hands  of  Black 
"George. 

Jones  presently  despatched  every  one  out  of  the 
room,  and,  having  eagerly  broke  open  the  letter, 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  You  owe  the  hearing  from  me  again  to  an  acci- 
dent, which  I  own  surprises  me.  My  aunt  hath  just 
now  shown  me  a  letter  from  you  to  lady  Bellaston, 
which  contains  a  proposal  of  marriage.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  in  your  own  hand  ;  and  what  more  sur- 
prises me  is,  that  it  is  dated  at  the  very  time  when 
you  would  have  me  imagine  you  was  under  such 
concent  on  my  account. — I  leave  you  to  comment 
on  this  fact.  All  I  desire  is,  that  your  name  may 
never  more  be  mentioned  to  "  S.  W." 

Of  the  present  situation  of  Mr.  Jones's  mind,  and 
of  the  pangs  with  which  he  was  now  tormented, 
we  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  than  by  say- 
ing, his  misery  was  such  that  even  Thwackum  would 
almost  have  pitied  him.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  we  slmll 
at  present  leave  him  in  it,  as  his  good  genius  (if  he 
really  had  any)  seems  to  have  done.  And  here  we 
put  an  end  to  the  sixteenth  book  of  our  history. 

BOOK  XVII. 

CONTAINING    THREE    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  a  portion  of  introductory  writing. 
WIIKN  a  comic  writer  hath  made  his  principal  cha- 
racters as  happy  as  he  can,  or  when  a  tragic  writer 
hath  brought  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human 
misery,  they  both  conclude  their  business  to  be  done, 
and  that  their  work  is  come  to  a  period. 

Had  we  been  of  the  tragic  complexion,  the  reader 
must  now  allow  we  were  nearly  arrived.at  this  period, 
since  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  devil,  or  any  of  his 
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representatives  on  earth,  to  have  contrived  much 
greater  torments  for  poor  Jones  than  those  in  which 
we  left  him  in  the  last  chapter  ;  and  as  for  Sophia, 
a  good-natured  woman  would  hardly  wish  more  un- 
easiness to  a  rival  than  what  she  must  at  present  be 
supposed  to  feel.  What  then  remains  to  complete 
the  tragedy  but  a  murder  or  two  and  a  few  moral 
sentences  t 

But  to  bring  our  favourites  out  of  their  present 
anguish  and  distress,  and  to  land  them  at  last  on 
the  shore  of  happiness,  seems  a  much  harder  task  ; 
a  task  indeed  so  hard  that  we  do  not  undertake  to 
execute  it.  In  regard  to  Sophia,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  shall  somewhere  or  other  provide 
iund  for  her  in  the  end — either  Blifi!,  or 
•  somebody  else  ;  but  as  to  poor  Jones, 
such  axe  the  calamities  In  which  he  is  at  present  in- 
volved, owiu;>-  to  his  imprudence,  by  which  if  a  man 
doth  not  become  felon  to  the  world,  he  is  at  least  a 
fclo  de  se;  so  destitute  is  he  now  of  friends,  and  so 
persecuted  by  enemies,  that  we  almost  despair  of 
bringing  him  to  any  good ;  and  if  our  reader  delights 
in  seeing  executions,  I  think  he  ought  not  to  lose 
any  time  in  taking  a  first  row  at  Tyburn. 

This  I  faithfully  promise,  that,  notwithstanding 
any  affection  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  for 
this  rogue,  whom  we  have  unfortunately  made  our 
hero,  we  will  lend  him  none  of  that  supernatural 
.ace  with  which  we  are  entrusted,  upon  con- 
dition that  we  use  it  only  on  very  important  occa- 
sions. If  he  doth  not  therefore  find  some  natural 
means  of  fairly  extricating  himself  from  all  his  dis- 
tresses, we  will  do  no  violence  to  the  truth  and  dig- 
nity of  history  for  his  sake  ;  for  we  had  rather  relate 
that  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  (which  may  very  pro- 
bably be  the  case)  than  forfeit  our  integrity,  or 
shock  the  faith  of  our  reader. 

In  this  the  ancients  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
moderns.  Their  mythology,  which  was  at  that  time 
more  firmly  believed  by  the  vulgar  than  any  religion 
is  at  present,  gave  them  always  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  favourite  hero.  Their  deities  were 
always  ready  at  the  writer's  elbow,  to  execute,  any  of 
his  purposes;  and  the  more  extraordinary  the  inven- 
tion was,  the  greater  was  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
the  credulous  reader.  Those  writers  could  with 
greater  ease  have  conveyed  a  hero  from  one  country 
to  another,  nay  from  one  world  to  another,  and  have 
brought  him  back  again,  than  a  poor  circumscribed 
modern  can  deliver  him  from  a  jail. 

The  Arabian?  and  Persians  had  an  equal  advan- 
tage in  writing  their  tales  from  the  genii  and  fairies, 
which  they  believe  in  as  an  article  of  their  faith, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Koran  itself.  But  we 
have  none  of  these  helps.  To  natural  means  alone 
we  are  confined  ;  let  us  try  therefore  what,  by  these 
means,  may  be  done  for  poor  Jones ;  though,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  something  whispers  me  in  the  ear  that 
he  doth  not  yet  know  the  worst  of  his  fortune  ;  and 
that  a  more  shocking  piece  of  news  than  any  he  hath 
yet  heard  remains  for  him  in  the  unopened  leaves 
of  fate. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  generous  and  grateful  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

MR.  ALLWORTHY  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  just  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  when  Blifil,  who  had  gone  out 
very  early  that  morning,  returned  to  make  one  of 
the  company. 

He  had  not  been  long  seated  before  he  began  as 
follows :  "  Good  Lord  !  my  dear  uncle,  what  do 
you  think  hath  happened  1  I  vow  I  am  afraid  of 
telling  it  you,  for  fear  of  shocking  you  with  the  re- 


membrance of  ever  having  shown  any  kindness  to 
such  a  villain."  •'  What  is  the  matter,  child  1"  said 
the  uncle.  "  I  fear  I  have  shown  kindness  in  my 
life  to  the  unworthy  more  than  once.  But  charity 
doth  not  adopt  the  vices  of  its  objects."  "  O,  sir !" 
returned  Blifil,  "it  is  not  without  the  secret  direc- 
tion of  Providence  that  you  mention  the  word  adop- 
tion. Your  adopted  son,  sir,  that  Jones,  that 
wretch  whom  you  nourished  in  your  bosom,  hath 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  villains  upon  earth." 
"  By  all  that's  sacred  'tis  false,"  cries  Mrs.  Miller. 
"  Mr.  Jones  is  no  villain.  He  is  one  of  the  worth- 
iest creatures  breathing ;  and  if  any  other  person 
had  called  him  villain,  I  would  have  thrown  all  this 
boiling  water  in  his  face."  Mr.  Allworthy  looked 
very  much  amazed  at  this  behaviour.  But  she  did 
not  give  him  leave  to  speak,  before,  turning  to  him, 
she  cried,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  ; 
I  would  not  offend  you,  sir,  for  the  world  ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  called  so."  "  I 
must  own,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  very  gravely, 
"  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  you  so  warmly 
defend  a  fellow  you  do  not  know."  "  O '.  I  do 
know  him,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  said  she,  "  indeed  I  do  ; 
I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  wretches  if  I 
denied  it.  O  !  he  hath  preserved  me  and  my  little 
family ;  we  have  all  reason  to  bless  him  while  we 
live. — And  I  pray  Heaven  to  bless  him,  and  turn  the 
hearts  of  his  malicious  enemies.  I  know,  I  find,  I 
see,  he  hath  such."  "  You  surprise  me,  madam, 
still  more,"  said  Allworthy ;  sure  you  must  mean 
some  other.  It  is  impossible  you  should  have  any 
such  obligations  to  the  man  my  nephew  mentions." 
'•  Too  surely,"  answered  she,  "  I  have  obligations 
to  him  of  the  greatest  and  tenderest  kind.  He  hath 
been  the  preserver  of  me  and  mine.  Believe  me, 
sir,  he  hath  been  abused,  grossly  abused  to  you  ;  I 
know  he  hath,  or  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  all  good- 
ness and  honour,  would  not,  after  the  many  kind 
and  tender  things  I  have  heard  you  say  of  this  poor 
helpless  child,  have  so  disdainfully  called  him  fel- 
low. Indeed,  my  best  of  triends,  he  deserves  a 
kinder  appellation  from  you,  had  you  heard  the 
good,  the  kind,  the  grateful  things  which  I  have 
heard  him  utter  of  you.  He  never  mentions  your 
name  but  with  a  sort  of  adoration.  In  this  very 
room  I  have  seen  him  on  his  knees,  imploring  all 
the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  your  head.  I  do  not 
love  that  child  there  better  than  he  loves  you." 

"  I  see,  sir,  now,"  said  Blifil,  with  one  of  those 
grinning  sneers  with  which  the  devil  marks  his  best 
beloved,  "  Mrs.  Miller  really  doth  know  him.  I 
suppose  you  will  find  she  is  not  the  only  one  of 
your  acquaintance  to  whom  he  hath  exposed  you. 
As  for  my  character,  I  perceive,  by  some  hints  she 
hath  thown  out,  he  hath  been  very  free  with  it,  but 
I  forgive  him."  "  And  the  Lord  forgive  you,  sir  '" 
said  Mrs.  Miller ;  "  we  have  all  sins  enough  to  stand 
in  need  of  his  forgiveness." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Miller,"  said  Allworthy, 
"  I  do  not  take  this  behaviour  of  yours  to  my  nephew 
kindly ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  as  any  reflections 
which  you  cast  upon  him  must  come  only  from  that 
wickedest  of  men,  they  would  only  serve,  if  that 
were  possible,  to  heighten  my  resentment  against 
him :  for  I  must  tell  you,  Mrs.  Miller,  the  young 
man  who  now  stands  before  you  hath  ever  been 
the  warmest  advocate  for  the  ungrateful  wretch 
whose  cause  you  espouse.  This,  I  think,  when  you 
hear  it  from  my  own  mouth,  will  make  you  wonder 
at  so  much  baseness  and  ingratitude." 

"  You  are  deceived,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Miller  ; 
"  if  they  were  the  last  words  which  were  to  issue 
from  my  lips,  I  would  say  you  were  deceived ;  and  I 
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once  more  repeat  it,  the  Lord  forgive  those  who 
have  deceived  you !  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the 
young  man  was  without  faults  ;  but  they  are  all  the 
faults  of  wildness  and  of  youth  ;  faults  which  he 
may,  nay,  which  I  am  certain  he  will,  relinquish, 
and,  if  he  should  not,  they  are  vastly  overbalanced 
by  one  of  the  most  humane,  tender,  honest  hearts 
that  ever  man  was  blest  with." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,"  said  Allworthy,  "  had 
this  been  related  of  you,  I  should  not  have  believed 
it."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  you  will  be- 
lieve everything  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  you  will ; 
and  when  you  have  heard  the  story  which  I  shall 
tell  you  (for  I  will  tell  you  all),  you  will  be  so  far 
from  being  offended,  that  you  will  own  (I  know 
your  justice  so  well)  that  I  must  have  been  the  most 
despicable  and  most  ungrateful  of  wretches  if  I  had 
acted  any  other  part  than  I  have." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  any  good  excuse  for  a  behaviour 
•which,  I  must  confess,  I  think  wants  an  excuse. 
And  now,  madam,  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  my 
nephew  proceed  in  his  story  without  interruption. 
He  would  not  have  introduced  a  matter  of  slight 
consequence  with  such  a  preface.  Perhaps  even 
this  story  will  cure  you  of  your  mistake." 

Mrs.  Miller  gave  tokens  of  submission,  and  then. 
Mr.  Blifil  began  thus  :  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  if  you  don't 
think  proper  to  resent  the  ill-usage  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
I  shall  easily  forgive  what  affects  me  only.  I  think 
your  goodness  hath  not  deserved  this  indignity  at 
at  her  hands."  "  Well,  child,"  said  Allworthy, 
"  but  what  is  this  new  instance!  What  hath  he 
done  of  late  V  "  What !"  cries  Blifil,  "  notwith- 
standing all  Mrs.  Miller  hath  said,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  relate,  and  what  you  should  never  have  heard 
from  me,  had  it  not  been  a  matter  impossible  to 
conceal  from  the  whole  world.  In  short  he  hath 
killed  a  man  ;  I  will  not  say  murdered, — for  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  so  construed  in  law,  and  I  hope 
the  best  for  his  sake." 

Allworthy  looked  shocked,  and  blessed  himself; 
and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  he  cried,  "  Well, 
madam,  what  say  you  know?" 

"  Why,  I  say,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  that  I  never 
was  more  concerned  at  anything  in  my  life ;  but, 
if  the  fact  be  true,  I  am  convinced  the  man,  who- 
ever he  is,  was  in  fault.  Heaven  knows  there  are 
many  villains  in  this  town  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  provoke  young  gentlemen.  Nothing  but 
the  greatest  provocation  could  have  tempted  him  ; 
for  of  all  the  gentlemen  I  ever  had  in  my  house,  I 
never  saw  one  so  gentle  or  so  sweet  tempered.  He 
was  beloved  by  every  one  in  the  house,  and  every 
one  who  came  near  it." 

While  she  was  thus  running  on,  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  door  interrupted  their  conversation,  and 
prevented  her  from  proceeding  further,  or  from  re- 
ceiving any  answer  ;  for,  as  she  concluded  this  was 
a  visitor  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  she  hastily  retired,  taking 
with  her  her  little  girl,  whose  eyes  were  all  over 
blubbered  at  the  melancholy  news  she  heard  of 
Jones,  who  used  to  call  her  his  little  wife,  and  not 
only  gave  her  many  playthings,  but  spent  whole 
hours  in  playing  with  her  himself. 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  pleased  with  these 
minute  circumstances,  in  relating  of  which  we  fol- 
low the  example  of  Plutarch,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
brother  historians ;  and  others,  to  whom  they  may 
appear  trivial,  will,  we  hope,  at  least  pardon  them, 
as  we  are  never  prolix  on  such  occasions. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Western,  with  some  matters  concarniug 
the  paternal  authority. 

MRS.  MILLER  had  not  long  left  the  room  when  Mr. 
Western  entered  ;  but  not  before  a  small  wrangling 
bout  had  passed  between  him  and  his  chairmen  ;  for 
the  fellows,  who  had  taken  up  their  burden  at  the 
Hercules  Pillars,  had  conceived  no  hopes  of  having 
any  future  good  customer  in  the  squire ;  and  they 
were  moreover  farther  encouraged  by  his  generosity 
(for  he  had  given  them  of  his  own  accord  sixpence 
more  than  their  fare)  ;  they  therefore  very  boldly 
demanded  another  shilling,  which  so  provoked  the 
squire,  that  he  not  only  bestowed  many  hearty 
curses  on  them  at  the  door,  but  retained  his  anger 
after  he  came  into  the  room  ;  swearing  that  all  the 
Londoners  were  like  the  court,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  plundering  country  gentlemen.  "  D — n 
me,"  says  he,  "  if  I  won't  walk  in  the  rain  rather 
than  get  into  one  of  their  hand-barrows  again.  They 
have  jolted  me  more  in  a  mile  than  Brown  Bess 
would  in  a  long  fox-chase." 

When  his  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  a  little  ap- 
peased, he  resumed  the  same  passionate  tone  on 
another.  "  There,"  says  he,  "  there  is  fine  business 
forwards  now.  The  hounds  have  changed  at  last ; 
and  when  we  imagined  we  had  a  fox  to  deal  with, 
od-rat  it,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  badger  at  last !" 

"Pray,  my  good  neighbour,"  said  Allworthy, 
"drop  your  metaphors,  and  speak  a  little  plainer." 
"  Why,  then,"  says  the  squire,  "  to  tell  you  plainly, 
we  have  been  all  this  time  afraid  of  a  son  of  "a 
whore  of  a  bastard  of  somebody's,  I  don't  know 
whose,  not  I.  And  now  here  's  a  confounded  son  of 
a  whore  of  a  lord,  who  may  be  a  bastard  too  for 
for  what  I  know  or  care,  for  he  shall  never  have  a 
daughter  of  mine  by  my  consent.  They  have  beg- 
gared the  nation,  but  they  shall  never  beggar  me. 
My  land  shall  never  be  sent  over  to  Hanover." 

"You  surprise  me  much,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Allworthy.  "  Why,  zounds  !  I  am  surprised  myself," 
anwered  the  squire.  "  I  went  to  zee  sister  Western 
last  night,  according  to  her  own  appointment,  and 
there  I  was  had  into  a  whole  room  full  of  women. 
There  was  my  lady  cousin  Bellaston,  and  my  lady 
Betty,  and  my  lady  Catharine,  and  my  lady  I  don't 
know  who ;  d — n  me,  if  ever  you  catch  me  among 
such  a  kennel  of  hoop-petticoat  b — s  !  D — n  me,  I 
rather  be  run  by  my  own  dogs,  as  one  Acton  was, 
that  the  story-book  says  was  turned  into  a  hare,  and 
his  own  dogs  killed  un  and  eat  un.  Od-rabbit  it, 
no  mortal  was  ever  run  in  such  a  manner ;  if  I 
dogged  one  way,  one  had  me ;  if  I  offered  to  clap 
back,  another  snapped  me.  '  O  !  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  matches  in  England,'  says  one  cousin 
(here  he  attempted  to  mimic  them);  'A  very  advan- 
tageous offer  indeed,"  cries  another  cousin  (for  you 
must  know  they  be  all  my  cousins,  thof  I  never  /red 
half  o'  um  before).  '  Surely,'  says  that  fat  a — se  b — , 
my  lady  Bellaston,  '  cousin,  you  must  be  out  of  your 
wits  to  think  of  refusing  such  an  offer.'  " 

"  Now  I  begin  to  understand,"  says  Allworthy  ; 
"  some  person  hath  made  proposals  to  Miss  Western, 
which  the  ladies  of  the  family  approve,  but  is  not  to 
your  liking." 

"My  liking!"  said  Western,  "how  ttie  devil 
should  it1!"  I  tell  you  it  is  a  lord,  ;ind  tliosi-  an- 
always  volks  whom  you  know  I  always  resolved  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  Did  unt  I  refuse  a  matter 
of  vorty  years'  purchase  now  for  a  bit  of  land,  which 
one  o'  um  had  a  mind  to  put  into  a  park,  only  be- 
cause I  would  have  no  dealings  with  lords,  and  dost 
think  I  would  marry  my  daughter  zu  t  Besides, 
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ben't  I  engaged  to  you,  and   did  I  ever  go  off  any 
bargain  when  I  had  promised  !" 

-  to  that  point,  neighbour,"  said  Alhvorthy, 
"  I  entirely  release  you  from  any  engagement.  No 
contract  can  be  binding  between  parties  who  have 
not  a  full  power  to  make  it  at  the  time,  nor  ever 
afterwards  acquire  the  power  of  fulfilling  it." 

"Skid:  then,"  answered  Western,  "I  tell  you  I 
have  power,  and  I  will  fulfil  it.  Come  along  with 
me  directly  to  Doctors'  Commons,  I  will  get  a  licence ; 
and  I  will  go  to  sister  and  take  away  the  wench  by 
force,  and  she  shall  ha  un,  or  I  will  lock  her  up,  and 
keep  her  upon  bread  and  water  as  long  as  she  lives." 

"  Mr.  Western,"  said  Allworthy,  "  shall  I  beg  you 
will  hear  my  full  sentiments  on  this  matter  1" — 
"  Hear  thee ;  ay,  to  be  sure  I  will,"  answered  he. 
"  Why,  then,  sir,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  I  can  truly  say, 
without  a  compliment  either  to  you  or  the  young 
lady,  that  when  this  match  was  proposed,  I  embraced 
it  very  readily  and  heartily,  from  my  regard  to  you 
both.  An  alliance  between  two  families  so  nearly 
neighbours,  and  between  whom  there  had  always 
existed  so  mutual  an  intercourse  and  good  harmony, 
I  thought  a  most  desirable  event ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  young  lady,  not  only  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  all  who  knew  her,  but  my  own  observation  as- 
sured me  that  she  would  be  an  inestimable  treasure 
to  a  good  husband.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  her  per- 
sonal qualifications,  which  certainly  are  admirable  ; 
her  good  nature,  her  charitable  disposition,  her 
modesty,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  panegyric : 
but  she  hath  one  quality  which  existed  in  a  high 
degree  in  that  best  of  women,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
first  of  angels,  which,  as  it  is  not  of  a  glaring  kind, 
more  commonly  escapes  observation  ;  so  little  in- 
deed is  it  remarked,  that  I  want  a  word  to  express  it. 
I  must  use  negatives  on  this  occasion.  I  never 
heard  anything  of  pertness,  or  what  is  called  repartee 
out  of  her  mouth  ;  no  pretence  to  wit,  much  less 
to  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  is  the  result  only  of 
great  learning  and  experience ;  the  affectation  of 
which,  in  a  young  woman,  is  as  absurd  as  any  of  the 
affectations  of  an  ape.  No  dictatorial  sentiments, 
no  judicial  opinions,  no  profound  criticism.  ~\\  hen- 
ever  I  have  seen  her  in  the  company  of  men,  she 
hath  been  all  attention,  with  the  modesty  of  a  learner, 
not  the  forwardness  of  a  teacher.  You  '11  pardon  me 
for  it,  but  I  once,  to  try  her  only,  desired  her  opinion 
on  a  point  which  was  controverted  between  Mr. 
Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square.  To  which  she  answered, 
with  much  sweetness,  '  You  will  pardon  me,  good 
Mr.  Allworthy,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  in  earnest 
think  me  capable  of  deciding  any  point  in  which  two 
such  gentlemen  disagree.'  Thwackum  and  Square, 
who  both  alike  thought  themselves  sure  of  a  favour- 
able decision,  seconded  my  request.  She  answered 
with  the  same  good  humour,  '  I  must  absolutely  be 
excused:  for  I  will  affront  neither  so  much  as  to 
give  my  judgment  on  his  side."  Indeed,  she  always 
showed  the  highest  deference  to  the  understandings 
of  men  ;  a  quality  absolutely  essential  to  the  making 
a  good  wife.  I  shall  only  add,  that  as  she  is  most 
apparently  void  of  all  affectation,  this  deference  must 
be  certainly  real."  • 

Here  Blifil  sighed  bitterly  ;  upon  which  Western, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears  at  the  praise  of  Sophia, 
blubbered  ont,  "  Don't  be  chicken-hearted,  for  shat 
ha  her,  d — n  me,  shat  ha  her,  if  she  was  twenty  times 
as  good." 

"  Remember  your  promise,  sir,"  cried  Allworthy, 
"  I  was  not  to  be  interrupted."  "  Well,  shat  unt," 
answered  the  squire  ;  "  I  won't  speak  another  word." 

"  Now,  my  good  friend,"  continued  Allworthy, 
"  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  merit  of  this  young 


lady,  partly  as  I  really  am  in -love  with  her  charac- 
ter, and  partly  that  fortune  (for  the  match  in  that 
light  is  really  advantageous  on  my  nephew's  side) 
might  not  be  imagined  to  be  my  principal  view  in 
having  so  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal.  Indeed, 
I  heartily  wished  to  receive  so  great  a  jewel  into  my 
family  ;  but  though  I  may  wish  for  many  good  things, 
I  would  not,  therefore,  steal  them,  or  be  guilty  of 
any  violence  or  injustice  to  possess  myself  of  them. 
Now  to  force  a  woman  into  a  marriage  contrary  to 
her  consent  or  approbation,  is  an  act  of  such  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  that  I  wish  the  laws  of  our 
country  could  restrain  it ;  but  a  good  conscience  is 
never  lawless  in  the  worst  regulated  state,  and  will 
provide  those  laws  for  itself,  which  the  neglect  of 
legislators  hath  forgotten  to  supply.  This  is  surely  a 
case  of  that  kind ;  for,  is  it  not  cruel,  nay,  impious, 
to  force  a  woman  into  that  state  against  her  will ; 
for  her  behaviour  in  which  she  is  to  be  accountable 
to  the  highest  and  most  dreadful  court  of  judicature, 
and  to  answer  at  the  peril  of  he  c  soul  1  To  discharge 
the  matrimonial  duties  in  an  adequate  manner  is  no 
easy  task  ;  and  shall  we  lay  this  burthen  upon  a 
woman,  while  we  at  the  same  time  deprive  her  of  all 
that  assistance  which  may  enable  her  to  undergo  it  ? 
Shall  we  tear  her  very  heart  from  her,  while  we 
enjoin  her  duties  to  which  a  whole  heart  is  scarce 
equal?  I  must  speak  very  plainly  here.  I  think 
parents  who  act  in  this  manner  are  accessories  to  all 
the  guilt  which  their  children  afterwards  incur,  and 
of  course  must,  before  a  just  judge,  expect  to  par- 
take of  their  punishment ;  but  if  they  could  avoid 
this,  good  heaven !  is  there  a  soul  who  can  bear  the 
thought  of  having  contributed  to  the  damnation  of 
his  child  * 

"  For  these  reasons,  my  best  neighbour,  as  I  see 
the  inclinations  of  this  young  lady  are  most  unhap- 
pily averse  to  my  nephew,  I  must  decline  any  further 
thoughts  of  the  honour  you  intended  him,  though  I 
assure  you  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Western  (the  froth  bursting  forth 
from  his  lips  the  moment  they  were  uncorked),  "  you 
cannot  say  but  I  have  heard  you  out,  and  now  I 
expect  you  '11  hear  me  ;  and  if  I  don't  answer  every 
word  on't,  why  then  I  '11  consent  to  gee  the  matter 
up.  First  then,  I  desire  you  to  answer  me  one 
question, — Did  not  I  beget  her  t  did  not  I  beget  her  1 
answer  me  that.  They  say,  indeed,  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  the 
best  title  to  her,  for  I  bred  her  up.  But  I  believe 
you  will  allow  me  to  be  her  father,  and  if  I  be,  am  I 
not  to  govern  my  own  child  ?  I  ask  you  that,  am  I 
not  to  govern  my  own  child  1  and  if  I  am  to  govern 
her  in  other  matters,  surely  I  am  to  govern  her  in 
this,  which  concerns  her  most.  And  what  am  I  de- 
siring all  this  while  1  Am  I  desiring  her  to  do  any- 
thing for  mel  to  give  me  anything  1 — Zu  much  on 
t'other  side,  that  I  am  only  desiring  her  to  take  away 
half  my  estate  now,  and  t'  other  half  when  I  die. 
Well,  and  what  is  it  all  vorl  Why  is  unt  it  to  make 
her  happy  1  It  'a  enough  to  make  one  mad  to  hear 
volks  talk  ;  if  I  was  going  to  marry  myself,  then  she 
would  ha  reason  to  cry  and  to  blubber ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  han't  I  offered  to  bind  down  my  land  in 
zuch  a  manner,  that  I  could  not  marry  if  I  would, 
zeeing  as  narro'  woman  upon  earth  would  ha  me. 
What  the  devil  in  hell  can  I  do  more  1  I  contribute 
to  her  damnation  ! — Zounds !  I'd  zee  all  the  world 
d — n'd  bevore  her  little  vinger  should  be  hurt.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Allworthy,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  you  talk  in  zuch  a  manner,  and  I 
must  say,  take  it  how  you  will,  that  I  thought  you 
had  more  sense." 
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Allworthy  resented  this  reflection  only  with  a 
smile  ;  nor  could  he,  if  he  would  have  endeavoured 
it,  have  conveyed  into  that  smile  any  mixture  of 
malice  or  contempt.  His  smiles  at  folly  were  indeed 
such  as  we  may  suppose  the  angels  bestow  on  the 
absurdities  of  mankind. 

Blifil  now  desired  to  be  permitted  to  speak  a  few 
words.  "  As  to  using  any  violence  on  the  young 
lady,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  consent  to  it.  My  con- 
science will  not  permit  me  to  use  violence  on  any 
one,  much  less  on  a  lady  for  whom,  however  cruel 
she  is  to  me,  I  shall  always  preserve  the  purest  and 
sincerest  affection  ;  but  yet  I  have  read  that  women 
are  seldom  proof  against  perseverance.  Why  may 
I  not  hope  then  by  such  perseverance  at  last  to  gain 
those  inclinations,  in  which  for  the  future  I  shall, 
perhaps,  have  no  rival  1  as  for  this  lord,  Mr.  Western 
is  so  kind  to  prefer  me  to  him  ;  and  sure,  sir,  you 
will  not  deny  but  that  a  parent  hath  at  least  a  nega- 
tive voice  in  these  matters  ;  nay,  I  have  heard  this 
very  young  lady  herself  say  so  more  than  once,  and 
declare  that  she  thought  children  inexcusable  who 
married  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  pa- 
rents. Besides,  though  the  other  ladies  of  the  family 
seem  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  my  lord,  I  do  not 
find  the  lady  herself  is  inclined  to  give  him  any  coun- 
tenance ;  alas '.  I  am  too  well  assured  she  is  not ;  I  am 
too  sensible  that  wickedest  of  men  remains  upper- 
most in  her  heart." 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  he  does,"  cries  Western. 

"  But  surely,"  says  Blifil,  "  when  she  hears  of  this 
murder  which  he  hath  committed,  if  the  law  should 
spare  his  life " 

"  What 's  that?  "  cries  Western.  "  Murder !  hath 
he  committed  a  murder,  and  is  there  any  hopes  of 
seeing  him  hanged? — Tol  de  rol,  tol  lol  de  rol." 
Here  he  fell  a  singing  and  capering  about  the  room. 

"  Child,"  says  Allworthy,  "  this  unhappy  passion 
of  yours  distresses  me  beyond  measure.  I  heartily 
pity  you,  and  would  do  every  fair  thing  to  promote 
your  success." 

"  I  desire  no  more,"  cries  Blifil ;  "  I  am  convinced 
my  dear  uncle  hath  a  better  opinion  of  me  than  to 
think  that  I  myself  would  accept  of  more." 

"  Lookee,"  says  Allworthy,  "you  have  my  leave 
to  write,  to  visit,  if  she  will  permit  it, — but  I  insist 
on  no  thoughts  of  violence.  I  will  have  no  confine- 
ment, nothing  of  that  kind  attempted." 

"  Well,  well,"  cries  the  squire,  "  nothing  of  that 
kind  shall  be  attempted  ;  we  will  try  a  little  longer 
what  fair  means  will  effect ;  and  if  this  fellow  be  but 
hanged  out  of  the  way — Tol  lol  de  rol !  I  never 
heard  better  news  in  my  life — I  warrant  everything 
goes  to  my  mind. — Do,  prithee,  dear  Allworthy, 
come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Hercules  Pillars :  I 
have  bespoke  a  shoulder  of  mutton  roasted,  and  a 
sparerib  of  pork,  and  a  fowl  and  egg-sauce.  There 
will  be  nobody  but  ourselves,  unless  we  have  a  mind 
to  have  the  landlord  ;  for  I  have  sent  parson  Supple 
down  to  Basingstoke  after  my  tobacco-box,  which  I 
left  at  an  inn  there,  and  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the 
world  ;  for  it  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  above  twenty 
years'  standing.  I  can  tell  you  landlord  is  a  vast 
comical  bitch,  you  will  like  un  hugely." 

Mr.  Allworthy  at  last  agreed  to  this  invitation, 
and  soon  after  the  squire  went  off,  singing  and  ca- 
pering at  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  speedy  tragical  end 
of  poor  Jones. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Allworthy  resumed  the 
aforesaid  subject  with  much  gravity.  He  told  his 
nephew,  "  He  wished  with  all  his  heart  he  would 
endeavour  to  conquer  a  passion,  in  which  I  cannot," 
says  he,  "  flatter  you  wi'.h  any  hopes  of  succeeding. 
It  is  certainly  a  vulgar  error,  that  aversion  in  a  wo- 


man may  be  conquered  by  perseverance.  Indiffer- 
ence may,  perhaps,  sometimes  yield  to  it ;  but  the 
usual  triumphs  gained  by  perseverance  in  a  lover 
are  over  caprice,  prudence,  affectation,  and  often  an 
exorbitant  degree  of  levity,  which  excites  women  not 
over-warm  in  their  constitutions  to  indulge  their 
vanity  by  prolonging  the  time  of  courtship,  even 
when  they  are  well  enough  pleased  with  the  object, 
and  resolve  (if  they  ever  resolve  at  all)  to  make  him 
a  very  pitiful  amends  in  the  end.  But  a  fixed  dis- 
like, as  I  am  afraid  this  is,  will  rather  gather  strength 
than  be  conquered  by  time.  Besides,  my  dear,  I  have 
another  apprehension  which  you  must  excuse.  I  am 
afraid  this  passion  which  you  have  for  this  fine  young 
creature  hath  her  beautiful  person  too  much  for  its 
object,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  that  love 
which  is  the  only  foundation  of  matrimonial  felicity. 
To  admire,  to  like,  and  to  long  for  the  possession  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  without  any  regard  to  her  senti- 
ments towards  us,  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  natural ;  but 
love,  I  believe,  is  the  child  of  love  only ;  at  least,  I 
am  pretty  confident  that  to  love  the  creature  who 
we  are  assured  hates  us  is  not  in  human  nature. 
Examine  your  heart,  therefore,  thoroughly,  my  good 
boy,  and  if,  upon  examination,  you  have  but  the 
least  suspicion  of  this  kind,  I  am  sure  your  own  vir- 
tue and  religion  will  impel  you  to  drive  so  vicious  a 
passion  from  your  heart,  and  your  good  sense  will 
soon  enable  you  to  do  it  without  pain." 

The  reader  may  pretty  well  guess  Blifu's  answer  ; 
but,  if  he  should  be  at  a  loss,  we  are  not  at  present  at 
leisure  to  satisfy  him,  as  our  history  now  hastens  on 
to  matters  of  higher  importance,  and  we  can  no  longer 
bear  to  be  absent  from  Sophia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

An  extraordinary  scene  between  Sophia  and  her  aunt. 

THE  lowing  heifer  and  the  bleating  ewe,  in  herds 
and  flocks,  may  ramble  safe  and  unregarded  through 
the  pastures.  These  are,  indeed,  hereafter  doomed 
to  be  the  prey  of  man ;  yet  many  years  are  they 
suffered  to  enjoy  their  liberty  undisturbed.  But 
if  a  plump  doe  be  discovered  to  have  escaped 
from  the  forest,  and  to  repose  herself  in  some  field 
or  grove,  the  whole  parish  is  presently  alarmed, 
every  man  is  ready  to  set  his  dogs  after  her ; 
and,  if  she  is  preserved  from  the  rest  by  the  good 
squire,  it  is  only  that  he  may  secure  her  for  his  own 
eating. 

I  have  often  considered  a  very  fine  young  woman 
of  fortune  and  fashion,  when  first  found  strayed 
from  the  pale  of  her  nursery,  to  be  in  pretty  much 
the  same  situation  with  this  doe.  The  town  is  im- 
mediately in  an  uproar;  she  is  hunted  from  p:irk  to 
play,  from  court  to  assembly,  from  assembly  to  her 
own  chamber,  and  rarely  escapes  a  single  s- 
from  the  jaws  of  some  devourer  or  other  ;  for,  if 
her  friends  protect  her  from  some,  it  is  only  to  de- 
liver her  over  to  one  of  their  own  choosing,  often 
more  disagreeable  to  her  than  any  of  the  rest ;  while 
whole  herds  or  flocks  of  other  women  securely,  and 
scarce  regarded,  traverse  the  park,  the  play,  the 
opera,  and  the  assembly ;  and  though,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  they  are  at  last  devoured,  yet  for  a 
long  time  do  they  wanton  in  liberty,  without  dis- 
turbance or  control. 

Of  all  these  paragons  none  ever  tasted  more  of  this 
persecution  than  poor  Sophia.  Her  ill  stars  were 
not  contented  with  all  that  she  had  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  Blifil,  they  now  raised  her  another  pursuer, 
who  seemed  likely  to  torment  her  no  less  than  tin- 
other  had  done.  For  though  her  aunt  was  less  vio- 
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lent,  she  was  no  less  assiduous  in  teazing  her,  than 
her  father  had  been  before. 

The  servants  were  no  sooner  departed  after  dinner 
than  Mrs.  Western,  who  had  opened  the  matter  to 
Sophia,  informed  her,  "  That  she  expected  his  lord- 
ship that  very  afternoon,  and  intended  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  leaving  her  alone  with  him."  "  If 
you  do,  madam,"  answered  Sophia, with  some  spirit, 
"  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  him 
by  himself."  "  How  !  madam  1"  cries  the  aunt ; 
«'  is  this  the  return  you  make  me  for  my  kindness  in 
relieving  you  from  your  confinement  at  your 
father's  1"  "  You  know,  madam,''  said  Sophia, 
"  the  cause  of  that  confinement  was  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  my  father  in  accepting  a  man  I  de- 
tested ;  and  will  my  dear  aunt,  who  hath  relieved 
me  from  that  distress,  involve  me  in  another  equally 
badl"  "And  do  you  think  then,  madam,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Western,  "  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  my  lord  Fellamar  and  Mr.  Blifill"  "  Very 
little,  in  my  opinion,"  cries  Sophia;  "and,  if  I 
must  be  condemned  to  one,  I  would  certainly  have 
the  merit  of  sacrificing  myself  to  my  father's  plea- 
sure." "  Then  my  pleasure,  I  find,"  said  the  aunt, 
"  hath  very  little  weight  with  you ;  bat  that  con- 
sideration shall  not  move  me.  I  act  from  nobler 
motives.  The  view  of  aggrandising  my  family,  of 
ennobling  yourself,  is  what  I  proceed  upon.  Have 
you  no  sense  of  ambition  1  Are  there  no  charms  in 
the  thoughts  of  having  a  coronet  on  your  coach  1" 
"  None,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Sophia.  "  A  pin- 
cushion upon  my  coach  would  please  me  just  as 
well."  "Never  mention  honour,"  cries  the  aunt. 
"  It  becomes  not  the  mouth  of  such  a  wretch.  I  am 
sorry,  niece,  you  force  me  to  use  these  words,  but  I 
cannot  bear  your  groveling  temper  ;  you  have  none 
of  the  blood  of  the  Westerns  in  you.  But,  how- 
ever mean  and  base  your  own  ideas  are,  you  shall 
bring  no  imputation  on  mine.  I  will  never  suffer 
the  world  to  say  of  me  that  I  encouraged  you  in 
refusing  one  of  the  best  matches  in  England ;  a 
match  which,  besides  its  advantage  in  fortune,  would 
do  honour  to  almost  any  family,  and  hath,  indeed, 
in  title,  the  advantage  of  ours."  "  Surely,*  says 
Sophia,  "  I  am  born  deficient,  and  have  not  the 
senses  with  which  other  people  are  blessed ;  there 
must  be  certainly  some  sense  which  can  relish  the 
delights  of  sound  and  show,  which  I  have  not ;  for 
surely  mankind  would  not  labour  so  much,  nor 
sacrifice  so  much  for  the  obtaining,  nor  would  they 
be  so  elate  and  proud  with  possessing,  what  ap- 
peared to  them,  as  it  doth  to  me,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  all  trifles." 

"  No,  no,  miss, "  cries  the  aunt ;  you  are  born 
with  as  many  senses  as  other  people ;  but  I  assure 
you  you  are  not  born  with  a  sufficient  understand- 
ing to  make  a  fool  of  me,  or  to  expose  my  conduct 
to  the  world ;  so  I  declare  thus  to  you,  upon  my 
word,  and  you  know,  I  believe,  how  fixed  my  reso- 
lutions are,  unless  you  agree  to  see  his  lordship  this 
afternoon,  I  will,  with  my  own  hands,  deliver  you 
to-morrow  morning  to  my  brother,  and  will  never 
henceforth  interfere  with  you,  nor  see  your  face 
again."  Sophia  stood  a  few  moments  silent  after 
this  speech,  which  was  uttered  in  a  most  angry  and 
peremptory  tone  ;  and  then,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
cried,  "  Do  with  me,  madam,  whatever  you  please  ; 
I  am  the  most  miserable  undone  wretch  upon  earth ; 
if  my  dear  aunt  forsakes  me  where  shall  I  look  for 
a  protector*"  "My  dear  niece,"  cries  she,  "you 
will  have  a  very  good  protector  in  his  lordship  ;  a 
protector  whom  nothing  but  a  hankering  after  that 
vile  fellow  Jones  can  make  you  decline."  "  Indeed, 


madam,"  said  Sophia,  "  you  wrong  me.  How  can 
you  imagine,  after  what  you  have  shown  me,  if  I 
had  ever  any  such  thoughts,  that  I  should  banish 
them  for  ever  ?  If  it  will  satisfy  you,  I  will  receive 
the  sacrament  upon  it  never  to  see  his  face  again." 
"  But,  child,  dear  child,"  said  the  aunt,  "  be  rea- 
sonable ;  can  you  invent  a  single  objection  V  "  I 
have  already,  I  think,  told  you  a  sufficient  objection," 
answered  Sophia.  "  "W  hat  \"  cries  the  aunt;  "  I 
remember  none."  "  Sure,  madam,"  said  Sophia,  "  I 
told  you  he  had  used  me  in  the  rudest  and  vilest 
manner."  "  Indeed,  child,"  answered  she,  "  I  never 
heard  you,  or  did  not  understand  you : — hut  what 
do  you  mean  by  this  rude,  vile  manner  i"  "  Indeed, 
madam,"  said  Sophia,  "  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
you.  He  caught  me  in  his  arms,  pulled  me  down 
upon  the  settee,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  my 
bosom,  and  kissed  it  with  such  violence  that  I 
have  the  mark  upon  my  left  breast  at  this  mo- 
ment." "Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Western.  "Yes, 
indeed,  madam,"  answered  Sophia ;  "  my  father 
luckily  came  in  at  that  instant,  or  Heaven  knows 
what  rudeness  he  intended  to  have  proceeded  to." 
"  I  am  astonished  and  confounded,"  cries  the  aunt. 
"  No  woman  of  the  name  of  Western  hath  been 
ever  treated  so  since  we  were  a  family.  I  would 
have  torn  the  eyes  of  a  prince  out,  if  he  had  at- 
tempted such  freedoms  with  me.  It  is  impos- 
sible !  sure,  Sophia,  you  must  invent  this  to  raise 
my  indignation  against  him."  "  I  hope,  madam," 
said  Sophia,  "  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
me  to  imagine  me  capable  of  telling  an  untruth. 
Upon  my  soul  it  is  true."  "  I  should  have  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  had  I  been  present,"  returned  the 
aunt.  "  Yet  surely  he  could  have  no  dishonourable 
design  ;  it  is  impossible  !  he  durst  not :  besides,  his 
proposals  show  he  had  not ;  for  they  are  not  only 
honourable,  but  generous.  I  don't  know  ;  the  age 
allows  too  great  freedoms.  A  distant  salute  is  all  I 
would  have  allowed  before  the  ceremony.  I  have 
had  lovers  formerly,  not  so  long  ago  neither;  several 
lovers,  though  I  never  would  consent  to  marriage, 
and  I  never  encouraged  the  least  freedom.  It  is  a 
foolish  custom,  and  what  I  never  would  agree  to. 
No  man  kissed  more  of  me  than  my  cheek.  It  is  as 
much  as  one  can  bring  oneself  to  give  lips  up  to  a 
husband  ;  and,  indeed,  could  I  ever  have  been  per- 
suaded to  marry,  I  believe  I  should  not  have  soon 
been  brought  to  endure  so  much."  "  You  will  par- 
don me,  dear  madam,"  "  said  Sophia,  "  if  I  make 
one  observation  :  you  own  you  have  had  many 
lovers,  and  the  world  knows  it,  even  if  you  should 
deny  it.  You  refused  them  all,  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, one  coronet  at  least  among  them."  -"You 
say  true,  dear  Sophy,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  had  once 
the  offer  of  a  title."  "Why,  then,"  said  Sophia, 
"  will  you  not  suffer  me  to  refuse  this  once  1"  "  It  is 
true,  child,"  said  she,  "  I  have  refused  the  offer  of  a 
title  ;  but  it  was  not  so  good  an  offer ;  that  is,  not  so 
very,  very  good  an  offer  ' — "  Y'es,  madam,"  said 
Sophia  ;  "  but  you  have  had  very  great  proposals  from 
men  of  vast  fortunes.  It  was  not  the  first,  the  se- 
cond, nor  the  third  advantageous  match  that  offered 
itself."  "  I  own  it  was  not,"  said  she.  "  Well, 
madam,"  continued  Sophia,  "  and  why  may  not  I 
expect  to  have  a  second,  perhaps,  better  than  this  ? 
You  are  now  but  a  young  woman,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced would  not  promise  to  yield  to  the  first  lover  of 
fortune,  nay,  or  of  title  too.  I  am  a  very  young  woman, 
and  sure  I  need  not  despair."  "  Well,  my  dear, 
dear  Sophy,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  what  would  you  have 
me  say  1"  "  Why,  I  only  beg  that  I  may  not  be  left 
alone,  at  least  this  evening  ;  grant  me  that,  and  I  will 
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submit,  if  you  think,  after  "what  is  past,  I  ought  to 
see  him  in  your  company."  "  Well,  I  will  grant  it," 
cries  the  aunt.  "  Sophy,  you  know  I  love  you,  and 
can  deny  you  nothing.  You  know  the  easiness  of 
my  nature  ;  I  have  not  always  been  so  easy.  I  have 
been  formerly  thought  cruel ;  by  the  men,  I  mean. 
I  was  called  the  cruel  Parthenissa.  I  have  broke 
many  a  window  that  has  had  verses  to  the  cruel 
Parthenissa  on  it.  Sophy,  I  was  never  so  handsome 
as  you,  and  yet  I  had  something  of  you  formerly.  I 
am  a  little  altered.  Kingdoms  and  states,  as  Tully 
Cicero  says  in  his  epistles,  undergo  alterations,  and 
BO  must  the  human  form."  Thus  run  she  on  for 
near  half  an  hour  upon  her  herself,  and  her  con- 
quests, and  her  cruelty,  till  the  arrival  of  my  lord, 
who,  after  a  most  tedious  visit,  during  which  Mrs. 
Western  never  once  offered  to  leave  the  room,  retired 
not  much  more  satisfied  with  the  aunt  than  with  the 
niece :  for  Sophia  had  brought  her  aunt  into  so 
excellent  a  temper,  that  she  consented  to  almosi 
everything  her  niece  said ;  and  agreed  that  a  little 
distant  behaviour  might  not  be  improper  to  so  for- 
ward a  lover. 

Thus  Sophia,  by  a  little  well-directed  flattery,  for 
which  surely  none  will  blame  her,  obtained  a  little 
ease  for  herself,  and,  at  last,  put  off  the  evil  day. 
And  now  we  have  seen  our  heroine  in  a  better 
situation  than  she  hath  been  for  a  long  time  before, 
we  will  look  a  little  after  Mr.  Jones,  whom  we  left 
in  the  most  deplorable  dilemma  that  can  be  well 
imagined. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  Nightingale  visit  Jones  in  the  prison. 

WHEN  Mr.  Airworthy  and  his  nephew  went  to  meet 
Mr.  Western,  Mrs.  Miller  set  forwards  to  her  son- 
in-law's  lodgings,  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  his  friend  Jones ;  but 
he  had  known  it  long  before  from  Partridge  (for 
Jones,  when  he  left  Mrs.  Miller,  had  been  furnished 
with  a  room  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale). The  good  woman  found  her  daughter  under 
great  affliction  on  account  of  Mr.  Jones,  whom 
having  comforted  as  well  as  she  could,  she  set  for- 
wards to  the  Gatehouse,  where  she  heard  he  was, 
and  where  Mr.  Nightingale  was  arrived  before  her. 

The  firmness  and  constancy  of  a  true  friend  is  a 
circumstance  so  extremely  delightful  to  persons  in 
any  kind  of  distress,  that  the  distress  itself,  if  it  be 
only  temporary,  and  admits  of  relief,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  bringing  this  comfort  with  it.  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  kind  so  rare  as  some  superficial 
and  inaccurate  observers  have  reported.  To  say  the 
truth,  want  of  compassion  is  not  to  be  numbered 
among  our  general  faults.  The  black  ingredient 
which  fouls  our  disposition  is  envy.  Hence  our  eye 
is  seldom,  I  am  afraid,  turned  upwards  to  those  who 
are  manifestly  greater,  better,  wiser,  or  happier  than 
ourselves,  without  some  degree  of  malignity  ;  while 
we  commonly  look  downwards  on  the  mean  and 
miserable  with  sufficient  benevolence  and  pity.  In 
fact,  I  have  remarked,  that  most  of  the  defects  which 
have  discovered  themselves  in  the  friendships  within 
my  observation  have  arisen  from  envy  only ;  a  "hellish 
vice ;  and  yet  one  from  which  I  have  known  very 
few  absolutely  exempt.  But  enough  of  a  subject 
which,  if  pursued,  would  lead  me  too  far. 

Whether  it  was  that  Fortune  was  apprehensive  lest 
Jones  should  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  adversity, 
and  that  she  might  thus  lose  any  future  opportunity 
of  tormenting  him,  or  whether  she  really  abated 
somewhat  of  her  severity  towards  him,  she  seemed  a 
little  to  relax  her  persecution,  by  sending  him  the 


company  of  two  such  faithful  friends,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  rare,  a  faithful  servant.  For  Par- 
tridge, though  he  had  many  imperfections,  wanted 
not  fidelity  ;  and  though  fear  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  hanged  for  his  master,  yet  the  world,  I  believe, 
could  not  have  bribed  him  to  desert  his  cause. 

While  Jones  was  expressing  great  satisfaction  in 
the  presence  of  his  friends,  Partridge  brought  an 
account  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  still  alive,  though 
the  surgeon  declared  that  he  had  very  little  hopes. 
Upon  which,  Jones  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  Nightingale 
said  to  him,  "  My  dear  Tom,  why  should  you  afnict 
yourself  so  upon  an  accident,  which,  whatever  be  the 
consequence,  can  be  attended  with  no  danger  to  you, 
and  iii  which  your  conscience  cannot  accuse  you  of 
having  been  the  least  to  blame  1  If  the  fellow  should 
die,  what  have  you  done  more  than  taken  away  the 
life  of  a  ruffian  in  your  own  defence  ?  So  will  the 
coroner's  inquest  certainly  find  it ;  and  then  you  will 
be  easily  admitted  to  bail ;  and,  though  you  must 
undergo  the  form  of  a  trial,  yet  it  is  a  trial  which 
many  men  would  stand  for  you  for  a  shilling." 
"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Jones,"  says  Mrs.  Miller, 
.  "cheer  yourself  up.  I  knew  you  could  not  be  the 
aggressor,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  so  he 
shall  acknowledge  too,  before  I  have  done  with  him." 
Jones  gravely  answered,  "  That  whatever  might 
be  his  fate,  he  should  always  lament  the  having  shed 
the  blood  of  one  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  one  of  the 
highest  misfortunes  which  could  have  befallen  him. 
But  I  have  another  misfortune  of  the  tenderest  kind . 

0 !  Mrs.  Miller,  I  have  lost  what  I  held  most 

dear  upon  earth."  "  That  must  be  a  mistress,"  said 
Mrs.  Miller  ;  "  but  come,  come  ;  I  know  more  than 
you  imagine"  (for  indeed  Partridge  had  blabbed 
all) ;  "  and  I  have  heard  more  than  you  know. 
Matters  go  better,  I  promise  you,  than  you  think .; 
and  I  would  not  give  Blifil  sixpence  for  all  the 
chance  which  he  hath  of  the  lady.1' 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  indeed,"  answered 
Jones,  "  you  are  an  entire  stranger  to  the  cause  of 
my  grief.  If  you  was  acquainted  with  the  story, 
you  would  allow  my  case  admitted  of  no  comfort. 
I  apprehend  no  danger  from  Blifil.  I  have  undoive 
myself."  "Don't  despair,"  replied  Mrs.  Miller; 
"  you  know  not  what  a  woman  can  do  ;  and  if  any 
thing  be  in  my  power,  I  promise  you  I  will  do  it  to 
serve  you.  It  is  my  duty.  My  son,  my  dear  Mr. 
Nightingale,  who  is  so  kind  to  tell  me  he  hath  obli- 
gations to  you  on  the  same  account,  knows  it  is  my 
duty.  Shall  I  go  to  the  lady  myself  1  I  will  say  any- 
thing to  her  you  would  have  me  say." 

"  Thou  best  of  women,"  cries  Jones,  taking  her 

by  the  hand,   "  talk  not  of  obligations  to  me  ; 

but  as  you  have  been  so  kind  to  mention  it,  there  is 
a  favour  which,  perhaps,  may  be  in  your  power.  I 
see  you  are  acquainted  with  the  lady  (how  you 
came  by  your  information  I  know  not),  who  sits, 
indeed,  very  near  my  heart.  If  you  could  contrive 
to  deliver  this  (giving  her  a  paper  from  his  pocket), 
I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  your  goodness." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Mrs.  Miller.  "  If  I  see  it  not 
in  her  own  possession  before  I  sleep,  may  my 
next  sleep  be  my  last !  Comfort  yourself,  my 
good  young  man !  be  wise  enough  to  take  warn- 
ing from  past  follies,  and  I  warrant  all  shall  be 
well,  and  I  shall  yet  see  you  happy  with  the  most 
charming  young  lady  in  the  world  ;  for  I  so  hear  from 
every  one  she  is." 

Believe  me,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  speak 
the  common  cant  of  one  in  my  unhappy  situation. 
Before  this  dreadful  accident  happened,  I  had  re- 
solved to  quit  a  life  of  which  I  was  become  sensible 
of  the  wickedness  as  well  as  folly.  I  do  assure  you, 
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notwithstanding  the  disturbances  I  have  unfortu- 
nately occasioned  in  your  house,  for  which  I  heart- 
ily ask  your  pardon,  I  am  not  an  abandoned  pro- 
fligate. Though  I  have  been  hurried  into  vices, 
I  do  not  approve  a  vicious  character,  nor  will  I  ever, 
from  this  moment,  deserve  it." 

Mrs.  Miller  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  these 
declarations,  in  the  sincerity  of  which  she  averred 
she  had  an  entire  faith  ;  and  now  the  remainder  of 
the  conversation  passed  in  the  joint  attempts  of  that 
good  woman  and  Mr.  Nightingale  to  cheer  the 
dejected  spirits  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which  they  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  leave  him  much  better  comforted 
and  satisfied  than  they  found  him  ;  to  which  happy 
alteration  nothing  so  much  contributed  as  the  kind 
undertaking  of  Mrs.  Miller  to  deliver  his  letter  to 
Sophia,  which  he  despaired  of  finding  any  means  to 
accomplish ;  for  when  Black  George  produced  the 
last  from  Sophia,  he  informed  Partridge  that  she 
had  strictly  charged  him,  on  pain  of  having  it  com- 
municated to  her  father,  not  to  bring  her  any  an- 
swer. He  was,  moreover,  not  a  little  pleased  to 
find  he  had  so  warm  an  advocate  to  Mr.  Allworthy 
himself  in  this  good  woman,  who  was,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  worthiest  creatures  in  the  world. 

After  about  an  hour's  visit  from  the  lady  (for 
Nightingale  had  been  with  him  much  longer),  they 
both  took  their  leave,  promising  to  return  to  him 
soon  ;  during  which  Mrs.  Miller  said  she  hoped 
to  bring  him  some  good  news  from  his  mistress, 
and  Mr.  Nightingale  promised  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  wound,  and  likewise  to 
find  out  some  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at 
the  rencounter. 

The  former  of  these  went  directly  in  quest  of 
Sophia,  whither  we  likewise  shall  now  attend  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  Mrs.  Miller  pays  a  visit  to  Sophia. 
ACCESS  to  the  young  lady  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult ;  for,  as  she  lived  now  on  a  perfect  friendly  foot- 
ing with  her  aunt,  she  was  at  full  liberty  to  receive 
what  visitants  she  pleased. 

Sophia  was  dressing  when  she  was  acquainted 
that  there  was  a  gentlewoman  below  to  wait  on  her. 
As  she  was  neither  afraid,  nor  ashamed,  to  see  any 
of  her  own  sex  Mrs.  Miller  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted. 

Curtsies  and  the  usual  ceremonials  between 
women  who  are  strangers  to  each  other,  being  past, 
Sophia  said,  "  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know  you, 
madam."  "  No,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Miller, 
and  I  must  beg  pardon  for  intruding  upon  you. 
But  when  you  know  what  has  induced  me  to 

give  you  this  trouble,   I  hope "     "  Pray,  what 

is  your  business,  madam  1"  said  Sophia,  with  a 
little  emotion.  "  Madam,  we  are  not  alone,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Miller,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Go  out,  Betty,'' 
said  Sophia. 

When  Betty  was  departed,  Mrs.  Miller  said,  "  I 
was  desired,  madam,  by  a  very  unhappy  voung  gen- 
tleman, to  deliver  you  this  letter."  Sophia  changed 
colour  when  she  saw  the  direction,  well  knowing 
the  hand,  and  after  some  hesitation,  said,  —  "I 
could  not  conceive,  madam,  from  your  appearance, 
that  your  business  had  been  of  such  a  nature. — 
Whomever  you  brought  this  letter  from,  I  shall  not 
open  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  entertain  an  unjust 
suspicion  of  any  one  ;  but  you  are  an  utter  stranger 
to  me." 

"  If  you  will  have  patience,  madam,"  answered 
Mrs.  Miller,  "  I  will  acquaint  you  who  I  am,  and 
how  I  came  by  that  letter."  "  I  have  no  curiosity, 


raadam,  to  know  anything,"  cries  Sophia;  "but  I 
must  insist  on  your  delivering  that  letter  back  to  the 
person  who  gave  it  you." 

Mrs.  Miller  then  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  in  the 
most  passionate  terms  implored  her  compassion ; 
to  which  Sophia  answered  :  "  Sure  madam,  it  is 
surprising  you  should  be  so  very  strongly  inte- 
rested in  the  behalf  of  this  person.  I  would  not 
think,  madam," — "No,  madam,"  says  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, "  you  shall  not  think  anything  but  the  truth. 
"  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that 
I  am  interested.  He  is  the  best-natured  creature 
that  ever  was  born." She  then  began  and  re- 
lated the  story  of  Mr.  Henderson. After  this 

she    cried,  "This    madam,    this    is   his 


but  I  have  much  more  tender  obligations  to  him. 
He  hath  preserved  my  child." Here,  after  shed- 
ding some  tears,  she  related  everything  concerning 
that  fact,  suppressing  only  those  circumstances  which 
would  have  most  reflected  on  her  daughter,  and 
concluded  with  saying,  "  Now,  madam,  you  shall 
judge  whether  I  can  ever  do  enough  for  so  kind,  so 
good,  so  generous  a  young  man  ;  and  sure  he  is  the 
best  and  worthiest  of  all  human  beings." 

The  alterations  in  the  countenance  of  Sophia 
had  hitherto  been  chiefly  to  her  disadvantage,  and 
had  inclined  her  complexion  to  too  great  paleness  ; 
but  she  now  waxed  redder,  if  possible,  than  ver- 
milion, and  cried,  "  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  cer- 
tainly what  arises  from  gratitude  cannot  be  blamed 

But  what  service  can  my  reading  this  letter 

do  your  friend,  since  I  resolved  never "  Mrs. 

Miller  fell  again  to  her  entreaties,  and  begged 
to  be  forgiven,  but  she  could  not,  she  said,  carry 
it  back.  "  Well,  madam,"  says  Sophia,  "  I  cannot 
help  it,  if  you  will  force  it  upon  me. — Certainly 
you  may  leave  it  whether  I  will  or  no."  What 
Sophia  meant,  or  whether  she  meant  any  thing,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  ;  but  Mrs.  Miller 
actually  understood  this  as  a  hint,  and  presently 
laying  the  letter  down  on  the  table,  took  her  leave, 
having  first  begged  permission  to  wait  again  on 
Sophia ;  which  request  had  neither  assent  nor 
denial. 

The  letter  lay  upon  the  table  no  longer  than  till 
Mrs.  Miller  was  out  of  sight ;  for  then  Sophia 
opened  and  read  it. 

This  letter  did  very  little  service  to  his  cause  ;  for 
it  consisted  of  little  more  than  confessions  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  bitter  lamentations  of  despair, 
together  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  his 
unalterable  fidelity  to  Sophia,  of  which,  he  said,  he 
hoped  to  convince  her,  if  he  had  ever  more  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  her  presence  ;  and  .  that 
he  could  account  for  the  letter  to  lady  Bellaston  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  though  it  would  not  entitle  him 
to  her  forgiveness,  he  hoped  at  least  to  obtain  it 
from  her  mercy.  And  concluded  with  vowing  that 
nothing  was  ever  less  in  his  thoughts  than  to  marry 
lady  Bellaston. 

Though  Sophia  read  the  letter  twice  over  with 
great  attention,  his  meaning  still  remained  a  riddle 
to  her ;  nor  could  her  invention  suggest  to  her  any 
means  to  excuse  Jones.  She  certainly  remained 
very  angry  with  him,  though  indeed  lady  Bellaston 
took  up  so  much  of  her  resentment,  that  her  gentle 
mind  had  but  little  left  to  bestow  on  any  other 
person. 

That  lady  was  most  unluckily  to  dine  this  very 
day  with  her  aunt  Western,  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  all  three,  by  appointment,  to  go  together 
to  the  opera,  and  thence  to  lady  Thomas  Hatchet's 
drum.  Sophia  would  have  gladly  been  excused 
from  all,  but  she  would  not  disoblige  her  aunt ;  and 
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as  to  the  arts  of  counterfeiting  illness,  she  was  so 
entirely  a  stranger  to  them,  that  it  never  once 
entered  into  her  head.  When  she  was  dressed, 
therefore,  down  she  went,  resolved  to  encounter  all 
the  horrors  of  the  day,  and  a  most  disagreeable  one 
it  proved  ;  for  lady  Bellaston  took  every  opportunity 
very  civilly  and  slily  to  insult  her ;  to  all  which  her 
dejection  of  spirits  disabled  her  from  making  any 
return ;  and,  indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  was 
at  the  very  best  but  an  indifferent  mistress  of 
repartee. 

Another  misfortune  which  befel  poor  Sophia  was 
the  company  of  lord  Fellamar,  whom  she  met  at  the 
opera,  and  who  attended  her  to  the  drum.  And 
though  both  places  were  too  public  to  admit  of  any 
particularities,  and  she  was  farther  relieved  by 
the  music  at  the  one  place,  and  by  the  cards  at  the 
other,  she  could  not,  however,  enjoy  herself  in  his 
company ;  for  there  is  something  of  delicacy  in 
women,  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  even  easy 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  whom  they  know  to  have 
pretensions  to  them  which  they  are  disinclined  to 
favour. 

Having  in  this  chapter  twice  mentioned  a  drum, 
a  word  which  our  posterity,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
understand  in  the  sense  it  is  here  applied,  we  shall, 
notwithstanding  our  present  haste,  stop  a  moment 
to  describe  the  entertainment  here  meant,  and  the 
rather  as  we  can  in  a  moment  describe  it. 

A  drum,  then,  is  an  assembly  of  well-dressed 
persons  of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  play  at  cards, 
and  the  rest  do  nothing  at  all ;  while  the  mistress  of 
the  house  performs  the  part  of  the  landlady  at  an  inn, 
and  like  the  landlady  of  an  inn  prides  herself  in  the 
number  of  her  guests,  though  she  doth  not  always, 
like  her,  get  anything  by  it. 

No  wonder  then,  as  so  much  spirits  must  be  re- 
quired to  support  any  vivacity  in  these  scenes  of 
dulness,  that  we  hear  persons  of  fashion  eternally 
complaining  of  the  want  of  them;  a  complaint  con- 
fined entirely  to  upper  life.  How  insupportable 
must  we  imagine  this  round  of  impertinence  to  have 
been  to  Sophia  at  this  time ;  how  difficult  must  she 
have  found  it  to  force  the  appearance  of  gaiety  into  her 
looks,  when  her  mind  dictated  nothing  but  the  teii- 
derest  sorrow,  and  when  every  thought  was  charged 
with  tormenting  ideas  ! 

Night,  however,  at  last  restored  her  to  her  pillow, 
where  we  will  leave  her  to  soothe  her  melancholy  at 
least,  though  incapable  we  fear  of  rest,  and  shall 
pursue  our  history,  which,  something  whispers  us, 
is  now  arrived  at  the  eve  of  some  great  event. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  pathetic  scene  between  Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller. 

MRS.  MILLER  had  a  long  discourse  with  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  at  his  return  from  dinner,  in  which  she 
acquainted  him  with  Jones's  having  unfortunately 
lost  all  which  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  him  at 
their  separation ;  and  with  the  distresses  to  which 
that  loss  had  subjected  him  ;  of  all  which  she  had 
received  a  full  account  from  the  faithful  retailer 
Partridge.  She  then  explained  the  obligations  she 
had  to  Jones  ;  not  that  the  was  entiiely  explicit  with 
regard  to  her  daughter;  for  though  she  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  though 
there  could  be  no  hopes  of  keeping  cin  affair  secret 
which  was  unhappily  known  to  more  than  half  a 
dozen,  yet  she  could  not  prevail  with  herself  to 
mention  those  circumstances  which  reflected  most 
on  the  chastity  of  poor  Nancy,  but  smothered  that 
part  of  her  evidence  as  cautiously  as  if  she  had  been 
before  a  judge,  and  the  girl  was  now  on  her  trial  for 
the  murder  of  a  bastard. 


Allworthy  said,  there  were  few  characters  so 
absolutely  vicious  as  not  to  have  the  least  mixture 
of  good  in  them.  "  However,"  says  he,  "  I  cannot 
deny  but  that  you  have  some  obligations  to  the 
fellow,  bad  as  he  is,  and  I  shall  therefore  excuse 
what  hath  passed  already,  but  must  insist  you  never 
mention  his  name  to  me  more ;  for,  I  promise  you, 
it  was  upon  the  fullest  and  plainest  evidence  that  I 
resolved  to  take  the  measures  I  have  taken."  "  Well, 
sir,"  says  she,  "  I  make  not  the  least  doubt  but 
time  will  show  all  matters  in  their  true  and  natural 
colours,  and  that  you  will  be  convinced  this  poor 
young  man  deserves  better  of  you  than  some  other 
folks  that  shall  be  nameless." 

"Madam,"  cries  Allworthy,  a  little  ruffled,  "I 
will  not  hear  any  reflections  on  my  nephew ;  and  it 
ever  you  say  a  word  more  of  that  kind,  I  will  depart 
from  your  house  that  instant.  He  is  the  worthiest 
and  best  of  men  ;,  and  I  once  more  repeat  it  to  you, 
he  hath  carried  his  friendship  to  this  man  to  a 
blamable  length,  by  too  long  concealing  facts  of  the 
blackest  die.  The  ingratitude  of  the  wretch  to  this 
good  young  man  is  what  I  must  resent ;  for,  madam, 
I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  imagine  he  had  laid  a 
plot  to  supplant  my  nephew  in  my  favour,  and  to 
have  disinherited  him." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Miller,  a  little 
frightened  (for,  though  Mr.  Allworthy  had  the  utmost 
sweetness  and  benevolence  in  his  smiles,  he  had 
great  terror  in  his  frowns),  "  I  shall  never  speak 
against  any  gentleman  you  are  pleased  to  think  well 
of.  I  am  sure,  sir,  such  behaviour  would  very  little 
become  me,  especially  when  the  gentleman  is  your 
nearest  relation ;  but,  sir,  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  me,  you  must  not  indeed,  for  my  good  wishes 
to  this  poor  wretch.  Sure  I  may  call  him  so  now, 
though  once  you  would  have  been  angry  with  me 
if  I  had  spoke  of  him  with  the  least  disrespect- 
How  often  have  I  heard  you  call  him  your  son  1 
How  often  have  you  prattled  to  me  of  him  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  parent  °?  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  forget 
the  many  tender  expressions,  the  many  good  things 
you  have  told  me  of  his  beauty,  and  his  parts,  and 
his  virtues  ;  of  his  good-nature  and  generosity.  I 
am  sure,  sir,  I  cannot  forget  them,  for  I  find  them 
all  true.  I  have  experienced  them  in  my  own  cause. 
They  have  preserved  my  family.  You  must  pardon 
my  tears,  sir,  indeed  you  must.  When  I  consider 
the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  this  poor  youth, 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged,  hath  suffered  ;  when 
I  consider  the  loss  of  your  favour,  which  I  know  he 
valued  more  than  his  life,  I  must,  I  must  lament 
him.  If  you  had  a  dagger  in  your  hand,  ready  to 
plunge  into  my  heart,  I  must  lament  the  misery  of 
one  whom  you  have  loved,  and  I  shall  ever  love." 

Allworthy  was  pretty  much  moved  with  this  speech, 
but  it  seemed  not  to  be  with  anger ;  for,  after  a  short 
silence,  taking  Mrs.  Miller  by  the  hand,  he  said  very 
affectionately  to  her,  "  Come,  madam,  let  us  con- 
sider ;i  little  about  your  daughter.  I  cannot  blame 
you  for  rejoicing  in  a  match  which  promises  to  be 
advantageous  to  her,  but  you  know  this  advantage 
in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  the  father's  recon- 
ciliation. I  know  Mr.  Nightingale  very  well,  and 
have  formerly  had  concerns  with  him  ;  I  will  make 
him  a  visit,  aud  endeavour  to  serve  you  in  this  nuit- 
ter.  I  believe  he  is  a  worldly  man;  but  as  this  is 
an  only  son,  and  the  thing  is  now  irretrievable,  |>er- 
haps  he  may  in  time  be  brought  to  reason.  I  pro- 
mise you  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

Many  were  the  acknowledgments  which  the  poor 
woman  made  to  Allworthy  for  this  kind  and  gene- 
rous offer,  nor  could  she  refrain  from  taking  this 
occasion  again  to  express  her  gratitude  towards 
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Jones,  "  to  whom,"  said  she,  "  I  owe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you,  sir,  this  present  trouble."  All- 
worthy  gently  stopped  her ;  but  he  was  too  good  a 
man  to  be  really  offended  with  the  effects  of  so 
noble  a  principle  as  now  actuated  Mrs.  Miller ;  and 
indeed,  had  not  this  new  affair  inflamed  his  former 
anger  against  Jones,  it  is  possible  he  might  hare 
been  a  little  softened  towards  him,  by  the  report  of 
an  action  which  malice  itself  could  not  have  derived 
from  an  evil  motive. 

Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  had  been  above 
an  hour  together,  when  their  conversation  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  Blifil  and  another  per- 
son, which  other  person  was  no  less  than  Mr.  Dow- 
iling,  the  attorney,  who  was  now  become  a  great 
[favourite  with  Mr.  Blifil,  and  whom  Mr.  Allworthy, 
at  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  had  made  his  steward  ; 
land  had  likewise  recommended  him  to  Mr.  "Western, 
(from  whom  the  attorney  received  a  promise  of  being 
Promoted  to  the  same  office  upon  the  first  vacancy  ; 
[and,  in  the  mean  time,  -was  employed  in  transacting 
jsome  affairs  which  the  squire  then  had  in  London  in 
relation  to  a  mortgage. 

This  was  the  principal  affair  which  then  brought 
|Mr.  Dowling  to  town ;  therefore  he  took  the  same 
•opportunity  to  charge  himself  with  some  money  for 
IMr.  Allworthy,  and  to  make  a  report  to  him  of  some 
tother  business  ;  in  all  which,  as  it  was  of  much  too 
llull  a  nature  to  find  any  place  in  this  history,  we 
Kvill  leave  the  uncle,  nephew,  and  their  lawyer  con- 
Kerned,  and  resort  to  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  various  matters. 
•BEFORE  we  return  to  Mr.  Jones,  we  will  take  pne 
Jnore  view  of  Sophia. 

Though  that  young  lady  had   brought  her   aunt 

Into  great  good  humour  by  those  soothing  methods 

ivhich  we  have  before  related,  she  had  not  brought 

lier  in  the  least  to  abate  of  her  zeal  for  the  match 

Ivith  lord  Fellamar.   This  zeal  was  now  inflamed  by 

lady  Bellaston,  who  had  told    her    the  preceding 

.vening,  that  she  was  well  satisfied  from  the  con- 

Ituct  of  Sophia,  and  from  her  carriage  to  his  lord- 

Ihip,  that  all  delays  would  be  dangerous,  and  that 

|he  only  way  to  succeed  was  to  press  the  match  for- 

rard  with  such  rapidity  that  the  young  lady  should 

[tave  no  time  to  reflect,  and  be  obliged  to  consent 

rhile   she  scarce   knew  what   she   did  .    in  which 

laanner,  she  said,  one-half  of  the  marriages  among 

jieople  of  condition  were   brought   about.     A  fac' 

jery  probably   true,    and   to   which,    I  suppose,   is 

I  wing    the    mutual    tenderness   which    afterward-, 

Ixists  among  so  many  happy  couples. 

A  hint  of  the   same  kind  was  given  by  the  same 
luly  to  lord  Fellamar ;  and  both   these  so    readilj 
Imbraced  the  advice  that  the  very  next  day  was,  a 
Ji3  lordship's  request,  appointed  by  Mrs.  "Westeri 
private  interview  between  the  young  parties 
|?his  was  communicated  to  Sophia  by  her -aunt,  an< 
lisisted  upon  in  such  high  terms,  that,  after  havin 
Jrged  everything  she  possibly  could  invent  agains 
.  without  the  least  effect,  she  at  last  agreed  to  give 
lie    highest   instance   of  complaisance   which    any 
louuar   lady  can  give,    and   consented    to    see   his 
|:>rdship. 

As  conversations  of  this  kind  afford  no  great  en- 
|?rtainment,  we  shall  be  excused  from  reciting  the 
rhole  that  passed  at  this  interview  ;  in  which,  after 
lis  lordship  had  made  many  declarations  of  the  most 
lure  and  ardent  passion  to  the  silent  blushing  So- 
Ihia,  she  at  last  collected  all  the  spirits  she  could 
liise,  and  with  a  trembling  low  voice  said,  "  My 


ord,  you  must  be  yourself  conscious  whether  your 
ormer  behaviour  to  me  hath  been  consistent  with 
professions  you  now  make."  "  Is  there," 
nswered  he,  "  no  way  by  which  I  can  atone  for 
madness  *  what  I  did  "l  am  afraid  must  have  too 
laiuly  convinced  you,  that  the  violence  of  love  had 
eprived  me  of  my  senses."  "  Indeed,  my  lord," 
aid  she,  "  it  is  in  "your  power  to  give  me  proof  of 
n  affection  which  I  much  rather  wish  to  encourage, 
nd  to  which  I  should  think  myself  more  beholden." 
1  Name  it,  madam,"  said  my  lord,  very  warmly. 
'  My  lord,"  says  she,  looking  down  upon  her  fan, 
'  I  know  you  must  be  sensible  how  uneasy  this  pre- 
ended  passion  of  yours  hath  made  me."  «'  Can 
on  be  so  cruel  to  call  it  pretended  1"  says  he. 
'  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Sophia,  "  all  professions 
of  love  to"  those  whom  we  persecute  are  most  insult- 
ng  pretences.  This  pursuit  of  yours  is  to  me  a 
most  cruel  persecution :  nay,  it  is  taking  a  most  un- 
generous advantage  of  my  unhappy  situation." 
Most  lovely,  most  adorable  charmer,  do  not  accuse 
__e,"  cries  he,  "  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advantage, 
while  I  have  no  thoughts  but  what  are  directed  to 
honour  and  interest,  and  while  I  have  no  view, 


no  hope,  no  ambition,  but  to  throw  myself  ,  honour, 
fortune,   everything  at    your    feet."      "  My  lord," 
says   she,  "  it  is  that   fortune  and  those    honours 
which  gave  you  the  advantage  of  which  I  complain. 
These  are  the  charms  which  have  seduced  my  rela- 
tions, but  to  me  they  are  things  indifferent.     If  your 
lordship  will  merit  my  gratitude,  there  is  but  one 
way."     "  Pardon   me,   divine   creature,"   said   he, 
"  there  can  be  none.     All  I  can  do  for  you  is  so 
much  your  due,  and  will  give  me  so  much  pleasure, 
that  there  is   no   room  for  your  gratitude."     "  In- 
deed, my  lord,"  answered  she,  "  you  may  obtain  my 
gratitude,  my  good  opinion,  every  kind  thought  and 
wish  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  bestow ;  nay,  you 
may  obtain  them  with  ease,  for  sure  to  a  generous 
mind  it  must  be  easy  to  grant  my  request.     Let  me 
beseech  you,  then,  to  cease  a  pursuit  in  which  you 
can  never  have  any  success.     For  your  own  sake  as 
well  as  mine  I  entreat  this  favour ;  for  sure  you  are 
too  noble  to  have  any  pleasure  in  tormenting  an  un- 
happy creature.     "What  can  your  lordship  propose 
but  uneasiness  to  yourself,  by  a  perseverance,  which, 
upon  my  honour,  upon  my  soul,   cannot,  shall  not 
prevail  with  me,  whatever  distresses  you  may  drive 
me   to."     Here  my  lord  fetched   a   deep  sigh,  and 
then  said — "  Is  it  then,  madam,  that  I  ara  so  un- 
happy to  be  the  object  of  your  dislike  and  scorn ; 
or  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  suspect  there  is  some 
other  1     Here  "he  hesitated,  and   Sophia   answered 
with  some  spirit,  "  My  lord,  I  shall  not  be  account- 
able to  you  for  the  reasons  of  my  conduct.     I  am 
obliged  to  your  lordship  for  the  generous  offer  you 
have  made ;  I  own  it  is  beyond  either  my  deserts  or 
expectations ;  yet  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  not  in- 
sist on  my  reasons,  when  I  declare  I  cannot  accept 
it."     Lord  Fellamar  returned  much  to  this,  which 
we  do  not  perfectly  understand,  and  perhaps  it  could 
not  all  be  strictly  reconciled  either  to  sense  or  gram- 
mar ;  but  he  concluded  his  ranting  speech  with  say- 
ing, "  That  if  she  had  pre-engaged  herself  to  any 
gentleman,  however  unhappy  it  would  make   him, 
he  should  think  himself  bound  in  honour  to  desist." 
Perhaps   my  lord  laid  too  much   emphasis  on  the 
word  gentleman ;  for  we  cannot  else  well  account 
for  the  indignation  with  which  he  inspired  Sophia, 
who,  in  her  answer,  seemed  greatly  to  resent  some 
affront  he  had  given  her. 

While  she  was  speaking,  with  her  voice  more 
raised  than  usual,  Mrs.  "Western  came  into  the  room, 
the  fire  glaring  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  flames  burst- 
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ing  from  her  eyes.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  says  she,  "  mj 
lord,  of  the  reception  which  you  have  met  with 
I  assure  your  lordship  we  are  all  sensible  of  the 
honour  done  us ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  Miss  West- 
ern, the  family  expects  a  different  behaviour  from 
you."  Here  my  lord  interfered  on  behalf  of  the 
young  lady,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  aunt  proceeded 
till  Sophia  pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  o: 
tears. 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Western  and  his  lordship,  till  the  latter  withdrew, 
consisted  of  bitter  lamentations  011  his  side,  and  on 
hers  of  the  strongest  assurances  that  her  niece  should 
and  would  consent  to  all  he  wished.  Indeed,  my 
lord,"  says  she,  "  the  girl  hath  had  a  foolish  educa- 
tion, neither  adapted  to  her  fortune  nor  her  family. 
Her  father,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  to  blame  for 
everything.  The  girl  hath  silly  country  notions  of 
bashfulness.  Nothing  else,  my  lord,  upon  my 
honour ;  I  am  convinced  she  hath  a  good  under- 
standing at  the  bottom,  and  will  be  brought  to  rea- 
son." 

This  last  speech  was  made  in  the  absence  of  So- 
phia ;  for  she  had  some  time  before  left  the  room, 
with  more  appearance  of  passion  than  she  had  ever 
shown  on  any  occasion  ;  and  now  his  lordship,  after 
many  expressions  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Western,  many 
ardent  professions  of  passion  which  nothing  could 
conquer,  and  many  assurances  of  perseverance,  which 
Mrs,  Western  highly  encouraged,  took  his  leave  for 
this  time. 

Before  we  relate  what  now  passed  between  Mrs. 
Western  and  Sophia,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  an 
unfortunate  accident  which  had  happened,  and  which 
had  occasioned  the  return  of  Mrs.  Western  with  so 
much  fury,  as  we  -have  seen. 

The  reader  then  must  know  that  the  maid  who 
at  present  attended  on  Sophia  was  recommended 
by  lady  Bellaston,  with  whom  she  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  comb-brush  :  she  was 
a  very  sensible  girl,  and  had  received  the  strictest 
instructions  to  watch  her  young  lady  very  carefully. 
These  instructions,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  were  com- 
municated to  her  by  Mrs.  Honour,  into  whose  fa- 
vour lady  Bellaston  had  now  so  ingratiated  herself, 
that  the  violent  affection  which  the  good  waiting- 
woman  had  formerly  borne  to  Sophia  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  that  great  attachment  which  she  had 
to  her  new  mistress. 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Miller  was  departed,  Betty  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  girl),  returning  to  her 
young  lady,  found  her  very  attentively  engaged  in 
reading  a  long  letter,  and  the  visible  emotions  which 
she  betrayed  on  that  occasion  might  have  well  ac- 
counted for  some  suspicions  which  the  girl  enter- 
tained ;  but  indeed  they  had  yet  a  stronger  founda- 
tion, for  she  had  overheard  the  whole  scene  which 
passed  between  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Western  was  acquainted  with  all  this  matter 
by  Betty,  who,  after  receiving  many  commenda- 
tions and  some  rewards  for  her  fidelity,  was  or- 
dered, that,  if  the  woman  who  brought  the  letter 
came  again,  she  should  introduce  her  to  Mrs.  West- 
ern herself. 

Unluckily,  Mrs.  Miller  returned  at  the  very  time 
when  Sophia  was  engaged  with  his  lordship.  Betty, 
according  to  order,  sent  her  directly  to  the  aunt ; 
who,  being  mistress  of  so  many  circumstances  re- 
lating to  what  had  passed  the  day  before,  easily  im- 
posed upon  the  poor  woman  to  believe  that  Sophia 
had  communicated  the  whole  affair  ;  and  so  pumped 
everything  out  of  her  which  she  knew  relating  to 
the  letter  and  relating  to  Jones. 


This  poor  creature  might,  indeed,  be  called  sirn- 
plicity  itself.     She  was  one  of  that  order  of  mortals 
who  are  apt  to  believe  everything  which  is  said  to 
them  ;  to  whom  nature  hath    neither  indulged  the 
offensive  nor  defensive  weapons  of  deceit,  and  who 
are  consequently  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any 
one  who  will  only  be  at  the  expense  of  a  little  false- 
hood for  that  purpose.  Mrs.  Western,  having  drained 
Mrs.  Miller  of  all  she  knew,  which,  indeed,  was  but 
little,  but  Avhich  was    sufficient  to  make  the  aunt 
suspect  a  great  deal,  dismissed  her  with  assurances 
that  Sophia  would  not  see  her,  that  she  would  send 
no  answer  to  the  letter,  nor  ever  receive  another; 
nor  did  she  suffer  her  to  depart  without  a  handsome 
lecture  on  the  merits  of  an  office  to  which  she  could 
afford  no  better  name  than  that  of  procuress. — This 
discovery  had  greatly  discomposed  her  temper,  when, 
coming  into  the  apartmeni  next  to  that  in  which  the 
lovers  were,  she  overheard  Sophia  very  warmly  pro- 
testing against  his  lordship's  addresses.     At  which 
the  rage  already  kindled  burst  forth,  and  she  rushed 
in  upon  her  niece  in  a  most  furious  manner,  as  we 
have  already  described,   together  with  what  passed 
at  that  time  till  his  lordship's  departure. 

No  sooner  was  lord  Fellamar  gone  than  Mrs. 
Western  returned  to  Sophia,  whom  she  upbraided  in 
the  most  bitter  terms  for  the  ill  use  she  had  made 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her ;  and  for  her  trea- 
chery in  conversing  with  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
offered  but  the  day  before  to  bind  herself  in  the  most 
solemn  oath  never  more  to  have  any  conversation. 
Sophia  protested  she  had  maintained  no  such  con- 
versation. "  How,  how  !  Miss  Western,"  said  the 
aunt ;  "  will  you  deny  your  receiving  a  letter  from 
lira  yesterday  V  <l  A  letter,  madam !"  answered  . 
Sophia,  somewhat  surprised.  "  It  is  not  very  Avell 
sred,  miss,"  replies  the  aunt,  "  to  repeat  my  words. 
[  say  a  letter,  and  I  insist  upon  your  showing  it  me 
immediately."  "  I  scorn  a  lie,  madam,"  said  Sophia  ; 
'  I  did  receive  a  letter,  but  it  was  without  my  de-  ' 
sire,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  against  my  consent." 
'  Indeed,  indeed,  miss,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  you  ought 
:o  be  ashamed  of  owning  you  had  received  it  at  all ; 
jut  where  is  the  letter  ^  for  I  will  see  it." 

To  this  premptory  demand,  Sophia  paused  some 
ime  before  she  returned  an  answer  ;  and  at  last  only 
excused  herself  by  declaring  she  had  not  the  letter 
n  her  pocket,  which  was,  indeed,  true  ;  upon  which 
ler  aunt,  losing  all  manner  of  patience,  asked  her 
niece  this  short  question,  whether  she  would  resolve 
o  marry  lord  Fellamar,  or  no  1  to  which  she  received 
he  strongest  negative.  Mrs.  Western  then  replied 
vith  an  oath,  or  something  very  like  one,  that  she 
would  early  the  next  morning  deliver  her  back  into 
icr  father's  hand. 

Sophia  then  began  to  reason  with  her  aunt  in 
he  following  manner  : — "  Why,  madam,  must  I  of 
ecessity  be  forced  to  marry  at  all  1  Consider  how 
:ruel  you  would  have  thought  it  in  your  own  c:ise, 
nd  how  much  kinder  your  parents  were  in  leaving 
ou  to  your  liberty.  What  have  I  done  to  forfeit 
his  libertyl  I  will  never  marry  contrary  to  my 

ather's  consent,  nor  without  asking  yours -\n<l 

vhen  I  ask  the  consent  of  either  improperly,  it  will 
ic  then  time  enough  to  force  some  other  mar- 
iage  upon  me.**  "  Can  I  bear  to  hear  this,"  cries 
\lrs.  Western,  "  from  a  girl  who  hath  now  a  letter 
rom  a  murderer  in  her  pocket1!"  "  I  have  no  such 
etter,  I  promise  you,"  answered  Sophia;  "  and,  if 
je  be  a  murderer,  he  Avill  soon  be  in  no  condition 
o  give  you  any  farther  disturbance."  "  How,  miss 
Vesteru  '."  said  the  aunt,  "  have  you  the  assurance 
o  speak  of  him  in  this  manner ;  to  own  your  affec- 
ioii  for  such  a  villain  to  my  face!"-  "  Sure,  ma- 
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darn,"  said  Sophia,  "  you  put  a  very  strange  con- 
struction on  my  words."  "  Indeed,  Miss  Western," 
cries  the  lady,'"  I  shall  not  bear  this  usage  ;  you 
have  learnt  'of  your  father  this  manner  of  treat- 
ing me  ;  he  hath  taught  you  to  give  me  the  lie.  He 
hath  totally  ruined  you  by  his  false  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and,  please  heaven,  he  shall  have  the  com- 
fort of  its  fruits ;  for  once  more  I  declare  to  you, 
that  to-morrow  morning  I  will  carry  you  back.  I 
will  withdraw  all  my  forces  from  the  field,  and  re- 
main henceforth,  like  the  wise  king  of  Prussia, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality.  You  are  both  too 
wise  to  be  regulated  by  my  measures ;  so  prepare 
yourself,  for  to-morrow  morning  you  shall  evacuate 
this  house." 

Sophia  remonstrated  all  she  could ;  but  her  aunt 
•was  deaf  to  all  she  said.     In  this  resolution  there- 
fore we  must  at  present  leave  her,   as  there  seem  to 
e  no  hopes  of  bringing  her  to  change  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

What  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  in  the  prison. 
MR.  JONES   passed  about  twenty-four  melancholy 
lours  by  himself,  unless  when  relieved  by  the  com- 
pany of  Partridge,  before  Mr.  Nightingale  returned ; 
lot  that   this  worthy  young  man    had  deserted  or 
brgot  his  friend ;    for,  indeed,  he  had  been  much 
he  greatest  part  of  the  time  employed  in  his  service. 
He  had  heard,  upon  inquiry,   that  the   only  per- 
ons  who  had  seen  the  beginning  of  the  unfortunate 
encounter  were  the  crew  belonging  to   a  man-of- 
var   which   then  lay   at   Deptford.      To    Deptford 
herefore  he  went  in  search  of  this  crew,  where  he 
as  informed  that  the  men  he  sought  after  were  all 
one  ashore.     He  then  traced  them  from  place '  to 
lace,  till  at  last  he  found  two  of  them  drinking  to- 
ether,  with  a  third  person,  at  a  hedge-tavern  near 
jkJdersgate. 

Nightingale  desired  to  speak  with  Jones  by  him- 
?lf  (ibr  Partridge  was  in  the  room  when  he  came 
i).  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Nightingale,  taking 
ones  by  the  hand,  cried,  "  Come,  my  brave  friend, 
e  not  too  much  dejected  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell 

ou 1  am  sorry  I  am  the  messenger  of  bad  news ; 

ut  I  think   it   my   duty  to  tell  you."     "  I  guess 
.ready  what  that  bad  news  is,"  cries  Jones.    "  The 

oor  gentleman  then  is  dead." "  I  hope  not," 

iswered  Nightingale.     "  He  was  alive  this  morn- 
ig ;  though  I  will  not  flatter  you  ;  I  fear,  from  the 
:counts  I  could  get,  that  his  wound  is  mortal.   But 
the  affair  be  exactly  as  you  told  it,  your  own  re- 
orse  would  be  all  you  have  to  apprehend,  let  what 
ould   happen  ;  but  forgive  me,  my  dear  Tom,  if  I 
itreat  you  to  make  the  worst  of  your  story  to  your 
iends.      If  you  disguise  anything  to  us,  you  will 
aly  be  an  enemy  to  yourself." 
'•  What  reason,  my  dear  Jack,  have  I  ever  given 
>u,"  said  Jones,  "  to  stab  me  with  so  cruel  a  sus- 
cionl"      "  Have   patience,"     cries    Nightingale, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all.     After  the  most  diligent 
quiry  I  could  make,  I  at  last  met  with  two  of  the 
tlows  who  were  present  at  this  unhappy  accident, 
.d  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  do  not  relate  the  story 
much  in  your  favour  as  you  yourself  have  told  it." 
Why,  -what  do  they  say*"  cries  Jones.     "  Indeed 
hat  I  am  sorry  to  repeat,  as  I  am  afraid  of  the  cou- 
quence  of  it  to  you.     They  say  that  they   were 
too  great  a  distance  to  overhear  any  words  that 
ssed  between  you ;  but  they  both  agree  that  the 
st  blow  was  given  by  you."     "  Then,   upon  my 
ul,"  answered  Jones,   "  they  injure  me.     He  not 
ly   struck  me    first,  but  struck  me  without  the 
ist  provocation.     What  should  induce  those  vil- 


lains to  accuse  me  falsely?"  "  Nay,  that  I  cannot 
guess,"  said  Nishtingale,  "  and  if  you  yourself, 
and  I,  who  am  so  heartily  your  friend,  cannot  con- 
ceive a  reason  why  they  should  belie  you,  what  rea- 
son will  an  indifferent  court  of  justice  be  able  to 
assign  why  they  should  not  believe  them  1  I  re- 
peated the  question  to  them  several  times,  and  so 
did  another  gentleman  who  was  present,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  seafaring  man,  and  who  really  acted  a 
very  friendly  part  by  you  ;  for  he  begged  them  often 
to  consider  that  there  was  the  life  of  a  man  in  the 
case ;  and  asked  them  over  and  over,  if  they  were 
certain;  to  which  they  both  answered,  that  they 
were,  and  would  abide  by  their  evidence  upon  oath. 
For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  recollect  your- 
self; for,  if  this  should  appear  to  be  the  fact,  it  will 
be  your  business  to  think  in  time  of  making  the  best 
of  your  interest.  I  would  not  shock  you  ;  but  you 
know,  I  believe  the  severity  of  the  law,  whatever 
verbal  provocations  may  have  been  given  you." 
"  Alas !  my  friend,"  cries  Jones,  "  what  interest 
hath  such  a  wretch  as  I  ?  Besides,  do  you  think  I 
would  even  wish  to  live  with  the  reputation  of  a 
murderer  1  If  I  had  any  friends  (as,  alas !  I  have 
none),  could  I  have  the  confidence  to  solicit  them 
to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  a  man  condemned  for  the 
blackest  crime  in  human  nature*  Believe  me,  I 
have  no  such  hope  ;  but  I  have  some  reliance  on  a 
throne  still  greatly  superior  ;  which  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, afford  me  all  the  protection  I  merit." 

He  then  concluded  with  many  solemn  aad  vehe- 
ment protestations  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  at 
first  asserted. 

The  faith  of  Nightingale  was  now  again  staggered, 
and  began  to  incline  to  credit  his  friend,  when  Mrs. 
Miller  appeared,  and  made  a  sorrowful  report  of  the 
success  of  her  embassy ;  which  when  Jones  had 
heard,  he  cried  out  most  heroically,  "  Well,  my 
friend,  I  am  now  indifferent  as  to  what  shall  hap- 
pen, at  least  with  regard  to  my  life  ;  and  if  it  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  make  an  atonement  with 
that  for  the  blood  I  have  spilt,  I  hope  the  Divine 
Goodness  will  one  day  suffer  my  honour  to  be 
cleared,  and  that  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  at  least, 
will  be  believed,  so  far  as  to  justify  his  character." 

A  very  mournful  scene  now  passed  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  friends,  at  which,  as  few  readers 
would  have  been  pleased  to  be  present,  so  few,  I 
believe,  will  desire  to  hear  it  particularly  related. 
We  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  entrance  of  the 
turnkey,  who  acquainted  Jones  that  there  was  a 
lady  without  who  desired  to  speak  with  him  when 
he  was  at  leisure. 

Jones  declared  his  surprise  at  this  message.  He 
>  said,  "  He  knew  no  lady  in  the  world  whom  he 
could  possibly  expect  to  see  there."  However,  as 
he  saw  no  reason  to  decline  seeing  any  person, 
Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  Nightingale  presently  took 
their  leave,  and  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  lady  ad- 
mitted. 

If  Jones  Tras  surprised  at  the  news  of  a  visit  from 
a  lady,  how  greatly  was  he  astonished  when  he  dis- 
covered this  lady  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Waters ! 
In  this  astonishment  then  we  shall  leave  him  a  while, 
in  order  to  cure  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  who  will 
likewise,  probably,  not  a  little  wonder  at  the  arrival 
of  this  lady. 

Who  this  Mrs.  Waters  was,  the  reader  pretty  well 
knows  ;  what  she  was,  he  must  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
He  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  remember  that  this 
lady  departed  from  Upton  in  the  same  coach  with 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  other  Irish  gentleman,  and 
in  their  company  travelled  to  Bath. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  office  in  the  gift  of  Mr. 
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Fitzpatrick  at  that  time  vacant,  namely  that  of  a 
wife ;  for  the  lady  who  had  lately  filled  that  office 
had  resigned,  or  at  least  deserted  her  duty.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  therefore,  having  thoroughly  examined 
Mrs.  Waters  on  the  road,  found  her  extremely  fit 
for  the  place,  which,  on  their  arrival  at  Bath,  he  pre- 
sently conferred  upon  her,  and  she  without  any 
scruple  accepted.  As  husband  and  wife  this  gentle- 
man and  lady  continued  together  all  the  time  they 
stayed  at  Bath,  and  as  hushand  and  wife  they  ar- 
rived together  in  town. 

Whether  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  so  wise  a  man  as 
not  to  part  with  one  good  thing  till  he  had  secured 
another,  which  he  had  at  present  only  a  prospect 
of  regaining ;  or  whether  Mrs.  Waters  had  so  well 
discharged  her  office,  that  he  intended  still  to  retain 
her  as  principal,  and  to  make  his  wife  (as  is  often 
the  case)  only  her  deputy,  I  will  not  say ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  he  never  mentioned  his  wife  to  her,  never 
communicated  to  her  the  letter  given  him  by  Mrs. 
Western,  nor  ever  once  hinted  his  purpose  of  repos- 
sessing his  wife  ;  much  less  did  he  ever  mention  the 
name  of  Jones.  For,  though  he  intended  to  fight 
with  him  wherever  he  met  him,  he  did  not  imitate 
those  prudent  persons  who  think  a  wife,  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  sometimes  a  whole  family,  the  safest 
seconds  on  these  occasions.  The  first  account  there- 
fore which  she  had  of  all  this  was  delivered  to  her 
from  his  lips,  after  he  was  brought  home  from  the 
tavern  where  his  wound  had  been  dressed. 

As  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  however,  had  not  the  clearest 
way  of  telling  a  story  at  any  time,  and  was  now, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  confused  than  usual,  it  was 
some  time  before  she  discovered  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  him  this  wound  was  the  very  same 
person  from  whom  her  heart  had  received  a  wound, 
which,  though  not  of  a  mortal  kind,  was  yet  so  deep 
that  it  had  left  a  considerable  scar  behind  it.  But 
no  sooner  was  she  acquainted  that  Mr.  Jones  himself 
was  the  man  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house for  this  supposed  murder,  than  she  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  committing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to 
the  care  of  his  nurse,  and  hastened  away  to  visit  the 
conqueror. 

She  now  entered  the  room  with  an  air  of  gaiety, 
which  received  an  immediate  check  from  the  melan- 
choly aspect  of  poor  Jones,  who  started  and  blessed 
himself  when  he  saw  her.  Upon  which  she  said, 
"  Nay,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise ;  I  believe  you 
did  not  expect  to  see  me ;  for  few  gentlemen  are  trou- 
bled here  with  visits  from  any  lady,  unless  a  wife. 
You  see  the  power  you  have  over  me,  Mr.  Jones. 
Indeed,  I  little  thought,  when  we  parted  at  Upton, 
that  our  next  meeting  would  have  been  in  such  a 
place."  "  Indeed,  madam,"  says  Jones,  "  I  must 
look  upon  this  visit  as  kind  ;  few  will  follow  the 
miserable,  especially  to  such  dismal  habitations." 
"  I  protest,  Mr.  Jones,"  says  she,  "  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  you  are  the  same  agreeable  fellow 
I  saw  at  Upton.  Why,  your  face  is  more  miserable 
than  any  dungeon  in  the  universe.  What  can  be 
the  matter  with  you1?"  "  I  thought,  madam,"  said 
Jones,  "  as  you  knew  of  my  being  here,  you  knew 
the  unhappy  reason."  "  Pugh !"  says  she,  "you 
have  pinked  a  man  in  a  duel,  that  's  all."  Jones 
expressed  some  indignation  at  this  levity,  and  spoke 
with  the  utmost  contrition  for  what  had  happened. 
To  which  she  answered,  "  Well,  then,  sir,  if  you 
take  it  s&  much  to  heart,  I  will  relieve  you ;  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  dead,  and,  I  am  pretty  confident,  is  in 
no  danger  of  dying.  The  surgeon,  indeed,  who  first 
dressed  him  was  a  young  fellow,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  representing  his  case  to  be  as  bad  as  possible,  that 
he  might  have  the  more  honour  from  curing  him  : 


but  the  king's  surgeon  hath  seen  him  since,  and  say?, 
unless  from  a  fever,  of  which  there  are  at  present  no 
symptoms,  he  apprehends  not  the  least  danger  of 
life."  Jones  showed  great  satisfaction  in  his  coun- 
tenance at  this  report ;  upon  which  she  affirmed  the 
truth  of  it,  adding,  "  By  the  most  extraordinary  acci- 
dent in  the  world  I  lodge  at  the  same  house ;  and  I 
have  seen  the  gentleman,  and  I  promise  you  he  doth 
you  justice,  and  says,  whatever  be  the  consequence, 
that  he  was  entirely  the  aggressor,  and  that  you  was 
not  in  the  least  to  blame." 

Jones  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the 
account  which  Mrs.  Waters  brought  him.  He  then 
informed  her  of  many  things  which  she  well  knew 
before,  as  who  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was,  the  occasion  of 
his  resentment,  &c.  He  likewise  told  her  several 
facts  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  as  the  adventure  of 
the  muff,  and  other  particulars,  concealing  only  the 
name  of  Sophia.  He  then  lamented  the  follies  and 
vices  of  which  he  had  been  guilty;  every  one  of 
which,  he  said,  had  been  attended  with  such  ill  con- 
sequences, that  he  should  be  unpardonable  if  he  did 
not  take  warning,  and  quit  those  vicious  courses  for 
the  future.  He  lastly  concluded  with  assuring  her 
of  his  resolution  to  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  happen  to  him. 

Mrs.  Waters  with  great  pleasantry  ridiculed  all 
this,  as  the  effects  of  low  spirits  and  confinement. 
She  repeated  some  witticisms  about  the  devil  when 
he  was  sick,  and  told  him,  "  She  doubted  not  but 
shortly  to  see  him  at  liberty,  and  as  lively  a  fellow  as 
ever  ;  and  then,"  says  she,  "  I  don't  question  but 
your  conscience  will  be  safely  delivered  of  all  these  ^ 
qualms  that  it  is  now  so  sick  in  breeding." 

Many  more  things  of  this  kind  she  uttered,  some 
of  which  it  would  do   her  no  great  honour,  in  the  I 
opinion  of  some  readers,  to  remember  ;  nor  are  we  Iff 
quite  certain  but  that  the  answers  made  by  Jones  K 
would  be  treated  with  ridicule  by  others.     We  shall   I 
therefore  suppress  the  rest  of  this  conversation,  and    : 
only  observe  that  it  ended  at  last  with  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  Jones     f 
than  of  the  lady ;  for  the  former  was  greatly  trans- 
ported with  the  news  she  had  brought  him  ;  but  the 
latter  was  not  altogether  so  pleased  with  the  peni- 
tential behaviour  of  a  man  whom  she  had,  at  her 
first  interview,  conceived  a  very  different  opinion  of   I 
from  what  she  now  entertained  of  him. 

Thus  the  melancholy  occasioned  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Nightingale  was  pretty  well  effaced  ;  but 
dejection  into  which   Mrs.  Miller  had  thrown 
still  continued.     The  account  she  gave  so  well 
lied  with  the  words  of  Sophia  herself  in  her  letter, 
that  he  made  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she  had 
disclosed  his  letter  to  her  aunt,  and  had  taken  a  fixed 
resolution   to    abandon   him.      The    torments   this 
thought  gave  him  were  to  be  equalled  only  by  a 
piece  of  news  which  fortune  had  yet  in  store  for  him, 
and   which    we   shall   communicate   in  the   second 
chapter  of  the  ensuing  book. 


BOOK  XVIII. 

CONTAINING    ABOUT    SIX    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  farewell  to  the  reader. 
WE  are  now,  reader,  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  our 
long  journey.  As  we  have,  therefore,  travelled  toge-  |' 
ther  through  so  many  pages,  let  us  behave  to  one 
another  like  fellow  travellers  in  a  stage  coach,  who 
have  passed  several  days  in  the  company  of  ench 
other  ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  any  bickerings  or 
little  animosities  which  may  have .  occurred  on  the 
road,  generally  make  all  up  at  last,  and  mount,  for 
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the  last  time,  into  their  vehicle  with  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour  ;  since  after  this  one  stage,  it  may 
possibly  happen  to  us,  as  it  commonly  happens  to 
them,  never  to  meet  more. 

A>  I  have  here  taken  up  this  simile,  give  me  leave  to 
carry  it  a  little  farther.  I  intend,  then,  in  this  last 
book,  to  imitate  the  good  company  I  have  mentioned 
in  their  last  journey.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
all  jokes  and  raillery  are  at  this  time  laid  aside ; 
whatever  characters  any  of  the  passengers  have  for 
the  jest-sake  personated  on  the  road  are  now  thrown 
oif,  and  the  conversation  is  usually  plain  and  serious. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  I  have  now  and  then,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  indulged  any  pleasantry  for 
thy  entertainment,  I  shall  here  lay  it  down.  The 
variety  of  matter,  indeed,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
'ram  into  this  book,  will  afford  no  room  for  any  of 
those  ludicrous  observations  which  I  have  elsewhere 
made,  and  which  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
vented thee  from  taking  a  nap  when  it  was  beginning 
to  steal  upon  thee.  In  this  last  book  thou  wilt  find 
nothing  (or  at  most  very  little)  of  that  nature.  All 
will  be  plain  narrative  only ;  and,  indeed,  when  thou 
last  perused  the  many  great  events  which  this  book 
will  produce,  thou  wilt  think  the  number  of  pages 
contained  in  it  scarce  sufficient  to  tell  the  story. 

And  now,  my  friend,  I  take  this  opportunity  (as  I 
shall  have  no  other)  of  heartily  wishing  thee  well. 
If  I  have  been  an  entertaining  companion  to  thee,  I 
jromise  thee  it  is  what  I  have  desired.  If  in  any- 
hing  I  have  offended,  it  was  really  without  any 
nteiition.  Some  things,  perhaps,  here  said  may 
have  hit  thee  or  thy  friends ;  but  I  do  most  solemnly 
declare  they  were  not  pointed  at  thee  or  them.  I 
question  not  but  thou  hast  been  told,  among  other 
stories  of  me,  that  thou  wast  to  travel  with  a  very 
icurrilous  fellow  ;  but  whoever  told  thee  so  did  me 
in  injury.  No  man  detests  and  despises  scurrility 
nore  than  myself;  nor  hath  any  man  more  reason  ; 
"or  none  hath  ever  been  treated  with  more  ;  and 
vhat  is  a  very  severe  fate,  I  have  had  some  of  the 
ibusive  writings  of  those  very  men  fathered  upon 
ne,  who,  in  other  of  their  works,  have  abused  me 
hemselves  with  the  utmost  virulence. 

All  these  works,  however,  I  am  well  convinced, 
rill  be  dead  long  before  this  page  shall  offer  itself 
thy  perusal ;  for  however  short  the  period  may  be 
f  my  own  performances,  they  will  most  probably 
utlive  their  own  infirm  author,  and  the  weekly 
reductions  of  his  abusive  cotemporaries. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Containing  a  very  tragical  incident. 
THILE   Jones  was    employed  in  those   unpleasant 
jieditations,  with  which  we  left  him  tormenting  him- 
pf,  Partridge  came  stumbling  into  the  room  with 
Is  face  paler  than  ashes,  his  eyes  fixed  in  his  head, 
I  s  hair  standing  an  end,   and  e'very  limb  trembling. 
li  short,  he  looked  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  seen 
1  spectre,  or  had  he,  indeed,  been  a  spectre  himself. 
I  Jones,   who  was  little  subject  to  fear,  could  not 
old  being  somewhat  shocked  with  this  sudden  ap- 
'arauce.     He  did,  indeed,  himself  change  colour, 
lid  his  voice  a  little  filtered  while  he  asked  him, 
That  was  the  matter  1 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Partridge,  "  you  will  not  be 
hgry  with  me.  Indeed  I  did  not  listen,  but  I  was 
I'liged  to  stay  in  the  outward  room.  I  am  sure  I 
I  sh  I  had  been  a  hundred  miles  off,  rather  than 
l.ve  heard  what  I  have  heard."  "  Why,  what  is 
13  matter  1"  said  Jones.  "  The  matter,  sir  ?  O  good 
leaven'."  answered  Partridge,  "was  that  woman 
lu>  is  just  gone  out  the  woman  who  was  with  you 
Upton  1"  "She  was,  Partridge,"  cried  Jones. 


"  And  did  you  really,  sir,  go  to  bed  with  that  wo- 
man 1"  said  he,  trembling. — "I  am  afraid  what 
passed  between  us  is  no  secret,"  said  Jones. — "  Nay, 
but  pray,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  answer  me,"  cries 
Partridge.  "  You  know  I  did,"  cries  Jones.  "  "Why 
then,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul,  and  for- 
give you,"  cries  Partridge  ;  "but  assure  as  I  stand  here 
alive,  you  have  been  a-bed  with  your  own  mother." 

Upon  these  words  Jones  became  in  a  moment  a 
greater  picture  of  horror  than  Partridge  himself. 
He  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  both  stood  staring  wildly  at  each 
other.  At  last  his  words  found  way,  and  in  an 
interrupted  voice  he  said,  "  How !  how  !  what 's  this 
you  tell  me?"  "  Nay,  sir,"  cries  Partridge,  "I  have 
not  breath  enough  left  to  tell  you  now,  but  what  I 
have  said  is  most  certainly  true.  — That  woman  who 
now  went  out  is  your  own  mother.  How  unlucky 
was  it  for  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not  happen  to  see  her 
at  that  time,  to  have  prevented  it !  Sure  the  devil 
himself  must  have  contrived  to  bring  about  this 
wickedness." 

"  Sure,"  cries  Jones,  "  Fortune  will  never  have 
done  with  me  till  she  hath  driven  me  to  distraction. 
But  why  do  I  blame  Fortune?  lam  myself  the 
cause  of  all  my  misery.  All  the  dreadful  mischiefs 
which  have  befallen  me  are  the  consequences  only  of 
my  own  folly  and  vice.  What  thou  hast  told  me, 
Partridge,  hath  almost  deprived  me  of  my  senses ! 
And  was  Mrs.  Waters,  then — but  why  do  I  ask  ?  for 

thou  must  certainly  know  her If  thou  hast  any 

affection  for  me,  nay,  if  thou  hast  any  pity,  let  me 
beseech  thee  to  fetch  this  miserable  woman  back 

again  to  me.     O  good  Heavens !  incest with  a 

mother!  To  what  am  I  reserved?"  He  then  fell 
into  the  most  violent  and  frantic  agonies  of  grief  and 
despair,  in  which  Partridge  declared  he  would  not 
leave  him  ;  but  at  last,  having  vented  the  first  torrent 
of  passion,  he  came  a  little  to  himself;  and  then, 
having  acquainted  Partridge  that  he  would  find  this 
wretched  woman  in  the  same  house  where  the 
wounded  gentleman  was  lodged,  he  despatched  him 
in  quest  of  her. 

If  the  reader  will  please  to  refresh  his  memory,  by 
turning  to  the  scene  at  Upton,  in  the  ninth  book, 
he  will  be  apt  to  admire  the  many  strange  accidents 
which  unfortunately  prevented  any  interview  be- 
tween Partridge  and  Mrs.  Waters,  when  she  spent  a 
whole  day  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  Instances  of  this 
kind  we  may  frequently  observe  in  life,  where  the 
greatest  events  are  produced  by  a  nice  train  of  little 
circumstances ;  and  more  than  one  example  of  this  may 
be  discovered  by  the  accurate  eye,  in  this  our  history. 

After  a  fruitless  search  of  two  or  three  hours 
Partridge  returned  back  to  his  master,  without  hav- 
ing seen  Mrs.  Waters.  Jones,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  desperation  at  his  delay,  was  almost  raving  mad 
when  he  brought  him  this  account.  He  was  not 
long,  however,  in  this  condition  before  he  received 
the  following  letter : 
"  SIR, 

"  SINCE  I  left  you  I  have  seen  a  gentleman, 
from  whom  I  have  learned  something  concerning  you 
which  greatly  surprises  and  affects  me  ;  but  as  I 
have  not  at  present  leisure  to  communicate  a  matter 
of  such  high  importance,  you  must  suspend  your 
curiosity  till  our  next  meeting,  which  shall  be  the 
first  moment  I  am  able  to  see  you.  O,  Mr.  Jones ! 
little  did  I  think,  when  I  passed  that  happy  day  at 
Upton,  the  reflection  upon  which  is  like  to  embitter 
all  my  future  life,  who  it  was  to  whom  I  owed  such 
perfect  happiness.  Believe  me  to  be  ever  sincerely 
your  unfortunate  «J.  WATERS. 

"  P.S.  I  would  have  you  comfort  yourself  as  much 
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as  possible,  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  in  no  manner  of 
danger ;  so  that,  whatever  other  grievous  crimes  you 
may  have  to  repent  of,  the  guilt  of  blood  is  not  among 
the  number." 

Jones  having  read  the  letter,  let  it  drop  (for  he 
was  unable  to  hold  it,  and  indeed  had  scarce  the 
use  of  any  one  of  his  faculties).  Partridge  took  it  up, 
and  having  received  consent  by  silence,  read  it  like- 
wise ;  nor  had  it  upon  him  a  less  sensible  effect. 
The  pencil,  and  not  the  pen,  should  describe  the 
horrors  which  appeared  in  both  their  countenances. 
While  they  both  remained  speechless  the  turnkey 
entered  the  room,  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
what  sufficiently  discovered  itself  in  the  faces  of 
them  both,  acquainted  Jones  that  a  man  without 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  This  person  was  pre- 
sently introduced,  and  was  no  other  than  Black 
George. 

As  sights  of  horror  were  not  so  usual  to-  George 
as  they  were  to  the  turnkey,  he  instantly  saw  the 
great  disorder  which  appeared  in  the  face  of  Jones. 
This  he  imputed  to  the  accident  that  had  happened, 
which  was  reported  in  the  very  worst  light  in  Mr. 
Western's  family ;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  gentleman  was  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  coming  to  a  shameful  end.  A  thought 
which  gave  him  much  uneasiness ;  for  George  wa« 
of  a  compassionate  disposition,  and  notwithstanding 
a  small  breach  of  friendship  which  he  had  been  over- 
tempted  to  commit,  was,  in  the  main,  not  insensible 
of  the  obligations  he  had  formerly  received  from  Mr. 
Jones. 

The  poor  fellow,  therefore,  scarce  refrained  from 
a  tear  at  the  present  sight.  He  told  Jones  he  was 
heartily  sorry  for  his  misfortunes,  and  begged  him 
to  consider  if  he  could  be  of  any  manner  of  service. 
"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  may  want  a  little 
matter  of  money  upon  this  occasion  ;  if  you  do,  sir, 
what  little  I  have  is  heartily  at  your  service." 

Jones  shook  him  very  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  him  many  thanks  for  the  kind  offer  he  had 
made  ;  but  answered,  "  He  had  not  the  least  want 
of  that  kind."  Upon  which  George  began  to  press 
his  services  more  eagerly  than  before.  Jones  again 
thanked  him,  with  assurances  that  he  wanted 
nothing  which  was  in  the  power  of  any  man  living 
to  give.  "  Come,  come,  my  good  master,"  an- 
swered George,  "  do  not  take  the  matter  so  much 
to  heart.  Things  may  end  better  than  you  ima- 
gine ;  to  he  sure  you  an't  the  first  gentleman  who 
hath  killed  a  man,  and  yet  come  off."  "  You 
are  wide  of  the  matter,  George,"  said  Partridge,  "  the 
gentleman  is  not  dead,  nor  like  to  die.  Don't  dis- 
turb my  master,  at  present,  for  he  is  troubled  about 
a  matter  in  which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  him 
any  good."  "  You  don't  know  what  I  may  be 
able  to  do,  Mr.  Partridge,"  answered  George ; 
"  if  his  concern  is  about  my  young  lady,  I  have 
some  news  to  tell  my  master."  "  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  George  1"  cried  Jones.  "  Hath  anything 
lately  happened  in  which  my  Sophia  is  concerned  1 
My  Sophia  !  how  dares  such  a  wretch  as  I  mention 
her  so  profanely."  "  I  hope  she  will  be  yours  yet," 
answered  George.  "  Why  yes,  sir,  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  about  her.  Madam  Western  hatli 
just  brought  madam  Sophia  home,  and  there  hath 
been  a  terrible  to  do.  I  could  not  possibly  learn 
the  very  right  of  it ;  but  my  master  he  hath  been  in 
a  vast  big  passion,  and  so  was  madam  Western,  and 
I  heard  her  say,  as  she  went  out  of  doors  into  her 
chair,  that  she  would  never  set  her  foot  in  master's 
house  again.  I  don't  know  what 's  the  matter,  not 
I,  but  everything  was  very  quiet  when  I  came  out ; 
but  Robin,  who  waited  at  supper,  said  he  had  never 


seen  the  squire  for  a  long  while  in  such  good  hu- 
mour with  young  madam ;  that  he  kissed  her 
several  times,  and  swore  she  should  be  her  own 
mistress,  and  he  never  would  think  of  confining 
her  any  more.  I  thought  this  news  would  please 
you,  and  so  I  slipped  out,  though  it  was  so  late, 
to  inform  you  of  it."  Mr.  Jones  assured  George 
that  it  did  greatly  please  him  ;  for  though  he  should 
never  more  presume  to  lift  his  eyes  towards  that  in- 
comparable creature,  nothing  could  so  much  relieve 
his  misery  as  the  satisfaction  he  should  always  have 
in  hearing  of  her  welfare. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  which  passed  at  the 
visit  is  not  important  enough  to  be  here  related.  The 
reader  will,  therefore,  forgive  us  this  abrupt  break- 
ing off,  and  be  pleased  to  hear  how  this  great  good- 
will of  the  squire  towards-  his  daughter  was  brought 
about. 

Mrs.  Western,  on  her  first  arrival  at  her  brother's 
lodging,  began  to  set  forth  the  great  honours  and 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  family  by 
the  match  with  lord  Fellamar,  which  her  niece 
had  absolutely  refused  ;  in  which  refusal,  when  the 
squire  took  the  part  of  his  daughter,  she  fell  im- 
mediately into  the  most  violent  passion,  and  so  irri- 
tated and  provoked  the  squire,  that  neither  his  pati- 
ence nor  his  prudence  could  bear  it  any  longer ; 
upon  which  there  ensued  between  them  both  so 
warm  a  bout  at  altercation,  that  perhaps  the  regions 
of  Billingsgate  never  equalled  it.  In.  the  heat  of 
this  scolding  Mrs.  Western  departed,  and  had  con- 
sequently no  leisure  to  acquaint  her  brother  with 
the  letter  which  Sophia  received,  which  might  have 
possibly  produced  ill  effects ;  but,  to  say  truth,  I 
believe  it  never  once  occurred  to  her  memory  at  this 
time. 

When  Mrs.  Western  was  gone  Sophia,  who  had 
been  hitherto  silent,  as  well  indeed  from  necessity 
as  inclination,  began  to  return  the  compliment  which 
her  father  had  made  her,  in  taking  her  part  against 
her  aunt,  by  taking  his  likewise  against  the  lady; 
This  was  the  first  time  of  her  so  doing,  and  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  the  squire.  Again, 
he  remembered  that  Mr.  Allworthy  had  insisted  on 
an  entire  relinquishment  of  all  violent  means  ;  and, 
indeed,  as  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  Jones  would 
be  hanged,  he  did  not  in  the  least  question  succeed- 
ing with  his  daughter  by  fair  means  ;  he  no\v,  there- 
fore, once  more  gave  a  loose  to  his  natural  fondness 
for  her,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  dutiful, 
grateful,  tender,  and  affectionate  heart  of  Sophia, 
that  had  her  honour,  given  to  Jones,  and  something 
else,  perhaps,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  been  re- 
moved, I  much  doubt  whether  she  would  not  hare 
sacrificed  herself  to  a  man  she  did  not  like,  to  have 
obliged  her  father.  She  promised  him  she  would 
make  it  the  whole  business  of  her  life  to  oblige  him, 
and  would  never  marry  any  man  against  his  con- 
sent ;  which  brought  the  old  man  so  near  to  his 
highest  happiness,  that  he  was  resolved  to  take  the 
other  step,  and  went  to  bed  completely  drunk. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Allworthy  visits  Old  Nightintfale  ;  with  a  strange  ducovery 
that  he  made  on  that  occasion. 

THE  morning  after  these  things  had  happened,  Mr. 
Allworthy  went,  according  to  his  promise,  to  -u*it 
old  Nightingale,  with  whom  his  authority  was  so 
great,  that,  after  having  sat  with  him  three  hours,  he 
at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  consent  to  see  his 

Here  an  accident  happened  ot  a  very  extraordinary 
kind  ;  one  indeed  of  those  strange  chances  whence 
very  good  and  grave  men  have  concluded  that  Prov:- 
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dence  often  interposes  in  the  discovery  of  the  most 
secret  villany,  in  order  to  caution  men  from  quitting 
the  paths  of  honesty,  however  warily,  they  tread  in 
those  of  vice. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  at  his  entrance  into  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's, saw  Black  George  ;  he  took  no  notice  of  him, 
nor  did  Black  George  imagine  he  had  perceived 
him. 

However,  when  their  conversation  on  the  princi- 
pal point  was  over,  Allworthy  asked  Nightingale, 
Whether  he  knew  one  George  Seagrim,  and  upon 
what  business  he  came  to  his  house  1  "  Yes,"  an- 
swered Nightingale,  "  I  know  him  very  well,  and 
a  most  extraordinary  fellow  he  is,  who,  in  these 
days,  hath  been  able  to  hoard  up  500J.  from  renting  a 
vei-y  small  estate  of  301.  a.  year."  "  And  is  this  the 
storywhichhehathtoldyoul" criesAllworthy.  "Nay, 
it  is  true,  I  promise  you,"  said  Nightingale,  "  for  I 
have  the  money  now  in  my  own  hands,  in  five  hank- 
bills,  which  I  am  to  lay  out  either  in  a  mortgage,  or 
in  some  purchase  in  the  north  of  England."  The 
bank-bills  were  no  sooner  produced  at  Allworthy's 
desire  than  he  blessed  himself  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  discovery.  He  presently  told  Nightingale  that 
these  bank-bills  were  formerly  his,  and  then  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  whole  affair.  As  there  are 
no  men  who  complain  more  of  the  frauds  of  business 
than  highwaymen,  gamesters,  and  other  thieves  of 
that  kind,  so  there  are  none  who  so  bitterly  exclaim 
against  the  frauds  of  gamesters,  &c.,  as  usurers, 
brokers,  and  other  thieves  of  this  kind ;  whether  it 
be  that  the  one  way  of  cheating  is  a  discountenance 
or  reflection  upon  the  other,  or  that  money,  which  is 
the  common  mistress  of  all  cheats,  makes  them  re- 
gard each  other  in  the  light  of  rivals  ;  but  Nightin- 
gale no  sooner  heard  the  story  than  he  exclaimed 
against  the  fellow  in  terms  much  severer  than  the 
justice  and  honesty  of  Allworthy  had  bestowed  on 
him. 

Allworthy  desired  Nightingale  to  retain  both  the 
money  and  the  secret  till  he  should  hear  farther 
from  him  ;  and,  if  he  should  in  the  mean  time  see  the 
fellow,  that  he  would  not  take  the  least  notice  to 
him  of  the  discovery  which  he  had  made.  He  then 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler in  a  very  dejected  condition,  on  account  of  the 
information  she  had  received  from  her  son-in-law. 
Mr.  Allworthy,  with  great  cheerfulness,  told  her 
that  he  had  much  good  news  to  communicate  ;  and, 
with  little  further  preface,  acquainted  her  that  he 
had  brought  Mr.  Nightingale  to  consent  to  see  his 
son,  and  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  to  effect  a  per- 
fect reconciliation  between  them ;  though  he  found 
the  father  more  soured  by  another  accident  of  the 
same  kind  which  had  happened  in  his  family.  He 
then  mentioned  the  running  away  of  the  uncle's 
daughter,  which  he  had  been  told  by  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  which  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  son-in-law 
did  not  yet  know. 

The  reader  may  suppose  Mrs.  Miller  received  this 
account  with  great  thankfulness,  and  no  less  plea- 
sure ;  but  so  uncommon  was  her  friendship  to  Jones, 
that  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  uneasiness  she 
suffered  for  his  sake-  did  not  overbalance  her  satis- 
faction at  hearing  a  piece  of  news  tending  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  her  own  family ;  nor  whether 
even  this  very  news,  as  it  reminded  her  of  the  obliga- 
tions she  had  to  Jones,  did  not  hurt  as  well  as  please 
her ;  when  her  grateful  heart  said  to  her,  "  While 
my  own  family  is  happy,  how  miserable  is  the  poor 
creature  to  whose  generosity  we  owe  the  beginning 
of  all  this  happiness !" 

Allworthy,  having  left  her  a  little  while  to  chew 
the  cud  (if  I  may  use  that  expression)  on  these  first 


tidings,  told  her  he  had  still  something  more  to  im- 
part, which  he  believed  would  give  her  pleasure. 
"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  I  have  discovered  a  pretty 
considerable  treasure  belonging  to  the  young  gentle- 
man, your  friend ;  but  perhaps,  indeed,  his  present 
situation  may  be  such  that  it  will  be  of  no  service 
to  him."  The  latter  part  of  the  speech  gave  Mrs. 
Miller  to  understand  who  was  meant,  and  she  an- 
swered with  a  sigh,  "  I  hope  not,  sir."  "I  hope  so 
too,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  with  all  my  heart ;  but  my 
nephew  told  me  this  morning  he  had  heard  a  very- 
bad  account  of  the  affair." "  Good  Heaven!  sir," 

said  she — "  Well,  I  must  not  speak,  and  yet  it  is 
certainly  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  hold  one's 
tongue  when  one  hears." -"  Sladam,"  said  All- 
worthy,  "you  may  say  whatever  you  please,  you 
know  me  too  well  to  think  I  have  a  prejudice 
against  any  one  ;  and  as  for  that  young  man,  I  assure 
you  I  should  be  heartily  pleased  to  find  he  could 
acquit  himself  of  everything,  and  particularly  of  this 
sad  affair.  You  can  testify  the  affection  I  have  for- 
merly borne  him.  The  world,  I  know,  censured  me 
for  loving  him  so  much.  I  did  not  withdraw  that 
affection  from  him  without  thinking  I  had  the 
justest  cause.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  should  be 
glad  to  find  I  have  been  mistaken."  Mrs.  Miller 
was  going  eagerly  to  reply,  when  a  servant  ac- 
quainted her  that  a  gentleman  without  desired  to 
speak  with  her  immediately.  Allworthy  then  in- 
quired for  his  nephew,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
been  for  some  time  in  his  room  with  the  gentleman 
who  used  to  come  to  him,  and  whom  Mr.  Allworthy 
guessing  rightly  to  be  Mr.  Bowling,  he  desired  pre- 
sently to  speak  with  him. 

When  Bowling  attended,  Allworthy  put  the  case 
of  the  bank-notes  to  him,  without  mentioning  any 
name,  and  asked  in  what  manner  such  a  person 
might  be  punished.  To  which  Bowling  answered, 
"  he  thought  he  might  be  indicted  on  the  Black  Act ; 
but  said,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  some  nicety,  it  would 
be  proper  to  go  to  counsel.  He  said  he  was  to 
attend  counsel  presently  upon  an  affair  of  Mr. 
Western's,  and  if  Mr.  Allworthy  pleased  he  would 
lay  the  case  before  them.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Miller,  opening  the  door,  cried^  "  I  ask 
pardon,  I  did  not  know  you  had  company  ;  but  All- 
worthy  desired  her  to  come  in,  saying  he  had 
finished  his  business.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bowling 
withdrew,  and  Mrs.  Miller  introduced  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale the  younger,  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
kindness  done  him  by  Allworthy ;  bat  she  had 
scarce  patience  to  let  the  young  gentleman  finish 
his  speech  before  she  interrupted  him,  saying. 
"  O  sir !  Mr.  Nightingale  brings  great  news  about 
poor  Mr.  Jones ;  he  hath  been  to  see  the  wounded 
gentleman,  who  is  out  of  all  danger  of  death,  and, 
what  is  more,  declares  he  fell  upon  poor  Mr. 
Jones  himself,  and  beat  him.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you 
would  not  have  Mr.  Jones  be  a  coward.  If  I  was  a 
man  myself,  I  am  sure,  if  any  man  was  to  strike  me, 
I  should  draw  my  sword.  Bo  pray,  my  dear,  tell 
Mr.  Allworthy,  teU  him  all  yourself."  Nightingale 
then  confirmed  what  Mrs  Miller  had  said  ;  and 
concluded  with  many  handsome  things  of  Jones, 
who  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  best-natured  fellows  in 
the  world,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  quar- 
relsome. Here  Nightingale  was  going  to  cease,  when 
Mrs.  Miller  again  begged  him  to  relate  all  the  many 
dutiful  expressions  he  had  heard  him  make  use  of 
towards  Mr.  Allworthy.  "  To  say  the  utmost  good 
of  Mr.  Allworthy,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  is  doing  no 
more  than  strict  justice,  and  can  have  no  merit  in 
it ;  but,  indeed,  I  must  say,  no  man  can  be  more 
sensible  of  the  obligations  he  hath  to  so  good  a  man 
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than  is  poor  Jones.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  convinced 
the  weight  of  your  displeasure  is  the  heaviest  bur- 
then he  lies  under.  He  hath  often  lamented  it  to 
me,  and  hath  as  often  protested  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  he  hath  never  been  intentionally  guilty  of 
any  offence  towards  you ;  nay,  he  hath  sworn  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  he  would 
have  his  conscience  upbraid  him  with  one  disre- 
spectful, ungrateful,  or  undutiful  thought  towards 
you.  But  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  presume 
to  intermeddle  too  far  in  so  tender  a  point."  "  You 
have  spoke  no  more  than  what  a  Christian  ought," 
cries  Mrs.  Miller.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Nightingale," 
answered  Allworthy,  "  I  applaud  your  generous 
friendship,  and  I  wish  he  may  merit  it  of  you.  I 
confess  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  report  you  bring  from 
this  unfortunate  gentleman ;  and,  if  that  matter 
should  turn  out  to  be  as  you  represent  it  (and,  in- 
deed, I  doubt  nothing  of  what  you  say),  I  may, 
perhaps,  in  time,  be  brought  to  think  better  than 
lately  I  have  of  this  young  man  ;  for  this  good  gen- 
tlewoman here,  nay,  all  who  know  me,  can  witness 
that  I  loved  him  as  dearly  as  if  he  had  been  my  own 
son.  Indeed,  I  have  considered  him  as  a  child  sent 
by  fortune  to  my  care.  I  still  remember  the 
innocent,  the  helpless  situation  in  which  I  found 
him.  I  feel  the  tender  pressure  of  his  little  hands 
at  this  moment.  He  was  my  darling,  indeed  he 
was."  At  which  words  he  ceased,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

As  the  answer  which  Mrs.  Miller  made  may  lead 
us  into  fresh  matters,  we  will  here  stop  to  account  for 
the  visible  alteration  in  Mr.  Allworthy's  mind,  and 
the  abatement  of  his  anger  to  Jones.  Revolutions 
of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  do  frequently  occur  in  his- 
tories and  dramatic  writers,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  the  history  or  play  draws  to  a  conclusion, 
and  are  justified  by  authority  of  authors  ;  yet,  though 
we  insist  upon  as  much  authority  as  any  author 
whatever,  we  shall  use  this  power  very  sparingly, 
and  never  but  when  we  are  driven  to  it  by  necessity, 
which  we  do  not  at  present  foresee  will  happen  in 
this  work. 

This  alteration  then  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Allworthy 
was  occasioned  by  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
Mr.  Square,  and  which  we  shall  give  the  reader  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  two  letters  in  very  different  styles. 
"  MY    WORTHY    FRIEND, 

"  I  INFORMED  you  in  my  last  that  I  was  forbid- 
den the  use  of  the  waters,  as  they  were  found  by 
experience  rather  to  increase  than  lessen  the  symp- 
toms of  my  distemper.  I  must  now  acquaint  you 
with  a  piece  of  news,  which,  I  believe,  will  afflict 
my  friends  more  than  it  hath  afflicted  me.  Dr. 
Harrington  and  Dr.  Brewster  have  informed  me  that 
there  is  no  hopes  of  my  recovery. 

"  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  the  great  use  of 
philosophy  is  to  learn  to  die.  I  will  not  therefore 
so  far  disgrace  mine  as  to  show  any  surprise  at  re- 
ceiving a  lesson  which  I  must  be  thought  to  have  so 
long  studied.  Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  one  page  of 
the  Gospel  teaches  this  lesson  better  than  all  the 
volumes  of  ancient  or  modern  philosophers.  The 
assurance  it  gives  us  of  another  life  is  a  much  stronger 
support  to  a  good  mind  than  all  the  consolations 
that  are  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  nature,  the 
emptiness  or  satiety  of  our  enjoyments  here,  or  any 
other  topic  of  those  declamations  which  are  some- 
times capable  of  arming  our  minds  with  a  stubborn 
patience  in  bearing  the  thoughts  of  death,  but  never 
of  raising  them  to  a  real  contempt  of  it,  and  much 


less  of  making  us  think  it  is  a  real  good.  I  would 
not  here  be  understood  to  throw  the  horrid  censure 
of  atheism,  or  even  the  absolute  denial  of  immortality, 
on  all  who  are  called  philosophers.  Many  of  that 
sect,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  have,  from  the  light 
of  reason,  discovered  some  hopes  of  a  future  state ; 
but,  in  reality,  that  light  was  so  faint  and  glimmering, 
and  the  hopes  were  so  uncertain  and  precarious,  that 
it  may  be  justly  doubted  on  which  side  their  belief 
turned.  Plato  himself  concludes  his  Phaedon  with 
declaring  that  his  best  arguments  amount  only  to 
raise  a  probability  ;  and  Cicero  himself  seems  rather 
to  profess  an  inclination  to  believe,  than  any  actual 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  immortality.  As  to  myself, 
to  be  very  sincere  with  you,  I  never  was  much  in 
earnest  in  this  faith  till  I  was  in  earnest  a  Christian. 

"  You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  latter  expres- 
sion ;  but  I  assure  you  it  hath  not  been  till  very 
lately  that  I  could,  with  truth,  call  myself  so.  The 
pride  of  philosophy  had  intoxicated  my  reason,  and 
the  sublimest  of  all  wisdom  appeared  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  the  Greeks  of  old,  to  be  foolishness.  God  hath, 
however,  been  so  gracious  to  show  me  my  error  in 
time,  and  to  bring  me  into  the  way  of  truth,  before 
I  sunk  into  utter  darkness  for  ever. 

"  I  find  myself  beginning  to  grow  weak,  I  shall 
therefore  hasten  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  letter. 

"When  I  reflect  on  the  actions  of  my  past  life,  I 
know  of  nothing  which  sits  heavier  upon  my  con- 
science than  the  injustice  I  have  been  guilty  of  to 
that  poor  wretch  your  adopted  son.  I  have,  indeed, 
not  only  connived  at  the  villany  of  others,  but  been 
myself  active  in  injustice  towards  him.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  friend,  when  I  tell  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  dying  man,  he  hath  been  basely  injured.  As  to 
the  principal  fact,  upon  the  misrepresentation  of  : 
which  you  discarded  him,  I  solemnly  assure  you  he  j 
is  innocent.  When  you  lay  upon  your  supposed 
deathbed,  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who 
testified  any  real  concern ;  and  what  happened  after- 
wards arose  from  the  wildness  of  his  joy  on  your 
recovery ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  from  the  base- 
ness of  another  person  (but  it  is  my  desire  to  justify 
the  innocent,  and  to  accuse  none).  Believe  me,  my 
friend,  this  young  man  hath  the  noblest  generosity 
of  heart,  the  most  perfect  capacity  for  friendship, 
the  highest  integrity,  and  indeed  every  virtue  which 
can  ennoble  a  man.  He  hath  some  faults,  but 
among  them  is  not  to  be  numbered  the  least  want  of 
duty  or  gratitude  towards  you.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  satisfied,  when  you  dismissed  him  from  your 
house,  his  heart  bled  for  you  more  than  for  himself. 

"  Worldly  motives  were  the  wicked  and  base  rea- 
sons of  my  concealing  this  from  you  so  long :  to 
reveal  it  now  I  can  have  no  inducement  but  the  desire 
of  serving  the  cause  of  truth,  of  doing  right  to  the 
innocent,  and  of  making  all  the  amends  in  my  power 
for  a  past  offence.  I  hope  this  declaration,  there- 
fore, will  have  the  effect  desired,  and  will  restore  ; 
this  deserving  young  man  to  your  favour ;  the  hear- 
ing of  which,  while  I  am  yet  alive,  will  afford  the  i 
utmost  consolation  to,  sir,  your  most  obliged,  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

"  THOMAS  SQUARE." 

The  reader  will,  after  this,  scarce  wonder  at  the 
revolution  so  visibly  appearing  in  Mr.  Allworthy, 
notwithstanding  he  received  from  Thwackum,  by 
the  same  post,  another  letter  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which  we  shall  here  add,  as  it  may  possibly  be 
the  last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  thu 
name  of  that  gentleman. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  AM  not  at  all  surprised  at  hearing  from  your     j 
worthy  nephew  a  fresh  instance    of  the  villany  of 
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Mr.  Square  the  atheist's  young  pupil.  I  shall  not 
wonder  at  any  murders  he  may  commit ;  and  I 
heartily  pray  that  your  own  blood  may  not  seal  up 
his  final  commitment  to  the  place  of  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

"  Though  you  cannot  want  sufficient  calls  to  re- 
pentance for  the  many  unwarrantable  weaknesses 
exemplified  in  your  behaviour  to  this  wretch,  so 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  your  own  lawful  family, 
and  of  your  character ;  I  say,  though  these  may 
sufficiently  be  supposed  to  prick  and  goad  your  con- 
science at  this  season,  I  should  yet  be  wanting  to 
my  duty,  if  I  spared  to  give  you  some  admonition  in 
order  to  bring  you  to  a  due  sense  of  your  errors.  I 
therefore  pray  you  seriously  to  consider  the  judg- 
ment which  is  likely  to  overtake  this  wicked  villain ; 
and  let  it  serve  at  least  as  a  warning  to  you,  that  you 
may  not  for  the  future  despise  the  advice  of  one 
who  is  so  indefatigable  in  his  prayers  for  yourwelfare. 

"Had  not  my  hand  been  withheld  from  due  cor- 
rection, I  had  scourged  much  of  this  diabolical  spirit 
out  of  a  boy,  of  whom  from  his  infancy  I  discovered 
the  devil  had  taken  such  entire  possession.  But  re- 
flections of  this  kind  now  come  too  late. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  given  away  the  living  of 
Westerton  so  hastily.  I  should  have  applied  on 
that  occasion  earlier,  had  I  thought  you  would  not 

have  acquainted  me  previous  to  the  disposition. 

Your  objection  to  pluralities  is  being  righteous  over- 
much. If  there  were  any  crime  in  the  practice,  so 
many  godly  men  would  not  agree  to  it.  If  the  vicar 
of  Aldergrove  should  die  (as  we  hear  he  is  in  a  de- 
clining way),  I  hope  you  will  think  of  me,  since  I 
am  certain  you  must  be  convinced  of  my  most  sin- 
cere attachment  to  your  highest  welfare — a  welfare 
to  which  all  worldly  considerations  are  as  trifling  as 
the  small  tithes  mentioned  in  scripture  are,  when 
compared  to  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law.  I  am, 
sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  ROGER  THWACKTM." 

This  was  the  first  time  Thwackum  ever  wrote  in 
this  authoritative  style  to  Allworthy,  and  of  this  he 
had  afterwards  sufficient  reason  to  repent,  as  in/ the 
case  of  those  who  mistake  the  highest  degree  of 
goodness  for  the  lowest  degree  of  weakness.  All- 
worthy  had  indeed  never  liked  this  man.  He  knew 
him  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured  ;  he  also  knew  that 
his  divinity  itself  was  tinctured  with  his  temper,  and 
such  as  in  many  respects  he  himself  did  by  no  means 
approve  ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  most  indefatigable  in  teaching  the  two 
lads.  Add  to  this,  the  strict  severity  of  his  life  and 
manners,  an  unimpeached  honesty,  and  a  most  de- 
vout attachment  to  religion.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
though  Allworthy  did  not  esteem  nor  love  the  man, 
yet  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  part  with  a 
tutor  to  the  boys,  who  was,  both  by  learning  and 
industry,  extremely  well  qualified  for  his  office  ;  and 
he  hoped,  that  as  they  were  bred  up  in  his  own 
house,  and  under  his  own  eye,  he  should  be  able 
to  correct  whatever  was  wrong  in  Thwackum' s  in- 
structions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  the  history  is  continued. 

MR.  ALLWORTHY,  in  his  last  speech,  had  recollected 
some  tender  ideas  concerning  Jones,  which  had 
brought  tears  into  the  good  man's  eyes.  This  Mrs. 
Miller  observing,  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  sir,  your  good- 
ness to  this  poor  young  man  is  known,  notwith- 
standing all  your  care  to  conceal  it ;  but  there  is  not 
a  single  syllable  of  truth  in  what  those  villains  said. 
Mr.  Nightingale  hath  now  discovered  the  whole 


matter.  It  seems  these  fellows  were  employed  by  a 
lord,  who  is  a  rival  of  poor  Mr.  Jones,  to  have 

pressed   him  on  board  a  ship. 1  assure  them  1 

don't  know  who  they  will  press  nest.  Mr.  Night- 
ingale here  hath  seen  the  officer  himself,  who  is  a 
very  pretty  gentleman,  and  hath  told  him  all,  and  is 
very  sorry  for  what  he  undertook,  which  he  would 
never  have  done,  had  he  known  Mr.  Jones  to  have 
been  a  gentleman ;  but  he  was  told  that  he  was  a 
common  strolling  vagabond." 

Allworthy  stared  at  all  this,  and  declared  he  was 
a  stranger  to  every  word  she  said.  "  Yes,  sir."  an- 
swered she,  "  I  believe  you  are. It  is  a  very 

different  story,  I  believe,  from  what  those  fellows 
told  the  lawyer." 

"  What  lawyer,  madam  ?  what  is  it  you  mean  1" 
said  Allworthy.  "  Nay,  nay,"  said  she,  "  this  is  so 
like  you  to  deny  your  own  goodness:  but  Mr. 
Nightingale  here  saw  him."  "Saw whom, madam  1" 
answered  he.  "  Why,  your  lawyer,  sir,"  said  she, 
"  that  you  so  kindly  sent  to  inquire  into  the  affair."' 
"  I  am  still  in  the  dark,  upon  my  honour,"  said 
Allworthy.  "  Why  then  do  you  tell  him,  my  dear 
sir,"  cries  she.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Nightingale, 
"  I  did  see  that  very  lawyer  who  went  from  you 
when  I  came  into  the  room,  at  an  alehouse  in 
Aldersgate,  in  company  with  two  of  the  fellows  who 
were  employed  by  lord  Fellamar  to  press  Mr.  Jones, 
and  who  were  by  that  means  present  at  the  un- 
happy rencounter  between  him  and  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick."  "  I  own,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  "  when 
I  saw  this  gentleman  come  into  the  room  to  you, 
I  told  Mr.  Nightingale  that  I  apprehended  you  had 
sent  him  thither  to  inquire  into  the  affair."  All- 
worthy  showed  marks  of  astonishment  in  his  counte- 
nance at  this  news,  and  was  indeed  for  two  or 
three  minutes  struck  dumb  by  it.  At  last,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Nightingale,  he  said,  "  I  must  con- 
fess myself,  sir,  more  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me 
than  I  have  ever  been  before  at  anything  in  my 
whole  life.  Are  you  certain  this  was  the  gentleman  t" 
"  I  am  most  certain,"  answered  Nightingale.  "  At 
Aldersgate!"  cries  Allworthy.  "And  was  you  in 
company  with  this  lawyer  and  the  two  fellows  1" — 
"  I  was  sir,"  said  the  other,  "very  near  half  an  hour." 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  Allworthy,  "  and  in  what  manner 
did  the  lawyer  behave  1  did  you  hear  all  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  fellows!"  "  No,  sir,"  an- 
swered Nightingale,  "  they  had  been  together  be- 
fore I  came. — In  my  presence  the  lawyer  said  little  ; 
but,  after  I  had  several  times  examined  the  fellows, 
who  persisted  in  a  story  directly  contrary  to  what  I 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Jones,  and  which  I  find  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  was  a  rank  falsehood,  the  lawyer  then 
desired  the  fellows  to  say  nothing  but  what  was  the 
truth,  and  seemed  to  speak  so  much  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jones,  that,  when  I  saw  the  same  person  with  you, 
I  concluded  your  goodness  had  prompted  you  to  send 
him  thither."  —  "  And  did  y.ou  not  send  him 
thither  1"  says  Mrs.  Miller.  —  "  Indeed  I  did 
not,"  answered  Allworthy ;  "  nor  did  I  know  he 
had  gone  on  such  an  errand  till  this  moment." — "  I 
see  it  all !"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  "  upon  my  soul,  I  see 
it  all '.  No  wonder  they  have  been  closeted  so  close 
lately.  Son  Nightingale,  let  me  beg  you  run  for 

these  fellows  immediately find  them  out  if  they 

are  above  ground.     I  will   go   myself" "  Dear 

madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "  be  patient,  and  do  me 
the  favour  to  send  a  servant  up  stairs  to  call  Mr. 
Bowling  hither,  if  he  be  in  the  house,  or,  if  not,  Mr. 
Blifil."  Mrs.  Miller  went  out  muttering  some- 
thing to  herself,  and  presently  returned  with  an  an- 
swer, "  That  Mr.  Bowling  was  gone  ;  but  that 
t'other,"  as  she  called  him,  "  was  coming." 

s  2 
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Allworthy  was  of  a  cooler  disposition  than  the 
good  woman,  whose  spirits  were  all  up  in  arms  in 
the  cause  of  her  friend.  He  was  not  however  with- 
out some  suspicions  which  were  near  akin  to  hers. 
When  Blifil  came  into  the  room,  he  asked  him  with 
a  very  serious  countenance,  and  with  a  less  friendly 
look  than  he  had  ever  before  given  him,  "  Whether 
he  knew  anything  of  Mr.  Bowling's  having  seen 
any  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  duel 
between  Jones  and  another  gentleman'?" 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  question 
which  comes  by  surprise  on  a  man  whose  business 
it  is  to  conceal  truth,  or  to  defend  falsehood.  For 
which  reason  those  worthy  personages,  whose  noble 
office  it  is  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  take  the  utmost  care,  by  frequent 
previous  examination,  to  divine  every  question  which 
may  be  asked  their  clients  on  the  day  of  trial,  that 
they  may  be  supplied  with  proper  and  ready  answers, 
which  the  most  fertile  invention  cannot  supply  in  an 
instant.  Besides,  the  sudden  and  violent  iinpulse  on 
the  blood,  occasioned  by  these  surprises,  causes 
frequently  such  an  alteration  in  the  countenance, 
that  the  man  is  obliged  to  give  evidence  against 
himself.  And  such  indeed  were  the  alterations 
which  the  countenance  of  Blifil  underwent  from  this 
sudden  question,  that  we  can  scarce  blame  the 
eagerness  of  Mrs.  Miller,  who  immediately  cried  out, 
"  Guilty,  upon  my  honour !  guilty,  upon  my  soul !" 

Mr.  Allworthy  sharply  rebuked  her  for  this  im- 
petuosity ;  and  then  turning  to  Blifil,  who  seemed 
sinking  into  the  earth,  he  said,  "  Why  do  you  he- 
sitate, sir,  at  giving  me  an  answer1?  You  cer- 
tainly must  have  employed  him ;  for  he  would 
not,  of  his  own  accord,  I  believe,  have  undertaken 
such  an  errand,  and  especially  without  acquaint- 
ing me." 

Blifil  then  answered,  "  I  own,  sir,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offence,  yet  may  I  hope  your  par- 
doiit" "  My  pardon,"  said  Allworthy,  very  ang- 
rily.  "  Nay,  sir,"  answered  Blifil,  "  I  knew  you 

would  be  offended ;  yet  surely  my  dear  uncle  will 
forgive  the  effects  of  the  most  amiable  of  human 
weaknesses.  Compassion  for  those  who  do  not 
deserve  it,  I  own  is  a  crime  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  crime 
from  which  you  yourself  are  not  entirely  free.  I 
know  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  in  more  than  one 
instance  to  this  very  person ;  and  I  will  own  I  did 
send  Mr.  Bowling,  not  on  a  vain  and  fruitless 
inquiry,  but  to  discover  the  witnesses,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  soften  their  evidence.  This,  sir,  is  the  truth  ; 
which,  though  I  intended  to  conceal  from  you,  I  will 
not  deny." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Nightingale,  "  this  is  the  light 
in  which  it  appeared  to  me  from  the  gentleman's 
behaviour." 

"Now,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "I  believe  you 
will  once  in  your  life  own  you  have  entertained  a 
wrong  suspicion,  and  are  not  so  angry  with  my 
nephew  as  you  was." 

Mrs.  Miller  was  silent ;  for,  though  she  could  not 
so  hastily  be  pleased  with  Blifil,  whom  she  looked 
upon  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  Jones,  yet  in  this 
particular  instance  he  had  imposed  upon  her  as 
well  as  upon  the  rest ;  so  entirely  had  the  devil 
stood  his  friend.  And,  indeed,  I  look  upon  the 
vulgar  observation,  "That  the  devil  often  deserts 
his  friends,  and  leaves  them  in  the  lurch,  to  be 
a  great  abuse  on  that  gentleman's  character."  Per- 
haps he  may  sometimes  desert  those  who  are  only 
his  cup  acquaintance ;  or  who  at  most,  are  but 
half  his  ;  but  he  generally  stands  by  those  who  are 
thoroughly  his  servants,  and  helps  them  off  in  all 
extremities,  till  their  bargain  expires. 


As  a  conquered  rebellion  strengthens  a  govern- 
ment, or  as  health  is  more  perfectly  established  by 
recovery  from  some  diseases ;  so  anger,  when  re- 
moved, often  gives  new  life  to  affection.  This  was 
the  case  of  Mr.  Allworthy;  for  Blifil  having  wiped 
of  the  greater  suspicion,  the  lesser,  which  had  In  en 
raised  by  Square's  letter,  sunk  of  course,  and  was 
forgotten;  and  Thwackum,  with  whom  ho  MUS 
greatly  offended,  bore  alone  all  the  reflections  which 
Square  had  cast  on  the  enemies  of  Jones. 

As  for  that  young  man,  the  resentment  of  Mr. 
Allworthy  began  more  and  more  to  abate  towards 
him.  He  told  Blifil,  "  He  did  not  only  forgive 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  good-nature,  but 
would  give  him  the  pleasure  of  following  his  ex- 
ample." Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller  with  a 
smile  which  would  have  become  an  angel,  he  cried, 
"  What  say  you,  madam  1  shall  we  take  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  all  of  us  together  pay  a  visit  to  your 
friend?  I  promise  you  it  is  not  the  first  visit  I 
have  made  in  a  prison." 

Every  reader,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  answer 
for  the  worthy  woman ;  but  they  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  good-nature,  and  be  well  acquainted  with 
friendship,  who  can  feel  what  she  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion. Few,  I  hope,  are  capable  of  feeling  what  now 
passed  in  the  mind  of  Blifil ;  but  those  who  are  will 
acknowledge  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
raise  any  objection  to  this  visit.  Fortune,  however, 
or  the  gentleman  lately  mentioned  above,  stood  his 
friend,  and  prevented  his  undergoing  so  great  a 
shock ;  for  at  the  very  instant  when  the  coach  was 
sent  for  Partridge  arrived,  and,  having  called  Mrs. 
Miller  from  the  company,  acquainted  her  with  the 
dreadful  accident  lately  come  to  light ;  and  hearing 
Mr.  Allworthy's  intention,  begged  her  to  find  some 
means  of  stopping  him  :  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  mat- 
ter must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  a  secret  from  him ; 
and  if  he  should  now  go,  he  will  find  Mr.  Jones 
and  his  mother,  who  arrived  just  as  I  left  him, 
lamenting  over  one  another  the  horrid  crime  they 
have  ignorantly  committed." 

The  poor  woman,  who  was  almost  deprived  of 
her  senses  at  his  dreadful  news,  was  never  less  ca- 
pable of  invention  than  at  present.  However,  as 
women  are  much  readier  at  this  than  men,  she  be- 
thought herself  of  an  excuse,  and,  returning  to  All- 
worthy,  said,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  be  surprised 
at  hearing  any  objection  from  me  to  the  kind 
proposal  you  just  now  made  ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid 
of  the  consequence  of  it,  if  carried  immediately 
into  execution.  You  must  imagine,  sir,  that  all 
the  calamities  which  have  lately  befallen  this  poor 
young  fellow  must  have  thrown  him  into  tin- 
lowest  dejection  of  spirits ;  and  now,  sir,  should 
we  all  on  a  sudden  fling  him  into  such  a  violent 
fit  of  joy,  as  I  know  your  presence  will  occasion, 
it  may  I  am  afraid,  produce  some  fatal  mischief. 
especially  as  his  servant,  who  is  without,  tells  me  he 
is  very  far  from  being  well." 

"  Is  his  servant  without  1"  cries  Allworthy  ;  "  pray 
call  him  hither.  I  will  ask  him  some  quest  ions 
concerning  his  master." 

Partridge  was  at  first  afraid  to  appear  before  Mr. 
Allworthy;  but  was  at  length  persuaded,  after  Mr". 
Miller,  who  had  often  heard  his  whole  story  fnun 
his  own  mouth,  had  promised  to  introduce  him. 

Allworthy  recollected  Partridge  the  moment  he 
came  into  the  room,  though  many  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  seen  him.  Mrs.  Miller,  therefore, 
might  have  spared  here  a  formal  oration,  in  which, 
indeed,  she  was  something  prolix  ;  for  the  reader,  I 
believe,  may  have  observed  already  that  the  good 
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woman,  among  other  things,  had  a  tongue  always 
ready  for  the  sen-ice  of  her  friends. 

:d  are  you,"  said  Allworthy  to  Partridge,  "the 
servant  of  Mr.  Jones  ?"  "  I  can't  say,  sir,"  answered 
he,  "  that  I  am  regularly  a  servant,  but  I  live  with 
him,  an  't  please  your  honour,  at  present.  Aon  sum 
qiuilis  eram,  as  your  honour  very  well  knows." 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  asked  him  many  questions 
concerning  Jones,  as  to  his  health,  and  other  mat- 
ters ;  to  all  which  Partridge  answered,  -without 
having  the  least  regard  to  what  was,  but  considered 
only  what  he  would  have  things  appear ;  for  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth  was  not  among  the  articles  of 
this  honest  fellow's  morality  or  his  religion. 

During  this  dialogue  Mr.  Nightingale  took  his 
leave,  and  presently  after  Mrs.  Miller  left  the  room, 
wheu  Allworthy  likewise  despatched  Blifil ;  for  he 
imagined  that  Partridge  when  alone  with  him  would 
be  more  explicit  than  before  company.  They  were 
no  sooner  left  in  private  together  than  Allworthy 
began,  as  in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  history  is  farther  continued. 
"  SURE,  friend,"  said  this  good  man,  "  you  are  the 
strangest  of  all  human  beings.  Not  only  to  have 
suffered  as  you  have  formerly  for  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  a  falsehood,  but  to  persist  in  it  thus  to 
the  last,  and  to  pass  thus  upon  the  world  for  a  ser- 
vant of  your  own  son !  What  interest  can  you  have 
in  all  this  ?  What  can  be  your  motive  ? " 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  Partridge,  falling  down  upon 
his  knees,  "  that  your  honour  is  prepossessed  against 
me,  and  resolved  not  to  believe  anything  I  say,  and, 
therefore,  what  signifies  my  protestations  1  but  yet 
there  is  one  above  who  knows  that  I  am  not  the 
father  of  this  young  man." 

"  How!"  said  Allworthy,  "will  you  yet  deny 
what  you  was  formerly  convicted  of  upon  such  un- 
answerable, such  manifest  evidence  ?  Nay,  what  a 
confirmation  is  your  being  now  found  with  this  very 
man,  of  all  which  twenty  years  ago  appeared  agajnst 
you '.  I  thought  you  had  left  the  country ;  nay,  I 
thought  you  had  been  long  since  dead. — In  what 
manner  did  you  know  anything  of  this  young  man  1 
Where  did  you  meet  with  him,  unless  you  had  kept 
some  correspondence  together  1  Do  not  deny  this  ; 
for  I  promise  you  it  will  greatly  raise  your  son  in 
my  opinion,  to  find  that  he  hath  such  a  sense  of 
filial  duty  as  privately  to  support  his  father  for  so 
many  years." 

"  If  your  honour  will  have  patience  to  hear  me," 
said  Partridge,  "  I  will  tell  you  all." — Being  bid  go 
on,  he  proceeded  thus :  "  When  your  honour  con- 
ceived that  displeasure  against  me,  it  ended  in  mf 
ruin  soon  after  ;  for  I  lost  my  little  school ;  and  the 
minister,  thinking  I  suppose  it  would  he  agreeable 
to  your  honour,  turned  me  out  from  the  office  of 
clerk;  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the 
barber's  shop,  which,  in  a  country  place  like  that, 
is  a  poor  livelihood ;  and  when  my  wife  died  (for 
till  that  time  I  received  a  pension  of  12/.  a-year 
[from  an  unknown  hand,  which  indeed  I  believe 
iwas  your  honour's  own,  for  nobody  that  ever  I 
"icard  of  doth  these  things  besides) — but,  as  I  was 

tying,  when  she  died,  this  pension  forsook  me ;  so 
it  now,  as  I  owed  two  or  three  small  debts,  which 

;gan  to  be  troublesome  to  me,  particularly  one* 

•hich  an  attorney  brought  up  by  law-charges  from 

•  This  is  a  fart  which  I  knew  happen  to  a  poor  clergyman 
In  Dorsetshire,  by  the  villany  of  an  attorney,  who.  not"  con- 
tented with  the  exorbitant  cost;  to  which  the  poor  man  was 
put  by  a  =in;;le  action,  brought  afterwards  another  action  on 
the  judj,nnent,  as  it  was  called.  A  method  frequently  used  to 


15».  to  near  30/.,  and  as  I  found  all  my  usual  means 
of  living  had  forsook  me,  I  packed  up  my  little  all 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  went  off. 

"  The  first  place  I  came  to  was  Salisbury,  where 
I  got  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  law,  and  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  that  ever  I 
knew,  for  he  was  not  only  good  to  me,  but  I  know 
a  thousand  good  and  charitable  acts  which  he  did 
while  I  staid  with  him ;  and  I  have  known  him 
often  refuse  business  because  it  was  paltry  and  op- 
pressive."— "  You  need  not  be  so  particular,"  said 
Allworthy ;  "  I  know  this  gentleman,  and  a  very 
worthy  man  he  is,  and  an  honour  to  his  profes- 
sion."  "  Well,  sir,"  continued  Partridge,  "  from 

hence  I  removed  to  Lymington,  where  I  was  above 
three  years  in  the  service  of  another  lawyer,  who  was 
likewise  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  to  be  sure 
one  of  the  merriest  gentlemen  in  England.  Well, 
sir,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  I  set  up  a  little 
school,  and  was  likely  to  do  well  again,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  most  unlucky  accident.  Here  I  kept  a 
pig  ;  and  one  day,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  this 
pig  broke  out,  and  did  a  trespass,  I  think  they  call 
it,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbours, 
who  was  a  proud,  revengeful  man,  and  employed  a 
lawyer,  one — one  —I  can't  think  of  his  name  ;  but 
he  sent  for  a  writ  against  me,  and  had  me  to  size. 
When  I  came  there,  Lord  of  mercy  upon  me — to 
hear  what  the  counsellors  said !  There  was  one 
that  told  my  lord  a  parcel  of  the  confoundedest  lies 
about  me ;  he  said  that  I  used  to  drive  my  hogs  into 
other  folk's  gardens,  and  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  at 
last,  he  said,  he  hoped  I  had  at  last  brought  my 
hogs  to  a  fair  market.  To  be  sure,  one  would  have 
thought,  that,  instead  of  being  owner  only  of  one 
poor  little  pig,  I  had  been  the  greatest  hog-merchant 
in  England.  Well — "  "Pray,"  said  Allworthy, 
"  do  not  be  so  particular,  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
your  son  yet."  "  O  it  was  a  great  many  years," 
answered  Partridge,  "  before  I  saw  my  son,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  him. — I  went  over  to  Ireland 
after  this,  and  taught  school  at  Cork  (for  that  one 
suit  ruined  me  again,  and  I  lay  seven  years  in  Win- 
chester jail)." "  Well,"  said  Allworthy,  "  pass 

that  over  till  your  return  to  England." — "  Then, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  about  half  a  year  ago  that  I 
landed  at  Bristol,  where  I  staid  some  time,  and  not 
finding  it  do  there,  and  hearing  of  a  place  between 
that  and  Gloucester  where  the  barber  was  just  dead, 
I  went  thither,  and  there  I  had  been  about  two 
months  when  Mr.  Jones  came  thither."  He  then 
gave  Allworthy  a  very  particular  account  of  their 
first  meeting,  and  of  everything,  as  well  as  he  could 
remember,  which  had  happened  from  that  day  to 
this ;  frequently  interlarding  his  story  with  pane- 
gyrics on  Jones,  and  not  forgetting  to  insinuate  the 
great  love  and  respect  which  he  had  for  Allworthy. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  "  Now,  sir,  I  have  told 
your  honour  the  whole  truth."  And  then  repeated 
a  most  solemn  protestation,  "  That  he  was  no  more 
the  father  of  Jones  than  of  the  pope  of  Rome  ;  and 
imprecated  the  most  bitter  curses  on  his  head,  if  he 
did  not  speak  truth." 

"  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  matter  V  cries  All- 
worthy.  "  For  what  purpose  should  you  so  strongly 
deny  a  fact  which  I  think  it  would  be  rather  your 
interest  to  own  1"  "Nay,  sir,"  answered  Partridge 
(for  he  could  hold  no  longer),  "  if  your  honour  will 
not  believe  me,  you  are  like  soon  to  have  satisfaction 
enough.  I  wish  you  had  mistaken  the  mother  of 
this  young  man,  as  well  as  you  have  his  father." — 

oppress  the  poor,  and  bring  money  into  the  pockets  of  attor- 
neys, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  law,  of  the  nation,  of  Christi- 
anity, and  even  of  human  nature  itself. 
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And  now  being  asked  what  he  meant,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  horror,  both  in  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance, he  told  Allworthy  the  whole  story,  which  he 
had  a  little  before  expressed  such  desire  to  Mrs. 
Miller  to  conceal  from  him. 

Allworthy  was  almost  as  much  shocked  at  this 
discovery  as  Partridge  himself  had  been  while  he 
related  it.  "Good  heavens!"  says  he,  "in  what 
miserable  distresses  do  vice  and  imprudence  involve 
men  !  How  much  beyond  our  designs  are  the  effects 
of  wickedness  sometimes  carried  !"  He  had  scarce 
uttered  these  words,  when  Mrs.  Waters  came  hastily 
and  abruptly  into  the  room.  Partridge  no  sooner 
saw  her  than  he  cried,  "  Here,  sir,  here  is  the  very 
woman  herself.  This  is  the  unfortunate  mother  of 
Mr.  Jones.  I  am  sure  she  will  acquit  me  before 

your  honour.     Pray,  madam " 

Mrs.  Waters,  without  paying  any  regard  to  what 
Partridge  said,  and  almost  without  taking  any  notice 
of  him,  advanced  to  Mr.  Allworthy.  "  I  believe, 
sir,  it  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you,  that  you  do  not  recollect  me."  "  Indeed," 
answered  Allworthy,  "you  are  so  very  much  altered, 
on  many  accounts,  that  had  not  this  man  already 
acquainted  me  who  you  are,  I  should  not  have  im- 
mediately called  you  to  my  remembrance.  Have 
you,  madam,  any  particular  business  which  brings 
you  to  me  1"  Allworthy  spoke  this  with  great  re- 
serve ;  for  the  reader  may  easily  believe  he  was  not 
well  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this  lady  ;  neither 
with  what  he  had  formerly  heard,  nor  with  what 
Partridge  had  now  delivered. 

Mrs.  Waters  answered — "  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  very 
particular  business  with  you ;  and  it  is  such  as  I 
can  impart  only  to  yourself.  I  must  desire,  there- 
fore, the  favour  of  a  word  with  you  alone  ;  for  I 
assure  you  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

Partridge  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  but  be- 
fore he  went,  he  begged  the  lady  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Allworthy  that  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  To 
which  she  answered,  "You  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension, sir  ;  I  shall  satisfy  Mr.  Allworthy  very  per- 
fectly of  that  matter." 

Then  Partridge  withdrew,  and  that  passed  between 
Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Waters  which  is  written  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Continuation  of  the  history. 

MRS.  WATERS  remaining  a  few  moments  silent,  Mr. 
Allworthy  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "I  am 
sorry,  madam,  to  perceive,  by  what  I  have  since 

heard,  that  yon  have  made  so  very  ill  a  use " 

"  Mr.  Allworthy,"  says  she,  interrupting  him,  "  I 
know  I  have  faults,  but  ingratitude  to  you  is  not 
one  of  them.  I  never  can  nor  shall  forget  your  good- 
ness, which  I  own  1  have  very  little  deserved  ;  but 
be  pleased  to  waive  all  upbraiding  me  at  present,  as 
I  have  so  important  an  affair  to  communicate  to  you 
concerning  this  young  man,  to  whom  you  have  given 
my  maiden  name  of  Jones." 

"  Have  I  then,"  said  Allworthy,  "  ignorantly 
punished  an  innocent  man,  in  the  person  of  him 
who  hath  just  left  us  1  Was  he  not  the  father  of  the 
child  1"  "  Indeed  he  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Waters. 
"  You  may  be  pleased  to  remember,  sir,  I  formerly 
told  you,  you  should  one  day  know  ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  cruel  neglect, 
in  not  having  discovered  it  to  you  before.  Indeed, 
I  little  knew  how  necessary  it  was."  "  Well, 
madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "be  pleased  to  proceed." 
"  You  must  remember,  sir,"  said  she,  "  a  young  fel- 


low, whose  name  was  Summer."  "  Very  well,"  cries 
Allworthy,  "  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  great 
learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  I  had  the  highest 
friendship."  "  So  it  appeared,  sir,"  answered  she  ; 
"  for  I  believe  you  bred  the  young  man  up,  and 
maintained  him  at  the  university ;  where,  I  think, 
he  had  finished  his  studies,  when  he  came  to  reside 
at  your  house ;  a  finer  man,  I  must  say,  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  ;  for,  besides  the  handsomest  per- 
son I  ever  saw,  he  was  so  genteel,  and  had  so  much 
wit  and  good  breeding."  "  Poor  gentleman,"  said 
Allworthy,  "  he  was  indeed  untimely  snatched  away ; 
and  little  did  I  think  he  had  any  sins  of  this  kind  to 
answer  for ;  for  I  plainly  perceive  you  are  going  to 
tell  me  he  was  the  father  of  your  child." 

"Indeed,    sir,"    answered   she,    "he   Avas    not." 
"  How '."  said  Allworthy,  "  to  what  then  tends  all 
this  preface"?"     "To  a  story,  sir,"  said  she,  "which 
I  am  concerned  falls  to  my  lot  to  unfold  to  you.     O, 
sir !  prepare  to  hear  something  which  will  surprise 
you,  will  grieve  you."     "  Speak,"  said  Allworthy, 
"  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime,  and  cannot  be  afraid 
to  hear."     "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  that  Mr.  Summer,  the 
son  of  your  friend,  educated  at  your  expense,  who, 
after  living  a  year  in  the  house  as  if  he  had  been 
your  own  son,  died  there  of  the  small-pox,  was  ten- 
derly lamented  by  you,  and  buried  as  if  he  had  been 
your  own  ;  that  Summer,  sir,  was  the  father  of  this 
child."     "  How!"  said  Allworthy  ;  "you  contradict 
yourself."     "That  I  do  not,"  answered  she;  "he 
was  indeed  the  father  of  this  child,  but  not  by  me." 
"  Take  care,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "  do  not,  to 
shun  the  imputation  of  any  crime,  be  guilty  of  false- 
hood.    Remember  there  is  One  from  whom  you  can 
conceal  nothing,  and  before  whose  tribunal  falsehood 
will  only  aggravate  your  guilt."     "  Indeed,  sir,"  says 
she,  "  I  am  not  his  mother  ;  nor  would  I  now  think 
myself  so  for  the  world."     "  I  know  your  reason," 
said  Allworthy,  "and  shall  rejoice  as  much  as  you 
to  find  it  otherwise  ;  yet  you  must  remember,  you 
yourself  confessed  it  before  me."     '«  So  far  what  I 
confessed,"  said  she,  "  was  true,  that  these  hands 
conveyed  the  infant  to  your  bed  ;  conveyed  it  thither 
at  the  command  of  its  mother ;  at  her  commands  I 
afterwards  owned  it,    and  thought  myself,    by  her 
generosity,  nobly  rewarded,  both  for  my  secrecy  and 
my  shame."     "  Who  could  this  woman  be  t"  said 
Allworthy.     "  Indeed,   I  tremble  to  name  her,"  an- 
swered Mrs.Waters.     "  By  all  this  preparation  I  am 
to  guess  that  she  was  a  relation  of  mine,"  cried  he. 
"  Indeed,  she  was  a  near  one."     At  which  words 
Allworthy  started,  and  she  continued — "  You  had  a 
sister,    sir."      "A   sister!"    repeated    he,    looking 
aghast. — "  As  there  is  truth  in  heaven,"  cries  she, 
"  your  sister  was  the  mother  of  that  child  you  found 
between  your  sheets."     "  Can  it  be  possible  1"  cries 
he,  "  Good  heavens!"     "Have  patience,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Waters,   "and  I  will  unfold  to  you  the  wholr 
story.     Just  after  your  departure  for  London,  Miss 
Bridget  came  one  day  to  the  house  of  my  mother. 
She  was  pleased  to  say  she  had  heard  an  extraordinary 
character  of  me,  for  my  learning  and  superior  under- 
standing to  all  the  young  women  there,  so  she  -u  us 
pleased  to  say.     She  then  bid  me  come  to  her  to 
the    great    house ;    where,   when   I    attended,    she 
employed  me  to  read  to  her.     She  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  my  reading,   showed  great  kindness 
to  me,  and  made  me  many  presents.     At  last  she 
began  to  catechise  me  on  the  subject  of  secrecy,  to 
which  I    gave  her  such   satisfactory  answers,  that, 
at  last,   having  locked  the  door  of   her  room,  she 
took  me  into  her  closet,   and  then  locking  that  door 
likewise,   she  said  she  should  convince  me  of  the 
vast  reliance  she  had  on  my  integrity,  by  commu- 
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nicating  a  secret  in  which  her  honour,  and  conse- 
quently her  life,  was  concerned.  She  then  stopped, 
and  after  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
she  often  wiped  her  eyes,  she  inquired  of  me  if  I 
thought  my  mother  might  safely  he  confided  in.  I 
answered,  I  would  stake  my  life  on  her  fidelity. 
She  then  imparted  to  me  the  great  secret  which 
laboured  in  her  breast,  and  which,  I  believe,  was 
delivered  with  more  pains  than  she  afterward  suf- 
fered in  child-birth.  It  was  then  contrived  that 
my  mother  and  myself  only  should  attend  at  the 
time,  and  that  Mrs.  Wilkins  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  way,  as  she  accordingly  was,  to  the  very  fur- 
thest part  of  Dorsetshire,  to  inquire  the  character 
•of  a  servant ;  for  the  lady  had  turned  away  her  own 
maid  near  three  months  before  ;  during  all  which 
time  I  officiated  about  her  person  upon  trial,  as  she 
said,  though,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  I  was  not 
sufficiently  handy  for  the  place.  This,  and  many 
other  such  things  which  she  used  to  say  of  me,  were 
all  thrown  out  to  prevent  any  suspicion  which  Wil- 
kins  might  hereafter  have,  when  I  was  to  own  the 
child ;  for  she  thought  it  could  never  be  believed 
she  would  venture  to  hurt  a  young  woman  with 
whom  she  had  intrusted  such  a  secret.  You  may 
be  assured,  sir,  I  was  well  paid  for  all  these  affronts, 
which,  together  with  being  informed  with  the  occa- 
sion of  them,  very  well  contented  me.  Indeed,  the 
lady  had  a  greater  suspicion  of  Mrs.  "Wilkins  than 
of  any  other  person ;  not  that  she  had  the  least  aver- 
sion to  the  gentlewoman,  but  she  thought  her  in- 
capable of  keeping  a  secret,  especially  from  you, 
sir ;  for  I  have  often  heard  Miss  Bridget  say,  that, 
if  Mrs.  Wilkins  had  committed  a  murder,  she  be- 
lieved she  would  acquaint  you  with  it.  At  last  the 
expected  day  came,  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  had 
been  kept  a  week  in  readiness,  and  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  upon  some  pretence  or  other,  that 
she  might  not  return  too  soon,  was  despatched. 
Then  the  child  was  born,  in  the  presence  only  of 
myself  and  my  mother,  and  was  by  my  mother  con- 
veyed to  her  own  house,  where  it  was  privately  kept 
by  her  till  the  evening  of  your  return,  when  I.  by 
the  command  of  Miss  Bridget,  conveyed  it  into  the 
bed  where  you  found  it.  And  all  suspicions  were 
afterwards  laid  asleep  by  the  artful  conduct  of  your 
sister,  in  pretending  ill-will  to  the  boy,  and  that 
any  regard  she  showed  him  was  out  of  mere  com- 
plaisance to  you." 

Mrs.  Waters  then  made  many  protestations  of  the 
truth  of  this  story,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  Thus, 
sir,  you  have  at  last  discovered  your  nephew ;  for 
so  I  am  sure  you  will  hereafter  think  him,  and  I 
question  not  but  he  will  be  both  an  honour  and  a 
comfort  to  you  under  that  appellation." 

."  I  need  not,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "  express 
my  astonishment  at  what  you  have  told  me ;  and 
yet  surely  you  would  not,  and  could  not,  have  put 
together  so  many  circumstances  to  evidence  an  un- 
truth. I  confess  I  recollect  some  passages  relating 
to  that  Summer,  which  formerly  gave  me  a  conceit 
that  my  sister  had  some  liking  to  him.  I  mentioned 
it  to  her  ;  for  I  had  such  a  regard  to  the  young  man, 
as  well  on  his  own  account  as  on  his  father's,  that  I 
should  willingly  have  consented  to  a  match  between 
them ;  but  she  expressed  the  highest  disdain  of  my 
unkind  suspicion,  as  she  called  it ;  so  that  I  never 
spoke  more  on  the  subject.  Good  heavens !  Well ! 

the  Lord  disposeth  all  things. Yet  sure  it  was  a 

most  unjustifiable  conduct  in  my  sister  to  carry  this 
secret  with  her  out  of  the  world."  "  I  promise 
you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  "  she  always  professed 
a  contrary  intention,  and  frequently  told  me  she 
intended  one  day  to  communicate  it  to  you.  She 


said,  indeed,  she  was  highly  rejoiced  that  her  plot 
had  succeeded  so  well,  and  that  you  had  of  your 
own  accord  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  child,  that  it 
was  yet  unnecessary  to  make  any  express  declaration. 
Oh !  sir,  had  that  lady  lived  to  have  seen  this  poor 
young  man  turned  like  a  vagabond  from  your  house ; 
nay,  sir,  could  she  have  lived  to  hear  that  you  bad 
yourself  employed  a  lawyer  to  prosecute  him  for  a 

murder  of  which  he  was  not  guilty Forgive  me, 

Mr.  Allworthy,  I  must  say  it  was  unkind. — Indeed, 
you  have  been  abused,  he  never  deserved  it  of  you." 
"  Indeed  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "  I  have  been 
abused  by  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  that  told 
you  so."  "  Nay,  sir."  said  she,  "  I  would  not  be 
mistaken,  I  did  not  presume  to  say  you  were  guilty 
of  any  wroug.  The  gentleman  who  came  to  me 
proposed  no  such  matter  ;  he  only  said,  taking  me 
for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  wife,  that,  if  Mr.  Jones  had 
murdered  my  husband,  I  should  be  assisted  with 
any  money  I  wanted  to  carry  on  the  prosecution, 
by  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who,  he  said,  was  well 
apprised  what  a  villain  I  had  to  deal  with.  It  was 
by  this  man  I  found  out  who  Mr.  Jones  was ;  and 
this  man,  whose  name  is  Dowling,  Mr.  Jones  tells 
me  is  your  steward.  I  discovered  his  name  by  a 
very  odd  accident ;  for  he  himself  refused  to  tell  it 
me ;  but  Partridge,  who  met  him  at  my  lodgings 
the  second  time  he  came,  knew  him  formerly  at 
Salisbury," 

"  And  did  this  Mr.  Dowling,"  says  Allworthy, 
with  great  astonishment  in  his  countenance,  "  tell 

you  that  I  would  assist   in  the  prosecution!" 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  I  will  not  charge  him 
wrongfully.  He  said  I  should  be  assisted,  but  he 
mentioned  no  name.  Yet  you  must  pardon  me, 
sir,  if  from  circumstances  I  thought  it  could  be 

no  other." "  Indeed,  madam,"   says  Allworthy, 

"  from  circumstances  I  am  too  well  convinced  it  was 
another.  Good  Heaven !  by  what  wonderful  means 
is  the  blackest  and  deepest  villany  sometimes  dis- 
covered ! — Shall  I  beg  you,  madam,  to  stay  till  the 
person  you  have  mentioned  comes,  for  I  expect 
him  every  minute  1  nay,  he  may  be,  perhaps,  al- 
ready in  the  house." 

Allworthy  then  stepped  to  the  door,  in  order  to 
call  a  servant,  when  in  came,  not  Mr.  Dowling, 
but  the  gentleman  who  will  he  seen  in  the  nest 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Further  continuation. 

THE  gentleman  who  now  arrived  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Western.  He  no  sooner  saw  Allworthy  than, 
without  considering  in  the  least  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Waters,  he  began  to  vociferate  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  Fine  doings  at  my  house  !  A  rare  kettle 
of  fish  I  have  discovered  at  last !  who  the  devil 
would  be  plagued  with  a  daughter  V  "  What 's  the 
matter,  neighbour  1"  said  Allworthy.  "  Matter 
enough,"  answered  Western  :  "  when  I  thought  she 
was  just  a  coming  to  ;  nay,  when  she  had  in  a  manner 
promised  me  to  do  as  I  would  ha  her,  and  when  I 
was  a  hoped  to  have  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  have  sent  for  the  lawyer,  and  finished  all ;  what 
do  you  think  I  have  found  out  1  that  the  little  h — 
hath  bin  playing  tricks  with  me  all  the  while,  and 
carrying  on  a  corrpspondence  with  that  bastard  of 
yours.  Sister  Western,  whom  I  have  quarrelled 
with  upon  her  account,  sent  me  word  o't,  and  I 
ordered  her  pockets  to  be  searched  when  she  was 
asleep,  and  here  I  have  got  un  signed  with  the  son 
of  a  whore's  own  name.  I  have  not  had  patience  to 
read  half  o't,  for  'tis  longer  than  one  of  parson  Sup- 
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pie's  sermons  ;  but  I  find  plainly  it  is  all  about  love ; 
and  indeed  what  should  it  be  else  1     I  have  packed 
her  up  in  chamber  again,  and  to-morrow  morning 
down  she  goes  into  the  country,  unless  she  consents 
to  be  married  directly,  and  there  she  shall  live  in  a 
garret  upon  bread  and  water  all  her  days  ;  and  the 
sooner    such  a    b —  breaks   her    heart    the   better, 
though,  d — n  her,  that  I  believe  is  too  tough.     She 
will  live  long  enough  to  plague  me."     "  Mr.  West- 
ern," answered  Alhvorthy,  "  you  know  I  have  always 
protested  against  force,  and  you  yourself  consented 
that  none  should  be  used."     "  Ay,"  cries  he,  "  that 
was  only  upon  condition   that   she  would  consent 
without.     What    the    devil    and    doctor    Faustus ! 
shan't   I  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  daughter, 
especially  when  I  desire  nothing  but  her  own  goodl" 
"  Well,  neighbour,"  answered  Allworthy,  "  if  you 
will  give  me  leave,  I  will  undertake  once  to  argue 
with  the  young  lady."     "  Will  you  1"  said  Western ; 
"  why  that  is  kind  now,  and  neighbourly,  and  maj- 
hap  you  will  do  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do 
with  her ;  for  I  promise  you  she  hath  a  very  good 
opinion  of  you."     "  Well,  sir,"  said  Allworthy,  "  if 
you  will  go  home,  and  release  the  young  lady  from 
her  captivity,  I  will  wait  upon  her  within  this  half- 
hour."     "  But  suppose,"  said  Western,  "  she  should 
run  away  with  un  in  the  mean  time1?     For  lawyer 
Bowling  tells  me  there  is  no  hopes  of  hanging  the 
fellow  at  last ;  for  that  the  man  is  alive,  and  like  to 
do  well,  and  that  he  thinks  Jones  will  be  out  of  pri- 
son  again  presently."     "  How,"    said   Allworthy, 
"  what  did  you  employ  him  then  to  inquire  or  to  do 
anything  in   that   matter1?"     "Not   I,"    answered 
Western,  "  he  mentioned  it  to  me  just  now  of  his 
own  accord."     "  Just  now  !"  cries  Alhvorthy,  "  why 
where  did  you  see  him  then  1  I  want  much  to  see 
Mr.  Bowling."     "  Why  you  may  see  un  an  you  will 
presently  at  my  lodgings  ;  for  there  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  lawyers  there  this  morning  about  a  mortgage. 
'Icod!    I  shall  lose  two  or  dree  thousand    pounds, 
I  believe,  by  that  honest  gentleman,  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale."    <(  Well,    sir,"    said  Allworthy,    "  I  will  be 
with    you  within    the    half-hoar."     "  And   do   for 
once,"  cries  the  squire,  "  take  a  fool's  advice  ;  never 
think  of  dealing  with  her  by  gentle  methods,   take 
my  word  for  it  those  will  never  do.     I  have  tried 
'um  long  enough.     She  must  be  frightened  into  it, 
there  is   no   other   way.     Tell  her  I  'm  her  father ; 
and  of  the  horrid  sin  of  disobedience,  and  of  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  it  in  t'other  world,  and  then 
tell  her  about  being  locked  up  all  her  life  in  a  garret 
in  this,   and  being  kept  only  on  bread  and  water." 
"  I  will  do  all  I  can,"  said  Allworthy ;  "  for  I  pro- 
mise you  there  is  nothing  I  wish  for  more  than  an 
alliance  with  this   amiable    creature."     "  Nay,  the 
girl   is  well    enough   for  matter   o'that,"   cries  the 
squire  ;  "  a  man  may  go  farther  and  meet  with  worse 
meat ;  that  I  may  declare  o'  her,  thof  she  be  my  own 
daughter.     And  if  she  will  be  but  obedient  to  me, 
there  is  narrow  a  father  within  a  hundred  miles  o' 
the  place,  that  loves  a  daughter  better  than  I  do ; 
but  I  see   you  are  busy  with  the  lady  here,    BO   I 
will  go  huome  and  expect  you  ;  and  so  your  humble 
servant." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Western  was  gone  Mrs.  Waters 
said,  "  I  see,  sir,  the  squire  hath  not  the  least  re- 
membrance of  my  face.  I  believe,  Mr.  Allworthy, 
you  would  not  have  known  me  neither.  I  am  very 
considerably  altered  since  that  day  when  you  so 
kindly  gave  me  that  advice,  which  I  had  been  happy 
had  I  followed."  "  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  All- 
worthy,  "  it  gave  me  great  concern  when  I  first 
heard  the  contrary."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  says  she,  "  I 
was  ruined  by  a  very  deep  scheme  of  villany,  which 


if  you  knew,  though  I  pretend  not  to  think  it  would 
justify  me  in  your  opinion,  it  would  at  least  mitigate 
my  offence,  and  induce  you  to  pity  me  :  you  are  not 
now  at  leisure  to  hear  my  whole  story ;  but  this  I 
assure  you,  I  was  betrayed  by  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises of  marriage  ;  nay,  in  the  eye  of  heaven  I  was 
married  to  him  ;  for,  after  much  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  am  convinced  that  particular  ceremonies  are 
only  requisite  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  marriage, 
and  have  only  a  worldly  use  in  giving  a  woman  the 
privileges  of  a  wife  ;  but  that  she  who  lives  constant 
to  one  man,  after  a  solemn  private  affiance,  whatever 
the  world  may  call  her,  hath  little  to  charge  on  her 
own  conscience."  "  I  am  sorry,  madam,"  said  All- 
worthy,  "  you  made  so  ill  a  use  of  your  learning. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  well  that  you  had  been 
possessed  of  much  more,  or  had  remained  in  a  state 
of  ignorance.  And  yet,  madam,  I  am  afraid  you 
have  more  than  this  sin  to  answer  for."  "  Buringhis 
life,"  answered  she,  "which  was  above  a  dozen  years, 
I  most  solemnly  assure  you  I  had  not.  And  con- 
sider, sir,  on  my  behalf,  what  is  in  the  power  of  a 
woman  stript  of  her  reputation  and  left  destitute  ; 
whether  the  good-natured  world  will  suffer  such  a 
stray  sheep  to  return  to  the  road  of  virtue,  even  if 
she  was  never  so  desirous.  I  protest,  then,  I  would 
have  chose  it  had  it  been  in  my  power ;  but  neces- 
sity drove  me  into  the  arms  of  captain  Waters,  with 
whom,  though  still  unmarried,  I  lived  as  a  wife  for 
many  years,  and  went  by  his  name.  I  parted  with 
this  gentleman  at  Worcester,  on  his  march  against 
the  rebels,  and  it  was  then  I  accidentally  met  with 
Mr.  Jones,  who  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  a  vil- 
lain. Indeed,  he  is  the  worthiest  of  men.  No 
young  gentleman  of  his  age  is,  I  believe,  freer  from 
vice,  and  few  have  the  twentieth  part  of  his  virtues ; 
nay,  whatever  vices  he  hath  had,  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded he  hath  now  taken  a  .resolution  to  abandon 
them."  "  I  hope  he  hath,"  cries  Allworthy,  "and 
I  hope  he  will  preserve  that  resolution.  I  must  say, 
I  have  still  the  same  hopes  with  regard  to  yourself. 
The  world,  I  do  agree,  are  apt  to  be  too  unmerciful 
on  these  occasions  ;  yet  time  and  perseverance  will 
get  the  better  of  this  their  disinclination,  as  I  may 
call  it,  to  pity ;  for  though  they  are  not,  like  heaven, 
ready  to  receive  a  penitent  sinner ;  yet  a  continued 
repentance  will  at  length  obtain  mercy  even  with 
the  world.  This  you  may  be  assured  of,  Mrs. 
Waters,  that  whenever  I  find  you  are  sincere  in 
such  good  intentions,  you  shall  want  no  assistance 
in  my  power  to  make  them  effectual." 

Mrs.  Waters  fell  now  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
and,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  made  him  many  most  pas- 
sionate acknowledgments  of  his  goodness,  which, 
as  she  truly  said,  savoured  more  of  the  divine  than 
human  nature. 

Allworthy  raised  her  up,  and  spoke  in  the  most 
tender  manner,  making  use  of  every  expression 
which  his  invention  could  suggest  to  comfort  her, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Bowling,  who,  upon  his  first  entrance,  seeing  Mrs. 
Waters,  started,  and  appeared  in  some  confusion ; 
from  which  he  soon  recovered  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  then  said  he  was  in  the  utmost  haste  to 
attend  counsel  at  Mr. Western's  lodgings;  but,  how- 
ever, thought  it  his  duty  to  call  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  case  which  he 
had  before  told  him,  which  was  that  the  conversion  of 
the  moneys  in  that  case  could  not  be  questioned  in  a 
criminal  cause,  but  that  an  action  of  trover  might  be 
brought,  and  if  it  appeared  to  the  jury  to  bo  the 
moneys  of  plaintiff,  that  plaintiff  would  recover  a 
verdict  for  the  value. 

Allworthy,  without  making  any  answer  to  this, 
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bolted  the  door,  and  then,  advancing  with  a  stern 
look  to  Bowling,  he  said,  "  Whatever  be  your  haste, 
sir,  I  must  first  receive  an  answer  to  some  questions. 

Do  you  know  this  ladyl" "That  lady,  sir!" 

answered  Dowling,  with  great  hesitation.  All- 
worthy  then,  with  the  most  solemn  voice,  said, 

Look  you,  Mr.  Dowling,  as  you  value  my  favour, 
or  your  continuance  a  moment  longer  in  my  service, 
do  not  hesitate  nor  prevaricate ;  but  answer  faith- 
fully and  truly  to  every  question  I  ask. Do  you 

know  this  lady  ?" "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dowling,  "  I 

have  seen  the  lady."  "  Where,  sir  ]"  "  At  her  own 
lodgings." — "  Upon  what  business  did  you  go 
thither,  sir ;  and  who  sent  you  1"  "  I  went,  sir,  to 
inquire,  sir,  about  Mr.  Jones."  "  And  who  sent 
you  to  inquire  about  himl"  "  Who,  sir  *  why,  sir, 
Mr.  Blifil  sent  me."  "  And  what  did  you  say  to  the 
lady  concerning  that  matter  1"  "  Nay,  sir,  it  is  im- 
possible to  recollect  every  word."  "  Will  you  please, 
madam,  to  assist  the  gentleman's  memory  V  "  He 
told  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  "  that  if  Mr.  Jones 
had  murdered  my  husband,  I  should  be  assisted  by 
any  money  I  wanted  to  carry  on  the  prosecution,  by 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who  was  well  apprised 
what  a  villain  I  had  to  deal  with.  These,  I  can 
safely  swear,  were  the  very  words  he  spoke." — 

Were  these  the  words,  sir  1"  said  Allworthy.  "I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  exactly,"  cries  Dowling, 
'  but  I  believe  I  did  speak  to  that  purpose." — "  And 
did  Mr.  Blifil  order  you  to  say  so  1"  "  I  am  sure, 
sir,  I  should  not  have  gone  on  my  own  accord,  nor 
have  willingly  exceeded  my  authority  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  If  I  said  so,  I  must  have  so  understood 
Mr.  Blifil's  instructions."  "  Look  you,  Mr.  Dow- 
ling,"  said  Allworthy  ;  "  I  promise  you  before  this 
lady,  that  whatever  you  have  done  in  this  affair  by 
Mr.  Blifil's  order  I  will  forgive,  provided  you 
now  tell  me  strictly  the  truth  ;  for  I  believe  what 
you  say,  that  you  would  not  have  acted  of  your  own 

accord  and  without  authority  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Blifil  then  likewise  sent  you  to  examine  the  two 
fellows  at  Aldersgatel" — "  He  did,  sir."  "Well,  and 
what  instructions  did  he  then  give  you?  Recollect 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  tell  me,  as  near  as  possible, 

the  very  words  he  used" "  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Blifil 

sent  me  to  find  out  the  persons  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  this  fight.  He  said,  he  feared  they  might 
be  tampered  with  by  Mr.  Jones,  or  some  of  his 
friends.  He  said,  blood  required  blood ;  and  that 
not  only  all  who  concealed  a  murderer,  but  those 
who  omitted  anything  in  their  power  to  bring  him 
to  justice,  were  sharers  in  his  guilt.  He  said,  he 
found  you  was  very  desirous  of  having  the  villain 
brought  to  justice,  though  it  was  not  proper  you 
should  appear  in  it."  "  He  did  sol"  says  Allworthy. 
— "  Yes,  sir,"  cries  Dowling ;  "  I  should  not,  I  am 
sure,  have  proceeded  such  lengths  for  the  sake  of 
any  other  person  living  but  your  worship." — "  What 
lengths,  sir  ]"  said  Allworthy. — "  Nay,  sir,"  cries 
Dowling,  "  I  would  not  have  your  worship  think  I 
would,  on  any  account,  be  guilty  of  subornation  of 
perjury;  but  there  are  two  ways  of  delivering  evi- 
dence. I  told  them,  therefore,  that,  if  any  offers 
should  be  made  them. on  the  other  side,  they  should 
refuse  them,  and  that  they  might  be  assured  they 
should  lose  nothing  by  being  honest  men,  and  telling 
the  truth.  I  said,  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
assaulted  the  gentleman  first,  and  that,  if  that  was 
the  truth,  they  should  declare  it ;  and  I  did  give  them 
some  hints  that  they  should  be  no  losers." — "  I 
think  you  went  lengths  indeed,"  cries  Allworthy. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  answered  Dowling,  "  I  am  sure  I 

did  not  desire  them  to  tell  an  untruth ; nor 

should  I  have  said  what  I  did,  unless  it  had  been  to 


oblige  you." "You  would  not  have  thought,  I 

believe,"  says  Allworthy,  "  to  have  obliged  me,  had 
you  known  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  my  own  nephew." 
"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  answered  he,  "  it  did  not  be- 
come me  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I  thought  you 
desired  to  conceal. " — "  H  ow '."  cries  Allworthy, ' '  and 
did  you  know  it  then?" — "Nay,  sir,"  answered 
Dowling,  «« if  your  worship  bids  me  speak  the  truth, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  do  it. — Indeed,  sir,  I  did  know  it ; 
for  they  were  almost  the  last  words  which  madam 
Blifil  ever  spoke,  which  she  mentioned  to  me  as  I 
stood  alone  by  her  bedside,  when  she  delivered  me 
the  letter  I  brought  your  worship  from  her." — 
"  What  letter  !"  cries  Allworthy. — '{  The  letter,  sir," 
answered  Dowling,  "  which  I  brought  from  Salis- 
bury, and  which  I  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Blifil." "  O  heavens '."  cries  Allworthy  ;  "  Well, 

and  what  were  the  words  1  What  did  my  sister  say 
to  you  1" — "  She  took  me  by  the  hand,"  answered 
he,  "  and,  as  she  delivered  me  the  letter,  said,  '  I 
scarce  know  what  I  have  written.  Tell  my  brother, 
Mr.  Jones  is  his  nephew — He  is  my  son. — Bless 
him,'  says  she,  and  then  fell  backward,  as  if  dying 
away.  I  presently  called  in  the  people,  and  she 
never  spoke  more  to  me,  and  died  within  a  few 
minutes  afterwards."  —  Allworthy  stood  a  minute 
silent,  lifting  up  his  eyes  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Dow- 
ling, said,  "  How  came  you,  sir,  not  to  deliver  me 
this  message  1"  "Your  worship,"  answered  he, 
"  must  remember  that  you  was  at  that  time  ill  in 
bed  ;  and,  being  in  a  violent  hurry,  as  indeed  I  always 
am,  I  delivered  the  letter  and  message  to  Mr.  Blifil, 
who  told  me  he  would  carry  them  both  to  you, 
which  he  hath  since  told  me  he  did,  and  that  your 
worship,  partly  out  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Jones,  and 
partly  out  of  regard  to  your  sister,  would  never  have 
it  mentioned,  and  did  intend  to  conceal  it  from  the 
world  ;  and  therefore,  sir,  if  you  had  not  mentioned 
it  to  me  first,  I  am  certain  I  should  never  have 
thought  it  belonged  to  me  to  say  anything  of 
the  matter,  either  to  your  worship  or  any  other 
person." 

We  have  remarked  somewhere  already,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  convey  a  lie  in  the  words  of 
truth  ;  this  was  the  case  at  present ;  for  Blifil  had, 
in  fact,  told  Dowling  what  he  now  related,  but  had 
not  imposed  upon  him,  nor  indeed  had  imagined  he 
was  able  so  to  do.  In  reality,  the  promises  which 
Blifil  had  made  to  Dowling  were  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  secrecy ;  and,  as  he  now 
very  plainly  saw  Blifil  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
them,  he  thought  proper  now  to  make  this  confes- 
sion, which  the  promises  of  forgiveness,  joined  to 
the  threats,  the  voice,  the  looks  of  Allworthy,  and  the 
discoveries  he  had  made  before,  extorted  from  him, 
who  was  besides  taken  unawares,  and  had  no  time  to 
consider  of  evasions. 

Allworthy  appeared  well  satisfied  with  this  rela- 
tion, and,  having  enjoined  on  Dowling  strict  silence 
as  to  what  had  passed,  conducted  that  gentleman  him- 
self to  the  door,  lest  he  should  see  Blifil,  who  was 
returned  to  his  chamber,  where-  he  exulted  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  last  deceit  on  his  uncle,  and  little 
suspected  what  had  since  passed  below  stairs. 

As  Allworthy  was  returning  to  his  room  he  met 
Mrs.  Miller  in  the  entry,  who,  with  a  face  all  pale 
and  full  of  terror,  said  to  him,  "  O  '.  sir,  I  find  this 
wicked  woman  hath  been  with  you,  and  you  know 
all ;  yet  do  not  on  this  account  abandon  the  poor 
young  man.  Consider,  sir,  he  was  ignorant  it  was 
his  own  mother ;  and  the  discovery  itself  will  most 
probably  break  his  heart,  without  your  unkindness." 

"  Madam,"  says  Allworthy,  "  I  am  under  such  an 
astonishment  at  what  I  have  heard,  that  I  am  really 
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unable  to  satisfy  you  ;  but  come  with  me  into  my 
room.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  have  made  sur- 
prising discoveries,  and  you  shall  soon  know  them." 

The  poor  woman  followed  him  trembling ;  and 
now  Allworthy,  going  up  to  Mrs.  Waters,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  said, 
"  What  reward  shall  I  bestow  upon  this  gentle- 
woman, for  the  services  she  hath  done  me  1 — O ! 
Mrs.  Miller,  you  have  a  thousand  times  heard  me 
call  the  young  man  to  whom  you  are  so  faithful  a 
friend,  my  son.  Little  did  I  then  think  he  was  in- 
deed related  to  me  at  all. — Your  friend,  madam,  is 
my  nephew ;  he  is  the  brother  of  that  wicked  viper 
which  I  have  so  long  nourished  in  my  bosom. — She 
will  herself  tell  you  the  whole  story,  and  how  the 
youth  came  to  pass  for  her  son.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Miller,  I  am  convinced  that  he  hath  been  wronged, 
and  that  I  have  been  abused  ;  abused  by  one  whom 
you  too  justly  suspected  of  being  a  villain.  He  is, 
in  truth,  the  worst  of  villains." 

The  joy  which  Mrs.  Miller  now  felt  bereft  her  of 
the  power  of  speech,  and  might  perhaps  have  de- 
prived her  of  her  senses,  if  not  of  life,  had  not  a 
friendly  shower  of  tears  come  seasonably  to  her 
relief.  At  length,  recovering  so  far  from  her  trans- 
port as  to  be  able  to  speak,  she  cried,  "  And  is  my 
dear  Mr.  Jones  then  your  nephew,  sir,  and  not  the 
son  of  this  lady  1  And  are  your  eyes  opened  to  him 
at  lastl  And  shall  I  live  to  see  him  as  happy  as  he 
deserves?"  "  He  certainly  is  my  nephew,"  says 
Allworthy,  "  and  I  hope  all  the  rest." — "  And  is 
this  the  dear  good  woman,  the  person,"  cries  she, 
"  to  whom  all  this  discovery  is  owing  1" — "  She  is 
indeed,"  says  Allworthy. — "  Why,  then,"  cried  Mrs. 
Miller,  upon  her  knees,  "  may  heaven  shower  down 
its  choicest  blessings  upon  her  head,  and  for  this  one 
good  action  forgive  her  all  her  sins,  be  they  never 
so  many  !" 

Mrs.  Waters  then  informed  them  that  she  be- 
lieved Jones  would  very  shortly  be  released  ;  for 
that  the  surgeon  was  gone,  in  company  with  a  no- 
bleman, to  the  justice  who  committed  him,  in  order 
to  certify  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  out  of  all  manner 
of  danger,  and  to  procure  his  prisoner  Ms  liberty. 

Allworthy  said  he  should  be  glad  to  find  his 
nephew  there  at  his  return  home  ;  but  that  he  was 
then  obliged  to  go  on  some  business  of  consequence. 
He  then  called  to  a  servant  to  fetch  him  a  chair, 
and  presently  left  the  two  ladies  together. 

Mr.  Blifil,  hearing  the  chair  ordered,  came  down 
stairs  to  attend  upon  his  uncle ;  for  he  never  was 
deficient  in  such  acts  of  duty.  He  asked  his  uncle 
if  he  was  going  out,  which  is  a  civil  way  of  asking 
a  man  whither  he  is  going :  to  which  the  other 
making  no  answer,  he  again  desired  to  know  when 
he  would  be  pleased  to  return  ! — Allworthy  made 
no  answer  to  this  neither,  till  he  was  just  going 
into  his  chair,  and  then,  turning  about,  he  said, — 
"  Harkee,  .sir,  do  you  find  out,  before  my  return, 
the  letter  which  your  mother  sent  me  on  her  death- 
bed." Allworthy  then  departed,  and  left  Blifil  in 
a  situation  to  be  envied  only  by  a  man  who  is  just 
going  to  be  hanged. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  further  continuation. 

ALLWORTHY  took  an  opportunity,  whilst  he  was  in 
the  chair,  of  reading  the  letter  from  Jones  to  Sophia, 
which  Western  delivered  him  ;  and  there  were  some 
expressions  in  it  concerning  himself  which  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Mr. 
Western's,  and  was  introduced  to  Sophia. 

When   the  first  ceremonies  were  past,  and   the 


gentleman  and  lady  had  taken  their  chairs,  a  silence 
of  some  minutes  ensued ;  during  which  the  latter, 
who  had  been  prepared  for  the  visit  by  her  father, 
sat  playing  with  her  fan,  and  had  every  mark  of 
confusion  both  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour. 
At  length  Allworthy,  who  was  himself  a  little  dis- 
concerted, began  thus  :  "  I  am  afraid,  Miss  West- 
ern, my  family  hath  been  the  occasion  of  giving 
you  some  uneasiness ;  to  which,  I  fear,  I  have  in- 
nocently become  more  instrumental  than  I  intended. 
Be  assured,  madam,  had  I  at  first  known  how  dis- 
agreeable the  proposals  had  been,  I  should  not  have 
suffered  you  to  have  been  so  long  persecuted.  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  think  the  design  of 
this  visit  is  to  trouble  you  with  any  further  solicita- 
tions of  that  kind,  but  entirely  to  relieve  you  from 
them." 

"  Sir,"  said  Sophia,  with  a  little  modest  hesita- 
tion, "  this  behaviour  is  most  kind  and  generous, 
and  such  as  I  could  expect  only  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy  ;  but  as  you  have  been  so  kind  to  mention 
this  matter,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it  hath, 
indeed,  given  me  great  uneasiness,  and  hath  been 
the  occasion  of  my  suffering  much  cruel  treatment 
from  a  father  who  was,  till  that  unhappy  affair,  the 
tenderest  and  fondest  of  all  parents.  I  am  con- 
vinced,  sir,  you  are  too  good  and  generous  to  resent 
my  refusal  of  your  nephew.  Our  inclinations  are  not 
in  our  own  power  ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  merit, 
I  cannot  force  them  in  his  favour."  I  assure  you, 
most  amiable  young  lady,"  said  Allworthy,  "  I  am 
capable  of  no  such  resentment,  had  the  person  been 
my  own  son,  and  had  I  entertained  the  highest 
esteem  for  him.  For  you  say  truly,  madam,  we 
cannot  force  our  inclinations,  much  less  can  they  be 
directed  by  another."  "  Oh !  sir,"  answered  So- 
phia, "  every  word  you  speak  proves  you  deserve 
that  good,  that  great,  that  benevolent  character  the 
whole  world  allows  you.  I  assure  you,  sir,  nothing 
less  than  the  certain  prospect  of  future  misery  could 
have  made  me  resist  the  commands  of  my  father." 
"  I  sincerely  believe  you,  madam,"  replied  All- 
worthy,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your 
prudent  foresight,  since  by  so  justifiable  a  resist-, 
ance  you  have  avoided  misery  indeed '."  "  You 
speak  now,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  cries  she,  "  with  a 
delicacy  which  few  men  are  capable  of  feeling !  but 
surely,  in  my  opinion,  to  lead  our  lives  with  one  to 
whom  we  are  indifferent  must  be  a  state  of  wretch, 
edness — Perhaps  that  wretchedness  would  be  even 
increased  by  a  sense  of  the  merits  of  an  object 
whom  we  cannot  give  our  affections.  If  I  had  mar- 

ried  Mr.  Blifil "  "  Pardon  my  interrupting  you, 

madam,"  answered  Allworthy,  "  but  I  cannot  bear 
the  supposition. — Believe  me,  Miss  Western,  I  re- 
joice from  my  heart,  I  rejoice  in  your  escape. — 
I  have  discovered  the  wretch  for  whom  you  have 
suffered  all  this  cruel  violence  from  your  father  to 
be  a  villain."  "  How,  sir  !"  cries  Sophia, — "  you 
must  believe  this  surprises  me." "  It  hath  sur- 
prised me,  madam,"  answered  Allworthy,  "  and  so 
it  will  the  world — But  I  have  acquainted  you  with 
the  real  truth."  "  Nothing  but  truth,"  says  Sophi:i, 
can,  I  am  convinced,  come  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Allworthy. Yet,  sir,  such  sudden,  such  unex- 
pected news Discovered,  you  say may  vil- 

lany  be  ever  so !" "  You  will  soon  enough  hear 

the  story,"  cries  Allworthy  ; — "  at  present  let  us 
not  mention  so  detested  a  name. — I  have  another 
matter  of  a  very  serious  nature  to  propose. — O  ! 
Miss  Western,  I  know  your  vast  worth,  nor  can  I 
so  easily  part  with  the  ambition  of  being  allied  to 
it. — I  have  a  near  relation,  madam,  a  young  man 
whose  character  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  very  oppo- 
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site  to  that  of  this  wretch,  and  whose  fortune  I  will 
make  equal  to  what  his  was  to  have  been.  Could 
I,  madam,  hope  you  would  admit  a  visit  from  him  i" 
Sophia,  after  a  minute's  silence,  answered,  "  I  will 
deal  with  the  utmost  sincerity  with  Mr.  Allworthy. 
His  character,  and  the  obligation  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  him,  demand  it.  I  have  determined  at 
present  to  listen  to  no  such  proposals  from  any  per- 
son. My  only  desire  is  to  be  restored  to  the  affec- 
tion of  my  father,  and  to  be  again  the  mistress  of  his 
family.  This,  sir,  I  hope  to  owe  to  your  good  offices. 
Let  me  beseech  you,  let  me  conjure  you,  by  all  the 
goodness  which  I,  and  all  who  know  you,  have  ex- 
perienced, do  not,  the  very  moment  when  you  have 
released  me  from  one  persecution,  do  not  engage 
me  in  another  as  miserable  and  as  fruitless."  "  In- 
deed, Miss  Western,"  replied  Allworthy,  "  I  am 
capable  of  no  such  conduct ;  and  if  this  be  your 
resolution,  he  must  submit  to  the  disappointment, 
whatever  torments  he  may  suffer  under  it."  "  I 
must  smile  now,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  answered  Sophia, 
"  when  you  mention  the  torments  of  a  man  whom 
I  do  not  know,  and  who  can  consequently  have  so 
little  acquaintance  with  me."  "  Pardon  me,  dear 
young  lady,  "  cries  Allworthy,  "  I  begin  now  to  be 
afraid  he  hath  had  too  much  acquaintance  for  the 
repose  of  his  future  days ;  since,  if  ever  man  was 
capable  of  a  sincere,  violent,  and  noble  passion, 
such,  I  am  convinced,  is  my  unhappy  nephew's  for 
Miss  Western."  "  A  nephew  of  your's,  Mr.  All- 
worthy  '."  answered  Sophia.  "  It  is  surely  strange. 
I  never  heard  of  him  before."  "  Indeed,  madam," 
cries  Allworthy,  "  it  is  only  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  my  nephew  to  which  you  are  a  stranger,  and 
which,  till  this  day,  was  a  secret  to  me. — Mr.  Jones, 
who  has  long  loved  you,  he!  he  is  my  nephew!" 
"  Mr.  Jones  your  nephew,  sir  !"  cries  Sophia  ;  "  can 
it  be  possible  V — "  He  is,  indeed,  madam,"  answered 
Allworthy;  "  he  is  my  own  sister's  son — as  such  I 
shall  always  own  him ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  of  own- 
ing him.  I  am  much  more  ashamed  of  my  past  be- 
haviour to  him ;  but  I  was  as  ignorant  of  his  merit 
as  of  his  birth.  Indeed,  Miss  Western,  I  have  used 

him  cruelly- Indeed  I  have." Here  the  good 

man  wiped  his  eyes,  and  after  a  short  pause  pro- 
ceeded— "  I  never  shall  be  able  to  reward  him  for  his 

sufferings  without  your  asaistauce. Believe  me, 

most  amiable  young  lady,  I  must  have  a  great  esteem 
of  that  offering  which  I  make  to  your  worth.  I  know 
he  hath  been  guilty  of  faults  ;  but  there  is  great  good- 
ness of  heart  at  the  bottom.  Believe  me,  madam, 
there  is."  Here  he  stopped,  seeming  to  expect  an 
answer,  which  he  presently  received  from  Sophia, 
after  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the  hurry 
of  spirits  into  which  so  strange  and  sudden  informa- 
tion had  thrown  her :  '*  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy,  sir; 
of  a  discovery  in  which  you  seem  to  have  such  "satis- 
faction, I  doubt  not  but  you  will  have  all  the  com- 
fort you  can  promise  yourself  from  it.  The  young 
gentleman  hath  certainly  a  thousand  good  qualities, 
which  makes  it  impossible  he  should  not 'behave  well 
to  such  an  uncle."—"  I  hope,  madam,"  said  All- 
worthy,  "  he  hath  those  good  qualities  which  must 
make  him  a  good  husband. — He  must,  I  am  sure,  be 
of  all  men  the  most  abandoned,  if  a  lady  of  your 

merit  should  condescend "    "  You  must  pardon 

me,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  answered  Sophia  ;  "  I  cannot 
listen  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  ! 
convinced,  hath  much  merit ;  hut  I  shall  never  re-  I 
cei ve  Mr.  Jones  as  one  who  is  to  be  my  husband —  ! 
Upon  my  honour  I  never  will." — "  Pardon  me,  j 
madam,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  if  I  am  a  little  surprised,  i 

afu- r  what  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Western 1  hope 

the  unhappy  young  man  hath  done  nothing  to  for- 


feit your  good  opinion,  if  he  had  ever  the  honour  to 
enjoy  it. — Perhaps,  he  may  have  been  misrepresented 
to  you,  as  he  was  to  me.  The  same  villany  may 
have  injured  him  everywhere. — He  is  no  murderer, 
I  assure  you ;  as  he  hath  been  called." — "  Mr.  All- 
worthy,"  answered  Sophia,  "  I  have  told  you  my 
resolution.  I  wonder  not  at  what  my  father  hath 
told  you ;  but,  whatever  his  apprehensions  or  fears 
have  been,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  have  given  no  oc- 
casion for  them ;  since  it  hath  always  been  a  fixed 
principle  with  me,  never  to  have  married  without  his 
consent.  This  is,  I  think,  the  duty  of  a  child  to  a 
parent ;  and  this,  I  hope,  nothing  could  ever  have 
prevailed  with  me  to  swerve  from.  I  do  not  indeed 
conceive  that  the  authority  of  any  parent  can  oblige 
us  to  marry  in  direct  opposition  to  our  inclinations. 
To  avoid  a  force  of  this  kind,  which  I  had  reason  to 
suspect,  I  left  my  father's  house,  and  sought  protec- 
tion elsewhere.  This  is  the  truth  of  my  story  ;  and 
if  the  world,  or  my  father,  carry  my  intentions  any 
farther,  my  own  conscience  will  acquit  me."  "  I 
hear  you,  Miss  Western,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  with 
admiration.  I  admire  the  justness  of  your  senti- 
ments ;  but  surely  there  is  more  in  this.  I  am  cau- 
tious of  offending  you,  young  lady  ;  but  am  I  to  look 
on  all  which  I  have  hitherto  heard  or  seen  as  a 
dream  only?  And  have  you  suffered  so  much  cruelty 
from  your  father  on  the  account  of  a  man  to  whom 
you  have  been  always  absolutely  indifferent  1"  "  I 
beg  Mr.  Allworthy,"  answered  Sophia,  "  you  will 
not  insist  on  my  reasons ; — yes,  I  have  suffered  in- 
deed; I  will  not,  Mr.  Allworthy,  conceal 1  will 

be  very  sincere  with  you — I  own  I  had  a  great  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Jones — I  believe — I  know  I  have  suf- 
fered for  my  opinion 1  have  been  treated  cruelly 

by  my  aunt,  as  well  as  by  my  father ;  but  that  is  now 
past — I  beg  I  may  not  be  farther  pressed  ;  for,  what- 
ever hath  been,  my  resolution  is  now  fixed.  Your 
nephew,  sir,  hath  many  virtues  — he  hath  great  vir- 
tues, Mr.  Allworthy.  I  question  not  but  he  will  do 
you  honour  in  the  world,  and  make  you  happy." — 
"  I  wish  I  could  make  him  so,  madam,"  replied  All- 
worthy  ;  "  but  that  I  am  convinced  is  only  in  your 
power.  It  is  that  conviction  which  hath  made  me 
so  earnest  a  solicitor  in  his  favour."  "  You  are  de- 
ceived indeed,  sir  ;  your  are  deceived,"  said  Sophia. 
"  I  hope  not  by  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  de- 
ceived me."  "  Mr.  Allworthy,  I  must  insist  on 
being  pressed  no  farther  on  this  subject.  I  should  be 
sorry — nay,  I  will  not  injure  him  in  your  favour.  I 
wish  Mr.  Jones  very  well.  I  sincerely  wish  him 
well ;  and  I  repeat  it  again  to  you,  whatever  demerit 
he  may  have  to  me,  I  am  certain  he  hath  many  good 
qualities.  I  do  not  disown  my  former  thoughts  ; 
but  nothing  can  ever  recal  them.  At  present  there 
is  not  a  man  upon  earth  whom  I  would  more  reso- 
lutely reject  than  Mr.  Jones ;  nor  would  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Blifil  himself  be  less  agreeable  to  me." 
Western  had  been  long  impatient  for  the  event  of 
this  conference,  and  was  just  now  arrived  at  the  door 
to  listen ;  when,  having  heard  the  last  sentiments  of 
his  daughter's  heart,  he  lost  all  temper,  and,  bursting 
open  the  door  in  a  rage,  cried  out, — " It  is  a  lie!  It 
is  a  d — n'd  lie  !  It  is  all  owing  to  that  d — n'd  rascal 
Jones  ;  and  if  she  could  get  at  un,  she'd  ha  un  any 
hour  of  the  day."  Here  Allworthy  interposed,  and, 
addressing  himself  to  the  squire  with  some  anger  in 
his  look,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Western,  you  have  not  kept 
your  word  with  me.  You  promised  to  abstain  from 
all  violence."  —  "Why  so  I  did,"  cries  "Western, 
"  as  long  as  it  was  possible ;  but  to  hear  a  wench 

telling  such  confounded  lies Zounds  !    doth  she 

think,  if  she  can  make  voels  of  other  volk,  she  can 
make  one  of  mel No,  no,  I  know  her  better  than 
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thee  dost."  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  sir,"  answered 
Allworthy,  "  it  doth  not  appear,  by  your  behaviour 
to  this  young  lady,  that  you  know  her  at  all.  I  ask 
pardon  for  what  I  say ;  but  I  think  our  intimacy, 
your  own  desires,  and  the  occasion,  justify  me.  She 
is  your  daughter,  Mr.  "Western,  and  I  think  she  doth 
honour  to  your  name.  If  I  was  capable  of  envy,  I 
should  sooner  envy  you  on  this  account  than  any 
other  man  whatever."  — Odrabbit  it!"  cries  the 
squire,  "  I  wish  she  was  thine,  with  all  my  heart — 
wouldst  soon  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  o'  her." 
"  Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Allworthy, 
"  you  yourself  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  you 
complain  of.  Place  that  confidence  in  the  young  lady 
which  she  so  well  deserves,  and  I  am  certain  you  will 

be  the  happiest  father  on  earth." "  I  confidence 

in  her!"  cries  the  squire.  "  'Sblood!  what  confi- 
dence can  I  place  in  her,  when  she  won't  do  as  I 
would  ha'  hert  Let  her  gi'  but  her  consent  to  marry 
as  I  would  ha  her,  and  I  '11  place  as  much  confidence 

in  her  as  wouldst  ha  me." "  You  have  no  right, 

neighbour,"  answered  Allworthy,  "  to  insist  on  any 
such  consent.  A  negative  voice  your  daughter  allows 
you,  and  God  and  nature  have  thoughtproper  to  allow 
you  no  more." — "  Anegative  voice !"  cries  the  squire, 
"  Ay  !  ay !  I'll  show  you  what  a  negative  voice  I  ha. 
— Go  along,  go  into  your  chamber,  go,  you  stubborn 

."  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Western,"  said  Allworthy, 

"  indeed  you  use  her  cruelly — I  cannot  bear  to  see 
this — you  shall,  you  must  behave  to  her  in  a  kinder 
manner.  She  deserves  the  best  of  treatment." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  know  what  she  de- 
serves. See  here,  sir,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  cousin, 
my  lady  Ballaston,  in  which  she  is  so  kind  to  gi'  me 
to  understand  that  the  fellow  is  got  out  of  prison 
again  ;  and  here  she  advises  me  to  take  all  the  care 
I  can  o'  the  wench.  Odzookers  !  neighbour  All- 
worthy,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  govern  a 
daughter." 

The  squire  ended  his  speech  with  some  compli- 
ments to  his  own  sagacity ;  and  then  Allworthy, 
after  a  formal  preface,  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  discovery  which  he  had  made  concerning 
Jones,  with  his  anger  to  Blifil,  and  with  every  parti- 
cular which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  reader  in  the 
preceding  chapters. 

Men  over-violent  in  their  dispositions  are,  for  the 
most  part,  as  changeable  in  them.  No  sooner  then 
was  Western  informed  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  intention 
to  make  Jones  his  heir,  than  he  joined  heartily  with 
the  uncle  in  every  commendation  of  the  nephew, 
and  became  as  eager  for  her  marriage  with  Jones  as 
he  had  before  been  to  couple  her  to  Blifil. 

Here  Mr.  Allworthy  was  again  forced  to  interpose, 
and  to  relate  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Sophia,  at  which  he  testified  great  surprise. 

The  squire  was  silent  a  mome.nt,  and  looked  wild 
with  astonishment  at  this  account. — At  last  he  cried 
out,  «'  Why,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  neigh- 
bour Allworthy  t  Vond  o'  un  she  was,  that  I  '11  be 

sworn  to. Odzookers  !  I  have  hit  o't.  As  sure 

as  a  gun  I  have  hit  o'  the  very  right  o't.  It's  all 
along  o'  zister.  The  girl  hath  got  a  hankering  after 
this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  lord.  I  vound  'em  together 
at  my  cousin  my  lady  Bellaston's.  He  hath  turned 
the  head  o'  her,  that 's  certain — but  d — n  me  if  he 
shall  ha  her — I  '11  ha  no  lords  nor  courtiers  in  my 
vamily." 

Allworthy  now  made  a  long  sperch,  in  which  he 
repeated  his  resolution  to  avoid  all  violent  measures, 
and  very  earnestly  recommended  gentle  methods  to 
Mr.  Western,  as  those  by  which  he  might  be  assured 
of  succeeding  best  with  his  daughter.  He  then  took 
his  leave,  and  returned  back  to  Mrs.  Miller,  but  waa 


forced  to  comply  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
squire,  in  promising  to  bring  Mr.  Jones  to  visit  him 
that  afternoon,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  "  make  nil 
matters  up  with  the  young  gentleman."  At  Mr. 
Allworthy's  departure,  Western  promised  to  follow 
his  advice  in  his  behaviour  to  Sophia,  saying,  "  I 
don't  know  how  'tis,  but  d — n  me,  Allworthy,  if  you 
don't  make  me  always  do  just  as  you  please  ;  and 
yet  I  have  as  good  an  esteate  as  you,  and  am  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  as  well  as  yourself." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Wherein  the  history  begins  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion. 
WHEN  Allworthy  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  heard 
Mr.  Jones  was  just  arrived  before  him.     He  hurried 
therefore  instantly  into  an  empty  chamber,  whither 
he  ordered  Mr.  Jones  to  be  brought  to  him  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  tender  or  mov- 
ing scene  than  the  meeting  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew  (for  Mrs.  Waters,  as  the  reader  may  well 
suppose,  had  at  her  last  visit  dicovered  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  birth).  The  first  agonies  of  joy  which 
were  felt  on  both  sides  are  indeed  beyond  my  power 
to  describe  :  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it.  After 
Allworthy  had  raised  Jones  from  his  feet,  where  he 
had  prostrated  himself,  and  received  him  into  his 
arms,  "  O  my  child !"  he  cried,  "  how  have  I  been  to 
blame  !  how  have  I  injured  you  !  What  amends  can 
I  ever  make  you  for  those  unkind,  those  unjust  sus- 
picions which  I  have  entertained,  and  for  all  the  suf- 
ferings they  have  occasioned  to  you  ? "  "  Am  I 
not  now  made  amends  1"  cries  Jones.  "  Would  not 
my  sufferings,  if  they  had  been  ten  times  greater, 
have  been  now  richly  repaid  "?  O  my  dear  uncle  ! 
this  goodness,  this  tenderness  overpowers,  unmans, 
destroys  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  transports  which  flow 
so  fast  upon  me.  To  be  again  restored  to  your  pre- 
sence, to  your  favour;  to  be  once  more  thus  kindly 
received  by  my  great,  my  noble,  my  generous  bene- 
factor." —  "  Indeed,  child,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  I 

have  used  you  cruelly." He  then  explained  to  him 

all  the  treachery  of  Blifil,  and  again  repeated  expres- 
sions of  the  utmost  concern,  for  having  been  induced 
by  that  treachery  to  use  him  so  ill.  "  O,  talk  not 
so  !"  answered  Jones  ;  "  indeed,  sir,  you  have  us  >d 
me  nobly.  The  wisest  man  might  be  deceived  as  you 
were  ;  and,  under  such  a  deception,  the  best  must 
have  acted  just  as  you  did.  Your  goodness  dis- 
played itself  in  the  midst  of  your  anger,  just  as  it 
then  seemed.  I  owe  everything  to  that  goodness, 
of  which  I  have  been  most  unworthy.  Do  not  put 
me  on  self-accusation,  by  carrying  your  generous 
sentiments  too  far.  Alas !  sir,  I  have  not  been  pu- 
nished more  than  I  have  deserved  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  whole  business  of  my  future  life  to  deserve  that 
happiness  you  now  bestow  on  me  ;  for,  believe  me, 
my  dear  uncle,  my  punishment  hath  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  me  :  though  I  have  been  a  great,  I  am 
not  a  hardened  sinner;  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have  hud 
time  to  reflect  on  my  past  life,  where,  though  I  can- 
not charge  myself  with  any  gross  villany,  yet  I  can 
discern  follies  and  vices  more  than  enow  to  repent 
and  to  be  ashamed  of;  follies  which  have  been  At- 
tended with  dreadful  consequences  to  myself,  and 
have  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  destruction."  "  I 
am  rejoiced,  my  dear  child,"  answered  Allworthy, 
"  to  hear  you  talk  thus  sensibly;  for  as  I  am  con- 
vinced hypocrisy  (good  Heaven!  how  have  I  been 
imposed  on  by  it  in  others!)  was  never  among  your 
faults,  so  I  can  readily  believe  all  you  say.  Yon  now 
see,  Tom,  to  what  dangers  imprudence  alone  may  sub- 
ject virtue  (for  virtue,  I  am  now  convinced,  yon  love 
in  a  great  degree).  Prudence  is  indeed  the  duty 
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which  we  owe  to  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  will  be  so  much 
our  own  enemies  as  to  neglect  it,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der if  the  world  is  deficient  in  discharging  their  duty 
to  us  ;  for  when  a  man  lays  the  foundation  of  his  own 
ruin,  others  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  too  apt  to  build 
upon  it.  You  say,  however,  you  have  seen  your 
errors,  and  will  reform  them.  I  firmly  believe  you, 
my  dear  child  ;  aud  therefore,  from  this  moment, 
you  shall  never  be  reminded  of  them  by  rne.  Re- 
member them  only  yourself  so  far  as  for  the  future 
to  teach  you  the  better  to  avoid  them  ;  but  still  re- 
member, for  your  comfort,  that  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  those  faults  which  candour  may 
construe  into  imprudence,  and  those  which  can  be 
deduced  from  villany  only.  The  former,  perhaps, 
are  even  more  apt  to  subject  a  man  to  ruin ;  but  if 
he  reform,  his  character  will,  at  length,  be  totally 
retrieved  ;  the  world,  though  not  immediately,  will 
in  time  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  he  may  reflect, 
not  without  some  mixture  of  pleasure,  on  the  dan- 
gers he  hath  escaped ;  but  villany,  my  boy,  when 
once  discovered  is  irretrievable  ;  the  stains  which 
this  leaves  behind,  no  time  will  wash  away.  The  cen- 
sures of  mankind  will  pursue  the  wretch,  their  scorn 
will  abash  him  in  public ;  and  if  shame  drives  him 
into  retirement,  he  Avill  go  to  it  with  all  those  ter- 
rors with  which  a  weary  child,  who  is  afraid  of  hob- 
goblins, retreats  from  company  to  go  to  bed  alone. 
Here  his  murdered  conscience  will  haunt  him. 
— Repose,  like  a  false  friend,  will  fly  from  him. 
Wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  horror  presents  itself ; 
if  he  looks  backward,  unavailable  repentance  treads 
on  his  heels  ;  if  forward,  incurable  despair  stares 
him  in  the  face  ;  till,  like  a  condemned  prisoner 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  he  detests  his  present  con- 
dition, and  yet  dreads  the  consequence  of  that  hour 
which  is  to  relieve  him  from  it.  Comfort  yourself, 
I  say,  my  child,  that  this  is  not  your  case  ;  and  re- 
joice with  thankfulness  to  him  who  hath  suffered 
you  to  see  your  errors,  before  they  have  brought 
on  you  that  destruction  to  which  a  persistance  in 
even  those  errors  must  have  led  you.  You  have 
deserted  them ;  and  the  prospect  now  before  you 
is  such,  that  happiness  seems  in  your  own  power." 
At  these  words  Jones  fetched  a  deep  sigh ;  upon 
which,  when  Allworthy  remonstrated,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you :  I  fear  there  is  one 
consequence  of  my  vices  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
retrieve.  O,  my  dear  uncle !  I  have  lost  a  treasure." 
"  You  need  say  no  more,"  answered  Allworthy ; 
"  I  will  be  explicit  with  you  ;  I  know  what  you 
lament ;  I  have  seen  the  young  lady,  and  have  dis- 
coursed with  her  concerning  you.  This  I  must 
insist  on,  as  an  earnest  of  your  sincerity  in  all  you 
have  said,  and  of  the  stedfastness  of  your  resolu- 
tion, that  you  obey  me  in  one  instance.  To  abide 
entirely  by  the  determination  of  the  young  lady, 
whether  it  shall  be  in  your  favour  or  no.  She  hath 
already  suffered  enough  from  solicitations  which  I 
hate  to  think  of;  she  shall  owe  no  further  constraint 
to  my  family  :  I  know  her  father  will  be  as  ready  to 
torment  her  now  on  your  account  as  he  hath  for- 
merly been  on  another's ;  but  I  am  determined  she 
shall  suffer  no  more  confinement,  no  more  violence, 
no  more  uneasy  hours."  "  O,  my  dear  uncle !" 
answered  Jones,  "  lay,  I  beseech  you,  some  com- 
mand on  me,  in -which  I  shall  have  some  merit  in 
obedience.  Believe  me,  sir,  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  could  disobey  you  would  be  to  give  an 
uneasy  moment  to  my  Sophia.  Xo,  sir,  if  I  am  so 
miserable  to  have  incurred  her  displeasure  beyond 
all  hope  of  forgiveness,  that  alone,  with  the  dread- 
ful reflection  of  causing  her  misery,  will  be  sufficient 
to  overpower  me.  To  call  Sophia  mine  is  the 


greatest,  and  now  the  only  additional  blessing  which 
heaven  can  bestow ;  but  it  is  a  blessing  which  I 
must  owe  to  her  alone."  "  I  will  not  flatter  you, 
child,"  cries  Allworthy  ;  "  I  fear  your  case  is  des- 
perate :  I  never  saw  stronger  marks  of  an  unalter- 
able resolution  in  any  person  than  appeared  in  her 
vehement  declarations  against  receiving  your  ad- 
dresses ;  for  which,  perhaps,  you  can  account  better 
than  myself."  "  Oh,  sir  !  I  can  account  too  well," 
answered  Jones ;  "  I  have  sinned  against  her  be- 
yond all  hope  of  pardon ;  and,  guilty  as  I  am,  my 
guilt  unfortunately  appears  to  her  in  ten  times 
blacker  than  the  real  colours.  O,  my  dear  uncle ! 
I  find  my  follies  are  irretrievable ;  and  all  your 
goodness  cannot  save  me  from  perdition." 

A  servant  now  acquainted  them  that  Mr.  "Western 
was  below  stairs ;  for  his  eagerness  to  see  Jones- 
could  not  wait  till  the  afternoon.  Upon  which 
Jones,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  begged  his 
uncle  to  entertain  "Western  a  few  minutes,  till  he 
a  little  recovered  himself;  to  which  the  good  man 
consented,  and,  having  ordered  Mr.  Western  to  be 
shown  into  a  parlour,  went  down  to  him. 

Mrs.  Miller  no  sooner  heard  that  Jones  was  alone 
(for  she  had  not  yet  seen  him  since  his  release  from 
prison)  than  she  came  eagerly  into  the  room,  and, 
advancing  towards  Jones,  wished  him  heartily  joy 
of  his  new-found  uncle  and  his  happy  reconcilia- 
tion ;  adding,  "  I  wish  I  could  give  you  joy  on 
another  account,  my  dear  child ;  but  anything  so  in- 
exorable I  never  saw." 

Jones,  with  some  appearance  of  surprise,  asked 
her  what  she  meant.  "  Why  then,"  says  she,  "  I 
have  been  with  your  young  lady,  and  have  explained 
all  matters  to  her,  as  they  were  told  to  me  by  my 
son  Nightingale.  She  can  have  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  the  letter ;  of  that  I  am  certain ;  for  I 
told  her  my  son  Nightingale  was  ready  to  take  his 
oath,  if  she  pleased,  that  it  was  all  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  the  letter  of  his  inditing.  I  told  her  the 
very  reason  of  sending  the  letter  ought  to  recommend 
you  to  her  the  more,  as  it  was  all  upon  her  account, 
and  a  plain  proof  that  you  was  resolved  to  quit  all 
your  profligacy  for  the  future  ;  that  you  had  never 
been  guilty  of  a  single  instance  of  infidelity  to  her 
since  your  seeing  her  in  town  :  I  am  afraid  I  went 
too  far  there  ;  but  Heaven  forgive  me !  I  hope  your 
future  behaviour  will  be  my  justification.  I  am 
sure  I  have  said  all  I  can ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
She  remains  inflexible.  She  says,  she  had  forgiven 
many  faults  on  account  of  youth ;  but  expressed 
such  detestation  of  the  character  of  a  libertine,  that 
she  absolutely  silenced  me.  I  often  attempted  to 
excuse  you  ;  but  the  justness  of  her  accusation  flew 
in  my  face.  Upon  my  honour,  she  is  a  lovely 
woman,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  sensible 
creatures  I  ever  saw.  I  could  have  almost  kissed 
her  for  one  expression  she  made  use  of.  It  was 
a  sentiment  worthy  of  Seneca,  or  of  a  bishop.  «  I 
once  fancied,  madam,'  said  she,  '  I  had  disco- 
vered great  goodness  of  heart  in  Mr.  Jones ;  and 
for  that  I  own  I  had  a  sincere  esteem  ;  but  an  en- 
tire profligacy  of  manners  will  corrupt  the  best  heart 
in  the  world  ;  and  all  which  a  good-natured  liber- 
tine can  expect  is,  that  we  should  mix  some  grains 
of  pity  with  our  contempt  and  abhorrence.'  She 
is  an  angelic  creature,  that  is  the  truth  on  "t."  "  O, 
Mrs.  Miller!"  answered  Jones,  "can  I  bear  to  think 
I  have  lost  such  an  angel  1"  "  Lost !  no,"  cries 
Mrs.  Miller ;  "  I  hope  you  have  not  lost  her  yet. 
Resolve  to  leave  such  vicious  courses,  and  you  may 
yet  have  hopes ;  nay,  if  she  should  remain  inexor- 
able, there  is  another  young  lady,  a  sweet  pretty 
young  lady,  and  a  swinging  fortune,  who  is  abso- 
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lutely  dying  for  love  of  you.  I  heard  of  it  this  very 
morning,  and  I  told  it  to  Miss  Western ;  nay,  I 
went  a  little  beyond  the  truth  again ;  for  I  told  her 
you  had  refused  her  ;  but  indeed  I  knew  you  would 
refuse  her.  And  here  I  must  give  you  a  little  com- 
fort ;  when  I  mentioned  the  young  lady's  name, 
who  is  no  other  than  the  pretty  widow  Hunt,  I 
thought  she  turned  pale  ;  but  when  I  said  you  had 
refused  her,  I  will  be  sworn  her  face  was  all  over 
scarlet  in  an  instant;  and  these  were  her  very 
words  :  '  I  will  not  deny  but  that  I  believe  he  has 
some  affection  for  me.'  " 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Western,  who  could  no  longer  be  kept 
out  of  the  room  even  by  the  authority  of  Allworthy 
himself;  though  this,  as  we  have  often  seen,  had  a 
wonderful  power  over  him. 

Western  immediately  went  up  to  Jones,  crying 
out,  "  My  old  friend  Tom,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee 
with  all  my  heart !  all  past  must  be  forgotten ;  I 
could  not  intend  any  affront  to  thee,  because,  as 
Allworthy  here  knows,  nay,  dost  know  it  thyself, 
I  took  thee  for  another  person ;  and  where  a  body 
means  no  harm,  what  signifies  a  hasty  Avord  or  two  1 
One  Christian  must  forget  and  forgive  another." 
"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the 
many  obligations  I  have  had  to  you  ;  but  as  for  any 
offence  towards  me,  I  declare  I  am  an  utter  stranger." 
"  A 't,"  says  Western,  "  then  give  me  thy  fist ;  a  't 
as  hearty  an  honest  cock  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Come  along  with  me  ;  I  '11  carry  thee  to  thy  mistress 
this  moment."  Here  Allworthy  interposed  ;  and 
the  squire  being  unable  to  prevail  either  with  the 
uncle  or  nephew,  was,  after  some  litigation,  obliged 
to  consent  to  delay  introducing  Jones  to  Sophia 
till  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  time  Allworthy,  as  well 
in  compassion  to  Jones  as  in  compliance  with  the 
eager  desires  of  Western,  was  prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
mise to  attend  at  the  tea-table. 

The  conversation  which  now  ensued  was  pleasant 
enough  ;  and  with  which,  had  it  happened  earlier 
in  our  history,  we  would  have  entertained  our  reader ; 
but  as  we  have  now  leisure  only  to  attend  to  what 
is  very  material,  it  shall  suffice  to  say  that  matters 
being  entirely  adjusted  as  to  the  afternoon  visit  Mr. 
Western  again  returned  home. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  history  draws  nearer  to  a  conclusion. 
WHEN  Mr.  Western  was  departed,  Jones  began  to 
inform  Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  that  his 
liberty  had  been  procured  by  two  noble  lords,  who, 
together  with  two  surgeons  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Nightingale's,  had  attended  the  magistrate  by  whom 
he  had  been  committed,  and  by  whom,  on  the 
surgeons'  oaths,  that  the  wounded  person  was  out 
of  all  manner  of  danger  from  his  wound,  he  was 
discharged. 

One  only  of  these  lords,  he  said,  he  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  that  no  more  than  once  ;  but  the  other 
had  greatly  surprised  him  by  asking  his  pardon  for 
an  offence  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  him,  occa- 
sioned, be  said,  entirely  by  his  ignorance  who  he 
was. 

Now  the  reality  of  the  case,  with  which  Jones  was 
not  acquainted  till  afterwards,  was  this  : — The  lieu- 
tenant whom  lord  Fellamar  had  employed,  according 
to  the  advice  of  lady  Bellaston,  to  press  Jones  as  a 
vagabond  into  the  sea-service,  when  he  came  to  re- 
port to  his  lordship  the  event  which  we  have  before 
seen,  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Jones  on  all  accounts,  and  strongly  assured  that  lord 
that  he  must  have  mistaken  the  person,  for  that 


Jones  was  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  insomuch  that  his 
lordship,  who  was  strictly  a  man  of  honour,  and 
would  by  no  means  have  been  guilty  of  an  action 
which  the  world  in  general  would  have  condemned, 
began  to  be  much  concerned  for  the  advice  which  he 
had  taken. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  this  lord  Fellamar  hap- 
pened to  dine  with  the  Irish  peer,  who,  in  a  conver- 
sation upon  the  duel,   acquainted  his  company  with 
the  character  of  Fitzpatrick ;  to  which,  indeed,  he 
did  not  do  strict  justice,  especially  in  what  related  to 
his  lady.     He  said  she  was  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  injured  woman  alive,  and  that  from  compassion 
alone  he  had  undertaken  her  cause.     He  then  de- 
clared an  intention  of  going  the  next  morning  to 
Fitzpatrick's  lodgings,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him, 
if  possible,  to  consent  to  a  separation  from  his  wife, 
who,  the  peer  said,  was  in  apprehensions  for  her  life, 
if  she  should  ever  return  to  be  under  the  power  of 
her   husband.     Lord   Fellamar   agreed    to   go  with 
him,  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  more  concerning 
Jones  and  the  circumstances  of  the  duel ;  for  he  was 
by  no  means  easy  concerning  the  part  he  had  acted. 
The  moment  his  lordship  gave  a  hint  of  his  readiness 
to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  the  lady,  it  was  eagerly 
embraced   by    the    other  nobleman,  who  depended 
much   on   the   authority   of    lord    Fellamar,    as   he 
thought  it  would  greatly   contribute  to    awe  Fitz- 
patrick into  a  compliance  ;  and  perhaps   he  was  in 
the   right;  for  the   poor   Irishman  no    sooner   saw 
these  noble  peers  had   undertaken  the  cause  of  his 
wife  than  he  submitted,  and  articles  of  separation 
were  soon  drawn  up  and  signed  between  the  parties. 
Fitzpatrick   had   been   so   well   satisfied  by  Mrs. 
Waters  concerning  the   innocence  of  his  wife  with 
Jones  at  Upton,  or  perhaps  from  some  other  rea- 
sons, was  now  become  so  indifferent  to  that  matter 
that   he    spoke   highly  in  favour  of  Jones  to  lord 
Fellamar,  took  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  said 
the  other  had  behaved  very  much  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  honour ;  and  upon  that  lord's  further 
inquiry  concerning  Mr.  Jones,  Fitzpatrick  told  him 
he  was  nephew  to  a  gentleman  of  very  great  fashion 
and  fortune,  which  was  the  account  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Waters  after   her  interview  with 
Dowling. 

Lord  Fellamar  now  thought  it  behoved  him  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  satisfaction  to 
a  gentleman  whom  he  had  so  grossly  injured,  and 
without  any  consideration  of  rivalship  (for  he  had 
now  given  over  all  thoughts  of  Sophia),  determined 
to  procure  Mr.  Jones's  liberty,  being  satisfied,  as 
well  from  Fitzpatrick  as  his  surgeon,  that  the  wound 
was  not  mortal.  He  therefore  prevailed  with  the 
Irish  peer  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  where 
Jones  was  confined,  to  whom  he  behaved  as  we 
have  already  related. 

When  Allworthy  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  im- 
mediately carried  Jones  into  his  room,  and  then  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  whole  matter,  as  well  what 
he  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Waters  as  what  he  had  dis- 
covered from  Mr.  Dowling. 

Jones  expressed  great  astonishment  and  no  less 
concern  at  this  account,  but  without  making  any 
comment  or  observation  upon  it.  And  now  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  from  Mr.  Blifil,  desiring  to  know 
if  his  uncle  was  at  leisure  that  he  might  wait  upon 
him.  Allworthy  started  and  turned  pale,  and  then 
in  a  more  passionate  tone  than  I  believe  he  had  ever 
used  before,  bid  the  servant  tell  Blifil  he  knew  him 
not.  "  Consider,  dear  sir,"  cries  Jonea,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  "  I  have  considered,"  answered  -Mi- 
worthy,  "  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  my  message 
to  the  villain.  No  one  can  carry  him  the  sentence 
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of  his  own  ruin  so  properly  as  the  man  whose  ruin 
he  hath  so  villanously  contrived."  "  Pardon  me, 
dear  sir,"  said  Jones  ;  "  a  moment's  reflection  will, 
I  am  sure,  convince  you  of  the  contrary.  What 
might  perhaps  be  but  justice  from  another  tongue, 
would  from  mine  be  insult ;  and  to  whom  1 — my 
own  brother  and  your  nephew.  Nor  did  he  use  me 
so  barbarously — indeed,  that  would  have  been  more 
inexcusable  than  anything  he  hath  done.  Fortune 
may  tempt  men  of  no  very  bad  dispositions  to  in- 
justice ;  but  insults  proceed  only  from  black  and 
rancorous  minds,  and  have  no  temptations  to  excuse 
hem.  Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  to  do  nothing  by 
im  in  the  present  height  of  your  anger.  Consider, 
my  dear  uncle,  I  was  not  myself  condemned  un- 
eard."  Allworthy  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then, 
embracing  Jones,  he  said,  with  tears  gushing  from 
lis  eyes,  "  O  my  child !  to  what  goodness  have  I 
>een  so  long  blind  ! " 

Mrs.  Miller  entering  the  room  at  that  moment, 
after  a  gentle  rap  which  was  not  perceived,  and 
eeing  Jones  in  the  arms  of  his  uncle,  the  poor  wo- 
man in  an  agony  of  joy  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
mrst  forth  into  the  most  ecstatic  thanksgivings  to 
leaven  for  what  had  happened ;  then,  running  to 
Fones,  she  embraced  him  eagerly,  crying,  "  My 
learest  friend,  I  wish  you  joy  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  of  this  blest  day."  And  next  Mr. 
Allworthy  himself  received  the  same  congratulations. 
To  which  he  answered,  "  Indeed,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Miller,  I  am  beyond  expression  happy."  Some  few 
more  raptures  having  passed  on  all  sides,  Mrs.  Miller 
lesired  them  both  to  walk  down  to  dinner  in  the 
>arlour,  where  she  said  there  were  a  very  happy  set 
f  people  assembled — being  indeed  no  other  than 
Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  bride,  and  his  cousin  Harris 
with  her  bridegroom. 

Allworthy  excused  himself  from  dining  with  the 
company,  saying  he  had  ordered  some  little  thing 
or  him  and  his  nephew  in  his  own  apartment ;  for 
hat  they  had  much  private  business  to  discourse  of, 
>ut  could  not  resist  promising  the  good  woman  that 
>oth  he  and  Jones  would  make  part  of  her  society 
at  supper. 

Mrs.  Miller  then  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Jlifilt  "for  indeed,"  says  she,  "I  cannot  be  easy 
while  such  a  villain  is  in  my  house." — Allworthy 
answered,  "  He  was  as  uneasy  as  herself  on  the 
same  account."  "  Oh  !"  cries  she,  "  if  that  be  the 
case,  leave  the  matter  to  me,  I'll  soon  show  him 
he  outside  of  my  doors,  I  warrant  you.  Here 
are  two  or  three  lusty  fellows  below  stairs."  '•  There 
will  be  no  need  of  any  violence,"  cries  Allworthy ; 
'  if  you  will  carry  him  a  message  from  me,  he  will, 
[  am  convinced,  depart  of  his  own  accord."  "  Will 
IV  said  Mrs.  Miller;  "I  never  did  anything  in" 
imy  life  with  a  better  will."  Here  Jones  interfered, 
.d  said,  "  He  had  considered  the  matter  better, 
iand  would,  if  Mr.  Allworthy  pleased,  be  himself 
messenger.  I  know,"  says  he,  "  already 
enough  of  your  pleasure,  sir,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  him  with  it  by  my  own  words.  Let  me 
jbeseech  you,  sir,"  added  he,  "to  reflect  on  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  driving  him  to  violent 
and  sudden  despair.  How  unfit,  alas  !  is  this  poor 
man  to  die  in  his  present  situation."  This  sugges- 
ion  had  not  the  least  effect  on  Mrs.  Miller.  She 
.eft  the  room,  crying,  "you  are  too  good,  Mr.  Jones, 
infinitely  too  good  to  live  in  this  world."  But  it 
ade  a  deeper  impression  on  Allworthy.  "  My 
food  child,"  said  he,  "  I  am  equally  astonished  at 
ihe  goodness  of  your  heart,  and  the  quickness  of 
four  understanding.  Heaven  indeed  forbid  that 
iiis  wretch  should  be  deprived  of  any  means  or 


time  for  repentance !  That  would  be  a  shocking 
consideration  indeed.  Go  to  him,  therefore,  and 
use  your  own  discretion  ;  yet  do  not  flatter  him 
with  any  hopes  of  my  forgiveness  ;  for  I  never  shall 
forgive  villany  farther  than  my  religion  obliges  me, 
and  that  extends  not  either  to  our  bounty  or  our 
conversation." 

Jones  went  up  to  Blifil's  room,  whom  he  found 
in  a  situation  which  moved  his  pity,  though  it 
would  have  raised  a  less  amiable  passion  in  many 
beholders.  He  cast  himself  on  his  bed,  where  he 
lay  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  and  drowned  in 
tears  ;  not  in  such  tears  as  flow  from  contrition, 
and  wash  away  guilt  from  minds  which  have  been 
seduced  or  surprised  into  it  unawares,  against  the 
bent  of  their  natural  dispositions,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  from  human  frailty,  even  to  the  good ;  no, 
these  tears  were  such  as  the  frighted  thief  sheds  in 
his  cart,  and  are  indeed  the  effects  of  that  concern 
which  the  most  savage  natures  are  seldom  deficient 
in  feeling  for  themselves. 

It  would  be  unpleasing  and  tedious  to  paint  this 
scene  in  full  length.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the 
behaviour  of  Jones  was  kind  to  excess.  He  omitted 
nothing  which  his  invention  could  supply,  to 
raise  and  comfort  the  drooping  spirits  of  Blifil,  be- 
fore he  communicated  to  him  the  resolution  of  his 
uncle  that  he  must  quit  the  house  that  evening. 
He  offered  to  furnish  him  with  any  money  he 
wanted,  assured  him  of  his  hearty  forgiveness  of  all 
he  had  done  against  him,  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  live  with  him  hereafter  as  a  brother,  and  would 
leave  nothing  unattempted  to  effectuate  a  reconci- 
lation  with  his  uncle. 

Blifil  was  at  first  sullen  and  silent,  balancing  in 
his  mind  whether  he  should  yet  deny  all ;  but,  find- 
ing at  last  the  evidence  too  strong  against  him,  he 
betook  himself  at  last  to  confession.  He  then  asked 
pardon  of  his  brother  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  kissed  his 
feet ;  in  short  he  was  now  as  remarkably  mean  as 
he  had  been  before  remarkably  wicked. 

Jones  could  not  so  far  check  his  disdain,  but  that 
it  a  little  discovered  itself  in  his  countenance  at 
this  extreme  servility.  He  raised  his  brother  the 
moment  he  could  from  the  ground,  and  advised 
him  to  bear  his  afflictions  more  like  a  man ;  re- 
peating, at  the  same  time,  his  promises,  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  them  ;  for  which 
Blifil,  making  many  professions  of  his  unworthiness, 
poured  forth  a  profusion  of  thanks ;  and  then,  he 
having  declared  he  would  immediately  depart  to 
another  lodging,  Jones  returned  to  his  uncle. 

Among  other  matters,  Allworthy  now  acquainted 
Jones  with  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  con- 
cerning the  5001.  bank-notes.  "  I  have,"  said  he, 
already  consulted  a  lawyer,  who  tells  me,  to  mv 
great  astonishment,  that  there  is  no  punishment 
for  a  fraud  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  when  I  consider 
the  black  ingratitude  of  this  fellow  toward  you,  I 
think  a  highwayman,  commpared  to  him,  is  an  in- 
nocent person." 

"  Good  Heaven!"  says  Jones,  "is  it  possible? — 
I  am  shocked  beyond  measure  at  this  news.  I 
thought  there  was  not  an  honester  fellow  in  the 

world. The  temptation  of  such  a  sum  was  too 

great  for  him  to  withstand ;  for  smaller  matters 
have  come  safe  to  me  through  his  hand.  Indeed, 
my  dear  uncle,  you  must  suffer  me  to  call  it 
weakness  rather  than  ingratitude ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced the  poor  fellow  loves  me,  and  hath  done 
me  some  kindnesses,  which  I  can  never  forget ; 
nay,  I  believe  he  hath  repented  of  this  very  act  ; 
for  it  is  not  above  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  my 
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affairs  seemed  in  the  most  desperate  situation, 
that  he  visited  me  in  my  confinement,  and  offered 
me  any  money  I  wanted.  Consider,  sir,  what  a 
temptation  to  a  man  who  hath  tasted  such  hitter 
distress,  it  must  be,  to  have  a  sum  in  his  possession 
which  must  put  him  and  his  family  heyond  any 
future  possibility  of  suffering  the  like." 

"Child,"  cries  Allworthy,  "you  carry  this  for- 
giving temper  too  far.  Such  mistaken  mercy  is 
not  only  weakness,  but  borders  on  injustice,  and 
is  very  pernicious  to  society,  as  it  encourages  vice. 
The  dishonesty  of  this  fellow  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
pardoned,  but  never  his  ingratitude.  And  give  me 
leave  to  say,  when  we  suffer  any  temptation  to  atone 
for  dishonesty  itself,  we  are  as  candid  and  merciful 
as  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  so  far  I  confess  I  have  gone  ; 
for  I  have  often  pitied  the  fate  of  a  highwayman, 
when  I  have  been  on  the  grand  jury  ;  and  have  more 
than  once  applied  to  the  judge  on  the  behalf  of 
such  as  have  had  any  mitigating  circumstances  in 
their  case ;  but  when  dishonesty  is  attended  with 
any  blacker  crime,  such  as  cruelty,  murder,  ingrati- 
tude, or  the  like,  compassion  and  forgiveness  then 
become  faults.  I  am  convinced  the  fellow  is  a 
villain,  and  he  shall  be  punished  ;  at  least  as  far  as 
I  can  punish  him." 

This  was  spoke  with  so  stern  a  voice,  that  Jones 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply ;  besides, 
the  hour  appointed  by  Mr.  Western  now  drew  so 
near,  that  he  had  barely  time  left  to  dress  himself. 
Here  therefore  ended  the  present,  dialogue,  and 
Jones  retired  to  another  room,  where  Partridge  at- 
tended, according  to  order,  with  his  clothes. 

Partridge  had  scarce  seen  his  master  since  the 
happy  discovery.  The  poor  fellow  was  unable 
either  to  contain  or  express  his  transports.  He 
behaved  like  one  frantic,  and  made  almost  as  many 
mistakes  while  he  was  dressing  Jones  as  I  have 
seen  made  by  Harlequin  in  dressing  himself  on  the 
stage. 

His  memory,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
ficient. He  recollected  now  many  omens  and  pre- 
sages of  this  happy  event,  some  of  which  he  had 
remarked  at  the  time,  but  many  more  he  now  re- 
membered ;  nor  did  he  omit  the  dreams  he  had 
dreamt  that  evening  before  his  meeting  with  Jones  ; 
and  concluded  with  saying,  "  I  always  told  your 
honour  something  boded  in  my  mind  that  you 
would  one  time  or  other  have  it  in  your  power  to 
make  my  fortune."  Jones  assured  him  that  this 
boding  should  as  certainly  be  verified  with  regard 
to  him  as  all  the  other  omens  had  been  to  himself ; 
which  did  not  a  little  add  to  all  the  raptures  which 
the  poor  fellow  had  already  conceived  on  account  of 
his  master. 


^  CHAPTER  XII. 

Approaching  still  nearer  to  the  eud. 

JONES,  being  now  completely  dressed,  attended  his 
uncle  to  Mr.  Western's.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  finest  figures  ever  beheld,  and  his  person  alone 
would  have  charmed  the  greater  part  of  womankind  ; 
but  we  hope  it  hath  already  appeared  in  this  history 
that  Nature,  when  she  formed  him,  did  not  totally 
rely,  as  she  sometimes  doth,  on  this  merit  only,  to 
recommend  her  work. 

Sophia,  who,  angry  as  she  was,  was  likewise  set 
forth  to  the  best  advantage,  for  which  I  leave  my 
female  readers  to  account,  appeared  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  even  Allworthy,  when  he  saw  her, 
could  not  forbear  whispering  Western  that  he  be- 
lieved she  was  the  finest  creature  in  the  world.  To 
which  Western  answered,  in  a  whisper,  overheard 


by  all  present,  "  So  much  the  better  for  Tom  ; — for 
d — n  me  if  he  shan't  ha  the  cousling  her."  Sophia 
was  all  over  scarlet  at  these  words,  while  Tom's 
countenance  was  altogether  as  pale,  and  he  was 
almost  ready  to  sink  from  his  chair. 

The  tea-table  was  scarcely  removed  before  West- 
ern lugged  Allworthy  out  of  the  room,  telling  him 
he  had  business  of  consequence  to  impart,  and 
must  speak  to  him  that  instant  in  private,  before  he 
forgot  it. 

The  lovers  were  now  alone,  and  it  will,  I  ques- 
tion not,  appear  strange  to  many  readers,  that  those 
who  had  so  much  to  say  to  one  another  when  danger 
and  difficulty  attended  their  conversation,  and  who 
seemed  so  eager  to  rush  into  each  other's  arms 
when  so  many  bars  lay  in  their  way,  now  that  with 
safety  they  were  at  liberty  to  say  or  do  whatever  they 
pleased,  should  both  remain  for  some  time  silent  and 
motionless ;  insomuch  that  a  stranger  of  moderate 
sagacity  might  have  well  concluded  they  were 
mutually  indifferent ;  but  so  it  was,  however  strange 
it  may  seem ;  both  sat  with  their  eyes  cast  down- 
wards on  the  ground,  and  for  some  minutes  continued 
in  perfect  silence. 

Mr.  Jones  during  this  interval  attempted  once 
or  twice  to  speak,  but  was  absolutely  incapable, 
muttering  only,  or  rather  sighing  out,  some  broken 
words  ;  when  Sophia  at  length,  partly  out  of  pity  to 
him,  and  partly  to  turn  the  discourse  from  the  sub- 
ject which  she  knew  well  enough  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  open,  said — • 

"  Sure,  sir,  you  are  the  most  fortunate  man  in 
the  world  in  this  discovery."  "  And  can  you  really, 
madam,  think  me  so  fortunate,"  said  Jones,  sighing, 
"  while  I  have  incurred  your  displeasure  V — "  Nay, 
sir,"  says  she,  "  as  to  that  you  best  know  whether 
you  have  deserved  it."  "  Indeed,  madam,"  an- 
swered he,  "  you  yourself  are  as  well  apprised  of  all 
my  demerits.  Mrs.  Miller  hath  acquainted  you  with 
the  whole  truth.  O  !  my  Sophia,  am  I  never  to 
hope  for  forgiveness1?": — "I  think,  Mr.  Jones,"  said 
she,  "  I  may  almost  depend  on  your  justice,  and 
leave  it  to  yourself  to  pass  sentence  on  your  own 
conduct." — "Alas!  madam,1'  answered  he,  "it  is 
mercy,  and  not  justice,  which  I  implore  at  your  hands. 
Justice  I  know  must  condemn  me. — Yet  not  for  the 
letter  I  sent  to  lady  Bellaston.  Of  that  I  most 
solemnly  declare  you  have  had  a  true  account."  He 
then  insisted  much  on  the  security  given  him  by 
Nightingale  of  a  fair  pretence  for  breaking  off,  if, 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  her  ladyship  should 
have  accepted  his  offer;  but  confessed  that  he  ha-l 
been  guilty  of  a  great  indiscretion  to  put  such  a 
letter  as  that  into  her  power,  "which,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  dearly  paid  for,  in  the  effect  it  has  upon  you." 
"  I  do  not,  I  cannot,"  says  she,  "believe  otherwise 
of  that  letter  than  you  would  have  me.  My  conduct, 
I  think,  shows  you  clearly  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  in  that.  And  yet,  Mr.  Jones,  have  I  not 
enough  to  resent  1  After  what  passed  at  Upton,  so 
soon  to  engage  in  a  new  amour  with  another  woman, 
while  I  fancied,  and  you  pretended,  your  heart  \\m 
bleeding  for  me  t  Indeed,  you  have  acted  strangely. 
Can  I  believe  the  passion  you  have  professed  to  me 
to  be  sincere1!  Or,  if  I  can,  what  happiness  r;m  I 
assure  myself  of  with  a  man  capable  of  so  much  in- 
constancy 1"  "O!  my  Sophia,"  cries  he,  "do  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  purest  passion  Hint  '"V«T 
inflamed  a  human  breast.  Think,  most  adorable 
creature,  of  my  unhappy  situation,  of  my  despair. 
Could  I,  my  Sophia,  have  flattered  myself  with  the 
most  distant  hopes  of  being  ever  permitted  to  throw 
myself  at  your  feet  in  the  manner  I  do  now,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  other  woman  to 
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have  inspired  a  thought  which  the  severest  chastity  ' 
could  have  condemned.  Inconstancy  to  you  !  O 
Sophia !  if  you  can  have  goodness  enough  to  pardon 
•what  is  passed,  do  not  let  any  cruel  future  appre- 
hensions shut  your  mercy  against  me.  No  repent- 
ance was  ever  more  sincere.  O  !  let  it  reconcile  me 
to  my  heaven  in  this  dear  bosom."  "  Sincere  re- 
pentance, Mr.  Jones,"  answered  she,  "  will  obtain 
the  pardon  of  a  sinner,  but  it  i:i  from  one  who  is  a 
perfect  judge  of  that  sincerity.  A  human  mind  may 
be  imposed  on ;  nor  is  there  any  infallible  method 
to  prevent  it.  You  must  expect,  however,  that  if  I 
can  be  prevailed  on  by  your  repentance  to  pardon 
you,  I  will  at  least  insist  on  the  strongest  proof  of 
its  sincerity."  "  Name  any  proof  in  my  power," 
answered  Jones  eagerly.  "  Time,"  replied  she  ; 
"  time  alone,  Mr.  Jones,  can  convince  me  that  you 
are  a  true  penitent,  and  have  resolved  to  abandon 
these  vicious  courses,  which  I  should  detest  you  for, 
if  I  imagined  you  capable  of  persevering  in  them." 
"  Do  not  imagine  it,"  cries  Jones.  "  On  my  knees 
I  entreat,  I  implore  your  confidence,  a  confidence 
•which  it  shall  be  the  business  of  my  life  to  deserve." 
"Let  it  then,"  said  she,  "be  the  business  of  some 
part  of  your  life  to  show  me  you  deserve  it.  I  think 
I  have  been  explicit  enough  in  assuring  you  that, 
•when  I  see  you  merit  my  confidence,  you  will  ob- 
tain it.  After  what  is  passed,  sir,  can  you  expect  I 
should  take  you  upon  your  word  1" 

He  replied,  "  Don't  believe  me  upon  my  word ; 
I  have  a  better  security,  a  pledge  for  my  constancy, 
•which  it  is  impossible  to  see  and  to  doubt." 
"  "What  is  that  V  said  Sophia,  a  little  surprised. 

I  will  show  you,  my  charming  angel,"  cries  Jones, 
seizing  her  hand  and  carrying  her  to  the  glass. 
"  There,  behold  it  there  in  that  lovely  figure,  in  that 
face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  mind  which  shines 
through  these  eyes ;  can  the  man  who  shall  be 
in  possession  of  these  be  inconstant  1  Impossible  ! 
my  Sophia ;  they  would  fix  a  Dorimant,  a  lord  Ro- 
chester. You  could  not  doubt  it,  if  you  could  see 
yourself  with  any  eyes  but  your  own."  Sophia 
blushed  and  halt'  smiled ;  but,  forcing  again  her 
brow  into  a  frown — "  If  I  am  to  judge,"  said  She, 
"  of  the  future  by  the  past,  my  image  will  no  more 
remain  in  your  heart  when  I  am  out  of  your  sight, 
than  it  will  in  this  glaas  when  I  am  out  of  the  room." 
"  By  heaven,  by  all  that  is  sacred  1"  said  Jones,  "  it 
never  was  out  of  my  heart.  The  delicacy  of  your 
sex  cannot  conceive  the  grossness  of  ours,  nor  how 
little  one  sort  of  amour  has  to  do  with  the  heart." 
"  I  will  never  marry  a  man,"  replied  Sophia,  very 
gravely,  "  who  shall  not  learn  refinement  enough  to 
be  as  incapable  as  I  am  myself  of  making  such  a  dis- 
tinction." "  I  will  learn  it,"  said  Jones.  "  I  have 
learnt  it  already.  The  first  moment  of  hope  that 
my  Sophia  might  be  my  wife  taught  it  me  at  once  ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  from  that  moment  be- 
came as  little  the  objects  of  desire  to  my  sense  as  of 
passion  to  my  heart."  "  Well,"  said  Sophia,  "  the 
proof  of  this  must  be  from  time.  Your  situation, 
Mr.  Jones,  is  now  altered,  and  I  assure  you  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  the  alteration.  You'  will  now 
want  no  opportunity  of  being  near  me,  and  convinc- 
ing me  that  your  mind  is  altered  too."  "  O !  my 
angel,"  cries  Jones,  "  how  shall  I  thank  thy  good- 
ness !  And  are  you  so  good  to  own  that  you  have  a 
satisfaction  in  my  prosperity  ! Believe  me,  be- 
lieve me,  madam,  it  is  you  alone  have  given  a  relish 
to  that  prosperity,  since  I  owe  to  it  the  dear  hope 
— O  !  my  Sophia,  let  it  not  be  a  distant  one. — I 
will  be  all  obedience  to  your  commands.  I  will  not 
dare  to  press  anything  further  than  you  permit  me. 
Yet  let  we  entreat  you  to  appoint  a  short  trial.  O  ! 


tell  me  when  I  may  expect  you  will  be  convinced 
of  what  is  most  solemnly  true."  "  When  I  have  gone 
voluntarily  thus  far,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  she,  "  I  ex- 
pect not  to  be  pressed.  Nay,  I  will  not." — "  O ! 
don't  look  unkindly  thus,  my  Sophia,"  cries  he.  "  I 
do  not,  I  dare  not  press  you. — Yet  permit  me  at 
least  once  more  to  beg  you  would  fix  the  period.  O  ! 
consider  the  impatience  of  love." "  A  twelve- 
month, perhaps,"  said  she.  "  O  !  my  Sophia,"  cries 
he,  "  you  have  named  an  eternity." — "  Perhaps,  it 
may  be  something  sooner,"  says  she  ;  "  I  will  not 
be  teased.  If  your  passion  for  me  be  what  I  would 
have  it,  I  think  you  may  now  be  easy." — "  Easy, 
Sophia,  call  not  such  an  exulting  happiness  as  mine 

by   so  cold  a  name. O  '.    transporting  thought ! 

am  I  not  assured  that  the  blessed  day  will  come, 
when  I  shall  call  you  mine  ;  when  fears  shall  be  no 
more ;  when  I  shall  have  that  dear,  that  vast,  that 
exquisite,  ecstatic  delight  of  making  my  Sophia 

happyt" "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,   "  that  day  is 

in  your  own  power," "  O  !  my  dear,  my  divine 

angel,"  cried  he,  "  these  words  have  made  me  mad 

with  joy. But  I  must,  I  will  thank  those  dear 

lips  which  have  so  sweetly  pronounced  my  bliss." 
He  then  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  with 
an  ardour  he  had  never  ventured  before. 

At  this  instant  "Western,  who  had  stood  some  time 
listening,  burst  into  the  room,  and,  with  his 
hunting  voice  and  phrase,  cried  out,  "  To  her,  boy, 

to   her,  go   to   her. That  "s  it,  little  honeys,    O 

that 'sit!  Well!  what,  is  it  all  overl  Hath  she 
appointed  the  day,  boy  !  What,  shall  it  be  to-mor- 
row or  next  day  1  It  shan't  be  put  off  a  minute 
longer  than  next  day,  I  am  resolved."  "  Let  me  be- 
seech you,  sir,"  says  Jones,  "  don't  let  me  be  the 
occasion — " — "  Beseech  mine  a ,"  cries  Wes- 
tern, "  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  a  lad  of  higher 
mettle  than  to  give  way  to  a  parcel  of  maidenish 

tricks. 1  tell  thee  'tis   all  flimflam.     Zoodikers ! 

she  'd  have  the  wedding  to  night  with  all  her  heart. 
Would'st  not,  Sophy  *  Come,  confess,  and  be  an 
honest  girl  for  once.  What,  art  dumb  t  Why  dost 
not  speak  1"  "  Why  should  I  confess,  sir,"  says 
Sophia,  "  since  it  seems  you  are  so  well  acquainted 

with  my  thoughts V' "  That's  a  good  girl,"  cries 

he,  "  and  dost  consent  thenl"     "  No,  indeed,  sir," 

says  Sophia,  "  I  have  given  no  such  consent." 

"  And  wunt  not  ha  un  then  to-morrow,  nor  next 

dayl"    says  Western. "Indeed,  sir,"   says  she, 

"  I  have  no  such  intention."  '«  But  I  can  tell 
thee,"  replied  he,  "why  hast  nut ;  only  because  thou 
dost  love  to  be  disobedient,  and  to  plague  and  vex 
thy  father."  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  Jones,  interfering 

"  I  tell  thee    thou    art   a   puppy,"    cries   he. 

"  When  I  vorbid  her,  then  it  was  all  nothing  but 
sighing  and  whining,  and  languishing  and  writing  ; 
now  I  am  Tor  thee,  she  is  against  thee.  All  the 
spirit  of  contrary,  that's  all.  She  is  above  being 
guided  and  governed  by  her  father,  that  is  the 
whole  truth  on 't.  It  is  only  to  disoblige  and  con- 
tradict me."  "What  would  my  papa  have  me  dot" 
cries  Sophia.  "  What  would  I  ha  thee  dol"  sayg 

he,  "why  gi'  un  thy  hand  this  moment." "  Well, 

sir,"  said  Sophia,  "  I  will  obey  you. — There  is  my 
hand,  Mr.  Jones."  "  Well,  and  will  you  consent 

to  ha  un  to-morrow  morning  1"  says  Western. 

"  I  will   be  obedient   to   you,    sir,"   cries   she. 

"  Why  then  to-morrow  morning  be  the  day,"  cries 
he.  "  Why  then  to-morrow  morning  shall  be  the  day, 
papa,  since  you  will  have  it  so,"  says  Sophia.  Jones 
then  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  her  hand  in  an 
agony  of  joy,  while  Western  began  to  caper  and 
dance  about  the  room,  presently  crying  out, — • 
"  Where  the  devil  is  Allworthj  *  He  is  without 
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now,  a  talking  with  that  d d  lawyer  Bowling 

when  he  should  be  minding  other  matters."  Hi 
then  sallied  out  in  quest  of  him,  and  very  oppor 
tunely  left  the  lovers  to  enjoy  a  few  tender  minutes 
alone. 

But  he  soon  returned  with  Allworthy,  saying, 
"  If  you  won't  believe  me,  you  may  ask  her  your- 
self. Hast  nut  gin  thy  consent,  Sophy,  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow1?"  "  Such  are  your  commands,  sir," 
cries  Sophia,  "  and  I  dare  not  be  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience." "  I  hope,  madam,"  cries  Allworthy,  "my 
nephew  will  merit  so  much  goodness,  and  will  be 
always  as  sensible  as  myself  of  the  great  honour  you 
have  done  my  family.  An  alliance  with  so  charm- 
ing and  so  excellent  a  young  lady  would  indeed  be 
an  honour  to  the  greatest  in  England."  "  Yes,' 
cries  Western,  "  but  if  I  had  suffered  her  to  stand 
shill  I  shall  I,  dilly  dally,  you  might  not  have  had 
that  honour  yet  a  while  ;  I  was  forced  to  use  a  little 
fatherly  authority  to  bring  her  to."  "  I  hope  not, 
sir,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  I  hope  there  is  not  the  least 
constraint."  "  Why,  there,"  cries  Western,  "  you 
may  bid  her  unsay  all  again  if  you  will.  Dost  re- 
pent heartily  of  thy  promise,  dost  not,  Sophy  1" 
"  Indeed,  papa,"  cries  she,  "  I  do  not  repent,  nor  do 
I  believe  I  ever  shall,  of  any  promise  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Jones."  "  Then,  nephew,"  cries  Allworthy, 
"  I  felicitate  you  most  heartily  ;  for  I  think  you  are 
the  happiest  of  men.  And,  madam,  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  this  joyful  occasion : 
indeed,  I  am  convinced  you  have  bestowed  yourself 
on  one  who  will  be  sensible  of  your  great  merit,  and 
who  will  at  least  use  his  best  endeavours  to  deserve 
it."  His  best  endeavours  !"  cries  Western,  "  that 

he  will,  I  warrant  un. Harkee,  Allworthy,   I  '11 

bet  thee  five  pounds  to  a  crown  we  have  a  boy  to- 
morrow nine  months  ;  but  prithee  tell  me  what  wut 
ha!  Wut  ha  Burgundy,  Champaigne,  or  what?  for, 
please  Jupiter,  we  '11  make  a  night  on  "t."  "  Indeed, 
sir,"  said  Allworthy,  "  you  must  excuse  me ;  both 
my  nephew  and  I  were  engaged  before  I  suspected 
this  near  approach  of  his  happiness." — "  Engaged  I" 
quoth  the  squire,  "  never  tell  me. — I  won't  part 
with  thee  to-night  upon  any  occasion.  Shalt  sup 
here,  please  the  lord  Harry."  "  You  must  pardon  me, 
my  dear  neighbour  t"  answered  Allworthy  ;  "  I  have 
given  a  solemn  promise,  and  that  you  know  I  never 
break."  "  Why,  prithee,  who  art  engaged  to  V' 

cries  the  squire. Allworthy  then  informed  him, 

as  likewise  of  the  company. "  Odzookers  !"  an- 

swered  the  squire,  "  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  so 
shall  Sophy  !  for  I  won't  part  with  thee  to-night ; 
and  it  would  be  barbarous  to  part  Tom  and  the 
girl."  This  offer  was  presently  embraced  by  All- 
worthy,  and  Sophia  consented,  having  first  obtained 
a  private  promise  from  her  father  that  he  would  not 
mention  a  syllable  concerning  her  marriage. 

CHAPTER  the  last. 
In  which  the  history  is  concluded. 

YOUNG  Nightingale  had  been  that  afternoon,  by  ap- 
pointment, to  wait  on  his  father,  who  received  him 
much  more  kindly  than  he  expected.  There  like- 
wise he  met  his  uncle,  who  was  returned  to  town  in 
quest  of  his  new-married  daughter. 

This  marriage  was  the  luckiest  incident  which 
could  have  happened  to  the  young  gentleman  ;  for 
these  brothers  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  contention 
about  the  government  of  their  children,  both  heartily 
despising  the  method  which  each  other  took.  Each 
of  them  therefore  now  endeavoured,  as  much  as  he 
could,  to  palliate  the  offence  which  his  own  child 
had  committed,  and  to  aggravate  the  match  of  the 
other.  This  desire  of  triumphing  over  his  brother, 


added  to  the  many  arguments  which  Allworthy  had 
used,  so  strongly  operated  on  the  old  gentleman 
that  he  met  his  son  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
actually  agreed  to  sup  with  him  that  evening  at 
Mrs.  Miller's. 

As  for  the  other,  who  really  loved  his  daughter 
with  the  most  immoderate  affection,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  inclining  him  to  a  reconciliation.  He 
was  no  sooner  informed  by  his  nephew  where  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  were  than  he  declared  he 
would  instantly  go  to  her.  And  when  he  arrived 
there  he  scarce  suffered  her  to  fall  upon  her  knees 
before  he  took  her  up,  and  embraced  her  with  a 
tenderness  which  affected  all  who  saw  him  ;  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  as  well  recon- 
ciled to  both  her  and  her  husband  as  if  he  had  him- 
self joined  their  hands. 

In  this  situation  were  affairs  when  Mr.  Allworthy 
and  his  company  arrived  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  Mrs.  Miller,  who  no  sooner  saw  Sophia  than  she 
guessed  everything  that  had  happened ;  and  so 
great  was  her  friendship  to  Jones,  that  it  added  not 
a  few  transports  to  those  she  felt  on  the  happiness  of 
her  own  daughter. 

There  have  not,  I  believe,  been  many  instances 
of  a  number  of  people  met  together,  where  every 
one  was  so  perfectly  happy  as  in  this  company. 
Amongst  whom  the  father  of  young  Nightingale 
enjoyed  the  least  perfect  content ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  affection  for  his  son,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  and  the  arguments  of  Allworthy,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  motive  mentioned  before,  he 
could  not  so  entirely  be  satisfied  with  his  son's 
choice ;  and,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  Sophia  her- 
self tended  a  little  to  aggravate  and  heighten  his 
concern,  as  a  thought  now  and  then  suggested 
itself  that  his  son  might  have  had  that  lady,  or  some 
other  such.  Not  that  any  of  the  charms  which 
adorned  either  the  person  or  mind  of  Sophia 
created  the  uneasiness  ;  it  was  the  contents  of  her 
father's  coffers  which  set  his  heart  a  longing. 
These  were  the  charms  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  his  son  had  sacrificed  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Miller. 

The  brides  were  both  very  pretty  women  ;  but  so 
totally  were  they  eclipsed  by  the  beauty  of  Sophia, 
that,  had  they  not  been  two  of  the  best-tempered 
girls  in  the  world,  it  would  have  raised  some  envy 
in  their  breasts  ;  for  neither  of  their  husbands  could 
long  keep  his  eyes  from  Sophia,  who  sat  at  the 
;able  like  a  queen  receiving  homage,  or,  rather,  like 
a  superior  being  receiving  adoration  from  all  around 
ler.  But  it  was  an  adoration  which  they  gave,  not 
ivhat  she  exacted  ;  for  she  was  as  much  distinguished 
by  her  modesty  and  affability  as  by  all  her  other 
perfections. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  much  true  mirth.  All 
were  happy,  but  those  the  most  who  had  been  most 
unhappy  before.  Their  former  sufferings  and  fears 
*ave  such  a  relish  to  their  felicity  as  even  love  and 
'ortune,  in  their  fullest  flow,  could  not  have  •, 
without  the  advantage  of  such  a  comparison.  ^  et, 
as  great  joy,  especially  after  a  sudden  change  and 
revolution  of  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be  silent,  and 
dwells  rather  in  the  heart  than  on  the  tongue,  Jones 
and  Sophia  appeared  the  least  merry  of  the  whole 
company ;  which  Western  observed  with  great  im- 
>atience,  often  crying  out  to  them,  "  Why  dost  not 
.alk,  boy!  Why  dost  look  so  grave!  Hast  lost  thy 
;ongue,  girl !  Drink  another  glass  of  wine  ;  sha't 
drink  another  glass."  And,  the  more  to  enliven  her, 
ie  would  sometimes  sing  a  merry  song,  which  bore 
some  relation  to  matrimony  and  the  loss  of  a  maiden- 
icad.  Nay,  he  would  have  proceeded  so  far  on  that 
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topic  as  to  have  driven  her  out  of  the  room,  if  Mr. 
Allworthy  had  not  checked  him,  sometimes  by  looks, 
and  once  or  twice  by  a  "  Fie  !  Mr.  Western !"  He 
began,  indeed,  once  to  debate  the  matter,  and  assert 
his  right  to  talk  to  his  own  daughter  as  he  thought 
fit ;  but,  as  nobody  seconded  him,  he  was  soon  re- 
duced to  order. 

Notwithstanding  this  little  restraint,  he  was  so 
pleased  with  the  cheerfulness  and  good-humour  of 
the  company,  that  he  insisted  on  their  meeting  the 
next  day  at  his  lodgings.  They  all  did  so  ;  and  the 
lovely  Sophia,  who  was  now  in  private  become  a 
bride  too,  officiated  as  the  mistress  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, or,  in  the  polite  phrase,  did  the  honours  of  the 
table.  She  had  that  morning  given  her  hand  to 
Jones,  in  the  chapel  at  Doctors'-Commons,  where 
Mr.  Allworthy,  Mr.  Western,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  were 
the  only  persons  present. 

Sophia  had  earnestly  desired  her  father  that  no 
others  of  the  company,  who  were  that  day  to  dine 
with  him,  should  be  acquainted  with  her  marriage. 
The  same  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
Jones  undertook  for  Allworthy.  This  somewhat 
reconciled  the  delicacy  of  Sophia  to  the  public  en- 
tertainment which,  in  compliance  with  her  father's 
will,  she  was  obliged  to  go  to,  greatly  against  her 
own  inclinations.  In  confidence  of  this  secresy  s^e 
went  through  the  day  pretty  well,  till  the  squire, 
who  was  now  advanced  into  the  second  bottle,  could 
contain  his  joy  no  longer,  but,  filling  out  a  bumper, 
drank  a  health  to  the  bride,  The  health  was  imme- 
diately pledged  by  all  present,  to  the  great  confusion 
of  our  poor  blushing  Sophia,  and  the  great  concern 
of  Jones  upon  her  account.  To  say  truth,  there  was 
not  a  person  present  made  wiser  by  this  discover}- ; 
ror  Mrs.  Miller  had  whispered  it  to  her  daughter, 
aer  daughter  to  her  husband,  her  husband  to  his 
lister,  and  she  to  all  the  rest. 

Sophia  now  took  the  first  opportunity  of  with- 
Irawing  with  the  ladies,  and  the  squire  sat  in  to  his 
:ups,  in  which  he  was,  by  degrees,  deserted  by  all 
he  company  except  the  uncle  of  young  Nightingale, 
vho  loved   his  bottle  as  well  as  Western  himsejf. 
These  two,   therefore,    sat  stoutly  to  it  during  the 
•hole  evening,  and  long  after  that  happy  hour  which 
surrendered  the  charming  Sophia  to  the  eager 
s  of  the  enraptured  Jones. 
Thus,  reader,  we  have  at  length  brought  our  his- 
ry  to  a  conclusion,  in  which,  to  our  great  pleasure, 
tough  contrary,  perhaps,  to  thy  expectation,  Mr. 
ones  appears  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  human  kind ; 
>r  what  happiness  this  world  affords  equal  to  the 
ossession  of  such  a  woman  as  Sophia,  I  sincerely 
wn  I  have  never  yet  discovered. 
As  to  the  other  persons  who  have  made  any  con- 
derable  figure  in  this  history,  as  some  may  desire 
know  a  little  more  concerning  them,  we  will  pro- 
ved, in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  satisfy  their 
iriosity. 

Allworthy  hath  never  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to 
e  Blifil,  but  he  hath  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 
>nes,  backed  by  Sophia,  to  settle  200Z.  a-year  upon 
m  ;  to  which  Jones  hath  privately  added  a  third, 
pon  this  income  he  lives  in  one  of  the  northern 
unties,  about  200  miles  distant  from  London,  and 
\  s  up  200/.  a-year  out  of  it,  in  order  to  purchase  a 
it  in  the  next  parliament  from  a  neighbouring 
rough,  which  he  has  bargained  for  with  an  at- 
rcey  there.  He  is  also  lately  turned  methodist,  in 
pes  of  marrying  a  very  rich  widow  of  that  sect, 
iose  estate  lies  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Square  died  soon  after  he  writ  the  before-men- 
ned  letter ;  and  as  to  Thwackum,  he  continues  at 
•vicarage.  He  hath  made  many  fruitless  attempts 


to  regain  the  confidence  of  Allworthy,  or  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Jones,  both  of  whom  he  flatters 
to  their  faces,  and  abuses  behind  their  backs.  But 
in  his  stead,  Mr.  Allworthy  hath  Lately  taken  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams  into  his  house,  of  whom  Sophia  is 
grown  immoderately  fond,  and  declares  he  shall  have 
the  tuition  of  ber  children. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  is  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  retains  the  little  remains  of  her  fortune.  She 
lives  in  reputation  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town,  and 
is  so  good  an  economist,  that  she  spends  three  times 
the  income  of  her  fortune,  without  running  in  debt. 
She  maintains  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the  lady  of 
the  Irish  peer  ;  and  in  acts  of  friendship  to  her  re- 
pays all  the  obligations  she  owes  to  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Western  was  soon  reconciled  to  her  niece 
Sophia,  and  hath  spent  two  months  together  with 
her  in  the  country.  Lady  Bellaston  made  the  latter 
a  formal  visit  at  her  return  to  town,  where  she  be- 
haved to  Jones  as  to  a  perfect  stranger,  and,  with 
great  civility,  wished  him  joy  on  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Nightingale  hath  purchased  an  estate  for  his 
son  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jones,  where  the  young 
gentleman,  his  lady,  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  little 
daughter  reside,  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourse 
subsists  between  the  two  families. 

As  to  those  of  lower  account,  Mrs.  Waters  re- 
turned into  the  country,  had  a  pension  of  60/.  a- 
year  settled  upon  her  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  parson  Supple,  on  whom,  at  the  instance  of 
Sophia,  Western  hath  bestowed  a  considerable  living. 

Black  George,  hearing  the  discovery  that  had  been 
made,  ran  away,  and  was  never  since  heard  of ;  and 
Jones  bestowed  the  money  on  his  family,  but  not  in 
equal  proportions,  for  Molly  had  much  the  greatest 
share. 

As  for  Partridge,  Jones  hath  settled  50/.  a-year  oil 
him ;  and  he  hath  again  set  up  a  school,  in  which  he 
meets  with  much  better  encouragement  than  for- 
merly, and  there  is  now  a  treaty  of  marriage  on  foot 
between  him  and  Miss  Molly  Seagrim,  which, 
through  the  mediation  of  Sophia,  is  likely  to  take 
effect. 

We  now  return  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
Sophia,  who,  within  two  days  after  their  marriage, 
attended  Mr.  Western  and  Mr.  Allworthy  into  the 
country.  Western  hath  resigned  his  family  seat, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  to  his  son-in-law, 
and  hath  retired  to  a  lesser  house  of  his  in  another 
part  of  the  country  which  is  better  for  hunting.  In- 
deed, he  is  often  as  a  visitant  with  Mr.  Jones,  who, 
as  well  as  his  daughter,  hath  an  infinite  delight  in 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  please  him. 
And  this  desire  of  theirs  is  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  old  gentleman  declares  he  was  never 
happy  in  his  life  till  now.  He  hath  here  a  parlour 
and  ante-chamber  to  himself,  where  he  gets  drunk 
with  whom  he  pleases  :  and  his  daughter  is  still  as 
ready  as  formerly  to  play  to  him  whenever  he  de- 
sires it ;  for  Jones  hath  assured  her  that,  as,  next  to 
pleasing  her,  one  of  his  highest  satisfactions  is  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  old  man ;  so  the 
great  duty  which  she  expresses  and  performs  to  her 
father  renders  her  almost  equally  dear  to  him  with 
the  love  which  she  bestows  on  himself. 

Sophia  hath  already  produced  him  two  fine  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  whom  the  old  gentleman 
is  so  fond,  that  he  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the 
nursery,  where  he  declares  the  tattling  of  his  little 
grand -daughter,  who  is  above  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
is  sweeter  music  than  the  finest  cry  of  dogs  in 
England. 

Allworthy  was  likewise  greatly  liberal  to  Jones 
on  the  marriage,  and  hath  omitted  no  instance  of 
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showing  his  affection  to  him  and  his  lady,  who  love 
him  as  a  father.  Whatever  in  the  nature  of  Jones 
had  a  tendency  to  vice,  has  been  corrected  hy  con- 
tinual conversation  with  this  good  man,  and  by  his 
union  with  the  lovely  and  virtuous  Sophia.  He 
hath  also,  by  reflection  on  his  past  follies,  acquired 
a  discretion  and  prudence  very  uncommon  in  one 
of  his  lively  parts. 

To  conclude,  as  there  are  not  to  be  found  a  wor- 
thier man  and  woman,  than  this  fond  couple,  so 
neither  can  any  be  imagined  more  happy.  They 


preserve  the  purest  and  tenderest  affection  for  each 
other,  an  affection  daily  increased  and  confirmed  by 
mutual  endearments  and  mutual  esteem.  Nor  ia 
their  conduct  towards  their  relations  and  friends  less 
amiable  than  towards  one  another.  And  such  is 
their  condescension,  their  indulgence,  and  their 
beneficence  to  those  below  them,  that  there  is  not  a 
neighbour,  a  tenant,  or  a  servant,  who  doth  not  most 
gratefully  bless  the  day  when  Mr.  Jones  was  mar- 
ried to  his  Sophia. 


THE  HISTORY   OF   THE 


ADVENTURES    OF   JOSEPH   ANDREWS, 

AND  HIS  FRIEND  MR.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS. 


PREFACE. 

As  it  is  possible  the  mere  English  reader  may  have  a  different 
idea  of  romance  from  the  author  of  these  little*  volumes,  and 
may  consequently  expect  a  kind  of  entertainment  not  to  be 
found,  nor  which  was  even  intended,  in  the  following  pages, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  premise  a  few  words  concerning 
thU  kind  of  writing,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
hitherto  attempted  in  our  language. 

The  E^ic,  as  well  as  the  DRAMA,  is  divided  into  tragedy 
and  comedy.  HOMKR,  who  was  the  father  of  this  species  of 
poetry,  gave  us  a  pattern  of  both  these,  though  that  of  the 
latter  kind  is  entirely  lost ;  which  Aristotle  tells  us,  bore  the 
same  relation  to  comedy  which  his  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy. 
And,  perhaps,  that  we  have  no  more  instances  of  it  among  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  this  great  pattern, 
which,  had  it  survived,  would  have  found  its  imitators  equally 
with  the  other  poems  of  this  great  original. 

And  further,  as  this  poetry  may  be  tragic  or  comic,  I  will 
not  scruple  to  say  it  may  be  likewise  either  in  verse  or  prose : 
for  though  it  wants  one  particular,  which  the  critic  enumerates 
in  the  constituent  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  namely,  metre ;  yet, 
when  any  kind  of  writing  cout .iins  all  its  other  parts,  such  as 
fable,  action,  characters,  sentiments,  and  diction,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  metre  only;  it  seems,  I  think,  reasonable  to  refer  it 
to  the  epic ;  at  least,  as  no  critic  hath  thought  proper  to  range 
it  under  another  head,  or  to  assign  it  a  particular  name  to  itself. 

Thus  the  Telemachus  of  the  archbishop  of  Canibray  appears 
to  me  of  the  epic  kind,  as  «-ell  as  the  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  in- 
deed, it  is  much  faires  and  more  reasonable  to  give  it  a  name 
common  with  that  species  from  which  it  differs  only  in  a  single 
instance,  than  to  confound  it  with  those  which  it  resembles  in 
no  other.  Such  as  those  voluminous  works,  commonly  called 
Romances,  Clelia,  Cleopatra,  Astraea,  Cassandra,  the  Grand 
Cyrus,  and  innumerable  others,  which  contain,  as  I  appre- 
hend, very  little  instruction  or  entertainment. 

Now,  a  comic  romance  is  a  comic  epic  poem  in  prose ;  dif- 
fering from  comedy,  us  the  serious  epic  from  tragedy  :  its  action 
being  more  extended  and  comprehensive;  containing  a  much 
larger  circle  of  incidents,  and  introducing  a  greater  variety  of 
characters.  It  differs  from  the  serious  romance  in  its  fable  and 
action,  in  this ;  that,  as  in  the  one  these  are  grave  and  solemn, 
so  in  the  other  they  are  light  and  ridiculous :  it  differs  in  its 
characters  by  introducing  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  conse- 
quently of  inferior  manners,  whereas  the  grave  romance  sets 
the  highest  before  us;  lastly,  in  its  sentiments  and  diction,  by 
preserving  the  ludicrous  instead  of  the  sublime.  In  the  dic- 
tion, I  think,  burlesque  itself  may  be  sometimes  admitted;  of 
which  many  instances  will  occur  in  this  work,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battles,  and  some  other  places,  not  necessary  to 
be  Dinted  out  to  the  classical  reader,  for  whose  entertainment 
those  parodies  or  burlesque  imitations  are  chiefly  calculated. 

But,  though  we  have  sometimes  admitted  this  in  our  diction,  we 
have  carefully  excluded  it  from  our  sentiments  and  characters; 
lor  there  it  is  never  properly  introduced,  unless  in  writings  of 
the  burlesque  kind,  which  this  is  not  intended  to  be.  Indeed,  no 
two  species  of  writing  can  differ  more  widely  than  the  comic 
and  the  burlesque ;  for  as  the  latter  is  ever  the  exhibition  of 
what  is  monstrous  and  unnatural,  anil  where  our  delight,  if  we 
examine  it,  arises  from  the  surprising  absurdy,  as  in  appropri- 
ating the  manners  of  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  or  c  cunrersn; 
so  in  the  former  wo  should  ever  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
nature,  from  the  just  imitation  of  which  will  flow  all  (he  plea- 
sure we  can  this  way  convey  to  a  sensible  reader.  And  per- 
haps there  is  one  reason  why  a  comic  writer  should  of  all 
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others  be  the  least  excused  for  deviating  from  nature,  since  H 
may  not  be  always  so  easy  for  a  serious  poet  to  meet  with  the 
great  and  the  admirable  :  but  lift-  everywhere  furnishes  an  ac- 
curate observer  with  the  ridiculous. 

I  have  hinted  this  little  concerning  burlesque,  because  I 
have  often  heard  that  name  given  to  verlbrmances  which  have 
been  truly  of  the  comic  kind,  from  the  author's  having  some- 
times admitted  it  in  his  diction  only ;  which,  as  it  is  the  dress 
of  poetry,  doth,  like  the  dress  of  men,  establish  characters,  (the 
one  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  other  of  the  whole  man,)  in 
vulgar  opinion,  beyond  any  of  their  greater  excellencies  :  but 
surely,  a  certain  drollery  in  style,  where  characters  and  senti- 
ments are  perfectly  natural,  no  more  constitutes  the  burlesque 
than  an  empty  pomp  and  dignity  of  words,  where  everything 
else  is  mean  and  low,  can  entitle  any  performance  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  true  sublime. 

And  I  apprehend  my  lord  Shaftesbury's  opinion  of  mere 
burlesque  agrees  with  mine,  when  he  asserts,  There  is  no  such 
thiug  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  But  perhaps 
I  have  less  abhorrence  than  he  professes  for  it ;  and  that,  not 
because  I  have  had  some  little  success  on  the  stage  this  way, 
but  rather  as  it  contributes  more  to  exquisite  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter than  any  other  ;  and  these  are  probably  more  wholesome 
physic  for  the  mind,  and  conduce  better  to  purge  away  spleen, 
melancholy,  and  ill  affections,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Nay,  I  will  appeal  to  common  observation,  whether  the  same 
companies  are  not  found  more  full  of  good-humour  and  Bene- 
volence, after  they  have  been  sweetened  for  two  or  three  hours 
with  entertainments  of  this  kind,  than  when  soured  by  a 
tragedy  or  a  grave  lecture. 

But  to  illustrate  all  this  by  another  science,  in  whi<-h,  per- 
haps, we  shall  see  the  distinction  more  clearly  and  plainly, 
let  us  examine  the  works  of  a  comic  history  painter,  with  thi.su 
performances  which  the  Italians  call  Caricatura,  where  we 
shall  find  the  true  excellence  of  the  former  to  consist  in  the 
exactest  copying  (if  nature;  insomuch  that  a  judicious  eye  in- 
st -.ntly  rejects  anything  outre,  any  liberty  which  the  painter  h;ith 
taken  with  the  features  of  that  a/win  mater;  whereas  in  the 
Caricatura  we  allow  all  licence, —  its  aim  is  to  exhibit  monsters, 
not  men;  and  all  distortions  and  exaggerations  whatever  are 
within  its  proper  province. 

Now,  what  Caricatura  is  in  painting,  Burlesque  is  in  wi  it- 
ing  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  the  comic  writer  and  painter 
correlate  to  each  oilier.  And  here  I  shall  observe,  that,  n>  in 
the  former  the  painter  seems  to  have  the  adviM.iLr,  BO  it  U 
in  the  latter  infinitely  on  the  side  of  the  writer;  for  the  Mon- 
strous is  much  easier  to  paint  than  to  describe,  and  the  Ridicu- 
lous to  describe  than  paint. 

And  though  perhaps  this  latter  species  doth  not  in  ei'liel 
science  so  strongly  affect  and  agitate  the  muscles  as  the  other; 
yet  it  will  be  owned,  I  believe,  that  a  more  rational  and  useful 

e'easure  arises  to  us  from  it.  Ho  who  should  call  the  ingcnimu 
ogarth  a  burlesque  painter,  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  him 
very  little  honour  ;  for  sure  it  is  much  ea>ier,  much  le-s  the 
subject  of  admiration,  to  paint  a  man  with  a  nose,  or  any  other 
feature,  of  a  preposterous  size,  or  to  expose  him  in  som< 
or  monstrous  attitude,  than  to  express  the  affections  of  men  on 
canvas.  It  hath  been  thought  a  vast  commendation  of  » 
painter  to  say  his  figures  senm  to  breathe;  but  surely  it  is* 
much  greater  and  nobler  applause,  that  iliey  appear  to  think. 

But  to  return.  The  Ridiculous  only,  as  I  have  liei;, 
falls  within  my  province  in  the  present  work.  Nor  will  some 
explanation  of  this  word  be  thought  impertinent  by  the  render. 
if  he  considers  how  wonderfully  it  hath  lieeu  mistaken,  even  hy 
writers  who  hath  professed  it ;  for  to  what  but  such  a  mistake 
can  we  attribute  the  many  attempts  to  ridicule  the  blacke.-t  \il- 
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lanies,  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  the  most  dreadful  calamities? 
•mid  exceed  the  absurdity  of  an  author,  who  should 
write  the  comedy  of  Nero,  with  the  merry-  incident  of  rippiug 
up  his  motlier  s  belly  ?  or  what  would  give  a  greater  shucK  to 
humanity  than  an  attempt  to  expose  the  miseries  of  poverty 
and  distress  to  ridicule?  And  yet  the  reader  will  not  want 
much  le  in.ing  to  suggest  such  instances  to  himself. 

Besides,  it  may  seem  remarkable,  that  Aristotle,  who  is  so 
fond  and  free  of'deiinitions,  hath  not  thought  proper  to  define 
the  Ridiculous.  Indeed,  where  lie  tells  us  it  is  proper  to 
comedy,  he  hath  remarked  that  villany  is  not  its  object :  but 
he  liatii  not,  as  I  remember,  positively  asserted  what  is.  Nor 
doth  the  abbe  Bellesrariie.  who  hath  written  a  treatise  on  this 
subject,  though  he  shows  as  many  species  of  it,  once  trace  it  to 

:ain. 

The  only  source  of  the  true  Ridiculous  (as  it  appears  to  me) 
is  affectation.  But  though  it  arises  from  one  spring  only, 
-when  we  consider  the  infinite  streams  into  which  this  one 
branches,  we  shall  presently  cease  to  admire  at  the  copious 
field  it  affords  to  am  observer."  Now,  affectation  proceeds  from 
one  of  these  two  causes,  vanity  or  hypocrisy ;  for  as  vanity 
puts  us  on  afiecting  false  characters,  in  order  to  purchase  ap- 
plause, so  hypocrisy  sets  us  on  an  endeavour  to  avoid  censure, 
by  concealing  our  vices  under  an  appearance  of  their  opposite 
virtues.  And  though  these  two  causes  are  often  confounded 
(fot  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them),  yet,  as 
they  proceed  from  very  different  motives,  so  they  are  as 
clearly  distinct  in  their  operations;  for  indeed,  the  affectation 
which"  arises  from  vanity  is  nearer  to  truth  than  the  other,  as 
it  hath  not  that  violent  repugnancy  of  nature  to  struggle  with, 
which  that  of  the  hypocrite  hath.'  It  may  be  likewise  noted, 
that  affectation  doth*  not  imply  an  absolute  negation  of  those 
s  which  are  affected;  'and,  therefore,  though,  when  it 
proceeds  from  hypocrisy,  it  be  nearly  allied  to  deceit ;  yet, 
when  ii  comes  from  vanity  only,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
ostenu-ion :  for  instance,  the  affectation  of  liberality  in  a  vain 
man  differs  visibly  from  the  same  affectation  in  the  avaricious ; 
for  though  the  vain  man  is  not  what  he  would  appear,  or  hath 
not  the  virtue  he  affects  to  the  decree  he  would  be  thought  to 
have  it ;  yet  it  sits  less  awkwardly  on  him  than  on  the  ava- 
ricious man,  who  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  would  seem 
to  be 

From  the  discovery  of  this  affectation  arises  the  Ridiculous, 
which  always  strikes  the  reader  with  surprise  and  pleasure ; 
and  lhat  in  a  higher  and  stronger  degree  when  the  affectation 
*nses  from  hypocrisy  than  when  from  vanity ;  for  to  discover 
any  oae  to  be  exact  the  reverse  of  what  he  affects,  is  more  sur- 
aud  consequently  more  ridiculous,  than  to  find  him  a 
little  deficient  in  the  quality  he  desires  the  reputation  of.  I 
mL,'ht  observe  that  our  Ben  Jonson,  who  of  all  men  under- 
stood the  Ridiculous  the  best,  hath  cliiefly  used  the  hvpocri- 
tical  affectation. 

Now,  from  affectation  only,  the  misfortunes  and  calamities 
of  life,  or  the  imperfections  of  nature,  may  become  the  objects 
.-•arely  he  iiath  a  very  ill-framed  mind  who*  can 
look  on  ugliness,  infirmity,  or  poverty,  as  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves :  uor  do  I  believe  any  man  living,  who  meets  a  dirtv 
fellow  riding  through  the  streets  in  a  cart,  is  struck  with  an 
idea  of  the  Ridiculous  from  it ;  but  if  he  should  see  the  same 
fi-rure  descend  from  his  coach  and  six,  or  bolt  from  his  chair 
wit:i  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he  would  then  begin  to  laugh,  and 
with  justice.  In  the  same  manner,  were  we  to  enter  a  poor 
house  and  behold  a  wretched  family  slavering  with  cold  and 
languishing  with  hunger,  it  would  not  incline  us  to  laughter 
(at  least  we  must  have  very  diabolical  natures  if  it  would) ; 
>ut  should  we  discover  there  a  grate  instead  of  cools  adorned 
with  flowers,  empty  plate  or  china  dishes  on  the  sidelxjard,  or 
any  other  affectation  of  riches  and  finery,  eith-.T  on  their  per- 
sons or  in  their  furniture,  we  mi-ht  then  indeed  be  excused  for 
ndiculius  so  fantastical  an  appearance.  Much  less  are  natural 
imperfections  the  object  of  derision  ;  but  when  ugliness  ainte 
M  A .  applause  of  beauty,  or  lameness  endeavours  to  display 
agiiity,  it  is  then  that  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  which 
«t  first  moved  our  compassion,  tend  only  to  raise  our  mirth 
The  poet  carries  this  veiy  far : — 

None  are  for  being  what  they  are  in  fault, 
But  for  not  being  what  they  would  be  thought. 
Wh?re  if  the  metre  would  suffer  the  word  Ridiculous  to  close 


of  the  Ridiculous. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  oi.jected  to  me,  that  I  have,  against 

my  own  rules,  introduced  vices,  and  of  a  very  b.ack  kind"  into 

Uiis    work.    To   wliich  I  shall  answer:  first,  that  it  is  very 

ifficult  :o  pursue  a  series  of  human  actions,  and  keep  clear 

fron  them.     Secondly,  that  the  vices  to  be  found  here  are 

:ae  accidental  consequences  of  some  human  frailtv  or 

b.e,  than  causes  habitually  existing  in  the  mind.     Thirdlv 

it  they  are  never  set  forth  as  the  oojects  of  ridicule,  but  de- 
testation. Fourthly,  that  they  are  never  the  princii*!  figure 
at  that  time  ou  the  scene :  and,  lastly,  thev  never  produce  the 
intended  evil. 

Having  thus  distinguished  Joseph  Andrews  from  the  produc- 


tions of  romance  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  burlesque  wri- 
ters on  the  other,  and  given  some  few  very  short  hints  (for  I 
intended  no  more)  of  this  species  of  writing,  which  I  have 
affirmed  to  be  hitherto  unattempted  in  our  language ;  I  shall 
leave  to  my  good-naturrd  reader  to  apply  my  piece  to  my  ob- 
servations, and  will  detain  him  no  longer  than  with  a  word 
concerning  the  characters  in  this  work. 

And  here  I  solemnly  protest  I  have  no  intention  to  vilify  or 
asperse  any  one ;  for  t:.ou:;h  everything  iscopied  from  the  hook 
of  nature,  and  scarce  a  character  or  action  produced  which.  I 
have  not  taken  from  my  own  observations  and  experience;  vet 
I  have  used  the  utmost  care  to  obscure  the  persons  by  su-;h 
different  circumstances,  degrees,  and  colours,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  guess  at  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  and 
if  it  ever  happens  otherwise,  it  is  only  where  the  failure  charac- 
terised is  so  miuute  that  it  is  a  foible  only  which  the  party 
himself  may  laugh  at  as  well  as  any  other. 

As  to  the  character  of  Adams,  as  it  is  the  most  glaring  in 
the  whole,  so  I  conceive  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book  aow 
extant.  It  is  designed  a  character  of  perfect  simplicity ;  and 
as  the  goodness  of  his  heart  will  recommend  him  to  the  good- 
natured,  so  I  hope  it  will  excuse  me  to  the  gentlemen  of  his 
cloth ;  for  whom,  while  they  are  worthy  of  their  sacred  order, 
no  man  can  possibly  have  a  greater  respect.  They  will  there- 
fore excuse  me,  notwithstanding  the  low  adventures  in  which, 
he  is  engaged,  that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman ;  since  no 
other  office  could  have  given  him  so  many  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  worthy  inclinations. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

Of  writing  Kves  in  general,  and  particularly  of  Pamela;  with 
a  word  by  the  bye  of  Colley  Gibber  "and  others. 

IT  is  a  trite  but  true  observation,  that  examples  work 
more  forcibly  on  the  mind  than  precepts  :  and  if  this 
be  just  in  what  is  odious  and  blameable,  it  is  more 
strongly  so  in  what  is  amiable  and  praiseworthy. 
Here  emulation  most  effectually  operates  upon  us, 
and  inspires  our  imitation  in  an  irresistible  manner. 
A  good  man  therefore  is  a  standing  lesson  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  of  far  greater  use  in  that  narrow 
circle  than  a  good  book. 

But,  as  it  often  happens,  that  the  best  men  are 
but  little  known,  and  consequently  cannot  extend 
the  usefulness  of  their  examples  a  great  way  ;  the 
writer  may  be  called  in  aid  to  spread  their  history 
farther,  and  to  present  the  amiable  pictures  to  those 
who  have  not  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  origi- 
nals ;  and  so,  by  communicating  such  valuable  pat- 
terns to  the  world,  he  may  perhaps  do  a  more  ex- 
tensive service  to  mankind  titan  the  person  whose 
life  originally  afforded  the  pattern. 

In  this  light  I  have  always  regarded  those  bio- 
graphers who  have  recorded  the  actions  of  great  and 
worthy  persons  of  both  sexes.  Xot  to  mention 
those  ancient  writers  which  of  late  days  are  little 
read,  being  written  in  obsolete,  and  as  they  are 
generally  thought,  unintelligible  languages,  "such 
as  Plutarch,  5f epos,  and  others,  which  I  heard  of  in 
my  youth ;  our  own  language  affords  many  of  ex- 
cellent use  and  instruction,  finely  calculated  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  youth,  and  very  easy  to  be 
comprehended  by  persons  of  moderate  capacity. 
Such  as  the  history  of  John  the  Great,  who,  by  his 
brave  and  heroic  actions  against  men  of  large  and 
athletic  bodies,  obtained  the  glorious  appellation  of 
the  Giant-killer ;  that  of  an  earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Guy ;  the-lives  of  Argalus  and 
Parthenia ;  and  above  all,  the  history  of  those  seven 
worthy  personages,  the  Champions  of  Christendom. 
In  all  these  delight  is  mixed  with  instruction,  and 
the  reader  is  almost  as  much  improved  as  enter- 
tained. 

But  I  pass  by  these  and  many  others  to  mention 
two  books  lately  published,  which  represent  an  ad- 
mirable pattern  of  the  amiable  in  either  sex.  The 
former  of  these,  which  deals  in  male  virtu  . 
written  by  the  great  person  himself,  who  lived  the 
life  he  hath  recorded,  and  is  by  many  thought  to 
have  lived  such  a  life  only  in  order  to  write  it.  The 
other  is  communicated  to  us  by  an  historian  who 
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borrows  his  lights,  as  the  common  method  is,  from 
authentic  papers  and  records.  The  reader,  I  believe, 
already  conjectures,  I  mean  the  lives  of  Mr.  Colley 
Gibber  and  of  Mrs.  Pamela  Andrews.  How  art- 
fully doth  the  former,  by  insinuating  that  he  escaped 
being  promoted  to  the  highest  stations  in  church 
and  state,  teach  us  a  contempt  of  word  ly  grandeur! 
how  strongly  doth  he  inculcate  an  absolute  submis- 
sion to  our  superiors  !  Lastly,  how  completely  doth 
he  arm  us  against  so  uneasy,  so  wretched  a  passion 
as  the  fear  of  shame !  how  clearly  doth  he  expose 
the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  that  phantom,  reputa- 
tion ! 

What  the  female  readers  are  taught  by  the  me- 
moirs of  Mrs.  Andrews  is  so  well  set  forth  in  the 
excellent  essays  or  letters  prefixed  to  the  second  and 
subsequent  editions  of  that  work,  that  it  would  be 
here  a  needless  repetition.  The  authentic  history 
with  which  I  now  present  the  public  is  an  instance 
of  the  great  good  that  book  is  likely  to  do,  and  of 
the  prevalence  of  example  which  I  have  just  ob- 
served :  since  it  will  appear  that  it  was  by  keeping 
the  excellent  pattern  of  his  sister's  virtues  before  his 
eyes  that  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  was  chiefly  enabled 
to  preserve  his  purity  in  the  midst  of  such  great 
temptations.  I  shall  only  add  that  this  character  of 
male  chastity,  though  doubtless  as  desirable  and 
becoming  in  one  part  of  the  human  species  as  in  the 
other,  is  almost  the  only  virtue  which  the  great, 
apologist  hath  not  given  himself  for  the  sake  of 
giving  the  example  to  his  readers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Mr.  Joseph   Andrews,   his  birth,   parentage,    education, 
and  great  endowments;  with  a   word    or  two  concerning 
ancestors. 

MR.  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  the  hero  of  our  ensuing 
history,  was  esteemed  to  be  the  only  son  of  Gaffer 
and  Gammer  Andrews,  and  brother  to  the  illustrious 
Pamela,  whose  virtue  is  at  present  so  famous.  As 
to  his  ancestors,  we  have  searched  with  great  dili- 
gence, but  little  success  ;  being  unable  to  trace  them 
farther  than  his  great-grandfather,  who,  as  an  elderly 
person  in  the  parish  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
father  say,  was  an  excellent  cudgel-player.  Whether 
he  had  any  ancestors  before  this,  we  must  leave  to 
the  opinion  of  our  curious  reader,  finding  nothing 
of  sufficient  certainty  to  re.ly  on.  However,  we 
cannot  omit  inserting  an  epitaph  which  an  ingenious 
friend  of  ours  hath  communicated  : 

Stay,  traveller,  for  underneath  this  pew 
Lies  fast  asleep  that  merry  man  Andrew: 
When  the  last  day's  great  sun  shall  gild  the  skies. 
Then  he  shall  from  his  tomb  get  up  and  rise. 
B«  merry  while  thou  canst,  for  surely  thou 
Shalt  shortly  be  as  sad  as  he  is  now. 

The  words  are  almost  out  of  the  stone  with  anti- 
quity. But  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  Andrew 
here  is  writ  without  an  «,  and  is,  besides,  a  Christian 
name.  My  friend,  moreover,  conjectures  this  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  that  sect  of  laughing  philo- 
eophers  since  called  Merry-andrews. 

To  wave,  therefore,  a  circumstance,  which,  though 
mentioned  in  conformity  to  the  exact  rules  of  bio- 
graphy, is  not  greatly  material,  I  proceed  to  things 
of  more  consequence.  Indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain that  he  had  as  many  ancestors  as  the  best  man 
living,  and,  perhaps,  if  we  loolt  five  or  six  hundred 
years  backwards,  might  be  related  to  some  persons 
of  very  great  figure  at  present,  whose  ancestors  within 
half  the  last  century  are  buried  in  as  great  obscurity. 
But  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  we  should  admit 
that  he  had  no  ancestors  at  all,  but  had  sprung  up, 
according  to  the  modern  phrase,  out  of  a  dunghill,  as 


the  Athenians  pretended  they  themselves  did  from  the 
earth,  would  not  this  autokopros*  have  been  justly 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  arising  from  his  own  virtues  ? 
Would  it  not  be  hard  that  a  man  who  hath  no  an- 
cestors should  therefore  be  rendered  incapable  of 
acquiring  honour ;  when  we  see  so  many  who  have 
no  virtues  enjoying  the  honour  of  their  forefathers? 
At  ten  years  old  (by  which  time  his  education  was 
advanced  to  writing  and  reading)  he  was  bound  an 
apprentice,  according  to  the  statute,  to  sir  Thomas 
Booby,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Booby's  by  the  father's 
side.  Sir  Thomas  having  then  an  estate  in  his  own 
hands,  the  young  Andrews  was  at  first  employed  in 
what  in  the  country  they  call  keeping  birds.  His 
office  was  to  perform  the  part  the  ancients  assigned 
to  the  god  Priapus,  which  deity  the  moderns  call  by 
the  name  of  Jack  o'  Lent;  but  his  voice  being  so 
extremely  musical,  that  it  rather  allured  the  birds 
than  terrified  them,  he  was  soon  transplanted  from 
the  fields  into  the  dog-kennel,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  huntsman,  and  made  what  sportsmen 
term  whipper-in.  For  this  place  likewise  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice  disqualified  him ;  the  dogs  preferring 
the  melody  of  his  chiding  to  all  the  alluring  notes  of 
the  huntsman  ;  who  soon  became  so  incensed  at  it, 
that  he  desired  sir  Thomas  to  provide  otherwise  for 
him,  and  constantly  laid  every  fault  the  dogs  were 
at  to  the  account  of  the  poor  boy,  who  was  now 
transplanted  to  the  stable.  Here  he  soon  gave 
proofs  of  strength  and  agility  beyond  his  years,  and 
constantly  rode  the  most  spirited  and  vicious  horses 
to  water,  with  an  intrepidity  which  surprised  every 
one.  While  he  was  in  this  station,  he  rode  several 
races  for  sir  Thomas,  and  this  with  such  expertness 
and  success,  that  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  fre- 
quently solicited  the  knight  to  permit  little  Joey  (for 
so  he  was  called)  to  ride  their  matches.  The  best 
gamesters,  before  they  laid  their  money,  always  in- 
quired which  horse  little  Joey  was  to  ride ;  and  the 
bets  were  rather  proportioned  by  the  rider  than  by 
the  horse  himself;  especially  after  he  had  scornfully 
refused  a  considerable  bribe  to  play  booty  on  such 
an  occasion.  This  extremely  raised  his  character, 
and  so  pleased  the  lady  Booby,  that  she  desired  to 
have  him  (being  now  seventeen  years  of  age)  for  her 
own  footboy.  Joey  was  now  preferred  from  the 
stable  to  attend  on  his  lady,  to  go  on  her  errands, 
stand  behind  her  chair,  wait  at  her  tea-table,  and 
carry  her  prayer-book  to  church  ;  at  which  place  his 
voice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  singing  psalms :  he  behaved  likewise  in 
every  other  respect  so  well  at  divine  service,  that  it 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Adams,  the  curate ;  who  took  an  opportunity  one 
day,  as  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  ale  in  sir  Thomas's 
kitchen,  to  ask  the  young  man  several  questions 
concerning  religion ;  with  his  answers  to  which  he 
was  wonderfully  pleased. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  the  curate,  Mrs.  Slipslop  the  chamber- 
maid, and  others. 

MR.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS  was  an  excellent  scholar.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages ;  to  which  he  added  a  great  share  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Oriental  tongues ;  and  could  read  and 
translate  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had 
applied  many  years  to  the  most  severe  study,  and 
had  treasured  up  a  fund  of  learning  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  a  university.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of 
good  sense,  good  parts,  and  good  nature  ;  but  was  at 

•  In  English,  sprung  from  a  dunghill. 
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Adams  had  no  nearer  access  to  sir  Thomas  or  my 
lady  than,  through  the  waiting-gentlewoman ;  for 
sir  Thomas  was  too  apt  to  estimate  men  merely  by 
their  dress  or  fortune ;  and  my  lady  was  a  woman, 
of  gaiety,  who  had  heen  blessed  with  a  town  educa- 
tion, and  never  spoke  of  any  of  her  country  neigh- 
bours by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  the 
brutes.  They  both  regarded  the  curate  as  a  kind  of 
domestic  only,  belonging  to  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
who  was  at  this  time  at  variance  with  the  knight ; 
for  the  parson  had  for  many  years  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  civil  war,  or,  which  is  perhaps  as  bad,  of 
civil  law,  with  sir  Thomas  himself  and  the  tenants 
of  his  manor.  The  foundation  of  this  quarrel  was  a 
modus,  by  setting  which  aside  an  advantage  of 
several  shillings  per  annum  would  have  accrued  to 
the  rector ;  but  he  had  not  yet  heen  able  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  and  had  reaped  hitherto  nothing 
better  from  the  suits  than  the  pleasure  (which  he 
used  indeed  frequently  to  say  was  no  small  one)  of 
reflecting  that  he  had  utterly  undone  many  of  the 
poor  tenants,  though  he  had  at  the  same  time  greatly 
impoverished  himself. 

Mrs.  Slipslop,  the  waiting-gentlewoman,  being 
herself  the  daughter  of  a  curate,  preserved  some  re- 
spect for  Adams  :  she  professed  great  regard  for  his 
learning,  and  would  frequently  dispute  yith  him  on 
points  of  theology ;  but  always  insisted  on  a  de- 
ference to  be  paid  to  her  understanding,  as  she  had 
been  frequently  at  London,  and  knew  more  of  the 
world  than  a  country  parson  could  pretend  to. 

She  had  in  these  disputes  a  particular  advantage 
over  Adams  ;  for  she  was  a  mighty  affecter  of  hard 
words,  which  she  used  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
parson,  who  durst  not  offend  her  by  calling  her  words 
in  question,  was  frequently  at  some  loss  to  guess  her 
meaning,  and  would  have  been  much  less  puzzled 
by  an  Arabian  manuscript. 

Adams  therefore  took  an  opportunity  one  day, 
after  a  pretty  long  discourse  with  her  on  the  es- 
sence (or,  as  she  pleased  to  term  it,  the  incense)  of 
matter,  to  mention  the  case  of  young  Andrews;  de- 
siring her  to  recommend  him  to  her  lady  as  a  youth 
very  susceptible  of  learning,  and  one  whose  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  he  would  himself  undertake  ;  by 
which  means  he  might  be  qualified  for  a  higher  sta- 
tion than  that  of  a  footman  ;  and  added,  she  knew 
it  was  in  his  master's  power  easily  to  provide  for 
him  in  a  better  manner.  He  therefore  desired  that 
the  boy  might  be  left  behind  under  his  care. 

"  La !  Mr.  Adams,"  said  Mrs.  Slipslop,  "  do  you 
think  my  lady  will  suffer  any  preambles  about  any 
such  matter?  She  is  going  to  London  very  con- 
cisely, and  I  am  confidous  would  not  leave  Joey 
behind  her  on  any  account ;  for  he  is  one  of  the 
genteelest  young  fellows  you  may  see  in  a  summer's 
day ;  and  I  am  confidous  she  would  as  soon  think 
of  parting  with  a  pair  of  her  grey  mares,  for  she 
values  herself  as  much  on  the  one  as  the  other." 
Adams  would  have  interrupted,  but  she  proceeded  : 
"  And  why  is  Lat;n  more  necessitous  for  a  footman 
than  a  gentleman  1  It  is  very  proper  that  you  cler- 
gymen must  learn  it,  because  you  can't  preach  with- 
out it :  but  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say  in  London, 
that  it  is  fit  for  nobody  else.  I  am  coufidous  my 
lady  would  be  angry  with  me  for  mentioning  it ; 
and  I  shall  draw  myself  into  no  such  delemy."  At 
which  words  her  lady's  bell  rung,  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  forced  to  retire ;  nor  could  he  gain  a  second 
opportunity  with  her  before  their  London  journey, 
which  happened  a  few  days  afterwards.  However, 
Andrews  behaved  very  thankfully  and  gratefully  to 
him  for  his  intended  kindness,  which  he  told  him 
he  never  would  forget,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
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from  the  good  man  many  admonitions  concerning 
the  regulation  of  his  future  conduct,  and  his  per- 
severance in  innocence  and  industry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

\Vliat  happened  after  their  journey  to  London. 
No  sooner  was  young  Andrews  arrived  at  London 
than  he  began  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  his 
party-coloured  brethren,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
him  despise  his  former  course  of  life.  His  hair  was 
cut  after  the  newest  fashion,  and  became  his  chief 
care ;  he  went  abroad  with  it  all  the  morning  in 
papers,  and  dressed  it.  out  in  the  afternoon.  They 
could  not  however  teach  him  to  game,  swear,  drink, 
nor  any  other  genteel  vice  the  town  abounded  with. 
He  applied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  to  music,  in 
which  he  greatly  improved  himself;  and  became  so 
perfect  a  connoisseur  in  that  art,  that  he  led  the 
opinion  of  all  the  other  footmen  at  an  opera,  and 
they  never  condemned  or  applauded  a  single  song 
contrary  to  his  approbation  or  dislike.  He  was  a 
little  too  forward  in  riots  at  the  playhouses  and  as- 
semblies ;  and  when  he  attended  his  lady  at  church 
(which  was  but  seldom)  he  behaved  with  less  seem- 
ing devotion  than  formerly  :  however,  if  he  was  out- 
wardly a  pretty  fellow,  his  morals  remained  entirely 
uncorrupted,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time  smarter 
and  genteeler  than  any  of  the  beaux  in  town,  either 
in  or  out  of  livery. 

His  lady,  who  had  often  said  of  him  that  Joey 
was  the  handsomest  and  genteelest  footman  in  the 
kingdom,  but  that  it  was  pity  he  wanted  spirit, 
began  now  to  find  that  fault  no  longer  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  frequently  heard  to  cry  out,  "  Ay, 
there  is  some  life  in  this  fellow."  She  plainly  saw 
the  effects  which  the  town  air  hath  on  the  soberest 
constitutions.  She  would  now  walk  out  with  him 
into  Hyde  Park  in  a  morning,  and  when  tired, 
which  happened  almost  every  minute,  would  lean 
on  his  arm,  and  converse  with  him  in  great  fami- 
liarity. Whenever  she  slept  out  of  her  coach,  she 
would  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes,  for 
fear  of  stumbling,  press  it  very  hard  ;  she  admitted 
him  to  deliver  messages  at  her  bedside  in  a  morn- 
ing, leered  at  him  at  table,  and  indulged  him  in  all 
those  innocent  freedoms  which  women  of  figure  may 
permit  without  the  least  sully  of  their  virtue. 

But  though  their  virtue  remains  unsullied,  yet 
now  and  then  some  small  arrows  will  glance  on  the 
shadow  of  it,  their  reputation  ;  and  so  it  fell  out  to 
lady  Booby,  who  happened  to  be  walking  arm-in- 
arm with  Joey  one  morning  in  Hyde  Park,  when 
lady  Tittle  and  lady  Tattle  came  accidentally  by  in 
their  coach.  "  Bless  me,"  says  lady  Tittle,  "  can  I 
believe  my  eyes?  Is  that  lady  Booby?" — "  Surely," 
says  Tattle.  "  But  what  makes  you  surprised  1" — 
"Why,  is  not  that  her  footman  1"  replied  Tittle. 
At  which  Tattle  laughed,  and  cried,  "  An  old  busi- 
ness, I  assure  you :  is  it  possible  you  should  not 
have  heard  it?  The  whole  town  hath  known  it  this 
half-year."  The  consequence  of  this  interview  was 
a  whisper  through  a  hundred  visits,  which  were 
separately  performed  by  the  two  ladies*  the  same 
afternoon,  and  might  have  had  a  mischievous  effect, 
had  it  not  been  stopped  by  two  fresh  reputations 
which  were  published  the  day  afterwards,  and  en- 
grossed the  whole  talk  of  the  town. 

But,  whatever  opinion  or  suspicion  the  scandalous 
inclination  of  dcfamers  might  entertain  of  lady 

*  It  may  seem  an  absurdity  that  Tattle  should  visit,  ns  she 
actually  dirt,  to  spread  a  known  scandal  ;  but  the  reader  may 
reconcile  this  by  supposing,  with  me,  that,  notwithstanding 
what  she  says,  this  was  her  first  a'-iuair.t-iace  with  it. 


Booby's  innocent  freedoms,  it  is  certain  they  made 
no  impression  on  young  Andrews,  who  never  offered 
to  encroach  beyond  the  liberties  which  his  lady 
allowed  him, — a  behaviour  which  she  imputed  to 
the  violent  respect  he  preserved  for  her,  and  which 
served  only  to  heighten  a  something  she  began  to 
conceive,  and  which  the  next  chapter  will  open  a 
little  farther. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  with  the  affectionate  and 
mournful  behaviour  of  his  wi .'low,  and  the   great  purity  of 
of  Joseph  Andrews. 

AT  this  time  an  accident  happened  which  put  a  stop 
to  those  agreeable  walks,  which  probably  would  have 
soon  puffed  up  the  cheeks  of  Fame,  and  caused  her 
to  blow  her  brazen  trumpet  through  the  town  ;  and 
this  was  no  other  than  the  death  of  sir  Thomas 
Booby,  who,  departing  this  life,  left  his  disconsolate 
lady  confined  to  her  house,  as  closely  as  if  she  her- 
self had  been  attacked  by  some  violent  disease. 
During  the  first  six  days  the  poor  lady  admitted  none 
but  Mrs.  Slipslop,  and  three  female  friends,  who 
made  a  party  at  cards  ;  but  on  the  seventh  she  or- 
dered Joey,  whom,  for  a  good  reason,  we  shall  here- 
after call  JOSEPH,  to  bring  up  her  teakettle.  The 
lady  being  in  bed,  called  Joseph  to  her,  bade  him 
sit  down,  and,  having  accidentally  laid  her  hand  on 
his,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in  love. 
Joseph  answered,  with  some  confusion,  it  was  time 
enough  for  one  so  young  as  himself  to  think  on  such 
things.  "  As  young  as  you  are,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  I  am  convinced  you  are  no  stranger  to  that  passion. 
Come,  Joey,"  says  she,  "  tell  me  truly,  who  is  the 
happy  girl  whose  eyes  have  made  a  conquest  of  you?" 
Joseph  returned,  that  all  the  women  he  had  ever 
seen  were  equally  indifferent  to  him.  "  O  then," 
said  the  lady,  "  you  are  a  general  lover.  Indeed, 
you  handsome  fellows,  like  handsome  women, 
are  very  long  and  difficult  in  fixing ;  but  yet 
you  shall  never  persuade  me  that  your  heart 
is  so  insusceptible  of  affection ;  I  rather  impute 
what  you  say  to  your  secrecy,  a  very  com- 
mendable quality,  and  what  I  am  far  from  being 
angry  with  you  for.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
worthy in  a  young  man,  than  to  betray  any  inti- 
macies with  the  ladies."  "  Ladies !  madam,"  said 
Joseph,  "  I  am  sure  I  never  had  the  impudence  to 
think  of  any  that  deserve  that  name."  "  Don't  pre- 
tend to  too  much  modesty,"  said  she,  "  for  that 
sometimes  may  be  impertinent :  but  pray  answer 
me  this  question.  .  Suppose  a  lady  should  happen 
to  like  you  ;  suppose  she  should  prefer  you  to  all 
your  sex,  and  admit  you  to  the  same  familiarities  as 
you  might  have  hoped  for  if  you  had  been  born  her 
equal,  are  you  certain  that  no  vanity  could  tempt 
you  to  discover  her?  Answer  me  honestly,  Jo 
have  you  so  much  more  sense  and  so  much 
more  virtue  than  you  handsome  young  follows 
generally  have,  who  make  no  scruple  of 
ficing  our  dear  reputation  to  your  pride,  with- 
out considering  the  great  obligation  we  lav  mi 
you  by  our  condescension  and  confidence?  i';,u 
you  keep  a  secret,  my  Joey  1 "  "  Madam,"  sa}  s  he, 
"  I  hope  your  ladyship  can't  tax  me  with  ever 
betraying  the  secrets  of  the  family  ;  and  I  hope,  if 
you  was  to  turn  me  away,  I  might  have  (hat  cha- 
racter of  you."  "  I  don't  intend  to  turn  you  :i\v:sy, 
Joey,"  said  she,  and  sighed  ;  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
in  my  power."  She  then  raised  herself  a  little  in 
her  bed,  and  discovered  one  of  the  whitest  necks 
that  ever  was  seen ;  at  which  Joseph  blushed. 
«'  La !  "  says  she,  in  an  affected  surprise,  "  what  am 
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doing  t  I  have  trusted  myself  with  a  man  alone, 
laked  in  bed  ;  suppose  you  should  hare  any  -wicked 
ntentions  upon  my  honour,  how  should  I  defend 
nyself  ?  "  Joseph  protested  that  he  never  had  the 
east  evil  design  against  her.  "  No,"  says  she, 
4  perhaps  you  may  not  call  your  designs  wicked ; 
md  perhaps  they  are  not  so." — He  swore  they  were 
lot.  "  You  misunderstand  me,"  says  she ;  "  I 
nean  if  they  were  against  my  honour,  they  may  not 
•e  wicked ;  but  the  world  calls  them  so.  But  then, 
ay  you,  the  world  will  never  know  anything  of  the 
natter;  yet  would  not  that  be  trusting  to  your 
ecrecy  !  Must  not  my  reputation  be  then  in  your 
lower?  Would  you  not  then  be  my  mastert" 
Toseph  begged  her  ladyship  to  be  comforted ;  for 
hat  he  would  never  imagine  the  least  wicked  thing 
tgaiust  her,  and  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand 
than  give  her  any  reason  to  suspect  him. 

Yes,"  said  she, "  I  must  have  reason  to  suspect  you. 
Are  you  not  a  man  t  and,  without  vanity,  I  may  pre- 
.end  to  some  charms.  But  perhaps  you  may  fear  I 
ihould  prosecute  you ;  indeed  I  hope  you  do ;  and 
ret  heaven  knows  I  should  never  have  the  confidence 
;o  appear  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  you  know, 
Joey,  I  am  of  a  forgiving  temper.  Tell  me,  Joey, 
ion't  you  think  I  should  forgive  you!" — "  Indeed, 
madam,"  says  Joseph,  "  I  will  never  do  anything  to 
disoblige  your  ladyship."  "How,"  says  she,  "do 
pou  think  it  would  not  disoblige  me  thenl  Do  you 
hink  I  would  willingly  suffer  you?" — "  I  don't 
understand  you,  madam,"  says  Joseph. — "  Don't 
pou  !  "  said  she,  "  then  you  are  either  a  fool,  or  pre- 
end  to  be  so ;  I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  you.  So 
get  you  down  stairs,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
again  ;  your  pretended  innocence  cannot  impose  on 
me." — "  Madam,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  would  not  have 
pour  ladyship  think  any  evii  of  me.  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  be  a  dutiful  servant  both  to  you  and 

y  master." — "  O   thou    villain  !  "    answered    my 

dy ;  "  why  didst  thou  mention  the  name  of  that 
dear  man,  unless  to  torment  me,  to  bring  his  pre- 
cious memory  to  my  mind  *"  (and  then  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  tears).  •'  Get  thee  from  my  sight'.'  I 
ll  never  endure  thee  more."  At  which  words 
she  turned  away  from  him  ;  and  Joseph  retreated 
from  the  room  in  a  most  disconsolate  condition, 
Mid  writ  that  letter  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

How  Joseph  Andrews  writ  a  letter  to  his  sister  Pamela. 
"  To  Mrs.  Pamela  Andrews,  Ucing  tcL'h  squire  Booby. 

••  DEAK  SISTER,— Since  I  received  your  letter  of  yonr  good 
ady's  death,  we  have  had  a  misfortune  of  the  same  kind  in  out 
family.  My  worthy  master  sir  Thomas  died  about  four  days  ago ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  my  poor  ".adv  i*  certainly  gone  distracted, 
JCoce  of  the  servants  expected  her  to  take  it  so  to  heart, 
because  they  quarrelled  al=3=>t  every  day  of  their  lives : 
bat  no  more  of  that,  because  y^a  know,"  Pamela,  I  never  loved 
to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  master  s  family  ;  but  to  be  sure  voa 
must  have  known  they  never  loved  one  another :  and  I  have 
heard  her  lad}  ship  wish  hU  honour  dead  above  a  thousand 
ody  knows  what  it  is  to  lose  a  friend  till  thev 
have  lost  him. 

"  Don't  tell  anybody  what  I  -.Trite,  because  I  should  not  care 

to  have  folks  say  I  discover  what  passes  in  our  family ;  bnt  if 

it  hart  not  been  so  great  a  lady,  I  should  have  thought  she  had 

a   miud  to  me.     Dear  Pamela,  don't  tell  an>body;   but  she 

or  ;ereii  me  to  sit  down  by  her  bed  slle,  when"  she  was  naked 

in  bed  :  and  she  held  my  hand,  ;  nd  talked  exactlv  as  a  ladv 

does  to  her  sweetheart  hi  a  stage-play,  which  I  have  seen  in 

Garden,  while  she  wanted  him  to  be  no  better  than  he 

.  be. 

"  If  madam  be  mad,  I  shall  not  care  for  staving  Ions  in  the 

family  ;  so  I  heartily  wish  you  could  get  me  a'place,  either  at 

:re"i  or  some  Uher  neighbouring  gentleman's,  unless  it 

be  true  that  yon  are  going  to  be  married  to  parson  Williams, 

•a  folks  talk,  and  then  I  should  be  very  willing  to  be  his  clerk; 


for  which  yon  know  I  am  qualified,  being  able  to  read  and  to 
set  a  psalm. 

'  I  fancy  1  shall  be  discharged  very  soon  ;  and  the  moment  I 
am,  unless  I  hear  from  yoa,  I  shall  return  to  my  old  master's 
country  seat,  if  it  be  only  to  see  parson  Adams,  who  is  the  best 
man  in  the  wor'd-  London  is  a  bad  place,  and  there  is  BO 
little  good  fellowship,  that  the  next  -doorneiehboursdon'tknow 
one  another.  Pray  give  my  service  to  all  fiiends  that  inquire 
for  me.  So  I  rest 

"  Your  loving  brother,  Joszpa  AXBREWS." 
As  soon  as  Joseph  had  sealed  and  directed  this 
letter  he  walked  down  stairs,  where  he  met  Mrs. 
Slipslop,  with  whom  we  shall  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  the  reader  a  little  better  acquainted.  She 
was  a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  who,  having  made  a  small  slip  in  her  youth, 
had  continued  a  good  maid  ever  since.  She  was  not 
at  this  time  remarkably  handsome ;  being  very  short, 
and  rather  too  corpulent  in  body,  and  somewhat  red, 
with  the  addition  of  pimples  in  the  face.  Her  nose 
was  likewise  rather  too  large,  and  her  eyes  too 
little ;  nor  did  she  resemble  a  cow  so  much  in  her 
breath  as  in  two  brown  globes  which  she  carried 
before  her;  one  of  her  legs  was  also  a  little  shorter 
than  the  other,  which  occasioned  her  to  limp  as  she 
walked.  This  fair  creature  had  long  cast  the  eyes  of 
affection  on  Joseph,  in  which  she  had  not  met  with 
quite  so  good  success  as  she  probably  wished,  though, 
beside  the  allurements  of  her  native  charms,  she  had 
given  him  tea,  sweetmeats,  wine,  and  many  other 
delicacies,  of  which,  by  keeping  the  keys,  she  had 
the  absolute  command.  Joseph,  however,  had  not 
returned  the  least  gratitude  to  all  these  favours,  not 
even  so  much  as  a  kiss ;  though  I  would  not  insi- 
nuate she  was  so  easily  to  be  satisfied ;  for  surely 
then  he  would  have  been  highly  blamable.  The 
truth  is,  she  was  arrived  at  an  age  when  she  thought 
she  might  indulge  herself  in  any  liberties  with  a  man, 
without  the  danger  of  bringing  a  third  person  into 
the  world  to  betray  them.  She  imagined  that  by  so 
long  a  self-denial  she  had  not  only  made  amends  for 
the  small  slip  in  her  youth  above  hinted  at,  but  had 
likewise  laid  up  a  quantity  of  merit  to  excuse  any 
future  failings.  In  a  word,  she  resolved  to  give  a 
loose  to  her  amorous  inclinations,  and  to  pay  off  the 
debt  of  pleasure  which  she  found  she  owed  herself, 
as  fast  as  possible. 

With  these  charms  of  person,  and  in  this  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  she  encountered  poor  Joseph  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  something  good  this  morning. 
Joseph,  whose  spirits  were  not  a  little  cast  down, 
very  readily  and  thankfully  accepted  the  offer ;  and 
together  they  went  into  a  closet,  where,  having  deli- 
vered him  a  full  glass  of  ratafia,  and  desired  him  to 
sit  down,  Mrs.  Slipslop  thus  began  : — 

"  Sure  nothing  can  be  a  more  simple  contract  in  a 
woman  than  to  place  her  affections  on  a  boy.  If  I 
had  ever  thought  it  would  have  been  my  fate,  I 
should  have  wished  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  live  to  see  that  day.  If  we  like  a  man,  the 
lightest  hint  sophisticates.  "Whereas  a  boy  proposes 
upon  us  to  break  through  all. the  regulations  of 
modesty,  before  we  can  make  any  oppression  upon 
him."  Joseph,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  she 
said,  answered,  "Yes,  madam." — "  Yes,  madam  '." 
replied  Mrs.  Slipslop  with  some  warmth,  "  Do  you 
intend  to  result  my  passion  ?  Is  it  not  enough,  un- 
grateful as  you  are,  to  make  no  return  to  all  the 
favours  I  have  done  you ;  but  you  must  treat  me  with 
ironing  !  Barbarous  monster  1  how  have  I  deserved, 
that  my  passion  should  be  resulted  and  treated  with 
ironing  1''  "  Madam,"  answered  Joseph,  "  I  don't 
understand  your  hard  words ;  but  I  am  certain  you 
have  no  occasion  to  call  me  ungrateful,  for,  so  far 
from  intending  you  any  wrong,  1  have  always  loved 
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you  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  mother." 
"  How,  sirrah  1"  says  Mrs.  Slipslop  in  a  rage  ;  "  your 
own  mother  1  Do  you  assinuate  that  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother!  I  don't  know  what 
a  stripling  may  think,  but  I  believe  a  man  would 
refer  me  to  any  green-sickness  silly  girl  what- 
somdever :  but  I  ought  to  despise  you  rather  than 
be  angry  with  you,  for  referring  the  conversation  of 
girls  to  that  of  a  woman  of  sense." — "  Madam,"  says 
Joseph,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  always  valued  the  honour 
you  did  me  by  your  conversation,  for  I  know  you  are 
a  woman  of  learning." — "  Yes,  but,  Joseph,"  said  she, 
a  little  softened  by  the  compliment  to  her  learning, 
"  If  you  had  a  value  for  me,  you  certainly  would  have 
found  some  method  of  showing  it  me  ;  for  I  am 
convicted  you  must  see  the  value  I  have  for  you. 
Yes,  Joseph,  my  eyes,  whether  I  would  or  no,  must 
have  declared  a  passion  I  cannot  conquer. — Oh ! 
Joseph !" 

As  when  a  hungry  tigress,  who  long  has  traversed 
the  woods  in  fruitless  search,  sees  within  the  reach 
of  her  claws  a  lamb,  she  prepares  to  leap  on  her 
prey ;  or  as  a  voracious  pike  of  immense  size,  sur- 
veys through  the  liquid  element  a  roach  or  gudgeon, 
which  cannot  escape  her  jaws,  opens  them  wide  to 
swallow  the  little  fish ;  so  did  Mrs.  Slipslop  prepare 
to  lay  her  violent  amorous  hands  on  the  poor  Joseph, 
when  luckily  her  mistress's  bell  rung,  and  delivered 
the  intended  martyr  from  her  clutches.  She  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  abruptly,  and  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  her  purpose  till  some  other  time.  "We  shall 
therefore  return  to  the  lady  Booby,  and  give  our 
reader  some  account  of  her  behaviour,  after  she  was 
left  by  Joseph  in  a  temper  of  mind  not  greatly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  inflamed  Slipslop. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Sayings  of  wise  men.    A  dialogue  between  the  lady  and  her 

maid  ;  and  a  panegyric,  or  rather  satire,  on  the  passion  of 

love,  in  the  sublime  style. 

IT  is  the  observation  of  some  ancient  sage,  whose 
name  I  have  forgot,  that  passions  operate  differently 
on  the  human  mind,  as  diseases  on  the  body,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  or  weakness,  soundness  or 
rottenness,  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

We  hope,  therefore,  a  judicious  reader  will  give 
himself  some  pains  to  observe,  what  we  have  so 
greatly  laboured  to  describe,  the  different  operations 
of  this  passion  of  love  in  the  gentle  and  cultivated 
mind  of  the  lady  Booby,  from  those  which  it  effected 
in  the  less  polished  and  coarser  disposition  of  Mrs. 
Slipslop." 

Another  philosopher,  whose  name  also  at  present 
escapes  my  memory,  hath  somewhere  said,  that 
resolutions  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  beloved 
object  are  very  apt  to  vanish  in  its  presence :  on 
both  which  wise  sayings  the  folhwing  chapter  may 
serve  as  a  comment. 

No  sooner  had  Joseph  left  the  room  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  before  related  than  the  lady,  enraged 
at  her  disappointment,  began  to  reflect  with  severity 
on  her  conduct.  Her  love  was  now  changed  to  dis- 
dain, which  pride  assisted  to  torment  her.  She 
despised  herself  for  the  meanness  of  her  passion,  and 
Joseph  for  its  ill  success.  However,  she  had  now  got 
the  better  of  it  in  her  own  opinion,  and  determined 
immediately  to  dismiss  the  object.  After  much 
tossing  and  turning  in  her  bed,  and  many  soliloquies, 
which  if  we  had  no  better  matter  for  our  reader  we 
would  give  him,  she  at  last  rung  the  bell  as  above 
mentioned,  and  was  presently  attended  by  Mrs. 
Slipslop,  who  was  not  much  better  pleased  with 
Joseph  than  the  lady  herself. 


•'  Slipslop,"  said  lady  Booby,  "  when  did  you  see 
Joseph  1"  The  poor  woman  was  so  surprised  at 
the  unexpected  sound  of  his  name  at  so  critical  a 
time,  that  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  conceal 
the  confusion  she  was  under  from  her  mistress ; 
whom  she  answered,  nevertheless,  with  pretty  good 
confidence,  though  not  entirely  void  of  fear  of  sus- 
picion, that  she  had  not  seen  him  that  morning. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  said  lady  Booby,  "  he  is  a  wild  young 
fellow." — "  That  he  is,"  said  Slipslop,  "  and  a  wicked 
one  too.  To  my  knowledge  he  games,  drinks, 
swears,  and  fights  eternally ;  besides,  he  is  horribly 
indicted  to  wenching." — "  Ay !"  said  the  lady,  I  never 
heard  that  of  him." — "  O  madam  !"  answered  the 
other,  "  he  is  so  lewd  a  rascal,  that  if  your  ladyship 
keeps  him  much  longer,  you  will  not  have  one  virgin 
in  your  house  except  myself.  And  yet  I  can't  con- 
ceive what  the  wenches  see  in  him,  to  be  so  foolishly 
fond  as  they  are ;  in  my  eyes,  he  is  as  ugly  a  scare- 
crow as  I  ever  opheld." — "  Nay,"  said  the  lady,  "  the 
boy  is  well  enough." — "  La!  ma'am,"  cries  Slipslop, 
"  I  think  him  the  ragmaticallest  fellow  in  the  family." 
— "  Sure,  Slipslop,"  says  she,  "  you  are  mistaken  :  but 
which  of  the  women  do  you  most  suspect  t" — "  Ma- 
dam," says  Slipslop,  "there  is  Betty  the  chamber- 
maid, I  am  almost  convicted,  is  with  child  by  him." 
— "  Ay !"  says  the  lady,  "  then  pray  pay  her  her  wages 
instantly.  I  will  keep  no  such  sluts  in  my  family. 
And  as  for  Joseph,  you  may  discard  him  too." — 
"Would  your  ladyship  have  him  paid  off  imme- 
diately1?" cries  Slipslop,  "  for  perhaps,  when  Betty  is 
gone  he  may  mend :  and  really  the  boy  is  a  good 
servant,  and  a  strong  healthy  luscious  boy  enough." 
— "  This  morning,"  answered  the  lady  with  some  ve- 
hemence. "  I  wish  madam,"  cries  Slipslop,  "  your 
ladyship  would  be  so  good  as  to  try  him  a  little 
longer." — "  I  will  not  have  my  commands  disputed," 
said  the  lady  ;  "  sure  you  are  not  fond  of  him  your- 
self."— "  I,  madam  !"  cries  Slipslop,  reddening,  if  not 
blushing,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  your  ladyship 
had  any  reason  to  respect  me  of  fondness  for  a  fellow; 
and  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  shall  fulfil  it  with  as 
much  reluctance  as  possible." — "  As  little,  I  suppose 
you  mean,"  said  the  lady ;  "  and  so  about  it  instantly." 
Mrs.  Slipslop  went  out,  and  the  lady  had  scarce  taken 
two  turns  before  she  fell  to  knocking  and  ringing 
with  great  violence.  Slipslop,  who  did  not  travel 
post  haste,  soon  returned,  and  was  countermanded 
as  to  Joseph,  but  ordered  to  send  Betty  about  her 
business  without  delay.  She  went  out  a  second 
time  with  much  greater  alacrity  than  before  ;  when 
the  lady  began  immediately  to  accuse  herself  of  want 
of  resolution,  and  to  apprehend  the  return  of  her 
affection,  with  its  pernicious  consequences  ;  she 
therefore  applied  herself  again  to  the  bell,  and  re- 
summoned  Mrs.  Slipslop  into  her  presence ;  who 
again  returned,  and  was  told  by  her  mistress  that 
she  had  considered  better  of  the  matter,  and  was 
absolutely  resolved  to  turn  away  Joseph  ;  which  she 
ordered  her  to  do  immediately.  Slipslop,  who  knew 
the  violence  of  her  lady's  temper,  and  would  not 
venture  her  place  for  any  Adonis  or  Hercules  in  the 
universe,  left  her  a  third  time ;  which  she  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  the  little  god  Cupid,  fearing  he 
had  not  yet  done  the  lady's  business,  took  a  fresh 
arrow  with  the  sharpest  point  out  of  his  quiver,  and 
shot  it  directly  into  her  heart ;  in  other  and  plainer 
language,  the  lady's  passion  got  the  better  of  her 
reason.  She  called  back  Slipslop  once  more,  and  told 
her  she  had  resolved  to  see  the  boy,  and  examine 
him  herself;  therefore  bid  her  send  him  up.  This 
wavering  in  her  mistress's  temper  probably  put  some- 
thing into  th«  waiting-gentlewoman's  head  not  ne- 
cessary to  mention  to  the  sagacious  reader. 
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Lady  Booby  was  going  to  call  her  back  again,  but 
could  not  prevail  with  herself.  The  next  considera- 
tion therefore  was,  how  she  should  behave  to  Joseph 
when  he  came  in.  She  resolved  to  preserve  all  the 
dignity  of  the  woman  of  fashion  to  her  servant,  and 
to  indulge  herself  in  this  last  view  of  Joseph  (for 
that  she  was  most  certainly  resolved  it  should  be) 
it  his  own  expense,  by  first  insulting  and  then  dis- 
carding him. 

O  Love,  what  monstrous  tricks  dost  thou  play 
with  thy  votaries  of  both  sexes !  How  dost  thou 
deceive  them,  and  make  them  deceive  themselves ! 
heir  follies  are  thy  delight !  Their  sighs  make  thee 
lugh,  and  their  pangs  are  thy  merriment ! 
'Not  the  great  Rich,  who  turns  men  into  monkeys, 
wheelbarrows,  and  whatever  else  best  humours  his 
mcy,  hath  so  strangely  metamorphosed  the  human 
aape ;  nor  the  great  Gibber,  who  confounds  all 
umber,  gender,  and  breaks  through  every  rule  of 
Tammar  at  his  will,  hath  so  distorted  the  English 
mguage  as  thou  dost  metamorphose  and  distort 
ic  human  senses. 

Thou  puttest  out  our  eyes,  stoppest  up  our  ears, 
nd  takest  away  the  power  of  our  nostrils  ;  so  that 
e  can  neither  see  the  largest  objects,  hear  the  loudest 
oise,  nor  smell  the  most  poignant  perfume.  Again, 
•hen  thou  pleasest,  thou  canst  make  a  molehill  ap- 
ear  as  a  mountain,  a  Jew's-harp  sound  like  a  trum- 
et,  and  a  daisy  smell  like  a  violet.  Thou  canst 
lake  cowardice  brave,  avarice  generous,  pride  hum- 
le,  and  cruelty  tender-hearted.  In  short,  thou 
irnest  the  heart  of  man  inside  out,  as  a  juggler 
oth  a  petticoat,  and  bringest  whatsoever  pleaseth 
ice  out  from  it.  If  there  be  any  one  who  doubts 
1  this,  let  him  read  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

i  which,  after  some  very  fine  writing,  the  history  goes  on, 
and  relates  the  interview  between  the  lady  and  Joseph ; 
where  the  latter  hath  set  an  example  which  we  despair  of 

seeing  followed  by  his  sex  iu  this  vicious  age. 
ow  the  rake  Hesperus  had  called  for  his  breeches, 
ad,  having  well  rubbed  his  drowsy  eyes,  prepared 
i  dress  himself  for  all  night ;  by  whose  exampfe 
is  brother  rakes  on  earth  likewise  leave  those  beds 
i  which  they  had  slept  away  the  day.  Now  Thetis, 
ie  good  housewife,  began  to  put  on  the  pot,  in 
rder  to  regale  the  good  man  Phoebus  after  his  daily 
hours  were  over.  In  vulgar  language,  it  was  in  the 
•ening  when  Joseph  attended  his  lady's  orders. 
But  as  it  becomes  us  to  preserve  the  character  of 
iis  lady,  who  is  the  heroine  of  our  tale  ;  and  as  we 
we  naturally  a  wonderful  tenderness  for  that  beau- 
ful  part  of  the  human  species  called  the  fair  sex  ; 
jfore  we  discover  too  much  of  her  frailty  to  our 
ader,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  a  lively  idea  of 
ie  vast  temptation,  which  overcame  all  the  efforts 
'  a  modest  and  virtuous  mind  ;  and  then  we  humbly 
jpe  his  good  nature  will  rather  pity  than  condemn 
e  imperfection  of  human  virtue. 
Nay,  the  ladies  themselves  will,  we  hope,  be  in- 
iced,  by  considering  the  uncommon  variety  of 
larms  which  united  in  this  young  man's  person, 
bridle  their  rampant  passion  for  chastity,  and  be 
least  as  mild  as  their  violent  modesty  and  virtue 
ill  permit  them,  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  a 
oman  who,  perhaps,  was  in  her  own  disposition 
chaste  as  those  pure  and  sanctified  virgins  who, 
ter  a  life  innocently  spent  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
wn,  begin  about  fifty  to  attend  twice  per  diem,  at 
e  polite  churches  and  chapels,  to  return  thanks  for 
e  grace  which  preserved  them  formerly  amongst 
;aux  from  temptations  perhaps  less  powerful  than 
hat  now  attacked  the  lady  Booby. 


Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  was  now  in  the  one-and- 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  highest 
degree  of  middle  stature  ;  his  limbs  were  put  together 
with  great  elegance,  and  no  less  strength ;  his  legs 
and  thighs  were  formed  in  the  exactest  proportion  ; 
his  shoulders  were  broad  and  brawny,  but  yet  his 
arms  hung  so  easily,  that  he  had  all  the  symptoms 
of  strength  without  the  least  clumsiness.  His  hair 
was  of  a  nut-brown  colour,  and  was  displayed  in 
wanton  ringlets  down  his  back ;  his  forehead  was 
high,  his  eyes  dark,  and  as  full  of  sweetness  as  of 
fire ;  his  nose  a  little  inclined  to  the  Roman ;  his 
teeth  white  and  even ;  his  lips  full,  red,  and  soft ; 
his  beard  was  only  rough  on  his  chin  and  upper  lip  ; 
but  his  cheeks,  in  which  his  blood  glowed,  were 
overspread  with  a  thick  down  ;  his  countenance  had 
a  tenderness  joined  with  a  sensibility  inexpressible. 
Add  to  this  the  most  perfect  neatness  in  his  dress, 
and  an  air  which,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  many 
noblemen,  would  give  an  idea  of  nobility. 

Such  was  the  person  who  now  appeared  before  the 
lady.  She  viewed  him  some  time  in  silence,  and 
twice  or  thrice  before  she  spoke  changed  her  mind 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  begin.  At 
length  she  said  to  him,  "  Joseph,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  such  complaints  against  you :  I  am  told  you 
behave  so  rudely  to  the  maids,  that  they  cannot  do 
their  business  in  quiet ;  I  mean  those  who  are  not 
wicked  enough  to  hearken  to  your  solicitations.  As 
to  others,  they  may,  perhaps,  not  call  you  rude  ;  for 
there  are  wicked  sluts  who  make  one  ashamed  of 
one's  own  sex,  and  are  as  ready  to  admit  any  nau- 
seous familiarity  as  fellows  to  offer  it :  nay,  there 
are  such  in  my  family,  but  they  shall  not  stay  in 
it;  that  imprudent  trollop  who  is  with  child  by 
you  is  discharged  by  this  time." 

As  a  person  who  is  struck  through  the  heart  with 
a  thunderbolt  looks  extremely  surprised,  nay,  and 

perhaps  is  so  too thus  the  poor  Joseph  received 

the  false  accusation  of  his  mistress  ;  he  blushed  and 
looked  confounded,  which  she  misinterpreted  to  be 
symptoms  of  his  guilt,  and  thus  went  on  : 

"  Come  hither,  Joseph :  another  mistress  might 
discard  you  for  these  offences ;  but  I  have  a  com- 
passion for  your  youth,  and  if  I  could  be  certain 
you  would  be  no  more  guilty — Consider,  child," 
laying  her  hand  carelessly  upon  his,  "  you  are  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  and  might  do  better ; 
you  might  make  your  fortune."  "  Madam,"  said 
Joseph,  "  I  do  assure  your  ladyship  I  don't  know 
whether  any  maid  in  the  house  is  man  or  woman." 
"  O  fie !  Joseph,"  answered  the  lady,  "  don't  commit 
another  crime  in  denying  the  truth.  I  could  par- 
don the  first ;  but  I  hate  a  liar."  "  Madam,"  cries 
Joseph,  "  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  not  be  offended 
at  my  asserting  my  innocence  ;  for,  by  all  that  is 
sacred,  I  have  never  offered  more  than  kissing. 
"  Kissing !"  said  the  lady  with  great  discomposure 
of  countenance,  and  more  redness  in  her  cheeks, 
than  anger  in  her  eyes;  "  do  you  call  that  no  crime! 
Kissing,  Joseph,  is  as  a  prologue  to  a  play.  Can  I 
believe  a  young  fellow  of  your  age  and  complexion 
will  be  content  with  kissing*  No,  Joseph,  there  is 
no  woman  who  grants  that  but  will  grant  more ; 
and  I  am  deceived  greatly  in  you  if  you  would  not 
put  her  closely  to  it.  What  would  you  think, 
Joseph,  if  I  admitted  you  to  kiss  me  1"  Joseph  re- 
plied he  would  sooner  die  than  have  any  such 
thought.  "And  yet,  Joseph,"  returned  she,  •'  ladies 
have  admitted  their  footmen  to  such  familiarities ; 
and  footmen,  I  confess  to  you,  much  less  deserving 
them  ;  fellows  without  half  your  charms, — for  such 
might  almost  excuse  the  crime.  Tell  me  therefore, 
Joseph,  if  I  should  admit  you  to  such  freedom, 
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what  would  you  think  of  me  ? — tell  me  freely." 
•'  Madam,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  should  think  your  lady- 
ship condescended  a  great  deal  below  yourself." 
"  Pugh !"  said  she  ;  "  that  I  am  to  answer  to  myself: 
but  would  not  you  insist  on  more  1  Would  you  be 
contented  with  a  kiss  1  Would  not  your  inclinations 
be  all  on  fire  rather  by  such  a  favour  V  "  Madam," 
said  Joseph,  "  if  they  were,  I  hope  I  should  be  able 
to  control  them,  without  suffering  them  to  get  the 
better  of  my  virtue."  You  have  heard,  reader,  poets 
talk  of  the  statue  of  Surprise  ;  you  have  heard  like- 
wise, or  else  you  have  heard  very  little,  how  surprise 
made  one  of  the  sons  of  Croesus  speak,  though  he 
was  dumb.  You  have  seen  the  faces,  in  the  eighteen- 
permy  gallery,  when,  through  the  trap-door,  to  soft 
or  no  music,  Mr.  Bridgwater,  Mr.  William  Mills, 
or  some  other  of  ghostly  appearance,  hath  ascended, 
with  a  face  all  pale  with  powder,  and  a  shirt  all 
bloody  with  ribbands  ; — but  from  none  of  these, 
nor  from  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  if  they  should  re- 
turn to  life — no,  not  from  the  inimitable  pencil  of 
my  friend  Hogarth,  could  you  receive  such  an  idea 
of  surprise  as  would  have  entered  in  at  your  eyes 
had  they  beheld  the  lady  Booby  when  those  last 
words  issued  out  from  the  lips  of  Joseph.  "  Your 
virtue  !"  said  the  lady,  recovering  after  a  silence  of 
two  minutes  ;  "  I  shall  never  survive  it.  Your  vir- 
tue ! — intolerable  confidence  !  Have  you  the  assur- 
ance to  pretend  that,  when  a  lady  demeans  herself 
to  throw  aside  the  rules  of  decency,  in  order  to 
honour  you  with  the  highest  favour  in  her  power, 
your  virtue  should  resist  her  inclination1!  that,  when 
she  had  conquered  her  own  virtue,  she  should  find 
an  obstruction  in  yours  1"  "  Madam,"  said  Joseph, 
"  I  can't  see  why  her  having  no  virtue  should  be  a 
reason  against  my  having  any ;  or  why,  because  I 
am  a  man,  or  because  I  am  poor,  my  virtue  must  be 
subservient  to  her  pleasures."  "  I  am  out  of  pa- 
tience," cries  the  lady  :  "  did  ever  mortal  hear  of  a 
man's  virtue  "?  Did  ever  the  greatest  or  the  gravest 
men  pretend  to  any  of  this  kind  3  Will  magistrates 
who  punish  lewdness,  or  parsons  who  preach  against 
it,  make  any  scruple  of  committing  itl  And  can  a 
boy,  a  stripling,  have  the  confidence  to  talk  of  his 
virtue1?"  "Madam,"  says  Joseph,  "that  boy  is 
the  brother  of  Pamela,  and  would  be  ashamed  that 
the  chastity  of  his  family,  which  is  preserved  in  her, 
should  be  stained  in  him.  If  there  are  such  men  as 
your  ladyship  mentions,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  and  I 
wish  they  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  over  those 
letters  which  my  father  hath  sent  me  of  my  sister 
Pamela's ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  such  an  example  would 
amend  them."  "  You  impudent  villain!"  cries  the 
lady  in  a  rage  ;  "  do  you  insult  me  with  the  follies  of 
my  relation,  who  hath  exposed  himself  all  over  the 
country  upon  your  sister's  account1?  a  little  vixen, 
whom  I  have  always  wondered  my  late  lady  Booby 
ever  kept  in  her  house.  Sirrah  !  get  out  of  my  sight, 
and  prepare  to  set  out  this  night ;  for  I  will  order 
you  your  wages  immediately,  and  you  shall  be 
stripped  and  turned  away."  "  Madam,"  says  Jo- 
seph, "  I  am  sorry  I  have  offended  your  ladyship,  I 
am  sure  I  never  intended  it."  "  Yes,  sirrah,"  cries 
she,  "  you  have  had  the  vanity  to  misconstrue  the 
little  innocent  freedom  I  took,  in  order  to  try  whe- 
ther what  I  had  heard  was  true.  O'  my  conscience, 
you  have  had  the  assurance  to  imagine  I  was  fond 
of  you  myself."  Joseph  answered,  he  had  only 
spoke  out  of  tenderness  to  his  virtue ;  at  which 
words  she  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and,  refusing  to 
hear  more,  ordered  him  instantly  to  leave  the  room. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  she  burst  forth  into 
the  following  exclamation  : — "  Whither  doth  this 
violent  passion  hurry  us  I  What  meannesses  do  we 


submit  to  from  its  impulse  !  Wisely  we  resist  its 
first  and  least  approaches  ;  for  it  is  then  only  we 
can  assure  ourselves  the  victory.  No  woman  could 
ever  safely  say,  so  far  only  will  I  go.  Have  1  not 
exposed  myself  to  the  refusal  of  my  footman  1  I 
cannot  bear  the  reflection."  Upon  which  she  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  bell,  and  rung  it  with  infinite 
more  violence  than  was  necessary,  —  the  faithful 
Slipslop  attended  near  at  hand  :  to  say  the  truth, 
she  had  conceived  a  suspicion  at  her  last  interview 
with  her  mistress,  and  had  waited  ever  since  in 
the  antechamber,  having  carefully  applied  her  ears 
to  the  keyhole  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
preceding  conversation  passed  between  Joseph  and 
the  lady. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

What  passed  between  the  lady  and  Mrs.  Slipslop  ;  in  which 
we  prophesy  there  are  some  strokes  which  every  one  will 
not  truly  comprehend  at  the  first  readin;;. 

"  SLIPSLOP,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  find  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  all  thou  hast  told  me  of  this  wicked 
Joseph ;  I  have  determined  to  part  with  him  in- 
stantly ;  so  go  you  to  the  steward,  and  bid  him  pay 
him  his  wages."  Slipslop,  who  had  preserved  hi- 
therto a  distance  to  her  lady — rather  out  of  neces- 
sity than  inclination — and  who  thought  the  know- 
ledge of  this  secret  had  thrown  down  all  distinction 
between  them,  answered  her  mistress  very  pertly — 
"  She  wished  she  knew  her  own  mind  ;  and  that 
she  was  certain  she  would  call  her  back  again  be- 
fore she  was  got  halfway  down  stairs."  The  lady 
replied,  she  had  taken  a  resolution,  and  was  re- 
solved to  keep  it.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  cries  Slip- 
slop, "  and,  if  I  had  known  you  Avould  have  pu- 
nished the  poor  lad  so  severely,  you  should  never 
have  heard  a  particle  of  the  matter.  Here  's  a  fuss 
indeed  about  nothing  !"  "  Nothing  !"  returned  my 
lady ;  "  do  you  think  I  will  countenance  lewd- 
ness  in  my  house  1"  "  If  you  will  turn  away  every 
footman,"  said  Slipslop,  "  that  is  a  lover  of  the 
sport,  you  must  soon  open  the  coach  door  yourself, 
or  get  a  set  of  mophrodites  to  wait  upon  you  ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  hated  the  sight  of  them  even  singing  in 
an  opera."  "  Do  as  I  bid  you,"  says  my  lady,  "  and 
don't  shock  my  ears  with  your  beastly  language." 
"  Marry  come  up,"  cries  Slipslop,  "  people's  ears 
are  sometimes  the  nicest  part  about  them." 

The  lady,  who  began  to  admire  the  new  style  in 
which  her  waiting-gentlewoman  delivered  herself, 
and  by  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  suspected 
somewhat  of  the  truth,  called  her  back,  and  desired 
to  know  what  she  meant  by  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  freedom  in  which  she  thought  proper  to 
indulge  her  tongue.  "Freedom!"  says  Slipslop; 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  freedom,  madam ; 
servants  have  tongues  as  well  as  their  mistn 
"  Yes,  and  saucy  ones  too,"  answered  the  lady ; 
"  but  I  assure  you  I  shall  bear  no  such  imperti- 
nence." "Impertinence!  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
impertinent,"  says  Slipslop.  "  Yes,  inded  you  are," 
cries  my  lady,  and,  unless  you  mend  your  in; 
this  house  is  no  place  for  you."  "  Manners  !"  erics 
Slipslop  ;  "  I  never  w;is  thought  to  want  manners 
nor  modesty  neither ;  and  for  places,  there  are  more 
places  than  one ;  and  I  know  what  1  know.''— 
"What  do  you  know,  mistress  1"  ans\\eied  the 
lady.  "  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  everybody," 
Slipslop,  "  any  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  & 
secret."  "  I  desire  you  will  provide  yourself,"  an- 
swered the  lady.  "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the 
waiting-gentlewoman  ;  and  so  departed  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  slapped  the  door  after  her; 
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The  lady  too  plainly  perceived  that  her  •waiting- 
gentlewoman  knew  more  than  she  -would  willingly 
have  had  her  acquainted  with ;  and  this  she  im- 
puted to  Joseph's  having  discovered  to  her  what 
passed  at  the  first  interview.  This,  therefore,  blew 
up  her  rage  against  him,  and  confirmed  her  in  a 
resolution  of  purling  with  him. 

But  the  dismissing  Mrs.  Slipslop  was  a  point  not 
so  easily  to  be  resolved  upon.  She  had  the  utmost 
tenderness  for  her  reputation,  as  she  knew  on  that 
depended  many  of  the  most  valuable  blessings  of 
life ;  particularly  cards,  making  curtsies  in  public 
places,  and,  above  all,  the  pleasure  of  demolishing 
the  reputation  of  others,  in  which  innocent  amuse- 
ment she  had  an  extraordinary  delight.  She  there- 
fore determined  to  submit  to  any  insult  from  a  ser- 
vant, rather  than  run  a  risk  of  losing  the  title  to  so 
many  great  privileges. 

She  therefore  sent  for  her  steward,  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  Joseph  his  wages, 
to  strip  off  his  livery,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  house 
that  evening. 

She  then  called  Slipslop  up,  and,  after  refreshing 
her  spirits  with  a  small  cordial,  which  she  kept  in 
her  closet,  she  began  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Slipslop,  why  will  you,  who  know  my  passionate 
temper,  attempt  to  provoke  me  by  your  answers  1 
I  am  convinced  you  are  an  honest  servant,  and 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  part  with  you.  I  be- 
lieve, likewise,  you  have  found  me  an  indulgent 
mistress  on  many  occasions,  and  have  as  little  reason 
on  your  side  to  desire  a  change.  I  can't  help  being 
surprised,  therefore,  that  you  will  take  the  surest 
method  to  offend  me — I  mean,  repeating  my  words, 
which  you  know  I  have  always  detested." 

The  prudent  waiting-gentlewoman  had  .duly 
weighed  the  whole  matter,  and  found,  on  mature 
deliberation,  that  a  good  place  in  possession  was 
better  than  one  in  expectation.  As  she  found  her 
mistress,  therefore,  inclined  to  relent,  she  thought 
proper  also  to  put  on  some  small  condescension, 
which  was  as  readily  accepted ;  and  so  the  affair 
was  reconciled,  all  offences  forgiven,  and  a  present 
of  a  gown  and  petticoat  made  her,  as  an  instance  of 
her  lady's  future  favour. 

She  offered  once  or  twice  to  speak  in  favour  of 
Joseph  ;  but  found  her  lady's  heart  so  obdurate, 
that  she  prudently  dropped  all  such  efforts.  She 
considered  there  were  more  footmen  in  the  house, 
and  some  as  stout  fellows,  though  not  quite  so 
handsome,  as  Joseph ;  besides,  the  reader  hath  al- 
ready seen  her  tender  advances  had  not  met  with 
the  encouragement  she  might  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected. She  thought  she  had  thrown  away  a  great 
deal  of  sack  and  sweetmeats  on  an  ungrateful  rascal ; 
and,  being  a  little  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  that 
female  sect,  who  hold  one  lusty  young  fellow  to  be 
nearly  as  good  as  another  lusty  young  fellow,  she  at 
last  gave  up  Joseph  and  his  cause,  and,  with  a  tri- 
umph over  her  passion  highly  commendable,  walked 
off  with  her  present,  and  with  great  tranquillity 
paid  a  visit  to  a  stone-bottle,  which  is  of  sovereign 
use  to  a  philosophical  temper. 

She  left  not  her  mistress  so  easy.  The  poor  lady 
could  not  reflect  without  agony  that  her  dear  repu- 
tation was  in  the  power  of  her  servants.  All  her 
comfort  as  to  Joseph  was,  that  she  hoped  he  did  not 
understand  her  meaning ;  at  least  she  could  say  for 
herself,  she  had  not  plainly  expressed  any  thing  to 
him  ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Slipslop,  she  imagined  she  could 
bribe  her  to  secresy. 

But  what  hurt  her  most  was,  that  in  reality  she 
had  not  so  entirely  conquered  her  passion  ;  the  little 
god  lay  lurking  in  her  heart,  though  anger  and  dis- 


dain so  hoodwinked  her,  that  she  could  not  see 
him.  She  was  a  thousand  times  on  the  very  brink 
of  revoking  the  sentence  she  had  passed  against  the 
poor  youth.  Love  became  his  advocate,  and  whis- 
pered many  things  in  his  favour.  Honour  likewise 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  crime,  and  Pity  to 
mitigate  his  punishment.  On  the  other  side,  Pride 
and  Revenge  spoke  as  loudly  against  him.  And 
thus  the  poor  lady  was  tortured  with  perplexity,  op- 
posite passions  distracting  and  tearing  her  mind 
different  ways. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  the  hall  of  Westminster,  where 
Serjeant  Bramble  hath  been  retained  on  the  right 
side,  and  serjeant  Puzzle  on  the  left,  the  balance  of 
opinion  (so  equal  were  their  fees)  alternately  in- 
cline to  either  scale.  Now  Bramble  throws  in  an 
argument,  and  Puzzle's  scale  strikes  the  beam  ; 
again  Bramble  shares  the  like  fate,  overpowered  by 
the  weight  of  Puzzle.  Here  Bramble  hits,  there 
Puzzle  strikes ;  here  one  has  you,  there  t  'other  has 
you ;  till  at  last  all  becomes  one  scene  of  confusion 
in  the  tortured  minds  of  the  hearers  ;  equal  wagers 
are  laid  on  the  success ;  and  neither  judge  nor  jury 
can  possibly  make  anything  of  the  matter  ;  all 
things  are  so  enveloped  by  the  careful  Serjeants  in 
doubt  and  obscurity. 

Or,  as  it  happens  in  the  conscience,  where  ho- 
nour and  honesty  pull  one  way,  and  a  bribe  and 

necessity  another. If  it  was  our  present  business 

only  to  make  similes,  we  could  produce  many 
more  to  this  purpose ;  but  a  simile  (as  well  as  a 
word)  to  the  wise. — We  shall  therefore  see  a  little 
after  our  hero,  for  whom  the  reader  is  doubtless  in 
some  pain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Joseph  writes  another  letter :   his  transactions  with  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  &c.,  with  his  departure  from  lady  Booby. 

THE  disconsolate  Joseph  would  not  have  had  an 
understanding  sufficient  for  the  principal  subject 
of  such  a  book  as  this,  if  he  had  any  longer  misun- 
derstood the  drift  of  his  mistress ;  and  indeed,  that 
he  did  not  discern  it  sooner,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  impute  to  an  unwillingness  in  him  to 
discover  what  he  must  condemn  in  her  as  a  fault. 
Having  therefore  quitted  her  presence,  he  retired 
into  his  own  garret,  and  entered  himself  into  an 
ejaculation  on  the  numberless  calamities  which  at- 
tended beauty,  and  the  misfortune  it  was  to  be  hand- 
somer than  one's  neighbours. 

He  then  sat  down,  and  addressed  himself  to  his 
sister  Pamela  in  the  following  words  : 

"  DEAR  STSTFR  PAMELA, —  Hoping  you  are  well,  what  news 
have  1  to  tell  you  !  O  Pamela  !  my  mistress  is  fallen  in  love 
with  me— that"  is,  what  great  folks " call  lulling  in  love, -she 
has  a  mind  to  ruin  me  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  have  more  resolu- 
tion and  more  grace  than  to  part  with  my  virtue  to  any  lady 
upon  earth. 

"  Mr.  Adams  hath  often  told  me,  that  chastity  is  as  great  a 
virtue  in  a  man  as  in  a  woman.  He  says  he  never  knew  any 
more  than  his  wife,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  hU  ex- 
ample. Indeed,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  his  excellent  sermons 
and  advice,  together  with  your  letters,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  resist  a  temptation,  which,  he  says,  no  man  complies  with,  but 
he  repents  in  this  world,  or  is  damned  for  it  in  tiie  nest  ;  and 
why  should  I  trust  to  repentance  on  my  deathbed,  since  I  may 
die'in  my  sleep  ?  What  tine  things  are  good  advice  and  good 
examples '.  But  I  am  glad  she  turned  me  out  of  the  chamber 
as  she  did :  for  I  had  once  almost  forgotten  every  word  parson 
Adams  had  ever  said  to  me. 

"  I  don't  doubt,  dear  sister,  but  yon  will  have  grace  to  pre- 
serve your  virtue  again-t  all  trials;  and  I  beg  you  earuestly 
to  pray  I  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  mine ;  for  truly  it  is  very 
severely  attacked  by  more  than  one  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  copy 
your  example,  and  that  of  Joseph  my  namesake,  and  main- 
tain my  virtue  against  all  temptations.' ' 

Joseph  had  not  finished  his  letter,  when  he  was 
summoned  down  stairs  by  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  to  re- 
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ceive  his  wages ;  for,  besides  that  out  of  eight 
pounds  a-year  he  allowed  his  father  and  mother  four, 
he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with 
musical  instruments,  to  apply  to  the  generosity  of 
the  aforesaid  Peter,  who,  on  urgent  occasions,  used 
to  advance  the  servants  their  wages  :  not  before  they 
were  due,  but  before  they  were  payable  ;  that  is, 
perhaps,  half  a  year  after  they  were  due  ;  and  this 
at  the  moderate  premium  of  fifty  per  cent,  or  a  little 
more  :  by  which  charitable  methods,  together  with 
lending  money  to  other  people,  and  even  to  his  own 
master  and  mistress,  the  honest  man  had,  from  no- 
thing, in  a  few  years  amassed  a  small  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  or  thereabouts. 

Joseph  having  received  his  little  remainder  of 
wages,  and  having  stripped  off  his  livery,  was  forced 
to  borrow  a  frock  and  breeches  of  one  of  the  servants 
(for  he  was  so  beloved  in  the  family,  that  they  would 
all  have  lent  him  any  thing)  :  and,  being  told  by 
Peter  that  he  must  not  stay  a  moment  longer  in  the 
house  than  was  necessary  to  pack  up  his  linen,  which 
he  easily  did  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  he  took  a  me- 
lancholy leave  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  set  out  at 
seven  in  the  evening. 

He  had  proceeded  the  length  of  two  or  three 
streets,  before  he  absolutely  determined  with  him- 
self whether  he  should  leave  the  town  that  night,  or, 
procuring  a  lodging,  wait  till  the  morning.  At  last, 
the  moon  shining  very  bright  helped  him  to  come 
to  a  resolution  of  beginning  his  journey  immediately, 
to  which  likewise  he  had  some  other  inducements ; 
which  the  reader,  without  being  a  conjurer,  cannot 
possibly  guess,  till  we  have  given  him  those  hints 
which  it  may  be  now  proper  to  open. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Of  several  uew  matters  not  expected. 
IT  is  an  observation  sometimes  made,  that  to  indi- 
cate our  idea  of  a  simple  fellow,  we  say,  he  is  easily 
to  be  seen  through  :  nor  do  I  believe  it  a  more  im- 
proper denotation  of  a  simple  book.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying this  to  any  particular  performance,  we  choose 
rather  to  remark  the  contrary  in  this  history,  where 
the  scene  opens  itself  by  small  degrees ;  and  he  is 
a  sagacious  reader  who  can  see  two  chapters  before 
him. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  not  hitherto  hinted  a 
matter  which  now  seems  necessary  to  be  explained  ; 
since  it  may  be  wondered  at,  first,  that  Joseph  made 
such  extraordinary  haste  out  of  town,  which  hath 
been  already  shown ;  and  secondly,  which  will  be 
now  shown,  that,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  habi- 
tation of  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  his  beloved 
sister  Pamela,  he  chose  rather  to  set  out  full  speed 
to  the  lady  Booby's  country  seat,  which  he  had  left 
on  his  journey  to  London. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  in  the  same  parish  where 
this  seat  stood  there  lived  a  young  girl  whom  Jo- 
seph (though  the  best  of  sons  and  brothers)  longed 
more  impatiently  to  see  than  his  parents  or  his  sister. 
She  was  a  poor  girl,  who  had  formerly  been  bred  up 
in  sir  John's  family ;  whence,  a  little  before  the 
journey  to  London,  she  had  been  discharged  by  Mrs. 
Slipslop,  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  : 
for  I  never  could  find  any  other  reason. 

This  young  creature  (who  now  lived  with  a  farmer 
in  the  parish)  had  been  always  beloved  by  Joseph, 
and  returned  his  affection.  She  was  two  years  only 
younger  than  our  hero.  They  had  been  acquainted 
from  their  infancy,  and  had  conceived  a  very  early 
liking  for  each  other ;  which  had  grown  to  such  a 
degree  of  affection,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  with  much 
ado  prevented  them  from  marrying,  and  persuaded 


them  to  wait  till  a  few  years'  service  and  thrift  had  a 
little  improved  their  experience,  and  enabled  them 
to  live  comfortably  together. 

They  followed  this  good  man's,  advice,  as  indeed 
his  word  was  little  less  than  a  law  in  his  parish  ; 
for  as  he  had  shown  his  parishioners,  by  an  uniform 
behaviour  of  thirty-five  years'  duration,  that  he  had 
their  good  entirely  at  heart,  so  they  consulted  him 
on  every  occasion,  and  very  seldom  acted  contrary  to 
his  opinion. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tender  than  was 
the  parting  between  these  two  lovers.  A  thousand 
sighs  heaved  the  bosom  of  Joseph,  a  thousand  tears 
distilled  from  the  lovely  eyes  of  Fanny  (for  that  was 
her  name).  Though  her  modesty  would  only  suffer 
her  to  admit  his  eager  kisses,  her  violent  love  made 
her  more  than  passive  in  his  embraces  ;  and  she  often 
pulled  him  to  her  breast  with  a  soft  pressure,  which, 
though  perhaps  it  would  not  have  squeezed  an  insect 
to  death,  caused  more  emotion  in  the  heart  of  Joseph 
than  the  closest  Cornish  hug  could  have  done. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  that  so  fond  a 
pair  should,  during  a  twelvemonth's  absence,  never 
converse  with  one  another :  indeed,  there  was  but 
one  reason  which  did  or  could  have  prevented  them  ; 
and  this  was,  that  poor  Fanny  could  neither  write 
nor  read :  nor  could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to  trans- 
mit the  delicacies  of  her  tender  and  chaste  passion 
by  the  hands  of  an  amanuensis. 

They  contented  themselves  therefore  with  frequent 
inquiries  after  each  other's  health,  with  a  mutual 
confidence  in  each  other's  fidelity,  and  the  prospect 
of  their  future  happiness. 

Having  explained  these  matters  to  our  reader, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  satisfied  all  his  doubts,  we 
return  to  honest  Joseph,  whom  we  left  just  set  out 
on  his  travels  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Those  who  have  read  any  romance  or  poetry,  an- 
cient or  modern,  must  have  been  informed  that  love 
hath  wings  :  by  which  they  are  not  to  understand, 
as  some  young  ladies  by  mistake  have  done,  that  a 
lover  can  fly ;  the  writers,  by  this  ingenious  allegory, 
intending  to  insinuate  no  more  than  that  lovers  do 
not  march  like  horse-guards  ;  in  short,  that  they  put 
the  best  leg  foremost ;  which  our  lusty  youth,  who 
could  walk  with  any  man,  did  so  heartily  on  this 
occasion,  that  within  four  hours  he  reached  a  famous 
house  of  hospitality  well  known  to  the  western  tra- 
veller. It  presents  you  a  lion  on  the  sign-post :  arid 
the  master,  who  was  christened  Timotheus,  is  com- 
monly called  plain  Tim.  Some  have  conceived  that 
he  hath  particularly  chosen  the  lion  for  bis  sign, 
as  he  doth  in  countenance  greatly  resemble  that 
magnanimous  beast,  though  his  disposition  savours 
more  of  the  sweetness  of  the  lamb.  He  is  a  person 
well  received  among  all  sorts  of  men,  being  qualified 
to  render  himself  agreeable  to  any  ;  as  he  is  well 
versed  in  history  and  politics,  hath  a  smattering  in 
law  and  divinity,  cracks  a  good  jest,  and  plays  won- 
derfully well  on  the  French  horn. 

A  violent  storm  of  hail  forced  Joseph  to  take 
shelter  in  this  inn,  where  he  remembered  sir  Thomas 
had  dined  in  his  way  to  town.  Joseph  had  no  sooner 
seated  himself  by  the  kitchen  fire  than  Timotheus, 
observing  his  livery,  began  to  condole  the  loss  of  his 
late  master;  who  was,  he  said,  his  very  particular  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  had  cracked 
many  a  merry  bottle,  ay  many  a  dozen,  in  his  time. 
He  then  remarked,  that  all  these  things  were  over 
now,  all  passed,  and  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  ; 
and  concluded  with  an  excellent  observation  on  the 
certainty  of  death,  which  his  wife  said  was  indeed 
very  true.  A  fellow  now  arrived  at  the  same  inn 
with  two  horses,  one  of  which  he  was  leading  far- 
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ther  down  into  the  country  to  meet  his  master  ;  these 
he  put  into  the  stable,  and  came  and  took  his  place 
by  Joseph's  side,  who  immediately  knew  him  to  be 
the  servant  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  used 
to  visit  at  their  house. 

This  fellow  was  likewise  forced  in  by  the  storm  ; 
for  he  had  orders  to  go  twenty  miles  farther  that 
evening,  and  luckily  on  the  same  road  which  Joseph 
hinself  intended  to  take.  He,  therefore,  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  complimenting  his  friend  with 
his  master's  horse  (notwithstanding  he  had  received 
express  commands  to  the  contrary),  which  was 

eadily  accepted  ;    and  so,  after  they  had   drank  a 
ving"  pot,  and  the    storm  was  over,  they  set  out 

>gether. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

ontaining  many  surprising  adventures  which  Joseph  Andrews 
met  with  on  the  road,  scarce  credible  to  those  who  have 
never  travelled  in  a  stage-coach. 


NG  remarkable  happened  on  the  road  till  their 
•rival  at  the  inn  to  which  the  horses  were  ordered  ; 
hither  they  came  about  two  in  the  morning.  The 
oon  then  shone  very  bright  ;  and  Joseph,  making 
s  friend  a  present  of  a  pint  of  wine,  and  thanking 
m  for  the  favour  of  his  horse,  notwithstanding  all 
itreaties  to  the  contrary,  proceeded  on  his  journey 
i  foot. 

He  had  not  gone  above  two  miles,  charmed  with 
e  hopes  of  shortly  seeing  his  beloved  Fanny,  when 

was  met  by  two  fellows  in  a  narrow  lane,  and 
dered  to  stand  and  deliver.  He  readily  gave  them 
L  the  money  he  had,  which  was  somewhat  less  than 
ro  pounds  ;  and  told  them  he  hoped  they  would  be 

generous  as  to  return  him  a  few  shillings,  to  defray 
s  charges  on  his  way  home. 

One  of  the  ruffians  answered  •with  an  oath,  "  Yes, 
e  '11  give  you  something  presently  :  but  first  strip 
id  be  d  —  n'd  to  you."  —  "  Strip,"  cried  the  other, 
ir  I'll  blow  your  brains  to  the  devil."  Joseph, 
membering  that  he  had  borrowed  his  coat  and 
eeches  of  a  friend,  and  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
making  any  excuse  for  not  returning  them,  replied. 

hoped  they  would  not  insist  on  his  clothes,  whicn 
ere  not  worth  much,  but  consider  the  coldness  of 
e  night.  "  You  are  cold,  are  you,  you  rascal  V 
id  one  of  the  robbers:  "I'll  warm  you  with  a 
ngeance  ;"  and,  damning  his  eyes,  snapped  a  pistol 
his  head  ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  the 
her  levelled  a  blow  at  him  with  his  stick,  which 
>seph,  who  was  expert  at  cudgel-playing,  caught 
th  his,  and  returned  the  favour  so  successfully  on 
s  adversary,  that  he  laid  him  sprawling  at  his  feet, 
id  at  the  same  instant  received  a  blow  from  behind, 
ith  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol,  from  the  other  villain, 
hich  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  totally  deprived 
m  of  his  senses. 

The  thief  who  had  been  knocked  down  had  now 
covered  himself;  and  both  together  fell  to  be- 
bouring  poor  Joseph  with  their  sticks,  till  they 
ere  convinced  they  had  put  an  end  to  his  miserable 
ing  :  they  then  stripped  him  entirely  naked,  threw 
m  into  a  ditch,  and  departed  with  their  booty. 
The  poor  wretch,  who  lay  motionless  a  long  time, 
st  began  to  recover  his  senses  as  a  stage-coach 
me  by.  The  postilion,  hearing  a  man's  groans, 
Dpped  his  horses,  and  told  the  coachman  he  was 
rtain  there  was  a  dead  man  lying  in  the  ditch,  for 

heard  him  groan.  "  Go  on,  sirrah,"  says  the 
achmau  ;  '«  we  are  confounded  late,  and  have  no 
ne  to  look  after  dead  men."  A  lady,  who  heard 
tiat  the  postilion  said,  and  likewise  heard  the  groan, 
lied  eagerly  to  the  coachman  to  stop  and  see  what 


was  the  matter.     Upon  which  he  bid  the  postilioa 
alight,  and  look  into  the  ditch.     He  did  so,  and  re- 
turned,  "  that  there  was  a  man  sitting  upright,   as 
naked  as  ever  he  was  born." — "  O  J — sus  !"  cried 
the  lady  ;  "  a  naked  man !  Dear  coachman,  drive  on 
and  leave  him."     Upon  this  the  gentlemen  got  out 
of  the  coach  ;  and  Joseph  begged  them  to  have  mercy 
upon  him  :  for  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  almost 
beaten  to  death.   "  Robbed  !"  cries  an  old  gentleman : 
"  let  us  make  all  the  haste  imaginable,  or  we  shall 
be  robbed  too."     A  young  man  who  belonged  to 
the  law  answered,  "  He  wished  they  had  passed  by 
without  taking  any  notice  ;  but  that  now  they  might 
be  proved  to  have  been  last  in  his  company ;  if  he  should 
die  they  might  be  called  to  some  account  for  his  mur- 
der.    He  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  save  the 
poor  creature's  life,  for  their  own  sakes,  if  possible  ; 
at  least,  if  he  died,  to  prevent  the  jury's  finding  that 
they  fled  for  it.     He  was  therefore  of  opinion  to 
take  the  man  into  the  coach,  and  carry  him  to  the 
nest  inn."     The  lady  insisted,  "  That  he  should  not 
come  into  the  coach.     That  if  they  lifted  him  in,  she 
would   herself  alight :    for   she   had  rather  stay  in 
that  place  to  all  eternity  than  ride  with  a  naked 
man."     The  coachman  objected,   "That  he   could 
not  suffer  him  to  be  taken  in  unless  somebody  would 
pay  a  shilling  for  his  carriage  the  four  miles."  "SVhich 
the  two  gentlemen  refused  to  do.     But  the  lawyer, 
who  was  afraid  of  some  mischief  happening  to  him- 
self, if  the  wretch  was  left  behind  in  that  condition, 
saying  no  man  could  be  too  cautious  in  these  matters, 
and  that  he  remembered  very  extraordinary  cases  in 
the  books,  threatened  the  coachman,  and  bid  him 
deny  taking  him  up  at  his  peril;  for  that,  if  he  died, 
he  should  be  indicted  for  his  murder ;    and   if  he 
lived,  and  brought  an  action  against  him,   he  would 
willingly  take  a  brief  in  it.      These   words   had  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  coachman,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with   the   person  who  spoke  them  ;    and 
the  old  gentleman  above  mentioned,   thinking  the 
naked  man  would  afford  him  frequent  opportunities 
of  showing  his  wit  to  the  lady,  offered  to  join  with 
the  company  in  giving  a  mug  of  beer  for  his  fare ; 
till,  part.'y  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  one,  and 
partly  by  the  promises  of  the  other,  and  being  per- 
haps a  little  moved  with  compasion  at  the  poor  crea- 
ture's condition,  who  stood  bleeding  and  shivering 
with  the  cold,  he  at  length  agreed  ;  and  Joseph  was 
now  advancing  to  the  coach,  where,  seeing  the  lady, 
who  held  the  sticks  of  her  fan  before  her  eves,  he 
absolutely  refused,  miserable  as  he   was,  to"  enter, 
unless  he  was  furnished  with  sufficient  covering  to 
prevent  giving  the  least  offence  to  decency, — so  per- 
fectly modest  was   this   young   man ;    such   mighty 
effects   had   the  spotless   example   of   the   amiable 
Pamela,  and  the  excellent  sermons  of  Mr.  Adams, 
wrought  upon  him. 

Though  there  were  several  great-coats  about,  the 
coach,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
which  Joseph  had  started.  The  two  gentlemen 
complained  they  were  cold,  and  could  not  spare  a 
rag  ;  the  man  of  wit  saying,  with  a  laugh,  that  cha- 
rity began  at  home  ;  and  the  coachman,  who  had 
two  great-coats  spread  under  him,  refused  to  lend 
either,  lest  they  should  be  made  bloody  :  the  lady's 
footman  desired  to  be  excused  for  the  same  reason, 
which  the  lady  herself,  notwithstanding  her  abhor- 
rence of  a  naked  man,  approved  :  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  poor  Joseph,  who  obstinately  adhered 
to  his  modest  resolution,  must  have  perished,  unless 
the  postilion  (a  lad  who  hath  been  since  transported 
for  robbing  a  henroost)  had  voluntarily  stripped  off 
a  great-coat,  his  only  garment,  at  the  same  time 
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swearing  a  great  oath  (for  which  he  was  rehukecl  by 
the  passengers),  "  That  he  would  rather  ride  in  his 
shirt  all  his  life  than  suffer  a  fellow-creature  to  lie 
iu  so  miserable  a  condition." 

Joseph,  having  put  on  the  great-coat,  was  lifted 
into  the  co;ich,  \\  Inch  now  proceeded  on  its  journey. 
He  declared  himself  almost  dead  with  the  cold, 
which  gave  the  man  of  wit  an  occasion  to  ask  the 
lady  if  she  could  not  accommodate  him  with  a 
dram.  She  answered,  with  some  resentment,  "  She 
wondered  at  his  asking  her  such  a  question ;  but  as- 
sured him  she  never  tasted  any  such  thing." 

The  lawyer  was  inquiring  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  robbery,  when  the  coach  stopped,  and  one  of 
the  ruffians,  putting  a  pistol  in,  demanded  their  mo- 
ney of  the  passengers,  who  readily  gave  it  them ; 
and  the  lady,  in  her  fright,  delivered  up  a  little  sil- 
ver bottle,  of  about  a  half-pint  size,  which  the  rogue, 
clapping  it  to  his  mouth,  and  drinking  her  health, 
declared,  held  some  of  the  best  Nantes  he  had  ever 
tasted  :  this  the  lady  afterwards  assured  the  company 
was  the  mistake  of  her  maid,  for  that  she  had  ordered 
her  to  fill  the  bottle  with  Hungary-water. 

As  soon  as  the  fellows  were  departed,  the  lawyer, 
who  had,  it  seems,  a  case  of  pistols  in  the  seat  of 
the  coach,  informed  the  company,  that  if  it  had  been 
daylight,  and  he  could  have  come  at  his  pistols,  he 
would  not  have  submitted  to  the  robbery  :  he  like- 
wise set  forth  that  he  had  often  met  highway- 
men when  he  travelled  on  horseback,  but  none 
ever  durst  attack  him  ;  concluding  that,  if  he  had 
not  been  more  afraid  for  the  lady  than  for  himself, 
he  should  not  have  now  parted  with  his  money 
BO  easily. 

As  wit  is  generally  observed  to  love  to  reside  in 
empty  pockets,  so  the  gentleman  whose  ingenuity 
we  have  above  remarked,  as  soon  as  he  had  parted 
with  his  money,  began  to  grow  wonderfully  face- 
tious. He  made  frequent  allusions  to  Adam  and- 
Eve,  and  said  many  excellent  things  on  figs  and  fig- 
leaves  ;  which  perhaps  gave  more  ofieuce  to  Joseph 
than  to  any  other  in  the  company. 

The  lawyer  likewise  made  several  very  pretty 
jests  without  departing  from  his  profession.  He 
said,  "  If  Joseph  arid  the  lady  were  alone,  he  would 
be  more  capable  of  making  a  conveyance  to  her,  as 
his  affairs  were  not  fettered  with  any  incumbrance  ; 
he'd  warrant  he  soon  suffered  a  recovery  by  a  writ 
of  entry,  which  was  the  proper  way  to  create  heirs 
in  tail ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  engage  to 
make  so  firm  a  settlement  in  a  coach,  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  of  an  ejectment  ;"  with  an  in- 
undation of  the  like  gibberish,  which  he  continued 
to  vent  till  the  coach  arrived  at  an  inn,  where  one 
servant-maid  only  was  up,  in  readiness  to  attend  the 
coachman,  and  lurnish  him  with  cold  meat  and  a 
dram.  Joseph  desired  to  alight,  and  that  he  might 
have  a  bed  prepared  for  him,  which  the  maid  readily 
promised  to  perform ;  and,  being  a  good-natured 
wench,  and  not  so  squeamish  as  the  lady  had  been, 
she  clapped  a  large  fagot  on  the  fire,  and,  furnish- 
ing Joseph  with  a  great-coat  belonging  to  one  of 
the  hostlers,  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  warm 
himself  while  she  made  his  bed.  The  coachman,  in 
the  mean  time,  took  an  opportunity  to  call  up  a  sur- 
geon, who  lived  within  a  few  doors  ;  after  which,  he 
reminded  his  passengers  how  late  they  were,  and, 
after  they  had  taken  leave  of  Joseph,  hurried  them 
off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  wench  soon  got  Joseph  to  bed,  and  promised 
to  use  her  interest  to  borrow  him  a  shirt ;  but  ima- 
gining, as  she  afterwards  said,  by  his  being  so  bloody, 
that  he  must  be  a  dead  man,  she  ran  with  all  speed 
to  hasten  the  surgeon,  who  was  more  than  half 


dressed,  apprehending  that  the  coach  had  been  over- 
turned, and  some  gentleman  or  lady  hurt.  As  soon 
as  the  wench  had  informed  him  at  his  window  that 
it  was  a  poor  foot-passenger  who  had  been  stripped 
of  all  he  had,  and  almost  murdered,  he  chid  her  for 
disturbing  him  so  early,  slipped  off  his  clothes  again, 
and  very  quietly  returned  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Aurora  now  began  to  show  her  blooming  cheeks 
over  the  hills,  whilst  ten  millions  of  feathered  song- 
sters, in  jocund  chorus,  repeated  odes  a  thousand 
times  sweeter  than  those  of  our  laureat,  and  sung 
both  the  day  and  the  song ;  when  the  master  of  the 
inn,  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  arose,  and,  learning  from  his 
maid  an  account  of  the  robbery,  and  the  situation  of 
his  poor  naked  guest,  he  shook  his  head,  and  cried, 
"  good-lack-a-day !"  and  then  ordered  the  girl  to 
carry  him  one  of  his  own  shirts. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse  was  just  awake,  and  had 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  vain  to  fold  her  departed 
husband,  when  the  maid  entered  the  room.  "  Who's 
there?  Betty?" — "Yes,  madam." — "Where  's  your 
master?" — "He's  without,  madam;  he  hath  sent 
me  for  a  shirt  to  lend  a  poor  naked  man,  who  hath 
been  robbed  and  murdered." — "  Touch  one  if  you 
dare,  you  slut,"  said  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  :  "  your 
master  is  a  pretty  sort  of  a  man,  to  take  in  naked 
vagabonds,  and  clothe  them  with  his  own  clothes. 
I  shall  have  no  such  doings.  If  you  offer  to  touch 
anything,  I'll  throw  the  chamber-pot  at  your  head. 
Go,  send  your  master  to  me." — "  Yes,  madam," 
answered  Betty.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  she  thus 
began  :  "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr. 
Tow-wouse  1  Am  I  to  buy  shirts  to  lend  to  a  set  of 
scabby  rascals  V — "  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tow-wouse, 
"this  is  a  poor  wretch." — "Yes,"  says  she,  "I 
know  it  is  a  poor  wretch  ;  but  what  the  devil  have 
we  to  do  with  poor  wretches^  The  law  makes  us 
provide  for  too  many  already.  We  shall  have  thirty 
or  forty  poor  wretches  in  red  coats  shortly." — "My 
dear,"  cries  Tow-wouse,  "  this  man  hath  been  rob- 
bed of  all  he  hath." — "  Well  then,"  says  she, 
"  where's  his  money  to  pay  his  reckoning  1  Why 
doth  not  such  a  fellow  go  to  an  alehouse  t  I  shall 
send  him  packing  as  soon  as  I  am  up,  I  assure  you." 
— "My  dear,"  said  he,  "common  charity  won't 
suffer  you  to  do  that."  "Common  charity,  a  f — t!" 
says  she,  "  common  charity  teaches  us  to  provide  for 
ourselves  and  our  families;  and  I  and  mine  wuii't 
be  ruined  by  your  charity,  I  assure  you." — "  Well," 
says  he,  "  my  dear,  do  as  you  will,  when  you  are 
up;  you  know  I  never  contradict  you." — "No," 
says  she;  "  if  the  devil  was  to  contradict  me,  I  would 
make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  him." 

With    such-like  discourses   they  consumed   near 
half  an  hour,  whilst  Betty  provided  a  shirt  from  the 
hostler,  who  was  one  of  her  sweethearts,  and  put  it 
on  poor  Joseph.     The  surgeon  had  likewise  at  last 
visited  him,    and  washed  and  dressed  his  wounds, 
and    was   now  come   to    acquaint  Mr.  Tow-wouse 
that  his  guest  was  in  such  extreme  danger    of  his 
life,  that  he  scarce  saw  any  hopes  of  his  rec<> 
"  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  cries  Mrs.  Tmv- 
wouse,  "  you  have  brought  upon  us !     We  are  like 
to  have  a  funeral  at  our  own  expense."    Tow-wouse 
(who  notwithstanding  hi.     liarity,  would  have 
his  vote  as  freely  as  ever  he  did  at  an  cirri  ion,  (hat 
any  other  house  in  the  kingdom  should    li.iv 
possession  of  his  guest)  answeroil,   "  .My  dear,  I  :un 
not  to  blame  ;    he  was  brought  hither  by  the 
coach,  and  Betty  had  put  him  to  bed  before 
stirring." — "  I'll  Betty  her,"  says  she. — At  which, 
with  half  her  garments  on,  the  other  half  und 
arm,   she  sallied    out   in  quest  of  the  unfoi ! 
Betty,  whilst  Tow-wouse  and  the  surgeon  went  to 
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nay  a  vi<it  to  poor  Joseph,  and  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  melancholy  affair. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

t  happened  to  Joseph  during  his  sickness  at  the  inn,  with 
•  curious  discourse  between  him  and  Mr.  Barnabas,  the 
parson  of  the  parish. 

soon  as  Joseph  had  communicated  a  particular 

ory  of  the  robbery,  together  with  a  short  ac- 
unt  of  himself,  and  his  intended  journey,  he  asked 
e  surgeon  if  he  apprehended  him  to  be  in  any 
iiger :  to  which  the  surgeon  very  honestly  an- 
ered,  "  He  feared  he  was  ;  for  that  his  pulse  was 
ry  exalted  and  feverish,  and,  if  his  fever  should 
ove  more  than  symptomatic,  it  would  be  impos- 
le  to  save  him."  Joseph,  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
ed,  "  Poor  Fanny,  I  would  I  could  have  lived  to 

thee !  but  God's  will  be  done." 
The  surgeon  then  advised  him,  if  he  had  any 
rldly  affairs  to  settle,  that  he  would  do  it  as  soon 
possible  ;  for,  though  he  hoped  he  might  recover, 
t  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  acquaint  him  he 
s  in  great  danger ;  and  if  the  malign  concoction 

his  humours  should  cause  a  suscitation  of  his 
er,  he  might  soon  grow  delirious  and  incapable 
make  his  will.  Joseph  answered,  "  That  it  was 
possible  for  any  creature  in  the  universe  to  be 
a  poorer  condition  than  himself;  for  since  the 
)bery  he  had  not  one  thing  of  any  kind  what- 
er  which  he  could  call  his  own."  "  I  had,"  said 
,  "  a  poor  little  piece  of  gold,  which  they  took 
ay,  that  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me  in  all 

•  afflictions  ;   but  surely,  Fanny,  I  want  nothing 
remind  me  of  thee.     I  have  thy  dear  image  in 

•  heart,  and  no  villain  can  ever  tear  it  thence."  - 
Joseph  desired  paper  and  pens,  to  write  a  letter, 
t  they  were  refused  him  ;    and  he  was  advised  to 
e  all  his  endeavours  to  compose  himself.     They 
en  left  him ;    and  Mr.  Tow-wouse  sent  to  a  cler- 
•man  to  come  and  administer  his  good  offices  to 
e  soul   of   poor  Joseph,    since   the    surgeon   de- 
aired   of  making   any  successful    applications   tp 
s  body. 

Mr.  Barnabas  (for  that  was  the  clergyman's  name) 
me  as  soon  as  sent  for ;  and,  having  first  drank  a 
;h  of  tea  with  the  landlady,  and  afterwards  a  bowl 

punch  with  the  landlord,  he  walked  up  to  the 
om  where  Joseph  lay ;  but,  finding  him  asleep, 
turned  to  take  the  other  sneaker  ;  which  when  he 
d  finished,  he  again  crept  softly  up  to  the  cham- 
r-door,  and,  having  opened  it,  heard  the  sick  man 
.king  to  himself  in  the  following  manner : 
"  O  most  adorable  Pamela  !  most  virtuous  sister  ! 
lose  example  could  alone  enable  me  to  withstand 

the  temptations  of  riches  and  beauty,  and  to  pre- 
rve  my  virtue  pure  and  chaste  for  the  arms  of  my 
ar  Fanny,  if  it  had  pleased  heaven  that  I  should 
er  have  come  unto  them.  What  riches,  or  honours, 

pleasures,  can  make  us  amends  for  the  loss  of  in- 
>cence  t  Doth  not  that  alone  afford  us  more  conso- 
tion  than  all  worldly  acquisitions  1  What  but  in- 
icence  and  virtue  could  give  any  comfort  to  such  a 
iserable  wretch  as  I  am  1  Yet  these  can  make  me 
efer  this  sick  and  painful  bed  to  all  the  pleasures 
ihould  have  found  in  my  lady's.  These  can  make 
e  face  death  without  fear  ;  and  though  I  love  my 
anny  more  than  ever  man  loved  a  woman,  these 
n  teach  me  to  resign  myself  to  the  divine  will 
thout  repining.  O,  them  delightful  charming 
eature !  if  heaven  had  indulged  thee  to  my  arms, 
e  poorest,  humblest  state  would  have  been  a  para- 
3e  ;  I  could  have  lived  with  thee  in  the  lowest 
ttage  without  envying  the  palaces,  the  dainties,  or 


the  riches  of  any  man  breathing.  But  I  must  leave 
thee,  leave  thee  for  ever,  my  dearest  angel !  I  must 
think  of  another  world ;  and  I  heartily  pray  thou 
may'st  meet  comfort  in  this." — Barnabas  thought  he 
had  heard  enough,  so  down  stairs  he  went,  and  told 
Tow-wouse  he  could  do  his  guest  no  service ;  for 
that  he  was  very  light-headed,  and  had  uttered  no- 
thing but  a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  all  the  time  he 
stayed  in  the  room. 

The  surgeon  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
his  patient  in  a  higher  fever,  as  he  said,  than  when 
he  left  him,  though  not  delirious  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Barnabas's  opinion,  he  had  not  been  once 
out  of  his  senses  since  his  arrival  at  the  inn. 

Mr.  Barnabas  was  again  sent  for,  and  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  make  another  visit.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room  he  told  Joseph  "  He 
was  come  to  pray  by  him,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
another  world  :  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  he 
hoped  he  had  repented  of  all  his  sins."  Joseph  an- 
swered, "  He  hoped  he  had ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  he  knew  not  whether  he  should  call  a 
sin ;  if  it  was,  he  feared  he  should  die  in  the  com- 
mission of  it ;  and  that  was,  the  regret  of  parting 
with  a  young  woman  whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as 
he  did  his  heart-strings."  Barnabas  bade  him  be 
assured  "  that  any  repining  at  the  divine  will  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  he  could  commit ;  that  he 
ought  to  forget  all  carnal  affections,  and  think  of 
better  things."  Joseph  said,  "  That  neither  in  this 
world  nor  the  next  he  could  forget  his  Fanny ;  and 
that  the  thought,  however  grievous,  of  parting  with 
her  for  ever,  was  not  half  so  tormenting  as  the  fear 
of  what  she  would  suffer  when  she  knew  his  misfor- 
tune." Barnabas  said,  "  That  such  fears  argued  a 
diffidence  and  despondence  very  criminal ;  that  he 
must  divest  himself  of  all  human  passions,  and  fix 
his  heart  above."  Joseph  answered,  "  That  was 
what  he  desired  to  do,  and  should  be  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  it."  Bar- 
nabas replied,  "  That  must  be  done  by  grace."  Jo- 
seph besought  him  to  discover  how  he  might  attain 
it.  Barnabas  answered,  "  By  prayer  and  faith." 
He  then  questioned  him  concerning  his  forgiveness 
of  the  thieves.  Joseph  answered,  "  He  feared  that 
was  more  than  he  could  do ;  for  nothing  would  give 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  they  were  taken." — • 
"  That,"  cries  Barnabas,  "  is  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice."— "  Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  if  I  was  to  meet 
them  again,  I  am  afraid  I  should  attack  them,  and 
kill  them  too,  if  I  could." — "  Doubtless,"  answered 
Barnabas,  "  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  thief;  but  can  you 
say  you  forgive  them  as  a  Christian  ought  1"  Joseph 
desired  to  know  what  that  forgiveness  was.  "  That 
is,"  answered  Barnabas,  "  to  forgive  them  as — as — it 
is  to  forgive  them  as — in  short,  it  is  to  forgive  them 
as  a  Christian.'1  Joseph  replied,  "  He  forgave  them 
as  much  as  he  could." — "  Well,  well,"  said  Bar- 
nabas, "  that  will  do."  He  then  demanded  of  him, 
"  If  he  remembered  any  more  sins  unrepented  of; 
and  if  he  did,  he  desired  him  to  make  haste  and  re- 
pent of  them  as  fast  as  he  couldi  that  they  might 
repeat  over  a  few  prayers  together."  Joseph  an- 
swered, "  He  could  not  recollect  any  great  crimes 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  that  those  he  had  com- 
mitted he  was  sincerely  sorry  for."  Barnabas  said 
that  was  enough,  and  then  proceeded  to  prayer  with 
all  the  expedition  he  was  master  of,  some  company 
then  waiting  for  him  below  in  the  parlour,  where 
the  ingredients  for  punch  were  all  in  readiness ;  but 
no  one  would  squeeze  the  oranges  till  he  came. 

Joseph  complained  he  was  dry,  and  desired  a  little 
tea  ;  which  Barnabas  reported  to  Mrs.  Tow-wouse, 
who  answered,  "  she  had  just  done  drinking  it,  and 
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could  not  be  slopping  all  day;"  but  ordered  Betty 
to  carry  him  up  some  small  beer. 

Betty  obeyed  her  mistress's  command  ;  but  Joseph, 
as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  it,  said,  he  feared  it  would 
increase  his  fever,  and  that  he  longed  very  much  for 
tea  ;  to  which  the  good-natured  Betty  answered,  he 
should  have  tea,  if  there  was  any  in  the  land  ;  she 
accordingly  went  and  bought  him  some  herself,  and 
attended  him  with  it ;  where  we  will  leave  her  and 
Joseph  together  for  some  time,  to  entertain  the 
reader  with  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Being  very  full  of  adventures  which  succeeded  each  other  at 

the  inn. 

IT  was  now  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  a  grave 
person  rode  into  the  inn,  and,  committing  his  horse 
to  the  hostler,  went  directly  into  the  kitchen,  and, 
having  called  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  took  his  place  by 
the  fireside,  where  several  other  persons  were  like- 
wise assembled. 

The  discourse  ran  altogether  on  the  robbery  which 
was  committed  the  night  before,  and  on  the  poor 
wretch  who  lay  above  in  the  dreadful  condition  in 
which  we  have  already  seen  him.  Mrs.  Tow-wouse 
said,  "  She  wondered  what  the  devil  Tom  Whip- 
well  meant  by  bringing  such  guests  to  her  house, 
when  there  were  so  many  alehouses  on  the  road 
proper  for  their  reception.  But  she  assured  him,  if 
he  died,  the  parish  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
funeral."  She  added,  "  Nothing  would  serve  the 
fellow's  turn  but  tea,  she  would  assure  him."  Betty, 
who  was  just  returned  from  her  charitable  office, 
answered,  she  believed  he  was  a  gentleman,  for  she 
never  saw  a  finer  skin  in  her  life.  "  Pox  on  his 
skin !  "  replied  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  "  I  suppose  that  is 
all  we  are  like  to  have  for  the  reckoning.  I  desire 
no  such  gentlemen  should  ever  call  at  the  Dragon" 
(which  it  seems  was  the  sign  of  the  inn). 

The  gentleman  lately  arrived  discovered  a  great 
deal  of  emotion  at  the  distress  of  this  poor  creature, 
whom  he  observed  to  be  fallen  not  into  the  most 
compassionate  hands.  And  indeed,  if  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  had  given  no  utterance  to  the  sweetness  of 
her  temper,  nature  had  taken  such  pains  in  her  coun- 
tenance, that  Hogarth  himself  never  gave  more 
expression  to  a  picture. 

Her  person  was  short,  thin,  and  crooked.  Her 
forehead  projected  in  the  middle,  and  thence  de- 
scended in  a  declivity  to  the  top  of  her  nose,  which 
was  sharp  and  red,  and  would  have  hung  over  her 
lips,  had  not  nature  turned  up  the  end  of  it.  Her 
lips  were  two  bits  of  skin,  which,  whenever  she 
spoke,  she  drew  together  in  a  purse.  Her  chin  was 
peaked ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  that  skin,  which 
composed  her  cheeks,  stood  two  bones,  that  almost 
hid  a  pair  of  small  red  eyes.  Add  to  this  a  voice 
most  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  sentiments  it  was 
to  convey,  being  both  loud  and  hoarse. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  gentleman  had 
conceived  a  greater  dislike  for  his  landlady  or  com- 
passion for  her  unhappy  guest.  He  inquired  very 
earnestly  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  now  come  into 
the  kitchen,  whether  he  had  any  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery 1  He  begged  him  to  use  all  possible  means 
towards  it,  telling  him,  "  it  was  the  duty  of  men  of 
all  professions  to  apply  their  skill  gratis  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  necessitous."  The  surgeon 
answered,  "  He  should  take  proper  care ;  but  he 
defied  all  the  surgeons  in  London  to  do  him  any 
good." — "  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "what  are 
his  wounds  1" — "  Why,  do  you  know  anything  of 
wounds!"  says  the  surgeon  (winking  upon  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse).  "  Sir,  I  have  a  small  smattering  in 


surgery,"  answered  the  gentleman.     "A  smattering, 
•ho,  ho,  ho ! "  said  the  surgeon ;  "  I  believe  it  is  a 
smattering  indeed." 

The  company  were  all  attentive,  expecting  to  hear 
the  doctor,  who  was  what  they  call  a  dry  fellow,  ex- 
pose the  gentleman. 

He  began  therefore  with  an  air  of  triumph  :  "  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  have  travelled  V — "  No,  really,  sir," 
said  the  gentleman.  "  Ho !  then  you  have  prac- 
tised in  the  hospitals  perhaps  1" — "  No,  sir."— 
Hum!  not  that  neither  1  Whence,  sir,  then,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  to  inquire,  have  you  got  your  know- 
ledge in  surgery  t " — "  Sir,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man, "  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  ;  but  the  little  I  , 
know  I  have  from  books." — "  Books !  "  cries  the 
doctor.  "  What,  I  suppose  you  have — you  have 
read  Galen  and  Hippocrates  !  " — "  Nq,  sir,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "How!  you  understand  surgery,"  an- 
swers the  doctor,  "  and  not  read  Galen  and  Hippo- 
crates 1" — "  Sir,"  cries  the  other,  "  I  believe  there 
are  many  surgeons  who  have  never  read  these  au- 
thors."— "  I  believe  so  too,"  says  the  doctor,  "  more 
shame  for  them;  but,  thanks  to  my  education,  I  have 
them  by  heart,  and  very  seldom  go  without  them 
both  in  my  pocket." — "  They  are  pretty  large 
books,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Ay,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  I  believe  I  know  how  large  they  are  better 
than  you."  (At  which  he  fell  a  winking,  and  the 
whole  company  burst  into  a  laugh.) 

The  doctor,  pursuing  his  triumph,  asked  the  gen- 
tleman, "  If  he  did  not  understand  physic  as  well  as 
surgery."  "  Rather  better,"  answered  the  gentleman. 
"  Ay,  like  enough,"  cries  the  doctor  with  a  wink. 
'  Why,  I  know  a  little  of  physic  too." — "  I  wish  1 
knew  half  so  much,"  said  Tow-wouse,  "I'd  never 
wear  an  apron  again." — "Why,  I  believe,  landlord," 
cries  the  doctor,  "  there  are  few  men,  though  I  say 
it,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  place,  that  handle  a 
fever  better. —  Veniente  accurrite  morbo  :  that  is  my 
method.  I  suppose,  brother,  you  understand  Latin .'" 
— "  A  little,"  says  the  gentleman.  "  Ay,  and  Greek 
now,  I'll  warrant  you:  Ton  dapomibominos  polu- 
flosboio  thalasses.  But  I  have  almost  forgot  '. 
things  :  I  could  have  repeated  Homer  by  heart 

once." "  I  fags  !    the   gentleman   has   caught  a 

traitor,"  says  Mrs.  Tow-wouse ;  at  which  they  all 
fell  a  laughing. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  not  the  least  affection  for 
joking,  very  contentedly  suffered  the  doctor  to  enjoy 
his  victory,  which  he  did  with  no  small  satisfaction  ; 
and,  having  sufficiently  sounded  his  depth,  told  him, 
"  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  louming 
and  abilities  ;  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  let  him  know  his  opinion  of  his  patient's 
case  above  stairs." — "Sir,"  says  the  doctor,  "his  case 
is  that  of  a  dead  man — The  contusion  on  his  head 
has  perforated  the  internal  membrane  of  the  occiput, 
and  divellicated  that  radical  small  minute  invisible 
nerve  which  cohe.-es  to  the  pericranium  ;  and  this 
was  attended  with  a  fever  at  first  symptomatic,  then 
pneumatic  ;  and  he  is  at  length  grown  deliriuus,  or 
delirious,  as  the  vulgar  express  it." 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  learned  manner,  when 
a  mighty  noise  interrupted  him.     Some  young  fel- 
lows   in   the   neighbourhood  had  taken  one  of  the 
thieves,  and  were  bringing  him  into  the  inn.     ISriiy 
ran  up  stairs  with  this  news  to  Joseph,  who  1 
they  might  search  for  a  little  piece  of  broken  gui'I, 
which  had  a  riband  tied  to  it,  and  which  he 
swear  to  amongst  all  the  hoards  of  the  richest  n 
the  universe. 

Notwithstanding  the  fellow's  persisting  in  his 
innocence,  the  mob  were  very  busy  in  searching 
him,  and  presently,  among  other  things,  pulled  out 
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the  piece  of  gold  just  mentioned ;  which  Betty  no 
sooner  saw  than  she  laid  violent  hands  on  it,  and 
conveyed  it  up  to  Joseph,  who  received  it  with  rap- 
ures  of  joy,  and,  hugging  it  in  his  bosom,  declared 
ae  could  now  die  contented. 

Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards  came  in  some 
ither  fellows,  with  a  bundle  which  they  had  found 
n  a  ditch,  and  which  was  indeed  the  clothes  which 
lad  been  stripped  off  from  Joseph,  and  the  other 
.hings  they  had  taken  from  him. 

The  gentleman  no  sooner  saw  the  coat  than  he 
leclared  he  knew  the  livery ;  and,  if  it  had  been 
akeu  from  the  poor  creature  above  stairs,  desired 
le  might  see  him ;  for  that  he  was  very  well  ac- 
uainted  with  the  family  to  whom  that  livery 
elonged. 

He  was  accordingly  conducted  up  by  Betty ;  but 
rhat,  reader,  was  the  surprise  on  both  sides,  when 
e  saw  Joseph  was  the  person  in  bed,  and  when 
oseph  discovered  the  face  of  his  good  friend  Mr. 
Lbraham  Adams  1 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  insert  a  discourse  which 
liefly  turned  on  the  relation  of  matters  already  well 
nown  to  the  reader ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  curate  had 
tisfied  Joseph  concerning  the  perfect  health  of 
s  Fanny,  he  was  on  his  side  very  inquisitive  into 
[  the  particulars  which  had  produced  this  unfortu- 
ate  accident. 

To  return  therefore  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  great 
iriety  of  company  were  now  assembled  from  all  the 
oms  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood : 
much  delight  do  men  take  in  contemplating  the 
untenance  of  a  thief. 

Mr.  Tow-wouse  began  to  rub  his  hands  with 
easure  at  seeing  so  large  an  assembly  ;  who  would, 
hoped,  shortly  adjourn  into  several  apartments, 
order  to  discourse  over  the  robbery,  and  drink 
health  to  all  houest  men.  But  Mrs.  Tow- 
ouse,  whose  misfortune  it  was  commonly  to  see 
ings  a  little  perversely,  began  to  rail  at  those 
QO  brought  the  fellow  into  her  house ;  telling  her 
isband,  "  They  were  very  likely  to  thrive  who 
pt  a  house  of  entertainment  for  beggars  and, 
ieves." 

The  mob  had  now  finished  their  search,  and 
uld  find  nothing  about  the  captive  likely  to  prove 
y  evidence  ;  for  as  to  the  clothes,  though  the  mob 
;re  very  well  satisfied  with  that  proof,  yet,  as  the 
rgeon  observed,  they  could  not  convict  him,  be- 
ase  they  were  not  found  in  his  custody  ;  to  which 
rnabas  agreed,  and  added  that  these  were  bona 
tiata,  and  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
"  How,"  says  the  surgeon,  "  do  you  say  these  goods 
.ong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  1" — "  I  do,"  cried 
rnabas.  "  Then  I  deny  it,"  says  the  surgeon  : 
hat  can  the  lord  of  the  manor  have  to  do  in  the 
e  *  Will  any  one  attempt  to  persuade  me  that 
at  a  man  finds  is  not  his  own  1" — "  I  have  heard,", 
s  an  old  fellow  in  the  corner,  "  justice  Wiseone 
that,  if  every  man  had  his  right,  whatever  is 
nd  belongs  to  the  king  of  London." — "  That  may 
true,"  says  Barnabas,  in  some  sense  ;  for  the  law 
kes  a  difference  between  things  stolen  and  things 
nd;  for  a  thing  may  be  stolen  that  is  never 
nd,  and  a  thing  may  be  found  that  never  was 
en :  Now,  goods  that  are  both  stolen  and  found 
wai-iata;  and  they  belong  to  the  lord  of  the 
ior." — "  So  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  receiver 
stolen  goods,"  says  the  doctor  ;  at  which  there 
an  universal  laugh,  being  first  begun  by  himself. 
~  ile  the  prisoner,  by  persisting  in  his  innocence, 
almost  (as  there  was  no  evidence  against  him) 
;ht  over  Barnabas,  the  surgeon,  Tow-wouse, 
several  others  to  his  side,  Betty  informed  them 


that  they  had  overlooked  a  little  piece  of  gold,  which 
she  had  carried  up  to  the  man  in  bed,  and  which 
he  offered  to  swear  to  amongst  a  million,  ay,  amongst 
ten  thousand.  This  immediately  turned  the  scale 
against  the  prisoner,  and  every  one  now  concluded 
him  guilty.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  him 
secured  that  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  to 
carry  him  before  a  justice. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Showing  how  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  was  a  little  mollified  :  and 
how  officious  Mr.  Barnabas  and  the  surgeon  were  to  pro- 
sec' .te  the  thief:   with  a  dissertation  accounting  for  their 
zeal,  and  that  of  many  other  persons  not  mentioned  in 
this  history. 

BETTY  told  her  mistress  she  believed  the  man  in 
bed  was  a  greater  man  than  they  took  him  for  ;  for, 
besides  the  extreme  whiteness  of  his  skin,  and  the 
softness  of  his  hands,  she  observed  a  very  great  fami- 
liarity between  the  gentleman  and  him  ;  and  added, 
she  was  certain  they  were  intimate  acquaintance,  if 
not  relations. 

This  somewhat  abated  the  severity  of  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse's  countenance.  She  said,  "  God  forbid  she 
should  not  discharge  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  since 
the  poor  gentleman  was  brought  to  her  house.  She 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to  vagabonds ;  but  could 
pity  the  misfortunes  of  a  Christian  as  soon  as  another." 
Tow-wouse  said,  "  If  the  traveller  be  a  gentleman, 
though  he  hath  no  money  about  him  now,  we  shall 
most  likely  be  paid  hereafter ;  so  you  may  begin  to 
score  whenever  you  will."  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  an- 
swered, "  Hold  your  simple  tongue,  and  don't  in- 
struct me  in  my  business.  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry 
for  the  gentleman's  misfortune  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  I  hope  the  villain  who  ha*h  used  him  so  bar- 
barously will  be  hanged.  Betty,  go  see  what  he 
wants.  God  forbid  he  should  want  any  thing  in 
my  house." 

Barnabas  and  the  surgeon  went  up  to  Joseph  to 
satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  piece  of  gold  ; 
Joseph  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  show  it 
them,  but  would  by  no  entreaties  be  brought  to  de- 
liver it  out  of  his  own  possession.  He  however  at- 
tested this  to  be  the  same  which  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  Betty  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  find- 
ing it  on  the  thief. 

The  only  difficulty  that  remained  was,  how  to 
produce  this  gold  before  the  justice  ;  for  as  to  carry- 
ing Joseph  himself,  it  seemed  impossible ;  nor  was 
there  any  great  likelihood  of  obtaining  it  from  him, 
for  he  had  fastened  it  with  a  riband  to  his  arm,  and 
solemnly  vowed  that  nothing  but  irresistible  force 
should  ever  separate  them  ;  in  which  resolution,  Mr. 
Adams,  clenching  a  fist  rather  less  than  the  knuckle 
rjf  an  ox,  declared  he  would  support  him. 

A  dispute  arose  on,  this  occasion  concerning  evi- 
dence not  very  necessary  to  be  related  here  ;  after 
which  the  surgeon  dressed  Mr.  Joseph's  head,  still 
persisting  in  the  imminent  danger  in  which  his 
patient  then  lay,  but  concluding,  with  a  very  im- 
portant look,  "  That  he  began  to  have  some  hopes  ;  • 
that  he  should  send  him  a  senative  soporiferous 
draught,  and  would  see  him  in  the  morning."  After 
which  Barnabas  and  he  departed,  and  left  Mr. 
Joseph  and  Mr.  Adams  together. 

Adams  informed  Joseph  of  the  occasion  of  this 
journey  which  he  was  making  to  London,  namely, 
to  publish  three  volumes  of  sermons  ;  being  en- 
couraged, as  he  said,  by  an  advertisement  lately  set 
forth  by  the  society  of  booksellers,  who  proposed  to 
purchase  any  copies  offered  to  them,  at  a  price  to  be 
settled  by  two  persons  ;  but  though  he  imagined  he 
should  get  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  this 
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occasion,  which  his  family  were  in  urgent  need  of, 
he  protested  he  would  not  leave  Joseph  in  his  present 
condition :  finally,  he  told  him,  "  He  had  nine  shil- 
lings and  threepence  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  was  welcome  to  use  as  he  pleased." 

This  goodness  of  .parson  Adams  brought  tears  into 
Joseph's  eyes  ;  he  declared,  "  He  had  now  a  second 
reason  to  desire  life,  that  he  might  show  his  gratitude 
to  such  a  friend."  Adams  bade  him  be  cheerful ; 
for  that  he  plainly  saw  the  surgeon,  besides  his  ig- 
norance, desired  to  make  a  merit  of  curing  him, 
though  the  wounds  in  his  head,  he  perceived,  were 
by  no  means  dangerous  ;  that  he  was  convinced  he 
had  no  fever,  and  doubted  not  but  he  would  be  able 
to  travel  in  a  day  or  two." 

These  words  infused  a  spirit  into  Joseph ;  he 
said,  "  He  found  himself  very  sore  from  the  bruises, 
but  had  no  reason  to  think  any  of  his  bones  injured, 
or  that  he  had  received  any  harm  in  his  inside,  un- 
less that  he  felt  something  very  odd  in  his  stomach  ; 
but  he  knew  not  whether  that  might  not  arise  from 
not  having  eaten  one  morsel  for  above  twenty-four 
hours."  Being  then  asked  if  he  had  any  inclination 
to  eat,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then  parson 
Adams  desired  him  to  "name  what  he  had  the  greatest 
fancy  for;  whether  a  poached  egg,  or  chicken- 
broth."  He  answered,  "  He  could  eat  both  very  well; 
but  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  appetite  for 
a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage." 

Adams  was  pleased  with  so  perfect  a  confirmation 
that  he  had  not  the  least  fever,  but  advised  him  to  a 
lighter  diet  for  that  evening.  He  accordingly  ate 
either  a  rabbit  or  a  fowl,  I  never  could  with  any 
tolerable  certainty  discover  which  ;  after  this  he  was, 
by  Mrs.  Tow-wouse's  order,  conveyed  into  a  better 
bed  and  equipped  with  one  of  her  husband's  shirts. 

In  the  morning  early,  Barnabas  and  the  surgeon 
came  to  the  inn,  in  order  to  see  the  thief  conveyed 
before  the  justice.  They  had  consumed  the  whole 
night  in  debating  what  measures  they  should  take 
to  produce  the  piece  of  gold  in  evidence  against 
him ;  for  they  were  both  extremely  zealous  in  the 
business,  though  neither  of  them  were  in  the  least 
interested  in  the  prosecution  ;  neither  of  them  had 
ever  received  any  private  injury  from  the  fellow,  nor 
had  either  of  them  ever  been  suspected  of  loving  fhe 
public  well  enough  to  give  them  a  sermon  or  a  dose 
of  physic  for  nothing. 

To  help  our  reader,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible 
to  account  for  his  zeal,  we  must  inform  him  that,  as 
this  parish  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  lawyer  in 
it,  there  had  been  a  constant  contention  between  the 
two  doctors,  spiritual  and  physical,  concerning  their 
abilities  in  a  science,  in  which,  as  neither  of  them 
professed  it,  they  had  equal  pretensions  to  dispute 
each  other's  opinions.  These  disputes  were  carried 
on  with  great  contempt  on  both  sides,  and  had  al- 
most divided  the  parish  ;  Mr.  Tow-wouse  and  one 
half  of  the  neighbours  inclining  to  the  surgeon,  and 
Mrs.  Tow-wouse  with  the  other  half  to  the  parson. 
The  surgeon  drew  his  knowledge  from  those  in- 
estimable fountains,  called  The  Attorney's  Pocket 
Companion,  and  Mr.  Jacob's  Law-Tables  ;  Barnabas 
trusted  entirely  to  Wood's  Institutes.  It  happened 
on  this  occasion,  as  was  pretty  frequently  the  ease, 
that  these  two  learned  men  differed  about  the  suffi- 
ciency of  evidence  ;  the  doctor  being  of  opinion  that 
the  maid's  oath  would  convict  the  prisoner  without 
producing  the  gold  ;  the  parson,  t  contra,  totis  viribtts. 
To  display  their  parts,  therefore,  before  the  justice 
and  the  parish,  was  the  sole  motive  which  we  can 
discover  to  this  zeal  which  both  of  them  pretended 
to  have  for  public  justice. 

O  Vanity '.  how  little  is  thy  force  acknowledged, 


or  thy  operations  discerned '.  How  wantonly  dost 
thou  deceive  mankind  under  different  disguises! 
Sometimes  thou  dost  wear  the  face  of  pity,  sometimes 
of  generosity  :  nay,  thou  hast  the  assurance  even  to 
put  on  those  glorious  ornaments  which  belong  only 
to  heroic  virtue.  Thou  odious,  deformed  monster  ! 
whom  priests  have  railed  at,  philosophers  despised, 
and  poets  ridiculed  ;  is  there  a  wretch  so  abandoned 
as  to  own  thee  for  an  acquaintance  in  public  1 — yet, 
how  few  will  refuse  to  enjoy  thee  in  private  1  nay, 
thou  art  the  pursuit  of  most  men  through  their  lives.  ; 
The  greatest  villanies  are  daily  practised  to  please 
thee  ;  nor  is  the  meanest  thief  below,  or  the  greatest 
hero  above,  thy  notice.  Thy  embraces  are  often 
the  sole  aim  and  sole  reward  of  the  private  robbery 
and  the  plundered  province.  It  is  to  pamper  up 
thee,  thou  harlot,  that  we  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
others  what  we  do  not  want,  or  to  withhold  from 
them  what  they  do.  All  our  passions  are  thy  slaves. 
Avarice  itself  is  often  no  more  than  thy  handmaid, 
and  even  Lust  thy  pimp.  The  bully  Fear,  like  a 
coward,  flies  before  thee,  and  Joy  and  Grief  hide 
their  heads  in  thy  presence. 

I  know  thou  wilt  think  that  whilst  I  abuse  thee  I 
court  thee,  and  that  thy  love  hath  inspired  me  to 
write  this  sarcastical  panegyric  on  thee  ;  but  thou 
art  deceived  :  I  value  thee  not  of  a  farthing  ;  nor  will 
it  give  me  any  pain  if  thou  shouldst  prevail  on  the 
reader  to  censure  this  digression  as  arrant  nonsense ; 
for  know,  to  thy  confusion,  that  I  have  introduced 
thee  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  lengthen  out  a 
short  chapter,  and  so  I  return  to  my  history. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  escape  of  the  thief.     Mr.  Adams's  disappointment.     The 
arrival  of  two  very  extraordinary  personages,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  parson  Adams  to  parson  Barnabas. 

BARNABAS  and  the  surgeon,  being  returned,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  inn,  in  order  to  convey  the  thief 
before  the  justice,  were  greatly  concerned  to  find  a 
small  accident  had  happened,  which  somewhat  dis- 
concerted them ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  the 
thief's  escape,  who  had  modestly  withdrawn  himself 
by  night,  declining  all  ostentation,  and  not  ch<>< 
in  imitation  of  some  great  men,  to  distinguish  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  being  pointed  at. 

When  the  company  had  retired  the  evening  be-i 
fore,  the  thief  was  detained  in  a  room  where  the 
constable,  and  one  of  the  young  fellows  who  took 
him,  were  planted  as  his  guard.  About  the  second 
watch  a  general  complaint  of  drought  was  made. 
both  by  the  prisoner  and  his  keepers.  Among  whom 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  constable  should  re- 
main on  duty,  and  the  young  fellow  call  up  the  tap- 
ster; in  which  disposition  the  latter  apprehended 
not  the  least  danger,  as  the  constable  was  well 
armed,  and  could  besides  easily  summon  him  l>;irk 
to  his  assistance,  if  the  prisoner  made  the  leasi  At- 
tempt to  gain  his  liberty. 

The  young    fellow  had   not  long  left  the  room 
before  it  came  into  the  constable's  head  that    the 
prisoner  might  leap  on  him  by  surprise,  and,  thereby 
preventing  him  of  the  use  of  his  weapons,  esj» 
the  long  staff  in  which  he  chiefly   confided,   might 
reduce  the  success  of  a  struggle  to  an  equal  eh 
He  wisely,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  inconvei'. 
slipped  out  of  the    room    himself,    and  locked   the 
door,  waiting  without  with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
ready  lifted  to  fell  the  unhappy  prisoner,  if  by  ill 
fortune  he  should  attempt  to  break  out. 

But  human  life,  as  hath  been  discovered  by  some 
great  man  or  other  (for  I  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  affect  the  honour  of  making  any  such 
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iseovery),  very  much  resembles  the  game  of  chess ; 
or  as  in  the  latter,  while  a  gamester  is  too  attentive 
o  secure  himself  very  strongly  on  one  side  the 
•oard,  he  is  apt  to  leave  an  unguarded  opening  on 
tie  other ;  so  doth  it  often  happen  in  life,  and  so 
id  it  happen  on  this  occasion  ;  for  whilst  the  cau- 
lous  constable  with  such  wonderful  sagacity  had 
ossessed  himself  of  the  door,  he  most  unhappily 
rgot  the  window. 

The  thief,  who  played  on  the  other  side,  no  sooner 
rceived  this  opening  than  he  began  to  move 
at  way;  and,  finding  the  passage  easy,  he  took 
th  him  the  young  fellow's  nat,  and  without  any 
remony  stepped  into  the  street  and  made  the  best 
Tiis  way. 

The  young  fellow,  returning  with  a  double  mug 
strong  beer,  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  con- 
ible  at  the  door  ;  but  much  more  so  when,  the 
or  being  opened,  he  perceived  the  prisoner  had 
ide  his  escape,  and  which  way.  He  threw  down 
e  beer,  and,  without  uttering  anything  to  the  con- 
ible  except  a  hearty  curse  or  two,  he  nimbly  leaped 
t  of  the  window,  and  went  again  in  pursuit  of  his 
ey,  being  very  unwilling  to  lose  the  reward  which 
had  assured  himself  of. 

The  constable  hath  not  been  discharged  of  suspi- 
>n  on  this  account ;  it  hath  been  said  that,  not 
ing  concerned  in  the  taking  the  thief,  he  could 
t  have  been  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  reward 
he  had  been  convicted;  that  the  thief  had  seve- 
l  guineas  in  his  pocket ;  that  it  was  very  un- 
he  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  over- 
rht ;  that  his  pretence  for  leaving  the  room  was 
surd ;  that  it  was  his  constant  maxim,  that  a  wise 
in  never  refused  money  on  any  conditions ;  that 
every  election  he  always  had  sold  his  vote  to  both 
rties,  &c. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  such 
egations,  I  am  sufficiently  convinced  of  his  inno- 
nce  ;  having  been  positively  assured  of  it  by  those 
10  received  their  informations  from  his  own  mouth ; 
rich,  in  the  opinion  of  some  moderns,  is  the  best 
.d  indeed  only  evidence.  , 

All  the  family  were  now  up,  and  with  many  others 
sembled  in  the  kitchen,  where  Mr.  Tow-wouse 
as  in  some  tribulation ;  the  surgeon  having  de- 
wed that  by  law  he  was  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
e  thief's  escape,  as  it  was  out  of  his  house  ;  he  was 
little  comforted,  however,  by  Mr.  Barnabas's  opi- 
on,  that  as  the  escape  was  by  night  the  indictment 
ould  not  lie. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse  delivered  herself  in  the  follow- 
g  words  :  "  Sure  never  was  such  a  fool  as  my 
isband ;  would  any  other  person  living  have  left 
man  in  the  custody  of  such  a  drunken  drowsy 
ockhead  as  Tom  Suckbribe  1"  (which  was  the  con- 
able's  name)  ;  "  and  if  he  could  be  indicted  with- 
it  any  harm  to  his  wife  and  children,  I  should  be 
ad  of  it."  (Then  the  bell  rung  in  Joseph's  room.) 
"Why  Betty,  John,  chamberlain,  where  the  devil 
e  you  alii  Have  you  no  ears,  or  no  conscience, 
3t  to  tend  the  sick  better  1  See  what  the  gentle- 
an  wants.  Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  Mr.  Tow- 
ouse  1  But  any  one  may  die  for  you ;  you  have 
3  more  feeling  than  a  deal-board,  "if  a  man  lived 
fortnight  in  your  house  without  spending  a  penny, 
>u  would  never  put  him  in  mind  of  it.  See  whe- 
er  he  drinks  tea  or  coffee  for  breakfast."  "  Yes, 
y  dear,"  cried  Tow-wouse.  She  then  asked  the 
xitor  and  Mr.  Barnabas  what  morning's  draught 
tey  chose,  who  answered,  they  had  a  pot  of  cider- 
id  at  the  fire ;  which  we  will  leave  them  merry 
rer,  and  return  to  Joseph. 
He  had  rose  pretty  early  this  morning  ;  but,  though 


his  wounds  were  far  from  threatening  any  danger, 
he  was  so  sore  with  the  bruises,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  think  of  undertaking  a  journey  yet ; 
Mr.  Adams,  therefore,  whose  stock  was  visibly  de- 
creased with  the  expenses  of  supper  and  breakfast, 
and  which  could  not  survive  that  day's  scoring,  be- 
gan to  consider  how  it  was  possible  to  recruit  it. 
At  last  he  cried,  "  He  had  luckily  hit  on  a  sure 
method,  and,  though  it  would  oblige  him  to  return 
himself  home  together  with  Joseph,  it  mattered  not 
much."  He  then  sent  for  Tow-wouse,  and,  taking 
him  into  another  room,  told  him  "  He  wanted  to 
borrow  three  guineas,  for  which  he  would  put 
ample  security  into  his  hands."  Tow-wouse,  who 
expected  a  watch,  or  ring,  or  something  of  double 
the  value,  answered,  "  he  believed  he  could  fur- 
nish him."  Upon  which  Adams,  pointing  to  his 
saddle-bag,  told  him,  with  a  face  and  voice  full  of 
solemnity,  "  that  there  were  in  that  bag  no  less 
than  nine  volumes  of  manuscript  sermons,  as  well 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  as  a  shilling  was  worth 
twelve  pence,  and  that  he  would  deposit  one  of  the 
volumes  in  his  hands  by  way  of  pledge  ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  he  would  have  the  honesty  to  return  it 
on  his  repayment  of  the  money ;  for  otherwise  he 
must  be  a  very  great  loser,  seeing  that  every  volume 
would  at  least  bring  him  ten  pounds,  as  he  had 
been  informed  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman  in  the 
country ;  for,"  said  he,  "  as  to  my  own  part,  having 
never  yet  dealt  in  printing,  I  do  not  pretend  to  as- 
certain the  exact  value  of  such  things." 

Tow-wouse,  who  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
pawn,  said  (and  not  without  some  truth),  "  that  he 
was  no  judge  of  the  price  of  such  kind  of  goods ; 
and  as  for  money,  he  really  was  very  short."  Adams 
answered,  "  Certainly  he  would  not  scruple  to  lend 
him  three  guineas  on  what  was  undoubtedly  worth  at 
least  ten."  The  landlord  replied,  "  He  did  not  believe 
he  had  so  much  money  in  the  house,  and  besides, 
he  was  to  make  up  a  sum.  He  was  very  confident 
the  books  were  of  much  higher  value,  and  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  suit  him."  He  then  cried  out, 
"  Coming,  sir '."  though  nobody  called ;  and  ran 
down  stairs  without  any  fear  of  breaking  his  neck. 

Poor  Adams  was  extremely  dejected  at  this  dis- 
appointment, nor  knew  he  what  further  stratagem 
to  try.  He  immediately  applied  to  his  pipe,  his 
constant  friend  and  comfort  in  his  afflictions  ;  and, 
leaning  over  the  rails,  he  devoted  himself  to  medita- 
tion, assisted  by  the  inspiring  fumes  of  tobacco. 

He  had  on  a  nightcap  drawn  over  his  wig,  and  a 
short  great-coat,  which  half  covered  his  cassock, — 
a  dress  which,  added  to  something  comical  enough 
in  his  countenance,  composed  a  figure  likely  to  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  overgiven  to 
observation. 

Whilst  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  this  posture, 
a  coach  and  six,  with  a  numerous  attendance,  drove 
into  the  inn.  There  alighted  from  the  coach  a  young 
fellow  and  a  brace  of  pointers,  after  which  another 
young  fellow  leaped  from  the  box,  and  shook  the  for- 
mer by  the  hand  ;  and  both,  together  with  the  dogs, 
were  instantly  conducted  by  Mr.  Tow-wouse  into 
an  apartment ;  whither  as  they  passed,  they  enter- 
tained themselves  with  the  following  short  facetious 
dialogue : — 

"  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  coachman,  Jack '." 
says  he  from  the  coach  ;  "  you  had  almost  overturned 
us  just  now." — "  Pox  take  you  '."  says  the  coachman ; 
"if  I  had  only  broke  your  neck,  it  would  have  been 
saving  somebody  else  the  trouble  ;  but  I  should  have 
been  sorry  for  the  pointers." — "  Why,  you  son  of  a 
b — ,"  answered  the  other,  "if  nobody  could  shoot 
better  than  you,  the  pointers  would  be  of  no  use." 
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— "  D — n  me,"  says  the  coachman, "  I  will  shoot  with 
you,  five  guineas  a-shot." — "  You  be  hanged,"  says 
the  other ;  "  for  five  guineas  you  shall  shoot  at  my 
a — ."  "  Done,"  says  the  coachman  ;  "  I  '11  pepper 
you  better  than  ever  you  was  peppered  by  Jenny 
Bouncer." — "  Pepper  your  grandmother,"  says  the 
other :  "  Here  's  Tow-wouse  will  let  you  shoot  at 
him  for  a  shilling  a-time." — "  I  know  his  honour 
better,"  cries  Tow-wouse ;  "  I  never  saw  a  surer 
shot  at  a  partridge.  Every  man  misses  now  and 
then  ;  but  if  I  could  shoot  half  as  well  as  his  honour, 
I  would  desire  110  better  livelihood  than  I  could  get 
by  my  gun." — "  Pox  on  you,"  said  the  coachman, 
"  you  demolish  more  game  now  than  your  head's 
worth.  There 's  a  bitch,  Tow-wouse  :  by  G —  she 
never  blinked  *  a  bird  in  her  life." — "  I  have  a  puppy, 
not  a  year  old,  shall  hunt  with  her  for  a  hundred," 
cries  the  other  gentleman. — "  Done,"  says  the  coach- 
man :  "  but  you  will  be  pox'd  before  you  make  the 
bet."  "  If  you  have  a  mind  for  a  bet,"  cries  the 
coachman,  "  I  will  match  my  spotted  dog  with  your 
white  bitch  for  a  hundred,  play  or  pay." — "  Done," 
says  the  other  :  "  and  I'll  run  Baldface  against  Slouch 
with  you  for  another." — "  No,"  cries  he  from  the 
box ;  "  but  I  '11  venture  Miss  Jenny  against  Bald- 
face,  or  Hannibal  either." — "  Go  to  the  devil,"  cries 
he  from  the  coach  :  "  I  will  make  every  bet  your  own 
way,  to  be  sure !  I  will  match  Hannibal  with  Slouch 
for  a  thousand,  if  you  dare  ;  and  I  say  done  first."* 

They  were  now  arrived ;  and  the  reader  will  be 
very  contented  to  leave  them,  and  repair  to  the 
kitchen  ;  where  Barnabas,  the  surgeon,  and  an  ex- 
ciseman were  smoking  their  pipes  over  some  cider- 
and ;  and  where  the  servants,  who  attended  the  two 
noble  gentlemen  we  have  just  seen  alight,  were  now 
arrived. 

"  Tom,"  cries  one  of  the  footmen,  "  there  's  par- 
son Adams  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  gallery."  "Yes," 
says  Tom  ;  "  I  pulled  off  my  hat  to  him,  and  the 
parson  spoke  to  me." 

"Is  the  gentleman  a  clergyman,  thenf  says 
Barnabas  (for  his  cassock  had  been  tied  up  when 
he  first  arrived).  •'Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  foot- 
man ;  and  one  there  be  but  few  like." — "  Ay,"  said 
Barnabas :  "  if  I  had  known  it  sooner,  I  should 
have  desired  his  company ;  I  would  always  show  a 
proper  respect  for  the  cloth  :  but  what  say  you,  doc- 
tor, shall  we  adjourn  into  a  room,  and  invite  him  to 
take  part  of  a  bowl  of  punch  1" 

This  proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to  and 
executed ;  and  parson  Adams  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, much  civility  passed  between  the  two  clergy- 
men, who  both  declared  the  great  honour  they  had 
for  the  cloth.  They  had  not  been  long  together 
before  they  entered  into  a  discourse  on  small  tithes, 
which  continued  a  full  hour,  without  the  doctor  or 
exciseman's  having  one  opportunity  to  offer  a  word. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  begin  a  general  conver- 
sation, and  the  exciseman  opened  on  foreign  affairs  ; 
but  a  word  unluckily  dropping  from  one  of  them 
introduced  a  dissertation  on  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  inferior  clergy ;  which,  after  a  long  duration, 
concluded  with  bringing  the  nine  volumes  of  ser- 
mons on  the  carpet. 

Barnabas  greatly  discouraged  poor  Adams ;  he 
said,  "  the  age  was  so  wicked,  that  nobody  read  ser- 
mons :  would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Adams  1"  said  he, 
"  I  once  intended  to  print  a  volume  of  sermons  my- 
self, and  they  had  the  approbation  of  two  or  three 
bishops  ;  but  what  do  you  think  a  bookseller  offered 
met" — "Twelve  guineas  perhaps, "cried Adams. "  Not 

•To  blink  is  a  term  used  to  signify  the  dog's  passing  by  a 
bird  without  •pointing  at  it. 


twelve  pence,  I  assure  you,"  answered  Barnabas : 
"  nay,  the  dog  refused  me  a  Concordance  in  exchange. 
At  last  I  offered  to  give  him  the  printing  them,  for 
the  sake  of  dedicating  them  to  that  very  gentleman 
who  just  now  drove  his  own  coach  into  the  inn  ;  and, 
I  assure  you,  he  had  the  impudence  to  refuse  my 
offer;  by  which  means  I  lost  a  good  living,  that  was 
afterward  given  away  in  exchange  for  a  pointer,  to 
one  who — but  I  will  not  say  anything  against  the 
cloth.  So  you  may  guess,  Mr.  Adams,  what  you  are 
to  expect ;  for  if  sermons  would  have  gone  down, 
I  believe — I  will  not  be  vain  ;  but  to  be  concise  with 
you,  three  bishops  said  they  were  the  best  that  ever 
were  writ :  but  indeed  there  are  a  pretty  moderate 
number  printed  already,  and  not  all  sold  yet." — 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Adams,  "  to  what  do  you  think 
the  numbers  may  amount?" — "Sir,"  answered  Bar- 
nabas, "  a  bookseller  told  me,  he  believed  five  thou- 
sand volumes  at  least." — "  Five  thousand !"  quoth 
the  surgeon  :  "  What  can  they  be  writ  upon  1  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  'read  one  Til- 
lotson's  sermons;  and,  I  am  sure,  if  a  man  practised 
half  so  much  as  is  in  one  of  those  sermons,  he  will 
go  to  heaven." — "Doctor,"  cried  Barnabas,  "you 
have  a  profane  way  of  talking,  for  which  I  must 
reprove  you.  A  man  can  never  have  his  duty  too 
frequently  inculcated  into  him.  And  as  for  Tillot- 
son,  to  be  sure  he  was  a  good  writer,  and  srdd 
things  very  well ;  but  comparisons  are  odious ; 

another  man  may  write  as  well  as  he 1  believe 

there  are  some  of  my  sermons," and  then  he  ap- 
plied the  candle  to  his  pipe. — "  And  I  believe  there 
are  some  of  my  discourses,"  cries  Adams,  "  which 
the  bishops  would  not  think  totally  unworthy  of 
being  printed  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  I  might 
procure  a  very  large  sum  (indeed  an  immense  one) 
on  them." — "  I  doubt  that,"  answered  Barnabas': 
"  however,  if  you  desire  to  make  some  money  of 
them,  perhaps  you  may  sell  them  by  advertising  the 
manuscript  sermons  of  a  clergyman  lately  deceased, 
all  warranted  originals,  and  never  printed.  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  if 
there  be  ever  a  funeral  one  among  them,  to  lend  it 
me  ;  for  I  am  this  very  day  to  preach  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, for  which  I  have  not  penned  a  line,  though  I 
am  to  have  a  double  price."  Adams  answered  "  lie 
had  but  one,  which  he  feared  would  not  serve  his 
purpose,  being  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  magistrate, 
who  had  exerted  himself  very  singularly  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  morality  of  his  neighbours,  insomuch 
that  he  had  neither  alehouse  nor  lewd  women  in  the 
parish  where  he  lived." — "No,"  replied  Barnahas 
"that  will  not  do  quite  so  well;  for  the  deceased, 
upon  whose  virtues  I  am  to  harangue,  was  a  little 
too  much  addicted  to  liquor,  and  publicly  kept  a 
mistress. 1  believe  I  must  take  a  common  ser- 
mon, and  trust  to  my  memory  to  introduce  something 
handsome  on  him." — "To  your  invention  rat 
said  the  doctor  :  "  your  memory  will  be  apter  to  put 
you  out;  for  no  man  living  remembers  anything  good 
of  him." 

With  such  kind  of  spiritual  discourse,  they  emptied 
the  bowl  of  punch,  paid  their  reckoning,   and   sepa- 
rated :  Adams  and  the  doctor  went  up  to  Joseph, 
parson  Barnabas  departed  to  celebrate  the   af<>. 
deceased,    and    the  exciseman  descended  in  I 
cellar  to  gauge  the  vessels. 

Joseph  was  now  ready  to  sit  down  to  a  loin  of 
mutton,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Adams,  whim  lie  and 
the  doctor  came  in.  The  doctor,  having  felt  his 
pulse  and  examined  his  wounds,  declared  him  imifh 
better,  which  he  imputed  to  that  sanative  soporil'er- 
ous  draught,  a  medicine,  "  whose  virtues,"  ho  said, 
"were  never  to  be  sufficiently  extolledi"  And  great  ii>- 
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eed  they  must  be,  if  Joseph  was  so  much  indebted  to 
icm  as  the  doctor  imagined ;  since  nothing  more 
lan  those  effluvia  which  escaped  the  cork  could 
ave  contributed  to  his  recovery  ;  for  the  medicine 
ad  stood  untouched  in  the  window  ever  since  its 
rrival. 

Joseph  passed  that  day,  and  the  three  following, 
ith  his  friend  Adams,  in  which  nothing  so  remark- 
Die  happened  as  the  swift  progress  of  his  recovery, 
s  he  had  an  excellent  habit  of  body,  his  wounds 
ere  now  almost  healed  ;  and  his  bruises  gave  him 
•  little  uneasiness,  that  he  pressed  Mr.  Adams  to 
t  him  depart ;  told  him  he  should  never  be  able  to 
•turn  sufficient  thanks  for  all  his  favours,  but 
sgged  that  he  might  no  longer  delay  his  journey  to 
ondon. 

Adams,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance,  as  he  con- 
ived  it,  of  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  and  the  envy  (for 
ch  he  thought  it)  of  Mr.  Barnabas,  had  great  ex- 
ctations  from  his  sermons :  seeing  therefore  Joseph 
so  good  a  way,  he  told  him  he  would  agree  to 
s  setting  out  the  next  morning  in  the  stage-coach, 
at  he  believed  he  should  have  sufficient,  after  the 
ckoning  paid,  to  procure  him  one  day's  conveyance 
it,  and  afterwards  he  would  be  able  to  get  on  on 
ot,  or  might  be  favoured  with  a  lift  in  some  neigh- 
_  jon,  especially  as  there  was  then  to  be  a 
j  in  the  town  whither  the  coach  would  carry  him, 
which  numbers  from  his  parish  resorted — A'nd  as 
himself,  he  agreed  to  proceed  to  the  great  city. 
They  were  now  walking  in  the  inn-yard,  when  a 
,  fair,  short  person  rode  in,  and,  alighting  from 
j  horse,  went  directly  up  to  Barnabas,  who  was 
tokiug  his  pipe  on  a  bench.  The  parson  and  the 
anger  shook  one  another  very  lovingly  by  the 
nd,  and  went  into  a  room  together. 
The  evening  now  coming  on,  Joseph  retired  to 
i  chamber,  whither  the  good  Adams  accompanied 
n,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the 
:at  mercies  God  had  lately  shown  him,  of  which 
ought  not  only  to  hare  the  deepest  inward  sense, 
t  likewise  to  express  outward  thankfulness  for 
:m.  They  therefore  fell  both  on  their  knees,  and 
int  a  considerable  time  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.' 
Fhey  had  just  finished  when  Betty  came  in  and 

11  Mr.  Adams  Mr.  Barnabas  desired  to  speak  to 
a  on  some  business  of  consequence  below  stairs, 
jeph  desired,  if  it  was  likely  to  detain  him  Ion?, 
would  let  liim  know  it,  that  he  might  go  to  bed, 
ich  Adams  promised,  and  in  that  case  they 
»hed  one  another  good-night. 


leasant  discourse  between  the  two  parsons  and  the  book- 

;ller,  which  was  broke  off  by  an  unlucky  accident  happen- 

ig  in  the   inn,   which  produced  a  dialogue  between  Mrs 

Tow-wouse  and  her  maid  of  no  gentle  kind. 

soon  as  Adams  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  Barnabas 
reduced  him  to  the  stranger,  who  was,  he  told 
i,  a  bookseller,  and  would  be  as  likely  to  deal 
h  him  for  his  sermons  as  any  man  whatever, 
ams,  saluting  the  stranger,  answered  Barnabas, 
t  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him ;  that  nothing 
d  be  more  convenient;  for  he  had  no  other  bu- 
ss to  the  great  city,  and  was  heartily  desirous,  of 
irning  with  the  young  man,  who  was  just  re- 
ered  of  his  misfortune.  He  then  snapped  his 
jers  (as  was  usual  with  him),  and  took  two  or 
?e  turns  about  the  room  in  an  eestacy.  And 
induce  the  bookseller  to  be  as  expeditious  as 
sible,  as  likewise  to  offer  him  a  better  price 
his  commodity,  he  assured  them  their  meeting 
extremely  lucky  to  himself;  for  that  he  had 


the  most  pressing  occasion  for  money  at  that  time, 
his  own  being  almost  spent,  and  having  a  friend  then 
in  the  same  inn,  who  was  just  recovered  from  some 
wounds  he  had  received  from  robbers,  and  was  in  a 
most  indigent  condition.  "  So  that  nothing,"  says 
he,  "  could  be  so  opportune  for  the  supplying  both 
our  necessities  as  my  making  an  immediate  bargain 
with  you." 

As  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself,  the  stranger 
began  in  these  words :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  care  abso- 
lutely to  deny  engaging  in  what  my  friend  Mr. 
Barnabas  recommends  ;  but  sermons  are  mere  drugs. 
The  trade  is  so  vastly  stocked  with  them,  that  really, 
unless  they  come  out  with  the  name  of  Whitefield 
or  Westley,  or  some  other  such  great  man,  as  a 
bishop,  or  those  sort  of  people,  I  don't  care  to  touch  ;  j 
unless  no  wit  was  a  sermon  preached  on  the  30th  of  j 
January  ;  or  we  could  say  in  the  title-page,  published 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  congregation,  or  the  in- 
habitants ;  but,  truly,  for  a  dry  piece  of  sermons,  I 
had  rather  be  excused;  especially  as  my  hands  are 
so  full  at  present.  However,  sir,  as  Mr.  Barnabas 
mentioned  them  to  me,  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  the 
manuscript  with  me  to  town,  and  send  you  my 
opinion  of  it  in  a  very  short  time." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Adams,  "  if  you  desire  it,  I  will 
read  two  or  three  discourses  as  a  specimen."  This 
Barnabas,  who  loved  sermons  no  better  than  a  grocer 
doth  figs,  immediately  objected  to,  and  advised 
Adams  to  let  the  bookseller  have  his  sermons  :  telling 
him,  "  If  he  gave  him  a  direction,  he  might  be  cer- 
tain of  a  speedy  answer : "  adding,  he  need  not 
scruple  trusting  them  in  his  possession.  "  No," 
said  the  bookseller,  "  if  it  was  a  play  that  had  been 
acted  twenty  nights  together,  I  believe  it  would  be 
safe." 

Adams  did  not  at  all  relish  the  last  expression  ;  he 
said  "  he  was  sorry  to  hear  sermons  compared  to 
plays."  "  Not  by  me,  I  assure  you,"  cried  the 
bookseller,  "  though  I  don't  know  whether  the  li- 
censing act  may  not  shortly  bring  them  to  the  same 
footing ;  but  I  have  formerly  known  a  hundred 
guineas  given  for  a  play." — "  More  shame  for  those 
who  gave  it,"  cried  Barnabas.  "  Why  so?"  said 
the  bookseller,  "  for  they  got  hundreds  by  it." — 
"  But  is  there  no  difference  between  conveving  good 
or  ill  instructions  to  mankind  1"  said  Adams : 
"  Would  not  an  honest  mind  rather  lose  money  by 
the  one  than  gain  it  by  the  other?" — "  If  you  can 
find  any  such,  I  will  not  be  their  hindrance,"  an- 
swered the  bookseller  ;  "  but  I  think  those  persons 
who  get  by  preaching  sermons  are  the  properest  to 
lose  by  printing  them  :  for  my  part,  the  copv  that 
sells  best  will  be  always  the  best  copy  in  my  opinion  \ 
I  am  no  enemy  to  sermons,  but  because  they  don't 
sell :  for  I  would  as  soon  print  one  of  Whitefield's 
as  any  farce  whatever." 

"  Whoever  prints  such  heterodox  stuff  ought  to  be 
hanged,"  says  Barnabas.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  turning 
to  Adams,  "  this  fellow's  writings  (I  know  not  whe- 
ther you  have  seen  them)  are  levelled  at  the  clergy. 
He  would  reduce  us  to  the  example  of  the  primitive 
ages,  forsooth !  and  would  insinuate  to  the  people 
that  a  clergyman  ought  to  be  always  preaching  and 
praying.  He  pretends  to  understand  the  Scripture 
literally  ;  and  would  make  mankind  believe  that  the 
poverty  and  low  estate  which  was  recommended  to 
the  church  in  its  infancy,  and  was  only  temporary 
doctrine  adapted  to  her  under  persecution,  was  to  be 
preserved  in  her  flourishing  and  established  state. 
Sir,  the  principles  of  Toland,  Woolston,  and  all  the 
freethinkers,  are  not  calculated  to  do  half  the  mis- 
chief, as  those  professed  by  this  fellow  and  his  fol- 
lowers." 
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"  Sir,"  answered  Adams,  "  if  Mr.  Whitefield  had 
carried  his  doctrine  no  farther  than  you  mention,  I 
should  have  remained,  as  I  once  was,  his  well- 
wisher.  I  am,  myself,  as  great  an  enemy  to  the 
luxury  and  splendour  of  the  clergy  as  he  can  he.  I 
do  not,  more  than  he,  hy  the  flourishing  estate  of  the 
church,  understand  the  palaces,  equipages,  dress, 
furniture,  rich  dainties,  and  vast  fortunes,  of  her 
ministers.  Surely  those  thiigs,  which  savour  so 
strongly  of  this  world,  become  not  the  servants  of 
one  who  professed  his  kingdom  was  not  of  it.  But 
when  he  hegan  to  call  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  to 
his  aid,  and  set  up  the  detestable  doctrine  of  faith 
against  good  works,  I  was  his  friend  no  longer  ;  for 
surely  that  doctrine  was  coined  in  hell ;  and  one 
would  think  none  but  the  devil  himself  could  have 
the  confidence  to  preach  it.  For  can  anything  be 
more  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God  than  for  men 
to  imagine  that  the  all-wise  Being  will  hereafter  say 
to  the  good  and  virtuous,  '  Notwithstanding  the 
purity  of  thy  life,  notwithstanding  that  constant  rule 
of  virtue  and  goodness  in  which  thou  walkest  upon 
earth,  still,  as  thou  didst  not  believe  everything  in 
the  true  orthodox  manner,  thy  want  of  faith  shall 
condemn  thee  1'  Or,  on  the  other  side,  can  any 
doctrine  have  a  more  pernicious  influence  on  society, 
than  a  persuasion  that  it  will  be  a  good  plea  for  the 
villain  at  the  last  day  — '  Lord,  it  is  true  I  never 
obeyed  one  of  thy  commandments,  yet  punish  me 
not,  for  I  believe  them  all!'" — "  I  suppose,  sir," 
said  the  bookseller,  "  your  sermons  are  of  a  different 
kind." — "  Ay,  sir,"  said  Adams ;  "  the  contrary,  I 
thank  Heaven,  is  inculcated  in  almost  every  page,  or 
I  should  belie  my  own  opinion,  which  hath  always 
been,  that  a  virtuous  and  good  Turk,  or  heathen, 
are  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator 
than  a  vicious  and  wicked  Christian,  though  his  faith 
was  as  perfectly  orthodox  as  St.  Paul  himself." — "  I 
wish  you  success,"  says  the  bookseller,  "  but  must 
beg  to  be  excised,  as  my  hands  are  so  very  full  at 
present ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  a 
backwardness  in  the  trade  to  engage  in  a  book  which 
the  clergy  would  be  certain  to  cry  down." — "  God 
forbid,"  says  Adams,  "  any  books  should  be  propa- 
gated which  the  clergy  would  cry  down  ;  but  if  you 
mean  by  the  clergy,  some  few  designing  factious  men, 
who  have  it  at  heart  to  establish  some  favourite 
schemes  at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  such  persons  to  decry  any  book  they  please ; 
witness  that  excellent  book  called,  '  A  Plain  Ac- 
count of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament ;'  a 
book  written  (if  I  may  venture  on  the  expression) 
with  the  pen  of  an  angel,  and  calculated  to  restore 
the  true  use  of  Christianity,  and  of  that  sacred  in- 
stitution; for  what  could  tend  more  to  the  noble 
purposes  of  religion  than  frequent  cheerful  meetings 
among  the  members  of  a  society,  in  which  they 
should,  in  the  presence  of  one  another,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  Supreme  Being,  make  promises  of  be- 
ing good,  friendly,  and  benevolent  to  each  other  1 
Now,  this  excellent  book  was  attacked  by  a  party, 
but  unsuccessfully."  At  these  words  Barnabas  fell 
a  ringing  with  all  the  violence  imaginable  ;  upon 
which  a  servant  attending,  he  bid  him  "  bring  a  bill 
immediately ;  for  that  he  was  in  company,  for  aught 
he  knew,  with  the  devil  himself;  and  he  expected 
to  hear  the  Alcoran,  the  Leviathan,  or  Woolston  com- 
mended, if  he  staid  a  few  minutes  longer."  Adams 
desired,  "  as  he  was  so  much  moved  at  his  men- 
tioning a  book  which  he  did  without  apprehending 
any  possibility  of  offence,  that  he  would  be  so  kind 
to  propose  any  objections  he  had  to  it,  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  answer." — "  I  propose  objec- 


tions \"  said  Barnabas,  "  I  never  read  a  syllable  In 
any  such  wicked  book ;  I  never  saw  it  in  my  life,  I 
assure  you.'' — Adams  was  going  to  answer,  when  a  ! 
most  hideous  uproar  began  in  the  inn.  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse,  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  and  Betty,  all  lifting  up 
their  voices  together  ;  but  Mrs.  Tow-wouse's  voice, 
like  a  bass  viol  in  a  concert,  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly distinguished  among  the  rest,  and  was  heard1 
to  articulate  the  following  sounds  : — "  O  you  damn'dS 
villain !  is  this  the  return  to  all  the  care  I  have  taken;' 
of  your  family  !  This  the  reward  of  my  virtue  1  Is 
this  the  manner  in  which  you  behave  to  one  who! 
brought  you  a  fortune,  and  preferred  you  to  so  many  ] 
matches,  all  your  betters  1  To  abuse  my  bed,  my 
own  bed,  with  my  own  servant !  but  I  '11  maul  the 
slut,  I  '11  tear  her  nasty  eyes  out !  Was  ever  such  a  : 
pitiful  dog,  to  take  up  with  such  a  mean  trollop  1  If! 
she  had  been  a  gentlewoman,  like  myself,  it  had  been  \ 
some  excuse ;  but  a  beggarly,  saucy,  dirty  servant- 
maid.  Get  you  out  of  my  house,  you  whore."  To 
which  she  added  another  name,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  stain  our  paper  with.  It  was  a  monosyl-  I 
lable  beginning  with  a  b — ,  and  indeed  was  the  same  j 
as  if  she  had  pronounced  the  words,  she-dog.  Which 
term  we  shall,  to  avoid  offence,  use  on  this  occasion, 
though  indeed  both  the  mistress  and  maid  uttered 
the  above-mentioned  b — ,  a  word  extremely  dis- 
gustful to  females  of  the  lower  sort.  Betty  had  borne 
all  hitherto  with  patience,  and  had  uttered  only  la- 
mentations ;  but  the  last  appellation  stung  her  to  the 
quick.  "  I  am  a  woman  as  well  as  yourself,"  she 
roared  out,  "  and  no  she-dog  ;  and  if  I  have  been  a 
little  naughty,  I  am  not  the  first ;  if  I  have  been  no 
better  than  I  should  be,"  cried  she,  sobbing,  "  that's 
no  reason  you  should  call  me  out  of  my  name  ;  my 
be-betters  are  wo-rse  than  me." — "  Huzzy,  huzzy," 
says  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  "  have  you  the  impudence  to 
answer  me  1  Did  I  not  catch  you,  you  saucy  " — and 
then  again  repeated  the  terrible  word  so  odious  to 
female  ears.  "  I  can't  bear  that  name,"  answered 
Betty  :  "  if  I  have  been  wicked,  I  am  to  answer  for 
it  myself  in  the  other  world  ;  but  I  have  done  nothing 
that 's  unnatural ;  and  I  will  go  out  of  your  house 
this  moment,  for  I  will  never  be  called  she-do^  by 
any  mistress  in  England."  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  then 
armed  herself  with  the  spit,  but  was  prevented  from 
executing  any  dreadful  purpose  by  Mr.  Adams,  who 
confined  her  arms  with  the  strength  of  a  wrist  which 
Hercules  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of.  Mr. 
Tow-wouse,  being  caught,  as  our  lawyers  express  it, 
with  the  manner,  and  having  no  defence  to  rnuke, 
very  prudently  withdrew  himself;  and  Betty  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  protection  of  the  hostler,  who, 
though  she  could  not  conceive  him  pleased  with  what 
had  happened,  was,  in  her  opinion,  rather  a  gentler 
beast  than  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  at  the  intercession  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  finding  the  enemy  vanished,  began  to 
compose  herself,  and  at  length  recovered  the  usual 
serenity  of  her  temper,  in  which  we  will  leave  her, 
to  open  to  the  reader  the  steps  which  led  to  a 
catastrophe,  common  enough,  and  comical  enough 
too  perhaps,  in  modern  history,  yet  often  fatal  t 
the  repose  and  well-being  of  families,  and  the 
subject  of  many  tragedies,  both  in  life  and  on  the 
stage.  ____ 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  history  of  Betty  the  chambermaid,  and  an  account  of  what 
occasioned  the  violent  scene  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

BETTY,  who  was  the  occasion  of  all  this  hurry,  had 
some  good  qualities.  She  had  good  nature,  gene- 
rosity, and  compassion,  but  unfortunately  her  con- 
stitution was  composed  of  those  warm  ingredieuti 
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which,  though  the  purity  of  courts  or  nunneries 
might  have  happily  controlled  them,  were  by  no 
means  able  to  endure  the  ticklish  situation  of  a 
chambermaid  at  an  inn ;  who  is  daily  liable  to  the 
solicitations  of  lovers  of  all  complexions ;  to  the 
dangerous  addresses  of  fine  gentlemen  of  the  army 
who  sometimes  are  obliged  to  reside  with  them  a 
whole  year  together ;  and,  above  all,  are  exposed 
to  the  caresses  of  footmen,  stage-coachmen,  and 
drawers ;  all  of  whom  employ  the  whole  artillery  of 
kissing,  flattering,  bribing,  and  every  other  weapon 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  armoury  of  love, 
against  them. 

Betty,  who  was  but  one-and-twenty,  had  now 
lived  three  years  in  this  dangerous  situation,  during 
which  she  had  escaped  pretty  well.  An  ensign  of 
foot  was  the  first  person  who  made  an  impression 
on  her  heart ;  he  did  indeed  raise  a  flame  in  her 
which  required  the  care  of  a  surgeon  to  cool. 

"NVhile  she  burnt  for  him,  several  others  burnt  for 
her.  Officers  of  the  army,  young  gentlemen  tra- 
velling the  western  circuit,  inoffensive  squires,  and 
some  of  graver  character,  were  set  a-fire  by  her 
charms  ! 

At  length,  having  perfectly  recovered  the  effects 
of  her  first  unhappy  passion,  she  seemed  to  have 
vowed  a  state  of  perpetual  chastity.  She  was  long 
deaf  to  all  the  sufferings  of  her  lovers,  till  one  day, 
at  a  neighbouring  fair,  the  rhetoric  of  John  the 
hostler,  with  a  new  straw  hat  and  a  pint  of  wine, 
made  a  second  conquest  over  her. 

She  did  not,  however,  feel  any  of  those  flames 
on  this  occasion  which  had  been  the  consequence 
of  her  former  amour ;  nor,  indeed,  those  other  ill 
effects  which  prudent  young  women  very  justly 
apprehend  from  too  absolute  an  indulgence  to  -the 
pressing  endearments  of  their  lovers.  This  latter, 
perhaps,  was  a  little  owing  to  her  not  being  entirely 
:oustant  to  John,  with  whom  she  permitted  Tom 
Whipwell  the  stage-coachman,  and  now  and  then  a 
landsome  young  traveller,  to  share  her  favours. 

Mr.  Tow-wouse  had  for  some  time  cast  the  lan- 
guishing eyes  of  affection  on  this  young  maiden, 
tie  had  laid  hold  on  every  opportunity  of  saying 
tender  things  to  her,  squeezing  her  by  the  hand, 
md  sometimes  kissing  her  lips  ;  for,  as  the  violence 
jf  his  passion  had  considerably  abated  to  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse,  so,  like  water  which  is  stopped  from  its 
usual  current  in  one  place,  it  naturally  sought  a 
rent  in  another.  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  is  "thought  to 
lave  perceived  this  abatement,  and,  probably,  it 
idded  very  little  to  the  natural  sweetness  of  her 
emper ;  for  though  she  was  as  true  to  her  husband 
ts  the  dial  to  the  sun,  she  was  rather  more  desirous 
:>f  being  shone  on,  as  being  more  capable  of  feeling 
lis  warmth. 

Ever  since  Joseph's  arrival,  Betty  had  conceived 
in  extraordinary  liking  to  him,  which  discovered 
tself  more  and  more  as  he  grew  better  and  better ; 
ill  that  fatal  evening,  when,  as  she  was  warming  his 
>ed,  her  passion  grew  to  such  a  height,  and  so  per- 
ectly  mastered  both  her  modesty  and  her  reason, 
hat,  after  many  fruitless  hints  and  sly  insinuations, 
he  at  last  threw  down  the  warming-pan,  and,  em- 
>racing  him  with  great  eagerness,  swore  he  was  the 
Handsomest  creature  she  had  ever  seen. 

Joseph,  in  great  confusion,  leaped  from  her,  and 
old  her  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  young  woman  cast 
iff  all  regard  to  modesty  ;  but  she  had  gone  too  far 
o  recede,  and  grew  so  very  indecent  that  Joseph 
*ras  obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  use  some 
niolence  to  her ;  and,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  shut 
icr  out  of  the  room,  and  locked  the  door. 

How  ought  man  to  rejoice  that   his  chastity  is 


always  in  his  own  power ;  that,  if  he  hath  sufficient 
strength  of  mind,  he  hath  always  a  competent 
strength  of  body,  to  defend  himself,  and  cannot, 
like  a  poor  weak  woman,  be  ravished  against  his 
will! 

Betty  was  in  the  most  violent  agitation  at  this 
disappointment.  Rage  and  lust  pulled  her  heart, 
as  with  two  strings,  two  different  ways ;  one  mo- 
ment she  thought  of  stabbing  Joseph ;  the  next,  of 
taking  him  in  her  arms,  and  devouring  him  with 
kisses ;  but  the  latter  passion  was  far  more  preva- 
lent. Then  she  thought  of  revenging  his  refusal 
on  herself;  but,  whilst  she  was  engaged  in  this  me- 
ditation, happily  death  presented  himself  to  her  in 
so  many  shapes  of  drowning,  hanging,  poisoning, 
&e.,  that  her  distracted  mind  could  resolve  on  none. 
In  this  perturbation  of  spirit,  it  accidentally  oc- 
curred to  her  memory  that  her  master's  bed  was 
not  made ;  she  therefore  went  directly  to  his  room, 
where  he  happened  at  that  time  to  be  engaged  at 
his  bureau.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  attempted 
to  retire ;  but  he  called  her  back,  and,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  squeezed  her  so  tenderly,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  so  many  soft  things  into  her  ears, 
and  then  pressed  her  so  closely  with  his  kisses,  that 
the  vanquished  fair  one,  whose  passions  were  al- 
ready raised,  and  which  were  not  so  whimsically 
capricious  that  one  man  only  could  lay  them, 
though,  perhaps,  she  would  have  rather  preferred 
that  one — the  vanquished  fair  one  quietly  submitted, 
I  say,  to  her  master's  will,  who  had  just  attained 
the  accomplishment  of  his  bliss  when  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  unexpectedly  entered  the  room,  and  caused 
all  that  confusion  which  we  have  before  seen,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary,  at  present,  to  take  any 
farther  notice  of  ;  since,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
single  bint  from  us,  every  reader  of  any  speculation 
or  experience,  though  not  married  himself,  may 
easily  conjecture  that  it  concluded  with  the  dis- 
charge of  Betty,  the  submission  of  Mr.  Tow-wouse, 
with  some  things  to  be  performed  on  his  side  by 
way  of  gratitude  for  his  wife's  goodness  in  being 
reconciled  to  him,  with  many  hearty  promises  never 
to  offend  any  more  in  the  like  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
his  quietly  and  contentedly  bearing  to  be  reminded 
of  his  transgressions,  as  a  kind  of  penance,  once  or 
twice  a-day  during  the  residue  of  his  life. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

Of  divisions  iu  authors. 

THERE  are  certain  mysteries  or  secrets  in  all  trades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  that  of  prirue- 
ministering  to  this  of  authoring,  which  are  seldom 
discovered  unless  to  members  of  the  same  calling. 
Among  those  used  by  us  gentlemen  of  the  latter 
occupation,  I  take  this  of  dividing  our  works  into 
books  and  chapters  to  be  none  of  the  least  con- 
siderable. Now,  for  want  of  being  truly  acquainted 
with  this  secret,  common  readers  imagine,  that  by 
this  art  of  dividing  we  mean  only  to  swell  our 
works  to  a  much  larger  bulk  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  extended  to.  These  several  places  there- 
fore in  our  paper  which  are  filled  with  our  books 
and  chapters  are  understood  as  so  much  buckram, 
stays,  and  staytape  in  a  tailor's  bill,  serving  only  to 
make  up  the  sum  total,  commonly  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  first  page  and  of  his  last. 

But  in  reality  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  in  this  as 
well  as  all  other  instances  we  consult  the  advan- 
tage of  our  reader,  not  our  own ;  and  indeed  many 
notable  uses  arise  to  him  from  this  method  ;  for, 
first,  those  little  spaces  between  our  chapters  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inn  or  resting-place  where  he 
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may  stop  and  take  a  glass  or  any  other  refreshment 
as  it  pleases  him.  Nay,  our  fine  readers  will,  per- 
haps, be  scarce  able  to  travel  i'arther  than  through 
one  of  them  in  a  day.  As  to  those  vacant  pages  which 
are  placed  between  our  books,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  those  stages  where  in  long  journeys  the 
traveller  stays  some  time  to  repose  himself,  and  con- 
sider of  what  he  hath  seen  in  the  parts  he  hath  al- 
ready passed  through  ;  a  consideration  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  recommend  a  little  to  the  reader ;  for, 
however  swift  his  capacity  may  be,  I  would  not  ad- 
vise him  to  travel  through  these  pages  too  fast ;  for 
if  he  doth,  he  may  probably  miss  the  seeing  some 
curious  productions  of  nature,  which  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  slower  and  more  accurate  reader.  A 
volume  without  any  such  places  of  rest  resembles 
the  opening  of  wilds  or  seas,  which  tires  the  eye  and 
fatigues  the  spirit  when  entered  upon. 

Secondly,  what  are  the  contents  prefixed  to  every 
chapter  but  so  many  inscriptions  over  the  gates  of 
inns  (to  continue  the  same  metaphor),  informing  the 
reader  what  entertainment  he  is  to  expect,  which  if 
he  like  not,  he  may  travel  on  to  the  next ;  for,  in 
biography,  as  we  are  not  tied  down  to  an  exact  con- 
catenation equally  with  other  historians,  so  a  chap- 
ter or  two  (for  instance,  this  I  am  now  writing)  may 
be  often  passed  over  without  any  injury  to  the  whole. 
And  in  these  inscriptions  I  have  been  as  faithful  as 
possible,  not  imitating  the  celebrated  Montaigne, 
who  promises  you  one  thing  and  gives  you  another  ; 
nor  some  title-page  authors,  who  promise  a  great 
deal  and  produce  nothing  at  all. 

There  are,  besides  these  more  obvious  benefits, 
several  others  which  our  readers  enjoy  from  this 
art  of  dividing ;  though  perhaps  most  of  them  too 
mysterious  to  be  presently  understood  by  any  who 
are  not  initiated  into  the  science  of  authoring.  To 
mention,  therefore,  but  one  which  is  most  obvious, 
it  prevents  spoiling  the  beauty  of  a  book  by  turning 
down  its  reaves,  a  method  otherwise  necessary  to 
those  readers  who  (though  they  read  with  great 
improvement  and  advantage)  are  apt,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  study  after  half  an  hour's  absence,  to 
forget  where  they  left  off. 

These  divisions  have  the  sanction  of  great  anti- 
quity. Homer  not  only  divided  his  great  work  into 
twenty-four  books  (in  compliment  perhaps  to  the 
twenty-four  letters  to  which  he  had  very  particular 
obligations),  but,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
very  sagacious  critics,  hawked  them  all  separately,, 
delivering  only  one  book  at  a  time  (probably  by 
subscription).  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  art 
which  hath  so  long  lain  dormant,  of  publishing  by 
numbers  ;  an  art  now  brought  to  such  perfection, 
that  even  dictionaries  are  divided  and  exhibited 
piecemeal  to  the  public ;  nay,  one  bookseller  hath  (to 
encourage  learning  and  ease  the  public),  contrived 
to  give  them  a  dictionary  in  this  divided  manner 
for  only  fifteen  shillings  more  than  it  would  have 
cost  entire. 

Virgil  hath  given  us  his  poem  in  twelve  books,  an 
argument  of  his  modesty ;  for  by  that,  doubtless,  he 
would  insinuate  that  he  pretends  to  no  more  than 
half  the  merit  of  the  Greek ;  for  the  same  reason, 
our  Milton  went  originally  no  farther  than  ten  ;  till, 
being  puffed  up  by  the  praise  of  his  friends,  he  put 
himself  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Roman  poet. 

I  shall  not,  however,  enter  so  deep  into  this  mat- 
ter as  some  very  learned  critics  have  done  ;  who  have 
with  infinite  labour  and  acute  discernment  dis- 
covered what  books  arc  proper  for  embellishment, 
and  what  require  simplicity  only,  particularly  witl 
regard  to  similes,  which  I  think  are  now  generally 
agreed  to  become  any  book  but  the  first. 


I  will  dismiss  this  chapter  with  the  following  ob- 
servation :  that  it  becomes  an  author  generally  to 
divide  a  book,  as  it  does  a  butcher  to  joint  his  meat, 
for  such  assistance  is  of  great  help  to  both  the  reader 
and  the  carver.  And  now,  having  indulged  myself 
a  little,  I  will  endeavour  to  indulge  the  curiosity  of 
my  reader,  who  is  no  doubt  impatient  to  know  what 
he  will  find  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  book. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  surprising  instance  of  Mr.  Adams's  short  memory,  with  the 
unfortunate  consequences  which  it  brought  on  Joseph. 

MR.  ADAMS  and  Joseph  were  now  ready  to  depart 
different  ways,  when  an  accident  determined  the 
former  to  return  with  his  friend,  which  Tow-wouse, 
Barnabas,  and  the  bookseller  had  not  been  able  to 
do.  This  accident  was,  that  those  sermons,  which 
the  parson  was  travelling  to  London  to  publish,  were, 
O  my  good  reader !  left  behind  ;  what  he  had  mis- 
;aken  for  them  in  the  saddlebags  being  no  other  than 
three  shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  some  other  neces- 
saries, which  Mrs.  Adams,  who  thought  her  husband 
would  want  shirts  more  than  sermons  on  his  journey, 
had  carefully  provided  him. 

This  discovery  was  now  luckily  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  at  the  opening  the  saddlebags  ; 
who,  having  heard  his  friend  say  he  carried  with  him 
nine  volumes  of  sermons,  and  not  being  of  that 
sect  of  philosophers  who  can  reduce  all  the  matter  of 
the  world  into  a  nutshell,  seeing  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  bags,  where  the  parson  had  said 
they  were  deposited,  had  the  curiosity  to  cry  out, 
"  Bless  me,  sir,  where  are  your  sermons !"  The 
parson  answered,  "  There,  there,  child  ;  there  they 
are,  under  my  shirts."  Now  it  happened  that  he  had 
taken  forth  his  last  shirt,  and  the  vehicle  remained 
visibly  empty.  "  Sure,  sir,"  says  Joseph,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bags."  Upon  which  Adams,  start- 
ing, and  testifying  some  surprise,  cried,  "  Hey !  fie, 
fie  upon  it!  they  are  not  here  sure  enough.  Ay, 
they  are  certainly  left  behind." 

Joseph  was  greatly  concerned  at  the  uneasiness 
which  he  apprehended  hie  friend  must  feel  from  this 
disappointment ;  he  begged  him  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney, and  promised  he  would  himself  return  with  the 
books  to  him  with  the  utmost  expedition.  "No, 
thank  you,  child,"  answered  Adams  ;  "  it  shall  not  be 
so.  What  would  it  avail  me,  to  tarry  in  the  great  city, 
unless  I  had  my  discourses  with  me,  which  are  ut  ita 
dicam,  the  sole  cause,  the  aitia  monotate  of  my  pere- 
grination 1  No,  child,  as  this  accident  hath  hap- 
pened, I  am  resolved  to  return  back  to  my  cure, 
together  with  you ;  which  indeed  my  inclination 
sufficiently  leads  me  to.  This  disappointment  may 
perhaps  be  intended  for  my  good."  He  concluded 
with  a  verse  out  of  Theocritus,  which  signifies  no 
more  than  that  sometimes  it  rains,  and  sometimes 
the  sun  shines. 

Joseph  bowed  with  obedience  and  thankfulness 
for  the  inclination  which  the  parson  expressed  of 
returning  with  him  ;  and  now  the  bill  was  called  for, 
which,  on  examination,  amounted  within  a  shilling 
to  the  sum  Mr.  Adams  had  in  his  pocket.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  wonder  how  he  was  able  to  produce 
a  sufficient  sum  for  so  many  days :  that  he  may  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  unnecessary  ti> 
acquaint  him  that  he  had  borrowed  a  guinea  of  a 
servant  belonging  to  the  coach  and  six,  who  had 
been  formerly  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  whose 
master,  the  owner  of  the  coach,  then  lived  within 
three  miles  of  him ;  for  so  good  was  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Adams,  that  even  Mr.  Peter,  the  lady  Booby's 
steward,  would  have  lent  him  a  guinea  with  very 
little  security. 
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I  Mr.  Adams  discharged  the  bill,  and  they  were 
Loth  setting  out,  having  agreed  to  ride  and  tie ;  a 
Inethod  of  travelling  much  used  by  persons  who 
have  but  one  horse  between  them,  and  is  thus  per- 
jbrined.  The  two  travellers  set  out  together,  one  on 
horseback,  the  other  on  foot:  now,  as  it  generally 
happens  that  he  on  horseback  outgoes  him  on  foot, 
custom  is,  that,  when  he  arrives  at  the  distance 
reed  on,  he  is  to  dismount,  tie  the  horse  to  some 
te,  tree,  post,  or  other  thing,  and  then  proceed  on 
at ;  when  the  other  comes  up  to  the  horse  he  un- 
s  him,  mounts,  and  gallops  on,  till,  having  passed 
his  fellow-traveller,  he  likewise  arrives  at  the 
ice  of  tying.  And  this  is  that  method  of  travelling 
-much  in  use  among  our  prudent  ancestors,  who 
.ew  that  horses  had  mouths  as  well  as  legs,  and 
at  they  could  not  use  the  latter  without  being  at 
e  expense  of  suffering  the  beasts  themselves  to  use 
e  former.  This  was  the  method  in  use  in  those 
ys  when,  instead  of  a  coach  and  six,  a  member  of 
rliament's  lady  used  to  mount  a  pillion  behind  her 
.sband  ;  and  a  grave  Serjeant  at  law  condescended 
amble  to  Westminster  on  an  easy  pad,  with  his 
•rk  kicking  his  heels  behind  him. 
Adams  was  now  gone  some  minutes,  having  in- 
ted  on  Joseph's  beginning  the  journey  on  horse- 
ck,  and  Joseph  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when 
a  hostler  presented  him  a  bill  for  the  horse's  board 
iring  his  residence  at  the  inn.  Joseph  said  Mr. 
lams  had  paid  all ;  but  this  matter,  being  referred 
Mr.  Tow-wouse,  was  by  him  decided  in  favour 
the  hostler,  and  indeed  with  truth  and  justice  ; 
this  was  a  fresh  instance  of  that  shortness  of 
;mory  which  did  not  arise  from  want  of  parts,  but 
it  continual  hurry  in  which  parson  Adams  was 
rays  involved. 

Joseph  was  now  reduced  to  a  dilemma  which  ex- 
•mely  puzzled  him.  The  sum  due  for  horse-meat 
is  twelve  shillings  (for  Adams,  who  had  borrowed 
e  beast  of  his  clerk,  had  ordered  him  to  be  fed  as 
11  as  they  could  feed  him),  and  the  cash  in  his 
cket  amounted  to  sixpence  (for  Adams  had  divided 
last  shilling  with  him).  Now,  though  there 
ve  been  some  ingenious  persons  who  have  conr- 
•ed  to  pay  twelve  shillings  with  sixpence,  Joseph 
is  not  one  of  them.  He  had  never  contracted  a 
bt  in  his  life,  and  was  consequently  the  less  ready 
an  expedient  to  extricate  himself.  Tow-wouse  was 
lling  to  give  him  credit  till  next  time,  to  which  Mrs. 
jw-wouse  would  probably  have  consented  (for 
eh  was  Joseph's  beauty,  that  it  had  made  some 
ipression  even  on  that  piece  of  flint  which  that 
od  woman  wore  in  her  bosom  by  way  of  heart). 
>seph  would  have  found,  therefore,  very  likely  the 
ssage  free,  had  he  not,  when  he  honestly  dis- 
vered  the  nakedness  of  his  pockets,  pulled  out  that 
tie  piece  of  gold  which  we  have  mentioned  before, 
lis  caused  Mrs.  Tow-wouse's  eyes  to  water ;  she 
id  Joseph  she  did  not  conceive  a  man  could  want 
oney  whilst  he  had  gold  in  his  pocket.  Joseph 
iswered  he  had  such  a  value  for  that  little  piece  of 
Id,  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  hundred 
nes  the  riches  which  the  greatest  esquire  in  the 
unty  was  worth.  "  A  pretty  way,  indeed,"  said 
rs.  Tow-wouse,  "  to  rim  in  debt,  and  then  refuse 
part  with  your  money,  because  you  have  a  value 
r  it !  I  never  knew  any  piece  of  gold  of  more 
Jue  than  as  many  shillings»as  it  would  change  for." 
-"  Not  to  preserve  my  fife  from  starving,  nor  to 
deem  it  from  a  robber,  would  I  part  with  this 
:ar  piece  '."  answered  Joseph.  "  What,"  says  Mrs. 
DW-wouse,  "  I  suppose  it  was  given  you  by  some 
le  trollop,  some  miss  or  other ;  if  it  had  been  the 
esent  of  a  -virtuous  woman,  you  would  not  have 


had  such  a  value  for  it.  My  husband  is  a  fool  if  he 
parts  with  the  horse  without  being  paid  for  him." — 
"  No,  no,  I  can't  part  with  the  horse,  indeed,  till  I 
have  the  money,"  cried  Tow-wouse.  A  resolution 
highly  commended  by  a  lawyer  then  in  the  yard,  who 
declared  Mr.  Tow-wouse  might  justify  the  detainer. 

As  we  cannot  therefore  at  present  get  Mr.  Joseph 
out  of  the  inn,  we  shall  leave  him  in  it,  and  parry 
our  reader  on  after  parson  Adams,  who,  his  mind 
being  perfectly  at  ease,  fell  into  a  contemplation  on 
a  passage  in  JEschylus,  which  entertained  him  for 
three  miles  together,  without  suffering  him  once  to 
reflect  on  his  fellow  traveller. 

At  length,  having  spun  out  his  thread,  and  being 
now  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  cast  his  eyes  back- 
wards, and  wondered  that  he  could  not  see  any  sign 
of  Joseph.  As  he  left  him  ready  to  mount  the  horse, 
he  could  not  apprehend  any  mischief  had  happened, 
neither  could  he  suspect  that  he  missed  his  way,  it 
being  so  broad  and  plain ;  the  only  reason  which 
presented  itself  to  him  was,  that  he  had  met  with  an 
acquaintance  who  had  prevailed  with  him  to  delay 
some  time  in  discourse. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  slowly  forwards, 
not  doubting  but  that  he  should  be  shortly  over- 
taken ;  and  soon  came  to  a  large  water,  which,  fill- 
ing the  whole  road,  he  saw  no  method  of  passing 
unless  by  wading  through,  which  he  accordingly  did 
up  to  his  middle ;  but  was  no  sooner  got  to  the  other 
side  than  he  perceived,  if  he  had  looked  over  the 
hedge,  he  would  have  found  a  footpath  capable  of 
conducting  him  without  wetting  his  shoes. 

His  surprise  at  Joseph's  not  coming  up  grew  now 
very  troublesome :  he  began  to  fear  he  knew  not 
what ;  and  as  he  determined  to  move  no  farther, 
and,  if  he  did  not  shortly  overtake  him,  to  return 
back,  he  wished  to  find  a  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment where  he  might  dry  his  clothes  and  refresh 
himself  with  a  pint ;  but,  seeing  no  such  (for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  did  not  cast  his  eyes  a 
hundred  yards  forwards),  he  sat  himself  down  on  a 
stile,  and  pulled  out  his  JEschylus. 

A  fellow  passing  presently  by,  Adams  asked  him 
if  he  could  direct  him  to  an  alehouse.  The  fellow, 
who  had  just  left  it,  and  perceived  the  house  and 
sign  to  be  within  sight,  thinking  he  had  jeered  him, 
and  being  of  a  morose  temper,  bade  him  follow  his 
nose  and  be  d — n'd.  Adams  told  him  he  was  a 
saucv  jackanapes ;  upon  which  the  fellow  turned 
about  angrily  ;  but,  perceiving  Adams  clench  his  fist, 
he  thought  proper  to  go  on  without  taking  any 
farther  notice. 

A  horseman,  following  immediately  after,  and  being 
asked  the  same  question,  answered,  Friend,  there  is 
one  within  a  stone's  throw ;  I  believe  you  may  see  it 
before  you.  Adams,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried,  I  pro- 
test, and  so  there  is ;  and,  thanking  his  informer, 
proceeded  directly  to  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  opinion  of  two  lawyers  concerning  the  same  gentleman, 
with  Mr.  Adams's  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  his  host. 

HE  had  just  entered  the  house,  and  called  for  his 
pint,  and  seated  himself,  when  two  horsemen  came 
to  the  door,  and,  fastening  their  horses  to  the  rails, 
alighted.  They  said  there  was  a  violent  shower  of 
rain  coming  on,  which  they  intended  to  weather 
there,  and  went  into  a  little  room  by  themselves,  not 
perceiving  Mr.  Adams. 

One  of  these  immediately  asked  the  other,  "  If  he 
had  seen  a  more  comical  adventure  a  great  while  1 " 
Upon  which  the  other  said,  "  He  doubted  whether 
by  law,  the  landlord  could  justify  detaining  the 
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horse  for  his  corn  and  hay."  But  the  former  an- 
swered, "  Undoubtedly  he  can  ;  it  is  an  adjudged 
case,  and  I  have  known  it  tried." 

Adams,  who,  though  he  was,  as  the  reader  may 
suspect,  a  little,  inclined  to  forgetfulness,  never 
wanted  more  than  a  hint  to  remind  him,  over- 
hearing their  discourse,  immediately  suggested  to 
himself  that  this  was  his  own  horse,  and  that  he  had 
forgot  to  pay  for  him,  which,  upon  inquiry,  he  was 
certified  of  by  the  gentlemen  ;  who  added,  that  the 
horse  was  likely  to  have  more  rest  than  food,  unless 
he  was  paid  for. 

The  poor  parson  resolved  to  return  presently  to 
the  inn,  though  he  knew  no  more  than  Joseph  how 
to  procure  his  horse  his  liberty ;  he  was  however 
prevailed  upon  to  stay  under  covert,  till  the  shower, 
which  was  now  very  violent,  was  over. 

The  three  travellers  then  sat  down  together  over 
a  mug  of  good  beer  ;  Avhen  Adams,  who  had  ob- 
served a  gentleman's  house  as  he  passed  along  the 
road,  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged ;  one  of  the 
horsemen  had  no  sooner  mentioned  the  owner's 
name,  than  the  other  began  to  revile  him  in  the 
most  opprobrious  terms.  The  English  language 
scarce  affords  a  single  reproachful  word,  which  he 
did  not  vent  on  this  occasion.  He  charged  him 
likewise  with  many  particular  facts.  He  said, — 
"  He  no  more  regarded  a  field  of  wheat  when  he 
was  hunting,  than  he  did  the  highway  ;  that  he  had 
injured  several  poor  farmers  by  trampling  their  corn 
under  his  horse's  heels;  and  if  any  of  them  begged 
him  with  the  utmost  submission  to  refrain,  his 
horsewhip  was  always  ready  to  do  them  justice." 
He  said,  "  That  he  was  the  greatest  tyrant  to  the 
neighbours  in  every  other  instance,  and  would  not 
suffer  a  farmer  to  keep  a  gun,  though  he  might  jus- 
tify it  by  law  ;  and  in  his  own  family  so  cruel  a 
master,  that  he  never  kept  a  servant  a  twelvemonth. 
In  his  capacity  as  a  justice,"  continued  he,  "  he  be- 
haves so  partially,  that  he  commits  or  acquits  just  as 
he  is  in  the  humour,  without  any  regard  to  truth  or 
evidence ;  the  devil  may  carry  any  one  before  him 
for  me  ;  I  would  rather  be  tried  before  some  judges, 
than  be  a  prosecutor  before  him  :  if  I  had  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  would  sell  it  for  half  the 
value  rather  than  live  near  him." 

Adams  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  He  was  sorry 
such  men  were  suffered  to  proceed  with  impunity, 
and  that  riches  could  set  any  man  above  the  law." 
The  reviler  a  little  after  retiring  into  the  yard,  the 
gentleman  who  had  first  mentioned  his  name  to 
Adams  began  to  assure  him  "  that  his  companion 
was  a  prejudiced  person.  It  is  true,"  says  he,  "per- 
haps, that  he  may  have  sometimes  pursued  his  game 
over  a  field  of  corn,  but  he  hath  always  made  the 
party  ample  satisfaction  :  that  so  far  from  tyran- 
nising over  his  neighbours,  or  taking  away  their 
guns,  he  himself  knew  several  farmers  not  qualified, 
who  not  only  kept  guns,  but  killed  game  with  them  ; 
that  he  was  the  best  of  masters  to  his  servants,  and 
several  of  them  had  grown  old  in  his  service  ;  that 
he  was  the  best  justice  of  peace  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  decided  many 
difficult  points,  which  were  referred  to  him,  with  the 
greatest  equity  and  the  highest  wisdom ;  and  he 
verily  believed,  several  persons  would  give  a  year's 
purchase  more  for  an  estate  near  him,  than  under 
the  wings  of  any  other  great  man."  He  had  just 
finished  his  encomium  when  his  companion  re- 
turned and  acquainted  him  the  storm  waa  over. 
Upon  which  they  presently  mounted  their  horses 
and  departed, 

Adarns,  who  was  in  the  utmost,  anxiety  at  those 
different  characters  of  the  same  person,  asked  his 


host  if  he  knew  the  gentleman ;  for  he  began  to 
imagine  they  had  by  mistake  been  speaking  of  two 
several  gentlemen.  "  No,  no,  master,"  answered 
the  host  (a  shrewd  cunning  fellow)  ;  "  I  know  the 
gentleman  very  well  of  whom  they  have  been  speak- 
ing, as  I  do  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  of  him.  As 
for  riding  over  other  men's  corn,  to  my  knowledge 
he  hath  not  been  on  horseback  these  two  years.  I 
never  heard  he  did  any  injury  of  that  kind  ;  and  as 
to  making  reparation,  he  is  not  so  free  of  his  money 
as  that  comes  to  neither.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  his 
taking  away  any  man's  gun ;  nay,  I  know  several 
who  have  guns  in  their  houses ;  but  as  for  killing 
game  with  them,  no  man  is  stricter  ;  and  I  believe 
he  would  ruin  any  who  did.  You  heard  one  of  the 
gentlemen  say  he  was  the  worst  master  in  the  world, 
and  the  other  that  he  is  the  best ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  all  his  servants,  and  never  heard  from 
any  of  them  that  he  was  either  one  or  the  other."— 
"  Ay  !  ay !  "  says  Adams ;  "  and  how  doth  he 
behave  as  a  justice,  prayl" — "Faith,  friend,''  an- 
swered the  host,  "  I  question  whether  he  is  in  the 
commission ;  the  only  cause  I  have  heard  he  hath 
decided  a  great  while  was  one  between  those  very 
two  persons  who  just  went  out  of  this  house  ;  and  I 
am  sure  he  determined  that  justly,  for  I  heard  the 
whole  matter." — "  Which  did  he  decide  it  in  favour 
oft  "  quoth  Adams.  "  I  think  I  need  not  answer 
that  question,"  cried  the  host,  "  after  the  different 
characters  you  have  heard  of  him.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  contradict  gentlemen  while  they  are 
drinking  in  my  house  ;  but  I  knew  neither  of  them 
spoke  a  syllable  of  truth." — "God  forbid!"  said 
Adams,  "  that  men  should  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of 
wickedness  to  belie  the  character  of  their  neighbour 
from  a  little  private  affection,  or,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  a  private  spite.  I  rather  believe  we  have 
mistaken  them,  and  they  mean  two  other  persons ; 
for  there  are  many  houses  on  the  road." — "  Why, 
prithee,  friend,"  cries  the  host,  "  dost  thou  pretend 
never  to  have  told  a  lie  in  thy  life  t  " — "  Never  a 
malicious  one,  I  am  certain,"  answered  Adams, 
"  nor  with  a  design  to  injure  the  reputation  of  any 
man  living." — "  Pugh  !  malicious ;  no,  no,"  replied 
the  host  1  "  not  malicious  with  a  design  to  hang  a 
man,  or  bring  him  into  trouble ;  but  surely,  out  of 
love  to  oneself,  one  must  speak  better  of  a  friend  than 
an  enemy." — "  Out  of  love  to  yourself,  you  should 
confine  yourself  to  truth,"  says  Adams,  "  for  by 
doing  otherwise  you  injure  the  noblest  part  of  your- 
self, your  immortal  soul.  I  can  hardly  believe  any 
man  such  an  idiot  to  risk  the  loss  of  that  by  any 
trifling  gain,  and  the  greatest  gain  in  this  world  is 
but  dirt  in  comparison  of  what  shall  be  revealed 
hereafter."  Upon  which  the  host,  taking  up  the 
cup,  with  a  smile,  drank  a  health  to  hereafter ; 
adding,  "  he  was  for  something  present." — "  Why," 
says  Adams  very  gravely,  "  do  not  you  believe  in 
another  world  f  To  which  the  host  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  he  was  no  atheist." — And  you  belie\e  you 
have  an  immortal  soul  1 "  cries  Adams.  He  an- 
swered, "God  forbid  he  should  not." — "And  liea\ni 
and  belli "  said  the  parson.  The  host  then  hid 
him  "  not  to  profane  ;  for  those  were  things  not  to 
be  mentioned  nor  thought  of  but  in  church."  Adams 
asked  him,  "  why  he  went  to  church,  if  what  IK' 
learned  there  had  no  influence  on  his  conduct  in 
lifet"  "  I  go  to  church,"  answered  the  host,  "  to 
say  my  prayers  and  behave  godly." — "  And  dost  not 
thou,"  cried  Adams,  "  believe  what  thou  heart's:  at 
church1?" — "  Most  part  of  it,  master,"  returned  the 
host.  "  And  dost  not  thou  then  tremble,"  cries 
Adams,  "  at  the  thought  of  eternal  punishment  t" — 
"  As  for  that,  master,"  said  he,  "  I  never  once 
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thought  about  it ;  hut  \vhat  signifies  talking  ahout 
matters  so  far  off  1  The  mug  is  out,  shall  I  draw 
another!  " 

Whilst  he  was  going  for  that  purpose  a  stage-coach 
Irove  up  to  the  door.  The  coachman  coming  into 
.he  house  was  asked  by  the  mistress  what  passen- 
gers he  had  in  his  coach  t  "  A  parcel  of  squinny-gut 
> — V  says  he ;  "I  have  a  good  mind  to  overturn 
.hem ;  you  won't  prevail  upon  them  to  drink  any- 
iing,  I  assure  you."  Adams  asked  him,  "  if  he  had 
lot  seen  a  young  man  on  horseback  on  the  road" 
'describing  Joseph).  "  Ay,"  said  the  coachman, 
'  a  gentlewoman  in  my  coach  that  is  his  acquaint- 
mce  redeemed  him  and  his  horse ;  he  would  have 
jeen  here  before  this  time,  had  not  the  storm  driven 
lim  to  shelter."  "  God  bless  her  !"  said  Adams  in 
i  rapture  ;  nor  could  he  delay  walking  out  to  sa- 
isfy  himself  who  this  charitable  woman  was ;  hut 

•hat  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, madam  Slipslop  t  Her's  indeed  was  not 
to  great,  because  she  had  been  informed  by  Joseph 
hat  he  was  on  the  road.  Very  civil  were  the  salu- 
ations  on  both  sides ;  and  Mrs.  Slipslop  rebuked 
he  hostess  for  denying  the  gentleman  to  be  there 
vhen  she  asked  for  him  ;  but  indeed  the  poor  woman 
lad  not  erred  designedly ;  for  Mrs.  Slipslop  asked 
or  a  clergyman,  and  she  had  unhappily  mistaken 
\dams  for  a  person  travelling  to  a  neighbouring 
air  with  the  thimble  and  button,  or  some  other 
uch  operation ;  for  he  marched  in  a  swingeing 
freat  but  short  white  coat  with  black  buttons,  a 
hort  wig,  and  a  hat  which,  so  far  from  having  a 
>lack  hatband,  had  nothing  black  ahout  it. 

Joseph  was  now  come  up,  and  Mrs.  Slipslop 
rould  have  had  him  quit  his  horse  to  the  parson, 
.nd  come  himself  into  the  coach ;  but  he  absolutely 
efused,  saying,  he  thanked  heaven  he  was  well 
nough  recovered  to  be  very  able  to  ride ;  and 
dded,  he  hoped  he  knew  his  duty  better  than  to 
ide  in  a  coach  while  Mr.  Adams  was  on  horseback. 

Mrs.  Slipslop  would  have  persisted  longer,  had 
lot  a  lady  in  the  coach  put  a  short  end  to  the  dis- 
>ute,  by  refusing  to  suffer  a  fellow  in  a  livery  to 
ide  in  the  same  coach  with  herself;  so  it  wa's  at 
ength  agreed  that  Adams  should  fill  the  vacant 
lace  in  the  coach,  and  Joseph  should  proceed  on 
lorseback. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Mrs.  Slipslop, 
ddressing  herself  to  the  parson,  spoke  thus :— - 
'•  There  hath  been  a  strange  alteration  in  our  family, 
•Ir.  Adams,  since  sir  Thomas's  death."  "  A  strange 
Iteration  indeed,"  says  Adams,  "  as  I  gather  from 
ome  hints  which  have  dropped  from  Joseph." — 
;  Ay,"  says  she,  "  I  could  never  have  believed  it ; 
ut  the  longer  oue  lives  in  the  world,  the  more 
ne  sees.  So  Joseph  hath  given  you  hints."  "  But 
f  what  nature  will  always  remain  a  perfect  secret 
,-ith  me,"  cries  the  parson :  "  he  forced  me  to  pro- 
lise  before  he  would  communicate  anything.  I 
m  indeed  concerned  to  find  her  ladyship  behave 
i  so  unbecoming  a  manner.  I  always"  thought  her 
i  the  main  a  good  lady,  and  should  never  have 
uspected  her  of  thoughts  so  unworthy  a  Christian, 
nd  with  a  young  lad  her  own  servant."  "  These 
aings  are  no  secrets  to  me,  I  assure  you,"  cries 
lipslop,  "  and  I  believe  they  will  be  none  any- 
•here  shortly  ;  for  ever  since  the  boy's  departure 
le  hath  behaved  more  like  a  mad  woman  than  aiiy- 
ling  else."  "  Truly,  I  am  heartily  concerned," 
lid  Adams,  "  for  she  was  a  good  sort  of  a  lady, 
ndeed,  I  have  often  wished  she  had  attended  "a 
ttle  more  constantly  at  the  service,  -but  she  hath 
one  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  parish.".  "  O  Mr. 
^.daras,"  says  Slipslop,  "  people  that  don't  see  all 


often  know  nothing.  Many  things  have  been  given 
away  in  our  family,  I  do  assure  you,  without 
her  knowledge.  I  have  heard  you  say  in  the 
pulpit  we  ought  not  to  brag;  but  indeed  I  can't 
avoid  saying,  if  she  had  kept  the  keys  herself,  the 
poor  would  have  wanted  many  a  cordial  which  I 
have  let  them  have.  As  for  my  late  master,  he  was 
as  worthy  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and  would  have 
done  infinite  good  if  he  had  not  been  controlled ; 
but  he  loved  a  quiet  life,  heaven  rest  his  soul !  I 
am  confidous  he  is  there,  and  enjoys  a  quiet  life, 
which  some  folks  would  not  allow  him  here." — 
Adams  answered,  "  he  had  never  heard  this  before, 
and  was  mistaken  if  she  herself  (for  he  remem- 
bered she  used  to  commend  her  mistress  and  blame 
her  master)  had  not  formerly  been  of  another 
opinion."  "  I  don't  know,"  replied  she,  "  what  I 
might  once  think  ;  but  now  I  am  confidous  matters 
are  as  I  tell  you ;  the  world  will  shortly  see  who  hath 
been  deceived  ;  for  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  but  that 
it  is  wondersome  how  some  people  can  carry  all 
things  with  a  grave  face." 

Thus  Mr.  Adams  and  she  discoursed,  till  they 
came  opposite  to  a  great  house  which  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  road  :  a  lady  in  the  coach,  spying 
it,  cried,  "  Yonder  lives  the  unfortunate  Leonora, 
if  one  may  justly  call  a  woman  unfortunate  whom 
we  must  own  at  the  same  time  guilty  and  the  author 
of  her  own  calamity."  This  was  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  in- 
deed it  did  that  of  the  whole  company,  who  jointly 
solicited  the  lady  to  acquaint  them  with  Leonora's 
history,  since  it  seemed,  by  what  she  had  said,  to 
contain  something  remarkable. 

The  lady,  who  was  perfectly  well  bred,  did  not 
require  many  entreaties,  and,  having  only  wished 
their  entertainment  might  make  amends  for  the 
company's  attention,  she  began  in  the  following 
manner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  history  of  Leonora,  or  the  unfortunate  jilt. 

LEONORA  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune ;  she  was  tall  and  well-shaped,  with  a  spright- 
liness  in  her  countenance  which  often  attracts  be- 
yond more  regular  features  joined  with  an  insipid 
air :  nor  is  this  kind  of  beauty  less  apt  to  deceive 
than  allure  ;  the  good  humour  which  it  indicates  be- 
ing often  mistaken  for  good  nature,  and  the  vivacity 
for  true  understanding. 

Leonora,  who  was  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
lived  with  an  aunt  of  her's  in  a  town  in  the  north  of 
England.  She  was  an  extreme  lover  of  gaiety,  and 
very  rarely  missed  a  ball  or  any  other  public  assem- 
bly ;  where  she  had  frequent  opportunities  of  satis- 
fying a  greedy  appetite  of  vanity,  with  the  preference 
which  was  given  her  by  the  men  to  almost  every 
other  woman  present. 

Among  many  young  fellows  who  were  particular 
in  their  gallantries  towards  her,  Horatio  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  her  eyes  beyond  all  his  com- 
petitors ;  she  danced  with  more  than  ordinary  gaiety 
when  he  happened  to  be  her  partner ;  neither  the 
"airness  of  the  evening,  nor  the  music  of  the  night- 
ngale,  could  lengthen  her  walk  like  his  company. 
She  affected  no  longer  to  understand  the  civilities 
of  others  ;  whilst  she  inclined  so  attentive  an  ear 
o  every  compliment  of  Horatio,  that  she  often 
smiled  even  when  it  was  too  delicate  for  her  com- 
nrehension. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  says  Adams,  "  who  was  this 
squire  Horatio  1" 

Horatio,  says  the  lady,  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
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a  good  family,  bred  to  the  law,  and  had  been  some 
few  years  called  to  the  degree  of  a  barrister.  His 
face  and  person  were  such  as  the  generality  allowed 
handsome ;  but  he  had  a  dignity  in  his  air  very 
rarely  to  be  seen.  His  temper  was  of  the  saturnine 
complexion,  and  without  the  least  taint  of  morose- 
ness.  He  had  wit  and  humour,  with  an  inclination 
to  satire,  which  he  indulged  rather  too  much. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  contracted  the  most  vio- 
lent passion  for  Leonora,  was  the  last  person  who 
perceived  the  probability  of  its  success.  The  whole 
town  had  made  the  match  for  him  before  he  himself 
had  drawn  a  confidence  from  her  actions  sufficient  to 
mention  his  passion  to  her ;  for  it  was  his  opinion 
(and  perhaps  he  was  there  in  the  right)  that  it  is 
highly  impolitic  to  talk  seriously  of  love  to  a  woman 
before  you  have  made  such  a  progress  in  her  affec- 
tions, that  she  herself  expects  and  desires  to  hear 
it. 

But  whatever  diffidence  the  fears  of  a  lover  may 
create,  which  are  apt  to  magnify  every  favour  con- 
ferred on  a  rival,  and  to  see  the  little  advances  to- 
wards themselves  through  the  other  end  of  the  per- 
spective, it  was  impossible  that  Horatio's  passion 
should  so  blind  his  discernment  as  to  prevent  his 
conceiving  hopes  from  the  behaviour  of  Leonora, 
whose  fondness  for  him  was  now  as  visible  to  an  in- 
different person  in  their  company  as  his  for  her. 

"  I  never  knew  any  of  these  forward  sluts  come  to 
good"  (says  the  lady  who  refused  Joseph's  entrance 
into  the  coach),  "nor  shall  I  wonder  at  anything  she 
doth  in  the  sequel." 

The  lady  proceeded  in  her  story  thus :  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  gay  conversation  in  the  walks  one 
evening,  when  Horatio  whispered  Leonora,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  take  a  turn  or  two  with  her  in  pri- 
vate, for  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to 
her  of  great  consequence.  "  Are  you  sure  it  is  of 
consequence  1"  said  she,  smiling.  "  I  hope,"  an- 
swered he,  "  you  will  think  so  too,  since  the  whole 
future  happiness  of  my  life  must  depend  on  the 
event." 

Leonora,  who  very  much  suspected  what  was 
coming,  would  have  deferred  it  till  another  time ; 
but  Horatio,  who  had  more  than  half  conquered  the 
difficulty  of  speaking  by  the  first  motion,  was  so 
very  importunate,  that  she  at  last  yielded,  and, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  company,  they  turned  aside 
into  an  unfrequented  walk. 

They  had  retired  far  out  of  the  sight  of  the  com- 
pany, both  maintaining  a  strict  silence.  At  last 
Horatio  made  a  full  stop,  and  taking  Leonora,  who 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  gently  by  the  hand,  he 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  then,  looking  on  her  eyes 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  he  cried  out  in 
a  faltering  accent,  "  O  Leonora !  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  declare  to  you  on  what  the  future  happiness 
of  my  life  must  be  founded !  Must  I  say,  there  is 
something  belonging  to  you  which  is  a  bar  to  my 
happiness,  and  which  unless  you  will  part  with,  I 
must  be  miserable  !" — "  What  can  that  bel"  replied 
Leonora.  "No  wonder,"  said  he,  "  you  are  surprised 
that  I  should  make  an  objection  to  anything  which 
is  yours  :  yet  sure  you  may  guess,  since  it  is  the  only 
one  which  the  riches  of  the  world,  if  they  were 
mine,  should  purchase  of  me.  Oh,  it  is  that  which 
you  must  part  with  to  bestow  all  the  rest !  Can 
Leonora,  or  rather  will  she,  doubt  longer  1  Let  me 
then  whisper  it  in  her  ears — It  is  your  name, 
madam.  It  is  by  parting  with  that,  by  your  conde- 
scension to  be  for  ever  mine,  which  must  at  once 
prevent  me  from  being  the  most  miserable,  and  will 
render  me  the  happiest  of  mankind." 

Leonora,  covered  with  blushes,  and  with  as  angry 


a  look  as  she  could  possibly  put  on,  told  him,  "that 
had  she  suspected  what  his  declaration  would  have 
been,  he  should  not  have  decoyed  her  from  her  com- 
pany ;  that  he  had  so  surprised  and  frighted  her, 
that  she  begged  him  to  convey  her  back  as  quick  as 
possible ;"  which  he,  trembling  very  near  as  much 
as  herself,  did. 

"  More  fool  he,"  cried  Slipslop ;  "  it  is  a  sign  he 
knew  very  little  of  our  sect." — "  Truly,  madam," 
said  Adams,  "I  think  you  are  in  the  right:  I  should 
have  insisted  to  know  a  piece  of  her  mind,  when  I 
had  carried  matters  so  far."  But  Mrs.  Graveairs 
desired  the  lady  to  omit  all  such  fulsome  stuff  in  her 
story,  for  that  it  made  her  sick. 

Well  then,  madam,  to  be  as  concise  as  possible, 
said  the  lady,  many  weeks  had  not  passed  after  this 
interview  before  Horatio  and  Leonora  were  what 
they  call  on  a  good  footing  together.  All  ceremonies 
except  the  last  were  now  over ;  the  Avritings  were 
now  drawn,  and  everything  was  in  the  utmost 
forwardness  preparative  to  the  putting  Horatio  in 
possession  of  all  his  wishes.  I  will,  if  you  please, 
repeat  you  a  letter  from  each  of  them,  which  I  have 
got  by  heart,  and  which  will  give  you  no  small  idea 
of  their  passion  on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  Graveairs  objected  to  hearing  these  letters; 
but,  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  carried  against  her 
by  all  the  rest  in  the  coach  ;  parson  Adams  contend- 
ing for  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 

HORATIO    TO    LEONORA. 

"  How  vain,  most  adorable  creature,  is  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure in  the  absence  of  an  object  to  which  the  mind  is  entirely 
devoted,  unless  it  have  some  relation  to  that  object !  I  was 
last  night  condemned  to  the  society  of  men  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing, which,  however  agreeable  it  might  have  formerly  been  to 
me,  now  only  gave  me  a  suspicion  that  they  imputed  my  ab- 
sence in  conversation  to  the  true  cause.  For  which  reason, 
when  your  engagements  forbid  me  the  ecstatic  happiness  of 
seeing  you,  I  am  always  desirous  to  be  alone;  since  my  senti- 
ments for  Leonora  are  so  delicate,  that  I  cannot  bear  'the  ap- 
prehension of  another's  prying  into  those  delightful  endear- 
ments with  which  the  warm  imagination  of  a  lover  will  some- 
times indulge  him,  and  which  I  suspect  my  eyes  then  betray. 
To  fear  this  discovery  of  our  thoughts  may  perhaps  appear  too 
ridiculous  a  nicety  to  minds  not  susceptible  of  all  the  tender- 
ness of  this  delicate  passion.  And  surely  we  shall  suspect 
there  are  few  such,  when  we  consider  that  it  requires  every 
human  virtue  to  exert  itself  in  its  full  extent;  since  the  be- 
loved, whose  happiness  it  ultimately  respects,  may  give  us 
charming  opportunities  of  being  brave  in  her  defence,  gene- 
rous to  her  wants,  compassionate  to  her  afflictions,  grateful  to 
her  kindness ;  and  in  the  same  manner  of  exercising  every 
other  virtue,  which  lie  who  would  not  do  to  any  degree,  and 
that  with  the  utmost  rapture,  can  never  deserve  the  n;\;, 
lover.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  delicate  modesty  of 
your  mind  that  I  cultivate  it  so  purely  in  my  own  ;  and  it  is 
that  which  will  sufficiently  suggest  to  you  the  uneasiness  1 
bear  from  those  liberties  which  men  to  whom  the  world  allow 
politeness  will  sometimes  give  themselves  on  these  occasions. 

"  Can  I  tell  you  with  what  eagerness  I  expect  the  arrival  of 
that  blessed  day,  when  I  shall  experience  the  falsehood  of  a 
common  assertion,  that  the  greatest  human  happiness  <•• 
in  hope?  A  doctrine  which  no  person  had  ever  stronger 
reasons  to  believe  than  myself  at  present,  since  none  ever 
tasted  such  bliss  as  tires  my" bosom  with  the  thoughts  of  spend- 
ing my  future  days  with  such  a  companion,  and  thati-\ery 
action  of  my  life  will  have  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  con- 
ducing to  your  happiness." 

LEONORA   TO    HORATIO.* 

"  THE  refinement  of  your  mind  lias  been  so  evidently  proved 
by  every  word  and  action  ever  since  I  had  the  first  pleasure  "!' 
knowing  you,  that  I  thought  it  impossible  my  good  opinion  of 
Horatio  could  have  been  heightened  to  any  additional  \ ., 
merit.    This  very  thought  was  my  amusement  when  I  re 
your  last  letter,  which,  when   1  opened,  I  confess  I  >vas  >ur 
prised  to  tind  the  ilelicate   sentiments   expressed   there  so   far 
exceeding  what  I  thought  could  come  even  from  you  (al" 
1  know  all  the  generous  principles  human  nature  is  rapalile  of 
are  centered  in  your  breast),  that  words   cannot   paint  what  1 
feel  on  the  rellection  that  my  happiness  shall  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  your  actions. 

"Oh,  Horatio!   what  a  life  must  that  be,  where  the  meanest 


*  This  letter  was  written  by  -i  young  lady  on  reading   the 
former. 
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imestfc  cares  are  sweetened  by  the  pleasing  consideration 
at  the  man  on  earth  who  best  deserves,  and  to  whom  you  are 
ost  inclined  to  give  your  affections,  is  to  reap  either  profit  or 
easnre  from  all  you  do  '.  In  such  a  case,  toils  must  be 
rned  into  diversions,  and  nothing  but  the  unavoidable  in- 
nvenieuces  of  life  can  make  us  remember  that  we  are 
ortal. 

"  If  the  solitary  turn  of  yonr  thonchts,  and  the  desire  of 
eping  them  undiscovered,  makes  even  the  conversation  of 
en  of  wit  and  learniuz  tedions  to  you,  what  anxious  hours 
as*  I  sj>end,  who  am  condemned  by"  custom  to  the  conversa- 
m  of  women,  whose  natural  curiosity  leads  them  to  pry  into 
ray  thoughts,  and  whose  envy  can  never  suffer  Horatio  s 
art  to  be  possessed  by  any  one",  without  forcing  them  into 
ilicious  designs  against  the  person  who  is  so  happy  as  to 
But.  indeed,  if  ever  envy  can  possibly  have  any 
rnse,  or  even  alleviation,  it  is  in  this  case,  where  the  good 
so  great,  that  it  must  be  equally  natural  to  all  to  wish  it  for 
iu*<-ivos  :  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  own  it :  and  to  your  merit, 
•ratio,  I  am  oblised,  that  prevents  my  being  in  that  most 
easy  of  all  the  situations  I  can  fisure  in  my  imagination,  of 
ing  led  by  inclination  to  love  the  person  whom  my  own 
Igment  forces  me  to  condemn." 

Matters  -were  in  so  great  forwardness  between 
is  fond  couple,  that  the  day  was  fixed  for  their 
arriage,  and  was  now  within  a  fortnight,  when  the 
ssions  chanced  to  be  held  for  that  county  in  a  town 
out  twenty  miles'  distance  from  that  which  is  the 
ene  of  our  story.  It  seems,  it  is  usual  for  the 
ung  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  repair  to  these  ses- 
ns  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  profit  as  to  show 
eir  parts  and  learn  the  law  of  the  justices  of  peace ; 
r  which  purpose  one  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  of 
the  justices  is  appointed  speaker,  or  chairman,  as 
y  modestly  call  it,  and  he  reads  them  a  lecture, 
d  instructs  them  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  law. 
"  You  are  here  guilty  of  a  little  mistake,"  says 
lams,  "  which,  if  you  please,  I  will  correct :  I  have 
ended  at  one  of  these  quarter-sessions,  where  I 
served  the  counsel  taught  the  justices,  instead  of 
irning  anything  of  them." 

Jt  is  not  very  material,  said  the  lady.  Hither  re- 
ired  Horatio,  who,  as  he  hoped  by  his  profession 
advance  his  fortune,  which  was  not  at  present 
ry  large,  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  Leonora,  he  re- 
Ted  to  spare  no  pains,  nor  lose  any  opportunity  of 
proving  or  advancing  himself  in  it. 
The  same  afternoon  in  which  he  left  the  town,  as 
•onora  stood  at  her  window,  a  coach  and  six  passed 
,  which  she  declared  to  be  the  completest,  gen- 
ilest,  prettiest  equipage  she  ever  saw  ;  adding 
sse  remarkable  words,  "  O,  I  am  in  love  with  that 
uipage !"  which,  though  her  friend  Florella  at 
it  time  did  not  greatly  regard,  she  hath  since  re- 
mbered. 

In  the  evening  an  assembly  was  held,  which 
onora  honoured  with  her  company ;  but  intended 
pay  her  Horatio  the  compliment  of  refusing  to 
nee  in  his  absence. 

O,  why  have  not  women  as  good  resolution  to 
untain  their  vows  as  they  have  often  good  incli- 
tions  in  making  them  1 

The  gentleman  who  owned  the  coach  and  six  came 
the  assembly.  His  clothes  were  as  remarkablv 
e  as  his  equipage  could  be.  He  soon  attracted  the 
es  of  the  company ;  all  the  smarts,  all  the  silk 
ustcoats  with  silver  and  gold  edgings,  were  eclipsed 
an  instant. 

"  Madam,"  says  Adams,  "  if  it  be  not  impertinent, 
rhould  be  glad  to  know  how  this  gentleman  was 


Sir,  answered  the  lady,  I  have  been  told  he 
d  on  a  cut  velvet  coat  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  lined 
th  a  pink  satin,  embroidered  all  over  with  gold ; 
waistcoat,  which  was  cloth  of  silver,  was  em- 
Didered  with  gold  likewise.  I  cannot  be  parti- 
lar  as  to  the  rest  of  his  dress  ;  but  it  was  all  in  the 
ench  fashion  for  Bellarmine  (that  was  his  name) 
.s  just  arrived  from  Paris. 


This  fine  figure  did  not  more  entirely  engase  the 
eyes  of  every  lady  in  the  assembly  than  Leonora  did 
his.  He  had  scarce  beheld  her,  but  he  stood  mo- 
tionless and  fixed  as  a  statue,  or  at  least  would  have 
done  so  if  good  breeding  had  permitted  him.  How- 
ever, he  carried  it  so  far  before  he  had  power  to 
correct  himself,  that  every  person  in  the  room  easily 
discovered  where  his  admiration  was  settled.  The 
other  ladies  began  to  single  out  their  former  partners, 
all  perceiving  who  would  be  Bellarmine's  choice ; 
which  they  however  endeavoured,  by  alj  possible 
means,  to  prevent :  many  of  them  saying  to  Leonora, 
"  O  madam !  I  suppose  we  shan't  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  dance  to-night ;"  and  then  crying  out, 
in  Bellarmine's  hearing,  "  O  !  Leonora  will  not 
dance,  I  assure  you  :  her  partner  is  not  here."  One 
maliciously  attempted  to  prevent  her,  by  sending  a 
disagreeable  fellow  to  ask  her,  that  so  she  might  be 
obliged  either  to  dance  with  him,  or  sit  down ;  but 
this  scheme  proved  abortive. 

Leonora  saw  b^erself  admired  by  the  fine  stranger, 
and  envied  by  every  woman  present.  Her  little 
heart  began  to  flutter  within  her,  and  her  head  was 
agitated  with  a  convulsive  motion :  she  seemed  as  if 
she  would  speak  to  several  of  her  acquaintance,  but 
had  nothing  to  say ;  for,  as  she  would  not  mention 
her  present  triumph,  so  she  could  not  disengage  her 
thoughts  one  moment  from  the  contemplation  of  it. 
She  had  never  tasted  anything  like  this  happiness.  She 
had  before  known  what  it  was  to  torment  a  single 
woman ;  but  to  be  hated  and  secretly  cursed  by  a  whole 
assembly  was  a  joy  reserved  for  this  blessed  moment. 
As  this  vast  profusion  of  ecstacy  had  confounded  her 
understanding,  so  there  was  nothing  so  foolish  as 
her  behaviour :  she  played  a  thousand  childish  tricks, 
distorted  her  person  into  several  shapes,  and  her  face 
into  several  laughs,  without  any  reason.  In  a  word, 
her  carriage  was  as  absurd  as  her  desires,  which  were 
to  affect  an  insensibility  of  the  stranger's  admiration, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  triumph,  from  that  admira- 
tion, over  every  woman  in  the  room. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  Bellarmine,  having  in- 
quired who  she  was,  advanced  to  her,  and  with  a 
low  bow  begged  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her, 
which  she,  with  as  low  a  curtesy,  immediately  granted. 
She  danced  with  him  all  night,  and  enjoyed  perhaps 
the  highest  pleasure  that  she  was  capable  of  feeling. 

At  these  words,  Adams  fetched  a  deep  groan, 
which  frighted  the  ladies,  who  told  him,  "they 
hoped  he  was  not  ill."  He  answered,  "  he  groaned 
only  for  the  folly  of  Leonora." 

Leonora  retired  (continued  the  lady)  about  six 
in  the  morning,  but  not  to  rest.  She  tumbled  and 
tossed  in  her  bed,  with  very  short  intervals  of  sleep, 
and  those  entirely  filled  with  dreams  of  the  equi- 
"page  and  fine  clothes  she  had  seen,  and  the  balls, 
operas,  and  ridottos,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

In  the  afternoon  Bellarmine,  in  the  dear  coach 
and  six,  came  to  wait  on  her.  He  was  indeed 
charmed  with  her  person,  and  was,  on  inquiry,  so 
well  pleased  with  the  circumstances  of  her  father 
(for  he  himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  finery,  was 
not  quite  so  rich  as  a  Croesus  or  an  Attalus). — "  At- 
talus,"  says  Mr.  Adams  :  "  but  pray  how  came  you 
acquainted  with  these  names?"  The  lady  smiled  at 
the  question,  and  proceeded.  He  was  so  pleased, 
I  say,  that  he  resolved  to  make  his  addresses  to  her 
directly.  He  did  so  accordingly,  and  that  with  so 
much  warmth  and  briskness,  that  he  quickly  baffled 
her  weak  repulses,  and  obliged  the  lady  to  refer 
him  to  her  father,  who,  she  knew,  would  quickly 
declare  in  favour  of  a  coach  and  six. 

Thus  what  Horatio  had  by  sighs  and  tears,  love 
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and  tenderness,  been  so  long  obtaining,  the  French- 
English  Bellarmine  with  gaiety  and  gallantry  pos- 
sessed himself  of  in  an  instant.  In  other  words, 
what  modesty  had  employed  a  full  year  in  raising, 
impudence  demolished  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  Adams  groaned  a  second  time ;  but  the 
ladies,  who  began  to  smoke  him,  took  no  notice. 

From  the  opening  of  the  assembly  till  the  end 
of  Bellarmine's  visit,  Leonora  had  scarce  once 
thought  of  Horatio  ;  t»ut  he  now  began,  though  an 
unwelcome  guest,  to  enter  into  her  mind.  She 
wished  she  had  seen  the  charming  Bellarmine  and 
his  charming  equipage  before  matters  had  gone  so 
far.  "  Yet  why,"  says  she,  "should  I  wish  to  have 
seen  him  before  ;  or  what  signifies  it  that  I  have 
seen  him  now  1  Is  not  Horatio  my  lover,  almost 
my  husband  1  Is  he  not  as  handsome,  nay  hand- 
somer, than  Bellarmine  1  Ay,  but  Bellarmine  is 
the  genteeler,  and  the  finer  man ;  yes,  that  he  must 
be  allowed.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  that  certainly.  But  did 
not  I,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  love  Horatio 
more  than  all  the  world  1  Ay,  but  yesterday  I  had 
not  seen  Bellarmine.  But  doth  not  Horatio  dote  on 
me,  and  may  he  not  in  despair  break  his  heart  if  I 
abandon  him  1  Well,  and  hath  not  Bellarmine  a 
heart  to  break  tool  Yes,  but  I  promised  Horatio 
first ;  but  that  was  poor  Bellarmine's  misfortune  ; 
if  I  had  seen  him  first,  I  should  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred him.  Did  not  the  dear  creature  prefer  me  to 
every  woman  in  the  assembly,  when  every  she  was 
laying  out  for  him  1  When  was  it  in  Horatio's  power 
to  give  me  such  an  instance  of  affection  1  Can  he 
give  me  an  equipage,  or  any  of  those  things  which 
Bellarmine  will  make  me  mistress  off  How  vast  is 
the  difference  between  being  the  wife  of  a  poor 
counsellor  and  the  wife  of  one  of  Bellarmine's  for- 
tune !  If  I  marry  Horatio,  I  shall  triumph  over 
no  more  than  one  rival ;  but  by  marrying  Bellarmine 
I  shall  be  the  envy  of  all  my  acquaintance.  What 
happiness  !  But  can  I  suffer  Horatio  to  die?  for 
he  hath  sworn  he  cannot  survive  my  loss :  but  per- 
haps he  may  not  die  :  if  he  should,  can  I  prevent 
it  1  Must  I  sacrifice  myself  to  him  1  besides,  Bel- 
larmine may  be  as  miserable  for  me  too."  She  was 
thus  arguing  with  herself,  when  some  young  ladies 
called  her  to  the  walk,  and  a  little  relieved  her  anx- 
iety for  the  present. 

The  next  niorning  Bellarmine  breakfasted  with 
her  in  presence  of  her  aunt,  whom  he  sufficiently 
informed  of  his  passion  for  Leonora.  He  was  no 
sooner  withdrawn  than  the  old  lady  began  to  ad- 
vise her  niece  on  this  occasion.  "  You  see,  child," 
says  she,  "  what  fortune  hath  thrown  in  your  way  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  withstand  your  own  pre- 
ferment." Leonora,  sighing,  begged  her  not  to  men- 
tion any  such  thing,  when  she  knew  her  engage- 
ments to  Horatio.  "  Engagements  to  a  fig  !"  cried 
the  aunt ;  "  you  should  thank  Heaven  on  your  knees 
that  you  have  it  yet  in  your  power  to  break  them. 
Will  any  woman  hesitate  a  moment  whether  she 
shall  ride  in  a  Qoach  or  walk  on  foot  all  the  days 
of  her  life  1  But  Bellarmine  drives  six,  and  Horatio 
not  even  a  pair." — "  Yes,  but,  madam,  what  will 
the  world  say  1"  answered  Leonora  :  "  will  not 
they  condemn  met" — "The  world  is  always  on  the 
s'de  of  prudence,"  cries  the  aunt, "  and  would  surely 
condemn  you  if  you  sacrificed  your  interest  to  any 
motive  whatever.  O  !  I  know  the  world  very  well ; 
and  you  show  your  ignorance,  my  dear,  by  your  ob- 
jection. O'  my  conscience  !  the  world  is  wiser.  I 
have  lived  longer  in  it  than  you  ;  and  I  assure  you 
there  is  not  anything  worth  our  regard  besides 
money  ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  one  person  who  mar- 


ried from  other  considerations,  who  did  not  after- 
wards heartily  repent  it.  Besides,  if  we  examine 
the  two  men,  can  you  prefer  a  sneaking  fellow,  who 
hath  been  bred  at  the  university,  to  a  fine  gentle- 
man just  come  from  his  travels  1  All  the  world  must 
allow  Bellarmine  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  positively 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  handsome  man." — "  Per- 
haps, madam,  I  should  not  doubt,  if  I  knew  how 
to  be  handsomely  off  with  the  other." — "  O  !  leave 
that  to  me,"  says  the  aunt.  "You  know  your 
father  hath  not  been  acquainted  with  the  affair.  In- 
deed, for  my  part  I  thought  it  might  do  well  enough, 
not  dreaming  of  such  an  offer  ;  but  I'll  disengage  j 
you :  leave  me  to  give  the  fellow  an  answer.  I 
warrant  you  shall  have  no  farther  trouble." 

Leonora  was  at  length  satisfied  with  her  aunt's 
reasoning ;  and  Bellarmine  supping  with  her  that 
evening,  it  was  agreed  he  should  the  next  morning 
go  to  her  father  and  propose  the  match,  which  she 
consented  should  be  consummated  at  his  return. 

The  aunt  retired  soon  after  supper ;  and,  the 
lovers  being  left  together,  Bellarmine  began  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  Yes,  madam  ;  this  coat,  I  as- 
sure you,  was  made  at  Paris,  and  I  defy  the  best 
English  tailor  even  to  imitate  it.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  can  cut,  madam;  they  can't  cut.  If  you 
observe  how  this  skirt  is  turned,  and  this  sleeve  :  a 
clumsy  English  rascal  can  do  nothing  like  it.  Pray, 
how  do  you  like  my  liveries  1'"  Leonora  answered, 
"  she  thought  them  very  pretty." — "  All  French," 
says  he,  "  I  assure  you,  except  the  great-coats  ;  I 
never  trust  anything  more  than  a  great-coat  to  an 
Englishman.  You  know  one  must  encourage  our 
own  people  what  one  can,  especially  as,  before  I  had 
a  place,  I  was  in  the  country  interest,  he,  he,  he !  ' 
But  for  myself,  I  would  see  the  dirty  island  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  rather  than  wear  a  single  rag  of  Eng- 
lish work  about  me :  and  I  am  sure,  after  you  have 
made  one  tour  to  Paris,  you  will  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  your  own  clothes.  You 
can't  conceive  what  an  addition  a  French  dress 
would  be  to  your  beauty ;  I  positively  assure  you, 
at  the  first  opera  I  saw  since  I  came  over,  I  mis-  ! 
took  the  English  ladies  for  chambermaids,  he,  he, 
he!" 

With  such  sort  of  polite  discourse  did  the  gay 
Bellarmine  entertain  his  beloved  Leonora,  when 
the  door  opened  on  a  sudden,  and  Horatio  entered 
the  room.  Here  'tis  impossible  to  express  the  sur- 
prise of  Leonora. 

"  Poor  woman  !"  says  Mrs.  Slipslop,  "  what  a  ter- 
rible quandary  she  must  be  in!" — "Not  at  all," 
says  Mrs.  Graveairs  ;  "  such  sluts  can  never  be  con- 
founded."— "  She  must  have  then  more  than  Corin- 
thian assurance,"  said  Adams ;  "  ay,  more  than  Lais 
herself." 

A  long  silence,  continued  the  lady,  prevailed  in 
the  whole  company.  If  the  familiar  entrance  of 
Horatio  struck  the  greatest  astonishment  into  Bel- 
larmine, the  unexpected  presence  of  Bellarmine  no 
less  surprised  Horatio.  At  length  Leonora,  collect- 
ing all  the  spirit  she  was  mistress  of,  addressed  her- 
self to  the  latter,  and  pretended  to  wonder  nt  the 
reason  of  so  late  a  visit.  "  I  should,  indc'-d,"  :m- 
swered  he,  "have  made  some  apology  for  disturbing 
you  at  this  hour,  had  not  my  finding  you  in  company 
assured  me  I  do  not  break  in  upon  your  r< 
Bellarmine  rose  from  his  chair,  traversed  the  room 
in  a  minuet  step,  and  hummed  an  opera  tune; 
while  Horatio,  advancing  to  Leonora,  asked  her  in 
a  whisper  if  that  gentleman  was  not  a  relation  of 
hers  ;  to  which  she  answered  with  a  smile,  or  rather 
sneer,  "  No,  he  is  no  relation  of  mine  yet ;"  adding 
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"  she  could  not  guess  the  meaning  of  his  question." 
Horatio  told  her  softly,  "  It  did  not  arise  from  jea- 
lousy.' — il  Jealousy !  I  assure  you,  it  would  be  very 
strange  in  a  common  acquaintance  to  give  himself 
any  of  those  airs."  These  words  a  little  surprised 
Horatio  ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  Bellar- 
mine danced  up  to  the  lady  and  told  her,  "  he  feared 
he  interrupted  some  business  between  her  and  the 
gentleman." — "  I  can  have  no  business,"  said  she, 
with  the  gentleman,  nor  any  other,  which  need  be 
ny  secret  to  you." 

*'  You  '11  pardon  me,"  said  Horatio,  "  if  I  desire 
>  know  who  this  gentleman  is  who  is  to  be  en- 
usted  with  all  our  secrets." — "You'll  know  soon 
Bough,"  cries  Leonora  ;  but  I  can't  guess  what 
2crcts  can  ever  pass  between  us  of  such  mighty 
onsequence." — "  No,  madam  !"  cries  Horatio  ;  "  I 
m  sure  you  would  not  have  me  undersand  you  in 
irnest." — "  'Tis  indifferent  to  me,"  says  she,  "  how 
ou  understand  me  ;  but  I  think  so  unseasonable  a 
isit  is  difficult  to  be  understood  at  all,  at  least  when 
eople  find  one  engaged :  though  one's  servants  do 
ot  deny  one,  one  may  expect  a  well-bred  person 
iculd  soon  take  the  hint."  "  Madam,"  said  Ho- 
tio,  "  I  did  not  imagine  any  engagement  with  a 
ranger,  as  it  seems  this  gentlemen  is,  would  have 
ade  my  visit  impertinent,  or  that  any  such  cere- 
onies  were  to  be  preserved  between  persons  in  our 
tuation."  '•  Sure  you  are  in  a  dream,"  says  she, 
or  would  persuade  me  that  I  am  in  one.  I  know 
3  pretensions  a  common  acquaintance  can  have  to 
y  aside  the  ceremonies  of  good  breeding."  "  Sure," 
ys  he,  "  I  am  in  a  dream ;  for  it  is  impossible  I 
;ould  be  really  esteemed  a  common  acquaintance 
r  Leonora,  after  what  has  passed  between  us '." 
Passed  between  us !  Do  you  intend  to  affront  me 
fore  this  gentleman  1"  "  D — n  me,  affront  the 
dy,"  says  Bellarmine,  cocking  his  hat,  and  strut- 
ag  up  to  Horatio :  "  does  any  man  dare  affront 
is  lady  before  me,  d — nmel"  "  Hark'ee,  sir," 
ys  Horatio,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  lay  aside  that 
>rce  air ;  for  I  am  mightily  deceived  if  this  lady 
is  not  a  violent  desire  to  get  your  worship  a  good 
ubbing."  "  Sir,"  said  Bellarmine,  "  I  have  th'e 
inour  to  be  her  protector ;  and,  d — n  me,  if  I  un- 
rstand  your  meaning."  "  Sir,"  answered  Ho- 
tio,  "  she  is  rather  your  protectress;  but  give  your- 
If  no  more  airs,  for  you  see  I  am  prepared  for 
u  "  (shaking  his  whip  at  him).  "  Oh  !  serviteur 
ea  humble,"  says  Bellarmine  :  "  Je  row*  entend par- 
itement  bien."  At  which  time  the  aunt,  who  had 
;ard  of  Horatio's  visit,  entered  the  room,  and  soon 
tisfied  all  his  doubts.  She  convinced  him  that  he 
as  never  more  awake  in  his  life,  and  that  nothing 
ore  extraordinary  had  happened  in  his  three  days' 
>sence  than  a  small  alteration  in  the  affections  of 
lora  ;  who  now  burst  into  tears,  and  wondered 
hat  reason  she  had  given  him  to  use  her  in  so  bar- 
irous  a  manner.  Horatio  desired  Bellarmine  to 
ithdraw  with  him  ;  but  the  ladies  prevented  it  by 
ying  violent  hands  on  the  latter  ;  upon  which  the 
rmer  took  his  leave  without  any  great  ceremony, 
id  departed,  leaving  the  lady  with  his  rival  to  con- 
It  for  his  safety,  which  Leonora  feared  her  indis- 
etion  might  have  endangered  ;  but  the  aunt  com- 
rted  her  with  assurances  that  Horatio  would  not 
mture  his  person  against  so  accomplished  a  cavalier 
Bellarmine,  and  that,  being  a  lawyer,  he  would 
ek  revenge  in  his  own  way,  and  the  most  they  had 
1  apprehend  from  him  was  an  action. 
They  at  length  therefore  agreed  to  permit  Bellar- 
ine  to  retire  to  his  lodgings,  having  first  settled  all 
alters  relating  to  the  journey  which  he  was  to 
idertake  In  the  morning,  and  their  preparations 
r  the  nuptials  at  his  return. 


But,  alas !  as  wise  men  have  observed,  the  seat  of 
valour  is  not  the  countenance ;  and  many  a  grave 
and  plain  man  will,  on  a  just  provocation,  betake 
himself  to  that  mischievous  metal,  cold  iron  ;  while 
men  of  a  fiercer  brow,  and  sometimes  with  that  em- 
blem of  courage,  a  cockade,  will  more  prudently  de- 
cline it. 

Leonora  was  awaked  in  the  morning,  from  a  vi- 
sionary coach  and  sis,  with  the  dismal  account  that 
Bellarmine  was  run  through  the  body  by  Horatio  ; 
that  he  lay  languishing  at  an  inn,  and  the  surgeons 
had  declared  the  wound  mortal.  She  immediately 
•  leaped  out  of  the  bed,  danced  about  the  room  in  a 
frantic  manner,  tore  her  hair  and  beat  her  breast  in 
all  the  agonies  of  despair  ;  in  which  sad  condition 
her  aunt,  who  likewise  arose  at  the  news,  found  her. 
The  good  old  lady  applied  her  utmost  art  to  comfort 
her  niece.  She  told  her,  "  while  there  was  life  there 
was  hope  ;  but  that  if  he  should  die  her  affliction 
would  be  of  no  service  to  Bellarmine,  and  would 
only  expose  herself,  which  might,  probably,  keep 
her  some  time  without  any  future  offer;  that,  as 
matters  had  happened,  her  wisest  way  would  be  to 
think  no  more  of  Bellarmine,  but  to  endeavour  to 
regain  the  affections  of  Horatio."  "  Speak  not  to 
me,"  cried  the  disconsolate  Leonora ;  is  it  not  owing 
to  me  that  poor  Bellarmine  has  lost  his  life  t  Have 
not  these  cursed  charms  (at  which  words  she  looked 
stedfastly  in  the  glass)  been  the  ruin  of  the  most 
charming  man  of  this  age  ?  Can  I  ever  bear  to  con- 
template my  own  face  again  (with  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  glass)  1  Am  I  not  the  murderess  of  the 
finest  gentleman  t  No  other  woman  in  the  town 
could  have  made  any  impression  on  him."  "  Never 
think  of  things  past,"  cries  the  aunt :  "  think  of  re- 
gaining the  affections  of  Horatio."  "  What  reason," 
said  the  niece,  "  have  I  to  hope  he  would  for- 
give me  1  No,  I  have  lost  him  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  it  was  your  wicked  advice  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  all ;  you  seduced  me,  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tions, to  abandon  poor  Horatio  (at  which  words  she 
burst  into  tears)  ;  you  prevailed  upon  me,  whether 
I  would  or  no,  to  give  up  my  affections  for  him ; 
had  it  not  been  for  you  Bellarmine  never  would 
have  entered  into  my  thoughts ;  had  not  his  ad- 
dresses been  backed  by  your  persuasions  they  never 
would  have  made  any  impression  on  me  ;  I  should 
have  defied  all  the  fortune  and  equipage  in  the 
world ;  but  it  was  you,  it  was  you,  who  got  the 
better  of  my  youth  and  simplicity,  and  forced  me  to 
lose  my  dear  Horatio  for  ever." 

The  aunt  was  almost  borne  down  with  this  tor- 
rent of  words ;  she  however  rallied  all  the  strength 
she  could,  and,  drawing  her  mouth  up  in  a  purse, 
began :  "  I  am  not  surprised,  niece,  at  this  ingra- 
titude. Those  who  advise  young  women  for  their 
interest  must  always  expect  such  a  return :  I  am 
convinced  my  brother  will  thank  me  for  breaking 
off  your  match  with  Horatio  at  any  rate." — "  That 
may  not  be  in  your  power  yet,"  answered  Leonora, 
"  though  it  is  very  ungrateful  in  you  to  desire  or 
attempt  it,  after  the  presents  you  have  received  from 
him."  (For  indeed  true  it  is,  that  many  presents, 
and  some  pretty  valuable  ones,  had  passed  from 
Horatio  to  the  old  lady ;  but  as  true  it  is,  that 
Bellarmine,  when  he  breakfasted  with  her  and  her 
niece,  had  complimented  her  with  a  brilliant  from 
his  finger,  of  much  greater  value  than  all  she  had 
touched  of  the  other.) 

The  aunt's  gall  was  on  float  to  reply,  when  a  ser- 
vant brought  a  letter  into  the  room,  which  Leonora, 
hearing  it  came  from  Bellarmine,  with  great  eager- 
ness opened,  and  read  as  follows  : 
"  MOST  DIVINE  CBEATUBB, — The  wound  which  I   fear   you 
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have  heard  I  received  from  my  rival  i<  not  like  to  be  so  fatal 
as  those  shot  into  my  heart  which  have  been  tired  trom  your 
eyes,  tout  brilliant.  Those  are  the  only  cannons  by  which  I  am 
to  fall ;  for  my  surgeon  gives  me  hopes  of  being  soon  able  to 
attend  your  riielle;  till  when,  unless  you  would  do  me  an 
honour  which  I  have  scarce  the  hardiesse  to  think  of,  your  ab- 
sence will  be  the  greatest  anguish  which  can  be  felt  by,  madam, 
arer.  tuute  I  •  respecte  in  the  world,  your  most  obedient,  most 
absolute -devote,  BELLABMINE." 

As  soon  as  Leonora  perceived  such  hopes  of  Bel- 
larmine's  recovery,  and  that  the  gossip  Fame  had, 
according  to  custom,  so  enlarged  his  danger,  she 
presently  abandoned  all  further  thoughts  of  Horatio, 
and  was  soon  reconciled  to  her  aunt,  who  received 
her  again  into  favour,  with  a  more  Christian  forgive- 
ness than  we  generally  meet  with.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  she  might  be  a  little  alarmed  at  the  hints 
which  her  niece  had  given  her  concerning  the  pre- 
sents. She  might  apprehend  such  rumours,  should 
they  get  abroad,  might  injure  a  reputation  which, 
by  frequenting  church  twice  a-day,  and  preserving 
the  utmost  rigour  and  strictness  in  her  countenance 
and  behaviour  for  many  years,  she  had  established. 

Leonora's  passion  returned  now  for  Bellarmine 
with  greater  force,  after  its  small  relaxation,  than 
ever.  She  proposed  to  her  aunt  to  make  him  a 
visit  in  his  confinement,  which  the  old  lady,  with 
great  and  commendable  prudence,  advised  her  to 
decline :  "  For,"  says  she,  "  should  any  accident 
intervene  to  prevent  your  intended  match,  too  for- 
ward a  behaviour  with  this  lover  may  injure  you 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  Every  woman,  till  she  is 
married,  ought  to  consider  of,  and  provide  against, 
the  possibility  of  the  affair's  breaking  off."  Leonora 
said,  "  she  should  be  indifferent  to  whatever  might 
happen  in  such  a  case ;  for  she  had  now  so  abso- 
lutely placed  her  affections  on  this  dear  man  (so  she 
called  him),  that,  if  it  was  her  misfortune  to  lose 
him,  she  should  for  ever  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
mankind."  She  therefore  resolved  to  visit  him, 
notwithstanding  all  the  prudent  advice  of  her  aunt 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  very  afternoon  executed 
her  resolution. 

The  lady  was  proceeding  in  her  story,  when  the 
coach  drove  into  the  inn  where  the  company  were 
to  dine,  sorely  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  ears  were  the  most  hungry  part  about  him  ; 
he  being,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  guess,  of  an 
insatiable  curiosity,  and  heartily  desirous  of  hear- 
ing the  end  of  this  amour,  though  he  professed  he 
could  scarce  wish  success  to  a  lady  of  so  inconstant 
a  disposition. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  dreadful  quarrel  which  happened  at  the  inn  where  the  com- 
pany dined,  with  its  bloody  consequences  to  Mr.  Adams. 

As  soon  as  the  passengers  had  alighted  from  the 
coach,  Mr.  Adams,  as  was  his  custom,  made  di- 
rectly to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Joseph  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  and  the  hostess  anointing  his  leg  ; 
for  the  horse  which  Mr.  Adams  had  borrowed  of 
his  clerk  had  so  violent  a  propensity  to  kneeling, 
that  one  would  have  thought  it  had  been  his  trade, 
as  well  as  his  master's  ;  nor  would  he  always  give 
any  notice  of  such  his  intention  ;  he  was  often 
found  on  his  knees  when  the  rider  least  expected  it. 
This  foible,  however,  was  of  no  great  inconvenience 
to  the  parson,  who  was  accustomed  to  it ;  and,  as 
his  legs  almost  touched  the  ground  when  he  be- 
strode the  beast,  had  but  a  little  way  to  fall,  and 
threw  himself  forward  on  such  occasions  with  so 
much  dexterity  that  he  never  received  any  mischief; 
the  horse  and  he  frequently  rolling  many  paces'  dis- 
tance, and  afterwards  both  getting  up  and  meeting 
as  good  friends  as  ever. 


Poor  Joseph,  who  had  not  been  used  to  such 
s.ind  of  cattle,  though  an  excellent  horseman,  did 
lot  so  happily  disengage  himself;  but,  falling  with 
lis  leg  under  the  beast,  received  a  violent  contusion, 
to  which  the  good  woman  was,  as  we  have  said, 
applying  a  warm  hand,  with  some  camphorated 
spirits,  just  at  the  time  when  the  parson  entered  the 
titchen. 

He  had  scarce  expressed  his  concern  for  Joseph's 
misfortune  before  the  host  likewise  entered.  He 
was  by  no  means  of  Mr.  TOAV-WOUSC'S  gentle  dispo- 
sition ;  and  was,  indeed,  perfect  master  of  his  house, 
and  everything  in  it  but  his  guests. 

This  surly  fellow,  who  always  proportioned  his 
respect  to  the  appearance  of  a  traveller,  from  "  God 
bless  your  honour,"  down  to  plain  "  Coming  pre- 
sently," observing  his  wife  on  her  knees  to  a  foot- 
man, cried  out,  without  considering  his  circum- 
stances, "  What  a  pox  is  the  woman  about  1  why 
don't  you  mind  the  company  in  the  coach?  Go 
and  ask  them  what  they  will  have  for  dinner." 
"  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  you  know  they  can  have 
nothing  but  what  is  at  the  fire,  which  will  be  ready 
presently  ;  and  really  the  poor  young  man's  leg  is  very 
much  bruised."  At  which  words  she  fell  to  chafing 
more  violently  than  before  :  the  bell  then  happening 
to  ring,  he  damn'd  his  wife,  and  bid  her  go  in  to  the 
company,  and  not  stand  rubbing  there  all  day,  for 
he  did  not  believe  the  young  fellow's  leg  was  so  bad 
as  he  pretended ;  and  if  it  was,  within  twenty  miles 
he  would  find  a  surgeon  to  cut  it  off.  Upon  these 
words,  Adams  fetched  two  strides  across  the  room  ; 
and,  snapping  his  finger  over  his  head,  muttered 
aloud,  He  would  excommunicate  such  a  wretch  for 
a  farthing,  for  he  believed  the  devil  had  more 
humanity.  These  words  occasioned  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Adams  and  the  host,  in  which  there  were  two 
or  three  sharp  replies,  till  Joseph  bade  the  latter 
know  how  to  behave  himself  to  his  betters.  At 
which  the  host  (having  first  strictly  surveyed 
Adams),  scornfully  repeating  the  word  betters,  tlew 
into  a  rage,  and,  telling  Joseph  He  was  as  able  to 
walk  out  of  his  house  as  he  had  been  to  walk  into 
it,  offered  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him  ;  which  per- 
ceiving, Adams  dealt  him  so  sound  a  compliment 
over  his  face  with  his  fist,  that  the  blood  immedi- 
ately gushed  out  of  his  nose  in  a  stream.  The 
host,  being  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy, 
especially  by  a  person  of  Adams's  figure,  returned 
the  favour  with  so  much  gratitude,  that  the  par- 
son's nostrils  began  to  look  a  little  redder  than 
usual.  Upon  which  he  again  assailed  his  antago- 
nist, and  with  another  stroke  laid  him  sprawling  on 
the  floor. 

The  hostess,  who  was  a  better  wife  than  so  surly 
a  husband  deserved,  seeing  her  husband  all  bloody 
and  stretched  along,  hastened  presently  to  his  assist- 
ance, or  rather  to  revenge  the  blow,  which,  to  all 
appearance,  was  the  last  he  would  ever  receive  ; 
when,  lo!  a  pan  full  of  hog's  blood,  which  unluckily 
stood  on  the  dresser,  presented  itself  tirst  to  her 
hands.  She  seized  it  in  her  fury,  and,  without  any 
reflection,  discharged  if  into  the  parson's  face;  am! 
with  so  good  an  aim,  that  much  the  greater  part  first 
saluted  his  countenance,  and  trickled  thence  in  *» 
large  a  current  down  to  his  beard,  and  all  over  his- 
garments,  that  a  more  horrible  spectacle  was  hardly 
to  be  seen,  or  even  imagined.  All  which  was  per- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Slipslop,  who  entered  the  kitchen  at 
that  instant.  This  good  gentlewoman,  not  being  of 
a  temper  so  extremely  cool  and  patient  as  perhaps 
was  required  to  ask  many  questions  on  this  occasion, 
flew  with  great  impetuosity  at  the  hostess's  <?\\ 
which,  together  \vith  some  of  her  hair  she  plucked 
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rom  her  head  in  a  moment,  giving  her,  at  the  same 

ime,  several  hearty  cuffs  in  the  face  ;  which,  by  Ire- 

uent    practice   on   the   inferior   servants,    she   had 

rarnod  an  excellent  knack  of  delivering  with  a  good 

Pv>or    Joseph    could   hardly   rise    from    his 

air  ;  the  parson  was  employed  in  wiping  the  blood 

>m  his  eyes,  which  had  entirely  blinded  him  ;  and 

e  landlord  was  but  just  beginning  to  stir  ;  whilst 

rs.  Slipslop,  holding  down  the  landlady's  face  with 

r  left  band,  made  so  dexterous  a  use  of  her  right, 

.t  the  poor  woman  began  to  roar,  in  a  key  which 

armed  all  the  company  in  the  inn. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  inn,  at  this  time, 

sides  the  ladies  who   arrived  in  the  stage-coach, 

e  two  gmt'em  n  who  were  present  at  Mr.  Tow- 

mse's  when   Joseph  was  detained  for  his  horse's 

sat,  and  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have 

>ppe  1  at  the  alehouse  with   Adams.     There  was 

ewise  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  his  travels 

It-ily ;  all    whom   the    horrid   outcry  of  murder 
esently  brought  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  seve- 

combatants  were  found  in  the  postures  already 
scribed. 

It  was  now  no  di'Ticulty  to  put  an  end  to  the  fray, 
e  conquerors  lei.ig  satisfied  with  the  vengeance 
cy  hud  taken,  and  the  conquered  having  no 
petite  to  renew  the  fight.  The  principal  figure, 
which  engaged  the  eyes  of  all,  was  Adams, 
all  over  covered  with  blood,  which  the 
lole  company  concluded  to  be  his  own,  and  con- 
queutly  im:  gined  him  no  longer  for  this  world, 
ut  the  host,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  blow, 
d  was  risen  from  the  ground,  soon  delivered  them 
m  this  apprehension,  by  damning  his  wife  for 
istmg  the  hog's  puddings,  and  telling  her  all 
ould  have  been  very  well  if  she  had  not  intermed- 
ed,  like  a  b —  as  she  was ;  adding,  he  was  very 
ad  the  gentlewoman  had  paid  her,  though  not  half 
lat  she  deserved.  The  poor  woman  had  indeed 
•ed  much  the  worst ;  having,  besides  the  unmerci- 

cuffs  received,  lost  a  quantity  of  hair,  which  Mrs. 
ipslop  in  triumph  held  in  her  left  hand. 
The  traveller,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Grave- 
rs, desired  her  not  to  be  frightened ;  for  here  had 
en  only  a  little  boxing,  which  he  said,  to  their 
tgracia,  the  English  were  acciistomata  to :  adding, 
must  be,  however,  a  sight  somewhat  strange  to 
m,  who  was  just  come  from  Italy  ;  the  Italians  not 
ing  addicted  to  the  cuffardo,  but  bastonza,  says  he. 
e  then  went  up  to  Adams,  and,  telling  him  he 
oked  like  the  ghost  of  Othello,  bid  him  not  shake 
i  gory  locks  at  him,  for  he  could  not  say  he  did  it. 
lams  very  innocently  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  far 
m  accusing  you."  He  then  returned  to  the  lady, 
d  cried,  "  I  find  the  bloody  gentleman  is  uno  itisi- 
io  del  nullo  senso.  Dammata  di  me,  if  I  have  seen 
ih  a  spectacido  in  my  way  from  Viterbo." 
One  of  the  gentlemen  having  learned  from  the 
*t  the  occasion  of  this  bustle,  and  being  assured 

him   that   Adams   had    struck   the    first    blow, 
lispered  in  his  ear,  "  He  'd  warrant  he  would  re- 
ver."  — "  Recover!  master,"  said  the  host  smiling  : 
•es,  yes,  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  with  a  blow  or 
o  neither;  I   am  not  such  a  chicken  as  that." — 
?ugh  '."  said   the    gentleman,  "  I  mean  you  will 
:over  damages  in  that  action  which,  undoubtedly, 
u  intend  to  bring,  as  soon  as  a  writ  can  be  returned 
in  London  ;  for  you  look  like  a  man  of  too  much 
l.rit  and  courage  to  suifer  any   one   to  beat   you 
Ithout  bringing  your  action  against  him :  he  must 
I  a  scandalous  fellow  indeed   who  would  put  up 
th  a  drubbing  whilst  the  law  is  open  to  revenge 
besides,  he  hath  drawn  blood  from  you,  and  spoiled 
•ir  coat ;  and  the  jury  will  give  d'amages  for  that 


too.  An  excellent  new  coat  upon  my  word  ;  and 
now  not  worth  a  shilling!  I  don't  care,"  continued 
he,  "to  intermeddle  in  these  cases;  but  you  have  a 
right  to  my  evidence ;  and  if  I  am  sworn,  I  must 
speak  the  truth.  I  saw  you  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
and  blood  gushing  from  your  nostrils.  You  may 
take  your  own  opinion;  but  was  I  in  your  circum- 
stances, every  drop  of  my  blood  should  convey  an 
ounce  of  gold  into  my  pocket :  remember  I  don't 
advise  you  to  go  to  law;  but  if  your  jury  were 
Christians,  they  must  give  swingeing  damages. 
That 's  all." — "  Master,"  cried  the  host,  scratching 
his  head,  "  I  have  no  stomach  to  law,  I  thank  you. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  that  in  the  parish,  where 
two  of  my  neighbours  have  been  at  law  about  a 
house,  till  they  have  both  lawed  themselves  into  a 
gaol."  At  which  word  he  turned  about,  and  began  to 
inquire  again  after  his  hog's  puddings  ;  nor  would  it 
probably  have  been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  wife, 
that  she  spilt  them  in  his  defence,  had  not  some 
awe  of  the  company,  especially  of  the  Italian  tra- 
veller, who  was  a  person  of  great  dignity,  withheld 
his  r ; 

Whilst  one  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  was 
employed,  as  we  have  seen  him,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
landlord,  the  other  was  no  less  hearty  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Adams,  whom  he  advised  to  bring  his  action 
immediately.  He  said  the  assault  of  the  wife  was  in 
law  the  assault  of  the  husband,  for  they  were  but 
one  person  ;  and  he  was  liable  to  pay  damages,  which 
he  said  must  be  considerable,  where  so  bloody  a  dis- 
position appeared.  Adams  answered,  If  it  was  true 
that  they  were  but  one  person,  he  had  assaulted  the 
wife  ;  for  he  was  sorry  to  own  he  had  struck  the 
husband  the  first  blow.  "  I  am  sorry  you  own  it 
too,"  cries  the  gentleman  ;  for  it  could  not  possibly 
appear  to  the  court ;  for  here  was  no  evidence  pre- 
sent but  the  lame  man  in  the  chair,  whom  I  suppose 
to  be  your  friend,  and  would  consequently  say 
nothing  but  what  made  for  you/' — "  How,  sir," 
says  Adams,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  villain,  who 
would  prosecute  revenge  in  cold  blood,  and  use  un- 
justifiable means  to  obtain  it  ?  If  you  knew  me, 
and  my  order,  I  should  think  you  affronted  both." 
At  the  word  order,  the  gentleman  stared  (for  he  was 
too  bloody  to  be  of  any  modern  order  of  knights)  ; 
and,  turning  hastily  about,  said,  "  Every  man  knew 
his  own  business." 

Matters  being  now  composed,   the  company  re- 
tired to  their  several  apartments  ;  the  two  gentlemen 
congratulating  each  other  on  the  success  of  their  good 
offices  in  procuring  a  perfect  reconciliation  between 
the  contending  parties  ;  and  the  traveller  went  to  his 
repast,  crying,  "  as  the  Italian  poet  says, 
'  Je  r.'i  very  well  que  tufa  e  p-irc, 
So  send  up  dinner,  good  Boniface.'  " 

The  coachman  began  now  to  grow  importunate 
with  his  passengers,  whose  entrance  into  the  coach 
was  retarded  by  miss  Graveairs  insisting,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  all  the  rest,  that  she  would  not  ad- 
mit a  footman  into  the  coach  ;  for  poor  Joseph  was 
too  lame  to  mount  a  horse.  A  young  lady,  who  was, 
as  it  seems,  an  earl's  grand-daughter,  begged  it,  with 
almost  tears  in  her  eyes.  Mr.  Adams  prayed,  and 
Mrs.  Slipslop  scolded ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She 
said,  "  She  would  not  demean  herself  to  ride  with  a 
f  lotman:  that  there  were  waggons  on  the  road:  that 
if  the  master  of  the  coach  desired  it,  she  would  pay 
for  two  places  ;  but  would  suffer  no  such  fellow  to 
come  in." — "  Madam,"  says  Slipslop,  "  I  am  sure 
no  one  can  refuse  another  coming  into  a  stage-coach." 
— "  I  don  't  know,  madam,"  says  the  lady ;  "  I  am 
not  much  used  to  stage-coaches  ;  I  seldom  travel  in 
them." — "  That  may  be,  madam,"  replied  Slipslop; 
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"  very  good  people  do  ;  and  some  people's  betters, 
for  aught  I  know."  Miss  Graveairs  said,  "  Some 
folks  might  sometimes  give  their  tongues  a  liberty, 
to  some  people  that  were  their  betters,  which  did  not 
become  them  ;  for  her  part,  she  Avas  not  used  to  con- 
verse with  servants."  Slipslop  returned,  "  Some 
people  kept  no  servants  to  converse  with ;  for  her 
part,  she  thanked  Heaven  she  lived  in  a  family  where 
there  were  a  great  many,  and  had  more  under  her 
own  command  than  any  paltry  little  gentlewoman 
in  the  kingdom."  Miss  Graveairs  cried,  "  She  be- 
lieved her  mistress  would  not  encourage  such  sauci- 
ness  to  her  betters." — "  My  betters,"  says  Slipslop, 
"  who  is  my  betters,  pray1?" — "  I  am  your  betters," 
answered  miss  Graveairs,  "  and  I  '11  acquaint  your 
mistress." — At  which  Mrs.  Slipslop  laughed  aloud, 
and  told  her,  "  Her  lady  was  one  of  the  great  gen- 
try ;  and  such  little  paltry  gentleAVomeii  as  some 
folks,  who  travelled  in  stage-coaches,  would  not 
easily  come  at  her." 

This  smart  dialogue  between  some  people  and 
some  folks  was  going  on  at  the  coach-door  when  a 
solemn  person,  ri'ding  into  the  inn,  and  seeing  miss 
Graveairs,  immediately  accosted  her  with  "  Dear 
child,  how  do  youl"  She  presently  answered,  "  O  ! 
papa,  I  am  glad  you  have  overtaken  me." — "  So  am 
I,"  answered  he  ;  "  for  one  of  our  coaches  is  just  at 
hand  ;  and,  there  being  room  for  you  in  it,  you  shall 
go  no  farther  in  the  stage  unless  you  desire  it." — 
"  How  can  you  imagine  I  should  desire  it  1"  says 
she ;  so,  bidding  Slipslop  ride  with  her  fellow,  if  she 
pleased,  she  took  her  father  by  the  hand,  who  was 
just  alighted,  and  walked  with  him  into  a  room. 

Adams  instantly  asked  the  coachman,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  If  he  knew  who  the  gentleman  was  1"  The 
coachman  answered,  "  He  was  now  a  gentleman, 
and  kept  his  horse  and  man ;  but  times  are  altered, 
master,"  said  he;  "  I  remember  when  he  was  no  better 
born  than  myself." — "  Ay!  ay  1"  says  Adams.  "  My 
father  drove  the  squire's  coach,"  answered  he, 
"  when  that  very  man  rode  postilion  ;  but  he  is  now 
his  steward  ;  and  a  great  gentleman."  Adams  then 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  cried,  "  He  thought  she 
was  some  such  trollop." 

Adams  made  haste  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Slipslop  with 
this  good  news,  as  he  imagined  it ;  but  it  found  a 
reception  different  from  what  he  expected.  The 
prudent  gentlewoman,  who  despised  the  anger  of 
miss  Graveairs  whilst  she  conceived  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  now  she  heard 
her  alliance  with  the  upper  servants  of  a  great  family 
in  her  neighbourhood,  began  to  fear  her  interest  with 
the  mistress.  She  wished  she  had  not  carried  the 
dispute  so  far,  and  began  to  think  of  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  herself  to  the  young  lady  before  she  left 
the  inn  ;  when,  luckily,  the  scene  at  London,  which 
the  reader  can  scarce  have  forgotten,  presented  itself 
to  her  mind,  and  comforted  her  with  such  assurance, 
that  she  no  longer  apprehended  any  enemy  with  her 
mistress. 

Everything  being  now  adjusted,  the  company 
entered  the  coach,  which  was  just  on  its  departure, 
when  one  lady  recollected  she  had  left  her  fan,  a 
second  her  gloves,  a  third  a  snuff-box,  and  a  fourth 
a  smelling-bottle  behind  her;  to  find  all  which  occa- 
sioned some  delay  and  much  swearing  to  the  coach- 
man. 

As  soon  as  the  coach  had  left  the  inn  the  women 
all  together  fell  to  the  character  of  miss  Graveairs  ; 
whom  one  of  them  declared  she  had  suspected  to  be 
some  low  creature  from  the  beginning  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  another  affirmed  had  not  even  the  looks 
of  a  gentlewoman :  a  third  warranted  she  was  no 
better  than  she  should  be  ;  and,  turning  to  the  lady 


who  had  related  the  story  in  tlis  coach,  said,  "  Did 
you  ever  hear,  madam,  anything  so  prudish  as  her 
remarks  ?  "Well,  deliver  me  from  the  censoriousness 
of  such  a  prude."  The  fourth  added,  "  O, madam  !  all 
these  creatures  are  censorious ;  but  for  my  part,  1 
wonder  where  the  wretch  was  bred  ;  indeed,  I  must 
own  I  have  seldom  conversed  with  these  mean  kind 
of  people,  so  that  it  may  appear  stranger  to  me  ;  but. 
to  refuse  the  general  desire  of  a  whole  company  hud 
something  in  it  so  astonishing,  that,  for  my  part,  1 
own  I  should  hardly  believe  it  if  my  own  ears  had 
not  been  witnesses  to  it." — "  Yes,  and  so  handsome 
a  young  fellow,"  cries  Slipslop  ;  "  the  woman  must 
have  no  compulsion  in  her  :  I  believe  she  is  more  of 
a  Turk  than  a  Christian  ;  I  am  certain,  if  she  had  any 
Christian  woman's  blood  in  her  veins,  the  sight  of 
such  a  young  fellow  must  have  warmed  it.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  wretched,  miserable  old  objects,  that 
turn  one's  stomach  ;  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  had 
refused  such  a  one ;  I  am  as  nice  as  herself,  and 
should  have  cared  no  more  than  herself  for  the  com- 
pany of  stinking  old  fellows  ;  but,  hold  up  thy  head, 
Joseph,  thou  art  none  of  those  ;  and  she  who  hath 
not  compulsion  for  thee  is  a  Myhummetman,  and  I 
will  maintain  it."  This  conversation  made  Joseph 
uneasy  as  well  as  the  ladies  ;  who,  perceiving  the 
spirits  which  Mrs.  Slipslop  was  in  (for  indeed  she 
was  not  a  cup  too  low),  began  to  fear  the  conse- 
quence ;  one  of  them  therefore  desired  the  lady  to 
conclude  the  story.  "  Ay,  madam,"  said  Slipslop, 
"  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  give  us  that  story  you  com- 
mensated  in  the  morning ;"  which  request  that  well- 
bred  woman  immediately  complied  with. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Conclusion  of  the  unfortunate  jilt. 

LEONORA,  having  once  broke  through  the  bounds 
which  custom  and  modesty  impose  on  her  sex,  soon 
gave  an  unbridled  indulgence  to  her  passion.  Her 
visits  to  Bellarmine  were  more  constant,  as  well  as 
longer,  than  his  surgeon's  :  in  a  word,  she  became 
absolutely  his  nurse  ;  made  his  water-gruel,  admin- 
istered him  his  medicines  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
prudent  advice  of  her  aunt  to  the  contrary,  almost 
entirely  resided  in  her  wounded  lover's  apartment. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  began  to  take  her  conduct 
under  consideration  :  it  was  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
course at  their  tea-tables,  and  was  very  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  most  part ;  especially  by  Lindumira, 
a  lady  whose  discreet  and  starch  carriage,  together 
with  a  constant  attendance  at  church  three  times 
a-day,  had  utterly  defeated  many  malicious  attacks 
on  her  own  reputation  ;  for  such  was  the  envy 
that  Lindamira's  virtue  had  attracted,  that,  notwith- 
standing her  own  strict  behaviour  and  strict  in- 
quiry into  the  lives  of  others,  she  had  not  becii 
able  to  escape  being  the  mark  of  some  arrows  her- 
self, which,  however,  did  her  no  injury ;  a  bless- 
ing, perhaps,  owed  by  her  to  the  clergy,  wh" 
her  chief  male  companions,  and  with  two  or  three 
of  whom  she  had  been  barbarously  and  unjustly 
calumniated. 

"  Not  so  unjustly  neither,  perhaps,"  says  Slipslop  ; 
"  for  the  clergy  are  men,  as  well  as  other  folks." 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  Lindamini's    \irti 
cruelly  hurt  by  those  freedoms  which   Leono, 
lowed  herself :  she  said,  "  It  was  an  afl'nmt  to  h<r 
sex  ;  that  she  did  not  imagine  it  consistent  wii 
woman's  honour  to  speak  to  the  creature,  or  to  b  > 
in  her  company  ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  si 
always  refuse  to  dance  at  an  assembly  with  her,  for 
fear  of  contamination  by  taking  her  by  the  hand." 

But  to  return  to  my  story  :  as  soon  as  Bellarmme 
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tvas  recovered,  which  was  somewhat  within  a  month 
from  his  receiving  the  wound,  he  set  out,  according 
to  agreement,  for  Leonora's  father's,  in  order  to 
propose  the  match,  and  settle  all  matters  with  him 
touching  settlements,  and  the  like. 

A  little  hefore  his  arrival  the  old  gentleman  had 
received  an  intimation  of  the  affair  hy  the  following 
etter,  which  I  can  repeat  verbatim,  and  which,  they 
say,  was  written  neither  by  Leonora  nor  her  aunt, 
hough  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand.  The  letter  was 
in  these  words  : — 

SIR, — I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  your  daughter, 
>onora,  hath  acted  one  of  the  basest  as  well  as  most  simple 
>arta  with  a  youna  .gentleman  to  whom  she  had  engaged  her- 
rff,  and  whom  she  hath  (pardon  the  word)  jilted  for  another 
->f  inferior  fortune,  notwithstanding  his  superior  figure.  You 
•nay  take  what  measures  you  please  on  this  occasion ;  I  have 
XTtbrmed  what  I  thought  my  duty ;  as  I  have,  though  un- 
inowa  to  you,  a  very  groat  respect  for  your  family." 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  give  himself  the  trou- 
)le    to  answer  this  kind  epistle ;   nor  did  he  take 
any  notice  of  it,  after  he  had  read  it,  till  he  sawBel- 
armine.     He  was,  to  say  the   truth,  one  of  those 
"athers  who  look  on  children  as  an  unhappy  conse- 
quence  of  their  youthful  pleasures ;    which,  as  he 
would  have  been  delighted  not  to  have  had  attended 
chem,  so  was  he  no  less  pleased  with  any  opportu- 
nity to  rid  himself  of  the  incumbrance.    He  passed, 
ji  the  world's  language,  as  an  exceeding  good  father ; 
being  not  only  so  rapacious  as  to  rob  and  plunder 
,11  mankind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  even 
o  deny  himself  the  conveniences,  and  almost  neces- 
aries,  of  life  ;  which  his  neighbours  attributed  to  a 
lesire  of  raising  immense  fortunes  for  his  children : 
ut  in  fact  it  was  not  so  ;  he  heaped  up  money  for 
ts  own  sake  only,    and  looked  on  his  children  as 
iiis  rivals,  who  were  to  enjoy  his  beloved  mistress 
•hen  he  was  incapable  of  possessing  her,  and  which 
e  would  have  been  much  more   charmed  with  the 
ower  of  earrying  alon<?  with  him  ;  nor  had  his  chil- 
ren  any  other  security  of  being  bis  heirs  than  that 
ic  law  would  constitute  them  such  without  a  will, 
nd  that  he  had  not  affection  enough  for  any  one 
ving  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  one.  / 

To  this  gentleman  came  Bellarmine,  on  the  errand 
have  mentioned.  His  person,  his  equipage,  his 
amily,  and  his  estate,  seemed  to  the  father  to  make 
im  an  advantageous  match  for  his  daughter  :  he 
lerefore  very  readily  accepted  his  proposals :  but 
fhen  Bellarmine  imagined  the  principal  affair  con- 
luded,  and  began  to  open  the  incidental  matters 
f  fortune,  the  old  gentleman  presently  changed  his 
ountenance,  saying,  "  He  resolved  never  to  marry 
as  daughter  on  a  Smithfield  match  ;  that  whoever 
ad  love  for  her  to  take  her  would,  when  he  died, 
md  her  share  of  his  fortune  in  his  coffers  ;  but  he 
ad  seen  such  examples  of  undutifubiess  happen 
rom  the  too  early  generosity  of  parents,  that  he  had 
aade  a  vow  never  to  part  with  a  shilling  whilst  he 
'.ved."  He  commended  the  saying  of  Solomon, 
he  that  spareth  the  rod  spoileth  the  child  ;"  but 
.dded,  "  he  might  have  likewise  asserted,  That  he 
hat  spareth  the  purse  saveth  the  child."  He  then 
an  into  a  discourse  on  the  extravagance  of  the  youth 
f  the  age;  whence  he  launched  into  a  dissertation 
n  horses ;  and  came  at  length  to  commend  those 
ellarmine  drove.  That  fine  gentleman,  who  at 
nother  season  would  have  been  well  enough  pleased 
dwell  a  little  on  that  subject,  was  now  very  eager 
resume  the  circumstance  of  fortune.  He  said, 
He  had  a  very  high  value  for  the  young  lady, 
id  would  receive  her  with  less  than  he  would 
|ny  other  whatever ;  but  that  even  his  love  to 

f:r  made  some   regard  to   worldly  matters  neces- 
ry  ;  for  it  would  be  a  most  distracting  sujht  for 


him  to  see  her,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  be  her 
husband,  in  less  than  a  coach  and  six."  The  old 
gentleman  answered,  "  Four  will  do,  four  will  do  ;" 
and  then  took  a  turn  from  horses  to  extravagance, 
and  from  extravagance  to  horses,  till  he  came  round 
to  the  equipage  again;  whither  he  was  no  sooner 
arrived  than  Bellarmine  brought  him  back  to  the 
point ;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  he  made  his  escape 
from  that  subject  in  a  minute  ;  till  at  last  the  lover 
declared,  "  That  in  the  present  situation  of  his 
affairs  it  was  impossible  for  him,  though  he  loved 
Leonora  more  than,  tout  le  monde,  to  marry  her  with- 
out any  fortune."  To  which  the  father  answered, 
"  He  was  sorry  then  his  daughter  must  lose  so  valu- 
able a  match  ;  that,  if  he  had  an  inclination,  at  pre- 
sent it  was  not  in  his  power  to  advance  a  shilling : 
that  he  had  had  great  losses,  and  been  at  great  ex- 
penses on  projects ;  which,  though  he  had  great  ex- 
pectation from  them,  had  yet  produced  him  nothing: 
that  he  did  not  know  what  might  happen  hereafter, 
as  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  such  accident  ;  but  he 
would  make  no  promise,  nor  enter  into  any  article, 
for  he  would  not  break  bis  vow  for  all  the  daughters 
in  the  world. 

In  short,  ladies,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  sus- 
pense, Bellarmiue,  having  tried  every  argument  and 
persuasion  which  he  could  invent,  and  finding  them 
all  ineffectual,  at  length  took  his  leave,  hut  not  in 
order  to  return  to  Leonora ;  be  proceeded  directly 
to  his  own  seat,  whence,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  French 
and  the  honour  of  the  English  nation. 

But  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  home  he  pre- 
sently despatched  a  messenger  with  the  following 
epistle  to  Leonora : 

"  ADOBABLE  and  CHABMANTE, — I  am  sorry  to  have  the  honour 
to  tell  you  I  am  not  the  figure**  person  destined  for  your 
divine  arms.  Your  papa  hath  told  me  so  with  a  politesse  not 
often  seen  on  this  side  Paris.  You  may  perhaps  guess  his 
manner  of  refusing  me.  Ah,  mu*  Die*!  You  will  certainly 
believe  me,  madam,  iucapable  myself  of  delivering  this  tntte 
message,  which  I  intend  to  try  the  French  air  to  cure  the  con- 
sequences of.  Ajamait!  Cocur  !  Angel  Aodiahlet  If  your 
papa  obliges  you  to  a  marriage,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  at 
Paris ;  tiU'whe'n,  the  wind  that  flows  from  thence  will  be  the 
wannest  dam  le  mvnde.  for  it  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
my  sighs.  Adieu,  aa  princetse!  Ah,  f  amour! 

"  BELLARJIIXE." 

I  shall  not  attempt,  ladies,  to  describe  Leonora's 
condition  when  she  received  this  letter.  It  is  a 
picture  of  horror,  which  I  should  have  as  little  plea- 
sure in  drawing  as  you  in  beholding.  She  imme- 
diately left  the  place  where  she  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  and  ridicule,  and  retired  to  that  house 
I  showed  you  when  I  began  the  story ;  where  she 
hath  ever  since  led  a  disconsolate  life,  and  deserves, 
perhaps,  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  more  than  our 
censure  for  a  behaviour  to  which  the  artifices  of  her 
aunt  very  probably  contributed,  and  to  which  very 
young  women  are  often  rendered  too  liable  by  that 
blamable  levity  in  the  education  of  our  sex. 

"  If  I  was  inclined  to  pity  her,"  said  a  young 
lady  in  the  coach,  "  it  would  be  for  the  loss  of 
Horatio  ;  for  I  cannot  discern  any  misfortune  in  her 
missing  such  a  husband  as  Bellarmine." 

"  Why,  I  must  own,"  says  Slipslop,  "  the  gentleman 
was  a  little  false-hearted ;  but  howsumever,  it  was 
hard  to  have  tvro  lovers,  and  get  never  a  husband  at 
all.  But  pray,  madam,  what  became  of  Oitr-asho'" 

He  remains,  said  the  lady,  still  unmarried,  and 
hath  applied  himself  so  strictly  to  his  business,  that 
he  hath  raised,  I  hear,  a  very  considerable  fortune. 
And,  what  is  remarkable,  they  say  he  never  hears  the 
name  of  Leonora  without  a  sigh,  nor  hath  ever 
uttered  one  syllable  to  charge  her  with  her  ill-con- 
duct towards  him. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  very  short  chapter,  in  which  parson  Adams  went  a  great  way. 
THE  lady,  having  finished  her  story,  received  the 
thanks  of  the.company  ;  and  now  Joseph,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  coach,  cried  out,  "  Never  believe  me 
if  yonder  be  not  our  parson  Adams  walking  along 
without  his  horse  !" — "  On  my  word,  and  so  he  is," 
says  Slipslop  :  "  and  as  sure  as  twopence  he  hath 
left  him  behind  at  the  inn."  Indeed,  true  it  is,  the 
parson  had  exhibited  a  fresh  instance  of  his  absence 
of  mind  ;  for  he  was  so  pleased  with  having  got 
Joseph  into  the  coach,  that  he  never  once  thought 
of  the  beast  in  the  stable ;  and,  finding  his  legs  as 
nimble  as  he  desired,  he  sallied  out,  brandishing  a 
crabstick,  and  had  kept  on  before  the  coach,  mend- 
ing and  slackening  his  pace  occasionally,  so  that  he 
had  never  been  much  more  or  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  from  it. 

Mrs.  Slipslop  desired  the  coachman  to  overtake 
him,  which  he  attempted,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  faster 
he  drove  the  faster  ran  the  parson,  often  crying  out, 
"Ay,  ay,  catch  me  if  you  can  ;"  till  at  length  the 
coachman  swore  he  would  as  soon  attempt  to  drive 
after  a  greyhound,  and,  giving  the  parson  two  or 
three  hearty  curses,  he  cried,  "  Softly,  softly,  boys," 
to  his  horses,  which  the  civil  beasts  immediately 
obeyed. 

But  we  will  be  more  courteous  to  our  reader  than 
he  was  to  Mrs.  Slipslop  ;  and,  leaving  the  coach  and 
its  company  to  pursue  their  journey,  we  will  carry 
our  reader  on  after  parson  Adams,  who  stretched 
forwards  without  once  looking  behind  him,  till, 
having  left  the  coach  full  three  miles  in  his  rear,  he 
came  to  a  place  where,  by  keeping  the  extremest 
track  to  the  right,  it  was  just  barely  possible  for  a 
human  creature  to  miss  his  way.  This  track  how- 
ever did  he  keep,  as  indeed  he  had  a  wonderful 
capacity  at  these  kinds  of  bare  possibilities,  and, 
travelling  in  it  about  three  miles  over  the  plain,  he 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  looking  a 
great  way  backwards,  and  perceiving  no  coach  in 
sight,  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  turf,  and,  pulling 
out  his  JEschylus,  determined  to  wait  here  for  its 
arrival. 

He  had  not  sat  long  here  before  a  gun  going  off 
very  near,  a  little  startled  him  ;  he  looked  up  and 
saw  a  gentleman  within  a  hundred  paces  taking  up 
a  partridge  which  he  had  just  shot. 

Adams  stood  up  and  presented  a  figure  to  the  gen- 
tleman which  would  have  moved  laughter  in  many  ; 
for  his  cassock  had  just  again  fallen  down  below  his 
great-coat,  that  is  to  say,  it  reached  his  knees, 
whereas  the  skirts  of  his  great-coat  descended  no 
lower  than  half  way  down  his  thighs  ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman's mirth  gave  way  to  his  surprise  at  beholding 
such  a  personage  in  such  a  place. 

Adams,  advancing  to  the  gentleman,  told  him  he 
hoped  he  had  good  sport,  to  which  the  other  an- 
swered, "  Very  little." — "  I  see,  sir,"  says  Adams, 
"  you  have  smote  one  partridge ;"  to  which  the 
sportsman  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  charge 
his  piece. 

"Whilst  the  gun  was  charging,  Adams  remained  in 
silence,  which  he  at  last  broke  by  observing  that  it 
was  a  delightful  evening.  The  gentleman,  who  had 
at  first  sight  conceived  a  very  distasteful  opinion  of 
the  parson,  began,  on  perceiving  a  book  in  his  hand 
and  smoking  likewise  the  information  of  the  cassock, 
to  change  his  thoughts,  and  made  a  small  advance 
to  conversation  on  his  side  by  saying,  "  Sir,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  one  of  these  parts'?" 

Adams  immediately  told  him,  "  No  ;  that  he  was  a 
traveller,  and  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and 


the  place  to  repose  a  little  and  amuse  himself  with 
reading." — "  I  may  as  well  repose  myself  too,"  said 
the  sportsman,  "  for  I  have  been  out  this  whole 
afternoon,  and  the  devil  a  bird  have  I  seen  till  I  came 
hither." 

"  Perhaps  then  the  game  is  not  very  plenty  here- 
abouts 1"  cries  Adams.  "No,  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man :  "  the  soldiers,  who  are  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, have  killed  it  all." — "  It  is  very  pro- 
bable," cries  Adams,  "  for  shooting  is  their  profes- 
sion."— "  Ay,  shooting  the  game,"  answered  the 
other  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  they  are  so  forward  to  shoot 
our  enemies.  I  don't  like  that  affair  of  Carthasrena  ; 
if  I  had  been  there,  I  believe  I  should  have  done 
other-guess  things,  d — n  me:  what's  a  man's  life 
when  his  country  demands  it  1  a  man  who  won't 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country  deserves  to  be  hanged, 
d — n  me."  Which  words  he  spoke'with  so  violent 
a  gesture,  so  loud  a  voice,  so  strong  an  accent,  and 
so  fierce  a  countenance,  that  he  might  have  fright- 
ened a  captain  of  trained-bands  at  the  head  of  his 
company;  but  Mr.  Adams  was  not  greatly  subject 
to  fear ;  he  told  him  intrepidly  that  he  very  much 
approved  his  virtue,  but  disliked  his  swearing,  and 
begged  him  not  to  addict  himself  to  so  bad  a  custom, 
without  which  he  said  he  might  fight  as  bravely  as 
Achilles  did.  Indeed  he  was  charmed  with  this  dis- 
course ;  he  told  the  gentleman  he  would  willingly 
have  gone  many  miles  to  have  met  a  man  of  his 
generous  way  of  thinking ;  that,  if  he  pleased  to  sit 
down,  he  should  be  greatly  delighted  to  commune 
with  him  ;  for,  though  he  was  a  clergyman,  he  would 
himself  be  ready,  if  thereto  called,  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  country. 

The  gentleman  sat  down,  and  Adams  by  him  ; 
and  then  the  latter  began,  as  in  the  following  chapter, 
a  discourse  which  we  have  placed  by  itself,  as  it  is 
not  only  the  most  curious  in  this  but  perhaps  in  any 
other  book. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  notable  dissertation  by  Mr.  Abraham  Adams;  wherein    that 
gentleman  appears  in  a  puiitical  light. 

"  I  DO  assure  you,  sir,"   (says  he,  taking  the  gentle- 
man by  the  hand),  "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  meet  with 
a   man  of  your  kidney ;  for,  though   I  am    a    poor 
parson,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  I  am   an  honest  man, 
and  would  not  do  an  ill  thing  to  be  made  a  bishop  ; 
nay,  though  it  hath  not  fallen  in  rny  way  to  of! 
noble  a  sacrifice,    I  have   not  bepn  without  oppor- 
tunities of  suffering  for  the  sakB*o£iny  conscience!   1 
thank  Heaven  for  them;  for  I  have   hud  rcl.i 
though  I  say  it,  who  made  some  figure  in  the  world; 
particularly  a  nephew,  who  was  a  shopkeeper   and 
an  alderman  of  a  corporation.     He  was  a  good  luil, 
and  was  under  my  care  when  a  boy  ;  and  I   1 
would  do  what  I  bade  him  to  his  dying   day.     In- 
deed, it  looks  like  extreme  vanity  in  me  to 
being  a  man  of  such  consequence  as  to  h 
an  interest  in  an  alderman  ;  but  others  have  thought 
so  too,  as  manifestly  appeared   by  the  rector, 
curate  I   formerly  was,   sending  for  me  on   til 
proach  of  an  election,  and  telling  me,  if  I   ex] 
to   continue    in    his   cure,    that    I    must   brin 
nephew  to  vote  for  one  colonel  Courtly,  a  jj-riillrmaii 
whom  I  had  never  heard  tidings  of  till   that   infant. 
I  told  the  rector  I  had  no  power  over  my  "<T 
vote  (God  forgive  me  for  such  prevarication  ! !  : 
I  supposed  he  would  give   it  according  to   hi*   con- 
science; that  I   would   by  no   means  cmlcavour  to 
influence  him  to  give  it  otherwise,      lie  told   in<>  it 
was  in  vain  to  equivocate ;  that  he  kne\v  I   had  al- 
ready spoke  to  him  in  favour  of  squire  Fickl> 
neighbour ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  true  I  had  ;  for  it 
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was  at  a  season  -when  the  church  was  in  danger,  and 
when  all  good  men  expected  they  knew  not  what 
would  happen  to  us  all.  I  then  answered  boldly,  If 
he  thought  I  had  given  my  promise,  he  affronted  me 
in  proposing  any  breach  of  it.  Not  to  be  too  pro- 
lix ;  I  persevered,  and  so  did  my  nephew,  in  the 
esquire's  interest,  who  was  chose  chiefly  through  his 
means  ;  and  so  I  lost  my  curacy.  "Well,  sir,  but  do 
you  think  the  esquire  ever  mentioned  a  word  of  the 
church  1  \e  cerbu/n  quidem,  ut  ita  dicam  :  within 
twj  years  he  got  a  place,  and  hath  ever  since  lived  in 
London  ;  where  I  have  been  informed  (but  God 
forbid  I  should  believe  that),  that  he  never  so  much 
as  goeth  to  church.  I  remained,  sir,  a  considerable 
time  without  any  cure,  and  lived  a  full  month  on 
one  funeral  sermon,  which  I  preached  on  the  indis- 
position of  a  clergyman ;  but  this  by  the  bye.  At 
Last,  when  Mr  Fickle  got  his  place,  Colonel  Courtly 
stood  again  ;  and  who  should  make  interest  for  him 
jut  Mr.  Fickle  himself!  that  very  identical  Mr.  Fickle, 
who  had  formerly  told  me  the  colonel  was  an  enemy 
;o  both  the  church  and  state,  had  the  confidence  to 
solicit  my  nephew  for  him  ;  and  the  colonel  himself 
offered  me  to  make  me  chaplain  to  his  regiment, 
which  I  refused  in  favour  of  sir  Oliver  Hearty,  who 
told  us  he  would  sacrifice  everything  to  his  country  ; 
and  I  believe  he  would,  except  his  hunting,  which 
ic  stuck  so  close  to,  that  in  five  years  together  he 
went  but  twice  up  to  parliament ;  and  one  of  those 
imes,  I  have  been  told,  never  was  within  sight  of 
.he  house.  However,  he  was  a  worthy  man,  and  the 
>est  friend  I  ever  had ;  for,  by  his  interest  with  a 
)ishop,  he  got  me  replaced  into  my  curacy,  and  gave 
me  eight  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy  me  a 
jown  and  cassock,  and  furnish  my  house.  He  had 
aur  interest  while  he  lived,  which  was  not  many 
rears.  On  his  death  I  had  fresh  applications  made 
;o  me  ;  for  all  the  world  knew  the  interest  I  had 
with  my  good  nephew,  who  now  was  a  leading  man  ] 
n  the  corporation  ;  and  sir  Thomas  Booby,  buying 
he  estate  which  had  been  sir  Oliver's,  proposed 
jimself  a  candidate.  He  was  then  a  young  gentle- 
man just  come  from  his  travels ;  and  it  did  me  good 
;o  hear  him  discourse  on  affairs  which,  for  my  part, 
'.  knew  nothing  of.  If  I  had  been  master  of  a  thou- 
sand votes  he  should  have  had  them  all.  I  engaged 
my  nephew  in  his  interest,  and  he  was  elected  ;  and 
very  tine  parliament -man  he  was.  They  tell  me 
ae  made  speeches  of  an  hour  long,  and,  I  have  been 
.old,  very  fine  ones  ;  but  he  could  never  persuade 
Jie  parliament  to",  be  of  his  opinion.  Aon  omnia 
s'imus  omnes.  He  promised  me  a  living,  poor 
man !  and  I  believe  I  should  have  had  it,  but  an 
iccident  happened,  which  was,  that  my  lady  had 
jromised  it  before,  unknown  to  him.  This,  indeed, 
[  never  heard  till  afterwards  ;  for  my  nephew,  who 
died  about  a  month  before  the  incumbent,  always 
.old  me  I  might  be  assured  of  it.  Since  that  time, 
sir  Thomas,  poor  man,  had  always  so  much  business, 
hat  he  never  could  find  leisure  to  see  me.  I  belieTe 
t  was  partly  my  lady's  fault  too,  who  did  not  think 
my  dress  good  enough  for  the  gentry  at  her  table. 
However,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  never 
svas  ungrateful ;  and  I  have  always  found  his  kitchen, 
ind  his  cellar  too,  open  to  me  :  many  a  time,  after 
service  on  a  Sunday — for  I  preach  at  four  churches 
— have  I  recruited  my  spirits  with  a  glass  of  his  ale. 
Since  my  nephew's  death,  the  corporation  is  in  other 
lands  ;  and  I  am  not  a  man  of  that  consequence  I 
was  formerly.  I  have  now  no  longer  any  talents  to 
ay  out  in  the  service  of  my  country  ;  and  to  whom 
lothing  is  given,  of  him  can  nothing  be  required. 
However,  on  all  proper  seasons,  such  as  the  approach 
}f  an  election,  I  throw  a  suitable  dash  or  two  into 


my  sermons ;  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  is 
not  disagreeable  to  sir  Thomas  and  the  other  honest 
gentlemen  my  neighbours,  who  have  all  promised 
me  these  five  years  to  procure  an  ordination  for  a 
son  of  mine,  who  is  now  near  thirty,  hath  an  infinite 
stock  of  learning,  and  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  of  an  un- 
exceptionable life;  though,  as  he  was  never  at  a 
university,  the  bishop  refuses  to  ordain  him.  Too 
much  care  cannot  indeed  be  taken  in  admitting  any 
to  the  sacred  office ;  though  I  hope  he  will  never  act 
so  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  any  order,  but  will  serve 
his  God  and  his  country  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  before  him  ;  nay,  and 
will  lay  down  his  life  whenever  called  to  that 
purpose.  I  am  sure  I  have  educated  him  in  those 
principles  ;  so  that  I  have  acquitted  my  duty,  and 
shall  have  nothing  to  answer  for  on  that  account. 
But  I  do  not  distrust  him,  for  he  is  a  good  boy ;  and 
if  Providence  should  throw  it  in  his  way  to  be  of  as 
much  consequence  in  a  public  light  as  his  father 
once  was,  I  can  answer  for  him  he  will  use  his 
talents  as  honestly  as  I  have  done." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  the  gentleman  descants  on  bravery  and  heroic  virtue, 
till  au  unlucky  accident  puts  an  end  to  the  discourse. 

THE  gentleman  highly  commended  Mr.  Adams 
for  bis  good  resolutions,  and  told  him,  "  He  hoped 
his  son  would  tread  in  his  steps  ;"  adding,  "  that  if 
he  would  not  die  for  his  country,  he  would  not  be 
worthy  to  live  in  it.  I'd  make  no  more  of  shoot- 
ing a  man  that  would  not  die  for  his  country, 
than  — 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  disinherited  a  nephew, 
who  is  in  the  army,  because  he  would  not  exchange 
his  commission  and  go  to  the  "West  Indies.  I  be- 
lieve the  rascal  is  a  coward,  though  he  pretends  to 
be  in  lore  forsooth.  I  would  have  all  such  fellows 
hanged,  sir ;  I  would  have  them  hanged."  Adams 
answered,  "  That  would  be  too  severe ;  that  men 
did  not  make  themselves  ;  and  if  fear  had  too  much 
ascendance  in  the  mind,  the  man  was  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  ahhorred ;  that  reason  and  time  might 
teach  him  to  subdue  it."  He  said,  "  A  man  might 
be  a  coward  at  one  time,  and  brave  at  another. 
Homer,"  says  he,  "  who  so  well  understood  and 
copied  nature,  hath  taught  us  this  lesson ;  for  Paris 
fights  and  Hector  runs  away.  Nay,  we  have  a 
mighty  instance  of  this  in  the  history  of  later  ages, 
no  longer  ago  than  the  705th  year  of  Rome,  when 
the  great  Pompey,  who  had  won  so  many  battles 
and  been  honoured  with  so  many  triumphs,  and  of 
whose  valour  several  authors,  especially  Cicero  and 
Paterculus,  have  formed  such  eulogiums  ;  this  very 
Pompey  left  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  before  he  had 
lost  it,  and  retreated  to  his  tent,  where  he  sat  like 
the  most  pusillanimous  rascal  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
and  yielded  a  victory,  which  was  to  determine  the 
empire  of  the  world,  to  Casar.  I  am  not  much 
travelled  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  that  is  to 
say,  these  last  thousand  years  ;  -  but  those  who  are 
can,  I  make  no  question,  furnish  you  with  parallel 
instances."  He  concluded,  therefore,  that,  had  he 
taken  any  such  hasty  resolutions  against  his  nephew, 
he  hoped  he  would  consider  better,  and  retract 
them.  The  gentleman  answered  with  great  warmth, 
and  talked  much  of  courage  and  his  country,  till, 
perceiving  it  grew  late,  he  asked  Adams  "  What 
place  he  intended  for  that  night  1"  He  told  him, 
"  He  waited  there  for  the  stage-coach." — "  The 
stage-coach,  sir !"  said  the  gentleman ;  "  they  are 
all  passed  by  long  ago.  You  may  see  the  last  yourself 
almost  three  miles  before  us." — "  I  protest  and  so 
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they  are,"  cries  Adams ;  "  then  I  must  make  haste 
and  follow  them."  The  gentleman  told  him,  "  He 
would  hardly  be  able  to  overtake  them ;  and  that,  if 
he  did  not  know  his  way,  he  would  be  in  danger 
of  losing  himself  on  the  downs,  for  it  would  be  pre- 
sently dark  ;  and  he  might  ramble  about  all  night, 
and  perhaps  find  himself  farther  from  his  journey's 
end  in  the  morning  than  he  was  now."  He  ad- 
vised him,  therefore,  "  to  accompany  him  to  his 
house,  which  was  very  little  out  of  his  way,"  as- 
suring him  "  that  he  would  find  some  country 
fellow  in  his  parish  who  would  conduct  him  for  six- 
pence to  the  city  where  he  was  going."  Adams 
accepted  this  proposal,  and  on  they  travelled,  the 
gentleman  renewing  his  discourse  on  courage,  and 
the  infamy  of  not  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to 
sacrifice  our  lives  to  our  country.  Night  overtook 
them  much  about  the  same  time  as  they  arrived 
near  some  bushes  ;  whence,  on  a  sudden,  they 
heard  the  most  violent  shrieks  imaginable  in  a 
female  voice.  Adams  offered  to  snatch  the  gun  out 
of  his  companion's  hand.  "  What  are  you  doing!" 
said  he.  "Doing!"  says  Adams  ;  "I  am  hasten- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  creature  whom 
some  villains  are  murdering." — "  You  are  not  mad 
enough,  I  hope,"  says  the  gentleman  trembling : 
"  do  you  consider  this  gun  is  only  charged  with 
shot,  and  that  the  robbers  are  most  probably  fur- 
nished with  pistols  loaded  with  bullets  !  This  is  no 
business  of  ours  ;  let  us  make  as  much  haste  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  way,  or  we  may  fall  into  their  hands 
ourselves."  The  shrieks  now  increasing,  Adams 
made  no  answer,  but  snapped  his  fingers,  and,  bran- 
dishing his  crabstick,  made  directly  to  the  place 
whence  the  voice  issued ;  and  the  man  of  courage 
made  as  much  expedition  towards  his  own  home, 
whither  he  escaped  in  a  very  short  time  without 
once  looking  behind  him  ;  where  we  will  leave 
him,  to  contemplate  his  own  bravery,  and  to  cen- 
sure the  want  of  it  in  others,  and  return  to  the  good 
Adams,  who,  on  coming  up  to  the  place  whence  the 
noise  proceeded,  found  a  woman  struggling  with  a 
man,  who  had  thrown  her  on  the  ground,  and  had 
almost  overpowered  her.  The  great  abilities  of  Mr. 
Adams  were  not  necessary  to  have  formed  a  right 
judgment  of  this  affair  on  the  first  sight.  He  did 
not  therefore  want  the  entreaties  of  the  poor  wretch 
to  assist  her ;  but,  lifting  up  his  crabstick,  lie  im- 
mediately levelled  a  blow  at  that  part  of  the  ra- 
visher's  head  where,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  the  brains  of  some  persons  are  de- 
posited, and  which  he  had  undoubtedly  let  forth, 
had  not  Nature  (who,  as  wise  men  have  observed, 
equips  all  creatures  with  what  is  most  expedient  for 
them)  taken  a  provident  care  (as  she  always  doth 
with  those  she  intends  for  encounters)  to  make  this 
part  of  the  head  three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  or- 
dinary men  who  are  designed  to  exercise  talents 
which  are  vulgarly  called  rational,  and  for  whom,  as 
brains  are  necessary,  she  is  obliged  to  leave  some 
room  for  them  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  whereas, 
those  ingredients  being  entirely  useless  to  persons 
of  the  heroic  calling,  she  hath  an  opportunity  of 
thickening  the  bone,  so  as  to  make  it  less  subject 
to  any  impression,  or  liable  to  be  cracked  or 
broken  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  who  are  predestined 
to  the  command  of  armies  and  empires,  she  is  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  make  that  part  perfectly  solid. 

As  a  game  cock,  when  engaged  in  amorous  toying 
with  a  hen,  if  perchance  he  espies  another  cock  at 
hand,  immediately  quits  his  female,  and  opposes 
himself  to  his  rival,  so  did  the  ravisher,  on  the  in- 
formation of  the  crabstick,  immediately  leap  from 
the  woman,  and  hasten  to  assail  the  man.  He  had 


no  weapons  but  what  nature  had  furnished  him 
with.  However,  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  presently 
darted  it  at  that  part  of  Adams's  breast  where  the 
heart  is  lodged.  Adams  staggered  at  the  violence 
of  the  blow,  when,  throwing  away  his  staff,  he  like- 
wise clenched  that  fist  which  we  have  before  com- 
memorated, and  would  have  discharged  it  full  in 
the  breast  of  his  antagonist,  had  he  not  dexterously 
caught  it  with  his  left  hand,  at  the  same  time  dart- 
ing his  head  (which  some  modern  heroes  of  the 
lower  class  use,  like  the  battering-ram  of  the  an- 
cients, for  a  weapon  of  offence  ;  another  reason  to 
admire  the  cunningness  of  Nature,  in  composing  it 
of  those  impenetrable  materials)  ;  dashing  his  head, 
I  say,  into  the  stomach  of  Adams,  he  tumbled  him 
on  his  back ;  and,  not  having  any  regard  to  the 
laws  of  heroism,  which  would  have  restrained  him 
from  any  farther  attack  on  his  enemy  till  he  was 
again  on  his  legs,  he  threw  himself  upon  him,  and, 
laying  hold  on  the  ground  with  his  left  hand,  he 
with  his  right  belaboured  the  body  of  Adams  till  he 
was  weary,  and  indeed  till  he  concluded  (to  use  the 
language  of  fighting)  "  that  he  had  done  his  busi- 
ness ;"  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  "  that  he  had 
sent  him  to  the  shades  below ;"  in  plain  English, 
"  that  he  was  dead." 

But  Adams,  who  was  no  chicken,  and  could  bear 
a  drubbing  as  well  as  any  boxing  champion  in  the 
universe,  lay  still  only  to  watch  his  opportunity  ; 
and  now,  perceiving  his  antagonist  to  pant  with  his 
labours,  he  exerted  his  utmost  force  at  once,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  overturned  him,  and  be- 
came his  superior ;  when,  fixing  one  of  his  knees  in 
his  breast,  he  cried  out  in  an  exulting  voice,  "  It 
is  my  turn  now  ;"  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  constant 
application,  he  gave  him  so  dexterous  a  blow  just 
under  his  chin  that  the  fellow  no  longer  retained 
any  motion,  and  Adams  began  to  fear  he  had  struck 
him  once  too  often ;  for  he  often  asserted  "  he 
should  be  concerned  to  have  the  blood  of  even  the 
wicked  upon  him." 

Adams  got  up  and  called  aloud  to  the  young 
woman.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  damsel,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  your  ravisher,  who, 
I  am  terribly  afraid,  lies  dead  at  my  feet ;  but  God 
forgive  me  what  I  have  done  in  defence  of  inno- 
cence '."  The  poor  wretch,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  recovering  strength  enough  to  rise,  and  had 
afterwards,  during  the  engagement,  stood  trembling, 
being  disabled  by  fear  even  from  running  away, 
hearing  her  champion  was  victorious,  came  up  to 
him,  but  not  without  apprehensions  even  of  her  de- 
liverer ;  which,  however,  she  was  soon  relieved  from 
by  his  courteous  behaviour  and  gentle  words.  They 
were  both  standing  by  the  body,  which  lay  motion- 
less on  the  ground,  and  which  Adams  wished  to  see 
stir  much  more  than  the  woman  did,  when  he  earn- 
estly begged  her  to  tell  him  "  by  what  misfortune 
she  came,  at  such  a  time  of  night,  into  so  lonely  ;i 
place."  She  acquainted  him,  "  Slip  was  travelling 
towards  London,  and  had  accidentally  met  with  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  delivered  her,  who  told 
her  he  was  likewise  on  his  journey  to  the  same 
place,  and  would  keep  her  company  ;  an  offer  which, 
suspecting  no  harm,  she  had  accepted  ;  that  he  told 
her  they  were  at  a  small  distance  from  an  inn  where 
she  might  take  up  her  lodging  that  evening,  nnd  he 
would  show  her  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  by  following 
the  road  ;  that  if  she  had  suspected  him  (which  she 
did  not,  he  spoke  so  kindly  to  her),  being  aloii"'  »:> 
these  downs  in  the  dark,  she  had  no  human  me;ms 
to  avoid  him  ;  that  therefore  she  put  her  whole  trust 
in  Providence,  and  walked  on,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment  to  arrive  at  the  inn  ;  when  on  a  sudden,  being 
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;  to  those  bushes,  he  desired  her  to  stop,  and 

some  rude  kisses,  which  she  resisted,  and  some 
?aties,  which  she  rejected,  he  laid  violent  hands 
icr,  and  was  attempting  to  execute  his  wicked 

Then,  she  thanked  G — ,  he  timely  came  up 
prevented  him."  Adams  encouraged  her  for 
ig  she  had  put  her  whole  trust  in  Providence, 
told  her,  "  He  doubted  not  but  Providence  had 

him  to  her  deliverance,  as  a  reward  for  that 

He  wished  indeed  he  had  not  deprived  the 

ed  wretch  of  life,  but  G — 's  will  be  done."    He 

"  he  hoped  the  goodness  of  his  intention  would 
.se  him  in  the  next  world,  and  he  trusted  in  her 
ence  to  acquit  him  in  this."  He  was  then 
t,  and  began  to  consider  with  himself  whether 
3uld  be  properer  to  make  his  escape,  or  to  de- 

himself  into  the  hands  of  justice  ;  which  me- 
lon ended  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  next 
ter.  

CHAPTER  X. 

a,  an  account  of  the  strange  catastrophe  of  (he  preceding 
-enture,  which  drew  poor  Adams  into  fresh  calamities ; 
L  who  the  woman  was  who  owed  the  preservation  of  her 
chastity  to  his  victorious  arms. 

silence  of  Adams,  added  to  the  darkness  of 
night  and  loneliness  of  the  place,  struck  dreadful 
•ehensions  into  the  poor  woman's  mind ;  she 
n  to  fear  as  great  an  enemy  in  her  deliverer  as 
ad  delivered  her  from ;  and  as  she  had  not  light 
igh  to  discover  the  age  of  Adams,  and  the  bene- 
Qce  visible  in  his  countenance,  she  suspected  he 
used  her  as  some  very  honest  men  have  used 
•  country ;  and  had  rescued  her  out  of  the  hands 
ne  rifler  in  order  to  rifle  her  himself.  Such 
:  the  suspicions  she  drew  from  his  silence ;  but 
ed  they  were  ill-grounded.  He  stood  over 
vanquished  enemy,  wisely  weighing  in  his 
1  the  objections  which  might  be  made  to  either 
ie  two  methods  of  proceeding  mentioned  in 
last  chapter,  his  judgment  sometimes  inclining 
ie  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other;  for  both 
led  to  him  so  equally  advisable  and  so  equally 
jerous,  that  probably  he  would  have  ended 
days,  at  least  two  or  three  of  them,  on  that 
spot,  before  he  had  taken  any  resolution ;  at 
th  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  spied  a  light  at  a 
mce,  to  which  he  instantly  addressed  himself 

Hens  tu,  traveller,  heus  tu!  He  presently 
•d  several  voices,  and  perceived  the  light  ap- 
ching  toward  him.  The  persons  who  attended 
ight  began  some  to  laugh,  others  to  sing,  and 
rs  to  hollo,  at  which  the  woman  testified  some 

(for  she  had  concealed  her  suspicions  of  the 
on  himself)  ;  but  Adams  said,  "  Be  of  good 
r,  damsel,  and  repose  thy  trust  in  the  same  Pro- 
nce  which  hath  hitherto  protected  thee,  and 
r  will  forsake  the  innocent."  These  people, 

now  approached,  were  no  other,  reader,  than  a 
of  young  fellows,  who  came  to  these  bushes  in 
uit  of  a  diversion  which  they  call  bird-batting. 
5,  if  thou  art  ignorant  of  it  (as  perhaps  if  thou 

never  travelled  beyond  Kensington,  Islington, 
kney,  or  the  Borough,  thou  mayest  be),  I  will 
rm  thee,  is  performed  by  holding  a  large  clap- 
before  a  lantern,  and  at  the  same  time  beating 
bushes  ;  for  the  birds,  when  they  are  disturbed 
i  their  placea  of  rest,  or  roost,  immediately  make 
he  light,  and  so  are  enticed  within  the  net. 
ms  immediately  told  them  what  had  happened, 
desired  them  to  hold  the  lantern  to  the  face  of 
man  on  the  ground,  for  he  feared  he  had  smote 
fatally.  But  indeed  his  fears  were  frivolous ;  for 
fellow,  though  he  had  been  stunned  by  the  last 
f  he  received,  had  long  since  recovered  his 


senses,  and,  finding  himself  quit  of  Adams,  had  list- 
ened attentively  to  the  discourse  between  him  and  the 
young  woman  ;  for  whose  departure  he  had  patiently 
waited,  that  he  might  likewise  withdraw  himself, 
having  no  longer  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his  desires, 
which  were  moreover  almost  as  well  cooled  by  Mr. 
Adams  as  they  could  have  been  by  the  young  woman 
herself  had  he  obtained  his  utmost  wish.  This  fel- 
low, who  had  a  readiness  at  improving  any  accident, 
thought  he  might  now  play  a  better  part  than  that 
of  a  dead  man ;  and,  accordingly,  the  moment  the 
candle  was  held  to  his  face  he  leaped  up,  and,  laying 
hold  on  Adams,  cried  out,  "  No,  villain,  I  am  not 
dead,  though  you  and  your  wicked  whore  might 
well  think  me  so,  after  the  barbarous  cruelties  you 
have  exercised  on  me.  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  luckily  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor  traveller, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  robbed  and  mur- 
dered by  this  vile  man  and  woman,  who  led  me 
hither  out  of  my  way  from  the  high-road,  and  both 
falling  on  me  have  used  me  as  you  see."  Adams 
was  going  to  answer,  when  one  of  the  young  fellows 
cried,  "  D — n  them,  let 's  carry  them  both  before  the 
justice."  The  poor  woman  began  to  tremble,  and 
Adams  lifted  up  his  voice,  but  in  vain.  Three  or 
four  of  them  laid  hands  on  him  ;  and  one  holding 
the  lantern  to  his  face,  they  all  agreed  he  had  the 
most  villanous  countenance  they  ever  beheld ;  and 
an  attorney's  clerk,  who  was  of  the  company,  de- 
clared he  was  sure  he  had  remembered  him  at  the 
bar.  As  to  the  woman,  her  hair  was  dishevelled  in 
the  struggle,  and  her  nose  had  bled ;  so  that  they 
could  not  perceive  whether  she  was  handsome  or 
ugly,  but  they  said  her  fright  plainly  discovered  her 
guilt.  And  searching  her  pockets,  as  they  did  those 
of  Adams,  for  money,  which  the  fellow  said  he  had 
lost,  they  found  in  her  pocket  a  purse  with  some 
gold  in  it,  which  abundantly  convinced  them,  espe- 
cially as  the  fellow  offered  to  swear  to  it.  Mr.  Adams 
was  found  to  have  no  more  than  one  halfpenny 
about  him.  This  the  clerk  said  "  was  a  great  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  an  old  offender,  by  cunningly- 
giving  all  the  booty  to  the  woman."  To  which  all 
the  rest  readily  assented. 

This  accident  promising  them  better  sport  than 
what  they  had  proposed,  they  quitted  their  inten- 
tion of  catching  birds,  and  unanimously  resolved 
to  proceed  to  the  justice  with  the  offenders.  Being 
informed  what  a  desperate  fellow  Adams  was,  they 
tied  his  hands  behind  him ;  and,  having  hid  iheir 
nets  among  the  bushes,  and  the  lantern  being  car- 
ried before  them,  they  placed  the  two  prisoners  in 
their  front,  and  then  began  their  march ;  Adams, 
not  only  submitting  patiently  to  his  own  fate,  but 
comforting  and  encouraging  his  companion  under 
her  sufferings. 

Whilst  they  were  on  their  way  the  clerk  informed 
the  rest  that  this  adventure  would  prove  a  very 
beneficial  one  ;  for  that  they  would  all  be  entitled 
to  their  proportions  of  SO/,  for  apprehending  the 
robbers.  This  occasioned  a  contention  concerning 
the  parts  which  they  had  severally  borne  in  taking 
them ;  one  insisting  he  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
share,  for  he  had  first  laid  his  hands  on  Adams; 
another  claiming  a  superior  part  for  having  first 
held  the  lantern  to  the  man's  face  on  the  ground, 
by  which,  he  said,  "the  whole  was  discovered." 
The  clerk  claimed  four-fifths  of  the  reward  for 
having  proposed  to  search  the  prisoners,  and  like- 
wise the  carrying  them  before  the  justice  :  he  said, 
"  Indeed,  in  strict  justice,  he  ought  to  have  the 
whole."  These  claims,  however,  they  at  last  con- 
sented to  refer  to  a  future  decision,  but  seemed  all 
to  agree  that  the  clerk  was  entitled  to  a  moiety. 
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They  then  debated  what  money  should  be  allotted 
to  the  young  fellow  who  had  been  employed  only  in 
holding  the  nets.  He  very  modestly  said,  "that 
he  did  not  apprehend  any  large  proportion  would 
fall  to  his  share,  but  hoped  they  would  allow  him 
something  ;  he  desired  them  to  consider  that  they 
had  assigned  their  nets  to  his  care,  which  prevented 
him  from  being  as  forward  as  any  in  laying  hold 
of  the  robbers"  (for  so  those  innocent  people 
were  called);  "  that  if  he  had  not  occupied  the  nets, 
some  other  must;"  concluding,  however,  "that  he 
should  be  contented  with  the  smallest  share  imagin- 
able, and  should  think  that  rather  their  bounty  than 
his  merit."  But  they  were  all  unanimous  in  exclud- 
ing him  from  any  part  whatever,  the  clerk  parti- 
cularly swearing,  "  If  they  gave  him  a  shilling,  they 
might  do  what  they  pleased  with  the  rest;  for  he 
would  not  concern  himself  with  the  affair."  This 
contention  was  so  hot,  and  so  totally  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  the  parties,  that  a  dexterous  nimble 
thief,  had  he  been  in  Mr.  Adams's  situation,  would 
have  taken  care  to  have  given  the  justice  no  trouble 
that  evening.  Indeed,  it  required  not  the  art  of  a 
Shepherd  to  escape,  especially  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  would  have  so  much  befriended  him  ;  but 
Adams  trusted  rather  to  his  innocence  than  his  heels, 
and,  without  thinking  of  flight,  which  was  easy,  or 
resistance  (which  was  impossible,  as  there  were  six 
lusty  young  fellows,  besides  the  villain  himself,  pre- 
sent), he  walked  with  perfect  resignation  the  way  they 
thought  proper  to  conduct  him. 

Adams  frequently  vented  himself  in  ejaculations 
during  their  journey  ;  at  last,  poor  Joseph  Andrews 
occurring  to  his  mind,  he  could  not  refrain  sighing 
forth  his  name,  which  being  heard  by  his  companion 
in  affliction,  she  cried  with  some  vehemence,  "  Sure 
I  should  know  that  voice  ;  you  cannot  certainly, 
sir,  be  Mr.  Abraham  Adams'?" — "  Indeed,  damsel," 
says  he,  "  that  is  my  name  ;  there  is  something  also 
in  your  voice  which  persuades  me  I  have  heard  it 
before." — "La!  sir,"  says  she,  "don't  you  remember 
poor  Fanny  1" — "  How,  Fanny!"  answered  Adams  : 
"indeed,  I  very  well  remember  you ;  what  can  have 
brought  you  hither  1" — "  I  have  told  you,  sir,"  replied 
she,  "  I  was  travelling  towards  London  ;  but  I  thought 
you  mentioned  Joseph  Andrews  ;  pray  what  is  be- 
come of  him?" — "  I  left  him,  child,  this  afternoon," 
said  Adams,  "  in  the  stage-coach,  in  his  way  towards 
our  parish,  whither  he  is  going  to  see  you." — "  To 
see  me  !  La,  sir,"  answered  Fanny,  "  sure  you  jeer 
me  ;  what  should  he  be  going  to  see  me  for  1" — "  Can 
you  ask  that"?"  replied  Adams.  "I  hope,  Fanny, 
you  are  not  inconstant  ;  I  assure  you  he  deserves 
much  better  of  you." — "  La  !  Mr.  Adams,"  said  she, 
"  what  is  Mr.  Joseph  to  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  had 
anything  to  say  to  him,  hut  as  one  fellow-servant 
might  to  another." — "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said 
Adams;  "a  virtuous  passion  for  a  young  man  is 
what  no  woman  need  be  ashamed  of.  You  either 
do  not  tell  me  truth,  or  you  are  false  to  a  very  worthy 
man."  Adams  then  told  her  what  had  happened 
at  the  inn,  to  which  she  listened  very  attentively ; 
and  a  sigh  often  escaped  from  her,  notwithstanding 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  the  contrary ;  nor  could 
she  prevent  herself  from  asking  a  thousand  questions, 
which  would  have  assured  any  one  but  Adams,  who 
ne\er  saw  farther  into  people  than  they  desired  to  let 
him,  of  the  truth  of  a  passion  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal. Indeed,  the  fact  was,  that  this  poor  girl,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Joseph's  misfortune,  by  some  of  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  coach  which  we  have  for- 
merly mentioned  to  have  stopped  at  the  inn  while  the 
poor  youth  was  confined  to  his  bed,  that  instant 
abandoned  the  cow  she  was  milking,  and,  taking 


with  her  a  little  bundle  of  clothes  under  her  arm, 
and  all  the  money  she  was  worth  in  her  own  purse, 
without  consulting  any  one,  immediately  set  forward 
in  pursuit  of  one  whom,  notwithstanding  her  shy- 
ness to  the  parson,  she  loved  with  inexpressible  vio- 
lence, though  with  the  purest  and  most  delicate  pas- 
sion. This  shyness,  therefore,  as  we  trust  it  will 
recommend  her  character  to  all  our  female  readers,' 
and  not  greatly  surprise  such  of  our  males  as  are; 
well  acquainted  with  the  younger  part  of  the  other 
sex,  we  shall  not  give  ourselves  any  trouble  to  vin- 
dicate. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

What  happened  to  them  while  before  the  justice.     A  chaptei 

very  full  of  learning. 

THEIR  fellow-travellers  Avere  so  engaged  in  the  hoi 
dispute  concerning  the  division  of  the  reward  for 
apprehending  these  innocent  people,  that  they  at- 
tended very  little  to  their  discourse.  They  were 
now  arrived  at  the  justice's  house,  and  had  sent  out 
of  his  servants  in  to  acquaint  his  worship  that  they 
had  taken  two  robbers  and  brought  them  before 
him.  The  justice,  who  was  just  returned  from  a 
fox-chase,  and  had  not  yet  finished  his  dinner, 
ordered  them  to  carry  the  prisoners  into  the  slnbie, 
whither  they  were  attended  by  all  the  sen;n 
the  house,  and  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  nocked  together  to  see  them  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  if  there  was  something  uncommon 
be  seen,  or  that  a  rogue  did  not  look  like  othi 
people. 

The  justice,  now  being  in  the  height  of  his  mi 
and  his  cups,  bethought  himself  of  the  prisoners 
and,  telling  his  company  he  believed  they  should  haw 
good  sport  in  their  examination,  he  ordered  them 
into  his  presence.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  th« 
room  than  he  began  to  revile  them,  saying,  "  1  hat 
robberies  on  the  highway  were  now  grown  so  fre- 
quent, that  people  could  not  sleep  safely  in  their 
beds,  and  assured  them  they  both  should  he  made 
examples  of  at  the  ensuing  assizes."  After  he  had 
gone  on  some  time  in  this  manner,  he  was  reminded 
by  his  clerk,  "  That  it  would  be  proper  to  take  tht 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  against  them."  Which 
he  bid  him  do,  and  he  would  light  his  pipe  in  tb* 
mean  time.  Whilst  the  clerk  was  employed  hi  writ- 
ing down  the  deposition  of  the  fellow  who  had  prf- 
tended  to  be  robbed,  the  justice  employed  himself 
in  cracking  jests  on  poor  Fanny,  in  which  he  wa$ 
seconded  by  all  the  company  at  table.  One  asked, 
"  Whether  she  was  to  be  indicted  for  a  highway- 
man  1"  Another  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  If  she 
had  not  provided  herself  a  great  belly,  he  was  at  her 
service."  A  third  said,  "  He  warranted  she  was* 
relation  of  Turpin."  To  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany, a  great  wit,  shaking  his  head,  and  then  his 
sides,  answered,  "  He  believed  she  was  near 
lated  to  Turpis  ;"  at  which  there  was  an  un 
laugh.  They  were  proceeding  thus  with  the  poof 
girl,  when  somebody,  smoking  the  cassock  pi 
forth  from  under  the  great-coat  of  Adams,  cried  out, 
"  What  have  we  here,,  a  parson!"  "  How,  sirrah," 
says  the  justice,  "  do  you  go  robbing  in  the  il 
a  clergyman?  let  me  tell  you  your  habit  will  not 
entitle  you  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy."  " 
said  the  witty  fellow,  "  he  will  hate  one  benefit  of 
clergy,  he  will  be  exalted  above  the  heads  of  th« 
people;"  at  which  there  was  a  second  laugh.  And 
now  the  witty  spark,  seeing  his  jokes  take,  be 
rise  in  spirits ;  and,  turning  to  Adams,  challenged 
him  to  cap  verses,  and,  provoking  him  by  giving  ihi 
first  blow,  lie  repeated, 

••  Molle  meum  levibus  cord  esl  mtebilc  Ulis." 
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pou  which  Adams,  with  a  look  full  of  ineffable 
ntPiupt,  told  him,  •'  He  deserved  scourging  for  his 
onunciation."  The  witty  fellow  answered,  "  "W  hat 
you  deserve,  doctor,  for  not  being  able  to  answer 
e'  tirst  time  1  Why,  I  '11  give  one,  you  blockhead, 
th  an  S. 

i  licet,  utfthum  spectator  in  ignibas  haarum.' 

"What,  cans't  not  with  an  M  neither  1  Thou  art 
pretty  fellow  for  a  parson  !  Why  did'st  not  steal 
:ne  of  the  parson's  Latin  as  well  as  his  gown  1" 
lother  at  the  table  then  answered,  "  If  he  had, 
u  would  have  been  too  hard  for  him  ;  I  remember 
u  at  the  college  a  very  devil  at  this  sport ;  I  have 
en  you  catch  a  fresh  man,  for  nobody  that  knew 
u  would  engage  with  you."  "  I  have  forget  those 
ings  now,"  cried  the  wit.  "  I  believe  I  could 
ve  done  pretty  well  formerly.  Let  "s  see,  what 

d  I  end  with  ? — an  M  again — ay 

"  •  M.'.rs,  Bacchus,  dpollo,  nironm.' 
I  could  have  done  it  once."     "  Ah !    evil  betide 

I~  u,  and  so  you  can  now,"  said  the  other  :  "  nobody 
this  country  will  undertake  you.''  Adams  could 
Id  no  longer :  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  boy 
t  above  eight  years  old  who  would  instruct  thee 
at  the  last  verse  runs  thus  : — 

"  -  U'  >*»'  Divirrum.  Mar*,  Bacchus.  Apollo,  rironm.' 
Ml  hold  thee  a  guinea  of  that,"  said  the  wit,  throw- 
the  money  on  the  table.     "  And  I  '11  go  your 
Ives,"  cries  the  other.  "Done,"  answered  Adams  ; 
t  upon  applying  to  his  pocket  he  was  forced  to 
ract,    and    own   he  had   no   money  about  him ;  j 
liich  set  fliem  all  a  laughing,  and  confirmed  the  j 
lumph  of  his  adversary,  which  was  not  moderate, 
ly  more  than  the  approbation  he  met  with  from 
I;  whole  company,  who  told  Adams  he  must  go  a 
le  longer  to  school  before  he  attempted  to  attack 
.t  irentlernan  in  Latin. 

The  clerk,  having  finished  the  depositions,  as  well 
the  fellow  himself,  as  of  those  who  apprehended 
prisoners,  delivered  them  to  the  justice  ;  who, 
rn  the  several  witnesses  without  reading/ 
yllable,  ordered  his  clerk  to  make  the  mittimus. 
Adams  then  said,  "  He  hoped  he  should  not  be 
idemned  unheard."  "  No,  no,"  cries  the  justice, 
i  will  be  asked  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself 
en  you  come  on  your  trial :  we  are  not  trying 
i  now  ;  I  shall  only  commit  you  to  gaol :  if  you 
i  prove  your  innocence  at  'size,  you  will  be  found 
oramus,  and  so  no  harm  done."  "  Is  it  no  pu- 
hment,  sir,  for  an  innocent  man  to  lie  several 
_'aol  1"  cries  Adams  :  "  I  beg  you  would 
least  hear  me  before  you  sign  the  mittimus." 
Vhat  signifies  all  you  can  say^"  says  the  justice : 
it  not  here  in  black  and  white  against  you  1  I 
st  tell  you  you  are  a  very  impertinent  fellow  to 
e  up  so  much  of  my  time.  So  make  haste  with  • 
mittimus." 

The  clerk  now  acquainted  the  justice  that  among 
er  suspicious  thintrs,  as  a  penknife,  &c.,  found  in 
arns's  pocket,  they  had  discovered  a  book  written, 
he  apprehended,   in  ciphers  :  for  no  one  could 
d  a  word   in  it.     "  Ay,"   says  the  justice,   "  the 
ow  rmy  be  more  than  a  common  robber,  he  may  be 
plot  against  the  government.  Produce  the  book." 
on    which    the    poor   manuscript   of  jBschylus, 
ich  Adams  had  transcribed  with  his   own  hand, 
brought    forth  ;  and  the  justice,  looking  at  it, 
ok  liis  head,  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner,  asked 
meaning    of  those    ciphers.      "  Ciphers  1"    an- 
red  Adams,  "  it  is  a  manuscript  of  JEschylus." 
"  o  1  who  1"  said  the  justice.     Adams  repeated, 
iCschylus."     "  That  is  an  outlandish  name,"  cried 
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the  clerk.  "  A  fictitious  name  rather,  I  believe," 
said  the  justice.  One  of  the  company  declared  it 
looked  very  much  like  Greek.  "  Greek  1"  said  the 
justice  ;  why  'tis  all  writing."  "  No,"  says  the  other, 
"  I  don't  positively  say  it  is  so ;  for  it  is  a  very  long 
time  since  I  have  seen  any  Greek."  "There's 
one,"  says  he,  turning  to  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
who  was'present,  "  will  tell  us  immediately."  The 
parson,  taking  up  the  book,  and  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles and  gravity  together,  muttered  some  words  to 
himself,  and  then  pronounced  aloud — "  Ay,  indeed, 
it  is  a  Greek  manuscript ;  a  very  fine  piece  of  anti- 
quity. I  make  no  doubt  but  it  was  stolen  from  the 
same  clergyman  from  whom  the  rogue  took  the  cas- 
sock." "What  did  the  rascal  n.ean  by  his  -£s- 
chylusi"  says  the  justice.  "  Pooh  !"  answered  the 
doctor,  with  a  contemptuous  grin.  "  do  you  think 
that  fellow  knows  anything  of  this  bookl  ^Es- 
chylus !  ho  I  ho  1  I  see  now  what  it  is — a  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  fathers.  I  know  a  nobleman 
who  would  give  a  great  deal  of  money  for  such  a 
piece  of  antiquity.  Ay,  ay,  question  and  answer, 
The  beginning  is  the  catechism  in  Greek.  Ay.  ay, 

Pollaki  tot :  What 's  your  name  1" "  Ay,  what  'a 

your  name  1"  says  the  justice  to  Adams;  who  an- 
swered, "  It  is  JEschylus,  and  I  will  maintain  it." — 
"  O  I  it  is,"  says  the  justice  :  "  make  Mr.  JEschylus 
his  mittimus.  I  will  teach  you  to  banter  me  with 
a  false  name." 

One  of  the  company,  having  looked  stedfast'y  at 
Adams,  asked  him,  "If  he  did  not  know  lady 
Booby!"  Upon  which  Adams,  presently  calling  him 
to  mind,  answered  in  a  rapture,  "  O  squire  1  are  you 
there  !  I  believe  you  will  inform  his  worship  I  am 
innocent." — "I  can  indeed  say,"  replied  the  squire, 
"  that  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  you  in  this 
situation  :"  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  jus- 
tice, he  said,  "  Sir,  I  assure  you  Mr.  Adams  is  a 
clergyman,  as  he  appears,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
good'character.  I  wish  you  would  inquire  a  linle 
farther  into  this  affair ;  for  I  am  convinced  of  his 
innocence." — "  Nay,"  says  the  justice,  "  if  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  you  are  sure  he  is  iunocent,  I  don't 
desire  to  commit  him,  not  I  :  I  will  commit  the  wo- 
man by  herself,  and  take  your  bail  for  the  gentle- 
man :  look  into  the  book,  clerk,  and  see  how  it  is  to 
take  bail — come — and  make  the  mittimus  for  the 
woman  as  fast  as  you  can." — "  Sir,"  cries  Adams, 
"  I  assure  you  she  is  as  innocent  as  myself." — "Per- 
haps," said  the  squire,  "  there  may  be  some  mistake  : 
pray  let  us  hear  Mr.  Adams's  relation." — "  With  all 
my  heart,"  answered  the  justice  ;  "  and  give  the 
gentleman  a  glass  to  whet  his  whistle  before  he 
begins.  I  know  how  to  behave  myself  to  gentle- 
men as  well  as  another.  Nobody  can  say  I  have 
committed  a  gentleman  since  I  have  been  in  the 
commission."  Adams  then  began  the  narrative,  in 
which,  though  he  was  very  prolix,  he  was  uninter- 
rupted, unless  by  several  hums  and  hahs  of  the  jus- 
tice, and  his  desire  to  repeat  those  parts  which  seemed 
to  him  most  material.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
justice,  who,  on  what  the  squire  had  said,  believed 
every  syllable  of  his  story  on  his  bare  affirmation, 
notwithstanding  the  depositions  on  oath  to  the  con- 
trary, began  to  let  loose  several  rogues  and  rascals 
against  the  witness,  whom  he  ordered  to  stand 
forth,  but  in  vain ;  the  said  witness,  long  since 
finding  what  turn  matters  were  likely  to  take,  had 
privily  withdrawn,  without  attending  the  issue. 
The  justice  now  flew  into  a  vio'ent  passion,  and  was 
hardly  prevailed  with  not  to  commit  the  innocent 
fellows  who  had  been  imposed  on  as  well  as  him- 
self. He  swore,  "  They  had  best  find  out  the  fel- 
:  low  who  was  guilty  of  perjury,  and  bring  him 
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before  him  within  two  days,  or  he  would  bind  them 
all  over  to  their  good  behaviour."  They  all  pro- 
mised to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  that  purpose, 
and  were  dismissed.  Then  the  justice  insisted  that 
Mr.  Adams  should  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  with 
him ;  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  delivered  him 
back  the  manuscript  without  saying  a  word ;  nor 
would  Adams,  who  plainly  discerned  his  ignorance, 
expose  it.  As  for  Fanny,  she  was,  at  her  own  re- 
quest, recommended  to  the  care  of  a  inaid-servant  of 
the  house,  who  helped  her  to  new  dress  and  clean 
herself. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  had  not  been  long 
seated  before  they  were  alarmed  with  a  horrible 
uproar  from  without,  where  the  persons  who  had 
apprehended  Adams  and  Fanny  had  been  regaling, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  house,  with  the  jus- 
tice's strong  beer.  These  were  all  fallen  together  by 
the  ears,  and  were  cuffing  each  other  without  any 
mercy.  The  justice  himself  sallied  out,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  his  presence  soon  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 
On  his  return  into  the  parlour,  he  reported,  "  That 
the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  no  other  than  a  dis- 
pute to  whom,  if  Adams  had  been  convicted,  the 
greater  share  of  the  reward  for  apprehending  him 
had  belonged."  All  the  company  laughed  at  this, 
except  Adams,  who,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
fetched  a  deep  groan,  and  said,  "  He  was  sorry  to 
see  so  litigious  a  temper  in  men.  That  he  remem- 
bered a  story  something  like  it  in  one  of  the  parishes 
where  his  cure  lay: — There  was,"  continued  he,  "a 
competition  between  three  young  fellows  for  the  place 
of  the  clerk,  which  I  disposed  of,  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities,  according  to  merit ;  that  is,  I  gave  it  to  him 
who  had  the  happiest  knack  at  setting  a  psalm.  The 
clerk  was  no  sooner  established  in  his  place  than  a 
contention  began  between  the  two  disappointed  can- 
didates concerning  their  excellence  ;  each  contend- 
ing on  whom,  had  they  two  been  the  only  competi- 
tors, my  election  would  have  fallen.  This  dispute 
frequently  disturbed  the  congregation,  and  intro- 
duced a  discord  into  the  psalmody,  till  I  was  forced 
to  silence  them  both.  But  alas  !  the  litigious  spirit 
could  not  be  stifled ;  and,  being  no  longer  able  to 
vent  itself  in  singing,  it  now  broke  forth  in  fighting. 
It  produced  many  battles  (for  they  were  very  near  a 
match),  and  I  believe  would  have  ended  fatally,  had 
not  the  death  of  the  clerk  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
promote  one  of  them  to  his  place  ;  which  presently  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  entirely  reconciled  the  con- 
tending parties."  Adams  then  proceeded  to  make 
some  philosophical  observations  on  the  folly  of  grow- 
ing warm  in  disputes  in  which  neither  party  is  in- 
terested. He  then  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
smoking ;  and  a  long  silence  ensued,  which  was  at 
length  broke  by  the  justice,  who  began  to  sing  forth 
his  own  praises,  and  to  value  himself  exceedingly  on 
his  nice  discernment  in  the  cause  which  had  lately 
been  before  him.  He  was  quickly  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Adams,  between  whom  and  his  worship  a  dis- 
pute now  arose,  whether  he  ought  not,  in  strictness 
of  law,  to  have  committed  him,  the  said  Adams  ;  in 
which  the  latter  maintained  he  ought  to  have  been 
committed,  and  the  justice  as  vehemently  held  he 
ought  not.  This  had  most  probably  produced  a 
quarrel  (for  both  were  very  violent  and  positive  in 
their  opinions),  had  not  Fanny  accidentally  heard 
that  a  young  fellow  was  going  from  the  justice's 
house  to  the  very  inn  where  the  stage-coach  in 
which  Joseph  was  put  up.  Upon  this  news,  she 
immediately  sent  for  the  parson  out  of  the  parlour. 
Adams,  when  he  found  her  resolute  to  go  (though 
she  would  not  own  the  reason,  but  pretended  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  faces  of  those  who  had  sus- 


pected her  of  such  a  crime),  was  as  fully  determined 
to  go  with  her  ;  he  accordingly  took  leave  of  the 
justice  and  company :  and  so  ended  a  dispute  in  which 
the  law  seemed  shamefully  to  intend  to  set  a  magis- 
trate and  a  divine  together  by  the  ears. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  very  delightful  adventure,  as  well  to  the  persons  concerned 
as  to  the  good-natured  reader. 

ADAMS,  Fanny,  and  the  guide,  set  out  together  about 
one  in  the  morning,  the  moon  being  then  just  risen. 
They  had  not  gone  above  a  mile  before  a  most  vio- 
lent storm  of  rain  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in  an 
inn,  or  rather  alehouse,  where  Adams  immedi- 
ately procured  himself  a  good  fire,  a  toast  and  ale, 
and  a  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke  with  great  content, 
utterly  forgetting  everything  that  had  happened. 

Fanny  sat  likewise  down  by  the  fire ;  but  was  much 
more  impatient  at  the  storm.  She  presently  engaged 
the  eyes  of  the  host,  his  wife,  the  maid  of  th«  house, 
and  the  young  fellow  who  was  their  guide  ;  they  all 
conceived  they  had  never  seen  anything  half  so 
handsome ;  and  indeed,  reader,  if  thou  art  of  an 
amorous  hue,  I  advise  thee  to  skip  over  the  next  pa- 
ragraph ;  which,  to  render  our  history  perfect,  we 
are  obliged  to  set  down,  humbly  hoping  that  we  may 
escape  the  fate  of  Pygmalion  ;  for  if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  us,  or  to  thee,  to  be  struck  with  this  picture, 
we  should  be  perhaps  in  as  helpless  a  condition  as 
Narcissus,  and  might  say  to  ourselves,  quod  petit 
est  nusquam.  Or,  if  the  finest  features  in  it  should 

set  lady 's  image  before  our  eyes,  we  should  be 

still  in  as  bad  a  situation,  and  might  say  to  our  de- 
sires, Ccelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia. 

Fanny  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age ; 
she  was  tall  and  delicately  shaped  ;  but  not  one  of 
those  slender  young  women  who  seem  rather  in-  : 
tended  to  hang  up  in  the  hall  of  an  anatomist  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so 
plump  that  she  seemed  bursting  through  her  tight 
stays,  especially  in  the  part  which  confined  her  swell- 
ing breasts.  Nor  did  her  hips  want  the  assistance 
of  a  hoop  to  extend  them.  The  exact  shape  of  her 
arms  denoted  the  form  of  those  limbs  which  she  con- 
cealed ;  and  though  they  were  a  little  reddened  by 
her  labour,  yet,  if  her  sleeve  slipped  above  her  elbow, 
or  her  handkerchief  discovered  any  part  of  her  neck, 
a  whiteness  appeared  which  the  finest  Italian  paint 
would  be  unable  to  reach.  Her  hair  was  of  a  ches- 
nut  brown,  and  nature  had  been  extremely  lavish  to 
her  of  it,  which  she  had  cut,  and  on  Sundays  used  to 
curl  down  her  neck,  in  the  modern  fashion.  Her, 
forehead  was  high,  her  eyebrows  arched,  and  rather 
full  than  Otherwise.  Her  eyes  black  and  sparkling; 
her  nose  just  inclining  to  the  Roman  ;  her  lips  rod 
and  moist,  and  her  under  lip,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ladies,  too  pouting.  Her  teeth  werft' 
white,  but  not  exactly  even.  The  small-pox  had 
left  one  only  mark  on  her  chin,  which  was  so  i 
it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  dimple,  had  not  her 
left  cheek  produced  one  so  near  a  neighbour  to  it, 
that  the  former  served  only  for  a  foil  to  the  latter. 
Her  complexion  was  fair,  a  little  injured  by  the  sun, 
but  overspread  with  such  a  bloom  that  tin- 
ladies  would  have  exchanged  all  their  white  for  it: 
add  to  these  a  countenance  in  which,  though  she 
was  extremely  bashful,  a  sensibility  appeared  almost 
incredible  ;  and  a  sweetness,  whenever  she  smiledi 
beyond  either  imitation  or  description.  To  conclude 
all,  she  had  a  natural  gentility,  superior  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  art,  and  which  surprised  all  who  beheld 
her. 

This  lovely  creature  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
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kdams,  when  her  attention  was  suddenly  engaged 
j.y  a  voice  from  an  inner  room,  which  sung  the  fol- 
lowing song : 

THE    SONG. 

SAT,  Chloe,  where  must  the  swain  stray 

Who  is  by  thy  beauties  undone  ? 
To  wash  their  remembrance  away. 

To  what  distant  Lethe  must  run  ? 
The  wretch  who  U  sentenced  to  die 

May  escape,  and  leave  justice  behind; 
From" his  country  perhaps  he  may  fly. 

But  O '  can  he  fly  from  his  mind  ? 
O  rapture  unthought  of  before ! 

To  be  thus  of  Chloe  possess'd ; 
Nor  she,  nor  no  tyrant's  hard  power, 

Her  image  can  tear  from  my  breast. 
But  felt  not  Narcissus  more  joy, 

With  his  eyes  he  beheld  his  loved  charms? 
Yet  what  he'beheld  the  fond  boy 

More  eagerly  wish'd  in  his  arms. 

How  can  it  thy  dear  image  be 

Which  fills  this  my  bosom  with  woe? 
Can  aught  bear  resemblance  to  thee 

Which  grief  and  not  joy  can  bestow  ? 
This  counterfeit  snatch  from  my  heart. 

Ye  pow'rs,  tho'  with  torment  I  rave, 
Tho"  mortal  will  prove  the  fell  smart : 

I  then  shall  find  rest  in  my  grave. 

Ah,  see  the  dear  nymph  o'er  the  plain 

Come  smiling  and  tripping  along  ! 
A  thousand  Loves  dance  in  her  train. 

The  Graces  around  her  all  throng. 
To  meet  her  soft  Zephyrus  flies, 

And  wafts  all  the  sweets  from  the  flowers 
Ah,  rogue !  whilst  he  kisses  her  eyes. 

More  sweets  from  her  breath  he  devours. 

My  soul,  whilst  I  gaze,  is  on  fire : 

But  her  looks  were  so  tender  and  kind, 
My  hope  almost  reaeh'd  my  desire. 

And  left  lame  despair  far  behind. 
Transported  with  madness,  I  flew. 

And  eagerly  seized  on  my  bliss ; 
Her  bosom  but  half  she  withdrew. 

But  half  she  refused  my  fond  kiss. 

Advances  like  these  made  me  bold ; 

I  whisper' d  her, — love,  we  're  alone. — 
The  rest  let  immortals  unfold  ; 

No  language  can  tell  but  their  own, 
Ah,  Chloe,  expiring,  I  cried. 

How  long  I  thy  cruelty  bore '. 
Ah,  Strephon,  she  blusi.iug  replied. 

You  ne'er  was  so  pressing  before. 

Ldams  had  been  ruminating  all  this  time  on  a 
in  .Eschylus,  without  attending  in  the  least 
ae  voice,  though  one  of  the  most  melodious  that 
IT  was  heard,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on  Fanny, 
[cried  out,  "  Bless  us,  you  look  extremely  pale  1" 
Pale  I  Mr.  Adams,"  says  she  ;  "  O  Jesus!"  and 
backwards  in  her  chair.     Adams  jumped  up, 
lig  his  -Eschylus  into  the  fire,  and  fell  a  roaring 
|:he  people  of  the  house  for  help.     He  soon  sum- 
Jned  every  one  into  the  room,  and  the  songster 
Jong  the  rest ;    but,  O  reader !  when  this  night- 
lale,  who  was  no   other  than   Joseph   Andrews 
liself,  saw  his  beloved  Fanny  in  the  situation  we 
re  described  her,  canst  thou  conceive  the  agita- 
lis  of  his  mind?     If  thou  canst  not,  wave   that 
I  lit  at  ion  to  behold  his  happiness,  when,  clasping 
j  in  his  arms,  he  found  life  and  blood  returning  into 
cheeks  ;  when  he  saw  her  open  her  beloved  eyes, 
heard  her  with  the  soft  accent  whisper,  "  Are 
Joseph  Andrews  1" — -"  Art  thou  my  Fanny  V 
linswered  eagerly ;  and,  pulling  her  to  his  heart, 
mprinted  numberless  kisses  on  her  lips,  without 
sidering  who  were  present. 

If  prudes  are  offended  at  the  lusciousness  of  this 
ure,   they  may  take  their  eyes  off  from  it,  and 
ey  parson  Adams  dancing  about  the  room  in  a 
ire    of  joy.     Some  philosophers  may   perhaps 
|bt  whether  he  was  not  the  happiest  of  the  three ; 
ie  goodness  of  his  heart  enjoyed  the  blessings 


which  were  exulting  in  the  breasts  of  both  the  other 
two,  together  with  his  own.  But  we  shall  leave  such 
disquisitions,  as  too  deep  for  us,  to  those  who  are 
building  some  favourite  hypothesis,  which  they  will 
refuse  no  metaphysical  rubbish  to  erect  and  support : 
for  our  part,  we  give  it  clearly  on  the  side  of  Joseph, 
whose  happiness  was  not  only  greater  than  the  par- 
son's, but  of  longer  duration  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  first 
tumults  of  Adams's  rapture  were  over  he  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  fire,  where  JEschylus  lay  expiring ;  and 
immediately  rescued  the  poor  remains,  to  wit,  the 
sheepskin  covering,  of  his  dear  friend,  which  was  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  had  been  his  insepar- 
able companion  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Fanny  had  no  sooner  perfectly  recovered  herself 
than  she  began  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  her 
transports ;  and,  reflecting  on  what  she  had  done  and 
suffered  in  the  presence  of  so  many,  she  was  imme- 
diately covered  with  confusion ;  and,  pushing  Joseph 
gently  from  her,  she  begged  him  to  be  quiet,  nor 
would  admit  either  of  kiss  or  embrace  any  longer. 
Then,  seeing  Mrs.  Slipslop,  she  curtsied,  and  offered 
to  advance  to  her  ;  but  that  high  woman  would  not 
return  her  curtsies  ;  but,  casting  her  eyes  another 
way,  immediately  withdrew  into  another  room,  mut- 
tering, as  she  went,  she  wondered  who  the  creature 
was. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  dissertation  concerning  high  people  and  low  people,  with 
Mrs.  Slipslop's    departure    in    no  very   good    temper    of 
mind,  and  the  evil  plight  in  which  she  left  Adams  and  his 
company. 

IT  will  doubtless  seem  extremely  odd  to  many 
readers,  that  Mrs.  Slipslop,  who  had  lived  several 
years  in  the  same  house  with  Fanny,  should,  in  a 
short  separation,  utterly  forget  her.  And  indeed  the 
truth  is,  that  she  remembered  her  very  well.  As  we 
would  not  willingly,  therefore,  that  anything  should 
appear  unnatural  in  this  our  history,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  reasons  of  her  conduct ;  nor  do  we 
doubt  being  able  to  satisfy  the  most  curious  reader 
that  Mrs.  Slipslop  did  not  in  the  least  deviate  from 
the  common  road  in  this  behaviour ;  and,  indeed, 
had  she  done  otherwise,  she  must  have  descended 
below  herself,  and  would  have  very  justly  been  liable 
to  censure. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  the  human  species  are 
divided  into  two  sorts  of  people,  to  wit,  high  people 
and  low  people.  As  by  high  people  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  mean  persons  literally  born  higher  in 
their  dimensions  than  the  rest  of  the  species,  nor 
metaphorically  those  of  exalted  characters  or  abilities ; 
so  by  low  people  I  cannot  be  construed  to  intend  the 
reverse.  High  people  signify  no  other  than  people 
of  fashion,  and  low  people  those  of  no  fashion.  N  o  w, 
this  word  fashion  hath  by  long  use  lost  its  original 
meaning,  from  which  at  present  it  gives  us  a  very 
different  idea ;  for  I  am  deceived  if  by  persons  of 
fashion  we  do  not  generally  include  a  conception  of 
birth  and  accomplishments  superior  to  the  herd  of 
mankind ;  whereas,  in  reality,  nothing  more  was 
originally  meant  by  a  person  of  fashion  than  a  per- 
son who  dressed  himself  in  the  fashion  of  the  times  ; 
and  the  word  really  and  truly  signifies  no  more  at  this 
day.  Now,  the  world  being  thus  divided  into  people 
of  fashion  and  people  of  no  fashion,  a  fierce  con- 
tention arose  between  them  ;  nor  would  those  of  one 
party,  to  avoid  suspicion,  be  seen  publicly  to  speak 
to  those  of  the  other,  though  they  often  held  a  very 
good  correspondence  in  private.  In  this  contention 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  party  succeeded  ;  for,  whilst 
the  people  of  fashion  seized  several  places  to  their 
own  use,  such  as  courts,  assemblies,  operas,  balls. 
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&c.,  the  people  of  no  fashion,  besides  one  royal 
place,  called  his  Majesty's  Bear-garden,  have  been  in 
constant  possession  of  all  hops,  fairs,  revels,  &c. 
Two  places  have  been  agreed  to  be  divided  between 
them,  namely,  the  church  and  the  playhouse,  where 
they  segregate  themselves  from  each  other  in  a  re- 
markable manner  ;  for,  as  the  people  of  fashion  exalt 
themselves  at  church  over  the  heads  of  the  people  of 
no  fashion,  so  in  the  playhouse  they  abase  them- 
selves in  the  same  degree  under  their  feet.  This 
distinction  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  able  to 
account  for :  it  is  sufficient  that,  so  far  from  looking 
on  each  other  as  brethren  in  the  Christian  language, 
they  seem  scarce  to  regard  each  other  as  of  the  same 
species.  This  the  terms  "  strange  persons,  people 
one  does  not  know,  the  creature,  wretches,  beasts, 
brutes,"  and  many  other  appellations,  evidently  de- 
monstrate ;  which  Mrs.  Slipslop,  having  often  heard 
her  mistress  use,  thought  she  had  also  a  right  to  use  in 
her  turn ;  and  perhaps  she  was  not  mistaken ;  for 
these  two  parties,  especially  those  bordering  nearly 
on  each  other,  to  wit,  the  lowest  of  the  high,  and  the 
highest  of  the  low,  often  change  their  parties  accord- 
ing to  place  and  time ;  for  those  who  are  people  of 
fashion  in  one  place  are  often  people  of  no  fashion 
in  another.  And  with  regard  to  time,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  survey  the  picture  of  dependence  like 
a  kind  of  ladder :  as,  for  instance ;  early  in  the 
morning  arises  the  postilion,  or  some  other  boy, 
which  great  families,  no  more  than  great  ships,  are 
without,  and  falls  to  brushing  the  clothes  and  clean- 
ing the  shoes  of  John  the  footman ;  who,  being 
dressed  himself,  applies  his  hands  to  the  same  la- 
bours for  Mr.  Second-hand,  the  squire's  gentleman ; 
the  gentleman  in  the  like  manner,  a  little  later  in 
the  day,  attends  the  squire  ;  the  squire  is  no  sooner 
equipped  than  he  attends  the  levee  of  my  lord  ; 
which  is  no  sooner  over  than  my  lord  himself  is 
seen  at  the  levee  of  the  favourite,  who,  after  the  hour 
of  homage  is  at  an  end,  appears  himself  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  levee  of  his  sovereign.  Nor  is  there, 
perhaps,  in  this  whole  ladder  of  dependence,  any  one 
step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  other  than  the 
first  from  the  second ;  so  that  to  a  philosopher  the 
question  might  only  seem,  whether  you  would  choose 
to  be  a  great  man  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  at  two  in 
the  afternoon.  And  yet  there  are  scarce  two  of  these 
who  do  not  think  the  least  familiarity  with  the  per- 
sons below  them  a  condescension,  and,  if  they  were 
to  go  one  step  farther,  a  degradation. 

And  now,  reader,  I  hope  thou  wilt  pardon  this 
long  digression,  which  seemed  to  me  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  great  character  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  from 
what  low  people,  who  have  never  seen  high  people, 
might  think  an  absurdity  ;  but  we  who  know  them 
must  have  daily  found  very  high  persons  know  us  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another,  to-day  and  not  to- 
morrow ;  all  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
otherwise  than  I  have  here  endeavoured ;  and  per- 
haps, if  the  gods,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
made  men  only  to  laugh  at  them,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  behaviour  which  answers  the  end  of  our  creation 
better  than  this. 

But  to  return  to  our  history  :  Adams,  who  knew 
no  more  of  this  than  the  cat  which  sat  on  the  table, 
imagining  Mrs.  Slipslop's  memory  had  been  much 
worse  than  it  realty  was,  followed  her  into  the  next 
room,  crying  out,  "  Madam  Slipslop,  here  is  one  of 
your  old  acquaintance  ;  do  but  see  what  a  fine 
woman  she  is  grown  since  she  left  lady  Booby's 
service." — "  I  think  I  reflect  something  of  her,"  an- 
swered she,  with  great  dignity,  "  but  I  can 't  remem- 
ber afl  the  inferior  servants  in  our  family."  She 
then  proceeded  to  satisfy  Adams's  curiosity,  by  tell- 


ing him,  "  when  she  arrived  at  the  inn,  she  f<. 
chaise  ready  for  her ;  that,  her  lady  being  expected 
very  shortly  in  the  country,  she  was  obliged  to  inuke 
the  utmost  haste  ;  and,  incommensuration  of  J. 
lamenesss,  she  had  taken  him  with  her  ;"  and  laMlv, 
"that  the  excessive  virulence  of  the  storm  had  <lri\.  n 
them  into  the  house  where  he  found  them."  After 
which,  she  acquainted  Adams  with  his  having  left 
his  horse,  and  expressed  some  wonder  at  his  having 
strayed  so  far  out  of  his  way,  and  at  meeting  him,  as 
she  said,  "  in  the  company  of  that  wench,  who  she 
feared  was  no  better  than  she  should  be." 

The  horse  was  no   sooner  put  into  Adams's  head 
but    he   was    immediately   driven    out   by  this   re-J 
flection  on  the  character  of  Fanny.     He  protested, 
"  He  believed   there  was  not  a  chaster  damsel  in 
the  universe.     I   heartily  wish,    I    heartily  wish," 
cried    he    (snapping    his   fingers),     "  that    all    her 
betters  were   as  good."     He  then  proceeded  to  in4 
form   her   of  the    accident   of  their   meeting ;    bufi 
when  he  came  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  deli- 
vering her  from  the  rape,  she  said,  "  She  thought  him 
properer  for  the  army  than  the  clergy ;    that  it  did 
not  become  a  clergyman  to  lay  violent  hands  on  ,v;y 
one  ;    that  he  should  have  rather  prayed  that  shdj 
might  be  strengthened."     Adams   said,    "II 
very  far  from  being  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done :" 
she  replied,  "  Want  of  shame  was  not  the  curryl 
curistic    of    a   clergyman."      This    dialogue    migM£ 
have  probably  grown  warmer,  had  not  Joseph  op*j 
portunely  entered  the  room,  to  ask  leave  of  madan^ 
Slipslop  to  introduce  Fanny  ;  but  she  positively  rej 
fused  to    admit   any   such  trollops,    and  told   hh 
"  She   would  have  been   burnt   before    she   wouL 
have  suffered  him  to  get  into  a  chaise  with  her, 
she  had  once  respected  him  of  having  his  sluts  wa 
laid  on  the  road  for  him  ;"  adding,  "  that  Mr.  Ada 
acted  a  very  pretty  part,  and  she  did  not  doubt  b 
to  see  him  a  bishop."     He  made  the  best  bow  " 
could,  and  cried  out,  "  I  thank  you,   madam,   f< 
that  right-reverend  appellation,  which  I  shall  ta 
all    honest    means    to    deserve."  — "  Very  honed 
means,"    returned   she    with    a    sneer,    "  to    bring 
people  together."     At  these  words  Adams  took  two 
or  three  strides  across  the  room,  when  the  coachi 
man  came  to  inform  Mrs.  Slipslop  "  That  the  storm 
was  over,  and  the  moon  shone  very  bright."     Sh» 
then  sent  for  Joseph,  who  was  sitting  without  wl(B 
his  Fanny,  and  would  have  had  him  gone  with  hcrj 
but  he  peremptorily  refused  to  leave  Fanny  behintB 
which   threw  the  good  woman  into  a  violent  ragfl 
She  said  "  She  would  inform  her  lady  what  doinJ 
were  carrying  on,  and  did  not  doubt  but  she  would 
rid  the  parish  of  all  such  people  ;"    and  concluded  a 
long  speech,  full  of  bitterness  and  very  hard  wordH 
with  some  reflections  on  the  clergy  not  decent  to 
repeat;    at  last,    finding  Joseph    unmoveable,    sht 
flung  herself    into    the    chaise,   casting  a    look  fl 
Fanny  as  she  went,  not  unlike  that  which  Cleopa 
gives  Octavia   in   the  play.     To  say   the  truth, 
was  most  disagreeably  disappointed  by  the  prese 
of  Fanny  :    she  had,  from  her  first  seeing  Joseph 
the  inn,  conceived  hopes  of  something  which  mi 
have  been  accomplished  at  an  alehouse  as  well 
a  palace.      Indeed,  it  is  probable  Mr.  Adams 
rescued  more  than  Fanny  from  the  danger  of  a 
that  evening. 

When  the  chaise  had  carried  off  the  enraged  Sli 
slop,  Adams,  Joseph,  and  Fanny  assembled  over  (1 
lire,  where  they  had  a  great  deal  of  innocent  chat, 
pretty  enough  ;  but,  as  possibly  it  would  not  be  very 
entertaining  to  the  reader,  we  shall  hasten  to  the 
morning ;  only  observing  that  none  of  them  wei» 
to  bed  that  night.  Adams,  when  he  had  smoked 
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Me  pipes,  took  a  comfortable  nap  in  a  great  chair, 
.i  left  the  lovers,  whose  eyes  were  too  well  em- 
>led  to  permit  any  desire  of  shutting  them,  to 
•t  y  !>y  themselves,  during  some  hours,  a  happiness 
>f  ,-hich  none  of  my  readers  who  hare  never  been 
ve  are  capable  of  the  least  conceptibn,  though 
as  many  tongues  as  Homer  desired  to  de- 
:  it  with,  and  which  all  true  lovers  will  repre- 
to  their  own  minds  without  the  least  assist- 
from  us. 

t    it  suffice   then  to  say,  that  Fanny,   after  a 
sand  entreaties,  at  last  gave  up  her  whole  soul 
oseph  ;  and,  almost  fainting  in  his  arms,  with  a 
infinitely   softer   and   sweeter   too    than    any 
ian  breeze,  she  whispered  to  his   lips,  which 
then  close  to  hers,    "  O  Joseph,  you  have  won 
I    will   be    yours  for   ever."     Joseph,  having 
ted  her  on  his  knees,  and  embraced  her  with 
gemess  which  she  now  almost  returned,  leaped 
a  rapture,  .and  awakened  the  parson,  earnestly 
3  ,nng  him  "  that  he  would  that  instant  join  their 
a    3  together."     Adams  rebuked  him  for  his  re- 
c      ,  and  told  him  "  he  would  by  no  means  con- 
s      to    anything    contrary    to   the    forms    of    the 
:h ;    that  he  had  no  licence,  nor  indeed  would 
idvise  him  to  obtain  one  :    that  the  church  had 
ribed   a   form, — namely,     the    publication   of 
s, — with  which   all   good  Christians   ought   to 
ly,  and    to  the    omission   of   which   he   attri- 
l  the  many  miseries  which  befel  ereat  folks  in 
:age ;"    concluding,    "  As  many  as   are  joined 
t    ther  otherwise  than  G — 's  word  doth  allow,  are 
n   joined  together  by  G — ,  neither  is  their  matri- 
lawful."     Fanny  agreed  with  the  parson,  say- 

0  Joseph,  with  a  blush,  "  she  assured  him  she 
d  not  consent  to  any  such  thing,  and  that  she 
,ered  at  his  offering  it."     In  which  resolution 

»as  comforted  and  comirended  by  Adams ;  and 
J  »h  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently  till  after  the 
t  publication  of  the  banns,  which  however  he 

ned  the  consent  of  Fanny,  in  the  presence  of 

as,  to  put  in  at  their  arrival. 

e  sun  had  now  been  risen  some  hours,  when 
J  >h,  finding  his  leg  surprisingly  recovered,  pro- 
p  1  to  walk  forwards  ;  but  when  they  were  all 
to  set  out,  an  accident  a  little  retarded  them. 
1  was  no  other  than  the  reckoning,  which 
a  mted  to  seven  shillings ;  no  great  sum  if  we 

der  the   immense  quantity  of  ale   T^hich   Mr. 

ns  poured  in.  Indeed,  they  had  no  objection 
reasonableness  of  the  bill,  but  many  to  the 
iibility  of  paying  it ;  for  the  fellow  who  had 

1  poor  Fanny's  purse  had  unluckily  forgot  to 
n  it.     So  that  the  account  stood  thus : 

£.  t.   d. 
Mr.  Adams  and  company.     Dr.     .        .070 

In  Mr.  Adams's  pocket  .         .         .     0     0     6J 

In  Mr   Joseph's 000 

In  Mrs.  Fanny's 000 

Balance        .        .         .     0     6    H 
stood  silent  some  few  minutes,  staring  at  each 
,  when  Adams  whipped  out  on  his  toes,  and  asked 
lostess,  "  if  there  was  no   clergyman  in  that 
h  !"     She  answered,    "  There  was." — "  Is  he 
hy  ?"  replied  he ;    to  which  she  likewise  an- 
id  in  the  affirmative.     Adams  then  snapping 
h    ingers  returned   overjoyed  to  his  companions, 
g  out,  "  Heureka,  Heureka  ;"  which  not  being 
•stood,  he  told  them  in  plain  English,  "  They 
give  themselves  no  trouble,  for  he  had  a  bro- 
in  the  parish  who  would  defray  the  reckoning, 
that  he  would  just  step  to  his  house  and  fetch 
loney,  and  return  to  them  instantly.1' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


An  interview  between  parson  Adams  and  parson  Trulliber. 
PARSON  ADAMS  came  to  the  house  of  parson  Trul- 
liber, whom  he  found  stripped  into  his  waistcoat, 
with  an  apron  on,  and  a  pail  in  his  hand,  just  come 
from  serving  his  hogs  ;  for  Mr.  Trulliber  was  a 
parson  on  Sundays,  but  all  the  other  six  days  might 
more  properly  be  called  a  farmer.  He  occupied  a 
small  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  besides  which  he 
rented  a  considerable  deal  more.  His  wife  milked 
his  cows,  managed  his  dairy,  and  followed  the 
markets  with  butter  and  eggs.  The  hogs  fell  chiefly 
to  his  care,  which  he  carefully  waited  on  at  home, 
and  attended  to  fairs  ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
liable  to  many  jokes,  his  own  size  being,  with  much 
ale,  rendered  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  beasts  he 
sold.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  largest  men  you 
should  see,  and  could  have  acted  the  part  of  sir 
John  Falstaff  without  stuffing.  Add  to  this  that  the 
rotundity  of  his  belly  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  shortness  of  his  stature,  his  shadow  ascending 
very  near  as  far  in  height,  when  he  lay  on  his  back, 
as  when  he  stood  on  his  legs.  His  voice  was  loud 
and  hoarse,  and  his  accent  extremely  broad.  To 
complete  the  whole,  he  had  a  stateliness  in  his  gait, 
when  he  walked,  net  unlike  that  of  a  goose,  only  he 
stalked  slower. 

Mr.  Trulliber,  being  informed  that  somebody 
wanted  to  speak  with  him,  immediately  slipped  otf 
his  apron  and  clothed  himself  in  an  old  night-gown, 
being  the  dress  in  which  he  always  saw  his  com- 
pany at  home.  His  wife,  who  informed  him  of  Mr. 
Adams's  arrival,  had  made  a  small  mistake  ;  for  she 
had  told  her  husband,  "  She  believed  here  was  a 
man  come  for  some  of  his  hogs."  This  supposition 
made  Mr.  Trulliber  hasten  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion to  attend  his  guest.  He  no  sooner  saw  Adams 
than,  not  in  the  least  doubting  the  cause  of  his 
errand  to  be  what  his  wife  had  imagined,  he  told 
him,  "  he  was  come  in  very  good  time  ;  that  he  ex- 
pected a  dealer  that  very  afternoon ;"  and  added, 
"  they  were  all  pure  and  fat,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
'score  a-piece."  Adams  answered.  "He  believed  he 
did  not  know  him."  "  Yes,  yes,''  cried  Trulliber, 
"  I  have  seen  you  often  at  fair  ;  why  we  have  dealt 
before  now,  rnun,  I  warrant  you.  Yes,  yes,"  cries 
he,  "  I  remember  thy  face  very  well,  but  won't 
mention  a  word  more  till  you  have  seen  them, 
though  I  have  never  sold  thee  a  flitch  of  such  bacon 
as  is  now  in  the  sty."  Upon  which  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  Adams,  and  dragged  him  into  the  hog- 
stye,  which  was  indeed  but  two  steps  from  his  par- 
lour-window. They  were  no  sooner  arrived  there 
than  he  cried  out,  "  Do  but  handle  them ;  step  in, 
friend  ;  art  welcome  to  handle  them,  whether  dost 
buy  or  no."  At  which  words,  opening  the  gate,  he 
pushed  Adams  into  the  pig-stye,  insisting  on  il  that 
ne  should  handle  them  before  he  would  talk  one 
word  with  him. 

Adams,  whose  natural  complacence  was  beyond 
any  artificial,  was  obliged  to  comply  before  he  was  suf- 
fered to  explain  himself;  and,  laying  hold  on  one  of 
their  tails,  the  unruly  beast  gave  such  a  sudden 
spring,  that  he  threw  poor  Adams  all  along  in  the 
mire.  Trulliber,  instead  of  assisting  him  to  get  up, 
burst  into  a  laughter,  and,  entering  the  stye,  said  to 
Adams,  with  some  contempt,  "  ^Vhy,  dost  not  know 
how  to  handle  a  hog  V  and  was  going  to  lay  hold  of 
one  himself,  but  Adams,  who  thought  he  had  carried 
his  complacence  far  enough,  was  no  sooner  on  his 
legs  than  he  escaped  out  of  the  reach  of  the  animals, 
and  cried  out,  "  Xil  habeo  cum  porcis :  I  am  a  clergy- 
man, sir,  and  am  not  come  to  buy  hogs."  Trulliber 
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answered,  "  he  was  sorry  for  the  mistake,  but  that 
he  must  blame  his  wife,"  adding,  "  she  was  a  fool, 
and  always  committed  blunders."  He  then  desired 
him  to  walk  in  and  clean  himself,  that  he  would 
only  fasten  up  the  stye  and  follow  him.  Adams  de- 
sired leave  to  dry  his  great-coat,  wig,  and  hat  by  the 
fire,  which  Trulliber  granted.  Mrs.  Trulliber  would 
have  brought  him  a  basin  of  water  to  wash  his  face, 
but  her  husband  bid  her  be  quiet  like  a  fool  as  she 
was,  or  she  would  commit  more  blunders,  and  then 
directed  Adams  to  the  pump.  While  Adams  was 
thus  employed,  Trulliber,  conceiving  no  great  respect 
for  the  appearance  of  his  guest,  fastened  the  parlour 
door,  and  now  conducted  him  into  the  kitchen,  tell- 
ing him  he  believed  a  cup  of  drink  would  do  him  no 
harm,  and  whispered  his  wife  to  draw  a  little  of  the 
worst  ale.  After  a  short  silence  Adams  said,  "  I 
fancy,  sir,  you  already  perceive  me  to  be  a  clergy- 
man."— "  Ay,  ay,"  cries  Trulliber,  grinning,  "  I  per- 
ceive you  have  some  cassock  ;  I  will  not  venture  to 
caale  it  a  whole  one."  Adams  answered,  "  It  was 
indeed  none  of  the  best,  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  tear  it  about  ten  years  ago  in  passing  over  a  stile." 
Mrs.  Trulliber,  returning  with  the  drink,  told  her 
husband  "  She  fancied  the  gentleman  was  a  travel- 
ler, and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  eat  a  bit."  Trul- 
liber bid  her  hold  her  impertinent  tongue,  and  asked 
her,  "  If  parsons  used  to  travel  without  horses  1" 
adding,  "  He  supposed  the  gentleman  had  none  by 
his  having  no  boots  on." — "  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  says 
Adams  ;  "  I  have  a  horse,  but  I  have  left  him  behind 
me." — "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  one,''  says 
Trulliber ;  "  for  I  assure  you  I  don't  love  to  see 
clergymen  on  foot ;  it  is  not  seemly  nor  suiting  the 
dignity  of  the  cloth."  Here  Trulliber  made  a  long 
oration  on  the  dignity  of  the  cloth  (or  rather  gown) 
not  much  worth  relating,  till  his  wife  had  spread 
the  table  and  set  a  mess  of  porridge  on  it  for  his 
breakfast.  He  then  said  to  Adams,  "  I  don't  know, 
friend,  how  you  came  to  caale  on  me ;  however,  as 
you  are  here,  if  you  think  proper  to  eat  a  morsel, 
you  may."  Adams  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the 
two  parsons  sat  down  together ;  Mrs.  Trulliber 
waiting  behind  her  husband's  chair,  as  was,  it  seems, 
her  custom.  Trulliber  ate  heartily,  but  scarce  put 
anything  in  his  mouth  without  finding  fault  with  his 
wife's  cookery.  All  which  the  poor  woman  bore 
patiently.  Indeed,  she  was  so  absolutely  an  ad- 
mirer of  her  husband's  greatness  and  importance,  of 
which  she  had  frequent  hints  from  his  own  mouth, 
that  she  almost  carried  her  adoration  to  an  opinion 
of  his  infallibility.  To  say  the  truth,  the  parson 
had  exercised  her  more  ways  than  one ;  and  the 
pious  woman  had  so  well  edified  by  her  husband's 
sermons,  that  she  had  resolved  to  receive  the  bad 
things  of  this  world  together  with  the  good.  She 
had  indeed  been  at  first  a  little  contentious  ;  but  he 
had  long  since  got  the  better  ;  partly  by  her  love  for 
this,  partly  by  her  fear  of  that,  partly  by  her  reli- 
gion, partly  by  the  respect  he  paid  himself,  and 
partly  by  that  which  he  received  from  the  parish. 
She  had,  in  short,  absolutely  submitted,  and  now 
worshipped  her  husband,  as  Sarah  did  Abraham, 
calling  him  (not  lord,  but)  master.  Whilst  they  were 
at  table  her  husband  gave  her  a  fresh  example  of  his 
greatness  ;  for,  as  she  had  just  delivered  a  cup  of 
ale  to  Adams,  he  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and, 
crying  out  "  I  caal'd  vurst,"  swallowed  down  the 
ale.  Adams  denied  it ;  it  was  referred  to  the  wife, 
who,  though  her  conscience  was  on  the  side  of 
Adams,  durst  not  give  it  against  her  husband  ; 
upon  which  he  said,  "  No,  sir,  no  ;  I  should  not  have 
been  so  rude  to  have  taken  it  from  you  if  you  had 
caal'd  vurst,  but  I'd  have  you  know  I'm  a  better  man 


i   than  to  suffer  the  best  he   in  the  kingdom  to  drink 
before  me  in  my  own  house  when  I  caale  vurst." 

As  soon  as  their  breakfast  was  ended,  Adams  l,o. 
gan  in  the  following  manner  :  "  I  think,  sir,  it  is  lii^-lj 
time  to  inform  you  of  the  business  of  my  embassy. 
I  am  a  traveller  and  am  passing  this  way  in  com- 
pany with  two  young  people,  a  lad  and  a  ii: 
my  parishioners,  towards  my  own  cure  ;  wo  stopped 
at  a  house  of  hospitality  in  the  parish,  when;  they 
directed  me  to  you  as  having  the  cure." — "  Though 
I  am  but  a  curate,"  says  Trulliber,  "I  believe  I  am 
as  warm  as  the  vicar  himself,  or  perhaps  the  rector 
of  the  next  parish  too  ;  I  believe  I  could  buy  them 
both." — "  Sir,"  cries  Adams,  "  I  rejoice  thereat. 
Now,  sir,  my  business  is,  that  we  are  by  various 
accidents  stripped  of  our  money,  and  are  not  able  to 
pay  our  reckoning,  being  seven  shillings.  I  there- 
fore request  you  to  assist  me  with  the  loan  of 
seven  shillings,  and  also  seven  shillings  more,  which, 
peradventure,  I  shall  return  to  you  ;  but  if  not,  I 
am  convinced  you  will  joyfully  embrace  such  an 
opportunity  of  laying  up  a  treasure  in  a  better  place 
than  any  this  world  affords." 

Suppose  a  stranger,  who  entered  the  chambers 
of  a  lawyer,  being  imagined  a  client,  when  the  law- 
yer  was  preparing  his  palm  for  the  fee,  should  pull 
out  a  writ  against  him.  Suppose  an  apothecary,  at 
the  door  of  a  chariot  containing  some  great  doctor 
of  eminent  skill,  should,  instead  of  directions  to  a 
patient,  present  him  with  a  potion  for  himself.  Sup- 
pose a  minister  should,  instead  of  a  good  round  sum, 

treat  my  lord ,   or  sir ,  or  esq.  — 

with  a  good  broomstick.     Suppose  a  civil   compa- 
nion, or  a  lead  captain,  should,  instead  of  virtue, 
and  honour,  and  beauty,  and  parts,  and  admiration, 
thunder  vice,   and  infamy,   and  ugliness,  and  folly, 
and  contempt,  in  his  patron's  ears.     Suppose,  when 
a  tradesman  first  carries  in  his  bill,  the  man  of  fashion 
should  pay  it ;  or  suppose,  if  he  did  so,  the  trades- 
man  should   abate   what  he    had    overcharged,  on 
the   supposition  of  waiting.       In    short, —  suppose 
what  you  will,  you  never  can  nor  will  suppose  any 
thing  equal  to  the  astonishment  which    seized  on 
Trulliber,   as  soon  as  Adams  had  ended  his  speech. 
A  while  he  rolled  his   eyes  in  silence ;  sometimes 
surveying  Adams,  then  his  wife  ;  then  casting  them 
on  the  ground,  then  lifting  them  up  to  heaven.     At 
last  he  burst  forth  in  the  following  accents  :  "  Sir, 
I  believe  I  know  where  to  lay  up  my  little  tnv 
as  well  as  another.     I  thank  G — ,  if  I  am  not  so 
warm   as  some,  I    am   content  ;  that  is   a  blessing 
greater  than  riches  ;  and  he  to  whom  that  is  given 
need  ask  no  more.     To  be  content  with  a  lit1 
greater  than  to  possess  the  world  ;  which  a  man  may 
possess   without  being  so.       Lay  up  my   tn 
what  matters  where  a  man's  treasure  is  whose  heart 
is  in  the  scripture  ?  there  is  the  treasure  of  a  Chris- 
tian.."    At  these  words  the  water  ran  from  Ad 
eyes ;  and,  catching  Trulliber  by  the  hand  in  a  rap- 
ture, "Brother,"  says  he,   "heavens  bless  tl; 
cident  by  which  I  came  to  see  you  !     I  would 
walked  many  a  mile  to  have  communed  with 
and,  believe  me,   I  will  shortly  pay  you   a  si 
visit ;  but  my  friends,  I  fancy,  by  this  time,  wonder 
at  my  stay ;  so  let  me  have  the  money  immc-dr 
Trulliber  then  put  on  a  stern  look,  and  cried  out, 
"  Thou  dost  not  intend  to  rob  mel"     At  which  th 
wife,    bursting   into   tears,   fell   on   her  knees  and 
roared  out, "  O  dear  sir !  for  heaven's  sake  don't  rob  ray 
master:  we  are  but  poor  people."   "  Get  up,  for  a  fo< 
as  thou  art,  and  go  about  thy  business,"  said  Trul- 
liber :  "  dost  think  the  man  will  venture  his  life  1  he  i» 
a  beggar,  and  no  robber."  "  Very  true,  indeed,"  an- 
swered Adams.  "I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  the  tithing- 
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au  was  here,"  cries  Trulliber :  "  I  would  have 
ee  punished  as  a  vagabond  for  thy  impudence. 
>urteen  shillings  indeed  !  I  won't  give  thee  a  far- 
ing. I  believe  thou  art  110  more  a  clergyman  than 
e  woman  there  (pointing  to  his  wife) ;  but  if  thou 
,  dost  deserve  to  have  thy  gown  stripped  over  thy 
julders  for  running  about  the  country  in  such  a 
inner."  "  I  forgive  your  suspicious,"  says  Adams ; 
jut  suppose  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  I  am  neverthe- 
s  thy  brother ;  and  thou,  as  a  Christian,  much 
>re  as  a  clergyman,  art  obliged  to  relieve  my  dis- 
•ss."  "  Dost  preach  to  me  1"  replied  Trulliber  : 

ost  pretend  to  instruct  me  in  my  duty  *"  "  Ifacks, 
w>d  story,"'  cries  Mrs.  Trulliber,  "  to  preach  to 

"master."      "  Silence,  woman,"   cries  Trulliber. 

would  have  thee  know,  friend,  (addressing  him- 
f  to  Adams, )  I  shall  not  learn  my  duty  from  such 
thee.  I  know  what  charity  is,  better  than  to 
e  to  vagabonds."  "  Besides,  if  we  were  in- 
)ed,  the  poor's  rate  obliges  us  to  give  so  much 
rity,"  cries  the  wife.  "  Pugh  !  thou  art  a  fool, 
or's  rate  !  Hold  thy  nonsense,"  answered  Trulli- 

;  and  then,  turning  to  Adams,  he  told  him,  "he 
uld  give  him  nothing."  "  I  am  sorry,"  answered 
ams,  "  that  you  do  know  what  charity  is,  since 
i  practise  it  no  better :  I  must  tell  you,  if  you 
st  to  your  knowledge  for  your  justification,  you 
1  find  yourself  deceived,  though  you  should  "add 
h  to  it,  without  good  works."  "  Fellow,"  cries 

Uiber,  "dost  thou  speak  against  faith  in  my  house? 
t  out  of  my  doors :  I  will  no  longer  remain  under 

same  roof  with  a  wretch  who  speaks  wantonly 
faith  and  the  scriptures."  "  Name  not  the  scrip- 
ts," says  Adams.  "  How  !  not  name  the  scrip- 
es !  Do  you  disbelieve  the  scriptures  1"  cries 
illiber.  "No;  but  you  do,"  answered  Adams, 

I  may  reason  from  your  practice  ;  for  their  coin- 
ads  are  so  explicit,  and  their  rewards  and  punish- 
its  so  immense,  that  it  is  impossible  a  man  should 
idfastly  believe  without  obeying.  Now,  there  is 
command  more  express,  no  duty  more  frequently 
oined,  than  charity.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  void 
charity,  I  make  no  scruple  of  pronouncing  that, 
is  no  Christian."  "  I  would  not  advise  thee," 
s  Trulliber,  "to  say  that  I  am  no  Christian:' I 
't  take  it  of  you  ;  for  I  believe  I  am  as  good  a 
a.  as  thyself  (and  indeed,  though  he  was  now 
icr  too  corpulent  for  athletic  exercises,  he  had, 
lis  youth,  been  one  of  the  best  boxers  and  cudgel- 
j-ers  in  the  county).  His  wife,  seeing  him  clench 
fist,  interposed,  and  begged  him  not  to  fight,  but 
w  himself  a  true  Christian,  and  take  the  law  of 

.     A-  nothing  could  provoke  Adams  to  strike, 

an  absolute  assault  on  himself  or  his  friend,  he 
led  at  the  angry  look  and  gestures  of  Trulliber  ; 

,  telling  him  he  was  sorry  to  see  such  men  in 
ere,  departed  without  further  ceremony. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

idventure  the  consequence  of  a  new  instance  which  par- 

soa  Adams  gave  of  his  forgetfulness. 
i  EN  he  came  back  to  the  inn  he  found  Joseph 
Fanny  sitting  to-ether.  They  were  so  far  from 
iking  his  absence  long,  as  he  had  feared  they 
iild,  that  they  never  once  missed  or  thought  of 
i.  Indeed,  I  have  been  often  assured  by" both, 
t  they  spent  these  hours  in  a  most  delightful  con- 
cation ;  but,  as  I  never  could  prevail  on  either 
•elate  it,  so  I  cannot  communicate  it  to  the  rea- 

Ldams  acquainted  the  lovers  with  the  ill  success 
lis  enterprise.  They  were  all  greatly  confounded, 
ic  being  able  to  propose  any  method  of  depart- 


ing, till  Joseph  at  last  advised  calling  in  the  hostess, 
and  desiring  her  to  trust  them ;  which  Fanny  said 
she  despaired  of  her  doing,  as  she  was  one  of  the 
sourest-faced  women  she  had  ever  beheld. 

But  she  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  the 
hostess  was  no  sooner  asked  the  question  than  she 
readily  agreed ;  and,  with  a  curtsy  and  smile, 
wished  them  a  good  journey.  However,  lest  Fan- 
ny's skill  in  physiognomy  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, we  will  venture  to  assign  one  reason  which 
might  probably  incline  her  to  this  confidence  and 
good-humour.  When  Adams  said  he  was  going  to 
visit  his  brother,  he  had  unwittingly  imposed  on 
Joseph  and  Fanny,  who  both  believed  he  meant 
his  natural  brother,  and  not  his  brother  in  divinity, 
and  had  so  informed  the  hostess,  on  her  inquiry 
after  him.  Now  Mr.  Trulliber  had,  by  his  profes- 
sions of  piety,  by  his  gravity,  austerity,  reserve,  and 
the  opinion  of  his  great  wealth,  so  great  an  autho- 
rity in  his  parish,  that  they  all  lived  in  the  utmost 
fear  and  apprehension  of  him.  It  was  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  hostess,  who  knew  it  was  in  his 
option  whether  she  should  ever  sell  another  mug  of 
drink,  did  not  dare  to  affront  his  supposed  brother 
by  denying  him  credit. 

They  were  now  just  on  their  departure  when 
Adams  recollected  he  had  left  his  great-coat  and  hat 
at  Mr.  Trulliber's.  As  he  was  not  desirous  of  renew- 
ing his  visit,  the  hostess  herself,  having  no  servant 
at  home,  offered  to  fetch  them. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  expedient ;  for  the  host- 
ess was  soon  undeceived  in  the  opinion  she  had  en- 
tertained of  Adams,  whom  Trulliber  abused  in  the 
grossest  terms,  especially  when  he  heard  he  had  had 
the  assurance  to  pretend  to  be  his  near  relation. 

At  her  return,  therefore,  she  entirely  changed  her 
note.  She  said,  "  Folks  might  be  ashamed  of  tra- 
velling about,  and  pretending  to  be  what  they  were 
not.  That  taxes  were  high,  and  for  her  part  she 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  what  she  had ;  she  could  not 
therefore  possibly,  nor  would  she,  trust  anybody ; 
no,  not  her  own  father.  That  money  was  never 
scarcer,  and  she  wanted  to  make  up  a  sum.  That 
she  expected,  therefore,  they  should  pay  their  reck- 
oning before  they  left  the  house." 

Adams  was  now  greatly  perplexed ;  but,  as  he 
knew  that  he  could  easily  have  borrowed  such  a 
sum  in  his  own  parish,  and  as  he  knew  he  would 
have  lent  it  himself  to  any  mortal  in  distress,  so  he 
took  fresh  courage,  and  sallied  out  all  round  the 
parish,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  he  returned  as  penny- 
less  as  he  went,  groaning  and  lamenting  that  it  was 
possible,  in  a  country  professing  Christianity,  for  a 
•wretch  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-creatures 
who  abounded. 

Whilst  he  was  gone,  the  hostess,  who  staid  as  a 
sort  of  guard  with  Joseph  and  Fanny,  entertained 
them  with  the  goodness  of  parson  Trulliber.  And, 
indeed,  he  had  not  only  a  very  good  character  as 
to  other  qualities  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  was 
reputed  a  man  of  great  charity ;  for,  though  he 
never  gave  a  farthing,  he  bad  always  that  word  in 
his  mouth. 

Adams  was  no  sooner  returned  the  second  time 
than  the  storm  grew  exceeding  high,  the  hostess  de- 
claring, among  other  things,  that,  if  they  offered  to 
stir  without  paying  her,  she  would  soon  overtake 
them  with  a  warrant. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  somebody  else,  hath  said, 
that  when  the  most  exquisite   cunning  fails,   chance 
often,  hits  the  mark,  and  that  by  means  the  least  ex- 
pected.    Virgil  expresses  this  very  boldly  : — 
Turn?,  qnod  optauti  tfi'mm  prtm-ttere  nemo 
Audertt,  toicmda  diet,  en  I  atttlti  «&ro. 
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I  would  quote  more  great  men  if  I  could  ;  but  my 
memory  not  permitting  me,  I  will  proceed  to  exem- 
plify these  observations  by  the  following  instance  : — 

There  chanced  (for  Adams  had  not  cunning 
enough  to  contrive  it)  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  ale- 
house a  fellow  who  had  been  formerly  a  drummer 
in  an  Irish  regiment,  and  now  travelled  the  country 
as  a  pedlar.  This  man,  having  attentively  listened 
to  the  discourse  of  the  hostess,  at  last  took  Adams 
aside,  and  asked  him  what  the  sum  was  for  which 
they  were  detained.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed, 
he  sighed,  and  said,  "He  was  sorry  it  was  so  much ; 
for  that  he  had  no  more  than  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  his  pocket,  Avhich  he  would  lend  them  with 
all  his  heart."  Adams  gave  a  caper,  and  cried  out, 
«'  It  would  do ;  for  that  he  had  sixpence  himself." 
And  thus  these  poor  people,  who  could  not  engage 
the  compassion  of  riches  and  piety,  were  at  length 
delivered  out  of  their  distress  by  the  charity  of  a 
poor  pedlar. 

I  shall  refer  it  to  my  reader  to  make  what  obser- 
vations he  pleases  on  this  incident :  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  inform  him  that,  after  Adams  and  his  com- 
panions had  returned  him  a  thousand  thanks,  and 
told  him  where  he  might  call  to  be  repaid,  they  all 
sallied  out  of  the  house  without  any  compliments 
from  their  hostess,  or  indeed  without  paying  her 
any  ;  Adams  declaring  he  would  take  particular  care 
never  to  call  there  again ;  and  she  on  her  side  assur- 
ing them  she  wanted  no  such  guests. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  very  curious  adventure,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  gave  a  much 
greater  instance  of  the  honest  simplicity  of  his  heart,  than 
of  his  experience  in  the  ways  of  this  world. 

OUR  travellers  had  walked  about  two  miles  from 
that  inn,  which  they  had  more  reason  to  have  mis- 
taken for  a  castle  than  Don  Quixotte  ever  had  any 
of  those  in  which  he  sojourned,  seeing  they  had  met 
with  such  difficulty  in  escaping  out  of  its  walls, 
when  they  came  to  a  parish,  and  beheld  a  sign  of 
invitation  hanging  out.  A  gentleman  sat  smoking 
a  pipe  at  the  door,  of  whom  Adams  inquired  the 
road,  and  received  so  courteous  and  obliging  an 
answer,  accompanied  with  so  smiling  a  countenance, 
that  the  good  parson,  whose  heart  was  naturally 
disposed  to  love  and  affection,  began  to  ask  several 
other  questions  ;  particularly  the  name  of  the  parish, 
and  who  was  the  owner  of  a  large  house  whose  front 
they  then  had  in  prospect.  The  gentleman  answered 
as  obligingly  as  before ;  and  as  to  the  house,  ac- 
quainted him  it  was  his  own.  He  then  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Sir,  I  presume  by  your 
habit  you  are  a  clergyman ;  and  as  you  are  travelling 
on  foot  I  suppose  a  glass  of  good  beer  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you ;  and  I  can  recommend  my  land- 
lord's within,  as  some  of  the  best  in  all  this  country. 
What  say  you,  will  you  halt  a  little  and  let  us  take 
a  pipe  together  1  there  is  no  better  tobacco  in  the 
kingdom."  This  proposal  was  not  displeasing  to 
Adams,  who  had  allayed  his  thirst  that  day  with  no 
better  liquor  than  what  Mrs.  Trulliber's  cellar  had 
produced ;  and  which  was  indeed  little  superior, 
either  in  richness  or  flavour,  to  that  which  distilled 
from  those  grains  her  generous  nusband  bestowed 
on  his  hogs.  Having  therefore  abundantly  thanked 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  bid  Joseph 
and  Fanny  follow  him,  he  entered  the  alehouse, 
where  a  large  loaf  and  cheese  and  a  pitcher  of  beer, 
which  truly  answered  the  character  given  of  it,  being 
set  before  them,  the  three  travellers  fell  to  eating, 
with  appetites  infinitely  more  voracious  than  are  to 
be  found  at  the  most  exquisite  eating-houses  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James's. 


The  gentleman  expressed  great  delight  in  the 
hearty  and  cheerful  behaviour  of  Adams  ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  familiarity  with  which  he  conviM'sc-d 
with  Joseph  and  Fanny,  whom  he  often  called  his 
children ;  a  term  he  explained  to  mean  no  more 
than  his  parishioners ;  saying,  "  He  looked  on  all 
those  whom  God  had  intrusted  to  his  cure  to  stand 
to  him  in  that  relation."  The  gentleman,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  highly  applauded  these  sentiments. 
"  They  are,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  the  true  principles 
of  a  Christian  divine  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  they  were 
universal ;  but,  oil  the  contrary,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  parson  of  our  parish,  instead  of  esteeming  his 
poor  parishioners  as  a  part  of  his  family,  seems  rather 
to  consider  them  as  not  of  the  same  species  with 
himself.  He  seldom  speaks  to  any,  unless  some  few 
of  the  richest  of  us  ;  nay,  indeed,  he  will  not  move 
his  hat  to  the  others.  I  often  laugh  when  I  behold 
him  on  Sundays  strutting  along  the  church-yard 
like  a  turkey-cock  through  rows  of  his  parishioners, 
who  bow  to  him  with  as  much  submission,  and  are 
as  unregarded,  as  a  set  of  servile  courtiers  by  the 
proudest  prince  in  Christendom.  But  if  such  tem- 
poral pride  is  ridiculous,  surely  the  spiritual  ii 
odious  and  detestable ;  if  such  a  puffed-up  empty 
human  bladder,  strutting  in  princely  robes,  justly 
moves  one's  derision,  surely  in  the  habit  of  a  priest 
it  must  raise  our  scorn." 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Adams,  "  your  opinion  i» 
right ;  but  I  hope  such  examples  are  rare  The 
clergy  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know  maintain 
a  different  behaviour ;  and  you  will  allow  me,  sir, 
that  the  readiness  which  too  many  of  the  laity  show 
to  contemn  the  order  may  be  one  reason  of  their 
avoiding  too  much  humility."  "  Very  true,  in- 
deed," says  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  find,  sir,  you  are  a 
man  of  excellent  sense,  and  am  happy  in  this  op- 
portunity of  knowing  you ;  perhaps  our  accidental 
meeting  may  not  be  disadvantageous  to  you  neither. 
At  present  I  shall  only  say  to  you  that  the  incum- 
bent of  this  living  is  old  and  infirm,  and  that  it  ii 
in  my  gift.  Doctor,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  as- 
sure yourself  of  it  at  his  decease."  Adams  told  him 
"  He  was  never  more  confounded  in  his  life  than 
at  his  utter  incapacity  to  make  any  return  to  such 
noble  and  unmerited  generosity."  "  A  mere  trifle, 
sir,"  cries  the  gentleman,  "  scarce  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance ;  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  a-year. 
I  wish  it  was  double  the  value  for  your  sake." 
Adams  bowed,  and  cried  from  the  emotion  of  hi» 
gratitude ;  when  the  other  asked  him,  "  If  he  was 
married,  or  had  any  children,  besides  those  in  the 
spiritual  sense  he  had  mentioned."  "  Sir,"  replied 
the  parson,  "  I  have  a  wife  and  six  at  your  sci 
"  That  is  unlucky,"  says  the  gentleman ;  "  for  I 
would  otherwise  have  taken  you  into  my  own  house 
as  my  chaplain ;  however,  I  have  another  in  Ui 
parish  (for  the  parsonage-house  is  not  good  enough), 
which  I  will  furnish  for  you.  Pray,  does  your  wife 
understand  a  dairy  t"  "  I  can't  profess  she  d 
says  Adams.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  quoth  the  f,r<-n- 
tleman  ;  "  I  would  have  given  you  half  ;i 
cows,  and  very  good  grounds  to  have  maintained 
them."  "  Sir,"  said  Adams,  in  an  ecstacy,  "  }»" 
are  too  liberal ;  indeed  you  are."  "  Not  at  nil," 
cries  the  gentleman  :  "  1  esteem  riches  only  :i 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  ;  and  I 
saw  one  whom  I  had  a  greater  inclination  to  *• 
At  which  words  he  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  told  him  he  had  sufficient  room  in  his  house 
to  entertain  him  and  his  friends.  Adams  !•• 
he  might  give  him  no  such  trouble  ;  that  they  could 
be  very  well  accommodated  in  the  house  where  they 
were;  forgetting  they  had  not  a  sixpenny  piece 
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|iong  them.    The  gentleman  would  not  be  denied  ; 
id,  informing  himself  how  far  they  were  travelling, 
I  said  it  was  too  long  a  journey  to  take  on  foot,  and 
Igged  that  they  would  favour  him  by  suffering  him 
them  a  servant  and  horses  ;    adding,  withal, 
it,  if  they  would  do  him  the  pleasure  of  their  corn- 
ay  only  two  days,  he  would  furnish   them  with 
.  coach  and  six.     Adams,  turning  to  Joseph,  said, 
low  lucky  is  this  gentleman's  goodness    to  you, 
10  I  am  afraid  would  be  scarce  able  to  hold  out 
your  lame  leg '."  and  then,  addressing  the  person 

0  made  him  these  liberal  promises,  after  much 
wing,  he  cried  out,  "  Blessed  be  the  hour  which 
;t  introduced  me  to  a  man   of  your  charity !  you 

indeed  a  Christian  of  the  true  primitive  kind, 

1  an  honour  to  the  country  wherein  you  live.     I 
uld    willingly  have    taken  a  pilgrimage    to  the 
ly  Land  to  have  beheld  you ;  for  the  advantages 
ich  we    draw  from  your  goodness  give  me  little 
asure,  in  comparison  of  what  I  enjoy  for  your 
n    sake  when  I  consider  the  treasures  you  are 
these  means  laying  up  for  yourself  in  a  coun- 
that  passeth  not  away.     We  will  therefore,  most 
erous  sir,  accept  your  goodness,  as  well  the  en- 
ainment  you  have  so  kindly  offered  us  at  your 
se   this  evening,  as  the  accommodation  of  your 

to-morrow  morning."     He    then  began  to 
h  for  his  hat,  as  did  Joseph  for  his  ;  and  both 
and  Fanny  were  in  order  of  departure,  when 
gentleman,  stopping  short,  and  seeming  to  medi- 
by  himself  for  the  space  of  about  a  minute,  ex- 
med   thus :    "  Sure  never  anything  was  so  un- 
I  had  forgot  that  my  housekeeper  was  gone* 
>ad,  and  hath  locked  up  all  my  rooms  ;  indeed, 
juld  break  them  open  for  you,  but  shall  not  be 
to  furnish  you  with  a  bed;  for  she  has  like- 
put  away  all  my  linen.     I  am  glad  it  entered 
my  head  before  I  had  given  you  the  trouble  of 
ung    there ;    besides,    I  believe    you  will    find 
ier  accommodations  here  than  you  expected. — 
dlord,  you  can  provide  good  beds  for  these  peo- 
can'tyoul"     "Yes,  and  please  your  worship," 
;  the  host,  "  and  such  as  no  lord  or  justice  of 
peace  in  the  kingdom  need  be  ashamed  to  lie 
'  I  am  heartily  sorry,"   says  the  gentleman, 
this  disappointment.    .  I  am  resolved    I  will 
r  suffer  her   to  carry   away   the  keys    again." 
ay,   sir,   let   it    not  make   you   uneasy,"  cries 
ns ;  "  we  shall  do  very  well  here  ;  and  the  loan 
:>ur  horses  is  a  favour  we  shall  be  incapable  of 
Jig  any  return  to."     "  Ay !"   said  the  squire, 
i  horses  shall  attend  you  here  at  what  hour  in 
orningyou  please,"  and  now,  after  manycivil- 
too  tedious  to  enumerate,   many  squeezes  by 
land,  with  most  affectionate  looks  and  smiles 
.ch  other,   and  after  appointing  the  horses   at 
li  the   next  morning,   the  gentleman  took  his 
I    of  them,    and   departed    to  his   own   house. 
QS  and  his  companions  returned  to  the  table, 
Be  the    parson  smoked  another  pipe,  and  then 
fall  retired  to  rest. 

Adams  rose  very  early,  and  called  Joseph  out 
bed,  between  whom  a  very  fierce  dispute  en- 
whether  Fanny  should  ride  behind  Joseph, 
hind  the  gentleman's  servant ;  Joseph  insist- 
i  it  that  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  was 
pable  of  taking  care  of  Fanny  as  any  other 
i  could  be.  But  Adams  would  not  agree  to 
I  declared  he  would  not  trust  her  behind  him ; 
tat  he  was  weaker  than  he  imagined  himself 

.a  dispute  continued  a  long  time,  and  h-\d 
be  i  to  be  very  hot,  when  a  servant  arrived  from 
th<  jood  frieiid,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  was  un- 


fortunately prevented  from  lending  them  any  horses; 
for  that  his  groom  had,  unknown  to  him,  put  his 
whole  stable  under  a  course  of  physic. 

This  advice  presently  struck  the  two  disputants 
dumb :  Adams  cried  out,  "  was  ever  anything  so 
unlucky  as  this  poor  gentleman'?  I  protest  I  am 
more  sorry  on  his  account  than  my  own.  You  see, 
Joseph,  how  this  good-natured  man  is  treated  by 
his  servants  ;  one  locks  up  his  linen,  another  physics 
his  horses,  and  I  suppose,  by  his  being  at  this  house 
lust  night,  the  butler  had  locked  up  his  cellar.  Bless 
us  !  how  good-nature  is  used  in  this  world  !  I  pro- 
test I  am  more  concerned  on  his  account  than  my 
own."  "  So  am  not  I,"  cries  Joseph  ;  "  not  that  I 
am  much  troubled  about  walking  on  foot :  all  my 
concern  is,  how  we  shall  get  out  of  the  house,  unless 
God  sends  another  pedlar  to  redeem  us.  But  cer- 
tainly this  gentleman  has  such  an  affection  for  you, 
that  he  would  lend  you  a  larger  sum  than  we  owe 
here,  which  is  not  above  four  or  five  shillings." 
"  Very  true,  child,"  answered  Adams ;  "  I  will  write 
a  letter  to  him,  and  will  even  venture  to  solicit  him 
for  three  half-crowns  ;  there  will  be  no  harm  in  hav- 
ing two  or  three  shillings  in  our  pockets ;  as  we 
have  full  forty  miles  to  travel,  we  may  possibly  have 
occasion  for  them. 

Fanny  being  now  risen,  Joseph  paid  her  a  visit, 
and  left  Adams  to  write  his  letter,  which  having 
finished,  he  despatched  a  boy  with  it  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  then  seated  himself  by  the  door,  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  betook  himself  to  meditation. 

The  boy  staying  longer  than  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary, Joseph,  who  with  Fanny  was  now  returned  to 
the  parson,  expressed  some  apprehensions  that  the 
gentleman's  steward  had  locked  up  his  purse  too. 
To  which  Adams  answered,  "  It  might  very  possibly 
be,  and  he  should  wonder  at  no  liberties  which  the 
devil  might  put  into  the  head  of  a  wicked  serjunt  to 
take  with  so  worthy  a  master  ;"  but  added,  "  that,  aa 
the  sum  was  so  small,  so  noble  a  gentleman  would  be 
easily  able  to  procure  it  in  the  parish,  though  he  had 
it  not  in  his  own  pocket.  Indeed,"  says  he,  "if  it 
was  four  or  five  guineas,  or  any  such  large  quantity 
of  money,  it  might  be  a  different  matter." 

They  were  now  sat  down  to  breakfast  over  some 
toast  and  ale,  when  the  boy  returned  and  informed 
them  that  the  gentleman  was  not  at  home.  "  Very 
well!"  cries  Adams  ;  "but  why,  child,  did  you  not 
stay  till  his  return  1  Go  back  again,  my  good  boy, 
and  wait  for  his  coming  home  ;  he  cannot  be  gone 
far,  as  his  horses  are  all  sick  ;  and  besides,  he  had  no 
intention  to  go  abroad,  for  he  invited  us  to  spend  this 
day  and  to-morrow  at  his  house.  Therefore  go 
back,  child,  and  tarry  till  his  return  home."  The 
messenger  departed,  and  was  back  again  with  great 
expedition,  bringing  an  account  that  the  gentleman 
was  gone  a  long  journey,  and  wo«ld  not  be  at  home 
a?ain  this  month.  At  these  words  Adams  seemed 
greatly  confounded,  saying,  "  This  must  be  a  sudden 
accident,  as  the  sickness  or  death  of  a  relation  or 
some  such  unforeseen  misfortune  ;"  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Joseph,  cried,  "  I  wish  you  had  reminded  me 
to  have  borrowed  this  money  last  night."  Joseph, 
smiling,  answered,  •"  He  was  very  much  deceived  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  have  found  some  excuse 
to  avoid  lending  it. — I  own,"  says  he,  "  I  was  never 
much  pleased  with  his  professing  so  much  kindness 
for  you  at  first  sight ;  for  I  have  heard  the  gentlemen 
of  our  cloth  in  London  tell  many  such  stories  of 
their  masters.  But  when  the  boy  brought  the  mes- 
sage back  of  his  not  being  at  home,  I  presently  knew 
what  would  follow  ;  for,  whenever  a  man  of  fashion 
doth  not  care  to  fulfil  his  promises,  the  custom  is  to 
order  his  servants  that  he  will  never  be  at  home  to 
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the  person  so  promised.  In  London  they  call  it 
denying  him.  I  have  myself  denied  sir  Thomas 
Boohy  ahove  a  hundred  times,  and  when  the  man 
hath  danced  attendance  for  about  a  month,  or  some- 
times longer,  he  is  acquainted  in  the  end  that  the 
gentleman  is  gone  out  of  town  and  could  do  nothing 
in  the  business." — "Good  Lord!"  says  Adams, 
"  what  wickedness  is  there  in  the  Christian  world  ! 
I  profess  almost  equal  to  what  I  have  read  of  the 
heathens.  But  surely,  Joseph,  your  suspicions  of 
this  gentleman  must  he  unjust,  for  what  a  silly  fellow 
must  he  he  who  would  do  the  devil's  work  for 
nothing!  and  canst  thou  tell  me  any  interest  he 
could  possibly  propose  to  himself  by  deceiving  us  in 
his  professions  1" — "  It  is  not  for  me,"  answered 
Joseph,  "  to  give  reasons  for  what  men  do  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  learning." — "  You  say  right,"  quoth 
Adams  ;  "  knowledge  of  men  is  only  to  he  learnt 
from  book  ;  Plato  and  Seneca  for  that ;  and  those 
are  authors,  I  am  afraid,  child,  you  never  read." — 
"  Not  I,  sir,  truly,"  answered  Joseph  ;  "  all  I  know 
is,  it  is  a  maxim  among  the  gentlemen  of  our  cloth, 
that  those  masters  who  promise  the  most  perform 
the  least ;  and  I  have  often  heard  them  say  they 
have  found  the  largest  vails  in  those  families  where 
they  were  not  promised  any.  But,  sir,  instead  of 
considering  any  farther  these  matters,  it  would  he 
our  wisest  way  to  contrive  some  method  of  getting 
out  of  this  house  ;  for  the  generous  gentleman,  in- 
stead of  doing  us  any  service,  hath  left  us  the  whole 
reckoning  to  pay."  Adams  was  going  to  answer,  when 
their  host  came  in,  and,  with  a  kind  of  jeering  smile, 
said,  "  Well,  masters  !  the  squire  hath  not  sent  his 
horses  for  you  yet.  Laud  help  me !  how  easily  some 
folks  make  promises!" — "How!"  says  Adams; 
"  have  you  ever  known  him  to  do  anything  of  this 
kind  before  1" — "  Ay  !  marry  have  I,"  answered  the 
host :  "  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  you  know,  sir,  to 
say  anything  to  a  gentleman  to  his  face  ;  but  now  he 
is  not  here,  I  will  assure  you,  he  hath  not  his  fellow 
within  the  three  next  market-towns.  I  own  I  could 
not  help  laughing  when  I  heard  him  offer  you  the 
living,  for  thereby  hangs  a  good  jest.  I  thought  he 
would  have  offered  you  my  house  next,  for  one  is  no 
more  his  to  dispose  of  than  the  other."  At  these 
words  Adams,  blessing  himself,  declared,  "  he  had 
never  read  of  such  a  monster.  But  what  vexes  me 
most,"  says  he,  is,  that  he  hath  decoyed  us  into 
running  up  a  long  debt  with  you,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  pay,  for  we  have  no  money  about  us,  and, 
what  is  worse,  live  at  such  a  distance,  that  if  you 
should  trust  us,  I  am  afraid  you  would  lose  your 
money  for  want  of  our  finding  any  conveniency 
of  sending  it." — "  Trust  you,  master  !"  says  the 
host,  "  that  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  I  honour  the 
clergy  too  much  to  deny  trusting  one  of  them  for 
such  a  trifle  ;  besides,  I  like  your  fear  of  never  pay- 
ing me.  I  have  lost  many  a  debt  in  my  life-time, 
but  was  promised  to  be  paid  them  all  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  will  score  this  reckoning  for  the  novelty  of 
it.  It  is  the  first,  I  do  assure  you,  of  its  kind.  But 
what  say  you,  master,  shall  we  have  t'other  pot  be- 
fore we  part"?  It  will  waste  but  a  little  chalk  more, 
and  if  you  never  pay  me  a  shilling  the  loss  will  not 
ruin  me."  Adams  liked  the  invitation  very  well, 
especially  as  it  was  delivered  with  so  hearty  an  ac- 
cent. He  shook  his  host  by  the  hand,  and  thanking 
him,  said,  "  He  would  tarry  another  pot  rather  for 
the  pleasure  of  such  worthy  company  than  for  the 
liquor ;"  adding,  "  he  was  glad  to  find  some  chris- 
tians  left  in  the  kingdom,  for  that  he  almost  began  to 
suspect  that  he  was  sojourning  in  a  country  inhabited 
only  by  Jews  and  Turks." 

The  kind  host  produced  the  liquor,  and  Joseph 


with  Fanny  retired  into  the  garden,  where,  while 
they  solaced  themselves  with  amorous  discourse, 
Adams  sat  down  with  his  host  ;  and,  both  filling  t  heir 
glasses,  and  lighting  their  pipes,  they  began  that 
dialogue  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  dialogue  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  and  his  host,  which, 

by  the   disagreement  in  their  opinions,   seemed  to  threu'.-n 

an  unlucky  catastrophe,  had  it  not  been  timely  jneventc.i 

by  the  return  of  the  lovers. 

"  SIR,"  said  the  host,  "  I  assure  you  you  are  not  the 
first  to  whom  our  squire  hath  promised  more  than 
he    hath    performed.     He    is    so    famous   for   tins 
practice,  that  his  word  will  not  be  taken  for  much 
by  those  who  know   him.     I   remember  a   young 
fellow  whom  he  promised  his  parents  to  make  :,n 
exciseman.     The  poor  people,  who  could  ill  afford  it, 
bred  their  son  to  writing  and  accounts,  and  other 
learning,  to  qualify  him  for  the  place  ;  and  the  boy 
held  up  his  head  above  his  condition  with  these  hopes; 
nor  would  he  go  to  plough,  nor  to  any  other  kind  of 
work,  and  went  constantly  dressed  as  fine  as  could  be, 
Avith  tAVO  clean  Holland  shirts  a-week,  and  this  for 
several  years  ;  till  at  last  he  followed  the  squire  up  to 
London,  thinking  there  to  mind  him  of  his  promises; 
but  he  could  never  get  sight  of  him.     So  that,  brin:.' 
out  of  money  and  business,  he  fell  into  evil  com- 
pany and  wicked   courses  ;  and  in  the  end  came  to 
a  sentence  of  transportation,  the  news  of  which  broke 
the   mother's  heart.  —  I  will  tell  you  another  true 
story  of  him  :  There  was  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a 
farmer,  who  had  two  sons  whom  he  bred  up  i 
business.     Pretty  lads  they  were.     Nothing  would 
serve  the  squire  but  that  the  youngest  must  be  made 
a  parson.     Upon  which  he  persuaded  the  father  to 
send  him  to  school,  promising  that  he  would  after- 
wards  maintain  him  at  the  university,  and,  wb> 
was  of  a  proper  age,  give  him  a  living.     But  after 
the  lad  had  been  seven  years  at  school,  and  his  fa- 
ther brought  him  to  the  squire,  with  a  letter  from 
his  master  that  he  was  fit  for  the  university  ;  the 
squire,  instead  of  minding  his  promise,  or  se: 
him  thither  at  his  expense,  only  told  his  father  that 
the  young  man  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  it  was  a  pit) 
he  could  not  afford  to  keep  him  at  Oxford  for  lour 
or  five  years  more,  by  which  time,  if  he  could  jr. 
a  curacy,  he  might  have  him  ordained.     The  farmer 
said,  '  He  was  not  a  man  sufficient  to  do  any  such 
thing.'  —  '  Why,  then,'  answered  the  squire,  '  I  am 
very  sorry  you  have  given  him   so   much  le:n 
for,  if  he  cannot  get  his  living  by  that,  it  will  rtjjB 
spoil  him  for  anything  else  ;  and  your  other  so>  . 
can  hardly  write  his  name,  will  do  more  at  plou 
and  sowing,  and  is  in  a  better  condition,  th;n 
And  indeed  so  it  proved  ;  for  the  poor  lad,  ii"' 
ing  friends  to  maintain  him  in  his  learning.  :e- 
expected,  and  being  unwilling  to  work,  fell 
ing,  though  he  was  a  very  sober  lad  before 
a  short  time,  partly  with  grief,  and  partly 
liquor,  fell  into   a  consumption,   and  died. 
can  tell  you  more  still:  there  was  another,   :i 
woman,  and  the  handsomest  in  all  this  neighbon  ; 
whom  he  enticed  up  to  London,  promising  to  mi'k' 
her  a  gentlewoman  to  one  of  your  women  of  qtuM 
but,  instead  of  keeping  his  word,  we  have  since  ln^n 
after  having  a  child  by  her  himself,  she   t 
common  whore  ;  then,  kept  a  coffee-house  in  ' 
Garden;  and  a  little  after  died   of  the    French  di 
temper   in  a  gaoi.  —  I    could   tell   you  in. 
stories  ;  but  how  do  you  imagine  he  served  me  n 
self?     You  must  know,  sir,  I   was  bred  a  se:i-f':n 
man,   and  have  been  many  voyages  ;  till  at  la<st 


and  it 
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•ne  to  be  master  of  a  ship  myself,  and  was  in  a  fair 
.y  of  making  a  fortune,  when  I  was  attacked  by 
e  of  those  cursed  guarda-costas  who  took  our  ships 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  after  a  fight, 
icrein  I  lost  the  greater  part  of  my  crew,  my 
ging  being  all  demolished,  and  two  shots  received 
tween  wind  and  water,  I  was  forced  to  strike, 
e  villains  carried  off  my  ship,  a  brigantine  of  150 
is, — a  pretty  creature  she  was, — and  put  me,  a 
n,  and  a  boy,  into  a  little  bad  pink,  in  which, 
th  much  ado,  we  at  last  made  Falmouth  ;  though 
telieve  the  Spaniards  did  not  imagine  she  could 
ssibly  live  a  day  at  sea.  Upon  my  return  hither, 
ere  my  wife,  who  was  of  this  country,  then  lived, 
i  squire  told  me  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  de- 
ice  I  had  made  against  the  enemy,  that  he  did  not 
.r  getting  me  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  of  a  man- 
war,  if  I  would  accept  of  it ;  which  I  thankfully 
iured  him  I  would.  Well,  sir,  two  or  three  years 
ssed,  during  which  I  had  many  repeated  promises, 
t  only  from  the  squire,  but  (as  he  told  me)  from 
j  loids  of  the  admiralty.  He  never  returned  from 
•ndon  but  I  was  assured  I  might  be  satisfied  now, 

I  was  certain  of  the  first  vacancy ;  and,  what  sur- 
ses  me  still,  when  I  reflect  on  it,  these  assurances 
re  given  me  with  no  less  confidence,  after  so  many 
;appointments,  than  at  first.  At  last,  sir,  growing 
ary,  and  somewhat  suspicious,  after  so  muchdelav, 
vrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  I  knew  had  some 
juaintance  at  the  best  house  in  the  admiralty,  and 
sired  him  to  back  the  squire's  interest ;  for  in- 
sd  I  feared  he  had  solicited  the  affair  with,  more 
dness  than  he  pretended.  And  what  answer  do 
a  think  my  friend  sent  me !  Truly,  sir,  he  ac- 
ainted  me  that  the  squire  had  never  mentioned 

name  at  the  admiralty  in  his  life  ;  and,  unless  I 
1  much  faithfuller  interest,  advised  me  to  give 
?r  my  pretensions  ;  which  I  immediately  did,  and, 
th  the  concurrence  of  my  wife,  resolved  to  set  up 

alehouse,  where  you  are  heartily  welcome  ;  and 
my  sen-ice  to  you ;  and  may  the  squire,  and  all 
:h  sneaking  rascals,  go  to  the  devil  together." — 
fie  1 "  says  Adams,  "  O  fie  !  He  is  indeed  a 


Charybdis  ;  you  may  have  entered  the  closet  where 
Archimedes  was  found  at  the  taking  of  Syracuse. 
I  suppose  you  have  sailed  among  the  Cyclades, 
and  passed  the  famous  straits  which  take  their  name 
from  the  unfortunate  Helle,  whose  fate  is  sweetly 
described  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  ;  you  have  passed 
the  very  spot,  I  conceive,  where  Daedalus  fell  into 
that  sea,  his  waxen  wings  being  melted  by  the  sun ; 
you  have  traversed  the  Euxine  sea,  I  make  no  doubt ; 
nay,  you  may  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian, 
and  called  at  Colchis,  to  see  if  there  is  ever  another 
golden  fleece."  "  Not  I,  truly,  master,"  answered  the 
host:  "I  never  touched  at  any  of  these  places." — 
"  But  I  have  been  at  all  these,"  replied  Adams.  "  Then, 
I  suppose,"  cries  the  host,  "  you  have  been  at  the  East 
Indies  ;  for  there  are  no  such,  I  will  be  sworn,  either 
in  the  West  or  the  Levant." — "  Pray  where  is  the 
Levant  1"  quoth  Adams  ;  "  that  should  be  in  the 
East  Indies  by  right."  "  Oho !  you  are  a  pretty 
traveller,"  cries  the  host,  "and  not  know  the  Le- 
vant !  My  service  to  you,  master ;  you  must  not 
talk  of  these  things  with  me !  you  must  not  tip  us 
the  traveller ;  it  won't  go  here."  "  Since  thou  art 
so  dull  to  misunderstand  me  still,"  quoth  Adams, 
"  I  will  inform  thee  the  travelling  I  mean  is  in 
books,  the  only  way  of  travelling  by  which  any 
knowledge  is  to  be  acquired.  From  them  I  learn 
what  I  asserted  just  now,  that  nature  generally  im- 
prints such  a  portraiture  of  the  mind  in  the  coun- 
tenance, that  a  skilful  physiognomist  will  rarely  be 
deceived.  I  presume  you  have  never  read  the  story 
of  Socrates  to  this  purpose,  and  therefore  I  will  tell 
it  you.  A  certain  physiognomist  asserted  of  Socrates, 
that  he  plainly  discovered  by  his  features  that  he 
was  a  rogue  in  his  nature.  A  character  so  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  all  this  great  man's  actions,  and  the 
generally  received  opinion  concerning  him,  incensed 
the  boys  of  Athens  so  that  they  threw  stones  at  the 
physiognomist,  and  would  have  demolished  him  for 
his  ignorance,  had  not  Socrates  himself  prevented 
them  by  confessing  the  truth  of  his  observations, 
and  acknowledging  that,  though  he  corrected  his 
disposition  by  philosophy,  he  was  indeed  naturally 


eked  man ;  but  G —  will,  I  hope,  turn  his  heart  j  as  inclined  to  vice  as  had  been  predicted  of  him. 
repentance.  Nay,  if  he  could  but  once  see  the 
•anness  of  this  detestable  vice  ;  would  he  but  once 
lect  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  scandalous  as  well 
pernicious  liars ;  sure  he  must  despise  himself  to 
intolerable  a  degree,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
him  to  continue  a  moment  in  such  a  course, 
id  to  confess  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  base- 
ss  of  this  character,  which  he  hath  too  well  de- 


Ted,  he  hath  in  his  countenance  sufficient  symp- 
ns  of  that  bona  indoles,  that  sweetness  of  disposi- 
n,  which  furnishes  out  a  good  Christian." — "  Ah, 
ister !  master !  "  says  the  host,  "  if  you  had 
veiled  as  far  as  I  have,  and  conversed  with  the 
my  nations  where  I  have  traded,  you  would  no^ 
•e  any  credit  to  a  man's  countenance.  Symptoms 
his  countenance,  quotha!  I  would  look  there, 
rhaps,  to  see  whether  a  man  had  the  smallpox,  but 
•  nothing  else."  He  spoke  this  with  so  little  re- 
rd  to  the  parson's  observation,  that  it  a  good  deal 
ttled  him  ;  and,  taking  the  pipe  hastily  from  his 
>uth,  he  thus  answered  :  "  Master  of  mine,  per- 
ps  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  farther  than  you 
thout  the  assistance  of  a  ship.  Do  you  imagine 
ling  by  different  cities  or  countries  is  travelling  1 

"  Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qni  trans  mare  currunt. 
[  can  go  farther  in  an  afternoon  than  you  in  a 
elvemonth.     What,  I  suppose  you  have  "seen  the 
liars  of  Hercules,  and  perhaps  the   walls  of  Car- 
ige.     Nay,  you  may  have  heard  Scylla,  and  seen 


Now,  pray  resolve  me, — How  should  a  man  know 
this  story  if  he  had  not  read  it  1"  "  "Well,  master," 
said  the  host,  "  and  what  signifies  it  whether  a  man 
knows  it  or  no  1  He  who  goes  abroad,  as  I  have 
done,  will  always  have  opportunities  enough-  of 
knowing  the  world  without  troubling  his  head  with 
Socrates,  or  any  such  fellows."  "  Friend,"  cries 
Adams,  "  if  a  man  should  sail  round  the  world,  and 
anchor  in  every  harbour  of  it,  without  learning,  he 
would  return  home  as  ignorant  as  he  went  out." 
"  Lord  help  you  1"  answered  the  host ;  "  there  was 
my  boatswain,  poor  fellow '.  he  could  scarce  either 
write  or  read,  and  yet  he  would  navigate  a  ship 
with  any  master  of  a  man  of  war ;  and  a  very  pretty 
knowledge  of  trade  he  had  too."  "  Trade,"  an- 
swered Adams,  "as  Aristotle  proves  in  his  first 
chapter  of  Politics,  is  below  a  philosopher,  and  un- 
natural as  it  is  managed  now."  -The  host  looked 
steadfastly  at  Adams,  and  after  a  minute's  silence 
asked  him,  "  If  he  was  one  of  the  writers  ot  the 
Gazetteers  1  for  I  have  heard,"  says  he,  "  they  are 
writ  by  parsons."  "  Gazetteers'."  answered  Adams; 
"  What  is  that  \ "  "  It  is  a  dirty  newspaper,"  replied 
the  host,  "  which  hath  been  given  away  all  over  the 
nation  for  these  many  years,  to  abuse  trade  and  ho- 
nost  men,  which  I  would  not  suffer  to  lie  on  my 
table,  though  it  hath  been  offered  me  for  nothing." 
"  Not  I  truly,"  said  Adams ;  "  I  never  write  any- 
thing but  sermons  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  am  no  enemy 
to  trade,  whilst  it  is  consistent  with  honesty ;  nay 
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I  have  always  looked  on  the  tradesman  as  a  very 
valuable  member  of  society,  and,  perhaps,  inferior 
to  none  but  the  man  of  learning."  "  No,  I  believe 
he  is  not,  nor  to  him  neither,"  answered  the  host. 
"  Of  what  use  would  learning  be  in  a  country  with- 
out trade !  What  would  all  you  parsons  do  to 
clothe  your  backs  and  feed  your  bellies "?  Who  fetches 
you  your  silks,  and  your  linens,  and  your  wines, 
and  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life  t  I  speak  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  sailors."  "  You  should  say  the 
extravagancies  of  life,"  replied  the  parson ;  "  but 
admit  they  were  the  necessaries,  there  is  something 
more  necessary  than  life  itself,  which  is  provided  by 
learning ;  I  mean  the  learning  of  the  clergy.  Who 
clothes  you  with  piety,  meekness,  humility,  charity, 
patience,  and  all  the  other  Christian  virtues  *?  Who 
feeds  your  souls  with  the  milk  of  brotherly  love, 
and  diets  them  with  all  the  dainty  food  of  holiness, 
which  at  once  cleanses  them  of  all  impure  carnal 
affections,  and  fattens  them  with  the  truly  rich  spirit 
of  grace?  Who  doth  this  1"  "  Ay,  who,  indeed  1 " 
cries  the  host ;  "  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  any  such  clothing  or  such  feeding.  And 
so,  in  the  mean  time,  master,  my  service  to  you." 
Adams  was  going  to  answer  with  some  severity, 
when  Joseph  and  Fanny  returned  and  pressed  his 
departure  so  eagerly  that  he  would  not  refuse  them ; 
and  so,  grasping  his  crabstick,  he  took  leave  of  his 
host  (neither  of  them  being  so  well  pleased  with 
each,  other  as  they  had  been  at  their  first  sitting 
down  together),  and  with  Joseph  and  Fanny,  who 
both  expressed  much  impatience,  departed,  and  now 
all  together  renewed  their  journey. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  I. 

Matter  prefatory  in  praise  of  biography. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  preference  which  may  be 
vulgarly  given  to  the  authority  of  those  romance- 
writers  who  entitle  their  books  "  the  History  of 
England,  the  History  of  France,  of  Spain,  &c.," 
it  is  most  certain  that  truth  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  works  of  those  who  celebrate  the  lives  of 
great  men,  and  are  commonly  called  biographers, 
as  the  others  should  indeed  be  termed  topogra- 
phers, or  chorographers ;  words  which  might  well 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  ;  it  being  the 
business  of  the  latter  chiefly  to  describe  coun- 
tries and  cities,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  maps, 
they  do  pretty  justly,  and  may  be  depended  upon ; 
but  as  to  the  actions  and  characters  of  men,  their 
writings  are  not  quite  so  authentic,  of  which  there 
needs  no  other  proof  than  those  eternal  contradic- 
tions occurring  between  two  topographers  who  un- 
dertake the  history  of  the  same  country  :  for  instance, 
between  my  lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Whitlock,  be- 
tween Mr.  Echard  and  Rapin,  and  many  others  ; 
where,  facts  being  set  forth  in  a  different  light,  every 
reader  believes  as  he  pleases  ;  and,  indeed,  the  more 
judicious  and  suspicious  very  justly  esteem  the  whole 
as  no  other  than  a  romance,  in  which  the  writer 
hath  indulged  a  happy  and  fertile  invention.  But 
though  these  widely  differ  in  the  narrative  of  facts  ; 
some  ascribing  victory  to  the  one,  and  others  to  the 
other  party ;  some  representing  the  same  man  as  a 
rogue,  while  others  give  him  a  great  and  honest  cha- 
racter ;  yet  all  agree  in  the  scene  where  the  fact  is 
supposed  to  have  happened,  and  where  the  person, 
who  is  both  a  rogue  and  an  honest  man,  lived.  Now 
with  us  biographers  the  case  is  different ;  the  facts 
we  deliver  may  be  relied  on,  though  we  often  mis- 
take the  age  and  country  wherein  they  happened : 
for,  though  it  may  be  worth  the  examination  of 


critics,  whether  the  shepherd  Chrysostom,  who,  ng 
Cervantes  informs  us,  died  for  love  of  the  fair  Mar- 
cella,  who  hated  him,  was  ever  in  Spain,  will  any 
one  doubt  but  that  such  a  silly  fellow  hath  really  ex- 
isted 1  Is  there  in  the  world  such  a  sceptic  as  to 
disbelieve  the  madness  of  Cardenio,  the  perfidy  of 
Ferdinand,  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Anselmo, 
the  weakness  of  Camilla,  the  irresolute  friendship  of 
Lothario1?  though  perhaps,  as  to  the  time  and  place 
where  those  several  persons  lived,  that  good  histo- 
rian may  be  deplorably  deficient.  But  the  most 
known  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  the  true  history  of 
Gil  Bias,  where  the  inimitable  biographer  hath  made 
a  notorious  blunder  in  the  country  of  Dr.  Sangrado, 
who  used  his  patients  as  a  vintner  doth  his  wine- 
vessels,  by  letting  out  their  blood,  and  filling  them 
up  with  water.  Doth  not  every  one,  who  is  the 
least  versed  in  physical  history,  know  that  Spain 
was  not  the  country  in  which  this  doctor  lived! 
The  same  writer  hath  likewise  erred  in  the  country 
of  his  archbishop,  as  well  as  that  of  those  great  per- 
sonages whose  understandings  were  too  sublime  to 
taste  anything  but  tragedy,  and  in  many  others. 
The  same  mistakes  may  likewise  be  observed  in 
Scarron,  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  History  of  Mari- 
anne and  le  Paisan  Parvenu,  and  perhaps  some  few 
other  writers  of  this  class,  whom  I  have  not  read, 
or  do  not  at  present  recollect ;  for  I  would  by  no 
means  be  thought  to  comprehend  those  persons  of 
surprising  genius,  the  authors  of  immense  romances, 
or  the  modern  novel  and  Atalantis  writers ;  who, 
without  any  assistance  from  nature  or  history,  record 
persons  who  never  were,  or  will  be,  and  facts  which 
never  did,  nor  possibly  can,  happen ;  whose  heroes 
are  of  their  own  creation,  and  their  brains  the  chaos 
whence  all  the  materials  are  selected.  Not  that 
such  writers  deserve  no  honour;  so  far  otherwise, 
that  perhaps  they  merit  the  highest :  for  what  can  be 
nobler  than  to  be  as  an  example  of  the  wonderful 
extent  of  human  genius  ?  One  may  apply  to  them 
what  Balzac  says  of  Aristotle,  that  they  are  a  second 
nature  (for  they  have  no  communication  with  the 
first ;  by  which,  authors  of  an  inferior  class,  who 
cannot  stand  alone,  are  obliged  to  support  themselves 
as  with  crutches)  ;  but  these  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking  seem  to  be  possessed  of  those  stilts,  which 
the  excellent  Voltaire  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  "  carry 
the  genius  far  off,  but  with  an  irregular  p:ici-." 
Indeed,  far  out  of  the  sight  of  the  reader, 

Beyond  the  realms  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

But  to  return  to  the  former  class,  who  are  con- 
tented to  copy  nature,  instead  of  forming  originals 
from  the  confused  heap  of  matter  in  their  own 
brains ;  is  not  such  a  book  as  that  which  records  the 
achievements  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixotte  more 
worthy  the  name  of  a  history  than  even  Mariana's : 
for,  whereas  the  latter  is  confined  to  a  particular 
period  of  time,  and  to  a  particular  nation,  the  former 
is  the  history  of  the  world  in  general,  at  lenst  that 
part  which  is  polished  by  laws,  arts,  and  ?cii 
and  of  that  from  the  time  it  was  first  polished  to  this 
day;  nay,  and  forwards  as  long  as  it  shall  so  remainl 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  apply  these  observations  to 
the  work  before  us  ;    for  indeed  I  have   set  (hem 
down    principally   to    obviate    some    construction* 
which  the  good-nature  of  mankind,  who  are  always 
forward  to  see  their  friends'  virtues  recorded,  may 
put  to  particular  parts.     I  question  not  but  si 
of  my  readers  will   know  the  lawyer  in  the 
coach  the  moment  they  hear  his  voice.     It  is  like- 
wise odds    but  the  wit  and    the  prude  meet  with 
some  of  their  acquaintance,  as  well  as  all  the  ' 
my  characters.     To  prevent  therefore  any  such  ma- 
licious applications,  I  declare  here,  once  for  all,  I 
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djrribe  not  men,  but  manners ;  not  an  individual, 
bj  a  species.    Perhaps  it  will  be  answered,  Are  not 
il  characters  then  taken  from  life  1     To  which,  I 
in  the  affirmative ;    nay,  I  believe  I  might 
that  I  have  writ  little  more  than  I  have  seen, 
lawyer  is  not  only  alive,  but  hath  been  so  these 
thousand  years  ;  and  I  hope  G —  will  indulge 
[life  as  many  yet  to  come.     He  hath  not  indeed 
•Jined  himself  to  one  profession,  one  religion,  or 
1  country ;  but  when  the  first  mean  selfish  crea- 
appeared  on  the  human  stage,  who  made  self 
J  centre  of  the  whole  creation,  would  give  himself 
jain,  incur  no  danger,  advance  no  money,  to  as- 
or  preserve  his  fellow-creatures ;  then  was  our 
:er  born  ;  and,  whilst  such  a  person  as  I  have  de- 
>ed  exists  on  earth,  so  long  shall  he  remain  upon 
It  is  therefore  doing  him  little  honour  to  ima- 
he   endeavours  to   mimic  some  little  obscure 
w,  because  he  happens  to  resemble  him  in  one 
icular   feature,    or    perhaps   in    his  profession ; 
reas  his  appearance  in  the  world  is  calculated  for 
n   h  more  general  and  noble  purposes ;  not  to  ex- 
one  pitiful  wretch  to  the  small  and  contempti- 
drcle  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  to  hold  the  glass 
ousands  in  their  closets,  that  they  may  contem- 
;  their  deformity,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  it, 
thus   by   suffering    private    mortification    may 
i  public  shame.     This  places  the  boundary  be- 
n,  and  distinguishes  the  satirist  from  the  libel- 
for  the  former  privately  corrects  the  fault  for 
(benefit  of  the  person,  like  a  parent ;  the  latter 
icly  exposes  the  person  himself,  as  an  example 
hers,  like  an  executioner. 

icre  are  besides  little  circumstances  to  be  con- 
•ed ;  as  the  drapery  of  a  picture,  which  though 
on  varies  at  different  times,  the  resemblance  of 
countenance  is  not  by  those  means  diminished. 
5  I  believe  we  may  venture  to  say  Mrs.  Tow- 
je  is  coeval  with  our  lawyer :  and,  though  per- 
|,  during  the  changes  which  so  long  an  existence 
have  passed  through,  she  may  in  her  turn  have 
I  behind  the  bar  at  an  inn,  I  will  not  scruple 
m  she  hath  likewise  in  the  revolution  of  ages 
m  a  throne.     In  short,  where  extreme  turbu- 
•  of  temper,  avarice,  and  an  insensibility  of  hu- 
misery,  with  a  degree  of  hypocrisy,  have  united 
female  composition,  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  was  that 
an  ;  and  where  a  good  inclination,  eclipsed  by  a 
y  of  spirit  and  understanding,  hath  glimmered 
in  a  man,  that  man  hath  been  no  other  than 
neaking  husband. 

;hall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  than  to  give 
>ne  caution  more  of  an  opposite  kind  :  for,  as  in 
of  our  particular  characters  we  mean  not  to 
individuals,  but  all  of  the  like  sort,  so,  in  our 
descriptions,  we  mean  not  universals,  but 
d  be  understood  with  many  exceptions  :  for  in- 
e,  in  our  description  of  high  people,  we  cannot 
tended  to  include  such  as,  whilst  they  are  an 
ur  to  their  high  rank,  by  a  well-sruided  con- 
•nsion  make  their  superiority  as  easy  as  possible 
ose  whom  fortune  chiefly  hath  placed   below 
Of  this  number  I  could  name  a  peer  no  less 
by  nature  than  by  fortune  ;  who,  whilst  he 
the  noblest  ensigns  of  honour  on  his  person, 
the    truest   stamp   of   dignity    on  his   mind, 
icd  with  greatness,  enriched  with  knowledge, 
embellished  with   genius.      I   have   seen   this 
relieve   with  generosity,   while    he  hath  con- 
with  freedom,  and  be  to  the  same   person  a 
and   a  companion.     I   could  name  a  com- 
i,  raised  higher  above  the  multitude  by  superior 
than  is  in  the  power  of  his  prince  to  exalt 
whose  behaviour  to  those  ha  hath  obliged  is 


more  amiable  than  the  obligation  itself ;  and  who  is 
so  great  a  master  of  affability,  that,  if  he  could 
divest  himself  of  an  inherent  greatness  in  his  man- 
ner, would  often  make  the  lowest  of  his  acquaint- 
ance forget  who  was  the  master  of  that  palace  in 
which  they  axe  so  courteously  entertained.  These 
are  pictures  which  must  be,  I  believe,  known :  I 
declare  they  are  taken  from  the  life,  and  not  in- 
tended to  exceed  it.  By  those  high  people,  there- 
fore, whom  I  have  described,  I  mean  a  set  of 
wretches,  who,  while  they  are  a  disgrace  to  their  an- 
cestors, whose  honours  and  fortunes  they  inherit 
(or  perhaps  a  greater  to  their  mother,  for  such  de- 
generacy is  scarce  credible),  have  the  insolence  to 
treat  those  with  disregard  who  are  at  least  equal  to 
the  founders  of  their  own  splendour.  It  is,  I  fancy, 
impossible  to  conceive  a  spectacle  more  worthy  of 
our  indignation,  than  that  of  a  fellow,  who  is  not 
only  a  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  a  great  family,  but  a 
scandal  to  the  human  species,  maintaining  a  super- 
cilious behaviour  to  men  who  are  an  honour  to  their 
nature  and  a  disgrace  to  their  fortune. 

And  now,  reader,  taking  these  hints  along  with 
you,  you  may,  if  you  please,  proceed  to  the  sequel  of 
this  our  true  history. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A   night-scene,  wherein  several  wonderful  adventures  befel 

Adams  and  his  fellow -travellers. 

IT  was  so  late  when  our  travellers  left  the  inn  or  ale- 
house (for  it  might  be  called  either),  that  they  had  not 
travelled  many  miles  before  night  overtook  them,  or 
met  them,  which  you  please.  The  reader  must 
excuse  me  if  I  am  not  particular  as  to  the  way  they 
took ;  for,  as  we  are  now  drawing  near  the  seat  of 
the  Boobies,  and  as  that  is  a  ticklish  name,  which 
malicious  persons  may  apply,  according  to  their  evil 
inclinations,  to  several  worthy  country  squires,  a 
race  of  men  whom  we  look  upon  as  entirely  inof- 
fensive, and  for  whom  we  have  an  adequate  regard, 
we  shall  lend  no  assistance  to  any  such  malicious 
purposes. 

,  Darkness  had  now  overspread  the  hemisphere, 
when  Fanny  whispered  Joseph  "  that  she  begged 
to  rest  herself  a  little  ;  for  that  she  was  so  tired  she 
could  walk  no  farther."  Joseph  immediately  pre- 
vailed with  parson  Adams,  who  was  as  brisk  as  a  bee, 
to  stop.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  he 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  dear  ^Eschylus ;  but  was  a 
little  comforted  when  reminded  that,  if  he  had  it  in 
his  possession,  he  could  not  see  to  read. 

The  sky  was  so  clouded,  that  not  a  star  appeared. 
It  was  indeed,  according  to  Milton,  darkness  visible. 
This  was  a  circumstance,  however,  very  favourable 
to  Joseph  ;  for  Fanny,  not  suspicious  of  being  over- 
seen by  Adams,  gave  a  loose  to  her  passion  which 
she  had  never  done  before,  and,  reclining  her  head 
on  his  bosom,  threw  her  arm  carelessly  round  him, 
and  suffered  him  to  lay  his  cheek  close  to  hers.  All 
this  infused  such  happiness  into  Joseph,  that  he 
would  not  have  changed  his  turf  for  the  finest  down 
in  the  finest  palace  in  the  universe. 

Adams  sat  at  some  distance  from  the  lovers,  and, 
being  unwilling  to  disturb  them,  applied  himself  to 
meditation ;  in  which  he  had  not  spent  much  time 
before  he  discovered  a  light  at  some  distance  that 
seemed  approaching  towards  him.  He  immediately 
hailed  it :  but,  to  his  sorrow  and  surprise,  it  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared.  He  then 
called  to  Joseph,  asking  him,  "  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
light?"  Joseph  answered,  "he  had." — "And  did 
you  not  mark  bow  it  vanished  ?"  returned  he  : 
"  though  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  I  do  not  abso- 
lutely disbelieve  them." 
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He  then  entered  into  a  meditation  on  those  un- 
Bubstantial  beings  ;  which  was  soon  interrupted  by 
several  voices,  which  he  thought  almost  at  his  elbow, 
though  in  fact  they  were  not  so  extremely  near. 
However,  he  could  distinctly  hear  them  agree  on 
the  murder  of  any  one  they  met ;  and  a  little  after 
heard  one  of  them  say,  "he  had  killed  a  dozen  since 
that  day  fortnight." 

Adams  now  fell  on  his  knees,  and  committed  him- 
self to  the  care  of  Providence  ;  and  poor  Fanny,  who 
likewise  heard  those  terrible  words,  embraced  Joseph 
so  closely,  that  had  not  he,  whose  ears  were  also 
open,  been  apprehensive  on  her  account,  he  would 
have  thought  no  danger  which  threatened  only  him- 
self too  dear  a  price  for  such  embraces. 

Joseph  now  drew  forth  his  penknife,  and  Adams, 
having  finished  his  ejaculations,  grasped  his  crab- 
stick,  his  only  weapon,  and,  coming  up  to  Joseph, 
would  have  had  him  quit  Fanny,  and  place  her  in 
the  rear;  but  his  advice  was  fruitless;  she  clung 
closer  to  him,  not  at  all  regarding  the  presence  of 
Adams,  and  in  a  soothing  voice  declared,  "  she 
would  die  in  his  arms."  Joseph,  clasping  her  with 
inexpressible  eagerness,  whispered  her,  "  that  he 
preferred  death  in  hers  to  life  out  of  them."  Adams, 
brandishing  his  crabstick,  said,  "  he  despised  death 
as  much  as  any  man,"  and  then  repeated  aloud, 


Est  hie,  est  animus  lucis  contemptor;et  ilium. 
Qui  vita  bone  credat  emi  quo  tendis,  honorem. 
Upon  this  the  voices  ceased  for  a  moment,  and 
then    one  of  them  called  out,    "  D — n  you,  who  is 
there  1"     To  which  Adams  was  prudent  enough  to 
make  no  reply ;  and  of  a  sudden  he  observed  half  a 
dozen  lights,  which  seemed  to  rise  all  at  once  from 
the  ground  and  advance  briskly  towards  him.     This 
he  immediately  concluded  to  be  an  apparition ;  and 
now,  beginning  to  conceive  that  the  voices  were  of 
the  same  kind,  he  called  out,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
L — d,  what  wouldst  thou  have  1"  He  had  no  sooner 
spoke  than  he   heard   one   of  the  voices   cry   out, 
"D — n   them,   here   they   come;"    and   soon   after 
heard  several  hearty  blows,  as  if  a  number  of  men 
had   been   engaged   at   quarterstaff.      He   was  juet 
advancing  towards  the  place  of  combat,  when  Joseph, 
catching   him  by  the  skirts,  begged  him  that  they 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  the  dark  to  convey 
away  Fanny  from  the  danger  which  threatened  her 
He  presently  complied,  and,  Joseph  lifting  up  Fanny, 
they  all  three  made  the  best  of  their  way  ;  and  with- 
out looking  behind  them,  or  being  overtaken,  they 
had  travelled  full  two  miles,  poor  Fanny  not  once 
complaining  of  being  tired,  when  they  saw  far  off 
several  lights  scattered  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  found  themselves  on  the 
descent  of  a  very  steep  hill.     Adams's  foot  slipping, 
he   instantly  disappeared,  which  greatly  frightened 
both  Joseph  and  Fanny  :  indeed,  if  the  light  had  per- 
mitted them  to  see  it,  they  would  scarce  have  re- 
frained laughing  to  see  the  parson  rolling  down  the 
hill;  which   he   did   from    top   to   bottom,  without 
receiving  any  harm.     He  then  holloed  as  loud  as  he 
could,    to  inform  them    of  his  safety,    and    relieve 
them  from  the  fears  which  they  had  conceived  for 
him.     Joseph  and  Fanny  halted  some  time,  consi- 
dering what  to   do ;  at   last   they    advanced   a  few 
paces,  where  the  declivity  seemed  least  steep ;  and 
then  Joseph,  taking  his  Fanny  in  his  arms,  walked 
firmly  down  the  hill,  without  making  a  false  step, 
and  at  length   landed   her   at   the  bottom,   where 
Adams  soon  came  to  them. 

Learn  hence,  my  fair  countrywomen,  to  consider 
your  own  weakness,  and  the  many  occasions  on 
Which  the  strength  of  a  man  may  be  ureful  to  you  ; 


and,  duly  weighing  this,  take  caro  that  you  match 
not  yourselves  with  the  spindle-shanked  beaux  and 
petit-metres  of  the  age,  who,  instead  of  being  able 
like  Joseph  Andrews,  to  carry  you  in  lusty  arms 
through  the  rugged  ways  and  downhill  steeps  of  life, 
will  rather  want  to  support  their  feeble  limbs  with 
your  strength  and  assistance. 

Our  travellers  now  moved  forwards  where  the 
nearest  light  presented  itself;  and,  having  crossed  a 
common  field,  they  came  to  a  meadow,  where  they 
seemed  to  be  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  light, 
when,  to  their  grief,  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a' 
river.  Adams  here  made  a  full  stop,  and  dr.- 
he  could  swim,  but  doubted  how  it  was  possible  to 
get  Fanny  over :  to  which  Joseph  answered,  "  Jf 
they  walked  along  its  banks,  they  might  be  certain 
of  soon  finding  a  bridge,  especially  as  by  the  num- 
ber of  lights  they  might  be  assured  a  parish  was 
near."  "  Odso,  that's  true  indeed,"  said  Adams- 
"  I  did  not  think  of  that." 

Accordingly,  Joseph's   advice  being   taken,  they 
passed  over  two  meadows,  and  came  to  a  little  or- 
chard, which  led  them  to  a  house.     Fanny  bcggwd 
of  Joseph  to  knock  at  the  door,  assuring  him   "she 
was  so  weary  that  she  could  hardly  stand  on  her 
feet."     Adams,  who  was  foremost,  performed  this 
ceremony  ;  and,  the  door  being  immediately  opened, 
a  plain  kind  of  man  appeared  at  it:    Adams   ac- 
quainted him   "  that  they  had  a  young  woman  with 
them  who  was  so  tired  with   her  journey  that  he 
should  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  suffer 
her  to  come  in  and  rest  herself."      The  man,  who 
saw  Fanny  by  the  light  of  the  candle  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  perceiving  her   innocent  and  n, 
look,  and  having  no  apprehensions  from  the  civil 
behaviour  of  Adams,   presently    answered,   "  That 
the  young  woman  was  very  welcome  to  rest  herself 
in  his  house,  and  so  were  her  company."     He  then 
ushered  them  into  a  very  decent  room,  where  his 
wife  was  sitting  at  a  table  :  she  immediately  rose  up, 
and  assisted  them  in  setting  forth  chairs,  and  desired 
them  to  sit  down ;  which  they  had  no  sooner  done 
than    the    man   of  the  house    asked   them    if  they 
would  have  anything  to    refresh  themselves  with! 
Adams  thanked  him,    and   answered  he    should  be 
obliged  to  him  for  a  cup  of  his  ale,  which  was  likewise 
chosen  by  Joseph  and  Fanny.     Whilst  be  was  gone 
to  fill  a  very  large  jug  with  this  liquor,  his  wife  told 
Fanny  she  seemed  greatly  fatigued,  and  desired  her 
to  take  something  stronger  than  ale  ;   but   s! 
fused  with  many  thanks,  saying  it  was  true  sh 
very  much  tired,  but  a  little  rest  she   hoped  would 
restore   her.     As    soon   as   the   company    wr 
seated,  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  filled  himse'lf  with  ale, 
and  by  public  permission  had  lighted  his  pipe,  turned 
to   the  master  of  the   house,  asking  him,   "  i 
spirits  did  not  use  to  walk  in  that  neighbourhood f 
To  which  receiving  no  answer,  he  be^an  to  inform 
him  of  the  adventure  which  they  had  mot  with  on 
the   dowi*s ;  nor  had  he  proceeded  far  in  his 
when  somebody  knocked   very   hard    at    the 
The  company  expressed  some  amazement,  aini 
ny  and  the  good  woman  turned  pale  :    her  1m 
went  forth,  and  whilst  ho  was   absent,   which   WM 
some  time,  they  all  remained  silent,  looking  a 
another,  and  heard  several  voices  discoursing 
loudly.      Adams    was   fully   persuaded    that   spirit* 
were  abroad,    and    began   to  meditate 
cisms ;    Joseph    a   little    inclined    to  the   san 
nion  ;    Fanny    \v:is   more    afraid  of  men  ;    ;iiiil   t 
good    woman    herself   began  to  suspect  her 
and  imagined  those  without  were  rogues  belonging 
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their  gang.  At  length  the  master  of  the  house 
urned,  and,  laughing,  told  Adams  he  had  disco- 
ed  his  apparition ;  that  the  murderers  were 
'ep-stealers,  and  the  twelve  persons  murdered 
re  no  other  than  twelve  sheep  ;  adding,  that  the 
;pherds  had  got  the  better  of  them,  had  secured 
o,  and  were  proceeding  with  them  to  a  justice 
I  peace.  This  account  greatly  relieved  the  fears 
the  whole  company;  but  Adams  murmured  to 
iself,  "  He  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  appa- 
ions  for  all  that." 

They  now  sat  cheerfully  round  the  fire,  till  the 
LSter  of  the  house,  having  surveyed  his  guests,  and 
iceiving  that  the  cassock,  which,  having  fallen 
vm,  appeared  under  Adams's  great-coat,  and  the 
ibby  livery  on  Joseph  Andrews,  did  not  well 
t  with  the  familiarity  between  them,  began  to 
tertain  some  suspicions  not  much  to  their  ad- 
ntage  :  addressing  himself  therefore  to  Adams, 
said,  "  He  perceived  he  was  a  clergyman  by  his 
>ss,  and  supposed  that  honest  man  was  his  foot- 
in."  "  Sir,"  answered  Adams,  "  I  am  a  clergy- 
n  at  your  service  ;  but  as  to  that  young  man, 
torn  you  have  rightly  termed  honest,  he  is  at 
.'sent  in  nobody's  service  ;  he  never  lived  in 
y  other  family  than  that  of  lady  Booby,  from 
icnce  he  was  discharged,  I  assure  you,  for  no 
me."  Joseph  said,  "  He  did  not  wonder  the 
ntleman  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  Mr.  Adams's 
aracter  condescend  to  so  much  goodness  with  a 
or  man." — "  Child,"  said  Adams,  "  I  should  be 
lamed  of  my  cloth  if  I  thought  a  poor  man,  who 
honest,  below  my  notice  or  my  familiarity.  I 
ow  not  how  those  who  think  otherwise  can  pro- 
s  themselves  followers  and  servants  of  Him  who 
ide  no  distinction,  unless,  peradventure,  by  prefer- 
g  the  poor  to  the  rich.— -Sir,"  said  he,  address- 
j  himself  to  the  gentleman,  "  these  two  poor 
ung  people  are  my  parishioners,  and  I  look  on 
and  love  them  as  my  children.  There  is 
mething  singular  enough  in  their  history,  but  I 
ve  not  now  time  to  recount  it."  The  master  of 
e  house,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  which 
scovered  itself  in  Adams,  knew  too  much  of  the 
rid  to  give  a  hasty  belief  to  professions.  He  was 
t  yet  quite  certain  that  Adams  had  any  more  of 
clergyman  in  him  than  his  cassock.  To  try 
n  therefore  further,  he  asked  him,  "  If  Mr.  Pope 
d  lately  published  anything  newl"  Adams  an- 
ered,  "  He  had  heard  great  commendations  of 
it  poet,  but  that  he  had  never  read  nor  knew  any 
his  works." — "  Ho  !  ho '."  says  the  gentleman  to 
mself,  "have  I  caught  you*  What!"  said  he, 
lave  you  never  seen  his  Homer?"  Adams  answered, 
ic  had  never  read  any  translation  of  the  classics." 
SVhy,  truly,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  there  is  a 
jnify  in  the  Greek  language  which  I  think  no  modern 
ague  can  reach." — "  Do  you  understand  Greek, 
1"  said  Adams  hastily.  "A  little,  sir,"  answered 
e  gentleman.  "  Do  you  know,  sir,"  cried  Adams, 
where  I  can  buy  an  ^Eschylus?  an  unlucky  mis- 
"tune  lately  happened  to  mine."  JEschylus  was 
yond  the  gentleman,  though  he  knew  him  very 
:•!!  by  name ;  he  therefore,  returning  back  to 
orner,  asked  Adams,  "  "\Vhat  part  of  the  Iliad  he 
ought  most  excellent  1"  Adams  returned,  "  His 
estion  would  be  properer,  What  kind  of  beauty 
,s  the  chief  in  poetry!  for  that  Homer  was  equally 
cellent  in  them  all.  And,  indeed,"  continued  he, 
what  Cicero  says  of  a  complete  orator  may  well  be 
plied  to  a  great  poet :  '  He  ought  to  comprehend 
perfections.'  Homer  did  this  in  the  most  ex- 
ilent  degree  ;  it  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
at  the  philosopher,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter 


of  his  Poetics,  mentions  him  by  no  other  appellation 
than  that  of  the  Poet.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
drama  as  well  as  the  epic  ;  not  of  tragedy  only,  but 
of  comedy  also  ;  for  his  Margites,  which  is  deplorably 
lost,  bore,  says  Aristotle,  the  same  analogy  to  comedy 
as  his  Odyssey  and  Iliad  to  tragedy.  To  him,  there- 
fore, we  owe  Aristophanes  as  well  as  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  my  poor  yEschylus.  But  if  you 
please  we  will  confine  ourselves  (at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent) to  the  Iliad,  his  noblest  work  ;  though  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Horace  give  it  the  preference,  as  I  re- 
member, to  the  Odyssey.  First  then,  as  to  his  sub- 
ject, can  anything  be  more  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  noble  t  He  is  rightly  praised  by  the  first 
of  those  judicious  critics  for  not  choosing  the  whole 
war,  which,  though  he  says  it  hath  a  complete  be- 
ginning and  end,  would  have  been  too  great  for  the 
understanding  to  comprehend  at  one  view.  I  have, 
therefore,  often  wondered  why  so  correct  a  writer  as 
Horace  should,  hi  his  epistle  to  Lollius,  call  him  the 
Trojani  Belli  Scriptorem.  Secondly,  his  action, 
termed  by  Aristotle,  Pragmaton  Systasis  ;  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  an  idea  of  such 
perfect  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  replete  with 
greatness  t  And  here  I  must  observe,  what  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  noted  by  any,  the  Har- 
motton,  that  agreement  of  his  action  to  his  subject ; 
for,  as  the  subject  is  anger,  how  agreeable  is  his 
action,  which  is  war ;  from  which  every  incident 
arises  and  to  which  every  episode  immediately  re- 
lates. Thirdly,  his  manners,  which  Aristotle  places 
second  in  his  description  of  the  several  parts  of 
tragedy,  and  which  he  says  are  included  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  rather  admire 
the  exactness  of  his  judgment  in  the  nice  distinction 
or  the  immensity  of  his  imagination  in  their  variety. 
For,  as  to  the  former  of  these,  how  accurately  is  the 
sedate,  injured  resentment  of  Achilles,  distinguished 
from  the  hot,  insulting  passion  of  Agamemnon ! 
How  widely  doth  the  brutal  courage  of  Ajax  differ 
from  the  amiable  bravery  of  Diomcdes;  and  the 
wisdom  of  Nestor,  which  is  the  result  of  long  re- 
flection and  experience,  from  the  cunning  of  U 1 
the  effect  of  art  and  subtlety  only  !  If  we  consider 
their  variety,  we  may  cry  out,  with  Aristotle  in  his 
24th  chapter,  that  no  part  of  this  divine  poem  is  des- 
titute of  manners.  Indeed,  I  might  affirm  that  there 
is  scare  a  character  in  human  nature  untouched  in 
some  part  or  other.  And,  as  there  is  no  passion 
which  he  is  not  able  to  describe,  so  is  there  none  m 
his  reader  which  he  cannot  raise.  If  he  hath  any 
superior  excellence  to  the  rest,  I  have  been  inclined 
to  fancy  it  is  in  the  pathetic,  I  am  sure  I  never 
read  with  dry  eyes  the  two  episodes  where  Andro- 
mache is  introduced,  in  the  former  lamenting  the 
danger,  and  in  the  latter  the  death,  of  Hector.  The 
images  are  so  extremely  tender  in  these,  that  I  am 
convinced  the  poet  had  the  worthiest  and  best  heart 
imaginable.  Nor  can  I  help  observing  how  Sophocles 
falls  short  of  the  beauties  of  the  original,  in  that 
imitation  of  the  dissuasive  speech  of  Andromache 
which  he  hath  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tecmessa. 
And  yet  Sophocles  was  the  greatest  genius  who 
ever  wrote  tragedy  ;  nor  have  any  of  his  successors 
in  that  art,  that  is  to  say,  neither  Euripides  nor 
Seneca  the  tragedian,  been  able  to  come  near  him. 
As  to  his  sentiments  and  diction,  I  need  say  nothing ; 
the  former  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  ut- 
most perfection  on  that  head,  namely,  propriety  ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  Aristotle,  whom  doubtless  you 
have  read  over  and  over,  is  very  diffuse.  I  shall 
mention  but  one  thing  more,  which  that  great  critic 
in  his  division,  of  tragedy  calls  Opsis,  or  the  scenery  ; 
and  which  is  as  proper  to  the  epic  as  to  the  drama, 
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with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  it  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  poet,  and  in  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
painter.  But  did  ever  painter  imagine  a  scene  like 
that  in  the  13th  and  14th  Iliads  t  where  the  reader 
sees  at  one  view  the  prospect  of  Troy,  with  the  army 
drawn  up  before  it;  the  Grecian -army,  camp,  and 
fleet ;  Jupiter  sitting  on  Mount  Ida,  with  his  head 
wrapped  in  a  cloud,  and  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
looking  towards  Thrace  ;  Neptune  driving  through 
the  sea,  which  divides  on  each  side  to  permit  his 
passage,  and  then  seating  himself  on  Mount  Samos  ; 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  deities  all  seated  on 
their  thrones.  This  is  sublime!  This  is  poetry!" 
Adams  then  rapt  out  a  hundred  Greek  verses,  and 
with  such  a  voice,  emphasis,  and  action,  that  he 
almost  frightened  the  women  ;  and  as  for  the  gen- 
tleman, he  was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  further 
suspicion  of  Adams,  that  he  now  doubted  whether 
he  had  not  a  bishop  in  his  house.  He  ran  into  the 
most  extravagant  encomiums  on  his  learning ;  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  began  to  dilate  to  all  the 
strangers.  He  said  he  had  great  compassion  for 
the  poor  young  woman,  who  looked  pale  and  faint 
with  her  journey ;  and  in  truth  he  conceived  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  her  quality  than  it  deserved.  He 
said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  them 
all :  but  if  they  were  contented  with  his  fire-side,  he 
would  sit  up  with  the  men ;  and  the  young  woman 
might,  if  she  pleased,  partake  his  wife's  bed,  which 
he  advised  her  to  ;  for  that  they  must  walk  upwards 
of  a  mile  to  any  house  of  entertainment,  and  that 
not  very  good  neither.  Adams,  who  liked  his  seat, 
his  ale,  his  tobacco,  and  his  company,  persuaded 
Fanny  to  accept  this  kind  proposal,  in  which  soli- 
citation he  was  seconded  by  Joseph.  Nor  was  she 
very  difficultly  prevailed  on  ;  for  she  had  slept  little 
the  last  night  and  not  at  all  the  preceding  ;  so  that 
love  itself  was  scarce  able  to  keep  her  eyes  open 
any  longer.  The  offer  therefore  being  kindly  ac- 
cepted, the  good  woman  produced  everything 
eatable  in  her  house  on  the  table,  and  the  guests, 
being  heartily  invited,  as  heartily  regaled  themselves, 
especially  parson  Adams.  As  to  the  other  two,  they 
were  examples  of  the  truth  of  that  physical  observa- 
tion, that  love,  like  other  sweet  things,  is  no  whetter 
of  the  stomach. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  Fanny  at  her 
own  request,  retired,  and  the  good  woman  bore  her 
company.  The  man  of  the  house,  Adams,  and 
Joseph,  who  would  modestly  have  withdrawn,  had 
not  the  gentleman  insisted  on  the  contrary,  drew 
round  the  fire-side,  where  Adams  (to  use  his  own 
words)  replenished  his  pipe,  and  the  gentleman  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  excellent  beer,  being  the  best  liquor 
in  his  house. 

The  modest  behaviour  of  Joseph,  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  person,  the  character  which  Adams 
gave  of  him,  and  the  friendship  he  seemed  to  enter- 
tain for  him,  began  to  work  on  the  gentleman's 
affections,  and  raised  in  him  a  curiosity  to  know  the 
singularity  which  Adams  had  mentioned  in  his  his- 
tory. This  curiosity  Adams  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  than,  with  Joseph's  consent,  he  agreed  to  gratify 
it ;  and  accordingly  related  all  he  knew,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  was  possible  for  the  character 
of  lady  Booby;  and  concluded  with  the  long,  faith- 
ful, and  mutual  passion  between  him  and  Fanny, 
not  concealing  the  meanness  of  her  birth  and  educa- 
tion. These  latter  circumstances  entirely  cured  a 
jealousy  which  had  lately  risen  in  the  gentleman's 
mind,  that  Fanny  was  the  daughter  of  some  person 
of  fashion,  and  that  Joseph  had  run  away  with  her, 
and  Adams  was  concerned  in  the  plot.  He  was 
now  enamoured  of  his  guests,  drank  their  healths 


with  great  cheerfulness,  and  returned  many  thanks 
to  Adams,  who  had  spent  much  breath,  for  he  was  it 
circumstantial  teller  of  a  story. 

Adams  told  him  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  return 
that  favour  ;  for  his  extraordinary  goodness,  as  well 
as  that  fund  of  literature  he  was  master  of,*  which 
he  did  not  expect  to  find  under  such  a  roof,  had 
raised  in  him  more  curiosity  than  he  had  ever  known. 
"  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  not  too  trouble- 
some,  sir,  your  history  if  you  please." 

The  gentleman  answered,  he  could  not  refuse  him 
what  he  had  so  much  right  to  insist  on ;  and  after 
some  of  the  common  apologies,  which  are  the  usual 
preface  to  a  story,  he  thus  began. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  gentleman  relates  the  history  of  his  life. 
SIR,  I  am  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  was  born 
a  gentleman.  My  education  was  liberal,  and  at  a 
public  school,  in  which  I  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
become  master  of  the  Latin,  and  to  be  tolerably 
versed  in  the  Greek  language.  My  father  died  when 
I  was  sixteen,  and  left  me  master  of  myself.  He  be- 
queathed me  a  moderate  fortune,  which  he  intended 
I  should  not  receive  till  I  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  :  for  he  constantly  asserted  that  was  full  early 
enough  to  give  up  any  man  entirely  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  discretion.  However,  as  this  inten- 
tion was  so  obscurely  worded  in  his  will  that  the 
lawyers  advised  me  to  contest  the  point  with  my  trus- 
tees, I  own  I  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  inclinations  of 
my  dead  father,  which  were  sufficiently  certain  to 
me,  that  I  followed  their  advice,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  trustees  did  not  contest  the  matter 
very  obstinately  on  their  side.  "  Sir,"  said  Adams, 
"may  I  crave  the  favour  of  your  name!"  The 
gentleman  answered  his  name  was  Wilson,  and 
then  proceeded. 

I  staid  a  very  little  while  at  school  after  his  death ; 
for,  being  a  forward  youth,  I  was  extremely  impatient 
to  be  in  the  world,  for  which  I  thought  my  parts, 
knowledge,  and  manhood,  thoroughly  qualified  me. 
And  to  this  early  introduction  into  life,  without  a 
guide,  I  impute  all  my  future  misfortunes ;  for,  be- 
sides the  obvious  mischiefs  which  attend  this,  there 
is  one  which  hath  not  been  so  generally  observed : 
the  first  impression  which  mankind  receives  of  you 
will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  How  unhappy, 
therefore,  must  it  be  to  fix  your  character  in  life, 
before  you  can  possibly  know  its  value,  or  weigh  the 
consequences  of  those  actions  which  are  to  establish 
your  future  reputation ! 

A  little  under  seventeen  I  left  my  school,  and 
went  to  London  with  no  more  than  six  pounds  in  my 
pocket :  a  great  sum,  as  I  then  conceived  ;  and  which 
I  was  afterwards  surprised  to  find  so  soon  consumed. 

The  character  I  was  ambitious  of  attaining  was 
that  of  a  fine  gentleman;  the  first  requisites  to 
which  I  apprehended  were  to  be  supplied  by  a 
tailor,  a  periwig-maker,  and  some  few  more  trades- 

•  The  author  hath  by  some  been  represented  to  have 
made  a  blunder  here :  for  Adams  had  indeed  shown  sc.me 
learning  (say  they),  perhaps  all  the  author  had;  but  the  p'"' 
tleman  hath  shown  none,  unless  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Adnini 
be  such  :  but  surely  it  would  be  preposterous  in  him  to  call  it 
so.  I  have,  however,  notwithstanding  this  criticism,  wliidi  I 
am  told  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  orator  in  a  public 
coflee-house,  left  this  blunder  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition.  1 
will  not  have  the  vanity  to  apply  to  anything  in  this  work  the 
observation  which  M.  T)aci,er  makes  in  her  preface  to  her  Aii- 
stophanes:  Jti  tie nx  ;.o«r  unr.  mitximi-  riinxtiintt',  </u'tttn 
mediocre,  plait  plus  (ji'ni'rnlemcnt  i/n'unt:  lieautc  sans 
Mr.  Congreve  hath  made  such  another  blunder  iu  his  Low 
for  Love,  where  Tattle  tells  Miss  I'rue,  "  She  should  admire 
him  as  much  for  the  beauty  he  commends  in  her  as  if  lit 
himself  was  possessed  of  it." 
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.,  who  deal  in  furnishing  out  the  human  body, 
withstanding  the  lowness  of  my  purse,  I  found 
it  with  them  more  easily  than  I  expected,  and 
soon  equipped  to  ray  wish.  This  I  own  then 
eably  surprised  me ;  but  I  have  since  learned 
it  is  a  maxim  among  many  tradesmen  at  the 
,e  end  of  the  town  to  deal  as  largely  as  they  can, 
on  as  high  as  they  can,  and  arrest  as  soon  as  they  can. 
he  next  qualifications,  namely,  dancing,  fencing, 
ig  the  great  horse,  and  music,  came  into  my  head  : 
I  as  they  required  expense  and  time,  I  comforted 
3lf,  with  regard  to  dancing,  that  I  had  learned  a 
in  my  youth,  and  could  walk  a  minuet  gen- 
y  enough  ;  as  to  fencing,  I  thought  my  good- 
oUr  would  preserve  me  from  the  danger  of  a 
•rel ;  as  to  the  horse,  I  hoped  it  would  not  be 
.ght  of ;  and  for  music,  I  imagined  I  could  easily 
lire  the  reputation  of  it ;  for  I  had  heard  some 
y  school-fellows  pretend  to  knowledge  in  operas, 
out  being  able  to  sing  or  play  on  the  fiddle, 
nowledge  of  the  town  seemed  another  ingredient ; 
I  thought  I  should  arrive  at  by  frequenting 
ic  places.  Accordingly  I  paid  constant  attend- 
to  them  all ;  by  which  means  I  was  soon  master 
tie  fashionable  phrases,  learned  to  cry  up  the 
onable  diversions,  and  knew  the  names  and 
of  the  most  fashionable  men  and  women. 
othing  now  seemed  to  remain  but  an  intrigue, 
h  [  was  resolved  to  have  immediately  ;  I  mean 
•eputatioa  jf  it ;  and  indeed  I  was  so  success- 
hat  in  a  \  jry  short  time  I  had  half  a  dozen  with 
inest  women  in  the  town. 

these  word  Adams  fetched  a  deep  groan,  and 
,  blessing  himself,  cried  out,  "Good Lord!  what 
ed  times  these  are  I  " 

)t  so  wicked  as  you  imagine,  continued  the  gen- 
;  for  I  assure  you  they  were  all  vestal  virgins 
nything  which   I   knew  to  the   contrary.     The 
tation  of  intriguing  with  them  was  all  I  sought, 
was  what  I  arrived  at :  and  perhaps  I  only  flat- 
myself  even  in   that.;    for  very  probably  the 
>ns  to  whom  I  showed  their  billets  knew  as  well 
that  they  were  counterfeits,   and  that  I  had 
en  them  to  myself.    "  "Write  letters  to  yourself  1" 
Adams,  staring.     O  sir,  answered  the  gentle- 
it  is  the  very  error  of  the  times.     Half  our  mo- 
plays  have  one  of  these  characters  in  them.     It 
credible  the  pains  I  have  taken,  and  the   absurd 
ods    I   employed,    to  traduce  the  character  of 
en  of  distinction.     When  another  had  spoken 
ptures  of  any  one,  I  have  answered,  "  D — n 

h    she!  We  shall  have  her  at  H d's  very  soon." 

n  he  hath  replied,  "  He  thought  her  virtuous," 
,-e    answered,   "  Ay,  thou  wilt  always  think  a 
an  virtuous,  till  she  is  in  the  streets";  but  you 
Jack  or  Tom  (turning  to  another  in  company), 
better."     At  which  I  have  drawn  a  paper  out 
y  pocket,  perhaps  a  tailor's  bill,  and  kissed  it, 
-g  at  the  same  time,  "  By  Gad  I  was  once  fond 
r." 

Proceed,  if  you  please,  but  do  not  swear  any 
,"  said  Adams. 

r,  said  the  gentleman,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Well, 
u  this  course  of  life  I  continued  full  three  years. 
What  course  of  life  t  "  answered  Adams  ;  "  I  do 
emember  you  hare  mentioned  any." — Your  re- 
is  just,  said  the  gentleman,  smiling ;  I  should 
•r  have  said,  in  this  course  of  doing  nothing.  I 
mber  some  time  afterwards  I  wrote  the  journal 
.e  day,  which  would  serve,  I  believe,  as  well  for 
Hher  during  the  whole  time.  1  will  endeavour 
tc  peat  it  to  you. 

the  morning  I  arose,  took  my  great  stick,  and 
•»   ed  out  in  my  green  frock,  with  my  hair  in  pa- 


pers (a  groan  from  Adams),  and  sauntered  about 

till  ten.     Went  to  the  auction  ;    told  lady she 

had  a  dirty  face  ;    laughed   heartily   at   something 

captain said,  I  can't  remember  what,  for  I  did 

not  very  well  hear  it ;  whispered  lord ;   bowed 

to  the  duke  of ;  and  was  going  to  bid  for  a  snuff- 
box, but  did  not,  for  fear  I  should  have  had  it. 
From  2  to    4,  dressed  myself.     A  gruan. 

4  to    6,  dined.  A  groan. 

6  to    8,  coffee-house. 

8  to   9,  Drury  lane  playhouse. 

9  to  10,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

10  to  12,  Drawing-room.    A  great  groan. 
At   all   which   places  nothing   happened  worth  re- 
mark. 

At  which  Adams  said,  with  some  vehemence, 
"  Sir,  this  is  below  the  life  of  an  animal,  hardly 
above  vegetation  :  and  I  am  surprised  what  could 
lead  a  man  of  your  sense  into  it."  What  leads  us 
into  more  follies  than  you  imagine,  doctor,  answered 
the  gentleman — vanity  ;  for  as  contemptible  a  crea- 
ture as  I  was,  and  I  assure  you  yourself  cannot  have 
more  contempt  for  such  a  wretch  than  I  now  have, 
I  then  admired  myself,  and  should  have  despised  a 
person  of  your  present  appearance  (you  will  pardon 
me),  with  all  your  learning  and  those  excellent 
qualities  which  I  have  remarked  in  you.  Adams 
bowed,  and  begged  him  to  proceed.  After  I  had 
continued  two  years  in  this  course  of  life,  said  the 
gentleman,  an  accident  happened  which  obliged  me 
to  change  the  scene.  As  I  was  one  day  at  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  making  very  free  with  the 
character  of  a  young  lady  of  quality,  an  officer  of 
the  guards,  who  was  present,  thought  proper  to  give 
me  the  lie.  I  answered  I  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  intended  to  tell  no  more  than  the  truth. 
To  which  he  made  no  reply  but  by  a  scornful  sneer. 
After  this  I  observed  a  strange  coldness  in  all  my 
acquaintance  ;  none  of  them  spoke  to  me  first,  and 
very  few  returned  me  even  the  civility  of  a  bow. 
The  company  I  used  to  dine  with  left  me  out,  and 
within  a  week  I  found  myself  in  as  much  solitude 
at  St.  James's  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  desert.  An 
honest  elderly  man,  with  a  great  hat  and  long  sword, 
at  last  toid  me  he  had  a  compassion  for  my  youth, 
and  therefore  advised  me  to  show  the  world  I  was 
not  such  a  rascal  as  they  thought  me  to  be.  I  did 
not  at  first  understand  him  ;  but  he  explained  him- 
self, and  ended  with  telling  me,  if  I  would  write  a 
challenge  to  the  captain,  he  would,  out  of  pure 
charity,  go  to  him  with  it.  "  A  very  charitable  per- 
son, truly!"  cried  Adams.  I  desired  till  the  next 
day,  continued  the  gentleman,  to  consider  on  it, 
and,  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I  weighed  the  conse- 
quences on  both  sides  as  fairly  as  I  could.  On  the 
one,  I  saw  the  risk  of  this  alternative,  either  losing 
toy  own  life,  or  having  on  my  hands  the  blood  of  a 
man  with  whom  I  was  not  in  the  least  anjjry.  I 
soon  determined  that  the  good  which  appeared  on 
the  other  was  not  worth  this  hazard.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  quit  the  scene,  and  presently  retired  to 
the  Temple,  where  I  took  chambers.  Here  I  soon 
got  a  fresh  set  of  acquaintance,  who- knew  nothine 
of  what  had  happened  to  me.  Indeed,  they  were 
not  greatly  to  my  approbation ;  for  the  beaux  of  the 
Temple  are  only  the  shadows  of  the  others.  Thev 
are  the  affectation  of  affectation.  The  vanity  of 
these  is  still  more  ridiculous,  if  possible,  than  of  the 
others.  Here  I  met  with  smart  fellows  who  drank 
with  lords  they  did  not  know,  and  intrigued  with 
women  they  never  saw.  Covent  Garden  was  now 
the  farthest  stretch  of  my  ambition  ;  where  I  shone 
forth  in  the  balconies  at  the  playhouses,  visited 
whores,  made  love  to  orange-wenches,  and  damned 
plays.  This  career  was  soon  pat  a  stop  to  by  my 
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surgeon,  who  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
fining myself  to  my  room  for  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  which,  having  had  leisure  to  reflect,  I  resolved 
to  quit  all  farther  conversation  with  beaux  and 
smarts  of  every  kind,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any 
occasion  of  returning  to  this  place  of  confinement. 
"  I  think,"  said  Adams,  "  the  advice  of  a  month's 
retirement  and  reflection  was  very  proper ;  hut  I 
should  rather  have  expected  it  from  a  divine  than 
a  surgeon."  The  gentleman  smiled  at  Adams's 
simplicity,  and,  without  explaining  himself  farther 
on  such  an  odious  subject,  went  on  thus  :  I  was  no 
sooner  perfectly  restored  to  health  than  I  found  my 
passion  for  women,  which  I  was  afraid  to  satisfy  as 
I  had  done,  made  me  very  uneasy  ;  T  determined, 
therefore,  to  keep  a  mistress.  Nor  was  I  long  be- 
fore I  fixed  my  choice  on  a  young  woman,  who  had 
before  been  kept  by  two  gentlemen,  and  to  whom  I 
was  recommended  by  a  celebrated  bawd.  I  took 
her  home  to  my  chambers,  and  made  her  a  settle- 
ment during  cohabitation.  This  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  very  ill  paid  :  however,  she  did  not  suffer 
me  to  be  perplexed  on  that  account ;  for,  before 
quarter-day,  I  found  her  at  my  chambers  in  too 
familiar  conversation  with  a  young  fellow  who  was 
dressed  like  an  officer,  but  was  indeed  a  city  ap- 
prentice. Instead  of  excusing  her  inconstancy,  she 
rapped  out  half  a  dozen  oaths,  and,  snapping  her 
fingers  at  me,  swore  she  scorned  to  confine  herself 
to  the  best  man  in  England.  Upon  this  we  parted, 
and  the  same  bawd  presently  provided  her  another 
keeper.  I  was  not  so  much  concerned  at  our  sepa- 
ration as  I  found,  within  a  day  or  two,  I  had  reason 
to  be  for  our  meeting ;  for  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  my  surgeon.  I  was  now  forced  to 
do  penance  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time  I 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  having 
been  forty  years  in  the  army,  and  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  died  a  lieu- 
tenant on  half-pay,  and  had  left  a  widow,  with  this 
only  child,  in  very  distressed  circumstances  :  they 
had  only  a  small  pension  from  the  government,  with 
Avhat  little  the  daughter  could  add  to  it  by  her  work, 
for  she  had  great  excellence  at  her  needle.  This 
girl  was,  at  my  first  acquaintance  with  her,  solicited 
in  marriage  by  a  young  fellow  in  good  circumstances. 
He  was  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper,  and  had  a 
little  fortune,  sufficient  to  set  up  his  trade.  The 
mother  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  match,  as  in- 
deed she  had  sufficient  reason.  However,  I  soon 
prevented  it.  I  represented  him  in  so  low  a  light 
to  his  mistress,  and  made  so  good  a  use  of  flattery, 
promises,  and  presents,  that,  not  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  subject  than  is  necessary,  I  prevailed  with  the 
poor  girl,  and  conveyed  her  away  from  her  mother  ! 
In  a  word,  I  debauched  her.  —  (At  which  words 
Adams  started  up,  fetched  three  strides  across  the 
room,  and  then  replaced  himself  in  the  chair.)  You 
are  not  more  affected  with  this  part  of  my  story  than 
myself;  I  assure  you  it  will  never  be  sufficiently  re- 
pented of  in  my  own  opinion  :  but,  if  you  already 
detest  it,  how  much  more  will  your  indignation  be 
raised  when  you  hear  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
barbarous,  this  villanous  action !  If  you  please, 
therefore,  I  will  here  desist. — "  By  no  means,"  cries 
Adams;  "  go  on,  I  beseech  you  ;  and  Heaven  grant 
you  may  sincerely  repent  of  this  and  many  other 
things  you  have  related  !" — I  was  now,  continued  the 
gentleman,  as  happy  as  the  possession  of  a  fine 
young  creature,  who  had  a  good  education,  and  was 
endued  with  many  agreeable  qualities,  could  make 
me.  We  lived  some  months  with  vast  fondness  to- 
gether, without  any  company  or  conversation,  more 


than  we  found  in  one  another  :  but  this  could  not 
continue  always;  and,  though  I  still  preserved  great 
affection  for  her,  I  began  more  and  more  to  want 
the  relief  of  other  company,  and   consequent])   to 
leave  her  by  degrees — at  last,  whole  days  to  h 
She  failed  not  to  testify  some  uneasiness  on  these 
occasions,  and  complained  of  the  melancholy  li 
led  ;  to  remedy  which,  I  introduced  her  into  li 
quaintance    of    some    other    kept   mistresses,    \\ith 
whom  she  used  to  play  at  cards,  and  frequent  pl:> \s 
and  other  diversions.    She  had  not  lived  long  in  this 
intimacy  before  I    perceived   a  visible  alteration  in 
her  behaviour ;  all  her  modesty  and  innocence  va- 
nished by  degrees,  till  her  mind  became  thoroughly 
tainted.     She  affected  the  company  of  rakes, 
herself  all  manners  of  airs,  was  never  easy  but  abroad, 
or  when  she  had  a  party  at  my  chambers.     S!i 
rapacious  of  money,  extravagant  to  excess,  loose  hi 
her  conversation  ;  and,  if  ever  I  demurred  to  any  of 
her  demands,  oaths,  tears,  and  fits  were  the  imme- 
diate consequences.  As  the  first  raptures  of  fon 
were  long  since  over,  this  behaviour  soon  estranged 
my  affections  from  her ;  I  began  to  reflect  with  plea- 
sure that  she  was  not  my  wife,  and  to  conceive  an 
intention   of   parting  with   her ;    of   which  run  ing 
given  her  a  hint,  she  took  care  to  prevent  me  the 
pains  of  turning  her  out  of  doors,  and  accordingly 
departed  herself,  having  first  broken  open  my  escri- 
toire, and  taken  with  her  all  she  could  find,  to  the 
amount   of  about   2001.     In   the   first  heat  of  my 
resentment   I  resolved  to  pursue  her  with   all  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  :  but,  as  she  had  the  good  luck 
to  escape  me  during  that  ferment,  my  passion  after- 
wards cooled ;  and,  having  reflected  that  I  had  been 
the  first  aggressor,  and  had  done  her   an  injury  IV 
which  I  could  make  her  no  reparation,  by  rob  bin:: 
her  of  the  innocence  of  her  mind  ;  and  hearing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  poor  old  woman  her  mother 
had   broke  her  heart  on  her  daughter's  elopement 
from  her,  I,  concluding  myself  her  murderer  ("  1 
you  very  well  might,"  cries  Adams,  with  a  groan), 
was   pleased   that   God    Almighty   had    taken   this 
method   of  punishing  me,   and  resolved  quietly  '" 
submit  to  the  loss.     Indeed,   I  could  wish  I   had 
never  heard  more  of  the  poor  creature,  who  b< 
in   the   end   an    abandoned   profligate ;    and,    after 
being  some  years  a  common  prostitute,  at  last  ended 
her  miserable  life  in  Newgate. — Here  the  gentleman 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  which  Mr.  Adams  echoed  very 
loudly;  and  both  continued  silent,  looking  on  each 
other   for  some    minutes.     At   last   the   gent! 
proceeded  thus :  "  I  had  been  perfectly  constant  to 
this  girl  during  the  whole  time  I  kept  her :  but  sh 
had  scarce  departed  before  I  discovered  more  : 
of  her  infidelity  to  me  than  the  loss  of  my  m 
In  short,  I  was  forced  to  make  a  third  visit 
surgeon,  out  of  whose  hands  I  did  not  get  u  ! 
discharge. 

I  now  forswore  all  future  dealings  with  the  sex, 
complained  loudly  that  the  pleasure  did  not  com- 
pensate the  pain,  and  railed  at  the  beautiful 
tures    in    as    gross    language    as    Juvenal    !i 
formerly  reviled  them  in.     I  looked  on  all  the  t<nvi. 
harlots  with  a  detestation  not  easy  to  be  conceived  ; 
their  persons  appeared  to  me  as  painted  ] 
habited    by  Disease    and    Death :    nor   could   thei 
beauty  make    them    more  desirable  objects   i 
eyes   than  gilding  could  make    me    covet  a  pill,  or 
golden  plates  a  coffin.     But  though  I  was  n<> 
the  absolute   slave,   I  found  some  reasons  to   owe 
myself  still   the   subject,  of  love.     My   hatred   f 
women  decreased  daily  ;  and  I  am  not  positive  1> 
time  might  have  betrayed  me  again  to  some  COIUIHO 
harlot,  had  I  not  been  secured  by  a  passion  for  tb 
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rming  Sapphira,   which,   having    once    entered 
n,  made  a  violent  progress  in  my  heart.     Sap- 
•a  was  wife  to  a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry, 
one  who  seemed,  I  own,  every  way  worthy  of 
affections ;    which,   however,    he   had   not   the 
atation  of  having.     She  was  indeed  a  coquette 
rcee.      "  Pray,  sir,"    says   Adams,    "  what   is   a 
uette  f     I  have  met  with   the  word   in  French 
iors,  but   never  could  assign  any  idea  to  it.     I 
eve  ir  is  the  same  with  une  sotte,  Anglice,  a  fool." 
answered  the  gentleman,  perhaps  you  are  not 
:h   mistaken  ;  hut,  as  it  is  a  particular  kind  of 
I  will   endeavour   to  describe   it.     "Were   all 
itures   to   be   ranked   in    the   order   of  creation 
>rding  to  their  usefulness,  I  know  few  animals 
would  not  take  place  of  a  coquette  ;  nor  indeed 
i  this  creature  much  pretence  to  anything  be- 
d   instinct  ;    for,    though   sometimes  we   might 
*ine  it  was  animated  by  the  passion  of  vanity, 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  actions  fall  beneath 
a  that  low  motive ;  for  instance,  several  absurd 
ures   and   tricks,    infinitely    more   foolish    than 
t  can  be  observed  in  the  most  ridiculous  birds 
beasts,  and  which  would  persuade  the  beholder 
the  silly  wretch  was  aiming  at  our  Contempt, 
eed  its  characteristic  is  affectation,  and  this  led 
governed  by  whim  only  :  for  as  beauty,  wisdom, 
good-nature,  politeness,  and  health,  are  some- 
S  affected  by  this  creature,  so  are  ugliness,  folly, 
sense,  ill-nature,  ill-breeding,  and  sickness,  like- 
put  on  by  it  in  their  turn.     Its  life  is  one  con- 
t  lie  ;  and  the  only  rule  by  which  you  can  form  | 
judgment  of  them  is,  that  they  are  never  what 
seem.     If  it  was  possible  for  a  coquette  to  love 
t  is  not,  for  if  ever  it  attains  this  passion  the  co- 
te ceases  instantly),  it  would  wear  the  face  of 
fference,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  the  beloved  object ; 
may  therefore  be  assured,  when  they  endeavour 
?rsuade  you  of  their  liking,  that  they  are  indif- 
nt  to  you  at  least.     And  indeed  this  was   the 
of  my  Sapphira,  who  no  sooner  saw  me  in  the 
.her  of  her  admirers  than  she  gave  me  what  is 
monly  called  encouragement :    she  would  often 
at  me,  and,  when  she  perceived  me  meet  her 
i,  would  instantly  take  them  off,  discovering  at 
same  time  as  much  surprise  and  emotion  as  pos- 
e.     These   arts   failed  not  of  the    success    she 
nded  ;  and,  as  I  grew  more  particular  to  her  than 
rest  of  her  admirers,  she  advanced,  in  proportion, 
e  directly  to  me  than  to  the  others.  She  affected 
low  voice,  whisper,  lisp,  sigh,  start,  laugh,  and 
y  other  indications  of  passion  which  daily  de- 
e  thousands.     When  I  played  at  whist  with  her, 
would  look  earnestly  at  me,  and  at  the    same 
e  lose  deal  or  revoke  ;  then  burst  into  a  ridicu- 
laugh,  and  cry,  "  La !  I  can't  imagine  what  I 
thinking  of."     To  detain  you  no  longer,  after  I 
gone  through  a  sufficient  course  of  gallantry,  as 
bought,   and   was  thoroughly   convinced   I "  had 
ed  a  violent  passion  in  my  mistress,  I  sought  an 
ortunity  of  coming  to   an  eclaircissement  with 
She  avoided  this  as  much  as  possible ;  how- 
great  assiduity  at  length  presented  me  one.     I 
not  describe  all  the  particulars  of  this  interview; 
it  suffice  that,  till  she  could  no  longer  pretend 
to  see  my  drift,  she  first  affected  a  violent  sur- 
e,  and  immediately  after  as  violent   a  passion : 
wondered  what  I  had  seen  in  her  conduct  which 
d   induce  me  to  affront   her  in   this    manner ; 
,    breaking   from    me    the    first    moment    she 
id,   told    me    I   had    no   other    way   to    escape 
consequence  of  her  resentment  than   by  never 
ng,  or  at   least  speaking  to   her  more.     I  was 
contented  with  this  answer ;    I  still   pursued 


her,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  was  at  length  convinced 
that  her  husband  had  the  sole  possession  of  her  per- 
son, and  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  had  made  any 
impression  on  her  heart.  I  was"  taken  off  from  fol- 
lowing this  ignis  fatuns  by  some  advances  which 
were  made  me  by  the  wife  of  a  citizen,  who,  though 
neither  very  young  nor  handsome,  was  yet  too  agree- 
able to  be  rejected  by  my  amorous  constitution.  I 
accordingly  soon  satisfied  her  that  she  had  not  cast 
away  her  hints  on  a  barren  or  cold  soil :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  instantly  produced  her  an  eager  and  de- 
siring lover.  Nor  did  she  give  me  any  reason  to 
complain ;  she  met  the  warmth  she  had  raised  with 
equal  ardour.  I  had  no  longer  a  coquette  to  deal 
with,  but  one  who  was  wiser  than  to  prostitute  the 
noble  passion  of  love  to  the  ridiculous  lust  of  vanity. 
We  presently  understood  one  another ;  and,  as  the 
pleasures  we  sought  lay  in  a  mutual  gratification,  we 
soon  found  and  enjoyed  them.  I  thought  myself  at 
first  greatly  happy  in  the  possession  of  this  new  mis- 
tress, whose  fondness  would  have  quickly  surfeited  a 
more  sickly  appetite  ;  but  it  had  a  different  effect  on 
mine :  she  carried  my  passion  higher  by  it  than 
youth  or  beauty  had  been  able.  But  my  happiness 
could  not  long  continue  uninterrupted.  The  appre- 
hensions we  lay  under  from  the  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band gave  us  great  uneasiness.  "  Poor  wretch !  1 
pity  him,"  cried  Adams.  He  did  indeed  deserve 
it,  said  the  gentleman ;  for  he  loved  his  wife  with 
great  tenderness  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  not  the  man  who  first 
seduced  her  affections  from  him.  These  apprehen- 
sions appeared  also  too  well  grounded,  for  in  the  end 
he  discovered  us,  and  procured  witnesses  of  our 
caresses.  He  then  prosecuted  me  at  law,  and  reco- 
vered 3000/.  damages,  which  much  distressed  my 
fortune  to  pay  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  his  wife,  being 
divorced,  came  upon  my  hands.  I  led  a  very  uneasy 
life  with  her  ;  for,  besides  that  my  passion  was  now 
much  abated,  her  excessive  jealousy  was  very  trou- 
blesome. At  length  death  rid^  me  of  an  inconveni- 
ence which  the  consideration  of  my  having  been  the 
author  of  her  misfortunes  would  never  suffer  me  to 
take  any  other  method  of  discarding. 

I  now  bade  adieu  to  love,  and  resolved  to  pursue 
other  less  dangerous  and  expensive  pleasures.  I 
fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  set  of  jolly  compa- 
nions, who  slept  all  day  and  drank  all  night ;  fel- 
lows who  might  rather  be  said  to  consume  time  than 
to  live.  Their  best  conversation  was  nothing  but 
noise  :  singing,  holloing,  wrangling,  drinking,  toast- 
ing, sp — wing,  smoking,  were  the  chief  ingredients 
of  our  entertainment.  And  yet,  bad  as  they  were, 
they  were  more  tolerable  than  our  graver  scenes, 
which  were  either  excessive  tedious  narratives  of  dull 
common  matters  of  fact,  or  hot  disputes  about  trifling 
matters,  which  commonly  ended  in  a  wager.  This 
way  of  life  the  first  serious  reflection  put  a  period  to  ; 
and  I  became  member  of  a  club  frequented  by  young 
men  of  great  abilities.  The  bottle  was  now  only 
called  in  to  the  assistance  of  our  conversation,  which 
rolled  on  the  deepest  points  of  philosophy.  These 
gentlemen  were  engaged  in  a  search  after  truth,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  they  threw  aside  all  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  and  governed  themselves  only 
by  the  infallible  guide  of  human  reason.  This  great 
guide,  after  having  shown  them  the  falsehood  of  that 
very  ancient  but  simple  tenet,  that  there  is  such  a 
being  as  a  Deity  in  the  universe,  helped  them  to 
establish  in  his  stead  a  certain  rule  of  right,  by  ad- 
hering to  which  they  all  arrived  at  the  utmost  purity 
of  morals.  Reflection  made  me  as  much  delighted 
with  this  society  as  it  had  taught  me  to  despise  and 
detest  the  former.  I  began  now  to  esteem  myself  a 
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being  of  a  higher  order  than  I  had  ever  before  con- 
ceived ;  and  was  the  more  charmed  with  this  rule  of 
right,  as  I  really  found  in  my  own  nature  nothing 
repugnant  to  it.  I  held  in  utter  contempt  all  per- 
sons who  wanted  any  other  inducement  to  virtue 
besides  her  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence  ;  and  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  my  present  companions,  with 
regard  to  their  morality,  that  I  would  have  trusted 
them  with  whatever  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  me. 
Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  this  delightful  dream,  two 
or  three  accidents  happened  successively,  which  at 
first  much  surprised  me  ; — for  one  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,  or  rule-of-right  men,  withdrew  him- 
self from  us,  taking  with  him  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Secondly,  another  of  the 
same  society  left  the  club  without  remembering  to 
take  leave  of  his  bail.  A  third,  having  borrowed  a 
sum  of  money  of  me,  for  which  I  received  no  se- 
curity, when  I  asked  him  to  repay  it,  absolutely 
denied  the  loan.  These  several  practices,  so  incon- 
sistent with  our  golden  rule,  made  me  begin  to  sus- 
pect its  infallibility ;  but  when  I  communicated  my 
thoughts  to  one  of  the  club,  he  said,  "  There  was 
nothing  absolutely  good  or  evil  in  itself;  that  actions 
were  denominated  good  or  bad  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent.  That  possibly  the  man  who  ran  away 
with  his  neighbour's  wife  might  be  one  of  very  good 
inclinations,  but  over-prevailed  on  by  the  violence  of 
an  unruly  passion ;  and,  in  other  particulars,  might 
be  a  very  worthy  member  of  society :  that  if  the 
beauty  of  any  woman  created  in  him  an  uneasiness, 
he  had  a  right  from  nature  to  relieve  himself;" — 
with  many  other  things,  which  I  then  detested  so 
much,  that  I  took  leave  of  the  society  that  very  even- 
ing and  never  returned  to  it  again.  Being  now  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  solitude,  which  I  did  not  like,  I 
became  a  great  frequenter  of  the  playhouses,  which 
indeed  was  always  my  favourite  diversion  ;  and  most 
evenings  passed  away  two  or  three  hours  behind  the 
scenes,  where  I  met  with  several  poets,  with  whom  I 
made  engagements  at  the  taverns.  Some  of  the 
players  were  likewise  of  our  parties.  At  these  meet- 
ings we  were  generally  entertained  by  the  poets  with 
reading  their  performances,  and  by  the  players  with- 
repeating  their  parts :  upon  which  occasions,  I  ob- 
served the  gentleman  who  furnished  our  entertain- 
ment was  commonly  the  best  pleased  of  the  com- 
pany ;  who,  though  they  were  pretty  civil  to  him  to 
his  face,  seldom  failed  to  take  uhe  first  opportunity  of 
his  absence  to  ridicule  him.  Now  I  made  some  re- 
marks which  probably  are  too  obvious  to  be  worth 
relating.  "  Sir,"  said  Adams,  "  your  remarks  if 
you  please."  First  then,  says  he,  I  concluded  that 
the  general  observation,  that  wits  are  most  inclined 
to  vanity,  is  not  true.  Men  are  equally  vain  of 
riches,  strength,  beauty,  honours,  &c.  But  these 
appear  of  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders, 
whereas  the  poor  wit  is  obliged  to  produce  his  per- 
formance to  show  you  his  perfection ;  and  on  his 
readiness  to  do  this  that  vulgar  opinion  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  is  grounded ;  but  doth  not  the  per- 
son who  expends  vast  sums  in  the  furniture  of  his 
house  or  the  ornaments  of  his  person,  who  consumes 
much  time  and  employs  great  pains  in  dressing  him- 
self, or  who  thinks  himself  paid  for  self-denial,  la- 
bour, or  even  villany,  by  a  title  or  a  riband,  sacri- 
fice as  much  to  vanity  as  the  poor  wit  who  is  desirous 
to  read  you  his  poem  or  his  playf  My  second  re- 
mark was,  that  vanity  is  the  worst  of  passions,  and 
more  apt  to  contaminate  the  mind  than  any  otk  st :  for, 
as  selfishness  is  much  more  general  than  we  please 
to  allow  it,  so  it  is  natural  to  hate  and  envy  those 
who  stand  between  us  and  the  good  we  desire. 
Now,  in  lust  and  ambition  these  are  few ;  and  even 


in  avarice  we  find  many  who  are  no  obstacles  to  onr 
pursuits;  but  the  vain  man  seeks  pre-emin 
and  everything  which  is  excellent  or  praiseworthy 
in  another  renders  him  the  mark  of  his  antipathy. 
Adams  now  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets,  and 
soon  cried  out,  "  O  la !  I  have  it  not  about 
Upon  this,  the  gentleman  asking  him  what  he  wag 
searching  for,  he  said  he  searched  after  a  sermon, 
which  he  thought  his  masterpiece,  against  vanity. 
"  Fie  upon,  it,  fie  upon  it!"  cries  he,  "  why  do  1 
ever  leave  that  sermon  out  of  my  pocket  1  I  wish  it 
was  within  five  miles  ;  I  would  willingly  fetch  it, 
to  read  it  you."  The  gentleman  answered  that 
there  was  no  need,  for  he  was  cured  of  the  passion. 
"  And  for  that  very  reason,"  quoth  Adams,  "  J  would 
read  it,  for  I  am  confident  you  would  admire  it : 
indeed,  I  have  never  been  a  greater  enemy  to  any 
passion  than  that  silly  one  of  vanity."  The  gentle- 
man smiled,  and  proceeded — From  this  society  I 
easily  passed  to  that  of  the  gamesters,  where  nothing 
remarkable  happened  but  the  finishing  my  fortune, 
which  those  gentlemen  soon  helped  me  to  the  end 
of.  This  opened  scenes  of  life  hitherto  unknown; 
poverty  and  distress,  with  their  horrid  train  of  duns, 
attorneys,  bailiffs,  haunted  me  day  and  night.  My 
clothes  grew  shabby,  my  credit  bad,  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  all  kinds  cold.  In  this  situation 
the  strangest  thought  imaginable  came  into  my 
head ;  and  what  was  this  but  to  write  a  piny  ?  for  I 
had  sufficient  leisure :  fear  of  bailiffs  confined  me 
every  day  to  my  room :  and,  having  always  had  a 
little  inclination  and  something  of  a  genius  that 
way,  I  set  myself  to  work,  and  within  a  few  months 
produced  a  piece  of  five  acts,  which  was  accepted 
of  at  the  theatre.  I  remembered  to  have  formerly 
taken  tickets  of  other  poets  for  their  benefits,  long 
before  the  appearance  of  their  performances  ;  and, 
resolving  to  follow  a  precedent  which  was  so  well 
suited  to  my  present  circumstances,  I  immediately 
provided  myself  with  a  large  number  of  little  papers, 
Happy  indeed  would  be  the  state  of  poetry,  would 
these  tickets  pass  current  at  the  bakehouse,  the  ale- 
house, and  the  chandler's-shop  :  but  alas  !  far  < 
wise  ;  no  tailor  will  take  them  in  payment  for 
buckram,  canvas,  staytape ;  nor  no  bailiff  for  civi- 
lity-money. They  are,  indeed,  no  more  than  n 
passport  to  beg  with  ;  a  certificate  that  the  ov,  HIT 
wants  five  shillings,  which  induces  well-disposed 
Christians  to  charity.  I  now  experienced  what  is 
worse  than  poverty,  or  rather  what  is  the  worst  con- 
sequence of  poverty, — I  mean  attendance  and  de- 
pendence on  the  great.  Many  a  morning  have  I 
waited  hours  in  the  cold  parlours  of  men  of  quality; 
where,  after  seeing  the  lowest  rascals  in  lace  and 
embroidery,  the  pimps  and  buffoons  in  fashion,  ad- 
mitted, I  have  been  sometimes  told,  on  sending  i" 
my  name,  that  my  lord  could  not  possibly  sei 
this  morning :  a  sufficient  assurance  that  I  should 
never  more  get  entrance  into  that  house.  Some- 
times I  have  been  at  last  admitted ;  and  the  great 
man  hath  thought  proper  to  excuse  himself,  by  tell- 
ing me  he  was  tied  up.  "  Tied  up,"  says  A 
"  pray  what  'a  that  1"  Sir,  sayg  the  gentleman,  l'"! 
profit  which  booksellers  allowed  authors  for  the 
best  works  was  so  very  small,  that  certain  men  <>f 
birth  and  fortune  some  years  ago,  who  wer 
patrons  of  wit  and  learning,  thought  n't  tn  encou- 
rage them  farther  by  entering  into  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions for  their  encouragement.  Thus  Prior, 
Rowc,  Pope,  and  some  other  men  of  geniu 
ceived  large  sums  for  their  labours  from  the  public 
This  seemed  so  easy  a  method  of  getting  money, 
that  many  of  the  lowest  scribblers  of.the  times  \>  n- 
tured  to  publish  their  works  in  the  same  way ;  and 
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17  had  the  assurance  to  take  in  subscriptions  for 
it  was  not  -writ,  nor  ever  intended.  Subscrip- 
^s  in  this  manner  growing  infinite,  and  a  kin-J 
ax  on  the  public,  some  persons,  rinding  it  not 
•asy  a  task  to  discern  good  from  bad  authors,  or 
•inow  what  genius  was  worthy  encouragement 
what  was  not,  to  prevent  the  expense  of  sub- 
bing to  so  many,  invented  a  method  to  excuse 
nselves  from  all  subscriptions  whatever ;  and 
t  was  to  receive  a  small  sum  of  money  in  con- 
ration  of  giving  a  large  one  if  ever  they  sub- 
ped ;  which  many  have  done,  and  many  more 
'}  pretended  to  have  done,  in  order  to  silence  all 
citation.  The  same  method  was  likewise  taken 
i  playhouse  tickets,  which  were  no  less  a  public 
,nce  ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  being  tied  up 
i  subscribing.  "  I  can't  say  but  the  term  is  apt 
ogh,  and  somewhat  typical,"  said  Adams  ;  "  for 
an  of  large  fortune,  who  ties  himself  up,  as  you 
it,  from  the  encouragement  of  men  of  merit, 
it  to  be  tied  up  in  reality."  "Well,  sir,  says  the 
'eman,  to  return  to  my  story.  Sometimes  I 
;  received  a  guinea  from  a  man  of  quality,  given 
i  as  ill  a  grace  as  alms  are  generally  to  the 
nest  beggar  ;  and  purchased  too  with  as  much 
spent  in  attendance  as,  if  it  had  been  speut  in 
ist  industry,  might  have  brought  me  more  profit 
infinitely  more  satisfaction.  After  about  two 
ths  spent  in  this  disagreeable  way,  with  the 
ost  mortification,  when  I  was  pluming  my  hopes 
;e  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest  from  my  play, 
i  applying  to  the  prompter  to  know  when  it 
into  rehearsal,  he  informed  me  he  had  received 
rs  from  the  managers  to  return  me  the  play 
a,  for  that  they  could  not  possibly  act  it  that 
but,  if  I  would  take  it  and  revise  it  against 
next,  they  should  be  glad  to  see  it  again.  I 
:hed  it  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and 
to  my  room,  where  I  threw  myself  on  the 
a  fit  of  despair.  "  You  should  rather  have 
yourself  on  your  knees,"  says  Adams,  "  for 
air  is  sinful."  As  soon,  continued  the  gentle- 
,  as  I  had  indulged  the  first  tumult  of  my  pas- 
I  began  to  consider  coolly  what  course  I  should 
in  a  situation  without  friends,  money,  credit, 
;putation  of  any  kind.  After  revolving  many 
IfS  in  my  mind,  I  could  see  no  other  possibi- 
)f  furnishing  myself  with  the  miserable  necessa- 
)f  life  than  to  retire  to  a  garret  near  the  Temple, 
mmence  hackney-writer  to  the  lawyers,  for 
I  was  well  qualified,  being  an  excellent  pen- 
This  purpose  I  resolved  on,  and  immedi- 
put  it  in  execution.  I  had  an  acquaintance 
an  attorney  who  had  formerly  transacted  af- 
for  me,  and  to  him  I  applied ;  but,  instead  of 
>hing  me  with  any  business,  he  laughed  at  my 
rtaking,  and  told  me,  "  He  was  afraid  I  should 
his  deeds  into  plays,  and  he  should  expect  to 
.em  on  the  stage."  Not  to  tire  you  with  in- 
•s  of  this  kind  from  others,  I  found  that  Plato 
elf  did  not  hold  poets  in  greater  abhorrence 
these  men  of  business  do.  Whenever  I  durst 
ire  to  a  coffee-house,  which  was  on  Sundays 
a  whisper  ran  round  the  room,  which  was  con- 
ly  attended  with  a  sneer — That 's  poet  Wilson  ; 
know  not  whether  you  hare  observed  it,  but 
is  a  malignity  in  the  nature  of  man,  which, 
not  weeded  out,  or  at  least  covered  by  a  good 
.tion  and  politeness,  delights  in  making  another 
;y  or  dissatisfied  with  himself.  This  abundantly 
'.rs  in  all  assemblies,  except  those  who  are 
by  people  of  fashion,  and  especially  among  the 
jer  people  of  both  sexes  whose  birth  and  for- 
place  them  just  without  the  polite  circles  ;  I 


mean  the  lower  class  of  the  gentry,  and  the  higher 
of  the  mercantile  world,  who  are,  in  reality,  the 
worst-bred  part  of  mankind.  Well,  sir,  whilst  I 
continued  in  this  miserable  state,  with  scarce  suffi- 
cient business  to  keep  me  from  starving,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet  being  my  bane,  I  accidentally  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  bookseller,  who  told  me, 
"  It  was  pity  a  man  of  my  learning  and  genius  should 
be  obliged  to  such  a  method  of  getting  his  liveli- 
hood ;  that  he  had  a  compassion  for  me,  and,  if  I 
would  engage  with  him,  he  would  undertake  to  pro- 
vide handsomely  for  me."  A  man  in  my  circum- 
stances, as  he  very  well  knew,  had  no  choice.  I 
accordingly  accepted  his  proposal  with  his  condi- 
tions, which  were  none  of  the  most  favourable,  and 
fell  to  translating  with  all  my  might.  I  had  no 
longer  reason  to  lament  the  want  of  business ;  for 
he  furnished  me  with  so  much,  that  in  half  a  year  I 
almost  writ  myself  blind.  I  likewise  contracted  a 
distemper  by  my  sedentary  life,  in  which  no  part  of 
my  body  was  exercised  but  my  right  arm,  which 
rendered  me  incapable  of  writing  for  a  long  time. 
This  unluckily  happening  to  delay  the  publication 
of  a  work,  and  my  last  performance  not  having  sold 
well,  the  bookseller  declined  any  further  engage- 
ment, and  aspersed  me  to  his  brethren  as  a  careless 
idle  fellow.  I  had,  however,  by  having  half-worked 
and  half-starved  myself  to  death  during  the  time  I 
was  in  his  service,  saved  a  few  guineas,  with  which 
I  bought  a  lottery-ticket,  resolving  to  throw  myself 
into  Fortune's  lap,  and  try  if  she  would  make  me 
amends  for  the  injuries  she  had  done  me  at  the 
gaming-table.  This  purchase,  being  made,  left  me 
almost  pennyless ;  when,  as  if  I  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently miserable,  a  bailiff  in  woman's  clothes  got 
admittance  to  my  chamber,  whither  he  was  directed 
by  the  bookseller.  He  arrested  me  at  my  tailor's 
suit  for  thirty-five  pounds  ;  a  sum  for  which  I  could 
not  procure  bail ;  and  was  therefore  conveyed  to  his 
house,  where  I  was  locked  up  in  an  upper  chamber. 
I  had  now  neither  health  (for  I  was  scarce  recovered 
from  my  indisposition),  liberty,  money,  or  friends ; 
and  had  abandoned  all  hopes,  and  even  the  desire,  of 
life.  "  But  this  could  not  last  long,"  said  Adams  ; 
"  for  doubtless  the  tailor  released  you  the  moment 
he  was  truly  acquainted  with  your  affairs,  and  knew 
that  your  circumstances  would  not  permit  you  to 
pay  him."  "  Oh,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman, 
"  he  knew  that  before  he  arrested  me ;  nay,  he  knew 
that  nothing  but  incapacity  could  prevent  me  paying 
my  debts ;  for  I  had  been  his  customer  many  years, 
had  spent  vast  sums  of  money  with  him,  and  had 
always  paid  most  punctually  in  my  prosperous  days ; 
but  when  I  reminded  him  of  this,  with  assurances 
that,  if  he  would  not  molest  my  endeavours,  I  would 
pay  him  all  the  money  I  could  by  my  utmost  labour 
and  industry  procure,  reserving  only  what  was  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  me  alive,  he  answered,  his  pa- 
'tience  was  worn  out ;  that  I  had  put  him  off  from 
time  to  time ;  that  he  wanted  the  money ;  that  he 
had  put  it  into  a  lawyer's  hands ;  and  if  I  did  not 
pay  him  immediately,  or  find  security,  I  must  lie  in 
jaU  and  expect  no  mercy."  "  He  may  expect 
mercy,"  cries  Adams,  starting  from  his  chair,  "where 
he  will  find  none  !  How  can  such  a  wretch  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  where  the  word,  which  is  trans- 
lated, I  know  not  for  what  reason,  trespasses,  it  is 
in  the  original,  debts  1  And  as  surely  as  we  do  not 
forgive  others  their  debts,  when  they  are  unable  to 
pay  them,  so  surely  shall  we  ourselves  be  unforgiven 
when  we  are  in  no  condition  of  paying."  He 
ceased,  and  the  gentleman  proceeded.  While  I 
was  in  this  deplorable  situation,  a  former  acquaint- 
ance, to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  lottery. 
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ticket,  found  me  out,  and,  making  me  a  visit,  with 
great  delight  in  his  countenance,  shook  me  heartily 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  me  joy  of  my  good  for- 
tune :  for,  says  he,  your  ticket  is  come  up  a  prize  of 
3000Z.  Adams  snapped  his  fingers  at  these  words 
in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  ;  which,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long ;  for  the  gentleman  thus  proceeded  : — 
Alas !  sir,  this  was  only  a  trick  of  Fortune  to  sink 
me  the  deeper ;  for  I  had  disposed  of  this  lottery- 
ticket  two  days  before  to  a  relation,  who  refused 
lending  me  a  shilling  without  it,  in  order  to  procure 
myself  bread.  As  soon  as  my  friend  was  acquainted 
with  my  unfortunate  sale  he  began  to  revile  me  and 
remind  me  of  all  the  ill-conduct  and  miscarriages  of 
my  life.  He  said  I  was  one  whom  Fortune  could  not 
save  if  she  would ;  that  I  was  now  ruined  without 
any  hopes  of  retrieval,  nor  must  expect  any  pity  from 
my  friends  ;  that  it  would  be  extreme  weakness  to 
compassionate  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  who  ran 
headlong  to  his  own  destruction.  He  then  painted 
to  me,  in  as  lively  colours  as  he  was  able,  the  happi- 
ness I  should  have  now  enjoyed,  had  I  not  foolishly 
disposed  of  my  ticket.  I  urged  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity ;  but  he  made  no  answer  to  that,  and  began 
again  to  revile  me,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
desired  him  to  finish  his  visit.  I  soon  exchanged 
the  bailiff's  house  for  a  prison ;  where,  as  1  had  not 
money  sufficient  to  procure  me  a  separate  apart- 
ment, I  was  crowded  in  with  a  great  number  of  mi- 
serable wretches,  in  common  with  whom  I  was  des- 
titute of  every  convenience  cf  life,  even  that  which 
all  the  brutes  enjoy,  wholesome  air.  In  these  dread- 
ful circumstances  I  applied  by  letter  to  several  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  and  such  to  whom  I  had  for- 
merly lent  money  without  any  great  prospect  of  its 
being  returned,  for  their  assistance ;  but  in  vain. 
An  excuse,  instead  of  a  denial,  was  the  gentlest  an- 
swer I  received.  Whilst  I  languished  in  a  condition 
too  horrible  to  be  described,  and  which,  in  a  land  of 
humanity,  and,  what  is  much  more,  Christianity, 
seems  a  strange  punishment  for  a  little  inadvertency 
and  indiscretion ;  whilst  I  was  in  this  condition,  a 
follow  came  into  the  prison,  and,  inquiring  me  out, 
delivered  me  the  following  letter  : — 

"  SIR, — My  father,  to  wliom  you  sold  your  ticket  in  the  last 
lottery,  died  the  same  day  in  which  it  came  up  a.  prize,  as  you 
have  possibly  heard,  and  left  me  sole  heiress  of  all  his  fortune. 
I  am  so  much  touched  with  your  present  circumstances,  and 
the  uneasiness  you  must  feel  at  having  been  driven  to  dispose 
of  what  might  have  made  you  happy,  that  I  must  desire  your 
acceptance  of  the  enclosed,  and  am  your  humble  servant,  " 

"  HAKBIET  HEABTV." 

And  what  do  you  think  was  enclosed  1  "  I  don't 
know,"  cried  Adams  ;  "  not  less  than  a  guinea,  I 
hope."  Sir,  it  was  a  bank-note  for  200/. — 
"  2001. !"  says  Adams,  in  a  rapture.  No  less,  I 
assure  you,  answered  the  gentleman ;  a  sum  I 
was  not  half  so  delighted  with  as  with  the  dear  name 
of  the  generous  girl  that  sent  it  me;  and  who  was 
not  only  the  best  but  the  handsomest  creature  in 
the  universe,  and  for  whom  I  had  long  had  a  passion 
which  I  never  durst  disclose  to  her.  I  kissed  her 
name  a  thousand  times,  my  eyes  overflowing  with 
tenderness  and  gratitude  ;  1  repeated — But  not  to 
detain  you  with  these  raptures,  I  immediately  ac- 
quired rny  liberty  ;  and,  having  paid  all  my  debts, 
departed,  with  upwards  of  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
to  thank  my  kind  deliverer.  She  happened  to  be 
then  out  of  town,  a  circumstance,  which,  upon  re- 
flection, pleased  me  ;  for  by  that  means  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  her  in  a  more  decent  dress. 
At  her  return  to  town,  within  a  day  or  two,  I  threw 
inyself  at  her  feet  with  the  most  ardent  acknow- 
ledgments, which  she  rejected  with  an  unfci-m ••! 
greatness  of  mind,  and  told  me  I  could  not  oblige 


her  more  than  by  never  mentioning,  or  if  possible 
thinking  on,  a  circumstance  which  must  bring  to  my 
mind  an  accident  that  might  be  grievous  to  HIP  to 
think  on.      She  proceeded  thus :    "  What  I    have 
done  is  in  my  own  eyes  a  trifle,  and   perhaps  in- 
finitely less   than  would   have   become   mo 
And  if  you  think  of  engaging  in  any  business  where 
a  larger  sum  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I  shall  not 
be  over-rigid   either  as  to  the  security  or  inti 
I   endeavoured  to  express  all  the  gratitude  i 
power  to  this  profusion  of  goodness,  though  perhaps 
it  was  my   enemy,   and  began  to   afflict  my  miiul 
with  more  agonies  than  all  the  miseries  I  had  un- 
derwent ;    it  affected   me    with   severer   reflections 
than  poverty,  distress,  and  prisons  united  hii'i 
able  to  make  me  feel ;    for,  sir,  these  acts  and  pro- 
fessions of  kindness,  which  were  sufficient  to  have 
raised  in  a  good  heart  the  most  violent  pass 
friendship  to  one  of  the  same,  or  to  age  and  ugliness 
in  a  different  sex,   came   to   me   from  a  woman,  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  ;  one  whose  perfections 
I  had  long  known,  and  for  whom  I  had  long  con- 
ceived  a   violent    passion,    though   with    a   despair 
which  made  me  endeavour  rather  to  curb  and  con- 
ceal, than  to  nourish  or  acquaint  her  with  it.     1 
short,  they  came  upon  me  united  with  beaut; 
ness,   and  tenderness  :    such  bewitching  smiles  !— 

0  Mr.  Adams,  in  that  moment  I   lost  myself,  and, 
forgetting  our  different  situations,  not  considering 
what  return  I  was  making  to  her  goodness  by  de- 
siring her,  who  had  given  me  so  much,  to  bestow 
her  all,  I  laid  gently  hold  on  her  hand,  and,  convey- 
ing it  to  my  lips,   I  pressed  it  with  inconceivable 
ardour  ;   then,  lifting  up  my  swimming  eyes,  I  sa1 
her  face  and  neck  overspread  with  one  blush  :    she 
offered  to  withdraw  her  hand,  yet  not  so  as  to  de- 
liver it  from   mine,  though  I  held  it  with  tip 
tlest  force.     We    both  stood  trembling  ;    her   ejtt 
cast   on  the  ground,   and  mine  stedfastly  fixed  o 
her.     Good  G — d,  what  was  then  the  condii 

my  soul !  burning  with  love,  desire,  admiration 
gratitude,  and  every  tender  passion,  all  bent  • 
charming  object.  Passion  at  last  got  the  better  of 
both  reason  and  respect,  and,  softly  letting  go  hei 
hand,  I  offered  madly  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms; 
when,  a  little  recovering  herself,  she  started  from 
me,  asking  me,  with  some  show  of  anger,  "  If  sb 
had  any  reason  to  expect  this  treatment  from  me." 

1  then  fell  prostrate  before  her,  and  told  her,  if 
had  offended,  my  life  was  absolutely  in  her  power, 
which  I  would  in  any  manner  lose  for  her  MB 
Nay,  madam,  said  I,   you  shall  not  be  so  n 
punish  me  as  I  to  suffer.    I  own  my  guilt.     I  dete* 
the  reflection  that  I  would  have  sacrificed  your 
piiiess  to  mine.     Believe  me,  I   sincerely  rep.' 
ingratitude  ;  yet,  believe  me  too,  it  was  im  ;n-Mi 
my  unbounded  passion  for  you,  which  hurried  m 
so  far :  I  have  loved  you  long  and  tenderly,  and  tli 
goodness    you    have    shown    me    hath    innoemtlj 
weighed  down  a  wretch  undone  before.     4^H 
me  of  all  mean,    mercenary  views;    and,  hefnrr 
take  my  leave  of  you  for  ever,  which  I  an 
instantly  to  do,  believe  me  that  Fortune  could  h 
raised  me  to  no  height  to  which  I  could  not 
gladly  lifted  you.      O,  cursed   be   Fortune' !— ' 
not,"  says  she,  interrupting  me  with  th 

voice,   "  Do  not  curse  Fortune,  since  she  huth  ttfl 
me  happy;    and,  if  she  hath  put  your  happiness 
my  power,  I  have  told  you  you  shall  ask  notliini;  '" 
reason  which  I  will  refuse."      Madam,  said  I,  )r 
mistake  me  if  you  imagine,  as  you  seem,  i 
ness  is  in  the  power  of  Fortune  now. 
obliged  me  too  much  already  ;  if  I  have  any  vMi,  it 
is  for  some  blessed  accident,  by  which  I  may 
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iute  with  my  life  to  the  least  augmentation  of 
ir  felicity.  As  for  myself,  the  only  happiness  I 
ever  have  "will  he  hearing  of  yours ;  and  if 
•tune  will  make  that  complete,  I  will  forgive  her 
her  wrongs  to  me.  "  You  may,  indeed,"  an- 
red  she,  smiling,  "  for  your  own  happiness  must 
included  in  mine.  I  have  long  known  your 
th ;  nay,  I  must  confess,"  said  she,  blushing, 
have  long  discovered  that  passion  for  me  you 
ess,  notwithstanding  those  endeavours,  which  I 
convinced  were  unaffected,  to  conceal  it ;  and 
I  can  give  with  reason  will  not  suffice,  take 
on  away;  and  now  I  believe  you  cannot  ask 

what  I  will  deny." She  uttered  these  words 

a  sweetness  not  to  be  imagined.    I  immediately 
my  blood,  which  lay  freezing  at  my  heart, 
ed  tumultuously  through  every  vein.      I  stood 
moment  silent ;    then,  flying  to  her,  I  caught 
in  my  arms,  no  longer  resisting,  and  softly  told 
she  must  give  me  then  herself.     O,  sir !   can  I 
•ibe  her  look  1    She  remained  silent,  and  almost 
onless,    several   minutes.      At  last,   recovering 
If  a  little,  she  insisted  on  my  leaving  her,  and 
ch  a  manner  that  I  instantly  obeyed :    you  may 
ine,  however,  I  soon  saw  her  again. — But  I  ask 
I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  in  re- 
',  the  particulars  of  the  former  interview.     "  So 
-.herwise,"  said  Adams,  licking  his  lips,   "  that 
ild  willingly  hear  it  over  again."     Well,  sir, 
.ued  the  gentleman,  to  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
within  a  week  she  consented  to  make  me  the 
est  of  mankind.      "We   were   married  shortly 
and  when  I  came  to  examine  the  circum- 
js  of  my  wife's  fortune  (which,  I  do  assure  you, 
not  presently  at  leisure  enough  to  do),  I  found 
runted  to  about  six  thousand  pounds,  most  part 
lich  lay  in  effects ;    for  her  father  had  been  a 
merchant,  and  she  seemed  willing,  if  I  liked 

•  I  should  carry  on  the  same  trade.     1  readily, 
anj  too    inconsiderately,    undertook    it  :    for,    not 

*  been  bred  to  the  secrets  of  the  business,  and 
vouring  to  deal  with  the  utmost  honesty  and 


I 


itness,  I  soon  found  our  fortune  in  a  declining 


a  and  my  trade  decreasing  by  little  and  little  ; 
»  wines,  which  I  never  adulterated  after  their 

•  ration,  and  were  sold  as  neat  as   they  came 

•  were  universally  decried  by  the  vintners,  to 
I   I  could  not  allow  them  quite  as   cheap  as 

olwho  gained  double  the  profit  by  a  less  price. 
Ji  began  to  despair  of  improving  our  fortune 
,  l;se  means  ;  nor  was  I  at  all  easy  at  the  visits 
i«|miliarity  of  many  who  had  been  my  aequaint- 
iJjn  my  prosperity,  but  denied  and  shunned  me 
1 1  adversity,  and  now  very  forwardly  renewed 
^Acquaintance  with  me.  In  short,  I  had  suf- 
•i|ly  seen  that  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are 
folly,  and  the  business  of  it  mostly  knavery, 
"h  nothing  better  than  vanity ;  the  men  of 
tearing  one  another  to  pieces  from  the  emu- 
f  spending  money,  and  the  men  of  business 
nv\  in  getting  it.  My  happiness  consisted 
in  my  wife,  whom  I  loved  with  an  inex- 
e  fondness,  which  was  perfectly  returned ; 
prospects  were  no  other  than  to  provide  for 
awing  family ;  for  she  was  now  big  of  her 
child :  I  therefore  took  an  opportunity  to 
opinion  of  entering  into  a  retired  life,  which, 
:aring  my  reasons  and  perceiving  my  affection 
she  readily  embraced.  We  soon  put  our 
ortuiie,  now  reduced  under  three  thousand 
into  money,  with  part  -of  which  we  pur- 
this  little  place,  whither  we  retired  soon  after 
ivery,  from  a  world  full  of  bustle,  noise, 
envy,  and  ingratitude,  to  ease,  quiet,  and 


love.  We  have  here  lived  almost  twenty  years,  with 
little  other  conversation  than  our  own,  most  of  the 
neighbourhood  taking  us  for  very  strange  people  J 
the  squire  of  the  parish  representing  me  as  a  mad- 
man, and  the  parson  as  a  presbyterian,  because  I 
will  not  hunt  with  the  one  nor  drink  with  the  other. 
"  Sir,"  says  Adams,  "  Fortune  hath,  I  think,  paid 
you  all  her  debts  in  this  sweet  retirement."  Sir, 
replied  the  gentleman,  I  am  thankful  to  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  for  the  blessings  I  here  enjoy. 
I  have  the  best  of  wives,  and  three  pretty  children, 
for  whom  I  have  the  true  tenderness  of  a  parent. 
But  no  blessings  are  pure  in  this  world  :  within 
three  years  of  my  arrival  here  I  lost  my  eldest  son. 
(Here  he  sighed  bitterly.)  "  Sir,"  said  Adams, 
"  we  must  submit  to  Providence,  and  consider  death 
as  common  to  all."  We  milst  submit,  indeed,  an- 
swered the  gentleman ;  and  if  he  had  died  I  could  hare 
borne  the  loss  with  patience  ;  but  alas  !  sir,  he  was 
stolen  away  from  my  door  by  some  wicked  travelling 
people  whom  they  call  gipsies ;  nor  could  I  ever, 
with  the  most  diligent  search,  recover  him.  Poor 
child !  he  had  the  sweetest  look — the  exact  picture 
of  his  mother  ;  at  which  some  tears  unwittingly 
dropped  from  his  eyes,  as  did  likewise  from  those 
of  Adams,  who  always  sympathised  with  his  friends 
on  those  occasions.  Thus,  sir,  said  the  gentleman, 
I  have  finished  my  story,  in  which  if  I  have  been 
too  particular,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  and  now,  if  you 
please,  I  will  fetch  you  another  bottle  :  which  pro- 
posal the  parson  thankfully  accepted. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  dwcription  of  Mr.  Wilson's  way  of  living.    The  tragical 
adventure  of  the  dog,  and  other  grave  matters. 

THE  gentleman  returned  with  the  bottle  ;  and  Adams 
and  he  sat  some  time  silent,  when  the  former  started 
up,  and  cried,  "  No,  that  won't  do."  The  gentle- 
man inquired  into  his  meaning ;  he  answered,  "  He 
had  been  considering  that  it  was  possible  the  late 
famous  king  Theodore  might  have  been  the  very  son 
whom  he  had  lost ;  "  but  added,  "  that  his  age  could 
not  answer  that  imagination.  However,"  says 
he  "  G —  disposes  all  things  for  the  best ;  and  very 
probably  he  may  be  some  great  man,  or  duke,  and 
may,  one  day  or  other,  revisit  you  in  that  capacity." 
The  gentleman  answered,  he  should  know  him 
amongst  ten  thousand,  for  he  had  a  mark  on  his  left 
breast  of  a  strawberry,  which  his  mother  had  given 
him  by  longing  for  that  fruit. 

That  beautiful  young  lady  the  Morning  now  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  with  a  countenance  blooming 
with  fresh  youth  and  sprightliness,  like  miss  —  *, 
with  soft  dews  hanging  on  her  pouting  lips,  begaii 
to  take  her  early  walk  over  the  eastern  hills ;  and 
presently  after,  that  gallant  person  the  Sun  stole 
softly  from  his  wife's  chamber  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  her ;  when  the  gentleman  asked  his  guest  if  he 
would  walk  forth  and  survey  his  little  garden  ;  which 
he  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  Joseph,  at  the  same  time 
awaking  from  a  sleep  in  which  he  had  been  two 
hours  buried,  went  with  them.  No  parterres,  no 
fountains,  no  statues,  embellished  this  little  garden. 
Its  only  ornament  was  a  short  walk,  shaded  on  each 
side  by  a  filbert-hedge,  with  a  small  alcove  at  one 
end,  whither  in  hot  weather  the  gentleman  and  his 
wife  used  to  retire  and  divert  themselves  with  their 
children,  who  played  in  the  walk  before  them.  But, 
though  vanity  had  no  votary  in  this  little  spot,  here 
was  variety  of  fruit  and  everything  useful  for  the 
kitchen,  which  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  catch 
the  admirati&n  of  Adams,  who  told  the  gentleman 

•  Whoever  the  reader  pleases. 
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he  had  certainly  a  good  gardener.  Sir,  answered  he, 
that  gardener  is  now  before  you :  whatever  you  see 
here  is  the  work  solely  of  my  own  hands.  Whilst 
I  am  providing  necessaries  for  my  table,  I  likewise 
procure  myself  an  appetite  for  them.  In  fair  sea- 
sons I  seldom  pass  less  than  six  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  this  place,  where  I  am  not  idle  ;  and  by  these 
means  I  have  been  able  to  preserve  my  health  ever 
since  my  arrival  here,  without  assistance  from  physic. 
Hither  I  generally  repair  at  the  dawn,  and  exercise 
myself  whilst  my  wife  dresses  her  children  and  pre- 
pares our  breakfast ;  after  which  we  are  seldom 
asunder  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  for,  when  the 
weather  will  not  permit  them  to  accompany  me  here, 
I  am  usually  within  with  them  ;  for  I  am  neither 
ashamed  of  conversing  with  my  wife  nor  of  playing 
•with  my  children :  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive  that  inferiority  of  understanding  which  the 
levity  of  rakes,  the  dulness  of  men  of  business,  or 
the  austerity  of  the  learned,  would  persuade  us  of  in 
women.  As  for  my  woman,  I  declare  1  have  found 
none  of  my  own  sex  capable  of  making  juster  obser- 
vations on  life,  or  of  delivering  them  more  agree- 
ably ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  possessed  of  a  faith- 
fuller  or  braver  friend.  And  sure  as  this  friendship 
is  sweetened  with  more  delicacy  and  tenderness,  so 
is  it  confirmed  by  dearer  pledges  than  can  attend 
the  closest  male  alliance ;  for  what  union  can  be  so 
fast  as  our  common  interest  in  the  fruits  of  our 
embraces  ?  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  yourself  a  fa- 
ther ;  if  you  are  not,  be  assured  you  cannot  conceive 
the  delight  I  have  in  my  little  ones.  Would  you 
not  despise  me  if  you  saw  me  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  my  children  playing  round  me  1 
"  I  should  reverence  the  sight,"  quoth  Adams  ;  "  I 
myself  am  now  the  father  of  six,  and  have  been  of 
eleven,  and  I  can  say  I  never  scourged  a  child  of 
my  own,  unless  as  his  schoolmaster,  and  then  have 
felt  every  stroke  on  my  own  posteriors.  And  as  to 
what  you  say  concerning  women,  I  have  often  la- 
mented my  own  wife  did  not  understand  Greek." — 
The  gentleman  smiled,  and  answered,  he  would  not 
be  apprehended  to  insinuate  that  his  own  had  an 
understanding  above  the  care  of  her  family  ;  on  the 
contrary,  says  he,  my  Harriet,  I  assure  you,  is  a  no- 
table housewife,  and  few  gentlemen's  housekeepers 
understand  cookery  or  confectionary  better;  but 
these  are  arts  which  she  hath  no  great  occasion  for 
now  :  however,  the  wine  you  commended  so  much 
last  night  at  supper  was  of  her  own  making,  as  is  indeed 
all  the  liquor  in  my  house,  except  my  beer,  which 
falls  to  my  province.  "  And  I  assure  you  it  is  as 
excellent,"  quoth  Adams,  «'  as  ever  I  tasted."  We 
formerly  kept  a  maid-servant,  but  since  my  girls  have 
been  growing  up  she  is  unwilling  to  indulge  them 
in  idleness ;  for  as  the  fortunes  I  shall  give  them 
will  be  very  small,  we  intend  not  to  breed  them 
above  the  rank  they  are  likely  to  fill  hereafter,  nor 
to  teach  them  to  despise  or  ruin  a  plain  husband. 
Indeed,  I  could  wish  a  man  of  my  own  temper,  and 
a  retired  life,  might  fall  to  their  lot ;  for  I  have  ex- 
perienced that  calm  serene  happiness,  which  is 
seated  in  content,  is  inconsistent  with  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  world.  He  was  proceeding  thus  when 
the  little  things,  being  just  risen,  ran  eagerly  towards 
him  and  asked  him  blessing.  _They  were  shy  to  the 
strangers,  but  the  eldest  acquainted  her  father,  that 
her  mother  and  the  young  gentlewoman  were 
up,  and  that  breakfast  was  ready.  They  all  went 
in,  where  the  gentleman  was  surprised  at  the 
beauty  of  Fanny,  who  had  now  recovered  her- 
self from  her  fatigue,  and  was  entirely  clean 
dressed  ;  for  the  rogues  who  had  taken  away  her 
purse  had  left  her  her  bundle.  But  if  he  was  so 


much  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  this  young  creature, 
his  guests  were  no  less  charmed  at  the  ten<i 
which   appeared    in   the   behaviour  of  the  husband 
and   wife  to    each   other,    and    to    their    children, 
and   at   the    dutiful    and  aifectionate  behaviour  of 
these    to    their   parents.     These   instances   j> 
the  well-disposed  mind  of  Adams  equally  with  the 
readiness   which    they    expressed   to    oblige    their 
guests,  and  their  forwardness  to  offer  them  the  best 
of  everything  in  their  house  ;  and  what  delighted 
him  still  more  was  an  instance   or  two    of  their 
charity  ;  for  whilst  they  were  at  breakfast  the  good 
woman  was  called  forth  to  assist  her  sick  neighbour, 
which  she  did  with  some  cordials  made  for  the  pub- 
lic use,  and  the  good  man  went  into  his  garden  at 
the  same  time  to  supply  another  with  something 
which  he  wanted  thence,  for  they  had  nothing  which 
those  who  wanted  it  were  not  welcome  to.     These 
good  people  were  in  the  utmost  cheerfulness  when 
they  heard  the   report  of  a  gun,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  little  dog,  the  favourite  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  came  limping  in  all  bloody  and  laid  himself 
at  his  mistress's  feet :   the  poor  girl,  who  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight ;   and 
presently  one  of  the  neighbours  came  in  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  young  squire,  the  son  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  had  shot  him  as  he  passed  by, 
swearing  at  the  same  time  he  would  prosecute  the 
master  of  him  for  keeping  a  spaniel,  for  that  he  had 
given  notice  he  would  not  suffer  one  in  the  parish. 
The  dog,  whom  his  mistress  had  taken  into  her  lap, 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  licking  her  hand.     She  ex- 
pressed great  agony  at  his  loss,  and  the  other  chil- 
dren began  to  cry  for  their  sister's  misfortune  ;  not 
could  Fanny  herself  refrain.     Whilst  the  father  and 
mother  attempted  to  comfort  her,  Adams  grasped  his 
crabstick  and  would  have  sallied  out  after  the  squire 
had  not  Joseph  withheld  him.     He  could  not  how- 
ever bridle  his  tongue — he    pronounced  the  word 
rascal  with  great  emphasis  ;  said  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  more  than  a  highwayman,  and  wished  he  had 
the    scourging  him.     The   mother   took  her  child, 
lamenting  and   carrying  the   dead  favourite  in  h« 
arms,  out  of  the  room,  when  the  gentleman  said  thi 
was  the  second  time  this  squire  had  endeavoi: 
kill  the  little  wretch,  and  had  wounded  him  smartly 
once  before  ;  adding,  he  could  have  no  motive  bul 
ill-nature,  for  the  little  thing,  which  was  not  near  w 
big  as  one's  fist,  had  never  been  twenty  van 
the  house   in  the  six  years  his  daughter  had  I 
He  said  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  u 
but  his  father  had  too  great  a  fortune  to  contend  with: 
that  he  was  as  absolute  as  any  tyrant  in  the  uBt 
verse,  and  had  killed  all  the  dogs  and  taken  awaj 
all  the  guns  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  trampled  down  hedges  and  rode  01 
corn  and  gardens,  with  no  more  regard  than  if  they 
were  the  highway.     "  I  wish  I   could  catch  him  in 
my  garden,"  said  Adams,  "  though  I  would  rath 
forgive  him  riding  through  my  house  than  such  •• 
ill-natured  act  as  this." 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  conversation  bein;,'  inter- 
rupted by  this  accident,  in  which  the  guests  cool 
be  of  no  service  to  then"  kind  entertainer ;  and  ti 
the  mother  was  taken  up  in  administering  coiwA 
tion  to  the  poor  girl,  whose  disposition  was  too  g« 
hastily  to  forget  the  sudden  loss  of  her  little  fuvuurm 
which  had  been  fondling  with  her  a  few  r.iinufe 
before  ;  and  as  Joseph  and  Fanny  were  impatient 
get  home  and  begin  those  previous  ceremonies 
their  happiness  which  Adams  had  insisted  on,  • 
now  offered  to  take  their  leave.     The  gentleman  im 
portuned  them  much  to  stay  dinner  ;  but  when 
found  their  eagerness  to  depart  he  summoned  a 
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and   accordingly,   haying  performed  all  the 
ceremonies    of    bows     and    curtsies    more 
it  to  be  seen  than  to  be  related,  they  took  their 
the  gentleman  and  his  wife  heartily  wishing 
a  good  journey,  and  they  as  heartily  thank- 
i  them  for  their  kind  entertainment.     They  then 
lorted,  Adams  declaring  that  this  was  the  man- 
1  in  which  the  people  had  lived  in  the  golden  age. 


- 


CHAPTER  V. 
putation  on  schools  held  on  the  road  by  Mr.  Abraham  Adams 
d  Joseph;  and  a  discovery  not  unwelcome  Ui  them  both, 
travellers,  having  well  refreshed  themselves  at 
gentleman's  house,  Joseph  and  Fanny  with 
tr  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  with  ale  and  tobacco, 
;wed  their  journey  with  great  alacrity ;  and,  pur- 
g  the  road  in  which  they  were  directed,  travelled 
y  miles  before  they  met  with  any  adventure  worth 
ing.  In  this  interval  we  shall  present  our  readers 
a  very  curious  discourse,  as  we  apprehend  it, 
erning  public  schools,  which  passed  between 
Joseph  Andrews  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams, 
aey  had  not  gone  far  before  Adams,  calling  to 
ph,  asked  him,  "  If  he  had  attended  to  the  gen- 
an's  story  1"  he  answered,  "  To  all  the  former 
" — "  And  don't  you  think,"  says  he,  "  he  was 
•y  unhappy  man  in  his  youth  1" — "  A  very  un- 
y  man,  indeed,"  answered  the  other.  "  Joseph," 
Adams,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  "  I  have  found 
have  discovered  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
h  befel  him :  a  public  school,  Joseph,  was  the 
of  all  the  calamities  which  he  afterwards 
red.  Public  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  all 
and  immorality.  All  the  wicked  fellows  whom 
ember  at  the  university  were  bred  at  them. — 
Lord !  I  can  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  but 
rday,  a  knot  of  them ;  they  called  them  King's 

lars,   I    forget  why very   wicked    fellows ! 

h,  you  may  thank  the  Lord  you  were  not  bred 
t|)ublic  school ;  you  would  never  have  preserved 
virtue  as  you  have.     The  first  care  I  always 
is  of  a  boy's  morals  ;  I  had  rather  he  should  be 
:khead  than  an  atheist  or  a  presbyterian.     "What 
the  learning  of  the  world  compared  to  his  im- 
soul  t     What  shall  a  man  take  in  exchange 
is  soul!     But    the   masters  of  great  schools 
le  themselves  about  no    such   thing.     I   have 
n  a  lad  of  eighteen  at  the  university,  who  hath 
•en  able  to  say  his  catechism ;  but  for  my  own 
I  always  scourged  a  lad  sooner  for  missing  that 
any  other  lesson.     Believe  me,  child,  all  that 
°s  misfortunes  arose  from  his  being  edu- 
at  a  public  school." 

.  doth  not  become  me,"  answered  Joseph,  "  to 
anything,  sir,  with  you,  especially  a  matter 
s  kind ;  for  to  be  sure  you  must  be  allowed  by 
world  to  be  the  best  teacher  of  a  school  in  all 
•jmnty."     "  Yes,  that,"  says  Adams,  "  I  believe, 
•ited  me ;  that  I  may  without  much  vanity  pre- 
flo — nay,  I  believe  I  may  go  to  the  next  county 
•put  gloriari  non  est  meum." — "  However,  sir,  as 
j  |-e  pleased  to  bid  me  speak,"  says  Joseph,  "  you 
( I  my  late  master,  sir  Thomas  Booby,  was  bred 
1  kiblic  school,  and  he  was  the  finest"  gentleman 
the  neighbourhood.     And  I  have  often  heard 
a  lay,   if  he  had  a  hundred  boys  he  would  breed 
sj  [lU  at  the  same  place.     It  was  his  opinion,  and  I 
ten  heard  him  deliver  it,  that  a  boy  taken  from 
LC  school  and  carried  into  the  world,  will  learn 
ma   a  one  year  there  than  one  of  a  private  education 
fire.     He  used  to  say  the  school  itself  initiated 
great  way  (I  remember  that  was  his  very  ex- 
),  for  great  schools  are  little  societies,  where 
f  any  observation  may  see  in  epitome  what  he 
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terwards  find  in  the  world  at  large." — "  Hinc 


HlfE  lachrynue :  for  that  Tery  reason,"  quoth  Adams, 
"  I  prefer  a  private  school,  where  boys  may  be  kept 
in  innocence  and  ignorance  ;  for,  according  to  that 
fine  passage  in  the  play  of  Cato,  the  only  English 
tragedy  I  ever  read, 

"  '  If  knowledge  of  the  world  most  make  men  villains. 

May  Juba  ever  lire  in  ignorance  !' 

"  Who  would  not  rather  preserve  the  purity  of  bis 
child  than  wish  him  to  attain  the  whole  circle  of 
arts  and  sciences  1  which,  by  the  bye,  he  may  learn 
in  the  classes  of  a  private  school ;  for  I  would  not 
be  vain,  but  I  esteem  myself  to  be  second  to  none, 
nulli  secundum,  in  teaching  these  things ;  so  that  a 
lad  may  have  as  much  learning  in  a  private  as  in  a 
public  education." — "And,  with  submission,"  an- 
swered Joseph,  "he  may  get  as  much  vice  :  witness 
several  country  gentlemen,  who  were  educated 
within  five  miles  of  their  own  houses,  and  are  as 
wicked  as  if  they  had  known  the  world  from  their 
infancy.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  stable,  if  a 
young  horse  was  vicious  in  his  nature,  no  correction 
would  make  him  otherwise  :  I  take  it  to  be  equally 
the  same  among  men :  if  a  boy  be  of  a  mischievous 
wicked  inclination,  no  school,  though  ever  so  private, 
will  ever  make  him  good :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be 
of  a  righteous  temper,  you  may  trust  him  to  London, 
or  whereve^  else  you  please  —  he  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  corrupted.  Besides,  I  have  often 
heard  my  master  say  that  the  discipline  practised  in 
public  schools  was  much  better  than  that  in  private." 
— "  You  talk  like  a  jackanapes,"  says  Adams,  "  and 
so  did  your  master.  Discipline  indeed!  Because 
one  man  scourges  twenty  or  thirty  boys  more  in  a 
morning  than  another,  is  he  therefore  a  better  disci- 
plinarian t  I  do  presume  to  confer  in  this  point 
with  all  who  have  taught  from  Chiron's  time  to  this 
day ;  and,  if  I  was  master  of  six  boys  only,  I  would 
preserve  as  good  discipline  amongst  them  as  the 
master  of  the  greatest  school  in  the  world.  1  say 
nothing,  young  man  ;  remember  I  say  nothing ;  but 
if  sir  Thomas  himself  had  been  educated  nearer 
home,  and  under  the  tuition  of  somebody — remem- 
ber, I  name  nobody — it  might  have  been  better  for 
liim  : — but  his  father  must  institute  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus 
horis  sapit."  Joseph,  seeing  him  run  on  in  this 
manner,  asked  pardon  many  times,  assuring  him  he 
had  no  intention  to  offend.  "  I  believe  you  had 
not,  child,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  not  angry  with  you  : 
but  for  maintaining  good  discipline  in  a  school";  for 
this." — And  then  he  ran  on  as  before,  named  all  the 
masters  who  are  recorded  in  old  books,  and  pre- 
ferred himself  to  them  all.  Indeed,  if  this  good 
man  had  an  enthusiasm,  or  what  the  vulgar  call  a 
blind  side,  it  was  this  :  he  thought  a  schoolmaster 
the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  schoolmasters  :  neither  of  which  point? 
Ee  would  have  given  up  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Adams  continued  his  subject  till  they  came  to  one 
of  the  beautifulest  spots  of  ground  in  the  universe. 
It  was  a  kind  of  natural  amphitheatre  "formed  by  the 
winding  of  a  small  rivulet,  which  was  planted  with 
thick  woods ;  and  the  trees  rose  gradually  above 
each  other,  by  the  natural  ascent  of  the  ground  they 
stood  on ;  which  ascent  as  they  hid  with  theii 
boughs,  they  seemed  to  have  been  disposed  by  the 
design  of  the  most  skilful  planter.  The  soil  was 
spread  with  a  verdure  which  no  paint  couid  imitate  ; 
and  the  whole  place  might  have  raised  romantir 
I  ideas  in  older  minds  than  those  of  Joseph  auH 
Fanny,  without  the  assistance  of  love. 

Here  they  arrived  about  noon,  and  Joseph  pro- 
posed to  Adams  that  they  should  rest  awhile  in  this 
delightful  place,  and  refresh  themselves  with  some 
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provisions  which  the  good-nature  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  provided  them  with.  Adams  made  no  objection 
to  the  proposal ;  so  down  they  sat,  and,  pulling  out  a 
cold  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  they  made  a  repasi 
with  a  cheerfulness  which  might  have  attracted  the 
envy  of  more  splendid  tables.  I  should  not  omit 
that  they  found  among  their  provision  a  little  paper 
containing  a  piece  of  gold,  which,  Adams  imagining 
had  been  put  there  by  mistake,  would  have  returned 
back  to  restore  it ;  but  he  was  at  last  convinced  by 
Joseph  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  taken  this  handsome 
•  way  of  furnishing  them  with  a  supply  for  their 
journey,  on  his  having  related  the  distress  which 
they  had  been  in,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the 
generosity  of  the  pedlar.  Adams  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  such  an  instance  of  goodness,  not  so  much  for 
the  conveniency  which  it  brought  them  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  doer,  whose  reward  would  be  great  in 
heaven.  He  likewise  comforted  himself  with  a  re- 
flection that  he  should  shortly  have  an  opportunity 
of  returning  it  him  ;  for  the  gentleman  was  within  a 
week  to  make  a  journey  into  Somersetshire,  to  pass 
through  Adams's  parish,  and  had  faithfully  promised 
to  call  on  him  ;  a  circumstance  which  we  thought 
too  immaterial  to  mention  before  ;  but  which  those 
who  have  as  great  an  affection  for  that  gentleman  as 
ourselves  will  rejoice  at,  as  it  may  giveJhem  hopes 
of  seeing  him  again.  Then  Joseph  made  a  speech 
on  charity,  which  the  reader,  if  he  is  so  disposed, 
may  see  in  the  next  chapter ;  for  we  scorn  to  betray 
him  into  any  such  reading,  without  first  giving  him 
warning. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Moral  reflections  by  Joseph  Andrews;  with  the  hunting  ad- 
venture, and  parson  Adams's  miraculous  escape. 

"I  HAVE  often  wondered,  sir,"  said  Joseph,  "to  ob- 
serve so  few  instances  of  charity  among  mankind ;  for 
though  the  goodness  of  a  man's  heart  did  not  incline 
him  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
methinks  the  desire  of  honour  should  move  him  to 
•  it.  What  inspires  a  man  to  build  fine  houses,  to 
purchase  fine  furniture,  pictures,  clothes,  and  other 
things,  at  a  great  expense,  but  an  ambition  to  be  re- 
spected more  than  other  people  !  Now,  would  not 
one  great  act  of  charity,  one  instance  of  redeeming  a 
poor  family  from  all  the  miseries  of  poverty,  restor- 
ing an  unfortunate  tradesman  by  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood  by  his  indus- 
try, discharging  an  undone  debtor  from  his  debts  or 
a  gaol,  or  any  such-like  example  of  goodness,  create 
a  man  more  honour  and  respect  than  he  could  ac- 
quire by  the  finest  house,  furniture,  pictures,  or 
clothes,  that  were  ever  beheld  1  For  not  only  the 
object  himself  who  was  thus  relieved,  but  all  who 
heard  the  name  of  such  a  person,  must,  I  imagine, 
reverence  him  infinitely  more  than  the  possessor  of 
all  those  other  things  ;  which,  when  we  so  admire, 
we  rather  praise  the  builder,  the  workman,  the 
painter,  the  lace-maker,  the  tailor,  and  the  rest,  by 
whose  ingenuity  they  are  produced,  than  the  person 
who  by  his  money  makes  them  his  own.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  have  waited  behind  my  lady 
in  a  room  hung  with  fine  pictures,  while  I  have 
been  looking  at  them  I  have  never  once  thought  of 
their  owner,  nor  hath  any  one  else,  as  I  ever  ob- 
served ;  for  when  it  has  been  asked  whose  picture 
that  was,  it  was  never  once  answered  the  mas- 
ter's of  the  house ;  but  Ammyconni,  Paul  Varnish, 
Hannibal  Scratchi,  or  Hogarthi,  which  I  suppose 
were  the  names  of  the  painters ;  but  if  it  was 
asked — Who  redeemed  such  a  one  out  of  prison  ? 
Who  lent  such  a  ruined  tradesman  money  to 
set  up  1  Who  clothed  that  family  of  poor  small 
children  1  it  is  very  plain  what  must  be  the 


answer.     And  besides,  these  great   folks  are  mis- 
taken if  they  imagine  they  get  any  honour  at  all 
by  these  means  ;  for  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  was 
with  my  lady  at  any  house  where  she  commended 
the  house   or  furniture  but  I  have  heard  her  at  her 
return  home  make  sport  and  jeer  at  whatever  she 
had  before  commended ;  and  I  have  been  told  by 
other   gentlemen  in    livery  that   it    is  the  same  in 
their   families :   but  I  defy  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world  to  turn  a  true   good  action  into  ridicule.    I 
defy  him  to  do  it.     He  who  should  endeavour  it 
would  be  laughed  at  himself,    instead  of  making 
others  laugh.      Nobody  scarce  doth  any  good,  yet 
they  all  agree  in  praising  those  who  do.     Indeed, 
it  is  strange  that  all  men  should  consent  im  com- 
mending  goodness,    and  no  man  endeavour  to  de- 
serve that  commendation ;  whilst,   on  the  contrary, 
all  rail  at  wickedness,   and   all   are  as  eager  to  be 
what    they  abuse.     This  I   know  not   the   reason 
of;  but  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight  to  those  who  con- 
verse in  the  world,  as  I  have  done  these  three  j  i 
<l  Are  all  the  great  folks  wicked  then  1"  says  Fanny. 
"  To  be  sure  there  are  some  exceptions,"   answered 
Joseph.      "  Some    gentlemen   of  our   cloth   report 
charitable  actions  done  by  their  lords  and  masters; 
and  I  have  heard  squire  Pope,  the  great  poet,  at 
my  lady's  table,  tell  stories  of  a  man  that  lived  at 
a  place  called  Ross,  and  another  at  the  Bath,  one 
Al —  Al —  I  forget  his  name,  but  it  is  in  the  book 
of  verses.     This  gentleman  hath  built  up  a  stately 
house  too,  which  the  squire  likes  very  well ;  but  hi 
charity  is  seen  farther  than  his  house,    though  it 
stands  on  a  hill, — ay,  and  brings  him  more  honour 
too.     It  was  his  charity  that  put  him  in  the  book, 
where  the  squire  says  he  puts  all  those  who  d< 
it ;  and  to  be  sure,  as  he  lives  among  all  the  great 
people,  if  there   were   any  such,   he  would  know 
them."      This  was   all  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews'! 
speech  which  I  could  get  him  to  recollect,  which  1 
have  delivered  as  near  as  was  possible  in  his  own 
words,  with   a  very  small  embellishment.     But  I 
believe  the  reader  hath  not  been  a  little  surprise* 
at  the  long  silence  of  parson  Adams,  especially  t 
so  many  occasions  offered  themselves  to  exert  hi 
curiosity  and  observation.      The  truth  is,  he  Tfl 
fast  asleep,  and  had  so  been  from  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  narrative  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  reader 
considers  that  so  many  hours  had  passed  since  h( 
had  closed  his  eyes,  he  will  not  wonder  at  his  re- 
pose, though  even  Henley  himself,  or  as  great  as 
orator  (if  any  such  be),  had  been  in  his  rostrum  or 
tub  before  him. 

Joseph,   who  whilst  he  was  speaking  had  con- 
tinued in  one  attitude,  with  his  head  reclining  o* 
one  side,  and  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  no  soott 
perceived,    on  looking  up,  the  position  of  Adam 
who  was  stretched  on  his  back,  and  snored  loude 
han  the  usual   braying   of  the   animal    with  lo 
ears,  than  he  turned  towards  Fanny,   and,  takiiii 
ler  by  the  hand,  began  a  dalliance,  which,  thuUjj 
consistent  with  the  purest  innocence  and  decent 
neither  he  would  have  attempted  nor  she  permit! 
jefore  any   witness.      Whilst   they  amused  ther 
selves  in  this  harmless  and  delightful  manner  th 
leard  a  pack  of  hounds  approaching  in  full  cry  to- 
wards them,    and  presently  afterwards  saw  a  h.. 
>op  forth  from  the  wood,  and,  crossing  the  \i 
and  within   a  few  yards  of  them  in  the  meado? 
The  hare  was  no  sooner  on  shore  than  it  8( 
tself  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  listened  to  the  * 
of  the  pursuers.      Fanny  was  wonderfully  plea 
fvith  the  little  wretch,  and  eagerly  longed  t 
t  in  her  arms,  that  she  might  preserve  it  from 
dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  it ;    but  tl 
ional  part  of  the  creation  do  not  always  aptly  di 
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t  uish  their  friends  from  their  foes ;  what  wonder 
t  i  if  this  silly  creature,  the  moment  it  beheld  her, 
1  from  the  friend  who  would  have  protected  it, 
traversing  the  meadows  again,  passed  the  little 
at  on  the  opposite  side  t  It  was,  however,  so 
and  weak,  that  it  fell  down  twice  or  thrice  in 
y.  This  affected  the  tender  heart  of  Fanny, 
exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  against  the 
irity  of  worrying  a  poor  innocent  defenceless 
al  out  of  its  life,  and  putting  it  to  the  extremest 
re  for  diversion.  She  had  not  much  time  to 
reflections  of  this  kind,  for  on  a  sudden  the 
ds  rushed  through  the  wood,  which  resounded 
their  throats  and  the  throats  of  their  retinue, 
attended  them  on  horseback.  The  dogs  now 
5  ed  the  rivulet,  and  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the 
i  • ;  five  horsemen  attempted  to  leap  over,  three 
iom  succeeded,  and  two  were  in  the  attempt 
t  wn  from  their  saddles  into  the  water ;  their 
c  >anions,  and  their  own  horses  too,  proceeded 
i  •  their  sport,  and  left  their  friends  and  riders 
U  ivoke  the  assistance  of  Fortune,  or  employ  the 
active  means  of  strength  and  agility  for  their 
erance.  Joseph,  however,  was  not  so  uncon- 
•:  ed  on  this  occasion ;  he  left  Fanny  for  a  mo- 
r  t  to  herself,  and  ran  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
immediately  on  their  legs,  shaking  their  ears, 
asily  with  the  help  of  his  hand,  obtained  the 
(for  the  rivulet  was  not  at  all  deep)  ;  and, 
mt  staying  to  thank  their  kind  assister,  ran 
ing  across  the  meadow,  calling  to  their  brother 
smeu  to  stop  their  horses  ;  but  they  heard  them 

e  hounds  were   now  very  little  behind  their 
p     reeling,  staggering  prey,  which,  fainting  almost 
ery  step,  crawled  through  the  wood,  and  had 
3t  got  round  to  the  place  where  Fanny  stood, 
it  was   overtaken  by  its  enemies,   and,  being 
n  out  of  the  covert,  was  caught,  and  instantly 
to  to  pieces  before  Fanny's  face,  who  was  unable 
t<    sist  it  with  any  aid  more  powerful  than  pity  ; 
n    :ould  she  prevail  on  Joseph,  who  had  been  him- 
sportsman  in  his  youth,  to  attempt  anything 
rary  to  the  laws  of  hunting  in  favour  of  the 
h   ,  which  he  said  was  killed  fairly. 

e   hare  was    caught  within    a  yard  or  two  of 
as,  who  lay  asleep  at  some  distance  from  the 
i    -s ;  and  the  hounds,  in  devouring  it,  and  pulling 
kwards  and  forwards,  had  drawn  it    so  close 
t     m,  that  some  of  them  (by  mistake  perhaps  for 
t     lare's  skin)  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  cas- 
;  others,  at  the  same  time  applying  their  teeth 
s  whte,   which   he   had   with   a   handkerchief 
ned  tohis  head,  began  to  pull  him  about ;  and 
not  the  motion  of  his  body  had  more  effect  on 
than  seemed  to  be  wrought  by  the  noise,  they 
i     certainly  have  tasted  his  flesh,  which  delicious 
E     ur  might  have  been  fatal  to  him ;  but,  being 
:d  by  these  tuggings,  he  instantly  awaked,  and 
a  jerk  delivering  his  head  from  his  wig,  he  with 
admirable  dexterity  recovered  his  legs,  which 
seemed  the  only  members  he  could  intrust  his 
y  to.    Having,  therefore,  escaped  likewise  from 
ist  a  third  part  of  his  'cassock,  which  he  will- 
left  as  his  sxutice  or  spoils  to  the  enemy,  he 
with    the  utmost  speed  he  could  summon  to 
ssistance.     Nor  let  this  be  any  detraction  from 
jravery  of  his    character :    let    the  number    of 
;nemies,    and   the    surprise   in   which   he   was 
i,  be  considered  ;  and  if  there  be  any  modern  so 
igeously  brave  that  he  cannot  admit  of  flight 
.y  circumstance  whatever,  I  say  (but  I  whisper 
softly,  and  I  solemnly  declare  without  any  in- 
—  of  giving  offence  to  any  brave  man  in  the 


nation),  I  say,  or  rather  I  whisper,  that  he  is  an 
ignorant  fellow,  and  hath  never  read  Homer  nor 
Virgil,  nor  knows  he  anything  of  Hector  or  Turnus; 
nay,  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  some 
great  men  living,  who,  though  as  brave  as  lions,  ay, 
as  tigers,  have  run  away,  the  Lord  knows  how  far, 
and  the  Lord  knows  why,  to  the  surprise  of  their 
friends  and  the  entertainment  of  their  enemies. 
But  if  persons  of  such  heroic  disposition  are  a  little 
offended  at  the  behaviour  of  Adams,  we  assure  them 
they  shall  be  as  much  pleased  with  what  we  shall 
immediately  relate  of  Joseph  Andrews.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  pack  was  just  arrived,  or,  as  the  sports- 
men call  it,  come  in,  when  Adams  set  out,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned.  This  gentleman  was  gene- 
rally said  to  be  a  great  lover  of  humour ;  but,  not  to 
mince  the  matter,  especially  as  we  are  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  a  greater  hunter  of  men ;  indeed,  he  had 
hitherto  followed  the  sport  only  with  dogs  of  his  own 
species  ;  for  he  kept  two  or  three  couple  of  barking 
curs  for  that  use  only.  However,  as  he  thought  he 
had  now  found  a  man  nimble  enough,  he  was  will- 
ing to  indulge  himself  with  other  sport,  and  accord- 
ingly, crying  out,  stole  away,  encouraged  the  hounds 
to  pursue  Mr.  Adams,  swearing  it  was  the  largest 
jack-hare  he  ever  saw  ;  at  the  same  time  halloo- 
ing and  hooping  as  if  a  conquered  foe  was  flying 
before  him  ;  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  those  two 
or  three  couple  of  human  or  rather  two-legged  curs 
on  horseback  which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

Now  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  whether  a  muse,  or 
by  what  other  name  soever  thou  choosest  to  be  called, 
who  presidest  over  biography,  and  hast  inspired  all 
the  writers  of  lives  in  these  our  times:  thou  who  didst 
infuse  such  wonderful  humour  into  the  pen  of  im- 
mortal Gulliver ;  who  hast  carefully  guided  the 
judgment  whilst  thou  hast  exalted  the  nervous  manly 
style  of  thy  Mallet :  thou  who  hadst  no  hand  in  that 
dedication  and  preface,  or  the  translations,  which 
thou  wouldst  willingly  have  struck  out  of  the  life  of 
Cicero  :  lastly,  thou  who,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  least  spice  of  literature,  and  even  against  his 
inclination,  hast,  in  some  pages  of  his  book,  forced 
Colley  C'ibber  to  write  English  ;  do  thou  assist  me 
in  what  I  find  myself  unequal  to.  Do  thou  intro- 
duce on  the  plain  the  young,  the  gay,  the  brave 
Joseph  Andrews,  whilst  men  shall  view  him  with 
admiration  and  envy,  tender  virgins  with  love  and 
anxious  concern  for  his  safety. 

No  sooner  did  Joseph  Andrews  perceive  the  dis- 
tress of  his  friend,  when  first  the  quick-scenting 
dogs  attacted  him,  than  he  grasped  his  cudgel  in 
his  right  hand — a  cudgel  which  his  father  had  of 
his  grandfather,  to  whom  a  mighty  strong  man  of 
Kent  had  given  it  for  a  present  in  that  day  when 
he  broke  three  heads  on  the  stage.  It  was  a  cudgel 
of  mighty  strength  and  wonderful  art,  made  by  one 
'of  Mr.  Deard's  best  workmen,  whom  no  other  arti- 
ficer can  equal,  and  who  hath  made  all  those  sticks 
which  the  beaux  have  lately  walked  with  about  the 
Park  in  a  morning ;  but  this  was  far  his  masterpiece. 
On  its  head  was  engraved  a  nose  and  chin,  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  nutcrackers. 
The  learned  have  imagined  it  designed  to  represent 
the  Gorgon ;  but  it  was  in  fact  copied  from  the  face 
of  a  certain  long  English  baronet,  of  infinite  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  gravity.  He  did  intend  to  have  engraved 
here  many  histories :  as  the  first  night  of  captain 
B  's  play,  where  you  would  have  seen  critics  in 
embroidery  transplanted  from  the  boxes  to  the  pit, 
whose  ancient  inhabitants  were  exalted  to  the  gal 
leries,  where  they  played  on  catcalls.  He  did  in- 
tend to  have  painted  an  auction-room,  where  Mr. 
Cock  would  have  appeared  aloft  in  his  pulpit,  trum- 
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peting  forth  the  praises  of  a  china  basin,  and  with 
astonishment  wondering  that  "  Nobody  bids  more 

for  that  fine,  that  superb" He  did  intend  to  have 

engraved   many   other  things,  but   was    forced    to 
leave  all  out  for  want  of  room. 

No  sooner  had  Joseph  grasped  his  cudgel  in  his 
hands  than  lightning  darted  from  his  eyes;  and 
the  heroic  youth,  swift  of  foot,  ran  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  his  friend's  assistance.  He  overtook  him 
just  as  Rockwood  had  laid  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his 
cassock,  which,  being  torn,  hung  to  the  ground.  Rea- 
der, we  would  make  a  simile  on  this  occasion,  but 
for  two  reasons :  the  first  is,  it  would  interrupt  the 
description,  which  should  be  rapid  in  this  part ; 
but  that  doth  not  weigh  much,  many  precedents 
occurring  for  such  an  interruption :  the  second 
and  much  the  greater  reason  is,  that  we  could  find 
110  simile  adequate  to  our  purpose  :  for  indeed, 
what  instance  could  we  bring  to  set  before  our 
reader's  eyes  at  once  the  idea  of  friendship,  cou- 
rage, youth,  beauty,  strength,  and  swiftness  1  all 
which  blazed  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Andrews. 
Let  those,  therefore,  that  describe  lions  and  tigers, 
and  heroes  fiercer  than  both,  raise  their  poems  or 
plays  with  the  simile  of  Joseph  Andrews,  who  is 
himself  above  the  reach  of  any  simile. 

Now  Rockwood  had  laid  fast  hold  on  the  parson's 
skirts,  and  stopped  his  flight ;  which  Joseph  no  sooner 
perceived  than  he  levelled  his  cudgel  at  his  head 
and  laid  him  sprawling.  Jowler  and  Ringwood 
then  fell  on  his  great-coat,  and  had  undoubtedly 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  had  not  Joseph,  col- 
lecting all  his  force,  given  Jowler  such  a  rap  on  the 
back,  that,  quitting  his  hold,  he  ran  howling  over 
the  plain.  A  harder  fate  remained  for  thee,  O  Ring- 
wood  !  Ringwood,  the  best  hound  that  ever  pur- 
sued a  hare,  who  never  threw  his  tongue  but  where 
the  scent  was  undoubtedly  true  ;  good  at  trailing, 
and  sure  in  a  highway ;  no  babbler,  no  overrunner ; 
respected  by  the  whole  pack,  who,  whenever  he 
opened,  knew  the  game  was  at  hand.  He  fell  by 
the  stroke  of  Joseph.  Thunder  and  Plunder,  and 
Wonder  and  Blunder,  where  the  next  victims  of  his 
wrath,  and  measured  their  lengths  on  the  ground. 
Then  Fairmaid,  a  bitch  which  Mr.  John  Temple  had 
bred  up  in  his  house,  and  fed  at  his  own  table, 
and  lately  sent  the  squire  fifty  miles  for  a  present, 
ran  fiercely  at  Joseph  and  bit  him  by  the  leg :  no 
dog  was  ever  fiercer  than  she,  being  descended  from 
an  Amazonian  breed,  and  had  worried  bulls  in  her 
own  country,  but  now  waged  an  unequal  fight,  and 
had  shared  the  fate  of  those  we  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, had  not  Diana  (the  reader  may  believe  or  not 
if  he  pleases)  in  that  instant  interposed,  and,  in  the 
shape  of  the  huntsman,  snatched  her  favourite  up  in 
her  arms. 

The  parson  now  faced  about,  and  with  his  crab- 
stick  felled  many  to  the  earth,  and  scattered  others, 
till  he  was  attacked  by  Csesar  and  pulled  to  the 
ground.  Then  Joseph  flew  to  his  rescue,  and  with 
such  might  fell  on  the  victor,  that,  O  eternal  blot  to 
his  name !  Cssar  ran  yelping  away. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  the  most  dreadful  vio- 
lence, when,  lo !  the  huntsman,  a  man  of  years 
and  dignity,  lifted  his  voice,  and  called  his  hounds 
from  the  fight,  telling  them,  in  a  language  they  un- 
derstood, that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  longer,  for 
that  fate  had  decreed  the  victory  to  their  enemies. 

Thus  far  the  muse  hath  with  her  usual  dignity 
related  this  prodigious  battle,  a  battle  we  appre- 
hend never  equalled  by  any  poet,  romance  or 
life  writer  whatever,  and,  having  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion,  she  ceased  ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed 
In  our  ordinary  style  with  the  continuation  of  this 


history.  The  squire  and  his  companions,  whom  the 
figure  of  Adams  and  the  gallantry  of  Joseph  had  at 
first  thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  who 
had  hitherto  beheld  the  engagement  with  more  de- 
light than  any  chase,  shooting-match,  race,  cock- 
fighting,  bull  or  bear  baiting,  had  ever  given  them, 
began  now  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  their  hounds, 
many  of  which  lay  sprawling  in  the  fields.  The 
squire,  therefore,  having  first  called  his  friends  about 
him,  as  guards  for  safety  of  his  person,  rode  manfully 
up  to  the  combatants,  and,  summoning  all  the  terror 
he  was  master  of  into  his  countenance,  demanded  with 
an  authoritative  voice  of  Joseph  what  he  meant  by 
assaulting  his  dogs  in  that  manner  t  Joseph  answered, 
with  great  intrepidity,  that  they  had  first  fallen  on  his 
friend ;  and  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  greatest  man 
in  the  kingdom,  he  would  have  treated  them  in  the 
same  way ;  for,  whilst  his  veins  contained  a  single 
drop  of  blood,  he  would  not  stand  idle  by  and  see 
that  gentleman  (pointing  to  Adams)  abused  either 
by  man  or  beast ;  and,  having  so  said,  both  he  and 
Adams  brandished  their  wooden  weapons,  and  put 
themselves  into  such  a  posture,  that  the  squire  and 
his  company  thought  proper  to  preponderate  before 
they  offered  to  revenge  the  cause  of  their  four-footed 
allies. 

At  this  instant  Fanny,  whom  the  apprehension  of 
Joseph's  danger  had  alarmed  so  much  that,  forget- 
ting her  own,  she  had  made  the  utmost  expedition, 
came  up.  The  squire  and  all  the  horsemen  were  so 
surprised  with  her  beauty,  that  they  immediately 
fixed  both  their  eyes  and  thoughts  solely  on  her, 
every  one  declaring  he  had  never  seen  so  charming  a 
creature.  Neither  mirth  nor  anger  engaged  them  a 
moment  longer,  but  all  sat  in  silent  amaze.  The 
huntsman  only  was  free  from  her  attraction,  who  was 
busy  in  cutting  the  ears  of  the  dogs,  and  endeavouring 
to  recover  them  to  life ;  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  only  two  of  no  great  note  remained  slaugh- 
tered on  the  field  of  action.  Upon  this  the  hunts- 
man declared,  "  'Twas  well  it  was  no  worse  ;  for  his 
part  he  could  not  blame  the  gentleman,  and  won- 
dered his  master  would  encourage  the  dogs  to  hunt 
Christians  ;  that  it  was  the  surest  way  to  spoil  them, 
to  make  them  follow  vermin  instead  of  sticking  to  a 
hare." 

The  squire,  being  informed  of  the  little  mischief 
that  had  been  done,  and  perhaps  having  more  mis- 
chief of  another  kind  in  his  head,  accosted  Mr.  -\ 
with  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  before  :  he  told 
him  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened  ;  that  he 
had  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevent  it  the  mo- 
ment he  was  acquainted  with  his  cloth,  and  greatly 
commended  the  courage  of  his  servant,  for  so  he  ima- 
gined Joseph  to  be.     He  then  invited  Mr.  Adam* 
to  dinner,  and  desired  the  young  woman  might  come 
with  him.     Adams  refused  a  long  while  ;  In 
invitation  was  repeated  with  so  much   eann 
and  courtesy,  that  at  length  he  was  forced  to  ; 
it.     His  wig  and  hat,  and  other  spoils  of  tin- 
being  gathered  together  by  Joseph  (for  otherwise 
probably  they  would  have  been  forgotten),  he  put 
himself  into  the  best  order  he  could  ;  and  then  tin 
horse  and  foot  moved  forward  in  the  same   \ 
wards  the  squire's  house,  which  stood  at  a  very  littl« 
distance. 

Whilst  they  were  on  the  road  the  Ion 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all :  they  endeavoured  t" 
one  another  in  encomiums  on  her  beauty  ;  which  the 
reader  will  pardon  my  not  relating,  as  they  h:"'  n"( 
anything  new  or  uncommon  in  them  :  so  must  h< 
likewise  my  not  setting  down  the  many  euri< 
which  were  made  on  Adams  ;  some  of  them  declaring 
that  parson-hunting  was  the  best  sport  in  the  world ; 
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ers  commending  his  standing  at  bay,  -which  they 
1  he  had  done  as  well  as  any  badger ;  with  such- 
e  merriment,  which,  though  it  would  ill  become 
dignity  of  this  history,  afforded  much  laughter  and 
ersion  to  the  squire  and  his  facetious  companions. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

cene  of  roasting,  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  present  taste 
and  times. 

EY  arrived  at  the  squire's  house  just  as  his  dinner 
s  ready.  A  little  dispute  arose  on  the  account  of 
nny,  whom  the  squire,  who  was  a  bachelor,  was 
sirous  to  place  at  his  own  table  ;  but  she  would 
t  consent,  nor  would  Mr.  Adams  permit  her  to  be 
rted  from  Joseph  ;  so  that  she  was  at  length  with 
n  consigned  over  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  servants 
re  ordered  to  make  him  drunk  ;  a  favour  which 
s  likewise  intended  for  Adams ;  which  design 
ing  executed,  the  squire  thought  he  should  easily 
3omplish  what  he  had  when  he  first  saw  her  in- 
ided  to  perpetrate  with  Fanny, 
[t  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  proceed  farther, 
open  a  little  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  and 
it  of  his  friends.  The  master  of  this  house,  then, 
is  a  man  of  a  very  considerable  fortune  ;  a  bache- 
,  as  we  have  said,  and  about  forty  years  of  age  :  he 
d  been  educated  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  in 
3  country,  and  at  his  own  home,  under  the  care  of 
5  mother  and  a  tutor,  who  had  orders  never  to  cor- 
:t  him,  nor  to  compel  him  to  learn  more  than  he 
.ed,  which  it  seems  was  very  little,  and  that  only 
his  childhood  ;  for  from  the  age  of  fifteen  he  ad- 
:ted  himself  entirely  to  hunting  and  other  rural 
lusements,  for  which  his  mother  took  care  to  equip 
01  with  horses,  hounds,  and  all  other  necessaries  ; 
d  his  tutor,  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
young  pupil,  who  would,  he  knew,  be  able  hand- 
mely  to  provide  for  him,  became  his  companion, 
t  only  at  these  exercises,  but  likewise  over  a  bottle, 
lich  the  young  squire  had  a  very  early  relish  for. 
;  the  age  of  twenty  his  mother  began  to  think  she 
d  not  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  parent  ;  she  therefore 
solved  to  persuade  her  son,  if  possible,  to  that 
lich  she  imagined  would  well  supply  all  that  he 
ight  have  learned  at  a  public  school  or  university, — 
is  is  what  they  commonly  call  travelling ;  which, 
th  the  help  of  the  tutor,  who  was  fixed  on  to  attend 
m,  she  easily  succeeded  in.  He  made  in  three 
ars  the  tour  of  Europe,  as  they  term  it,  and  returned 
•me  well  furnished  with  French  clothes,  phrases, 
id  servants,  with  a  hearty  contempt  for  his  own 
untry  ;  especially  what  had  any  savour  of  the  plain 
lirit  and  honesty  of  our  ancestors.  His  mother 
eatly  applauded  herself  at  his  return.  And  now, 
ing  master  of  his  own  fortune,  he  soon  procured 
mself  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  in  the  common 
>inion  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  age  :  but 
hat  distinguished  him  chiefly  was  a  strange  de- 
jht  which  he  took  in  everything  which  is  ridicul' 
is,  odious,  and  absurd  in  his  own  species  ;  so  that 
!  never  chose  a  companion  without  one  or  more  of 
ese  ingredients,  and  those  who  were  marked  by 
iture  in  the  most  eminent  degree  with  them  were 
ost  his  favourites.  If  he  ever  found  a  man  who 
ther  had  not,  or  endeavoured  to  conceal,  these  im- 
;rfections,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  inventing  me- 
iods  of  forcing  him  into  absurdities  which  were  not 
itural  to  him,  or  in  drawing  forth  and  exposing 
ose  that  were ;  for  which  purpose  he  was  always 
•ovided  with  a  set  of  fellows,  whom  we  have  before 
died  curs,  and  who  did,  indeed,  no  great  honour  to 
.e  canine  kind  ;  their  business  was  to  hunt  out  and 
splay  everything  that  had  any  savour  of  the  above- 
entioned  qualities,  and  especially  in  the  gravest 
id  best  characters  ;  but  if  they  failed  in  their  search, 


they  were  to  turn  even  virtue  and  wisdom  themselves 
into  ridicule,  for  the  diversion  of  their  master  and 
feeder.  The  gentlemen  of  curlike  disposition  who 
were  now  at  his  house,  and  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  London,  were,  an  old  half-pay  officer, 
a  player,  a  dull  poet,  a  quack-doctor,  a  scraping 
fiddler,  and  a  lame  German  dancing-master. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  served,  while  Mr  Adams 
was  saying  grace,  the  captain  conveyed  his  chair  from 
behind  him ;  so  that  when  he  endeavoured  to  seat 
himself  he  fell  down  on  the  ground,  and  thus  com- 
pleted joke  the  first,  to  the  great  entertainment  of 
the  whole  company.  The  second  joke  was  per- 
formed by  the  poet,  who  sat  next  him  on  the  other 
side,  and  took  an  opportunity,  while  poor  Adams 
was  respectfully  drinking  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
to  overturn  a  plate  of  soup  into  his  breeches  ;  which, 
with  the  many  apologies  he  made,  and  the  parson's 
gentle  answers,  caused  much  mirth  in  the  company. 
Joke  the  third  was  served  up  by  one  of  the  waiting- 
men,  who  had  been  ordered  to  convey  a  quantity  of 
gin  into  Mr.  Adams's  ale,  which  he  declaring  to  be  the 
best  liquor  he  ever  drank,  but  rather  too  rich  of  the 
malt,  contributed  again  to  their  laughter.  Mr. 
Adams,  from  whom  we  had  most  of  this  relation, 
could  not  recollect  all  the  jests  of  this  kind  prac- 
tised on  him,  which  the  inoffensive  disposition 
of  his  own  heart  made  him  slow  in  discovering ; 
and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  information 
which  we  received  from  a  servant  of  the  family,  this 
part  of  our  history,  which  we  take  to  be  none  of  the 
least  curious,  must  have  been  deplorably  imperfect ; 
though  we  must  own  it  probable  that  some  more 
jokes  were  (as  they  call  it)  cracked  during  their 
dinner  ;  but  we  have  by  no  means  been  able  to  come 
at  the  knowledge  of  them.  "When  dinner  was  re- 
moved, the  poet  began  to  repeat  some  verses,  which, 
he  said,  were  made  extempore.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  them,  procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty  : 

An  extempore  Pbem  on  partv*  Adam*. 
Did  ever  mortal  such  a  parson  view  ? 
HU  cassock  old,  his  wig  not  over-new. 
Well  might  the  hounds  have  him  for  fox  mistaken. 
In  smell  more  like  to  that  than  rusty  bacon  ;  • 
But  would  it  not  make  any  mortal  stare 
To  see  this  parson  taken  fur  a  hare ''. 
Could  Phcebus  err  thus  grossly,  even  he 
For  a  good  player  might  have  taken  thee. 
At  which  words  the  bard  whipt  off  the  player's 
wig,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  company, 
rather  perhaps  for  the  dexterity  of  his  hand  than  his 
head.     The  player,  instead  of  retorting  the  jest  on 
the  poet,  began  to  display  his  talents  on  the  same 
subject.     He  repeated  many  scraps  of  wit  out  of 
plays,  reflecting  on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
which  were  received  with  great  acclamations  by  all 
present.     It  was  now  the  dancing-master's  turn  to 
exhibit  bis  talents ;  he  therefore,   addressing  himself 
to  Adams  in  broken  English,  told  him,  "  He  was  a 
man  ver  well  made  for  de  dance,  and  he  suppose  by 
his  walk  dat  he  had  learn  of  some  great  master." 
He  said,  "  It  was  ver  pretty  quality  in  clergyman  to 
dance  ;  "  and  concluded  with  desiring  him  to  dance 
a  minuet,  telling  him,  "  his  cassock  would  serve  for 
petticoats  ;  and  that  he  would  himself  be  his  part- 
ner."    At   which    words,    without    waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  pulled  out  his  gloves,  and  the  fiddler  was 
preparing  his  fiddle.     The  company  all  offered  the 
dancing-master  wagers  that  the  parson  out-danced 
him,  wliich  he  refused,  saying  "  he  believed  so  too, 
for  he  had  never  seen  any  man  in  his  life  who  looked 
de  dance  so  well  as  de  gentleman  :"  he  then  stepped 
forwards  to   take  Adams  by  the  hand,  which  the 
latter  hastily  withdrew,  and,  at  the  same  time  clench- 

*  All  hounds  that  will  hunt  fox  or  other  vermin  will  huut 
a  piece  of  rusty  bacon  trailed  on  the  ground. 
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ing  his  fist,  advised  him  not  to  carry  the  jest  too  far, 
for  he  would  not  endure  being  put  upon.  The  danc- 
ing-master no  sooner  saw  the  fist  than  he  prudently 
retired  out  of  its  reach,  and  stood  aloof,  mimicking 
Adams,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  not  guessing 
what  he  was  at,  but  to  avoid  his  laying  hold  on  him, 
which  he  had  once  attempted.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  captain,  perceiving  an  opportunity,  pinned  a 
cracker  or  devil  to  the  cassock,  and  then  lighted  it 
with  their  little  smoking-candle.  Adams,  being  a 
stranger  to  this  sport,  and  believing  he  had  been 
blown  up  in  reality,  started  from  his  chair,  and 
jumped  about  the  room,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  be- 
holders, who  declared  he  was  the  best  dancer  in  the 
universe.  As  soon  as  the  devil  had  done  tormenting 
him,  and  he  had  a  little  recovered  his  confusion,  he 
returned  to  the  table,  standing  up  in  the  posture  of 
one  who  intended  to  make  a  speech.  They  all  cried 
out,  Hear  him,  hear  him  ;  and  he  then  spoke  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  see  one  to 
whom  Providence  hath  been  so  bountiful  in 
bestowing  his  favours  make  so  ill  and  ungrateful 
a  return  for  them  ;  for,  though  you  have  not  insulted 
me  yourself,  it  is  visible  you  have  delighted  in  those 
that  do  it,  nor  have  once  discouraged  the  many  rude- 
nesses which  have  been  shown  towards  me  ;  indeed, 
towards  yourself,  if  you  rightly  understood  them  ; 
for  I  am  your  guest,  and  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
entitled  to  your  protection.  One  gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  produce  some  poetry  upon  me,  of 
which  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  had  rather  be  the  sub- 
ject than  the  composer.  He  hath  pleased  to  treat 
me  with  disrespect  as  a  parson.  I  apprehend  my 
order  is  not  the  object  of  scorn,  nor  that  I  can  be- 
come so.  unless  by  being  a  disgrace  to  it,  which  I 
hope  poverty  will  never  be  called.  Another  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  hath  repeated  some  sentences,  where 
the  order  itself  is  mentioned  with  contempt.  He 
says  they  are  taken  from  plays.  I  am  sure  such 
plays  are  a  scandal  to  the  government  which  permits 
them,  and  cursed  will  be  the  nation  where  they  are 
represented.  How  others  have  treated  me  I  need 
not  observe ;  they  themselves,  when  they  reflect, 
must  allow  the  behaviour  to  be  as  improper  to  my 
years  as  to  my  cloth.  You  found  me,  sir,  travelling 
with  two  of  my  parishioners  (I  omit  your  hounds 
falling  on  me  ;  for  I  have  quite  forgiven  it,  whether 
it  proceeded  from  the  wantonness  or  negligence  of 
the  huntsman)  :  my  appearance  might  very  well  per- 
suade you  that  your  invitation  was  an  act  of  charity, 
though  in  reality  we  were  Well  provided  ;  yes,  sir,  if 
we  had  had  an  hundred  miles  to  travel,  we  had 
sufficient  to  bear  our  expenses  in  a  noble  manner." 
(At  which  words  he  produced  the  half-guinea  which 
was  found  in  the  basket.)  "  I  do  not  show  you  this 
out  of  ostentation  of  riches,  but  to  convince  you  I 
speak  truth.  Your  seating  me  at  your  table  was  an 
honour  which  I  did  not  ambitiously  affect.  When 
I  was  here,  I  endeavoured  to  behave  towards  you 
with  the  utmost  respect ;  if  I  have  failed,  it  was  not 
with  design  ;  nor  could  I  certainly,  so  far  be  guilty 
as  to  deserve  the  insults  I  have  suffered.  If  they 
were  meant,  therefore,  either  to  my  order  or  my  po- 
verty (and  you  see  I  am  not  very  poor),  the  shame 
doth  not  lie  at  my  door,  and  I  heartily  pray  that 
the  sin  may  be  averted  from  yours."  He  thus 
finished,  and  received  a  general  clap  from  the  whole 
company.  Then  the  gentleman  of  the  house  told  him, 
"He  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened  ;  that  he  could 
not  accuse  him  of  any  share  in  it ;  that  the  verses 
were .  as  himself  had  well  observed,  so  bad,  that  he 
might  easily  answer  them  ;  and  for  the  serpent,  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  affront  done  him  by 
the  dancing-master,  for  which,  if  he  well  thrashed 


him,  as  he  deserved,  he  should  be  very  much  pleased 
to  see  it"  (in  which,  probably,  he  spoke  truth). 
Adams  answered,  "  Whoever  had  done  it,  it  wag 
not  his  profession  to  punish  him  that  way  ;  but  for 
the  person  whom  he  had  accused,  I  am  a  witness," 
says  he,  "  of  his  innocence  ;  for  I  had  my  eye  on 
him  all  the  while.  Whoever  he  was,  God  forgive 
him,  and  bestow  on  him  a  little  more  sense  as  well 
as  humanity."  The  captain  answered  with  a  surly 
look  and  accent,  "  That  he  hoped  he  did  not  mean 
to  reflect  upon  him ;  d — n  him,  he  had  as  much 
imanity  as  another,  and,  if  any  man  said  he  had  not, 
he  would  convince  him  of  his  mistake  by  cutting 
his  throat."  Adams,  smiling,  said,  "  He  believed 
he  had  spoke  right  by  accident."  To  which  the 
captain  returned,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  my  speak- 
ing right  1  If  you  was  not  a  parson,  I  would  not 
take  these  words ;  but  your  gown  protects  you.  If 
any  man  who  wears  a  sword  had  said  so  much,  I 
had  pulled  him  by  the  nose  before  this."  Adams 
replied,  "  If  he  attempted  any  rudeness  to  his  per- 
son, he  would  not  find  any  protection  for  himself  in 
his  gown ;"  and,  clenching  his  fist,  declared  "  he 
had  thrashed  many  a  stouter  man."  The  gentle- 
man did  all  he  could  to  encourage  this  warlike  dis- 
position in  Adams,  and  was  in  hopes  to  have  pro- 
duced a  battle,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  for  the 
captain  made  no  other  answer  than,  "  It  is  very  well 
you  are  a  parson  ;"  and  so,  drinking  off  a  bumper 
to  old  mother  Church,  ended  the  dispute. 

Then  the  doctor,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
and  who  was  the  gravest  but  most  mischievous  dog 
of  all,  in  a  very  pompous  speech  highly  applauded 
what  Adams  had  said,  and  as  much  discommended 
the  behaviour  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  encomiums 
on  the  church  and  poverty;  and,  lastly,  recommended 
forgiveness  of  what  had  passed  to  Adams,  who  im- 
mediately answered,  "  That  everything  was  for- 
given ;"  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  goodness  he  filled 
a  bumper  of  strong  beer  (a  liquor  he  preferred  to 
wine),  and  drank  a  health  to  the  whole  company, 
shaking  the  captain  and  the  poet  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  addressing  himself  with  great  respect  to 
the  doctor ;  who,  indeed,  had  not  laughed  out- 
wardly at  anything  that  passed,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
command  of  his  muscles,  and  could  laugh  inwardly 
without  betraying  the  least  symptoms  in  his  coun- 
tenance. The  doctor  now  began  a  second  formal 
speech,  in  which  he  declaimed  against  all  levity  of 
conversation,  and  what  is  usually  called  mirth.  He 
said,  "  There  were  amusements  fitted  for  persons  of 
all  ages  and  degrees,  from  the  rattle  to  the  di- 
ing  a  point  of  philosophy  ;  and  that  men  discovered 
themselves  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  ch< 
their  amusements;  for,"  says  he,  "as  it  must  greatly 
raise  our  expectation  of  the  future  conduct  in  life  of 
boys  whom  in  their  tender  years  we  perceive,  in- 
stead of  taw  or  balls,  or  other  childish  playthings,  to 
choose,  at  their  leisure  hours,  to  exercise  their 
genius  in  contentions  of  wit,  learning,  and  such 
like  ;  so  must  it  inspire  one  with  equal  contempt  of 
a  man,  if  we  should  discover  him  playing  at  i 
other  childish  play."  Adams  highly  commended 
the  doctor's  opinion,  and  said,  "  He  had  often 
dered  at  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  where 
Scipio,  Lffilius,  and  other  great  men,  were  repre- 
sented to  have  passed  many  hours  in  amusem« 
the  most  trifling  kind."  The  doctor  replied,  "  "' 
had  by  him  an  old  Greek  manuscript  where  a  favour- 
ite diversion  of  Socrates  was  recorded."  "  Ay  '•" 
says  the  parson  eagerly :  "  I  should  be  most  in- 
finitely obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of  perusing  it-" 
The  doctor  promised  to  send  it  him,  and  farther 
said,  "  That  he  believed  he  could  describe  it.  1 
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k,'1  says  he,  "  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  it 
this  :  there  was  a  throne  erected,  on  one  side 
hich  sat  a  king,  and  on  the  other  a  queen, 
their  guards  and  attendants  ranged  on  both 
s ;  to  them  was  introduced  an  ambassador,  which 
Socrates  always  used  to  perform  himself;  and 
a  he  was  led  up  to  the  footsteps  of  the  throne 
fa  addressed  himself  to  the  monarchs  in  some 
g  e  speech,  full  of  virtue,  and  goodness,  and  mo- 
•.nd  such  like.  After  which,  he  was  seated 
t  reen  the  king  and  queen,  and  royally  enter- 
•s  id.  This  I  think  was  the  chief  part.  Perhaps 
iv  hare  forgot  some  particulars  ;  for  it  is  long 
;  I  read  it."  Adams  said,  "  It  was,  indeed,  a 
rsion  worthy  the  relaxation  of  so  great  a  man ; 
thought  something  resembling  it  should  be  in- 
ted  among  our  great  men,  instead  of  cards  and 
r  idle  pastime,  in  which,  he  was  informed,  they 
^d  away  too  much  of  their  lives."  He  added, 
;e  Christian  religion  was  a  nobler  subject  for 
speeches  than  any  Socrates  could  have  in- 
The  gentleman  of  the  house  approved 
Mr.  Adams  said,  and  declared  "  He  resolved  to 
>rm  the  ceremony  this  very  evening."  To  which 
.octor  objected,  as  no  one  was  prepared  with  a 
unless,"  said  he  (turning  to  Adams  with  a 
ty  of  countenance  which  would  have  deceived 
re  knowing  man),  "  you  have  a  sermon  about 
doctor."  "  Sir,"  says  Adams,  "  I  never  travel 
>ut  one,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen."  He 
easily  prevailed  on  by  his  worthy  friend,  as  he 
called  the  doctor,  to  undertake  the  part  of  the 
;  so  that  the  gentleman  sent  immediate 
rs  to  have  the  throne  erected,  which  was  per- 
sd  before  they  had  drank  two  bottles ;  and, 
.ps,  the  reader  will  hereafter  have  no  great 
ra  n  to  admire  the  nimbleness  of  the  servants. 
i  i  ed,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  throne  was  no  more 
this  :  there  was  a  great  tub  of  water  provided, 
01  ich  side  of  which  were  placed  two  stools  raised 
b.  ;r  than  the  surface  of  the  tub,  and  over  the 
was  laid  a  blanket ;  on  these  stools  were 
pi  d  the  king  and  queen,  namely,  the  master  of 
tl  louse  and  the  captain.  And  now  the  ambas- 
was  introduced  between  the  poet  and  the  doc- 
who,  having  read  his  sermon,  to  the  great  en- 
t<  nment  of  all  present,  was  led  up  to  his  place 
rated  between  their  majesties.  They  imme- 
rose  up,  when  the  blanket,  wanting  its  sup- 
at  either  end,  gave  way,  and  soused  Adams 
head  and  ears  in  the  water.  The  captain  made 
scape,  but,  unluckily,  the  gentleman  himself 
ing  as  nimble  as  he  ought,  Adams  caught  hold 
m  before  he  descended  from  his  throne,  and 
him  in  with  him,  to  the  entire  secret  satis- 
n  of  all  the  company.  Adams  after  ducking 
uire  twice  or  thrice,  leaped  out  of  the  tub,  and 
sharp  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  would  cer- 
have  conveyed  to  the  same  place  of  honour ; 
e  had  wisely  withdrawn  :  he  then  searched  for 
.bstick,  and  having  found  that,  as  well'  as  his 
-travellers,  he  declared  he  would  not  stay  a 
;t  longer  in  such  a  house.  He  then  departed, 
ut  taking  leave  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  ex- 
a  more  severe  revenge  on  than  he  intended ; 
he  did  not  use  sufficient  care  to  dry  himself 
e,  he  caught  a  cold  by  the  accident  which 
him  into  a  fever  that  had  like  to  have  cost 
lis  life. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

i  some  readers  will  think  too  short,  others  too  long. 
A»ts,  and  Joseph,  who  was  no  less  enraged  than 
KJ  at  the  treatment  he  met  with,  went  out 


with  their  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  carried  off 
Fanny,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  did  all,  without  proceeding  to  violence, 
in  their  power  to  detain  them.  They  walked  as 
fast  as  they  could,  not  so  much  from  any  apprehen- 
sion of  being  pursued  as  that  Mr.  Adams  might,  by 
exercise,  prevent  any  harm  from  the  water.  The 
gentleman,  who  had  given  such  orders  to  his  ser- 
vants concerning  Fanny  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
fear  her  getting  away,  no  sooner  heard  that  she  was 
gone,  than  he  began  to  rate,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched several  with  orders  either  to  bring  her  back 
or  never  return.  The  poet,  the  player,  and  all  but 
the  dancing-master  and  doctor,  went  on  this  errand. 

The  night  was  very  dark  in  which  our  friends 
began  their  journey  ;  however,  they  made  such  ex- 
pedition, that  they  soon  arrived  at  an  inn  which 
was  at  seven  miles'  distance.  Here  they  unanimously 
consented  to  pass  the  evening,  Mr.  Adams  being  now 
as  dry  as  he  was  before  he  had  set  out  on  his  embassy. 

This  inn,  which  indeed  we  might  call  an  ale- 
house, had  not  the  words,  The  New  Inn,  been  writ 
on  the  sign,  afforded  them  no  better  provisions  than 
bread  and  cheese  and  ale  ;  on  which,  however,  they 
made  a  very  comfortable  meal ;  for  hunger  is  better 
than  a  French  cook. 

They  had  no  sooner  supped  than  Adams,  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  food,  declared  he 
had  ate  his  homely  commons  with  much  greater 
satisfaction  than  his  splendid  dinner ;  and  expressed 
great  contempt  for  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  sacri- 
ficed their  hopes  of  heaven  to  the  acquisition  of  vast 
wealth,  since  so  much  comfort  was  to  be  found  in 
the  humblest  state  and  the  lowest  provision.  "  Very 
true,  sir,"  says  a  grave  man  who  sat  smoking  his 
pipe  by  the  fire,  and  who  was  a  traveller  as  well  as 
himself.  "  I  have  often  been  as  much  surprised  as 
you  are,  when  I  consider  the  value  which  mankind 
in  general  set  on  riches,  since  every  day's  experience 
shows  us  how  little  is  in  their  power  ;  for  what, 
indeed,  truly  desirable,  can  they  bestow  on  us  !  Can 
they  give  beauty  to  the  deformed,  strength  to  the 
weak,  or  health  to  the  infirm  1  Surely,  if  they  could 
'we  should  not  see  so  many  ill-favoured  faces  haunt- 
ing the  assemblies  of  the  great,  nor  would  such 
numbers  of  feeble  wretches  languish  in  their  coaches 
and  palaces.  No,  not  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom  can 
purchase  any  paint  to  dress  pale  Ugliness  in  the 
bloom  of  that  young  maiden,  nor  any  drugs  to  equip 
Disease  with  the  vigour  of  that  young  man.  Do 
not  riches  bring  us  solicitude  instead  of  rest,  envy 
instead  of  affection,  and  danger  instead  of  safety  1 
Can  they  prolong  their  own  possession,  or  lengthen 
his  days  who  enjoys  them  t  So  far  otherwise,  that 
the  sloth,  the  luxury,  the  care  which  attend  them, 
shorten  the  lives  of  millions,  and  bring  them  with 
pain  and  misery  to  an  untimely  grave.  "Where  then 
is  their  value  if  they  can  neither  embellish  nor 
strengthen  our  forms,  sweeten  nor  prolong  our 
lives  ? — Again :  Can  they  adorn  the  mind  more  than 
the  body  t  Do  they  not  rather  swell  the  heart  with 
vanity,  puff  up  the  cheeks  with  pride,-  shut  our  ears 
to  every  call  of  virtue,  and  our  bowels  to  every 
motive  of  compassion  1"  "  Give  me  your  hand,  bro- 
ther," said  Adams,  in  a  rapture,  "  for  I  suppose 
you  are  a  clergyman." — "  No,  truly,"  answered  the 
other  (indeed,  he  was  a  priest  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  but  those  who  understand  our  laws  will 
not  wonder  he  was  not  over-ready  to  own  it). — 
"  Whatever  you  are,"  cries  Adams,  "  you  have 
spoken  my  sentiments :  I  believe  I  have  preached 
every  syllable  of  your  speech  twenty  times  over  ;  for 
it  hath  always  appeared  to  me  easier  for  a  cable- 
rope  (which  by  the  way  is  the  true  rendering  of  that 
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word  we  have  translated  camel)  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  get  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." — "  That,  sir,"  said  the  other, 
"  will  be  easily  granted  you  by  divines,  and  is  de- 
plorably true  ;  but  as  the  prospect  of  our  good  at  a 
distance  doth  not  so  forcibly  affect  us,  it  might  be 
of  some  service  to  mankind  to  be  made  thoroughly 
sensible — which  I  think  they  might  be  with  very 
little  serious  attention — that  even  the  blessings  of 
this  world  are  not  to  be  purchased  with  riches ;  a 
doctrine,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  metaphysically, 
but,  if  I  may  say  so,  mathematically  demonstrable  ; 
and  which  I  have  been  always  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  that  I  have  a  contempt  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
gold."  Adams  now  began  a  long  discourse  :  but  as 
most  which  he  said  occurs  among  many  authors  who 
have  treated  this  subject,  I  shall  omit  inserting  it. 
During  its  continuance  Joseph  and  Fanny  retired  to 
rest,  and  the  host  likewise  left  the  room.  When 
the  English  parson  had  concluded,  the  Romish  re- 
sumed the  discourse,  which  he  continued  with  great 
bitterness  and  invective ;  and  at  last  ended  by  de- 
siring Adams  to  lend  him  eighteen-pence  to  pay  his 
reckoning  ;  promising,  if  he  never  paid  him,  he 
might  be  assured  of  his  prayers.  The  good  man  an- 
swered that  eighteen-pence  would  be  too  little  to 
carry  him  any  very  long  journey  ;  that  he  had  half 
a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  he  would  divide  with 
him.  He  then  fell  to  searching  his  pockets,  but. 
could  find  no  money  ;  for  indeed  the  company  with 
whom  he  dined  had  passed  one  jest  upon  him  which 
we  did  not  then  enumerate,  and  had  picked  his  pocket 
of  all  that  treasure  which  he  had  so  ostentatiously 
produced. 

"  Bless  me!"  cried  Adams,  "  I  have  certainly  lost 
it ;  I  can  never  have  spent  it.  Sir,  as  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, I  had  a  whole  half-guinea  in  my  pocket  this 
morning,  and  have  not  now  a  single  halfpenny  of  it 
left.  Sure  the  devil  must  have  taken  it  from  me  ! " 
— "  Sir,"  answered  the  priest  smiling,  "  you  need 
make  no  excuses ;  if  you  are  not  willing  to  lend  me 
the  money  I  am  contented." — "  Sir,"  cries  Adams, 
"  if  I  had  the  greatest  sum  in  the  world — ay,  if  I 
had  ten  pounds  about  me — I  would  bestow  it  all  to 
rescue  any  Christian  from  distress.  I  am  more 
vexed  at  my  loss  on  your  account  than  my  own. 
Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky  1  Because  I  have  no 
money  in  my  pocket  I  shall  be  suspected  to  be  no 
Christian." — "  I  am  more  unlucky,"  quoth  the  other, 
"  if  you  are  as  generous  as  you  say ;  for  really  a 
crown  would  have  made  me  happy,  and  conveyed 
me  in  plenty  to  the  place  I  am  going,  which  is  not 
above  twenty  miles  off,  and  where  I  can  arrive  by 
to-morrow  night.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  travel  pennyless.  I  am  but  just  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  were  forced  by  a  storm  in  our  passage 
to  throw  all  we  had  overboard.  I  don't  suspect 
but  this  fellow  will  take  my  word  for  the  trifle  I 
owe  him  ;  but  I  hate  to  appear  so  mean  as  to  con- 
fess myself  without  a  shilling  to  such  people  ;  for 
these,  and  indeed  too  many  others,  know  little  dif- 
ference in  their  estimation  between  a  beggar  and  a 
thief."  However,  he  thought  he  should  deal  better 
with  the  host  that  evening  than  the  next  morning  : 
he  therefore  resolved  to  set  out  immediately,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  host  returned,  he  communicated  to  him  the 
situation  of  his  affairs  ;  upon  which  the  host,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  answered,  "  Why  I  do  not  know, 
master  ;  if  it  be  so,  and  you  have  no  money,  I  must 
trust,  I  think,  though  I  had  rather  always  have 
ready  money  if  I  could ;  but,  marry,  you  look  like 
so  honest  a  gentleman  that  I  don't  fear  your  paying 
me  if  it  was  twenty  times  as  much."  The  priest 


made  no  reply,  but,  taking  leave  of  him  and  Adams 
as  fast  as  he  could,  not  without  confusion,  and 
perhaps  with  some  distrust  of  Adams's  sincerity, 
departed. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  host  fell  a 
shaking  his  head,  and  declared,  if  he  had  suspected 
the  fellow  had  no  money,  he  would  not  have  drawn 
him  a  single  drop  of  drink,  saying,  he  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  his  face  again,  for  that  he  looked  like  a 
confounded  rogue.  "  Rabbit  the  fellow,"  cries  he, 
"  I  thought,  by  his  talking  so  much  about  riches,  that 
he  had  a  hundred  pounds  at  least  in  his  pocket." 
Adams  chid  him  for  his  suspicions,  which,  he  said, 
were  not  becoming  a  Christian  ;  and  then,  without 
reflecting  on  his  loss,  or  considering  how  he  himself 
should  depart  in  the  morning,  he  retired  to  a  very 
homely  bed,  as  his  companions  had  before  ;  how- 
ever, health  and  fatigue  gave  them  a  sweeter  repose 
than  is  often  in  the  power  of  velvet  and  down  to 
bestow. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  as  surprising  and  bloody  adventures  as  can  be  found 
ill  this  or  perhaps  any  other  authentic  history. 

IT  was  almost  morning  when  Joseph  Andrews,  whose 
eyes  the  thoughts  of  his  dear  Fanny  had  opened,  as 
he  lay  fondly  meditating  on  that  lovely  creature, 
heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  over  which  he 
lay.  He  presently  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  opening 
the  window,  was  asked  if  there  were  no  travellers 
in  the  house  1  and  presently,  by  another  voice,  if 
two  men  and  a  young  woman  had  not  taken  up 
there  their  lodging  that  night1?  Though  he  knew 
not  the  voices,  he  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth — for  indeed  he  had  received  some  inform- 
ation from  one  of  the  servants  of  the  squire's  house 
of  his  design — and  answered  in  the  negative.  One 
of  the  servants,  who  knew  the  host  well,  called  out 
to  him  by  his  name  just  as  he  had  opened  another 
window,  and  asked  him  the  same  question  ;  to  which 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  O  ho !  said  ano- 
ther, have  we  found  you "?  and  ordered  the  host  to 
come  down  and  open  the  door.  Fanny,  who  was 
as  wakeful  as  Joseph,  no  sooner  heard  all  this  than 
she  leaped  from  her  bed,  and,  hastily  putting  on 
her  gown  and  petticoats,  ran  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Joseph's  room,  who  then  was  almost  dressed.  He 
immediately  let  her  in,  and,  embracing  her  with  the 
most  passionate  tenderness,  bid  her  fear  nothing, 
for  he  would  die  in  her  defence.  "  Is  that  a  reason 
why  I  should  not  fear,"  says  she,  "  when  I  should 
lose  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  world  1" 
Joseph,  then  kissing  her  hand,  said,  "  He  could 
almost  thank  the  occasion  which  had  extorted  from 
her  a  tenderness  she  would  never  indulge  him  with 
before."  He  then  ran  and  waked  his  bedfellow 
Adams,  who  was  yet  fast  asleep,  notwithstanding 
many  calls  from  Joseph  ;  but  was  110  sooner  made 
sensible  of  their  danger  than  he  leaped  from  his 
bed,  without  considering  the  presence  of  Fanny, 
who  hastily  turned  her  face  from  him,  and  enjoyed 
a  double  benefit  from  the  dark,  which,  as  it  would 
have  prevented  any  offence  to  an  innocence  less 
pure,  or  a  modesty  less  delicate,  so  it  concealed  even 
those  blushes  which  were  raised  in  her. 

Adams  had  soon  put  on  all  his  clothes  but  his 
breeches,  which,  in  the  hurry,  he  forgot ;  however, 
they  were  pretty  well  supplied  by  the  length  of  his 
other  garments  ;  and  now,  the  house-door  being 
opened,  the  captain,  the  poet,  the  player,  and  three 
servants,  came  in.  The  captain  told  the  host  that 
two  fellows,  who  were  in  his  house,  had  run  away 
with  a  young  woman,  and  desired  to  know  in  which 
room  she  lay.  The  host,  who  presently  believed 
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the  story,  directed  them,  and  instantly  the  captain 
and  poet,  jostling  one  another,  ran  up.     The  poet, 
who  was  the  nimblest,  entering  the  chamber  first, 
searched  the  bed,  and  every  other  part,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;    the    bird    was   flown,    as   the    impatient 
reader,  who  might  otherwise  hare  been  in  pain  for 
her,  was  before    advertised .      They   then   inquired 
where  the  men  lay,  and  were  approaching  the  cham- 
ber, when  Joseph  roared  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  that 
he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  offered  to  attack 
the  door.    The  captain  inquired  what  fire-arms  they 
had  ;    to  which  the  host  answered,  he  believed  they 
had  none  ;   nay,  he  was  almost  convinced  of  it,  for 
he  had  heard  one  ask  the  other  in  the  evening  what 
they  should  have  done  if  they  had  been  overtaken, 
when  they  had  no  arms  ;    to  which  the  other  an- 
swered, they  would  have  defended  themselves  with 
their  sticks  as  long   as  they  were    able,    and  God 
would  assist  a  just  cause.     This  satisfied  the  cap- 
tain,   but   not  the   poet,   who   prudently   retreated 
down  stairs,  saying,  it  was  his  business  to  record 
great  actions,  and  not  to  do  them.      The    captain 
was  no  sooner  well  satisfied  that   there   were    no 
fire-arms  than,  bidding  defiance  to  gunpowder,  and 
swearing  he  loved  the  smell  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
servants  to  follow   him,  and,  marching  boldly  up, 
immediately  attempted  to  force  the  door,  which  the 
servants  soon  helped  him  to  accomplish.     When  it 
was  opened,  they  discovered  the  enemy  drawn  up 
three  deep  ;    Adams  in  the  front,  and  Fanny  in  the 
rear.     The  captain  told  Adams  that  if  they  would 
go  all  back  to  the  house  again  they  should  be  civilly 
treated  ;  but  unless  they  consented  he  had  orders  to 
carry  the   young  lady  with  him,  whom  there   was 
great  reason  to  believe  they  had  stolen  from  her 
parents ;   for,  notwithstanding  her  disguise,  her  air, 
which  she  could  not  conceal,  sufficiently  discovered 
her  birth  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  theirs.     Fanny, 
bursting  into  tears,  solemnly  assured  him  he  was 
mistaken  ;    that  she  was  a  poor  helpless  foundling, 
and  had  no  relation  in  the  world  which  she  knew 
of ;  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  begged  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  take  her  from  her  friends, 
who,  she  was  convinced,  would  die  before  they  would 
lose  her :    which  Adams  confirmed  with  words  not 
far  from  amounting  to  an  oath.     The  captain  swore 
he  had  no  leisure  to  talk,  and,  bidding  them  thank 
themselves  for  what  happened,  he  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  fall  on,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  pass 
by  Adams,  in  order  to  lay  hold  on  Fanny ;    but  the 
parson,  interrupting  him,  received  a  blow  from  one 
of  them,  which,  without  considering  whence  it  came, 
he  returned  to  the  captain,  and  gave  him  so  dexterous 
a  knock  in  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  is  vulgarly 
called  the  pit,  that  he  staggered  some  paces  back- 
wards.     The  captain,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  play,  and  who  wisely  apprehended  the 
consequence  of  such   another  blow,   two    of  them 
seeming  to  him  equal  to  a  thrust  through  the  bodv, 
drew  forth  his  hanger,  as  Adams  approached  him, 
and  was  levelling  a  blow  at  his  head  which  would 
probably  have  silenced  the  preacher  for  ever,  had 
not  Joseph  in  that  instant  lifted  up  a  certain  huge 
stone  pot  of  the  chamber  with  one  hand,  which  six 
beaux  could  not  have  lifted  with  both,  and  discharged 
it,  together  with  the  contents,  full  in  the  captain's 
face.     The  uplifted  hanger  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  he  fell  prostrated  on  the  floor  with  a  lumpish 
noise,  and   his  halfpence  rattled  in  his  pocket ;   the 
red  liquor  which  his  veins  contained,  and  the  white 
liquor  which  the  pot  contained,  ran  in  one  stream 
down  his  face  and   his  clothes.     Nor  had   Adams 
quite  escaped,  some  of  the  water  having  in  its  pas- 
sage shed   its  honours  on  his   head,   and  began  to 
trickle  down  the  wrinkles  or  rather  furrows  of  his 


cheeks,  when  one  of  the  servants,  snatching  a  mop 
out  of  a  pail  of  water,  which  had  already  done  its 
duty  in  washing  the  house,  pushed  it  in  the  parsou'g 
face" ;  yet  could  not  he  bear  him  down,  for  the  par- 
son, •wresting  the  mop  from  the  fellow  with  one 
hand,  with  his  other  brought  the  enemy  as  low  as 
the  earth,  having  given  him  a  stroke  over  that  part 
of  the  face  where,  in  some  men  of  pleasure,  the  na- 
tural and  artificial  noses  are  conjoined. 

Hitherto,  Fortune  seemed  to  incline  the  victory 
on  the  travellers'  side,  when,  according  to  her  cus- 
tom, she  began  to  show  the  fickleness  of  her  dis- 
position ;  for  now  the  host,  entering  the  field,  or 
rather  chamber  of  battle,  flew  directly  at  Joseph, 
and,  darting  his  head  into  his  stomach  (for  he  was 
a  stout  fellow  and  an  expert  boxer),  almost  stag- 
gered him :  but  Joseph,  stepping  one  leg  back,  did 
with  his  left  hand  so  chuck  him  under  the  chin  that 
he  reeled.  The  youth  was  pursuing  his  blow  with 
his  right  hand  when  he  received  from  one  of  the 
servants  such  a  stroke  with  a  cudgel  on  his  temples, 
that  it  instantly  deprived  him  of  sense,  and  he 
measured  his  length  on  the  ground. 

Fanny  rent  the  air  with  her  cries,  and  Adams 
was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Joseph ;  but  the 
two  serving-men  and  the  host  now  fell  on  him,  and 
soon  subdued  him,  though  he  fought  like  a  madman, 
and  looked  so  black  with  the  impressions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  mop,  than  Don  Quixotic  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  him  for  an  enchanted  Moor.  But 
now  follows  the  most  tragical  part ;  for  the  captain 
was  risen  again,  and,  seeing  Joseph  on  the  floor,  and 
Adams  secured,  he  instantly  laid  hold  on  Fanny, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  poet  and  player,  who, 
hearing  the  battle  was  over,  were  now  come  up, 
dragged  her,  crying  and  tearing  her  hair,  from  the 
sight  of  her  Joseph,  and,  with  a  perfect  deafness  to 
all  her  entreaties,  carried  her  down  stairs  by  violence, 
and  fastened  her  on  the  player's  horse ;  and  the 
captain,  mounting  his  own,  and  leading  that  on 
which  this  poor  miserable  wretch  was,  departed, 
without  any  more  consideration  of  her  cries  than  a 
butcher  hath  of  those  of  a  lamb  ;  for  indeed  his 
thoughts  were  entertained  only  with  the  degree  of 
favour  which  he  promised  himself  from  the  squire  on 
the  success  of  this  adventure. 

The  servants,  who  were  ordered  to  secure  Adams 
and  Joseph  as  safe  as  possible,  that  the  squire  might 
receive  no  interruption  to  his  design  on  poor  Fanny, 
immediately,  by  the  poet's  advice,  tied  Adams  to 
one  of  the  bed-posts,  as  they  did  Joseph  on  the 
other  side,  as  soon  as  they  could  bring  him  to  him- 
self ;  and  then,  leaving  them  together,  back  to  back, 
and  desiring  the  host  not  to  set  them  at  liberty,  nor 
to  go  near  them,  till  he  had  further  orders,  they  de- 
parted towards  their  master  ;  but  happened  to  take 
a  different  road  from  that  which  the  captain  had 
fallen  into. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  discourse  between  the  poet  and  the  player ;  of  no  other  use 

in  this  history  but  to  divert  the  reader. 
BEFORE  we  proceed  any  farther  in  this  tragedy  we 
shall  leave  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr.  Adams  to  themselves, 
and  imitate  the  wise  conductors  of  the  stage,  who  in 
the  midst  of  a  grave  action  entertain  you  with  some 
excellent  piece  of  satire  or  humour  called  a  dance. 
Which  piece,  indeed,  is  therefore  danced,  and  not 
spoke,  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  audience  by  persons 
whose  thinking  faculty  is  by  most  people  held  to  lie 
in  their  heels  ;  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  heroes,  who 
think  with  their  hands,  Nature  hath  only  given 
heads  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  and  as  they  are  of 
use  in  dancing,  to  hang  their  hats  on. 

The  poet,  addressing  the  player,  proceeded  thus  : 
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"  As  I  was  saying  "  (for  they  had  been  at  this  dis- 
course all  the  time  of  the  engagement  above  stairs), 
"  the  reason  you  have  no  good  new  plays  is  evident ; 
it  is  from  your  discouragement  of  authors.  Gentle- 
men will  not  write,  sir,  they  will  not  write,  without 
the  expectation  of  fame  or  profit,  or  perhaps  both. 
Plays  are  like  trees,  which  will  not  grow  without 
nourishment ;  but,  like  mushrooms,  they  shoot  up 
spontaneously,  as  it  were,  in  a  rich  soil.  The 
muses,  like  vines,  may  be  pruned,  but  not  with  a 
hatchet.  The  town,  like  a  peevish  child,  knows  not 
what  it  desires,  and  is  always  best  pleased  with  a 
rattle.  A  farce-writer  hath  indeed  some  chance  for 
success  :  but  they  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  sublime. 
Though  I  believe  one  reason  of  their  depravity  is  the 
badness  of  the  actors.  If  a  man  writes  like  an  angel, 
sir,  those  fellows  know  not  how  to  give  a  sentiment 
utterance." — "  Not  so  fast,"  says  the  player  :  "  the 
modern  actors  are  as  good  at  least  as  their  authors, 
nay,  they  come  nearer  their  illustrious  predecessors  ; 
and  I  expect  a  Booth  on  the  stage  again,  sooner 
than  a  Shakspeare  or  an  Otway ;  and  indeed  I  may 
turn  your  observation  against  you,  and  with  truth 
say,  that  the  reason  no  actors  are  encouraged  is  be- 
cause we  have  no  good  new  plays." — "  I  have  not 
affirmed  the  contrary,"  said  the  poet ;  "  but  I  am 
surprised  you  grow  so  warm ;  you  cannot  imagine 
yourself  interested  in  this  dispute  ;  I  hope  you  have 
a  better  opinion  of  my  taste  than  to  apprehend  I 
squinted  at  yourself.  No,  sir,  if  we  had  six  such 
actors  as  you,  we  should  soon  rival  the  Bettertons 
and  Sandfords  of  former  times ;  for,  without  a  com- 
pliment to  you,  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
have  excelled  you  in  most  of  your  parts.  Nay,  it  is 
solemn  truth,  and  I  have  heard  many,  and  all  great 
judges,  express  as  much ;  and,  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  tell  you,  I  think  every  time  I  have  seen  you 
lately  you  have  constantly  acquired  some  new  ex- 
cellence, like  a  snowball.  You  have  deceived  me  in 
my  estimation  of  perfection,  and  have  outdone  what 
I  thought  inimitable." — "You  are  as  little  inte- 
rested," answered  the  player,  "in  what  I  have  said 
of  other  poets  ;  for  d — n  me  if  there  are  not  many 
strokes,  ay,  whole  scenes,  in  your  last  tragedy,  which 
at  least  equal  Shakspeare.  There  is  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  a  dignity  of  expression  in  it,  which  I  will 
own  many  of  our  gentlemen  did  not  do  adequate 
justice  to.  To  confess  the  truth,  they  are  bad 
enough,  and  I  pity  an  author  who  is  present  at  the 
murder  of  his  works." — "  Nay,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
it  can  happen,"  returned  the  poet ;  "  the  works  of 
most  modern  authors,  like  dead-born  children,  can- 
not be  murdered.  It  is  such  wretched  half-begotten, 
half-writ,  lifeless,  spiritless,  low,  grovelling  stuff, 
that  I  almost  pity  the  actor  who  is  obliged  to  get  it 
by  heart,  which  must  be  almost  as  difficult  to 
remember  as  words  in  a  language  you  do  not  under- 
stand."— "  I  am  sure,"  said  the  player,  "  if  the  sen- 
tences have  little  meaning  when  they  are  writ,  when 
they  are  spoken  they  have  less.  I  know  scarce  one 
who  ever  lays  an  emphasis  right,  and  much  less 
adapts  his  action  to  his  character.  I  have  seen  a 
tender  lover  in  an  attitude  of  fighting  with  his  mis- 
tress, and  a  brave  hero  suing  to  his  enemy  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand.  I  don't  care  to  abuse  my 
profession,  but  rot  me  if  in  my  heart  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  the  poet's  side." — "  It  is  rather  generous 
in  you  than  just,"  said  the  poet ;  "  and,  though  I 
hate  to  speak  ill  of  any  person's  production, — nay, 
I  never  do  it,  nor  will, — but  yet,  to  do  justice  to  the 
actors,  what  could  Booth  or  Betterton  have  made  of 
such  horrible  stuff  as  Fenton's  Mariamne,  Frowd's 
Philotas,  or  Mallet's  Eurydice  ;  or  those  low,  dirty, 


last-dying  speeches,  which  a  fellow  in  the  city  or 
Wapping,  your  Dillo  or  Lillo,  what  was  his  name, 
called  tragedies  1"  —  "  Very  well,"  says  the  olayer  ; 
"  and  pray  what  do  you  think  of  such  fellows  as 
Quiu  and  Delane,  or  that  face-making  puppy  young 
Cibber,  that  ill-looked  dog  Macklin,  or  that  saucy 
slut  Mrs.  Clivet  What  work  would  they  make  with 
your  Shakspeares,  Otways,  and  Lees  ?  How  would 
those  harmonious  lines  of  the  last  come  from  their 
tongues  ? — 


No  more ;  for  I  disdain 


All  pomp  when  thou  art  by :  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  crowns  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  fates  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest  birds  we  '11  pair  together, 
Without  rememb'ring  who  our  fathers  were  : 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flow'ry  meads : 
There  in  soft  murmurs  interchange  our  souls ; 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream, 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields ; 
And,  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  our  downy  nests,  and  sleep  till  morn.' 

"  Or  how  would  this  disdain  of  Otway — 

"  '  Who  'd  be  that  foolish  sordid  thing  called  man  ?'  " 
"  Hold  !  hold !  hold !"  said  the  poet :  "  Do  repeat 
that  tender  speech  in  the  third  act  of  my  play  which 
you  made  such  a  figure  in." — "  I  would  willingly," 
said  the  player,  "  but  I  have  forgot  it." — "  Ay,  you 
was  not  quite  perfect  enough  in  it  when  you  played 
it,"  cries  the  poet,  "  or  you  would  have  had  such  an 
applause  as  was  never  given  on  the  stage  ;  an  ap- 
plause I  was  extremely  concerned  for  your  losing." 
— "  Sure,"  says  the  player,  "  if  I  remember,  that  was 
hissed  more  than  any  passage  in  the  whole  play." — 
"  Ay,  your  speaking  it  was  hissed,"  said  the  poet. 
"  My  speaking  it !"  said  the  player. — "  I  mean  your 
not  speaking  it,"  said  the  poet.  "  You  was  out,  and 
then  they  hissed." — "  They  hissed,  and  then  I  was 
out,  if  I  remember,"  answered  the  player  ;  "  and  I 
must  say  this  for  myself,  that  the  whole  audience  al- 
lowed I  did  your  part  justice  ;  so  don't  lay  the  dam- 
nation of  your  play  to  my  account." — "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  damnation,"  replied  the  poet. — 
"  Why,  you  know  it  was  acted  but  one  night,"  cried 
the  player. — "  No,"  said  the  poet,  "  you  and  the 
whole  town  were  enemies ;  the  pit  were  all  my 
enemies,  fellows  that  would  cut  my  throat,  if  the 
fear  of  hanging  did  not  restrain  them.  All  tailors, 
sir,  all  tailors." — "  Why  should  the  tailors  be  so 
angry  with  youl"  cries  the  player.  "  I  suppose  you 
don't  employ  so  many  in  making  your  clothes."— 
"  I  admit  your  jest,"  answered  the  poet ;  "  but  you 
remember  the  affair  as  well  as  myself ;  you  know 
there  was  a  party  in  the  pit  and  upper-gallery  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  given  out  again ;  though  much, 
ay  infinitely,  the  majority,  all  the  boxes  in  particular, 
were  desirous  of  it ;  nay,  most  of  the  ladies  swore 
they  never  would  come  to  the  house  till  it  was  acted 
again.  Indeed,  I  must  own  their  policy  was  good 
in  not  letting  it  be  given  out  a  second  time  :  for  the 
rascals  knew  if  it  had  gone  a  second  night  it  would 
have  run  fifty ;  for  if  ever  there  was  distress  in  a 
tragedy, — I  am  not  fond  of  my  own  performance ; 
but  if  I  should  tell  you  what  the  best  judges  said  of 

it Nor  was  it   entirely   owing   to   my    enemies 

neither  that  it  did  not  succeed  on  the  stage  as  wrll 
as  it  hath  since  among  the  polite  readers ;  for  you 
can't  say  it  had  justice  done  it  by  the  performers." 
— "  I  think,"  answered  the  player,  "  the  performers 
did  the  distress  of  it  justice ;  for  I  am  sure  we  were 
in  distress  enough,  who  were  pelted  with  oranges  all 
the  last  act :  we  all  imagined  it  would  have  been 
the  last  act  of  our  lives." 

The  poet,  whose  fury  was  now  raised,  had  just 
attempted  to  answer  when  they  were  interrupted, 
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and  an  end  put  to  their  discourse,  by  an  accident, 
•which  if  the  reader  is  impatient  to  know,  he  must 
skip  over  the  next  chapter,  which  is  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpart to  this,  and  contains  some  of  the  best  and 
gravest  matters  in  the  whole  book,  being  a  discourse 
between  parson  Abraham  Adams  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Andrews. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  the  exhortations  of  parson  Adams  to  his  friend  in 
affliction ;  calculated  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
the  reader. 

JOSEPH  no  sooner  came  perfectly  to  himself  than, 
perceiving  his  mistress  gone,  he  bewailed  her  loss 
with  groans  which  would  have  pierced  any  heart  but 
those  which  are  possessed  by  some  people,  and  are 
made  of  a  certain  composition,  not  unlike  flint  in  its 
hardness  and  other  properties  ;  for  you  may  strike 
fire  from  them,  which  will  dart  through  the  eyes,  but 
they  can  never  distil  one  drop  of  water  the  same  way. 
His  own,  poor  youth  I  was  of  a  softer  composition  ; 
and  at  those  words,  O  my  dear  Fanny  1  O  my  love  ! 
shall  I  never  see  thee  more  1  his  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears,  which  would  have  become  anything  but 
a  hero.  In  a  word,  his  despair  was  more  easy  to  be 
conceived  than  related. 

Mr.  Adams,  after  many  groans,  sitting  with  his 
back  to  Joseph,  began  thus  in  a  sorrowful  tone  : 
"  You  cannot  imagine,  my  good  child,  that  I  entirely 
blame  these  first  agonies  of  your  grief;  for,  when  mis- 
fortunes attack  us  by  surprise,  it  must  require  infi- 
nitely more  learning  than  you  are  master  of  to  resist 
them ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  man  and  a  Christian 
to  summon  Reason  as  quickly  as  he  can  to  his  aid ; 
and  she  will  presently  teach  him  patience  and  sub- 
mission. Be  comforted,  therefore,  child ;  I  say  be 
comforted.  It  is  true,  you  have  lost  the  prettiest, 
kindest,  loveliest,  sweetest  young  woman,  one  with 
whom  you  might  have  expected  to  have  lived  in  hap- 
piness, virtue,  and  innocence  ;  by  whom  you  might 
have  promised  yourself  many  little  darlings,  who 
would  have  been  the  delight  of  your  youth  and  the 
comfort  of  your  age.  You  have  not  only  lost  her, 
but  have  reason  to  fear  the  utmost  violence  which 
lust  and  power  can  inflict  upon  her.  Now,  indeed, 
you  may  easily  raise  ideas  of  horror,  which  might 
drive  you  to  despair." — "  O  I  shall  run  mad!"  cries 
Joseph.  "  O  that  I  could  but  command  my  hands 
to  tear  my  eyes  out  and  my  flesh  off!" — '«  If  you 
would  use  them  to  such  purposes,  I  am  glad  you 
can't,"  answered  Adams.  "  I  have  stated  your 
misfortunes  as  strong  as  I  possibly  can ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  you  are  to  consider  you  are  a  Christian, 
that  no  accident  happens  to  us  without  the  divine 
permission,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a 
Christian  to  submit.  We  did  not  "make  ourselves; 
but  the  same  power  which  made  us  rules  over  us, 
and  we  are  absolutely  at  his  disposal ;  he  may  do 
with  us  what  he  pleases,  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
complain.  A  second  reason  against  our  complaint 
is  our  ignorance  ;  for,  as  we  know  not  future  events, 
so  neither  can  we  tell  to  what  purpose  any  accident 
tends ;  and  that  which  at  first  threatens  us  with 
evil  may  in  the  end  produce  our  good.  I  should 
indeed  have  said  our  ignorance  is  twofold  (but  I 
have  not  at  present  time  to  divide  properly),  for,  as 
we  know  not  to  what  purpose  any  event  is  ulti- 
mately directed,  ao  neither  can  we  affirm  from  what 
cause  it  originally  sprung.  You  are  a  man,  and 
consequently  a  sinner ;  and  this  may  be  a  punish- 
ment to  you  for  your  sins :  indeed  in  this  sense  it 
may  be  esteemed  as  a  good,  yea,  as  the  greatest 
good,  which  satisfies  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  averts 
that  wrath  which  cannot  continue  without  our 


destruction.  Thirdly,  our  impotency  in  relieving 
ourselves  demonstrates  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
our  complaints :  for  whom  do  we  resist,  or  against 
whom  do  we  complain,  but  a  power  from  whose 
shafts  no  armour  can  guard  us,  no  speed  can  fly  ? — 
a  power  which  leaves  us  no  hope  but  in  submis- 
sion." "  O  sir '."  cried  Joseph,  "  all  this  is  very- 
true,  and  very  fine,  and  I  could  hear  you  all  day 
if  I  was  not  so  grieved  at  heart  as  now  I  am." — 
"  Would  you  take  physic,"  says  Adams,  "  when 
you  are  well,  and  refuse  it  when  you  are  sick  *  Is 
not  comfort  to  be  administered  to  the  afflicted,  and 
not  to  those  who  rejoice  or  those  who  are  at  ease  V 
"  O  '.  you  have  not  spoken  one  word  of  comfort  to 
me  yet!"  returned  Joseph.  "  No!"  cries  Adams; 
"  what  am  I  then  doing  1  what  can  I  say  to  comfort 
you*"  "  O  tell  me,"  cries  Joseph,  "that  Fanny 
will  escape  back  to  my  arms,  that  they  shall  again 
enclose  that  lovely  creature,  with  all  her  sweetness, 
all  her  untainted  innocence  about  her !"  "  Why, 
perhaps  you  may,"  cries  Adams,  "  but  I  can't  pro- 
mise you  what 's  to  come.  You  must,  with  per- 
fect resignation,  wait  the  event :  if  she  be  restored 
to  you  again,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  thankful,  and  so 
it  is  if  she  be  not."  Joseph,  if  you  are  wise  and 
truly  know  your  own  interest,  you  will  peaceably 
and  quietly  submit  to  all  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, being  thoroughly  assured  that  all  the  mis- 
fortunes, how  great  soever,  which  happen  to  the 
righteous,  happen  to  them  for  their  own  good. 
Nay,  it  is  not  your  interest  only,  but  your  duty,  to 
abstain  from  immoderate  grief;  which  if  you  in- 
dulge, you  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  Christian." 
He  spoke  these  last  words  with  an  accent  a  little 
severer  than  usual ;  upon  which  Joseph  begged  him 
not  to  be  angry,  saying,  he  mistook  him  if  he  thought 
he  denied  it  was  his  duty,  for  he  had  known  that 
long  ago.  "  What  signifies  knowing  your  duty,  if 
you  do  not  perform  it  f"  answered  Adams.  "  Your 
knowledge  increases  your  guilt.  O  Joseph  !  I  never 
thought  you  had  this  stubbornness  in  your  mind." 
Joseph  replied,  "  He  fancied  he  misunderstood 
him ;  which  I  assure  you,"  says  he,  "  you  do,  if 
you  imagine  I  endeavour  to  grieve ;  upon  my  soul 
I  don't."  Adams  rebuked  him  for  swearing,  and 
then  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  folly  of  grief,  telling 
him,  all  the  wise  men  and  philosophers,  even  among 
the  heathens,  had  written  against  it,  quoting  several 
passages  from  Seneca,  and  the  consolation,  which, 
though  it  was  not  Cicero's,  was,  he  said,  as  good 
almost  as  any  of  his  works  ;  and  concluded  all  by 
hinting  that  immoderate  grief  in  this  case  might 
incense  that  power  which  alone  could  restore  him 
his  Fanny.  This  reason,  or  indeed  rather  the  idea 
which  it 'raised  of  the  restoration  of  his  mistress, 
had  more  effect  than  all  which  the  parson  had  said 
before,  and  for  a  moment  abated  his  agonies  ;  but, 
when  his  fears  sufficiently  set  before  his  eyes  the 
danger  that  poor  creature  was  in,  his  grief  returned 
again  with  repeated  violence,  nor  could  Adams  in 
the  least  assuage  it ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  in 
his  behalf  whether  Socrates  himself  could  haye 
prevailed  any  better. 

They  remained  some  time  in  silence,  and  groans 
and  sighs  issued  from  them  both  ;  at  length  Joseph 
burst  out  into  the  following  soliloquy  : — 

«•  Yes,  I  will  bear  my  sorrows  like  a  man. 
But  I  must  also  feel  them  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  me." 

Adams  asked  him  what  stuff  that  was  he  repeated  1 
To  which  he  answered,  they  were  some  lines  he  had 
gotten  by  heart  out  of  a  play.  "Ay,  there  is  nothing 
bat  heathenism  to  be  learned  from  plays,"  replied 
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he.  "I  never  heard  of  any  plays  fit  for  a  Christian 
to  read,  but  Cato  and  the  Conscious  Lovers ;  and,  I 
must  own,  in  the  latter  there  are  some  things  almost 
solemn  enough  for  a  sermon."  But  we  shall  now 
leave  them  a  little,  and  inquire  after  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

More  adventures,  which  we  hope  will  as  much  please  as 
surprise  the  reader. 

NEITHER  the  facetious  dialogue  which  passed  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  player,  nor  the  grave  and 
truly  solemn  discourse  of  Mr.  Adams,  will,  we  con- 
ceive, make  the  reader  sufficient  amends  for  the 
anxiety  which  he  must  have  felt  on  the  account  of  poor 
Fanny,  whom  we  left  in  so  deplorable  a  condition. 
We  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  the  relation  of 
what  happened  to  that  beautiful  and  innocent  virgin, 
after  she  fell  into  the  wicked  hands  of  the  captain. 

The  man  of  war,  having  conveyed  his  charming 
prize  out  of  the  inn  a  little  before  day,  made  the 
utmost  expedition  in  his  power  towards  the  squire's 
house,  where  this  delicate  creature  was  to  be  offered 
up  a  sacrifice  to  the  lust  of  a  ravisher.  He  was  not 
only  deaf  to  all  her  bewailings  and  entreaties  on 
the  road,  but  accosted  her  ears  with  impurities 
which,  having  been  never  before  accustomed  to 
them,  she  happily  for  herself  very  little  understood. 
At  last  he  changed  this  note,  and  attempted  to 
soothe  and  mollify  her,  by  setting  forth  the  splendour 
and  luxury  which  would  be  her  fortune  with  a  man 
who  would  have  the  inclination,  and  power  too,  to 
give  her  whatever  her  utmost  wishes  could  desire ; 
and  told  her  he  doubted  not  but  she  would  soon 
look  kinder  on  him,  as  the  instrument  of  her  hap- 
piness, and  despise  that  pitiful  fellow  whom  her 
ignorance  only  could  make  her  fond  of.  She  an- 
swered, she  knew  not  whom  he  meant ;  she  never 
was  fond  of  any  pitiful  fellow.  "  Are  you  affronted, 
madam,"  says  he,  "  at  my  calling  him  so"?  But 
what  better  can  be  said  of  one  in  a  livery,  notwith- 
standing your  fondness  for  himl"  She  returned, 
that  she  did  not  understand  him,  that  the  man  had 
been  her  fellow-servant,  and  she  believed  was  as 
honest  a  creature  as  any  alive  ;  but  as  for  fondness 
for  men —  "  I  warrant  ye,"  cries  the  captain,  "  we 
shall  find  means  to  persuade  you  to  be  fond  ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  yield  to  gentle  ones,  for  you  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  in  your  power,  by  any  strug- 
gles whatever,  to  preserve  your  virginity  two  hours 
longer.  It  will  be  your  interest  to  consent ;  for 
the  squire  will  be  much  kinder  to  you  if  he  enjoys 
you  willingly  than  by  force."  At  which  words  she 
began  to  call  aloud  for  assistance  (for  it  was  now 
open  day),  but,  finding  none,  she  lifted  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  supplicated  the  divine  assistance  to 
preserve  her  innocence.  The  captain  told  her,  if 
she  persisted  in  her  vociferation,  he  would  find  a 
means  of  stopping  her  mouth.  And  now  the  poor 
wretch,  perceiving  no  hopes  of  succour,  abandoned 
herself  to  despair,  and,  sighing  out  the  name  of 
Joseph !  Joseph !  a  river  of  tears  ran  down  her 
lovely  cheeks,  and  wet  the  handkerchief  which 
covered  her  bosom.  A  horseman  now  appeared  in 
the  road,  upon  which  the  captain  threatened  her 
violently  if  she  complained ;  however,  the  moment 
they  approached  each  other  she  begged  him  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  to  relieve  a  distressed  crea- 
ture who  was  in  the  hands  of  a  ravisher.  The  fellow 
stopped  at  these  words,  but  the  captain  assured  him 
it  was  his  wife,  and  that  he  was  carrying  her  home 
from  her  adulterer,  which  so  satisfied  the  fellow, 
who  was  an  old  one  (and  perhaps  a  married  one  too), 


that  he  wished  him  a  good  journey,  and  rode  on. 
He  was  no  sooner  passed  than  the  captain  abused 
her  violently  for  breaking  his  commands,  and  threat- 
ened to  gag  her,  when  two  more  horsemen,  armed 
with  pistols,  came  into  the  road  just  before  them. 
She  again  solicited  their  assistance,  and  the  captain 
told  the  same  story  as  before.  Upon  which  one 
said  to  the  other,  "  That's  a  charming  wench,  Jack  ; 
I  wish  I  had  been  in  the  fellow's  place,  whoever  he 
is."  But  the  other  instead  of  answering  him,  cried 
out,  "Zounds,  I  know  her;"  and  then,  turning  to 
her,  said,  "  Sure  you  are  not  Fanny  Goodwill?" — 
"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am,"  she  cried — "  0  John !  I 
know  you  now — Heaven  hath  sent  you  to  my  as- 
sistance, to  deliver  me  from  this  wicked  man,  who 
is  carrying  me  away  for  his  vile  purposes — O  for 
God's  sake  rescue  me  from  him!"  A  fierce  dia- 
logue immediately  ensued  between  the  captain  and 
these  two  men,  who,  being  both  armed  with  pistols, 
and  the  chariot  which  they  attended  being  now  ar- 
rived, the  captain  saw  both  force  and  stratagem  were 
vain,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  in  which 
however  he  could  not  succeed.  The  gentleman  who 
rode  in  the  chariot  ordered  it  to  stop,  and  with  an 
air  of  authority  examined  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause  ;  of  which  being  advertised  by  Fanny,  whose 
credit  was  confirmed  by  the  fellow  who  knew  her, 
he  ordered  the  captain,  who  was  all  bloody  from 
his  encounter  at  the  inn,  to  be  conveyed  as  a  pri- 
soner behind  the  chariot,  and  very  gallantly  took 
Fanny  into  it ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  this  gentleman 
(who  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  and  who  preceded  the  lady  Booby  only  a 
few  miles,  by  setting  out  earlier  in  the  morning) 
was  a  very  gallant  person,  and  loved  a  pretty  girl 
better  than  anything  besides  his  own  money  or  the 
money  of  other  people. 

The  chariot  now  proceeded  towards  the  inn, 
Which,  as  Fanny  was  informed,  lay  in  their  way, 
and  where  it  arrived  at  that  very  time  while  the 
poet  and  player  were  disputing  below  stairs,  and 
Adams  and  Joseph  were  discoursing  back  to  back 
above  ;  just  at  that  period  to  which  we  brought  them 
both  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  chariot 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  in  an  instant  Fanny,  leap- 
ing from  it,  ran  up  to  her  Joseph. — O  reader !  con- 
ceive if  thou  canst  the  joy  which  fired  the  breasts 
of  these  lovers  on  this  meeting ;  and  if  thy  own 
heart  doth  not  sympathetically  assist  thee  in  this 
conception,  I  pity  thee  sincerely  from  my  own  ;  for 
let  the  hard-hearted  villain  know  this,  that  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  a  tender  sensation  beyond  any  which  he 
is  capable  of  tasting. 

Peter,  being  informed  by  Fanny  of  the  presence  of 
Adams,  stopped  to  see  him,  and  receive  his  homage  ; 
for,  as  Peter  was  an  hypocrite,  a  sort  of  people  whom 
Mr.  Adams  never  saw  through,  the  one  paid  that 
respect  to  his  seeming  goodness  which  the  other 
believed  to  be  paid  to  his  riches ;  hence  Mr.  Adams 
was  so  much  his  favourite,  that  he  once  lent  him 
four  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  gaol,  on  no  greater  security  than 
a  bond  and  judgment,  which  probably  he  would 
have  made  no  use  of,  though  the  money  had  not 
been  (as  it  was)  paid  exactly  at  the  time. 

It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  describe  the  figure  of 
Adams  ;  he  had  risen  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  had 
neither  breeches,  garters,  nor  stockings  ;  nor  had  he 
taken  from  his  head  a  red  spotted  handkerchief, 
which  by  night  bouud  his  wig,  turned  inside  out, 
around  his  head.  He  had  on  his  torn  cassock  and  his 
great-coat ;  but,  as  the  remainder  of  his  cassock  hung 
down  below  his  great-coat,  so  did  a  small  stripe  of 
white,  or  rather  whitish,  linen  appear  below  that ; 
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to  which  we  may  add  the  several  colours  which  ap- 
peared on  his  face,  where  a  long  piss-burnt  beard  served 
to  retain  the  liquor  of  the  stone-pot,  and  that  of  a 
blacker  hue  which  distilled  from  the  mop. — This 
figure,  which  Fanny  had  delivered  from  his  captivity, 
was  no  sooner  spied  by  Peter  than  it  disordered  the 
composed  gravity  of  his  muscles ;  however,  he  ad- 
vised him  immediately  to  make  himself  clean,  nor 
would  accept  his  homage  in  that  pickle. 

The  poet  and  player  no  sooner  saw  the  captain  in 
captivity  than  they  began  to  consider  of  their  own 
safety,  of  which  flight  presented  itself  as  the  only 
means  ;  they  therefore  both  of  them  mounted  the 
poet's  horse,  and  made  the  most  expeditious  retreat 
in  their  power. 

The  host,  who  well  knew  Mr.  Pounce  and  lady 
Booby's  livery,  was  not  a  little  surprised  'at  this 
change  of  the  scene  ;  nor  was  his  confusion  much 
helped  by  his  wife,  who  was  now  just  risen,  and, 
having  heard  from  him  the  account  of  what  had 
passed,  comforted  him  with  a  decent  number  of 
fools  and  blockheads  ;  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
consult  her,  and  told  him  he  would  never  leave  fol- 
lowing the  nonsensical  dictates  of  his  own  num- 
skull till  she  and  her  family  were  ruined. 

Joseph,  being  informed  of  the  captain's  arrival, 
and  seeing  his  Fanny  now  in  safety,  quitted  her  a 
moment,  and,  running  down  stairs,  went  directly  to 
him,  and,  stripping  off  his  coat,  challenged  him  to 
fight ;  but  the  captain  refused,  saying  he  did  not 
understand  boxing.  He  then  grasped  a  cudgel  in 
one  hand,  and,  catching  the  captain  by  the  collar  with 
the  other,  gave  him  a  most  severe  drubbing,  and 
ended  with  telling  him  he  had  now  had  some  revenge 
for  what  his  dear  Fanuy  had  suffered. 

When  Mr.  Pounce  had  alittle  regaled  himself  with 
some  provision  which  he  had  in  his  chariot,  and  Mr. 
Adams  had  put  on  the  best  appearance  his  clothes 
would  allow  him,  Pounce  ordered  the  captain  into 
his  presence,  for  he  said  he  was  guilty  of  felony, 
and  the  next  justice  of  peace  should  commit  him  ; 
but  the  servants  (whose  appetite  for  revenge  is 
soon  satisfied),  being  sufficiently  contented  with  the 
drubbing  which  Joseph  had  inflicted  on  him,  and 
which  was  indeed  of  no  very  moderate  kind,  had 
suffered  him  to  go  off,  which  he  did,  threatening  a 
severe  revenge  against  Joseph,  which  I  have  never 
heard  he  thought  proper  to  take. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  made  her  voluntary 
appearance  before  Mr.  Pounce,  and  with  a  thousand 
curtsies  told  him,  "  She  hoped  his  honour  would 
pardon  her  husband,  who  was  a  very  nonsense  man, 
for  the  sake  of  his  poor  family ;  that  indeed  if  he 
could  be  ruined  alone,  she  should  be  very  willing  of 
it ;  for  because  as  why,  his  worship  very  well  knew 
he  deserved  it :  but  she  had  three  poor  small  children, 
who  were  not  capable  to  get  their  own  living-;  and 
if  her  husband  was  sent  to  gaol,  they  must  all  come 
to  the  parish  ;  for  she  was  a  poor  weak  woman,  con- 
tinually a-breeding,  and  had  no  time  to  work  for 
them.  She  therefore  hoped  his  honour  would  take 
it  into  his  worship's  consideration, "and  forgive  her 
husband  this  time ;  for  she  was  sure  he  never  in- 
tended any  harm  to  man,  woman,  or  child ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  for  that  blockhead  of  his  own,  the  man  in 
some  things  was  well  enough  ;  for  she  had  had  three 
children  by  him  in  less  than  three  years,  and  was 
almost  ready  to  cry  out  the  fourth  time."  She  would 
have  proceeded  in  this  manner  much  longer,  had  not 
Peter  stopped  her  tongue,  by  telling  her  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  her  husband  nor  her  neither.  So,  as 
Adams  and  the  rest  had  assured  her  of  forgiveness, 
she  cried  and  curtsied  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Pounce  was  desirous  that  Fanny  should  con- 


tinue her  journey  with  him  in  the  chariot ;  but  she 
absolutely  refused,  saying  she  would  ride  behind 
Joseph  on  a  horse  which  one  of  lady  Booby's  servants 
had  equipped  him  with.  But,  alas !  when  the  horse 
appeared,  it  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  that  iden- 
tical beast  which  Mr.  Adams  had  left  behind  him  at 
the  inn,  and  which  these  honest  fellows,  who  knew 
him,  had  redeemed.  Indeed,  whatever  horse  they  had 
provided  for  Joseph,  they  would  have  prevailed  with 
him  to  mount  none,  no  not  even  to  ride  before  his 
beloved  Fanny,  till  the  parson  was  supplied  ;  much 
less  would  he  deprive  his  friend  of  the  beast  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  which  he  knew  the  moment  he 
saw,  though  Adams  did  not ;  however,  when  he  was 
reminded  of  the  affair,  and  told  that  they  had  brought 
the  horse  with  them  which  he  left  behind,  he  an- 
swered— Bless  me  !  and  so  I  did. 

Adams  was  very  desirous  that  Joseph  and  Fanny 
should  mount  this  horse,  and  declared  he  could  very 
easily  walk  home.  "  If  I  walked  alone,"  says  he,  "  I 
would  wage  a  shilling  that  the  pedestrian  outstrip- 
ped the  equestrian  travellers ;  but,  as  I  intend  to  take 
the  company  of  a  pipe,  peradventure  I  may  be  an 
hour  later."  One  of  the  servants  whispered  Joseph 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  suffer  the  old  put  to 
walk  if  he  would :  this  proposal  was  answered  with 
an  angry  look  and  a  peremptory  refusal  by  Joseph, 
who,  catching  Fanny  up  in  his  arms,  averred  he 
would  rather  carry  her  home  in  that  manner,  than, 
take  away  Mr.  Adams's  horse  and  permit  him  to 
walk  on  foot. 

Perhaps,  reader,  thou  hast  seen  a  contest  between 
two  gentlemen,  or  two  ladies,  quickly  decided, 
though  they  have  both  asserted  they  would  not  eat 
such  a  nice  morsel,  and  each  insisted  on  the  other's 
accepting  it ;  but  in  reality  both  were  very  desirous 
to  swallow  it  themselves.  Do  not  therefore  conclude 
hence  that  this  dispute  would  have  come  to  a  speedy 
decision :  for  here  both  parties  were  heartily  in  earnest, 
and  it  is  very  probable  they  would  have  remained  in 
the  inn-yard  to  this  day,  had  not  the  good  Peter 
Pounce  put  a  stop  to  it ;  for,  finding  he  had  no  longer 
hopes  of  satisfying  his  old  appetite  with  Fanny,  and 
being  desirous  of  having  some  one  to  whom  he  might 
communicate  his  grandeur,  he  told  the  parson  he 
would  convey  him  home  in  his  chariot.  This  favour 
was  by  Adams,  with  many  bows  and  acknowledg- 
ments, accepted,  though  he  afterwards  said,  "  he 
ascended  the  chariot  rather  that  he  might  not  offend 
than  from  any  desire  of  riding  in  it,  for  that  in  his 
heart  he  preferred  the  pedestrian  even  to  the  vehi- 
cular expedition."  All  matters  being  now  settled, 
the  chariot,  in  which  rode  Adams  and  Pounce, 
moved  forwards  ;  and  Joseph  having  borrowed  a  pil- 
lion from  the  host,  Fanny  had  just  seated  herself 
thereon,  and  had  laid  hold  of  the  girdle  which  her 
lover  wore  for  that  purpose,  when  the  wise  beast, 
who  concluded  that  one  at  a  time  was  sufficient,  that 
two  to  one  were  odds,  &c.,  discovered  much  uneasi- 
ness at  his  double  load,  and  began  to  consider  his 
hinder  as  his  fore  legs,  moving  the  direct  contrary 
way  to  that  which  is  called  forwards.  Nor  could 
Joseph,  with  all  his  horsemanship,  persuade  him  to 
advance ;  but,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  lovely 
part  of  the  lovely  girl  which  was  on  his  back,  he 
used  such  agitations,  that,  had  not  one  of  the  men 
come  immediately  to  her  assistance,  she  had,  in  plain 
English,  tumbled  backwards  on  the  ground.  This 
inconvenience  was  presently  remedied  by  an  ex- 
change of  horses  ;  and  then  Fanny  being  again 
placed  on  her  pilion,  on  a  better-natured  and  some- 
what a  better-fed  beast,  the  parson's  horse,  finding  he 
had  no  longer  odds  to  contend  with,  agreed  to  march ; 
and  the  whole  procession  set  forwards  for  Booby- 
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hall,  where  they  arrived  in  a  few  hours  without  any- 
thing remarkable  happening  on  the  road,  unless  it 
was  a  curious  dialogue  between  the  parson  and  the 
steward  :  which,  to  use  the  language  of  a  late  Apo- 
logist, a  pattern  to  all  biographers,  "  waits  for  the 
reader  in  the  next  chapter." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  curious  dialogue  which  passed  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams 
aud  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  better  worth  reading  than  all   the 
works  of  Colley  Gibber  and  many  others. 

THE  chariot  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Mr.  Adams 
observed  it  was  a  very  fine  day.  "  Ay,  and  a  very 
fine  country  too,"  answered  Pounce. — "  I  should 
think  so  more,"  returned  Adams,  "  if  I  had  not  lately 
travelled  over  the  Downs,  which  I  take  to  exceed 
this  and  all  other  prospects  in  the  universe." — "  A 
fig  for  prospects !"  answered  Pounce  ;  "  one  acre  here 
is  worth  ten  there  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
delight  in  the  prospect  of  any  land  but  my  own." — 
"  Sir,"  said  Adams,  "  you  can  indulge  yourself  with 
many  fine  prospects  of  that  kind." — "  I  thank  God  I 
have  a  little,"  replied  the  other,  "  with  which  I  am 
content,  and  envy  no  man :  I  have  a  little,  Mr. 
Adams,  with  which  I  do  as  much  good  as  I  can." 
Adams  answered,  "  That  riches  without  charity  were 
nothing  worth  ;  for  that  they  were  a  blessing  only  to 
him  who  made  them  a  blessing  to  others." — "  You 
and  I,"  said  Peter,  "  have  different  notions  of  charity. 
I  own,  as  it  is  generally  used,  I  do  not  like  the  word, 
nor  do  I  think  it  becomes  one  of  us  gentlemen ;  it  is 
a  mean  parson-like  quality  ;  though  I  would  not  in- 
fer many  parsons  have  it  neither." — "  Sir,"  said 
Adams,  "  my  definition  of  charity  is,  a  generous  dis- 
position to  relieve  the  distressed." — "  There  is  some- 
thing in  that  definition,"  answered  Peter,  "  which  I 
like  well  enough ;  it  is,  as  you  say,  a  disposition, 
and  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  act  as  in  the  dis- 
position to  do  it.  But,  alas  !  Mr.  Adams,  who  are 
meant  by  the  distressed  1  Believe  me,  the  distresses 
of  mankind  are  mostly  imaginary,  and  it  would  be 
rather  folly  than  goodness  to  relieve  them." — "  Sure, 
sir,"  replied  Adams,  "  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
nakedness,  and  other  distresses  which  attend  the 
poor,  can  never  be  said  to  be  imaginary  evils." — 
"  How  can  any  man  complain  of  hunger,"  said  Peter, 
"  in  a  country  where  such  excellent  salads  are  to  be 
gathered  in  almost  every  field  ?  or  of  thirst,  where 
every  river  and  stream  produces  such  delicious  pota- 
tions! And  as  for  cold  and  nakedness,  they  are 
evils  introduced  by  luxury  and  custom.  A  man  na- 
turally wants  clothes  no  more  than  a  horse  or  any 
other  animal ;  and  there  are  whole  nations  who  go 
without  them  ;  hut  these  are  things  perhaps  which 
you,  who  do  not  know  the  world " — "  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,"  returned  Adams ;  "  I  have  read 
of  the  Gymnosophists." — "  A  plague  of  your  Jeho- 
saphats !"  cried  Peter ;  "  the  greatest  fault  in  our 
constitution  is  the  provision  made  for  the  poor, 
except  that  perhaps  made  for  some  others.  Sir, 
I  have  not  an  estate  which  doth  not  contribute  al- 
most as  much  again  to  the  poor  as  to  the  land- 
tax  ;  and  I  do  assure  you  I  expect  to  come  myself 
to  the  parish  in  the  end."  To  which  Adams  giving 
a  dissenting  smile,  Peter  thus  proceeded  :  "  1  fancy, 
Mr.  Adams,  you  are  one  of  those  who  imagine  I 
am  a  lump  of  money  ;  for  there  are  many  who,  I 
fancy,  believe  that  not  only  my  pockets,  but  my 
whole  clothes,  are  lined  with  bank-hills ;  but  I 
assure  you,  you  are  all  mistaken  ;  I  am  not  the  man 
the  world  esteems  me.  If  I  can  hold  my  head 
above,  water  it  is  all  I  can.  I  have  injured  myself 
by  purchasing.  I  have  been  too  liberal  of  my  money. 


Indeed,  I  fear  my  heir  will  find  my  affairs  in  a  worse 
situation  than  they  are  reputed  to  be.  Ah  !  he  will 
have  reason  to  wish  I  had  loved  money  more  and 
land  less.  Pray,  my  good  neighbour,  where  should 
I  have  that  quantity  of  riches  the  world  is  so  liberal 
to  bestow  on  me  1  Where  could  I  possibly,  without 
I  had  stole  it,  acquire  such  a  treasure'!"  "  Why 
truly,"  says  Adams,  "  I  have  been  always  of  your 
opinion  ;  I  have  wondered  as  well  as  yourself  with 
what  confidence  they  could  report  such  things  of 
you,  which  have  to  me  appeared  as  mere  impos- 
sibilities ;  for  you  know,  sir,  and  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  it,  that  your  wealth  is  of  your  own 
acquisition  ;  and  can  it  be  credible  that  in  your 
short  time  you  should  have  amassed  such  a  heap  of 
treasure  as  these  people  will  have  you  worth  1  In- 
deed, had  you  inherited  an  estate  like  sir  Thomas 
Booby,  which  had  descended  in  your  family  for 
many  generations,  they  might  have  had  a  colour  for 
their  assertions."  "  Why,  what  do  they  say  I  am 
worth  1"  cries  Peter  with  a  malicious  sneer.  "  Sir," 
answered  Adams,  "  I  have  heard  some  aver  you  are 
not  worth  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds."  At 
which  Peter  frowned.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  Adams, 
"  you  ask  me  only  the  opinion  of  others  :  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  always  denied  it,  nor  did  I  ever 
believe  you  could  possibly  he  worth  half  that  sum." 
"  However,  Mr.  Adams,"  said  he,  squeezing  him 
by  the  hand,  "  I  would  not  sell  them  all  I  am  worth 
for  double  that  sum  ;  and  as  to  what  you  believe,  or 
they  believe,  I  care  not  a  fig,  no  not  a  fart.  I  am 
not  poor  because  you  think  me  so,  nor  because  you 
attempt  to  undervalue  me  in  the  country.  I  know 
the  envy  of  mankind  very  well ;  but  I  thank  heaven 
I  am  above  them.  It  is  true,  my  wealth  is  of  my 
own  acquisition.  I  have  not  an  estate,  like  sir  Tho- 
mas Booby,  that  has  descended  in  my  family  through 
many  generations  ;  but  I  know  heirs  of  such  estates 
who  are  forced  to  travel  about  the  country  like  some 
people  in  torn  cassocks,  and  might  he  glad  to  accept 
of  a  pitiful  curacy  for  what  I  know.  Yes,  sir.  as 
shabby  fellows  as  yourself,  whom  no  man  of  my 
figure,  without  that  vice  of  good-nature  about  him, 
would  suffer  to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  him."  "  Sir," 
said  Adams,  "  I  value  not  your  chariot  of  a  rush  ; 
and  if  I  had  known  you  had  intended  to  affront  me, 
I  would  have  walked  to  the  world's  end  on  foot  ere 
I  would  have  accepted  a  place  in  it.  However,  sir, 
I  will  soon  rid  you  of  that  inconvenience  ;"  and,  so 
saying,  he  opened  the  chariot  door,  without  calling 
to  the  coachman,  and  leaped  out  into  the  highway, 
forgetting  to  take  his  hat  along  with  him ;  which, 
however,  Mr.  Pounce  threw  after  him  with  great 
violence.  Joseph  and  Fanny  stopped  to  bear  him 
company  the  rest  of  the  way,  which  was  not  above 
a  mile. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 

The  arrival  of  lady  Booby  and  the  rest  at  Booby -hall. 
THE  coach  and  six,  in  which  lady  Booby  rode,  over- 
took the  other  travellers  as  they  entered  the  parish. 
She  no  sooner  saw  Joseph  than  her  cheeks  glowed 
with  red,  and  immediately  after  became  as  totally 
pale.  She  had  in  her  surprise  almost  stopped  her 
coach  ;  but  recollected  herself  timely  enough  to  pre- 
vent it.  She  entered  the  parish  amidst  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  acclamations  of  the  poor,  who  were 
rejoiced  to  see  their  patroness  returned  after  so  long 
an  absence,  during  which  time  all  her  rents  had 
been  drafted  to  London,  without  a  shilling  being 
spent  among  them,  which  tended  not  a  little  to 
their  utter  impoverishing ;  for,  if  the  court  would 
be  severely  missed  in  8uch  a  city  as  London,  how 
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rr.uch  more  must  the  absence  of  a  person  of  great 
fortune  be  felt  in  a  little  country  village,  for  whose 
inhabitants  such  a  family  finds  a  constant  employ- 
ment and  supply  ;  and  with  the  offals  of  whose  table 
the  infirm,  aged,  and  infant  poor  are  abundantly 
fed,  with  a  generosity  which  hath  scarce  a  visible 
effect  on  their  benefactors'  pockets  ! 

But,  if  their  interest  inspired  so  public  a  joy  into 
every  countenance,  how  much  more  forcibly  did  the 
affection  which  they  bore  parson  Adams  operate 
upon  all  who  beheld  his  return  !  They  flocked  about 
him  like  dutiful  children  round  an  indulgent  parent, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  duty 
and  love.  The  parson  on  his  side  shook  every  one 
by  the  hand,  inquired  heartily  after  the  healths  of 
all  that  were  absent,  of  their  children  and  relations  ; 
and  expressed  a  satisfaction  in  his  face  which  no- 
thing but  benevolence  made  happy  by  its  objects 
could  infuse. 

Nor  did  Joseph  and  Fanny  want  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  all  who  saw  them.  In  short,  no  three 
persons  could  be  more  kindly  received,  as,  indeed, 
none  ever  more  deserved  to  be  universally  beloved. 

Adams  carried  his  fellow-travellers  home  to  his 
house,  where  he  insisted  on  their  partaking  what- 
ever his  wife,  whom,  with  his  children,  he  found  in 
health  and  joy,  could  provide : — where  we  shall 
leave  them  enjoying  perfect  happiness  over  a  homely 
meal,  to  view  scenes  of  greater  splendour,  but  in- 
finitely less  bliss. 

Our  more  intelligent  readers  will  doubtless  sus- 
pect, by  this  second  appearance  of  lady  Booby  on 
the  stage,  that  all  was  not  ended  by  the  dismission 
of  Joseph  ;  and,  to  be  honest  with  them,  they  are  in 
the  right :  the  arrow  had  pierced  deeper  than  she 
imagined  ;  nor  was  the  wound  so  easily  to  be  cured. 
The  removal  of  the  object  soon  cooled  her  rage, 
but  it  had  a  different  effect  on  her  love ;  that  de- 
parted with  his  person,  but  this  remained  lurking 
in  her  mind  with  his  image.  Restless  interrupted 
slumbers,  and  confused  horrible  dreams,  were  her 
portion  the  first  night.  In  the  morning,  fancy 
painted  her  a  more  delicious  scene  ;  but  to  delude, 
not  delight  her  ;  for,  before  she  could  reach  the  pro- 
mised happiness,  it  vanished,  and  left  her 'to  curse, 
not  bless,  the  vision. 

She  started  from  her  sleep,  her  imagination  being 
all  on  fire  with  the  phantom,  when,  her  eyes  acci- 
dentally glancing  towards  the  spot  where  yesterday 
the  real  Joseph  had  stood,  that  little  circumstance 
raised  his  idea  in  the  liveliest  colours  in  her  me- 
mory. Each  look,  each  word,  each  gesture  rushed 
back  on  her  mind  with  charms  which  all  his  cold- 
ness could  not  abate.  Nay,  she  imputed  that  to  his 
youth,  his  folly,  his  awe,  his  religion,  to  everything 
but  what  would  instantly  have  produced  contempt, 
want  of  passion  for  the  sex,  or  that  which  would 
have  roused  her  hatred,  want  of  liking  to  her. 

Reflection  then  hurried  her  farther,  and  told  her 
she  must  see  this  beautiful  youth  no  more  ;  nay, 
suggested  to  her  that  she  herself  had  dismissed  him 
for  no  other  fault  than  probably  that  of  too  violent 
an  awe  and  respect  for  herself;  "and  which  she  ought 
rather  to  have  esteemed  a  merit,  the  effects  of  which 
were  besides  so  easily  arid  surely  to  have  been  re- 
moved ;  she  then  blamed,  she  cursed  the  hasty  rash- 
ness of  her  temper  ;  her  fury  was  vented  all  on 
herself,  and  Joseph  appeared  innocent  in  her  eyes. 
Her  passion  at  length  grew  so  violent,  that  it  forced 
her  on  seeking  relief,  and  now  she  thought  of  recall- 
ing him :  but  pride  forbad  that ;  pride,  which  soon 
drove  all  softer  passions  from  her  soul,  and  represented 
to  her  the  meanness  of  him  she  was  fond  of.  That 
thought  soon  began  to  obscure  his  beauties ;  con- 


tempt succeeded  next,  and  then  disdain,  which  pre- 
sently introduced  her  hatred  of  the  creature  who 
had  given  her  so  much  uneasiness.  These  enemies 
of  Joseph  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  her 
mind  than  they  insinuated  to  her  a  thousand  things 
in  his  disfavour  ;  everything  but  dislike  of  her  per- 
son ;  a  thought  which,  as  it  would  have  been  into- 
lerable to  bear,  she  checked  the  moment  it  endeavoured 
to  arise.  Revenge  came  now  to  her  assistance  ;  and 
she  considered  her  dismission  of  him,  stripped,  and 
without  a  character,  with  the  utmost  pleasure.  She 
rioted  in  the  several  kinds  of  misery  which  her  ima- 
gination suggested  to  her  might  be  his  fate ;  and, 
with  a  smile  composed  of  anger,  mirth,  and  scorn, 
viewed  him  in  the  rags  in  which  her  fancy  had  dressed 
him. 

Mrs.  Slipslop,  being  summoned,  attended  her 
mistress,  who  had  now  in  her  own  opinion  totally 
subdued  this  passion.  Whilst  she  was  dressing  she 
asked  if  that  fellow  had  been  turned  away  according 
to  her  orders.  Slipslop  answered,  she  had  told  her 
ladyship  so  (as  indeed  she  had). — "  And  how  did  he 
behave  1"  replied  the  lady.  "  Truly,  madam,"  cries 
Slipslop,  "in  such  a  manner  that  infected  everybody 
who  saw  him.  The  poor  lad  had  but  little  wages  to 
receive ;  for  he  constantly  allowed  his  father  and 
mother  half  his  income ;  so  that,  when  your  ladyship's 
livery  was  stripped  off,  he  had  not  wherewithal  to 
buy  a  coat,  and  must  have  gone  naked  if  one  of  the 
footmen  had  not  incommodated  him  with  one  ;  and 
whilst  he  was  standing  in  his  shirt  (and,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  was  an  amorous  figure),  being  told  your 
ladyship  would  not  give  him  a  character,  he  sighed, 
and  said  he  had  done  nothing  willingly  to  offend  ; 
that,  for  his  part,  he  should  always  give  your  lady- 
ship a  good  character  wherever  he  went ;  and  he 
prayed  God  to  bless  you  ;  for  you  was  the  best  of 
ladies,  though  his  enemies  had  set  you  against  him. 
I  wish  you  had  not  tuined  him  away  ;  for  I  believe 
you  have  not  a  faithfuller  servant  in  the  house." — 
"  How  came  you  then,"  replied  the  lady,  "  to  ad- 
vise me  to  turn  him  away*" — "I,  madam!"  said 
Slipslop  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
say,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  saw 
your  ladyship  was  angry  ;  and  it  is  not  the  business 
of  us  upper  servants  to  interfere  on  these  occasions." 
"  And  was  it  not  you,  audacious  wretch  !"  cried  the 
lady,  "  who  made  me  angry  *  Was  it  not  your  tit- 
tle-tattle, in  which  I  believe  you  belied  the  poor 
fellow,  which  incensed  me  against  him  1  He  mav 
thank  you  for  all  that  hath  happened  ;  and  so  may  I 
for  the  loss  of  a  good  servant,  and  one  who  probably 
had  more  merit  than  all  of  you.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am 
charmed  with  his  goodness  to  his  parents.  Why  did 
not  you  tell  me  of  that,  but  suffer  me  to  dismiss  so 
good  a  creature  without  a  character  1  I  see  the  reason 
of  your  whole  behaviour  now  as  well  as  your  com- 
plaint ;  you  was  jealous  of  the  wenches."  "  I  jea- 
lous!" said  Slipslop;  "  I  assure  you,  I  look  upon 
myself  as  his  betters  ;  I  am  not  meat  for  a  foot- 
man, I  hope."  Thes^words  threw  the  lady  into 
a  violent  passion,  and  she  sent  Slipslop  from  her  pre- 
sence, who  departed,  tossing  her  nose,  and  crying, 
"  Marry  come  up  !"  there  are  some  people  more 
jealous  than  I,  I  believe."  Her  lady  affected  not  to 
hear  these  words,  though  in  reality  she  did,  and  un- 
derstood them  too.  Now  ensued  a  second  conflict, 
so  like  the  former,  that  it  might  savour  of  repetition 
to  relate  it  minutely.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  lady 
Booby  found  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  she  had 
so  absolutely  conquered  her  passion  as  she  had  flat- 
tered herself;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it  quite, 
took  a  resolution,  more  common  than  wise,  to  retire 
immediately  into  the  country.  The  reader  hath 
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long  ago  seen  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Slipslop,  whom  no 
pertiiess  could  make  her  mistress  resolve  to  part 
with  ;  lately,  that  of  Mr.  Pounce,  her  forerunners  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  of  the  lady  herself. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  being  Sunday,  she 
went  to  church,  to  the  great  surprise  of  everybody, 
who  wondered  to  see  her  ladyship,  being  no  very 
constant  church-woman,  there  so  suddenly  upon  her 
journey.  Joseph  was  likewise  there ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  was  remarked  that  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
him  much  more  than  on  the  parson ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  only  a  malicious  rumour.  When  the 
prayers  were  ended  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  pronounced,  "  I  publish  the  bans  of 
marriage  between  Joseph  Andrews  and  Frances 
Goodwill,  both  of  this  parish,"  &c.  Whether  this 
had  any  effect  on  lady  Booby  or  no,  who  was  then 
in  her  pew,  which  the  congregation  could  not  see 
into,  I  could  never  discover:  but  certain  it  is,  that 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  stood  up,  and  di- 
rected her  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  church  where  the 
women  sat,  and  persisted  in  looking  that  way  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sermon  in  so  scrutinising  a 
manner,  and  with  so  angry  a  countenance,  that  most 
of  the  women  were  afraid  she  was  offended  at  them. 
The  moment  she  returned  home  she  sent  for  Slipslop 
into  her  chamber,  and  told  her  she  wondered  what 
that  impudent  fellow  Joseph  did  in  that  parish? 
Upon  which  Slipslop  gave  her  an  account  of  her 
meeting  Adams  with  him  on  the  road,  and  likewise 
the  adventure  with  Fanny.  At  the  relation  of  which 
the  lady  often  changed  her  countenance  ;  and  when 
she  had  heard  all,  she  ordered  Mr.  Adams  into  her 
presence,  to  whom  she  behaved  as  the  reader  will 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Dialogue  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  and  lady  Booby. 
MR.  ADAMS  was  not  far  off,  for  he  was  drinking 
her  ladyship's  health  below  in  a  cup  of  her  ale. 
He  no  sooner  came  before  her  than  she  began  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  I  wonder,  sir,  after  the  many 
great  obligations  you  have  had  to  this  family " 
( \vith  all  which  the  reader  hath  in  the  course  of  this 
history  been  minutely  acquainted),  that  you  will 
ungratefully  show  any  respect  to  a  fellow  who  hath 
been  turned  out  of  it  for  his  misdeeds.  Nor  doth  it, 
I  can  tell  you,  sir,  become  a  man  of  your  character, 
to  run  about  the  country  with  an  idle  fellow  and 
wench.  Indeed,  as  for  the  girl,  I  know  no  harm  of 
her.  Slipslop  tells  me  she  was  formerly  bred  up  in 
my  house,  and  behaved  as  she  ought,  till  she 
hankered  after  this  fellow,  and  he  spoiled  her.  Nay, 
she  may  still,  perhaps,  do  very  well,  if  he  will  let 
her  alone.  You  are,  therefore,  doing  a  monstrous 
thing  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  match  between 
these  two  people,  which  will  be  the  ruin  of  them 
both." — "  Madam,"  says  Adams,  "  if  your  ladyship 
will  but  hear  me  speak,  I  protest  I  never  heard  any 
harm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews ;  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  corrected  him  for  it ;  fo*I  never  have,  nor  will, 
encourage  the  faults  of  those  under  my  cure.  As 
for  the  young  woman,  I  assure  your  ladyship  I  have 
as  good  an  opinion  of  her  as  your  ladyship  yourself 
or  any  other  can  have.  She  is  the  sweetest-tempered, 
houestest,  worthiest,  young  creature  ;  indeed,  as  to 
her  beauty,  I  do  not  commend  her  on  that  account, 
though  all  men  allow  she  is  the  handsomest  woman, 
gentle  or  simple,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  parish." — 
"  You  are  very  impertinent,"  says  she,  "  to  talk  such 
fulsome  stuff  to  me.  It  is  mighty  becoming  truly  in  a 
clergy  man  to  trouble  himself  about  handsome  women, 
and  you  are  a  delicate  judge  of  beauty,  no  doubt. 
A  man  who  hath  lived  all  his  life  in  such  a  parish  as 
this  is  a  rare  judge  of  beauty  !  Ridiculous !  beauty 


indeed !  a  country  wench  a  beauty !  I  shall  be  sick 
whenever  I  hear  beauty  mentioned  again.  And 
so  this  wench  is  to  stock  the  parish  with  beauties,  I 
hope.  But,  sir,  our  poor  is  numerous  enough  already ; 
I  will  have  no  more  vagabonds  settled  here." — "  Ma- 
dam," says  Adams,  "your  ladyship  is  offended  with 
me,  I  protest,  without  any  reason.  This  couple  were 
desirous  to  consummate  long  ago,  and  I  dissuaded 
them  from  it ;  nay,  I  may  venture  to  say,  I  believe  I 
was  the  sole  cause  of  their  delaying  it." — "  Well," 
says  she,  "  and  you  did  very  wisely  and  honestly  too, 
notwithstanding  she  is  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
parish." — "And  now,  madam,"  continued  he,  "  I 
only  perform  my  office  to  Mr.  Joseph." — "Pray, 
don't  mister  such  fellows  to  me,"  cries  the  lady. 
"  He,"  said  the  parson,  "  with  the  consent  of  Fanny, 
before  my  face  put  in  the  bans." — "  Yes,"  answered 
the  lady,  "  I  suppose  the  slut  is  forward  enough  ; 
Slipslop  tells  me  how  her  head  runs  upon  fellows  ; 
that  is  one  of  her  beauties,  I  suppose.  But  if  they 
have  put  in  the  bans,  I  desire  you  will  publish  them 
no  more  without  my  orders." — "  Madam,"  cries 
Adams,  "  if  any  one  puts  in  sufficient  caution,  and 
assigns  a  proper  reason  against  them,  I  am  willing  to 
surcease." — "  I  tell  you  a  reason,"  says  she  :  "  he  is 
a  vagabond,  and  he  shall  not  settle  here,  and  bring 
a  nest  of  beggars  into  the  parish  ;  it  will  make  us 
but  little  amends  that  they  will  be  beauties." — 
"  Madam,"  answered  Adams,  "  with  the  utmost 
submission  to  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  informed 
by  lawyer  Scout  that  any  person  who  serves  a  year 
gains  a  settlement  in  the  parish  where  he  serves." 
— "  Lawyer  Scout,"  replied  the  lady,  "  is  an  impu- 
dent coxcomb ;  I  will  have  no  lawyer  Scout  inter- 
fere with  me.  I  repeat  to  you  again,  I  will  have  no 
more  incumbrances  brought  on  us :  so  I  desire  you  will 
proceed  no  farther." — "  Madam,"  returned  Adams, 
"  I  would  obey  your  ladyship  in  everything  that  is 
lawful;  but  surely  the  parties  being  poor  is  no 
reason  against  their  marrying.  God  forbid  there 
should  be  any  such  law  !  The  poor  have  little  share 
enough  of  this  world  already  ;  it  would  be  barbarous 
indeed  to  deny  them  the  common  privileges  and 
innocent  enjoyments  which  nature  indulges  to  the 
animal  creation." — "  Since  you  understand  yourself 
no  better,"  cries  the  lady,  "nor  the  respect  due 
from  such  as  you  to  a  woman  of  my  distinction,  than 
to  affront  my  ears  by  such  loose  discourse,  I  shall 
mention  but  one  short  word  ;  it  is  my  orders  to  you 
that  you  publish  these  bans  no  more ;  and  if  you 
dare,  I  will  recommend  it  to  your  master,  the  doctor, 
to  discard  you  from  his  service.  I  will,  sir,  not- 
withstanding your  poor  family ;  and  then  you  and 
the  greatest  beauty  in  the  parish  may  go  and  beg 
together." — "  Madam,"  answered  Adams,  "  I  know 
not  what  your  ladyship  means  by  the  terms  master 
and  service.  I  am  in  the  service  of  a  master  who 
will  never  discard  me  for  doing  my  duty  ;  and  if  the 
doctor  (for  indeed  I  have  never  been  able  to  pay  for 
a  licence)  thinks  proper  to  turn  me  from  my  cure, 
God  will  provide  me,  I  hope,  another.  At  least,  my 
family,  as  well  as  myself,  have  hands ;  and  he  will 
prosper,  I  doubt  not,  our  endeavours  to  get  our 
bread  honestly  with  them.  Whilst  my  conscience  is 
pure,  I  shall  never  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me." 
— "I  condemn  my  humility,"  said  the  lady,  "for 
demeaning  myself  to  converse  with  you  so  long.  I 
shall  take  other  measures ;  for  I  see  you  are  a  con- 
federate with  them.  But  the  sooner  you  leave  me 
the  better ;  and  I  shall  give  orders  that  my  doors 
may  no  longer  be  open  to  you.  I  will  suffer  no 
parsons  who  run  about  the  country  with  beauties  to 
be  entertained  here." — "  Madam,"  said  Adams,  "  I 
shall  enter  into  no  persons'  doors  against  their  will : 
but  I  am  assured,  when  you  have  inquired  farther 
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into  this  matter,  you  will  applaud,  not  blame,  my 
proceeding;  and  so  I  humbly  take  my  leave:' 
which  he  did  with  many  bows,  or  at  least  many  at- 
tempts at  a  bow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'What  passed  between  the  lady  and  lawyer  Scout. 
IN  the  afternoon  the  lady  sent  for  Mr.  Scout,  whom 
she  attacked  most  violently  for  intermeddling  with 
her   servants,  which  he   denied,   and   indeed   with 
truth,  for  he  had  only  asserted  accidentally,  and  per- 
haps rightly,  that  a  year's  service  gained  a  settle- 
ment ;  and  so  far  he  owned  he  might  have  formerly 
informed  the  parson  and  believed  it  was  law.     "  I 
am  resolved,"  said  the  lady,  "  to  have  no  discarded 
servants  of  mine  settled  here  ;  and  so,  if  this  be  your 
law,  I  shall  send  to  another  lawyer."     Scout  said, 
"  If  she  sent  to  a  hundred  lawyers,  not  one  or  all  of 
them  could  alter  the  law.     The  utmost  that  was  in 
the  power  of  a  lawyer  was  to  prevent  the  law  taking 
effect ;  and  that  he  himself  could  do  for  her  ladyship 
as  well  as  any  other ;  and  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  ma- 
dam, your  ladyship,  not  being  conversant  in  these 
matters,  hath  mistaken  a  difference ;  for  I  asserted  only 
that  a  man  who  served  a  year  was  settled.     Now 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  being  settled  in 
law  and  settled  in  fact ;  and  as  I  affirmed  generally 
he  was  settled,  and  law  is  preferable  to  fact,  my  settle- 
ment must  be  understood  in  law  and  not  in  fact.    And 
suppose,  madam,  we  admit  he  was  settled  in  law,  what 
use  will  they  make  of  it  t  how  doth  that  relate  to  fact  1 
He  is  not  settled  in  fact ;  and  if  he  be  not  settled 
in   fact,  he  is  not  an  inhabitant ;  and  if  he  is   not 
an  inhabitant,  he  is   not  of  this  parish  ;  and  then 
undoubtedly  he  ought   not  to  be   published  here  ; 
for  Mr.  Adams  hath  told  me  your  ladyship's  plea- 
sure, and  the  reason,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  to 
prevent  burdening  us  with  the  poor  ;  we  have  too 
many  already,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  act 
to  hang  or  transport  half  of  them.     If  we  can  prove 
in  evidence  that  he  is  not  settled  in  fact,  it  is  another 
matter.     What  I  said  to  Mr.  Adams  was  on  a  sup- 
position that  he  was  settled  in  fact ;  and  indeed,  if 
that  was  the  case,  I  should  doubt." — "  Don't  tell  me 
your  facts   and  your  ifs,"  said  the  lady  ;   "  I  don't 
understand  your  gibberish  ;  you  take  too  much  upon 
you,  and  are  very  impertinent,  in  pretending  to  di- 
rect in  this  parish ;  and  you  shall  be  taught  better,  I 
assure  you,  you  shall.     But  as  to  the  wench,  I  am 
resolved  she  shall  not  settle  here  ;  I  will  not  suffer 
such  beauties  as  these  to  produce  children  for  us  to 
keep." — "  Beauties,  indeed !  your  ladyship  is  pleased 
to  be  merry,"  answered  Scout. — "  Mr.  Adams  de- 
scribed her  so  to  me,"  said  the  lady.     "  Pray,  what 
sort   of  dowdy  is  it,    Mr.   Scout  V' — "  The  ugliest 
creature  almost  I  ever  beheld  ;  a  poor  dirty  drab  ; 
your  ladyship  never  saw  such  a  wretch." — "Well,  but 
dear  Mr.  Scout,  let  her  be  what  she  will,  these  ugly 
women  will  bring  children,  you  know  ;  so  that  we 
must  prevent  the  marriage." — "  True,  madam,"  re- 
plied    Scout,    "  for    the   subsequent    marriage   co- 
operating with    the  law  will   carry  law  into    fact. 
When  a  man  is  married  he  is  settled  in  fact,  and 
then  he  is  not  removeable.     I  will  see  Mr.  Adams, 
and  I  make  no  'doubt  of  prevailing  with  him.     His 
only  objection  is,  doubtless,  that  he  shall  lose  his 
fee  ;  but  that  being  once  made  easy,  as  it  shall  be,  I 
am  confident  no  farther  objection  will  remain.     No, 
no,  it  is  impossible  ;  but  your  ladyship  can't  dis- 
commend his  unwillingness  to  depart  from  his  fee. 
Every  man  ought  to  ha\e  a  proper  value  for  his  fee. 
As   to    the    matter   in   question,    if    your    ladyship 
pleases  to  employ  me  in  it,  I  will  venture  to  promise 


you  success.  The  laws  of  this  land  are  not  so  vul- 
gar to  permit  a  mean  fellow  to  contend  with  one  of 
your  ladyship's  fortune.  We  have  one  sure  card, 
which  is,  to  carry  him  before  justice  Frolick,  who, 
upon  hearing  your  ladyship's  name,  will  commit 
him  without  any  farther  questions.  As  for  the  dirty 
slut,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ;  for,  if  we 
get  rid  of  the  fellow,  the  ugly  jade  will — " — "  Take 
what  measures  you  please,  good  Mr.  Scout," 
answered  the  lady  :  "  but  I  wish  you  could  rid  the 
parish  of  both ;  for  Slipslop  tells  me  such  stories  of 
this  wench,  that  I  abhor  the  thoughts  of  her ;  and, 
though  you  say  she  is  such  an  ugly  slut,  yet  you 
know,  dear  Mr.  Scout,  these  forward  creatures,  who 
run  after  men,  will  always  find  some  as  forward  as 
themselves  ;  so  that,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  beg- 
gars, we  must  get  rid  of  her." — "  Your  ladyship  is 
very  much  in  the  right,"  answered  Scout ;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  the  law  is  a  little  deficient  in  giving  us 
any  such  power  of  prevention  ;  however,  the  justice 
will  stretch  it  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  oblige  your 
ladyship.  To  say  truth,  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country  that  he  is  in  the  commission,  for  he  hath 
taken  several  poor  off  our  hands  that  the  law  would 
never  lay  hold  on.  I  know  some  justices  who  think 
as  much  of  committing  a  man  to  Bridewell  as  his 
lordship  at  'size  would  of  hanging  him  ;  but  it  would 
do  a  man  good  to  see  his  worship,  our  justice,  com- 
mit a  fellow  to  Bridewell,  he  takes  so  much  pleasure 
in  it ;  and  when  once  we  ha'um  there,  we  seldom 
hear  any  more  o'um.  He's  either  starved  or  eat  up 
by  vermin  in  a  month's  time." — Here  the  arrival  of 
a  visitor  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  Mr. 
Scout,  having  undertaken  the  cause  and  promised 
it  success,  departed. 

This  Scout  was  one  of  those  fellows  who,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  being  bred  to  it,  take 
upon  them,  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  to 
act  as  lawyers  in  the  country,  and  are  called  so. 
They  are  the  pests  of  society,  and  a  scandal  to  a 
profession,  to  which  indeed  they  do  not  belong,  and 
which  owes  to  such  kind  of  rascallions  the  ill-will 
which  weak  persons  bear  towards  it.  With  this 
fellow,  to  whom  a  little  before  she  would  not  have 
condescended  to  have  spoken,  did  a  certain  passion 
for  Joseph,  and  the  jealousy  and  the  disdain  of  poor 
innocent  Fanny,  betray  the  lady  Booby  into  a 
familiar  discourse,  in  which  she  inadvertently  con- 
firmed many  hints  with  which  Slipslop,  whose  gal- 
lant he  was,  had  pre-acquainted  him  ;  and  whence 
he  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  assert  those  severe 
falsehoods  of  little  Fanny  which  possibly  the  reader 
might  not  have  been  well  able  to  account  for  if  we 
had  not  thought  proper  to  give  him  this  information. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  short  chapter,  but  very  full  of  matter;    particularly  the 

arrival  of  Mr.  Booby  and  his  lady. 

ALL  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  the  lady  Booby 
passed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  her  mind  was  dis- 
tracted and  her  soul  tossed  up  and  down  by  many 
turbulent  and  opposite  passions.  She  loved,  hated, 
pitied,  scorned,  admired,  -despised  the  same  person 
by  fits,  which  changed  in  a  very  short  interval.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  which  happened  to  be  a  holiday, 
she  went  to  church,  where,  to  her  surprise,  Mr. 
Adams  published  the  bans  again  with  as  audible  a 
voice  as  before.  It  was  lucky  for  her  that,  as  there 
was  no  sermon,  she  had  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  returning  home  to  vent  her  rage,  which  she  could 
not  have  concealed  from  the  congregation  five 
minutes ;  indeed,  it  was  not  then  very  numerous, 
the  assembly  consisting  of  no  more  than  Adams,  his 
clerk,  his  wife,  the  lady,  and  one  of  her  servants 
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At  her  return  she  met  Slipslop,  who  accosted  her  in 
these  words  : — "  O  meam,  what  doth  your  ladyship 
think  !  To  be  sure,  lawyer  Scout  hath  carried  Joseph 
and  Fanny  both  before  the  justice.  All  the  parish 
are  in  tears,  and  say  they  will  certainly  be  hanged  ; 
for  nobody  knows  Avhat  it  is  for." — "  I  suppose  they 
•leserve  it,"  says  the  lady.  "Why  dost  thon  mention 
such  wretches  to  me  t" — "  O  dear  madam !"  '  an- 
swered Slipslop,  "  is  it  not  a  pity  such  a  graceless 
young  man  should  die  a  virulent  death  1  I  hope 
the  judge  will  take  commensuration  on  his  youth. 
As  for  Fanny,  I  don't  think  it  signifies  much  what 
becomes  of  her  ;  and  if  poor  Joseph  hath  done  any- 
thing, I  could  venture  to  swear  she  traduced  him  to 
it :  few  men  ever  come  to  fragrant  punishment,  but 
by  those  nasty  creatures,  which  are  a  scandal  to  our 
sect."  The  lady  was  no  more  pleased  at  this  news, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  than  Slipslop  herself;  for, 
though  she  wished  Fanny  far  enough,  she  did  not 
desire  the  removal  of  Joseph,  especially  with  her. 
She  was  puzzled  how  to  act  or  what  to  say  on  this 
occasion,  when  a  coach  and  six  drove  into  the  court, 
and  a  servant  acquainted  her  with  the  arrival  of  her 
nephew  Booby  and  his  lady.  She  ordered  them  to 
be  conducted  into*  a  drawing-room,  whither  she 
presently  repaired,  having  composed  her  counte- 
nance as  well  as  she  could,  and  being  a  little  satis- 
fied that  the  wedding  would  by  these  means  be  at 
least  interrupted,  and  that  she  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  any  resolution  she  might  take,  for 
which  she  saw  herself  provided  with  an  excellent 
instrument  in  Scout 

The  lady  Booby  apprehended  her  servant  had 
made  a  mistake  when  he  mentioned  Mr.  Booby's 
lady ;  for  she  had  never  heard  of  his  marriage  :  but 
how  great  was  her  surprise  when,  at  her  entering 
the  room,  her  nephew  presented  his  wife  to  her ! 
saying,  "  Madam,  this  is  that  charming  Pamela,  of 
whom  I  am  convinced  you  have  heard  so  much." 
The  lady  received  her  with  more  civility  than  he 
expected ;  indeed  with  the  utmost  ;  for  she  was 
perfectly  polite,  nor  had  any  vice  inconsistent  with 
good-breeding.  They  passed  some  little  time  in 
ordinary  discourse,  when  a  servant  came  and.  whis- 
pered Mr.  Booby,  who  presently  told  the  ladies  he 
must  desert  them  a  little  on  some  business  of  con- 
sequence ;  and,  as  their  discourse  during  his  absence 
would  afford  little  improvement  or  entertainment 
to  the  reader,  we  will  leave  them  for  a  while  to  at- 
tend Mr.  Booby. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  justice  business ;  curious  precedents  of  depositions, 
and  other  matters  necessary  to  he  perused  by  all  justices  of 
the  peace  and  their  clerks. 

THE  young  squire  and  his  lady  were  no  sooner 
alighted  from  their  coach  than  the  servants  began 
to  inquire  after  Mr.  Joseph,,  from  whom  they  said 
their  lady  had  not  heard  a  word,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, since  he  had  left  lady  Booby's-.  Upon  this 
they  were  instantly  informed  of  what  had  lately 
happened,  with  which  they  hastily  acquainted  their 
master,  who  took  an  immediate  resolution  to  go 
himself,  and  endeavour  to  restore  his  Pamela  her 
brother,  before  she  even  knew  she  had  lost  him. 

The  justice  before  whom  the  criminals  were  car- 
ried, and  who  lived  within  a  short  mile  of  the  lady's 
house,  was  luckily  Mr.  Booby's  acquaintance,  by 
his  having  an  estate  in  his  neighbourhood.  Order- 
ing therefore  his  horses  to  his  coach,  he  set  out  for 
the  judgment-seat,*  and  arrived  when  the  justice 
had  almost  finished  his  business.  He  was  con- 
ducted into  a  hall,  where  he  was  acquainted  that 


his  worship  would  wait  on  him  in  a  moment ;  for 
he  had  only  a  man  and  a  woman  to  commit  to 
bridewell  first.  As  he  was  now  convinced  he  had 
not  a  minute  to  lose,  he  insisted  on  the  servant's 
introducing  him  directly  into  the  room  where  the 
justice  was  then  executing  his  office,  as  he  called  it. 
Being  brought  thither,  and  the  first  compliments 
being  passed  between  the  squire  and  his  worship, 
the  former  asked  the  latter  what  crime  those  two 
young  people  had  been  guilty  of  1  "  No  great  crime," 
answered  the  justice ;  "  I  have  only  ordered  them 
to  bridewell  for  a  month."  "  But  what  is  their 
crime  1"  repeated  the  squire.  "  Larceny,  an't  please 
your  honour,"  said  Scout.  "Ay,"  says  the  justice, 
"  a  kind  of  felonious  larcenous  thing.  I  believe  I 
must  order  them  a  little  correction  too,  a  little  strip- 
ping and  whipping."  (Poor  Fanny,  who  had  hither- 
to supported  all  with  the  thoughts  of  Joseph's  com- 
pany, trembled  at  that  sound  ;  but,  indeed,  without 
reason,  for  none  but  the  devil  himself  would  have 
executed  such  a  sentence  on  her.)  "  Still,"  said 
the  squire,  "  I  am  ignorant  of  the  crime — the  fact 
I  mean."  "  Why,  there  it  is  in  peaper,"  answered 
the  justice,  showing  him  a  deposition  which,  in 
the  absence  of  his  clerk,  he  had  writ  himself,  of 
which  we  have  with  great  difficulty  procured  an 
authentic  copy ;  and  here  it  follows  verbatim  et  li- 
teratim : — 

The  depusition  of  James  Scout,  layer,  and  Thomas  Trotter,  yeo- 
man, taken  before  me,  one  nf  his  magesly's  justasses  vf  the 
piece  far  Zumerse.tshire. 

"  THESE  deponants  saith,  and  first  Thomas  Trotter  for  him- 
self saith,  that  on  the  of  this  instant  October,  being  Sab- 
bath-day, between  the  ours  of  2  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  he 
zeed  Joseph  Andrews  and  Francis  Goodwill  walk  akross  a 
certane  felde  belunging  to  layer  Scout,  and  out  of  the  path 
which  ledes  thru  the  said  felde,  and  there  he  zcdc  Joseph  An- 
drews with  a  nife  cut  one  hasel  twig,  of  the  value,  as  he  be- 
lieves, of  three  half-pence,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  he  saith  that 
the  said  Francis  Goodwill  was  likewise  walking  on  the  grass 
out  of  the  said  path  in  the  said  felde,  and  did  receive  und 
karry  in  her  hand  the  said  twig,  and  so  was  comfarling,  ead- 
ing,  and  abating  to  the  said  Joseph  therein.  And  the  sa'd 
James  Scout  for  himself  says  that  he  verily  believes  the  said 
twig  to  be  his  own  proper  twig,"  &c. 

"  Jesu !"  said  the  squire,  "  would  you  commit 
two  persons  to  bridewell  for  a  twigf  "  Yes,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  and  with  great  lenity  too ;  for  if  we 
had  called  it  a  young  tree,  they  would  have  been 
both  hanged."  "  Harkee,"  said  the  justice,  taking 
aside  the  squire;  "  I  should  not  have  been  so  severe 
on  this  occasion,  but  lady  Booby  desires  to  get 
them  out  of  the  parish  ;  so  lawyer  Scout  will  give 
the  constable  orders  to  let  them  run  away,  if  they 
please  :  but  it  seems  they  intend  to  marry  together, 
and  the  lady  hath  no  other  means,  as  they  are 
legally  settled  there,  to  prevent  their  bringing  ari 
incumbrance  on  her  own  parish."  "  Well,"  said 
the  squire,  "  I  will  take  care  my  aunt  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied in  this  point;  and  likewise  I  promise  you, 
Joseph  here  shall  never  be  any  incumbrance  on  her. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  therefore,  if,  instead  of 
bridewell,  you  will  commit  them  to  my  custody." 
"  O  !  to  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  desire  it,"  answered  the 
justice;  and  without  more  ado  Joseph  and  F:nmy 
were  delivered  over  to  squire  Booby,  whom  Joseph 
very  well  knew,  but  little  guessed  how  nearly  lie 
was  related  to  him.  The  justice  burnt  his  mittimus, 
the  constable  was  sent  about  his  business,  the  lawyer 
made  no  complaint  for  want  of  justice  ;  and  the  pri- 
soners, with  exulting  hearts,  gave  a  thousand  thanks 
to  his  honour  Mr.  Booby  ;  who  did  not  intend  their 
obligations  to  him  should  cease  here;  for,  ordering 
his  man  to  produce  a  cloak-bag,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  brought  from  lady  Booby's  on  purpose, 
he  desired  the  justice  that  he  might  have  Joseph 
with  him  into  a  room  ;  where,  ordering  a  servant 
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to  take  out  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  with  11  ten  and 
other  necessaries,  he  left  Joseph  to  dress  himself, 
who,  not  yet  knowing  the  cause  of  all  this  civility, 
excused  his  accepting  such  a  favour  as  long  as 
decently  he  could.  Whilst  Joseph  was  dressing, 
the  squire  repaired  to  the  justice,  whom  he  found 
talking  with  Fanny;  for,  during  the  examination, 
she  had  flopped  her  hat  over  her  eyes,  which  were 
also  bathed  in  tears,  and  had  by  that  means  con- 
cealed from  his  worship  what  might  perhaps  have 
rendered  the  arrival  of  "Mr.  Booby  unnecessary,  at 
least  for  herself.  The  justice  no  sooner  saw  her 
countenance  cleared  up,  and  her  bright  eyes  shining 
through  her  tears,  than  he  secretly  cursed  himself 
for  having  once  thought  of  bridewell  for  her.  He 
would  willingly  have  sent  his  own  wife  thither,  to 
have  had  Fanny  in  her  place.  And,  conceiving 
almost  at  the  same  instant  desires  and  schemes  to 
accomplish  them,  he  employed  the  minutes  whilst  the 
squire  was  absent  with  Joseph  in  assuring  her  how 
very  sorry  he  was  for  having  treated  her  so  roughly 
before  he  knew  her  merit ;  and  told  her,  that  since 
lady  Booby  was  unwilling  that  she  should  settle  in 
her  parish,  she  was  heartily  welcome  to  his,  where 
he  promised  her  his  protection,  adding  that  he  would 
take  Joseph  and  her  into  his  own  family,  if  she 
liked ;  which  assurance  he  confirmed  with  a  squeeze 
by  the  hand.  She  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and 
said,  "  She  would  acquaint  Joseph  with  the  offer, 
which  he  would  certainly  be  glad  to  accept ;  for  that 
lady  Booby  was  angry  with  them  both ;  though  she 
did  not  know  either  had  done  anything  to  offend 
her,  but  imputed  it  to  madam  Slipslop,  who  had 
always  been  her  enemy." 

The  squire  now  returned,  and  prevented  any  far- 
ther continuance  of  this  conversation  ;  and  the  jus- 
tice, out  of  a  pretended  respect  to  his  guest,  but  in 
reality  from  an  apprehension  of  a  rival  (for  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  marriage),  ordered  Fanny  into  the 
kitchen,  whither  she  gladly  retired;  nor  did  the 
squire,  who  declined  the  trouble  of  explaining  the 
whole  matter,  oppose  it. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  if  I  was  able,  which 
indeed  I  am  not,  to  relate  the  conversation"  between 
these  two  gentlemen,  which  rolled,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  entirely  on  the  subject  of  horse-racing. 
Joseph  was  soon  dressed  in  the  plainest  dress  he 
could  find,  which  was  a  blue  coat  and  breeches,  with 
a  gold  edging,  and  a  red  waistcoat  with  the  same  : 
and  as  this  suit,  which  was  rather  too  large  for  the 
squire,  exactly  fitted  him,  so  he  became  it  so  well,  and 
looked  so  genteel,  that  no  person  would  have  doubted 
its  being  as  well  adapted  to  his  quality  as  his  shape ; 

nor  have  suspected,  as  one  might,  when  my  lord , 

or  sir  ,  or  Mr.  ,  appear  in  lace  or  em- 
broidery, that  the  tailor's  man  wore  those  clothes 
home  on  his  back  which  he  should  have  carried 
under  his  arm. 

The  squire  now  took  leave  of  the  justice  ;  and, 
calling  for  Fanny,  made  her  and  Joseph,  against 
their  wills,  get  into  the  coach  with  him,  which  he 
then  ordered  to  drive  to  lady  Booby's.  It  had 
moved  a  few  yards  only,  when  the  squire  asked 
Joseph  if  he  knew  who  that  man  was  crossing  the 
field  ;  for,  added  he,  I  never  saw  one  take  such 
strides  before.  Joseph  answered  eagerly,  "  O,  sir, 
it  is  parson  Adams !"  "  O  la,  indeed,  and  so  it  is," 
said  Fanny ;  '•  poor  man,  he  is  coming  to  do  what 
he  could  for  us.  Well,  he  is  the  worthiest  best- 
natured  creature." — "Ay,"  said  Joseph;  "God 
bless  him !  for  there  is  not  such  another  in  the  uni- 
verse." "  The  best  creature  living  sure,"  cries 
Fanny.  "  Is  he  1 "  says  the  squire  ;  "  then  I  am 
resolved  to  have  the  best  creature  living  in  my 


coach  ;"  and  so  saying,  he  ordered  it  to  stop,  whilst 
Joseph,  at  his  request,  halloed  to  the  parson,  who, 
well  knowing  his  voice,  made  all  the  haste  imagin- 
able, and  soon  came  up  with  them.  He  was  desired 
by  the  master,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ter at  his  figure,  to  mount  into  the  coach,  which  he 
with  many  thanks  refused,  saying  he  could  walk  by 
its  side,  and  he  'd  -warrant  he  kept  up  with  it ;  but 
he  was  at  length  over-prevailed  on.  The  squire 
now  acquainted  Joseph  with  his  marriage  ;  but  he 
might  have  spared  himself  that  labour  ;  for  his  ser- 
vant, whilst  Joseph  was  dressing,  had  performed 
that  ofKce  before.  He  continued  to  express  the  vast 
happiness  he  enjoyed  in  his  sister,  and  the  value  he 
had  for  all  who  belonged  to  her.  Joseph  made  many 
bows,  and  expressed  as  many  acknowledgments : 
and  parson  Adams,  who  now  first  perceived  Joseph's 
new  apparel,  burst  into  tears  with  joy,  and  fell  to 
rubbing  his  hands  and  snapping  his  fingers  as  if  he 
had  been  mad. 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  lady  Booby's,  and 
the  squire,  desiring  them  to  wait  a  moment  in  the 
court,  walked  in  to  his  aunt,  and,  calling  her  out 
from  his  wife,  acquainted  her  with  Joseph's  arrival ; 
saying,  "  Madam,  as  I  have  married  a  virtuous  and 
worthy  woman,  I  am  resolved  to  own  her  relations, 
and  show  them  all  a  proper  respect ;  I  shall  think 
myself  therefore  infinitely  obliged  to  all  mine  who 
will  do  the  same.  It  is  true,  her  brother  hath  been 
your  servant,  but  he  is  now  become  my  brother ; 
and  I  have  one  happiness,  that  neither  his  character, 
his  behaviour,  or  appearance,  give  me  any  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  calling  him  so.  In  short,  he  is  now 
below,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  in  which  light  I 
intend  he  shall  hereafter  be  seen ;  and  you  will 
oblige  me  beyond  expression  if  you  will  admit  him 
to  be  of  our  party ;  for  I  know  it  will  give  great 
pleasure  to  my  wife,  though  she  will  not  men- 
tion it." 

This  was  a  stroke  of  fortune  beyond  the  lady  Boo- 
by's hopes  or  expectation ;  she  answered  him  eagerly, 
"  Nephew,  you  know  how  easily  I  am  prevailed  on 
to  do  anything  which  Joseph  Andrews  desires — 
Phoo,  I  mean  which  you  desire  me ;  and,  as  he  is  now 
your  relation,  I  cannot  refuse  to  entertain  him  as 
such."  The  squire  told  her  he  knew  his  obliga- 
tion to  her  for  her  compliance ;  and  going  three 
steps,  returned  and  told  her — he  had  one  more  favour, 
which  he  believed  she  would  easily  grant,  as  she  had 
accorded  him  the  former.  "  There  is  a  young  wo- 
man— " — "Nephew,"  says  she,  "don't  let' my 
good-nature  make  you  desire,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  to  impose  on  me.  Nor  think,  because  I 
have  with  so  much  condescension  agreed,  to  suffer 
your  brother-in-law  to  come  to  my  table,  that  I  will 
submit  to  the  company  of  all  my  own  servants,  and 
all  the  dirty  trollops  in  the  country."  "  Madam," 
answered  the  squire,  "  I  believe  you  never  saw  this 
young  creature.  I  never  beheld  such  sweetness 
and  innocence  joined  with  such  beauty,  and  -withal 
so  genteel."  "  Upon  my  soul  I  won't  admit  her," 
replied  the  lady  in  a  passion ;  "  the  whole  world 
shan't  prevail  on  me  ;  I  resent  even  the  desire  as  an 
affront,  and" The  squire,  who  knew  her  inflex- 
ibility, interrupted  her,  by  asking  pardon,  and  pro- 
mising not  to  mention  it  more.  He  then  returned 
to  Joseph,  and  she  to  Pamela.  He  took  Joseph 
aside,  and  told  him  he  would  carry  him  to  his  sister, 
but  could  not  prevail  as  yet  for  Fanny.  Joseph 
begged  that  he  might  see  his  sister  alone,  and  then 
be  with  his  Fanny ;  but  the  squire,  knowing  the 
pleasure  his  wife  would  have  in  her  brother's  com- 
pany, would  not  admit  it,  telling  Joseph  there  would 
be  nothing  in  so  short  an  absence  from  Fanny, 
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whilst  he  was  assured  of  her  safety ;  adding,  he  hoped 
he  could  not  so  easily  quit  a  sister  whom  he  had 
not  seen  so  long,  and  who  so  tenderly  loved  him. 
Joseph  immediately  complied ;  for  indeed  no  bro- 
ther could  love  a  sister  more  ;  and,  recommending 
Fanny,  who  rejoiced  that  she  was  not  to  go  before 
lady  Booby,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  attended 
the  squire  up  stairs,  whilst  Fanny  repaired  with  the 
parson  to  his  house,  where  she  thought  herself  se- 
cure of  a  kind  reception. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  which  you  are  desired  to  read  no  more  than  you  like. 
THE  meeting  between  Joseph  and  Pamela  was  not 
without  tears  of  joy  on  both  sides  ;  and  their  em- 
braces were  full  of  tenderness  and  affection.  They 
were,  however,  regarded  with  much  more  pleasure 
by  the  nephew  than  by  the  aunt,  to  whose  flame 
they  were  fuel  only ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  dress,  which  was  indeed  not  wanted  to 
set  off  the  lively  colours  in  which  Nature  had 
drawn  health,  strength,  comeliness,  and  youth.  In 
the  afternoon  Joseph,  at  their  request,  entertained 
them  with  an  account  of  his  adventures :  nor  could 
lady  Booby  conceal  her  dissatisfaction  at  those 
parts  in  which  Fanny  was  concerned,  especially 
when  Mr.  Booby  launched  forth  into  such  rapturous 
praises  of  her  beauty.  She  said,  applying  to  her 
niece,  that  she  wondered  her  nephew,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  marry  for  love,  should  think  such  a  sub- 
ject proper  to  amuse  his  wife  with ;  adding,  that, 
for  her  part,  she  should  be  jealous  of  a  husband 
who  spoke  so  warmly  in  praise  of  another  woman. 
Pamela  answered,  indeed,  she  thought  she  had 
cause  ;  but  it  was  an  instance  of  Mr.  Booby's  apt- 
ness to  see  more  beauty  in  women  than  they  were 
mistresses  of.  At  which  words  both  the  women 
fixed  their  eyes  on  two  looking-glasses  ;  and  lady 
Booby  replied,  that  men  were,  in  the  general,  very 
ill  judges  of  beauty ;  and  then,  whilst  both  con- 
templated only  their  own  faces,  they  paid  a  cross 
compliment  to  each  other's  charms.  "When  the 
hour  of  rest  approached,  which  the  lady  of  the  house 
deferred  as  long  as  decently  she  could,  she  informed 
Joseph  (whom  for  the  future  we  shall  call  Mr. 
Joseph,  he  having  as  good  a  title  to  that  appellation 
as  many  others — I  mean  that  incontested  one  of 
good  clothes)  that  she  had  ordered  a  bed  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him.  He  declined  this  favour  to  his 
utmost ;  for  his  heart  had  long  been  with  his  Fanny  ; 
but  she  insisted  on  his  accepting  it,  alleging  that 
the  parish  had  no  proper  accommodation  for  such 
a  person  as  he  was  now  to  esteem  himself.  The 
squire  and  his  lady  both  joining  with  her,  Mr.  Joseph 
was  at  last  forced  to  give  over  his  design  of  visiting 
Fanny  that  evening;  who,  on  her  side,  as  impa- 
tiently expected  him  till  midnight,  when,  in  com- 
placence to  Mr.  Adams's  family,  who  had  sat  up 
two  hours  out  of  respect  to  her,  she  retired  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep  ;  the  thoughts  of  her  love  kept  her 
waking,  and  his  not  returning  according  to  his 
promise  filled  her  with  uneasiness  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  assign  any  other  cause  than 
merely  that  of  being  absent  from  him. 

Mr.  Joseph  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  visited 
her  in  whom  his  soul  delighted.  She  no  sooner 
heard  his  voice  in  the  parson's  parlour  than  she 
leaped  from  her  bed,  and,  dressing  herself  in  a  few 
minutes,  went  down  to  him.  They  passed  two 
hours  with  inexpressible  happiness  together ;  and 
then,  having  appointed  Monday,  by  Mr.  Adams's 
permission,  for  tfieir  marriage,  Mr.  Joseph  returned, 
according  to  his  promise,  to  breakfast  at  the  lady 


Booby's,  with  whose  behaviour,  since  the  evening, 
we  shall  now  acquaint  the  reader. 

She  was  no  sooner  retired  to  her  chamber  than 
she  asked  Slipslop  "  What  she  thought  of  this 
wonderful  creature  her  nephew  had  married*?" — 
"  Madam!"  said  Slipslop,  not  yet  sufficiently  un- 
derstanding what  answer  she  was  to  make.  "  I  ask 
you,"  answered  the  lady,  "  what  you  think  of  the 
dowdy,  my  niece,  I  think  I  am  to  call  her"?"  Slip- 
slop, wanting  no  farther  hint,  began  to  pull  her  to 
pieces,  and  so  miserably  defaced  her,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  known 
the  person.  The  lady  gave  her  all  the  assistance 
she  could,  and  ended  with  saying,  "  I  think,  Slip- 
slop, you  have  done  her  justice  ;  but  yet,  bad  as  she 
is,  she  is  an  angel  compared  to  this  Fanny."  Slip- 
slop then  fell  on  Fanny,  whom  she  hacked  and  hewed 
in  the  like  barbarous  manner,  concluding  with  an 
observation  that  there  was  always  something  in  those 
low-life  creatures  which  must  externally  exstinguish 
them  from  their  betters.  "  Really,"  said  the  lady, 
"  I  think  there  is  one  exception  to  your  rule  ;  I  am 
certain  you  may  guess  who  I  mean." — "  Not  I, 
upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Slipslop.  "  I  mean 
a  young  fellow  ;  sure  you  are  the  dullest  wretch," 
said  the  lady.  "  O  la !  I  am  indeed.  Yes,  truly 
madam,  he  is  an  accession,"  answered  Slipslop. 
"  Ay,  is  he  not,  Slipslop1?"  returned  the  lady.  "  Is 
he  not  so  genteel  that  a  prince  might,  without  a 
blush,  acknowledge  him  for  his  sonl  His  behaviour 
is  such  that  would  not  shame  the  best  education. 
He  borrows  from  his  station  a  condescension  in 
everything  to  his  superiors,  yet  unattended  by  that 
mean  servility  which  is  called  good  behaviour  in 
such  persons.  Everything  he  doth  hath  no  mark 
of  the  base  motive  of  fear,  but  visibly  shows  some 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  carries  with  it  tne  per- 
suasion of  love.  And  then  for  his  virtues :  such 
piety  to  his  parents,  such  tender  affection  to  his 
sister,  fuch  integrity  in  his  friendship,  such  bravery, 
such  goodness,  that,  if  he  had  been  bom  a  gentle- 
man, hig  wife  would  have  possessed  the  most  in- 
valuable blessing." — "  To  be  sure,  ma'am,"  says 
Slipslop.  "  But  as  he  is,"  answered  the  lady,  "  if 
he  had  a  thousand  more  good  qualities,  it  must  render 
a  woman  of  fashion  contemptible  even  to  be  sus- 
pected of  thinking  of  him ;  yes,  I  should  despise 
myself  for  such  a  thought." — "  To  be  sure,  ma'am," 
said  Slipslop.  "  And  why  to  be  sure  1"  replied  the 
lady  ;  "  thou  art  always  one's  echo.  Is  he  not  more 
worthy  of  affection  than  a  dirty  country  clown, 
though  born  of  a  family  as  old  as  the  flood  1  or  an 
idle  worthless  rake,  or  little  puisny  beau  of  qua';ty  ? 
And  yet  these  we  must  condemn  ourselves  to,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  world  ;  to  shun 
the  contempt  of  others,  we  must  ally  ourselves  to 
those  we  despise  ;  we  must  prefer  birth,  title,  and 
fortune,  to  real  merit.  It  is  a  tyraiu;y  of  custom,  a 
tyranny  we  must  comply  with  ;  for  w  people  <,f 
fashion  are  the  slaves  of  custom." — "  Marry  come 
up  !"  said  Slipslop,  who  now  knew  well  which  part 
to  take.  "  If  I  was  a  woman  of  your  ladyship's 
fortune  and  quality,  1  would  be  a  slave  to  nobody." 
— "  Me,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  speaking  if  a  young 
woman  of  fashion,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
world,  should  happen  to  like  such  a  fellow. — Me, 

indeed  !    I  hope  thou  dost  not  imagine" "  No, 

ma'am,  to  be  sure,"  cries  Slipslop.  "No!  what 
nol"  cried  the  lady.  "Thou  art  always  ready  to 
answer  before  thou  hast  heard  one.  So  far  I  must 
allow  he  is  a  charming  fellow.  Mo,  indeed  !  No, 
Slipslop,  all  thoughts  of  men  are  over  with  inc.  I 
have  lost  a  husband  who — but  if  I  should  reflect  I 
should  run  mad.  My  future  case  must  depend  upon 
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forgetfulness.      Slipslop,  let  me  hear  some  of  thy 
nonsense,  to  turn  my  thoughts  another  way.     "What 
dost  thou  think  of  Mr.  Andrews  1" — "  Why  I  think," 
says  Slipslop,  "  he  is  the  handsomest,  most  properest 
man  I  ever  saw  ;  and  if  I  was  a  lady  of  the  greatest 
degree  it  would  be  well  for  some  folks.     Your  lady- 
ship may  talk  of  custom,  if  you  please :    but  I  am 
coufidous    there    is    no    more   comparison   between 
young  Mr.  Andrews  and  most  of  the  young  gentle- 
men who  come  to  your  ladyship's  house  in  London ; 
a  parcel  of  whipper-snapper  sparks  :  I  would  sooner 
marry  our  old  parson  Adams.     Never  tell  me  what 
people  say,  whilst  I  am  happy  in  the  arms  of  him 
I  love.     Some  folks  rail  against  other  folks  because 
other  folks  have  what  some  folks  would  be  glad  of." 
— "  And  so,"   answered  the  lady,    "  if  you  was  a 
woman  of  condition,  you  would  really  marry  Mr. 
Andrews?" — "Yes,   I    assure   your  ladyship,"  re- 
plied Slipslop,    "  if  he  would  have  me." — "  Fool, 
idiot !"  cries  the  lady  ;  "  if  he  would  have  a  woman 
of    fashion  !    is   that   a   question  i " — "  No,    truly, 
madam,"  said  Slipslop,  "  I  believe  it  would  be  none 
if  Fanny  was  out  of  the  way  ;    and  I  am  confidous, 
if  I   was  in  your  ladyship's  place,   and   liked    Mr. 
Joseph  Andrews,  she  should  not  stay  in  the' parish 
a  moment.      I   am  sure  lawyer  Scout  would  send 
her    a-packing    if    your    ladyship    would    but    say 
the   word."      This   last  speech    of   Slipslop    raised 
a    tempest    in    the    mind    of    her   mistress.      She 
feared  Scout  had  betrayed  her,  or  rather  that  she 
had  betrayed   herself.      After  some  silence,  and  a 
double  change  of  her  complexion,  first  to  pale  and 
then  to  red,  she  thus  spoke :  "  I  am  astonished  at 
the  liberty  you  give  your  tongue.     Would  you  in- 
sinuate that  I  employed  Scout  against  this  wench  on 
account  of  the   fellow  !" — "  La,  ma'am,"  said  Slip- 
slop, frighted  out  of  her  wits,   "  I  assassinate  such 
a  thing!" — "  I  think  you  dare  not,"  answered  the 
lady ;  ««  I  believe  my  conduct  may  defy  malice  itself 
to  assert  so  cursed  a  slander.     If  I  had  ever  disco- 
vered any  wantonness,  any  lightness  in  my  behavi- 
our ;  if  I  had  followed  the  example  of  some  whom 
thou  hast,  I  believe,  seen,  in  allowing  myself  inde- 
cent liberties,   even  with  a  husband ;  but7  the  dear 
man  who  is  gone"  (here she  began  to  sob),  "was  he 
alive  again"  (then  she  produced  tears),  "  could  not 
upbraid  me  with  any  one  act  of  tenderness  or  passion. 
No,  Slipslop,  all  the  time  I  cohabited  with  him  he 
never  obtained  even  a  kiss  from  me  without  my  ex- 
pressing reluctance  in  the  granting  it.     I  am  sure  he 
himself  never   suspected    how  much  I    loved  him. 
Since  his  death,  thou  knowest,  though  it  is  almost 
six  weeks  (it  wants  but  a  day)  ago,   I  have  not  ad- 
mitted one  visitor  till  this  fool  my  nephew  arrived. 
I  have  confined  myself  quite  to  one  party  of  friends. 
And   can   such  a    conduct    as  this  fear   to ,  be    ar- 
raigned 1    To  be  accused,  not  only  of  a  passion  which 
I  have  always  despised,  but  of  fixing  it  on  such  an 
object,   a  creature  so  much  beneath"  my  notice !" — 
"  Lpon  my  word,  ma'am,"  says  Slipslop,  "  I  do  not 
understand  your  ladyship  ;  nor   know  I  anything  of 
the  matter." — "  I  believe  indeed  thou  dost  not  un- 
derstand me.     Those  are  delicacies  which  exist  only 
in  superior  minds  ;  thy  coarse  ideas  cannot  compre- 
hend them.    Thou  art  a  low  creature,  of  the  Andrews 
breed,  a  reptile  of  a  lower  order,  a  weed  that  grows 
in  the  common  garden  of  the  creation." — "  I  assure 
your  ladyship,"  says  Slipslop,  whose  passions  were 
almost  of  as  high  an  order  as  her  lady's,  "  I  have  no 
more  to  do  with  Common  Garden  than  other  folks. 
Really,   your  ladyship  talks  of  servants  as  if  they 
were  not  born  of  the  Christian  specious.     Servants 
have  flesh  and  blood  as  well   as  quality ;  and  Mr. 
Andrews  himself  is  a  proof  that  they  have  as  good, 


i  if  not  better.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  can't  per- 
ceive my  dears*  are  coarser  than  other  people's  ;  and 
I  am  sure,  if  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  dear  of  mine,  I 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  him  in  company  with  gen- 
tlemen ;  for  whoever  hath  seen  him  in  his  new 
clothes  must  confess  he  looks  as  much  like  a  gentle- 
man as  anybody.  Coarse,  quotha  !  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  the  poor  young  fellow  run  down  neither  ;  for  I 
will  say  this,  I  never  heard  him  say  an  ill  word  of 
anybody  in  his  life.  I  am  sure  his  coarseness  doth 
not  lie  in  his  heart,  for  he  is  the  best-natured  man  in 
the  world  ;  and  as  for  his  skin,  it  is  no  coarser  than 
other  people's,  I  am  sure.  His  bosom,  when  a  bov, 
was  as  white  as  driven  snow  ;  and,  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  hairs,  is  so  still.  'Ifackins!  if  I  was 
Mrs.  Andrews,  with  a  hundred  a-year,  I  should  not 
envy  the  best  she  who  wears  a  head.  A  woman  that 
could  not  oe  happy  with  such  a  man  ought  never  to 
be  so ;  for  if  he  can't  make  a  woman  happy,  I  never 
yet  beheld  the  man  who  could.  I  say  again,  I  wish  I 
was  a  great  lady  for  his  sake.  I  believe,  when  I  had 
made  a  gentleman  of  him,  he  "d  behave  so  that  no- 
body should  deprecate  what  I  had  done  ;  and  1  fancy 
few  would  venture  to  tell  him  he  was  no  gentleman, 
to  his  face,  nor  to  mine  neither."  At  which  words, 
taking  up  the  candles,  she  asked  her  mistress,  who 
had  been  some  time  in  her  bed,  if  she  had  any 
farther  commands  ?  who  mildly  answered,  she  had 
none ;  and,  telling  her  she  was  a  comical  creature, 
bid  her  good  night. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Philosophical  reflections,  the  like  not  to  be  found  in  auy  liuht 
French  romance.     Mr.  Booby's  grave  advice  to  Joseph,  and 
Fanny's  encounter  with  a  beau. 

HABIT,  my  good  reader,  hath  so  vast  a  prevalence 
over  the  human  mind,  that  there  is  scarce  anything 
too  strange  or  too  strong  to  be  asserted  of  it.  The 
story  of  the  miser,  who,  from  long  accustoming  to 
cheat  others,  came  at  last  to  cheat  himself,  and  with 
great  delight  and  triumph  picked  his  own  pocket  of  a 
guinea  to  convey  to  his  hoard,  is  not  impossible  or 
improbable.  In  like  manner  it  fares  with  the  prac- 
tisers  of  deceit,  who,  from  having  long  deceived  their 
acquaintance,  gain  at  last  a  power  of  deceiving  them- 
selves, and  acquire  that  very  opinion  (however  false) 
of  their  own  abilities,  excellencies,  and  virtues,  into 
which  they  have  for  years  perhaps  endeavoured  to 
betray  their  neighbours.  Now,  reader,  to  apply  this 
observation  to  my  present  purpose,  thou  must  know, 
that  as  the  passion  generally  called  love  exercises 
most  of  the  talents  of  the  female  or  fair  world,  so  in 
this  they  now  and  then  discover  a  small  inclination 
to  deceit ;  for  which  thou  wilt  not  be  angry  with  the 
beautiful  creatures  when  thou  hast  considered  that 
at  the  age  of  seven,  or  something  earlier,  miss  is  in- 
structed by  her  mother  that  master  is  a  very  mon- 
strous kind  of  animal,  who  will,  if  she  suffers  him  to 
come  too  near  her,  infallibly  eat  her  up  and  grind 
tier  to  pieces  :  that,  so  far  from  kissing  or  toying 
with  him  on  her  own  accord,  she  must  not  admit 
him  to  kiss  or  toy  with  her :  and,  lastlv,  that  she 
must  never  have  any  affection  towards  him  ;  for  if 
she  should,  all  her  friends  in  petticoats  would  esteem 
her  a  traitress,  point  at  her,  and  hunt  her  out  of 
their  society.  These  impressions,  being  first  received, 
are  farther  and  deeper  inculcated  by  their  school- 
mistresses and  companions ;  so  that  by  the  age  of 
ten  they  have  contracted  such  a  dread  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  above-named  monster,  that  whenever 
they  see  him  they  fly  from  him  as  the  innocent  hare 
doth  from  the  greyhound.  Hence,  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  they  entertain  a  mighty  antipathy 
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to  master  ;  they  resolve,  and  frequently  profess,  that 
they  will  never  have  any  commerce  with  him,  and 
entertain  fond  hopes  of  passing  their  lives  out  of  his 
reach,  of  the  possibility  of  which  they  have  so  visible 
an  example  in  their  good  maiden  aunt.  But  when 
they  arrive  at  this  period,  and  have  now  passed  their 
second  climacteric,  when  their  wisdom,  grown  riper, 
begins  to  see  a  little  farther,  and,  from  almost  daily 
falling  in  master's  way,  to  apprehend  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  out  of  it ;  and  when  they  observe 
him  look  often  at  them,  and  sometimes  very  eagerly 
and  earnestly  too  (for  the  monster  seldom  takes  any 
notice  of  them  till  at  this  age),  they  then  begin  to 
think  of  their  danger  ;  and,  as  they  perceive  they  can- 
not easily  avoid  him,  the  wiser  part  bethink  them- 
selves of  .providing  by  other  means  for  their  security. 
They  endeavour,  by  all  methods  they  can  invent,  to 
render  themselves  so  amiable  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  have  110  inclination  to  hurt  them  ;  in  which 
they  generally  succeed  so  well,  that  his  eyes,  by 
frequent  languishing,  soon  lessen  their  idea  of  his 
fierceness,  and  so  far  abate  their  fears,  that  they  ven- 
ture to  parley  with  him ;  and  when  they  perceive 
him  so  different  from  what  he  hath  been  described, 
all  gentleness,  softness,  kindness,  tenderness,  fond- 
ness, their  dreadful  apprehensions  vanish  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  now  (it  being  usual  with  the  human  mind 
to  skip  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  as  easily, 
and  almost  as  suddenly,  as  a  bird  from  one  bough 
to  another)  love  instantly  succeeds  to  fear :  but,  as  it 
happens  to  persons  who  have  in  their  infancy  been 
thoroughly  frightened  with  certain  no-persons  called 
ghosts,  that  they  retain  their  dread  of  those  beings 
after  they  arc  convinced  that  there  are  no  such 
things,  so  these  young  ladies,  though  they  no  longer 
apprehend  devouring,  cannot  so  entirely  shake  off 
all  that  hath  been  instilled  into  them ;  they  still  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  that  censure  which  was  so  strongly 
imprinted  on  their  tender  minds,  to  which  the  de- 
clarations of  abhorrence  they  every  day  hear  from 
their  companions  greatly  contribute.  To  avoid  this 
censure,  therefore,  is  now  their  only  care  ;  for  which 
purpose  they  still  pretend  the  same  aversion  to  the 
monster :  and  the  more  they  love  him,  the  more  ar- 
dently they  counterfeit  the  antipathy.  By  the 
continual  and  constant  practice  of  which  deceit  on 
others,  they  at  length  impose  on  themselves,  and 
really  believe  they  hate  what  they  love.  Thus,  in- 
deed, it  happened  to  lady  Bobby,  who  loved  Joseph 
long  before  she  knew  it ;  and  now  loved  him  much 
more  than  she  suspected.  She  had  indeed,  'from 
the  time  of  his  sister's  arrival  in  the  quality  of  her 
niece,  and  from  the  instant  she  viewed  him  in  the 
dress  and  character  of  a  gentleman,  began  to  con- 
ceive secretly  a  design  which  love  had  concealed 
from  herself  till  a  dream  betrayed  it  to  her. 

She  had  no  sooner  risen  than  she  sent  for  her 
nephew.  When  he  came  to  her,  after  many  com- 
pliments on  his  choice,  she  told  him,  "  He  might 
perceive,  in  her  condescension  to  admit  her  own 
servant  to  her  table,  that  she  looked  on  the  family 
of  Andrews  as  his  relations,  and  indeed  hers  ;  that, 
as  he  had  married  into  such  a  family,  it  became  him 
to  endeavour  by  all  methods  to  raise  it  as  much  as 
possible.  At  length  she  advised  him  to  use  all  his 
heart  to  dissuade  Joseph  from  his  intended  match, 
which  would  still  enlarge  their  relation  to  meanness 
and  poverty ;  concluding  that,  by  a  commission  in 
the  army,  or. some  other  genteel  employment,  he 
might  soon  put  young  Mr.  Andrews  on  the  foot  of  a 
gentleman ;  and,  that  being  once  done,  his  accom- 
plishments might  quickly  gain  him  an  alliance  which 
would  not  be  to  their  discredit." 

Her  nephew  heartily  embraced  this  proposal ;  and, 


finding  Mr.  Joseph  with  his  wife,  at  his  return  to 
her  chamber,  he  immediately  began  thus :  "  My 
love  to  my  dear  Pamela,  brother,  will  extend  to  all 
her  relations ;  nor  shall  I  show  them  less  respect 
than  if  I  had  married  into  the  family  of  a  duke.  I 
hope  I  have  given  you  some  early  testimonies  of  this, 
and  shall  continue  to  give  you  daily  more.  You 
will  excuse  me  therefore,  brother,  if  my  concern  for 
your  interest  makes  me  mention  what  may  be,  per- 
haps, disagreeable  to  you  to  hear :  but  I  must  insist 
upon  it,  that,  if  you  have  any  value  for  my  alliance 
or  my  friendship,  you  will  decline  any  thoughts  of 
engaging  farther  with  a  girl  who  is,  as  you  are  a 
relation  of  mine,  so  much  beneath  you.  I  know 
there  may  be  at  first  some  difficulty  in  your  com- 
pliance, but  that  will  daily  diminish ;  and  you  will 
in  the  end  sincerely  thank  me  for  my  advice.  I  own 
indeed,  the  girl  is  handsome  ;  but  beauty  alone  is 
a  poor  ingredient,  and  will  make  but  an  uncomfort- 
able marriage." — "  Sir,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  assure 
you  her  beauty  is  her  least  perfection  ;  nor  do  I  know  a 
virtue  which  that  young  creature  is  not  possessed  of." 
— "  As  to  her  virtues,"  answered  Mr.  Booby,  "you 
can  be  yet  but  a  slender  judge  of  them ;  but,  if  she 
had  never  so  many,  you  will  find  her  equal  in  these 
among  her  superiors  in  birth  and  fortune,  which  now 
you  are  to  esteem  on  a  footing  with  yourself ,  at  least 
I  will  take  care  they  shall  shortly  be  so,  unless  you 
prevent  me  by  degrading  yourself  with  such  a  match, 
a  match  I  have  hardly  patience  to  think  of,  and 
which  would  break  the  hearts  of  your  parents,  who 
now  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  you  make  a 
figure  in  the  world."  — "  I  know  not,"  replied 
Joseph,  "  that  my  parents  have  any  power  over  my 
inclinations  ;  nor  am  I  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  hap- 
piness to  their  whim  or  ambition :  besides,  I  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  unexpected  advance- 
ment of  my  sister  should  so  suddenly  inspire  them 
with  this  wicked  pride,  and  make  tham  despise  their 
equals.  I  am  resolved  on  no  account  to  quit  my 
dear  Fanny;  no,  though  I  could  raise  her  as  high 
above  her  present  station  as  you  have  my  sister." — 
"  Your  sister,  as  well  as  myself,"  said  Booby,  "  are 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  comparison:  but,  sir, 
she  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  in  beauty  to  my 
Pamela;  nor  hath  she  half  her  merit.  And  besides, 
sir,  as  you  civilly  throw  my  marriage  with  your 
sister  in  my  teeth,  I  must  teach  you  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  us  :  my  fortune  enabled  me  to  please 
myself ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  overgrown  a  folly 
in  me  to  have  omitted  it  as  in  you  to  do  it." — "  My 
fortune  enables  me  to  please  myself  likewise,"  said 
Joseph;  "  for  all  my  pleasure  is  centered  in  -  Fanny  ; 
and  whilst  I  have  health  I  shall  be  able  to  support 
her  with  my  labour  in  that  station  to  which  she  was 
born,  and  with  which  she  is  content." — "  Brother," 
said  Pamela,  "  Mr.  Booby  advises  you  as  a  friend  ; 
and  no  doubt  my  papa  and  mamma  will  be  of  his 
opinion,  and  will  have  great  reason  to  be  angry  with 
you  for  destroying  what  his  goodness  hath  done,  and 
throwing  down  our  family  again,  after  he  hath  raised 
it.  It  would  become  you  better,  brother,  to  pray  for 
the  assistance  of  grace  against  such  a  passion  than 
to  indulge  it." — "  Sure,  sister,  you  are  not  in  ear- 
nest ;  I  am  sure  she  is  your  equal,  at  least." — "  She 
was  my  equal,"  answered  Pamela  ;  "  but  I  am  no 
longer  Pamela  Andrews  ;  I  am  now  this  gentleman's 
lady,  and,  as  such,  am  above  her. — I  hope  I  shall 
never  behave  with  an  unbecoming  pride  :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  know 
myself,  and  question  not  the  assistance  of  grace  to 
that  purpose."  They  were  now  summoned  to  break- 
fast, and  thus  ended  their  discourse  for  the  present, 
very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the  parties. 
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Fanny  was  now  walking  in  an  avenue  at  some 
distance  from  the  bouse,  where  Joseph  had  promised 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  coming  to  her.  She 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  had  subsisted 
ever  since  her  return  entirely  on  the  charity  of  parson 
Adams.  A  young  gentleman,  attended  by  many 
servants,  came  up  to  her,  and  asked  her  if  that 
was  not  the  lady  Booby's  house  before  hunt  This, 
indeed,  he  well  knew  ;  but  had  framed  the  question 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  her  look  up,  and 
discover  if  her  face  was  equal  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
shape.  He  no  sooner  saw  it  than  lie  was  struck 
with  amazement.  He  stopped  his  horse,  and  swore 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  ever  beheld. 
Then,  instantly  alighting  and  delivering  his  horse 
to  his  servant,  he  rapt  out  half  a  dozen  oaths  that  he 
would  kiss  her ;  to  which  she  at  first  submitted, 
begging  he  would  not  be  rude ;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  civility  of  a  salute,  nor  even  -with 
the  rudest  attack  he  could  make  on  her  lips,  but 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  kiss  her 
breasts,  which  with  all  her  strength  she  resisted,  and, 
as  our  spark  was  not  of  the  Herculean  race,  with 
some  difficulty  prevented.  The  young  gentleman, 
being  «oon  out  of  breath  in  the  struggle,  quitted  her, 
and,  remounting  his  horse,  called  one  of  his  servants 
to  him,  whom  he  ordered  to  stay  behind  with  her, 
and  make  her  any  offers  whatever  to  prevail  on  her 
to  return  home  with  him  in  the  evening ;  and  to 
assure  her  he  would  take  her  into  keeping.  He 
then  rode  on  with  his  other  servants,  and  arrived  at 
the  lady's  house,  to  whom  he  was  a  distant  relation, 
and  was  come  to  pay  a  visit. 

The  trusty  fellow,  who  was  employed  in  an  office 
he  had  been  long  accustomed  to,  discharged  his 
part  with  all  the  fidelity  and  dexterity  imaginable, 
but  to  no  purpose.  She  was  entirely  deaf  to  his 
offers,  and  rejected  them  with  the  utmost  disdain. 
At  last  the  pimp,  who  had  perhaps  more  warm 
blood  about  him  than  his  master,  began  to  solicit 
for  himself;  he  told  her,  though  he  was  a  servant, 
he  was  a  man  of  some  fortune,  which  he  would 
make  her  mistress  of ;  and  this  without  any  in- 
sult to  her  virtue,  for  that  he  would  marry  her. 
She  answered,  if  his  master  himself,  or  the  greatest 
lord  in  the  land,  would  marry  her,  she  would  refuse 
him.  At  last,  being  weary  with  persuasions,  and 
on  fire  with  charms  which  would  have  almost 
kindled  a  flame  in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher or  modern  divine,  he  fastened  his  horse  to 
the  ground,  and  attacked  her  with  much  more  force 
than  the  gentleman  had  exerted.  Poor  Fanny 
would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  his  rudeness  a 
abort  time,  but  the  deity  who  presides  over  chaste 
love  sent  her  Joseph  to  her  assistance.  He  no 
sooner  came  within  sight,  and  perceived  her  strug- 
gling with  a  man,  than,  like  a  cannon-ball,  or  "like 
lightning,  or  anything  that  is  swifter,  if  anything 
be,  he  ran  towards  her,  and,  coming  up  just  as  the 
ravisher  had  torn  her  handkerchief  from  her  breast, 
before  his  lips  had  touched  that  seat  of  innocence 
and  bliss,  he  dealt  him  so  lusty  a  blow  in  that  part 
of  his  neck  which  a  rope  would  have  become  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  that  the  fellow  staggered 
backwards,  and,  perceiving  he  had  to  do  with  some- 
thing rougher  than  the  little,  tender,  trembling  hand 
of  Fanny,  he  quitted  her,  and,  turning  about,  saw 
his  rival,  with  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes,  again  ready 
to  assail  him ;  and,  indeed,  before  he  could  well 
defend  himself,  or  return  the  first  blow,  he  received 
a  second,  which,  had  it  fallen  on  that  part  of  the 
stomach  to  which  it  was  directed,  would  have  been 
probably  the  last  he  would  have  had  any  occasion 
for ;  but  the  ravisher,  lifting  up  his  hand,  drove  the 


blow  upwards  to  his  mouth,  whence  it  dislodged 
three  of  his  teeth  ;  and  now,  not  conceiving  any  ex- 
traordinary affection  for  the  beauty  of  Joseph's  per- 
son, nor  being  extremely  pleased  with  this  method 
of  salutation,  he  collected  all  his  force,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  Joseph's  breast,  which  he  artfully  parried 
with  one  fist,  so  that  it  lost  its  force  entirely  in  air  ; 
and,  stepping  one  foot  backward,  he  darted  his  fist 
so  fiercely  at  his  enemy,  that,  had  he  not  caught  it 
in  his  hand  (for  he  was  a  boxer  of  no  inferior  fame), 
it  must  have  tumbled  him  on  the  ground.  And 
now  the  ravisher  meditated  another  blow,  which  he 
aimed  at  that  part  of  the  breast  where  the  heart  is 
lodged ;  Joseph  did  not  catch  it  as  before,  yet  so 
prevented  its  aim  that  it  fell  directly  on  his  nose, 
but  with  abated  force.  Joseph  then,  moving  both 
fist  and  foot  forwards  at  the  same  time,  threw  his 
head  so  dexterously  into  the  stomach  of  the  ravisher 
that  he  fell  a  lifeless  lump  on  the  field,  where  he  lay 
many  minutes  breathless  and  motionless. 

"When  Fanny  saw  her  Joseph  receive  a  blow  in 
his  face,  and  blood  running  in  a  stream  from  him, 
she  began  to  tear  her  hair  and  invoke  all  human 
and  divine  power  to  his  assistance.  She  was  not, 
however,  long  under  this  affliction  before  Joseph, 
having  conquered  his  enemy,  ran  to  her,  and  assured 
her  he  was  not  hurt  ;  she  then  instantly  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  made  Joseph 
the  means  of  her  rescue,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served him  from  being  injured  in  attempting  it. 
She  offered,  with  her  handkerchief,  to  wipe  his 
blood  from  his  face ;  but  he,  seeing  his  rival  at- 
tempting to  recover  his  legs,  turned  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  enough  1  To  which  the  other 
answered  he  had ;  for  he  believed  he  had  fought 
with  the  devil  instead  of  a  man ;  and,  loosening 
his  horse,  said  he  should  not  have  attempted  the 
wench  if  he  had  known  she  had  been  so  well  pro- 
vided for. 

Fanny  now  begged  Joseph  to  return  with  her  to 
parson  Adams,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  leave 
her  no  more.  These  were  propositions  so  agreeable 
to  Joseph,  that,  had  he  heard  them,  he  would  have 
given  an  immediate  assent ;  but  indeed  his  eyes 
were  now  his  only  sense ;  for  you  may  remember, 
reader,  that  the  ravisher  had  tore  her  handkerchief 
from  Fanny's  neck,  by  which  he  had  discovered 
such  a  sight,  that  Joseph  hath  declared  all  the  statues 
he  ever  beheld  were  so  much  inferior  to  it  in  beauty, 
that  it  was  more  capable  of  converting  a  man  into  a 
statue  than  of  being  imitated  by  the  greatest  master 
of  that  art.  This  modest  creature,  whom  no  warmth 
in  summer  could  ever  induce  to  expose  her  charms 
to  the  wanton  sun,  a  modesty  to  which,  perhaps, 
they  owed  their  inconceivable  whiteness,  had  stood 
many  minutes  bare-necked  in  the  presence  of  Jo- 
seph before  her  apprehension  of  his  danger  and  the 
horror  of  seeing  his  blood  would  suffer  her  once  to 
reflect  on  what  concerned  herself;  till  at  last,  when 
the  cause  of  her  concern  had  vanished,  an  admiration 
at  his  silence,  together  with  observing  the  fixed  po- 
sition of  his  eyes,  produced  an  idea  in  the  lovely 
maid  which  brought  more  blood  into  her  face  than 
had  flowed  from  Joseph's  nostrils.  The  snowy  hue 
of  her  bosom  was  likewise  changed  to  vermilion  at 
the  instant  when  she  clapped  her  handkerchief 
around  her  neck.  Joseph  saw  the  uneasiness  she 
suffered,  and  immediately  removed  his  eyes  from  an 
object,  in  surveying  which  he  had  felt  the  greatest 
delight  which  the  organs  of  sight  were  capable  of 
conveying  to  his  soul ;  —  so  great  was  his  fear  of 
offending  her,  and  so  truly  dLl  his  passion  for  her 
deserve  the  noble  name  of  love. 

Fanny,  being  recovered  from  her  confusion,  which 
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was  almost  equalled  by  what  Joseph  had  felt  from 
observing  it,  again  mentioned  her  request ;  this  was 
instantly  and  gladly  complied  with  ;  and  together 
they  crossed  two  or  three  fields,  which  brought  them 
to  the  habitation  of  Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  discourse  which  happened  between  Mr.  Adams,  Mrs.  Adams, 
Joseph,  and  Fann\  ;    with  some  behaviour  of  Mr.  Adams 
which  will  be  called  by  some  few  readers  very  low,  absurd, 
and  unnatural. 

THE  parson  and  his  wife  had  just  ended  a  long  dis- 
pute when  the  lovers  came  to  the  door.  Indeed, 
this  young  couple  had  been  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  for  Mrs.  Adams  was  one  of  those  prudent 
people  who  never  do  anything  to  injure  their  fa- 
milies, or,  perhaps,  one  of  those  good  mothers  who 
would  even  stretch  their  conscience  to  serve  their 
children.  She  had  long  entertained  hopes  of  seeing 
her  eldest  daughter  succeed  Mrs.  Slipslop,  and  of 
making  her  second  son  an  exciseman  by  lady  Booby's 
interest.  These  were  expectations  she  could  not 
endure  the  thoughts  of  quitting,  and  was,  therefore, 
very  uneasy  to  see  her  husband  so  resolute  to  op- 
pose the  lady's  intention  in  Fanny's  affair.  She 
told  him,  "  It  behoved  every  man  to  take  the  first 
care  of  his  family  ;  that  he  had  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, the  maintaining  and  providing  for  whom  would 
be  business  enough  for  him  without  intermeddling  in 
other  folks'  affairs  ;  that  he  had  always  preached  up 
submission  to  superiors,  and  would  do  ill  to  give  an 
example  of  the  contrary  behaviour  in  his  own  conduct; 
that  if  lady  Booby  did  wrong  she  must  answer  for  it 
herself,  and  the  sin  would  not  lie  at  their  door ;  that 
Fanny  had  been  a  servant,  and  bred  up  in  the  lady's 
own  family,  and  consequently  she  must  have  known 
more  of  her  than  they  did,  and  it  was  very  impro- 
bable, if  she  had  behaved  herself  well,  that  the 
lady  would  have  been  so  bitterly  her  enemy ;  that 
perhaps  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  think  well 
of  her  because  she  was  handsome,  but  handsome 
women  were  often  no  better  than  they  should  be  ; 
that  G —  made  ugly  women  as  well  as  handsome 
ones  ;  and  that  if  a  woman  had  virtue  it  signified 
nothing  whether  she  had  beauty  or  110."  For  all 
which  reasons  she  concluded  he  should  oblige  the 
lady,  and  stop  the  future  publication  of  the  bans. 
But  all  these  excellent  arguments  had  no  effect  on 
the  parson,  who  persisted  in  doing  his  duty  without 
regarding  the  consequence  it  might  have  on  his 
worldly  interest.  He  endeavoured  to  answer  her 
as  well  as  he  could  ;  to  which  she  had  just  finished 
her  reply  (for  she  had  always  the  last  word  every- 
where but  at  church)  when  Joseph  and  Fanny  en- 
tered their  kitchen,  where  the  parson  and  his  wife 
then  sat  at  breakfast  over  some  bacon  and  cabbage. 
There  was  a  coldness  in  the  civility  of  Mrs.  Adams 
which  persons  of  accurate  speculation  might  have 
observed,  but  escaped  her  present  guests  ;  indeed, 
it  was  a  good  deal  covered  by  the  heartiness  of 
Adams,  who  no  sooner  heard  that  Fanny  had  neither 
eat  nor  drank  that  morning  than  he  presented  her 
a  bone  of  bacon  he  had  just  been  gnawing,  being 
the  only  remains  of  his  provision,  and  then  ran 
nimbly  to  the  tap,  and  produced  a  mug  of  small 
beer,  which  he  called  ale  ;  however,  it  was  the  best 
in  his  house.  Joseph,  addressing  himself  to  the 
parson,  told  him  the  discourse  which  had  passed 
between  squire  Booby,  his  sister,  and  himself,  con- 
cerning Fanny  ;  he  then  acquainted  him  with  the 
dangers  whence  he  had  rescued  her,  and  communi- 
cated some  apprehensions  on  her  account.  He  con- 
cluded that  he  should  never  have  an  easy  moment 
till  Fanny  was  absolutely  his,  and  begged  that  he 


might  be  suffered  to  fetch  a  licence,  saying  he  could 
easily  borrow  the  money.  The  parson  answered, 
That  he  had  already  given  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing a  licence,  and  that  a  very  few  days  would  make 
it  unnecessary.  "  Joseph,"  says  he,  "  I  wish  this 
haste  doth  not  arise  rather  from  your  impatience 
than  your  fear ;  but,  as  it  certainly  springs  from  one 
of  these  causes,  I  will  examine  both.  Of  each  of 
these  therefore  in  their  turn ;  and  first  for  the  first 
of  these,  namely,  impatience.  Now,  child,  I  must 
inform  you  that,  if  in  your  purposed  marriage  with 
this  young  woman  you  have  no  intention  but  the 
indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  you  are  guilty  of  a 
very  heinous  sin.  Marriage  was  ordained  for  nobler 
purposes,  as  you  will  learn  when  you  hear  the  ser- 
vice provided  on  that  occasion  read  to  you.  Nay, 
perhaps,  if  you  are  a  good  lad,  I,  child,  shall  give 
you  a  sermon  gratis,  wherein  I  shall  demonstrate 
how  little  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  flesh  on 
such  occasions.  The  text  will  be,  Matthew  the  5th, 
and  part  of  the  28th  verse — Whosoever  looketh  on  a 
wmnan,  so  as  to  hist  after  her.  The  latter  part  I 
shall  omit,  as  foreign  to  my  purpose.  Indeed,  all 
such  brutal  lusts  and  affections  are  to  be  greatly 
subdued,  if  not  totally  eradicated,  before  the  vessel 
can  be  said  to  be  consecrated  to  honour.  To  marry 
with  a  view  of  gratifying  those  inclinations  is  a 
prostitution  of  that  holy  ceremony,  and  must  entail 
a  curse  on  all  who  so  lightly  undertake  it.  If,  there- 
fore, this  haste  arises  from  impatience,  you  are  to 
correct,  and  not  give  way  to  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
second  head  which  I  proposed  to  speak  to,  namely, 
fear:  it  argues  a  diffidence,  highly  criminal,  of  that 
Power  in  which  aloire  AVC  should  put  our  trust,  see- 
ing we  may  be  well  assured  that  he  is  able,  not  only 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  our  enemies,  but  even  to 
turn  their  hearts.  Instead  of  taking,  therefore,  any 
unjustifiable  or  desperate  means  to  rid  ourselves  of 
fear,  we  should  resort  to  prayer  only  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  we  may  be  then  certain  of  obtaining 
what  is  best  for  us.  When  any  accident  threatens 
us  we  are  not  to  despair,  nor,  when  it  overtakes 
us,  to  grieve ;  we  must  submit  in  all  things  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  and  set  our  affections  so 
much  on  nothing  here  that  we  cannot  quit  it  with- 
out reluctance.  You  are  a  young  man,  and  can 
know  but  little  of  this  world ;  I  am  older,  and 
have  seen  a  great  deal.  All  passions  are  criminal 
in  their  excess ;  and  even  love  itself,  if  it  is  not 
subservient  to  our  duty,  may  render  us  blind  to  it. 
Had  Abraham  so  loved  his  son  Isaac  as  to  refuse 
the  sacrifice  required,  is  there  any  of  us  who  would 
not  condemn  himl  Joseph,  I  know  your  many  good 
qualities,  and  value  you  for  them  ;  but,  as  I  am  to 
render  an  account  of  your  soul,  which  is  committed 
to  my  cure,  I  cannot  see  any  fault  without  remind- 
ing you  of  it.  You  are  too  much  inclined  to  pas- 
sion, child,  and  have  set  your  affection  so  absolutely 
on  this  young  woman,  that,  if  G —  required  her 
at  your  hands,  I  fear  you  would  reluctantly  part 
with  her.  Now,  believe  me,  no  Christian  ought  so 
to  set  his  heart  on  any  person  or  thing  in  this 
world,  but  that,  whenever  it  shall  be  required  or 
taken  from  him  in  any  manner  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  may  be  able,  peaceably,  quietly,  ami  con- 
tentedly to  resign  it."  At  which  words  one  came 
hastily  in,  and  acquainted  Mr.  Adams  that  liin 
youngest  son  was  drowned.  He  stood  silent  a 
moment,  and  soon  began  to  stamp  about  the  room 
and  deplore  his  loss  with  the  bitterest  agony.  Jo- 
seph, who  was  overwhelmed  with  concern  likewise, 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  endeavour  to  com- 
fort the  parson  ;  in  which  attempt  he  used  many 
arguments  that  he  had  at  several  times  remem- 
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bered  out  of  his  own  discourses,  both  in  private 
and  public  (for  he  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  preached  nothing  more  than  the  conquest 
of  them  by  reason  and  grace),  but  he  was  not  at 
leisure  now  to  hearken  to  his  advice.  "  Child, 
child,''  said  he,  "  do  not  go  about  impossibilities. 
Had  it  been  any  other  of  my  children  I  could  have 
borne  it  with  patience ;  but  my  little  prattler,  the 
darling  and  comfort  of  my  old  age, — the  little  wretch, 
to  be  snatched  out  of  life  just  at  his  entrance  into 
it ;  the  sweetest,  best-tempered  boy,  who  never  did 
a  thing  to  offend  me.  It  was  but  this  morning  I 
gave  him  his  first  lesson  in  Qiue  Genus.  This  was 
the  very  book  he  learnt ;  poor  child !  it  is  of  no  fur- 
ther use  to  tb.ee  now.  He  would  have  made  the 
best  scholar,  and  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
church ; — such  parts  and  such  goodness  never  met 
in  one  so  young."  "  And  the  handsomest  lad  too," 
says  Mrs.  Adams,  recovering  from  a  swoon  in 
Fanny's  arms.  "  My  poor  Jacky,  shall  I  never  see 
thee  more?"  cries  the  parson.  "Yes,  surely," 
says  Joseph,  "  and  in  a  better  place  ;  you  will  meet 
again,  never  to  part  more."  I  believe  the  parson 
did  not  hear  these  words,  for  he  paid  little  regard 
to  them,  but  went  on  lamenting,  whilst  the  tears 
trickled  down  into  his  bosom.  At  last  he  cried  out, 
"  Where  is  my  little  darling  ?"  and  was  sallying  out, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise  and  joy,  in  which  I  hope 
the  reader  will  sympathise,  he  met  his  son  in  a  wet 
condition  indeed,  but  alive  and  running  towards 
him.  The  person  who  brought  the  news  of  his  mis- 
fortune had  been  a  little  too  eager,  as  people  some- 
times are,  from,  I  believe,  no  very  good  principle, 
to  relate  ill  news ;  and,  seeing  him  fail  into  the  river, 
instead  of  running  to  his  assistance,  directly  ran 
to  acquaint  his  father  of  a  fate  which  he  had  con- 
cluded to  be  inevitable,  but  whence  the  child  was 
relieved  by  the  same  poor  pedlar  who  had  relieved 
his  father  before  from  a  less  distress.  The  parson's 
joy  was  now  as  extravagant  as  his  grief  had  been  be- 
fore ;  he  kissed  and  embraced  his  son  a  thousand 
times,  and  danced  about  the  room  like  one  frantic  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  face  of  his  old 
friend  the  pedlar,  and  heard  the  fresh  obligation  he 
had  to  him,  what  were  his  sensations*  not  those 
which  two  courtiers  feel  in  one  another's  embraces ; 
not  those  with  which  a  great  man  receives  the  vile 
treacherous  engines  of  his  wicked  purposes,  not 
those  with  which  a  worthless  younger  brother  wishes 
his  elder  joy  of  a  son,  or  a  man  congratulates  his 
rival  on  his  obtaining  a  mistress,  a  place,  or  an 
honour.— No,  reader  ;  he  felt  the  ebulition,  the  over- 
flowings of  a  full,  honest,  open  heart,  towards  the 
person  who  had  conferred  a  real  obligation,  and  of 
which,  if  thou  canst  not  conceive  an  idea  within,  I 
will  not  vainly  endeavour  to  assist  thee. 

When  these  tumults  were  over,  the  parson,  taking 
Joseph  aside,  proceeded  thus — "  No,  Joseph,  do  not 
give  too  much  way  to  thy  passions,  if  thou  dost  ex- 
pect happiness."  The  patience  of  Joseph,  nor  per- 
haps of  Job,  could  bear  no  longer  ;  he  interrupted 
the  parson,  saying,  "  It  was  easier  to  give  advice 
than  take  it ;  nor  did  he  perceive  he  could  so  en- 
tirely conquer  himself,  when  he  apprehended  he  had 
lost  his  son,  or  when  he  found  him  recovered." — 
"  Boy,"  replied  Adams,  raising  his  voice,  "  it  doth 
not  become  green  heads  to  advise  grey  hairs. — Thou 
art  ignorant  of  the  tenderness  of  fatherly  affection  ; 
when  thou  art  a  father  thou  wilt  be  capable  then 
only  of  knowing  what  a  father  can  feel.  No  man  is 
obliged  to  impossibilities  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  child  is 
one  of  those  great  trials  where  our  grief  may  be 
allowed  to  become  immoderate." — "  Well,  sir,"  cries 
Joseph,  "  and  if  I  love  a  mistress  as  well  as  you  your 


child,  surely  her  loss  would  grieve  me  equally." — 
"  Yes,  but  such  love  is  foolishness  and  wrong  in 
itself,  and  ought  to  be  conquered,"  answered  Adams ; 
"  it  savours  too  much  of  the  flesh." — "  Sure,  sir,"  sa\s 
Joseph,  "  it  is  not  sinful  to  love  my  wife,  no,  not 
even  to  doat  on  her  to  distraction  '." — "  Indeed  but 
it  is,"  says  Adams.  "  Every  man  ought  to  love  his 
wife,  no  doubt ;  we  are  commanded  so  to  do  ;  but 
we  ought  to  love  her  with  moderation  and  discre- 
tion."— "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  guilty  of  some  sin 
in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,"  says  Joseph  ;  "  for  I 
shall  love  without  any  moderation,  I  am  sure." — 
"  You  talk  foolishly  and  childishly,"  cries  Adams. 
— "  Indeed,"  says  Mrs.  Adams,  who  had  listened  to 
the  latter  part  of  their  conversation,  "  you  talk  more 
foolishly  yourself.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  never 
preach  any  such  doctrines  as  that  husbands  can  love 
their  wives  too  well.  If  I  knew  you  had  such  a 
sermon  in  the  house  I  am  sure  I  would  bum  it ; 
and  I  declare,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  you  had 
loved  me  as  well  as  you  could,  I  can  answer  for  my- 
self, I  should  have  hated  and  despised  you.  Marry 
come  up  !  Fine  doctrine,  indeed '.  A  wife  hath  a 
right  to  insist  on  her  husband's  loving  her  as  much 
as  ever  he  can  ;  and  he  is  a  sinful  villain  who  doth 
not.  Doth  he  not  promise  to  love  her,  and  to  com- 
fort her,  and  to  cherish  her,  and  all  that  ?  I  am 
sure  I  remember  it  all  as  well  as  if  I  had  repeated 
it  over  but  yesterday,  and  shall  never  forget  it.  Be- 
sides, I  am  certain  you  dojiot  preach  as  you  prac- 
tise ;  for  you  have  been  a  loving  and  a  cherishing 
husband  to  me,  that's  the  truth  on't ;  and  why  you 
should  endeavour  to  put  such  wicked  nonsense  into 
this  young  man's  head  I  cannot  devise.  Don't  hearken 
to  him,  Mr.  Joseph  ;  be  as  good  a  husband  as  you 
are  able,  and  love  your  wife  with  all  your  body  and 
soul  too."  Here  a  violent  rap  at  the  door  put 
an  end  to  their  discourse,  and  produced  a  scene 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  visit  which  the  polite  lady  Booby  and  her  polite  friend  paid 

to  the  parson. 

THE  lady  Booby  had  no  sooner  had  an  account  from 
the  gentleman  of  his  meeting  a  wonderful  beauty 
near  her  house,  and  perceived  the  raptures  with 
which  he  spoke  of  her,  than,  immediately  concluding 
it  must  be  Fanny,  she  began  to  meditate  a  design  of 
bringing  them  better  acquainted  ;  and  to  entertain 
hopes  that  the  fine  clothes,  presents,  and  promises 
of  this  youth,  would  prevail  on  her  to  abandon 
Joseph :  she  therefore  proposed  to  her  company  a 
walk  in  the  fields  before  dinner,  when  she  led  them 
towards  Mr.  Adams's  house  ;  and,  as  she  approached 
it,  told  them  if  they  pleased  she  would  divert  them 
with  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  sights  they  had  ever 
seen,  which  was  an  old  foolish  parson,  who,  she  said, 
laughing,  kept  a  wife  and  six  brats  on  a  salary  of 
about  twenty  pounds  a-year  ;  adding,  that  there  was 
not  such  another  ragged  family  in  the  parish.  They 
all  readily  agreed  to  this  visit,  and  arrived  whilst  Mrs. 
Adams  was  declaiming  as  in  the  last  chapter.  Beau 
Didapper,  which  was  the  name  of  the  young  gentle- 
man we  have  seen  riding  towards  lady  Booby's,  with 
his  cane  mimicked  the  rap  of  a  London  footman  at 
the  door.  The  people  within,  namely,  Adams,  his 
wife  and  three  children,  Joseph,  Fanny,  and  the 
pedlar,  were  all  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  knock, 
but  Adams  went  directly  to  the  door,  which  being 
opened,  the  lady  Booby  and  her  company  walked 
in,  and  were  received  by  the  parson  with  about  two 
hundred  bows,  and  by  his  wife  with  as  many  curt- 
sies ;  the  latter  telling  the  lady  "  She  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  such  a  pickle,  and  that  her  house  was 
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in  such  a  litter  ;  but  that  if  she  had  expected  such  an 
honour  from  her  ladyship  she  should  have  found  her 
in  a  hotter  manner."  The  parson  made  no  apolo- 
gies, though  he  was  in  his  half-cassock  and  a  flannel 
night-cap.  He  said  "  They  were  heartily  welcome 
to  his  poor  cottage,"  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Didapper, 
cried  out,  "  Non  mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar."  The 
beau  answered,  "He  did  not  understand  Welsh ;" 
at  which  the  parson  stared  and  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Didapper,  or  beau  Didapper,  was  a'  young 
gentleman  of  about  four  foot  five  inches  in  height. 
He  wore  his  own  hair,  though  the  scarcity  of  it 
might  have  given  him  sufficient  excuse  for  a  periwig. 
His  face  was  thin  and  pale ;  the  shape  of  his  body 
and  legs  none  of  the  best,  for  he  had  very  narrow 
shoulders  and  no  calf ;  and  his  gait  might  more  pro- 
perly be  called  hopping  than  walking.  The  quali- 
fications of  his  mind  were  well  adapted  to  his  per- 
son. We  shall  handle  them  first  negatively.  He 
was  not  entirely  ignorant ;  for  he  could  talk  a  little 
French  and  sing  two  or  three  Italian  songs :  he  had 
lived  too  much  in  the  world  to  be  bashful,  and  too 
much  at  court  to  be  proud  :  he  seemed  not  much  in- 
clined to  avarice,  for  he  was  profuse  in  his  expenses  ; 
nor  had  fie  all  the  features  of  prodigality,  for  he 
never  gave  a  shilling ;  no  hater  of  women,  for  he 
always  dangled  after  them;  yet  so  little  subject  to 
lust,  that  he  had,  among  those  who  knew  him  best, 
the  character  of  great  moderation  in  his  pleasures  : 
no  drinker  of  wine';  nor  so  addicted  to  passion  but 
that  a  hot  word  or  two  from  an  adversary  made  him 
immediately  cool. 

Now,  to  give  him  only  a  dash  or  two  on  the  af- 
firmative side  :  though  he  was  born  to  an  immense 
fortune,  he  chose,  for  the  pitiful  and  dirty  consider- 
ation of  a  place  of  little  consequence,  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  will  of  a  fellow  whom  they  call  a  great 
man  ;  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  disrespect, 
and  exacted  of  him  a  plenary  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, which  he  implicitly  submitted  to,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  conscience,  his  honour,  and  of  his 
country,  in  which  he  had  himself  so  very  large  a 
share.  And  to  finish  his  character  ;  as  he  was  en- 
tirely well  satisfied  with  his  own  person  and  parts, 
so  he  was  very  apt  to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  any  im- 
perfection in  another.  Such  was  the  little  person, 
or  rather  thing,  that  hopped  after  lady  Booby  into 
Mr.  Adams's  kitchen. 

The  parson  and  his  company  retreated  from  the 
chimney-side,  where  they  had  been  seated,  to  give 
room  to  the  lady  and  hers.  Instead  of  returning 
any  of  the  curtsies  or  extraordinary  civility  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  the  lady,  turning  to  Mr.  Booby,  cried  out, 
"  Quelle  E&te  !  Quel  Animal!"  And  presently  after 
discovering  Fanny  (for  she  did  not  need  the  circum- 
stance of  her  standing  by  Joseph  to  assure  the 
identity  of  her  person),  she  asked  the  beau  "  Whe- 
ther he  did  not  think  her  a  pretty  girl  1" — "  Begad, 
madam,"  answered  he,  "  'tis  the  very  same  I  met." 
"  I  did  not  imagine,"  replied  the  lady,  "  you  had  so 
good  a  taste." — "  Because  I  never  liked  you,  I 
warrant,"  cries  the  beau.  "  Ridiculous!"  said  she  : 
"  you  know  you  was  always  my  aversion."  "  I 
would  never  mention  aversion,"  answered  the  beau, 
"  with  that  face  ;  *  dear  lady  Booby,  wash  your  face 
before  you  mention  aversion,  I  beseech  you."  He 
then  laughed,  and  turned  about  to  coquet  it  with 
Fanny. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  been  all  this  time  begging  and 
praying  the  ladies  to  sit  down,  a  favour  which  «he  at 
last  obtained.  The  little  boy  to  whom  the  accident 

*  Lest  this  should  appear  unnatural  to  some  readers,  \re 
think  proper  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  is  taken  verbatim  from 
very  polite  conversation . 


had  happened,  still  keeping  his  place  by  the  fire, 
was  chid  by  his  mother  for  not  being  more  man- 
nerly :  but  lady  Booby  took  his  part,  and,  commend- 
ing his  beauty,  told  the  parson  he  was  his  very 
picture.  She  then,  seeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  asked 
"If  he  could  read?" — "Yes,"  cried  Adams,  "a 
little  Latin,  madam  :  he  is  just  got  into  Quze  Genus." 
— "  A  fig  for  quere  genius  !"  answered  she  ;  "  let  me 
hear  him  read  a  little  English." — "  Lege,  Dick, 
lege,"  said  Adams :  hut  the  boy  made  no  answer, 
till  he  -saw  the  parson  knit  his  brows,  and  then 
cried,  "  I  don't  understand  you,  father." — "  How, 
boy !"  says  Adams ;  "  what  doth  lego  make  in  the 
imperative  mood  ?  Legito,  doth  it  not  t" — "  Yes," 
answered  Dick. — "And  what  besides1!"  says  the 
father.  "  Lege,"  quoth  the  son,  after  some  hesita- 
tion. "A  good  boy,"  says  the  father:  "and  now, 
child,  what  is  the  English  of  legol"  —  To  which 
the  boy,  after  long  puzzling,  answered,  he  could  not 
tell.  "  How !"  cries  Adams,  in  a  passion  ; — "  what, 
hath  the  water  washed  away  your  learning1!  Why, 
what  is  Latin  for  the  English  verb  read  1  Consider 
before  you  speak."  The  child  considered  some 
time,  and  then  the  parson  cried  twice  or  thrice, 
"  Le — ,  Le — ."  Dick  answered,  "  Lego." — "  Very 
well  ; — and  then  what  is  the  English,"  says  the 
parson,  "  of  the  verb  lego  1"  —  "  To  read,"  cried 
Dick. — "Very  well,"  said  the  parson;  "a  good 
boy  :  you  can  do  well  if  you  will  take  pains. — I 
assure  your  ladyship  he  is  not  much  above  eight 
years  old,  and  is  out  of  his  Propria  quse  Maribus 
already. — Come,  Dick,  read  to  her  ladyship ;" — 
which  she  again  desiring,  in  order  to  give  the  beau 
time  and  opportunity  with  Fanny,  Dick  began  as  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  history  of  two  friends,  which  may  afford  an  useful  lesson 

to  all  those  persons  who  happen  to  take  up  their  residence 

in  married  families. 

"  LEONARD  and  Paul  were  two  friends." — "  Pro- 
nounce it  Lennard,  child,"  cried  the  parson. — 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Adams,"  says  lady  Booby,  "let  your 
son  read  without  interruption."  Dick  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  Lennard  and  Paul  were  two  friends,  who, 
having  been  educated  together  at  the  same  school, 
commenced  a  friendship  which  they  preserved  a  long 
time  for  each  other.  It  was  so  deeply  fixed  in  both 
their  minds,  that  a  long  absence,  during  which  they 
had  maintained  no  correspondence,  did  not  eradicate 
nor  lessen  it :  but  it  revived  in  all  its  force  at  their 
first  meeting,  which  was  not  till  after  fifteen  years' 
absence,  most  of  which  time  Lermard  had  spent  in 
the  East  Indi-es." — "  Pronounce  it  short,  Indies," 

says   Adams. "  Pray,    sir,    be    quiet,"    says   the 

lady. — The  boy  repeated, — "  in  the  East  Indies, 
whilst  Paul  had  served  his  king  and  country  in  the 
army.  In  which  different  services  thoy  had  found 
such  different  success,  that  Lennard  M-as  now  rn.ir- 
ried,  and  retired  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  Paul  was  arrived  to  the  degree  of  a 
lieutenant  of  foot ;  and  was  not  worth  a  single  shil- 
ling. 

"The  regiment  in  which  Paul  was  stationed  hap- 
pened to  be  ordered  into  quarters  within  a  small 
distance  from  the  estate  which  Lennard  had  pur- 
chased, and  where  he  was  settled.  This  latter,  who 
was  now  become  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  justice 
of  peace,  came  to  attend  the  quarter  sessions  in  the 
town  where  his  old  friend  was  quartered,  soon  :uVr 
his  arrival.  Some  ait'air  in  which  a  soldier  was  con- 
cerned (HTMsionrd  Paul  to  attend  the  justices.  Man- 
hood, and  time,  and  the  change  of  climate,  had  so 
much  altered  Lennard,  that  Paul  did  not  imme- 
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diately  recollect  the  features  of  his  old  acquaintance  : 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  Leonard.  He  knew  Paul 
the  moment  he  saw  him  ;  nor  could  he  contain  him- 
self from  quitting  the  bench,  and  running  hastily  to 
embrace  him.  Paul  stood  at  first  a  little  surprised  ; 
but  had  soon  sufficient  information  from  his  friend, 
whom  he  no  sooner  remembered  than  he  returned 
his  embrace  with  a  passion  which  made  many  of  the 
spectators  laugh,  and  gave  to  some  few  a  much 
higher  and  more  agreeable  sensation. 

••  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  minute  circum- 
stances, Lennard  insisted  on  his  friend's  returning 
with  him  to  his  house  that  evening  ;  which  request 
was  complied  with,  and  leave  for  a  month's  absence 
for  Paul  obtained  of  the  commanding  officer. 

"  If  it  was  possible  for  any  circumstance  to  give 
any  addition  to  the  happiness  which  Paul  proposed 
in  this  visit,  he  received  that  additional  pleasure  by 
finding,  on  his  arrival  at  his  friend's  house,  that  his 
lady  was  an  old  acquaintance  which  he  had  formerly 
contracted  at  his  quarters,  and  who  had  always  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  most  agreeable  temper ;  a  character 
she  had  ever  maintained  among  her  intimates,  being 
of  that  number,  every  individual  of  which  is  called 
quite  the  best  sort  of  woman  in  the  world. 

"But,  good  as  this  lady  was,  she  was  still  a  wo- 
man ;  that  is  to  say,  an  angel,  and  not  an  angel." — 
"  You  must  mistake,  child,"  cries  the  parson,  "  for 
you  read  nonsense." — "  It  is  so  in  the  book,"  an- 
swered the  son.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  silenced  by 
authority,  and  Dick  proceeded. — "  For  though  her 
person  was  of  that  kind  to  which  men  attribute 
the  name  of  angel,  yet  in  her  mind  she  was  perfectly 
woman.  Of  which  a  great  degree  of  obstinacy  save 
the  most  remarkable  and  perhaps  most  pernicious 
instance. 

"  A  day  or  two  passed  after  Paul's  arrival  before 
any  instances  of  this  appeared  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  conceal  it  long.  Both  she  and  her  husband  soon 
lost  all  apprehension  from  their  friend's  presence, 
and  fell  to  their  disputes  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever. 
These  were  still  pursued  with  the  utmost  ardour  and 
eagerness,  however  trifling  the  causes  were  whence 
they  first  arose.  Nay,  however  incredible  it  may 
seem,  the  little  consequence  of  the  matter  in  debate 
was  frequently  given  as  a  reason  for  the  fierceness  of 
the  contention,  as  thus:  '  If  you  loved  me,  sure  you 
would  never  dispute  with  me  such  a  trifle  as  this.' 
The  answer  to  which  is  very  obvious ;  for  the  argu- 
ment would  hold  equally  on  both  sides,  and  was 
constantly  retorted  with  some  additions,  as — '  I  am 
sure  I  have  much  more  reason  to  say  so,  who  am  in 
the  right.'  During  all  these  dispuU-s,  Paul  always 
kept  strict  silence,  and  preserved  an  even  counte- 
nance, without  showing  the  least  visible  inclination  to 
either  party.  One  day,  however,  when  madam  had 
left  the  room  in  a  violent  fury,  Lennard  could  not 
refrain  from  referring  his  cause  to  his  friend.  Was 
ever  am  thing  so  unreasonable,  says  he,  as  this  wo- 
man t  What  shall  I  do  with  her  1  I  doat  on  her  to 
distraction  ;  nor  have  I  any  cause  to  complain  of, 
more  than  this  obstinacy  in  her  temper ;  whatever 
she  asserts,  she  will  maintain  against  aH  the  reason 
and  conviction  in  the  world.  Pray  give  me  your 
advice. — First,  says  Paul,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion, 
which  is,  flatly,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  for,  sup- 
posing she  is  in  the  wrong,  was  the  subject  of  your 
contention  any  ways  material  1  What  signified  it 
whether  you  was  married  in  a  red  or  yellow  waist- 
coat t  for  that  was  your  dispute.  Now,  suppose  she 
was  mistaken  ;  as  you  love  her  you  say  so  tenderly, 
and  I  believe  she  deserves  it,  would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  to  have  yielded,  though  you  certainly  knew 
yourself  in  the  right,  than  to  give  either  her  or  your- 


self any  uneasiness?     For   my  own  part,  if  ever  I 
marry,  I  am  resolved  to   enter  into    an  agreement 
I  with  my  wit'e,  that  in  all  disputes  (especially  about 
'  trifles)  that  party  who  is  most  convinced  they  are 
)  right  shall  always  surrender  the  victory  ;  by  which 
means  we  shall  both  be  forward  to  give  up  the  cause. 
I  own,  said  Leunard,    my  dear  friend,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand,  there  is  great  truth  and  reason  in  what 
you  say  ;  and  I  will  for  the  future  endeavour  to  fol- 
low your  advice.     They  soon  after  broke  up  the  con- 
versation, and  Lennard,  going  to  his  wife,  asked  her 
pardon,  and  told  her  his  friend  had  convinced  him 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong.     She  immediately  began 
',  a  vast  encomium  on  Paul,  in  which  he  seconded  her, 
and   both   agreed  he  was  the  worthiest   and  wisest 
man  upon  earth.     When  next  day  they  met,  which 
was  at  supper,  though  she  had  promised  not  to  men- 
tion what  her  husband  told  her,  she  could  not  for- 
bear casting  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  looks 
on  Paul,  and  asked  him,  with  the  sweetest   voice, 
whether  she  should  help  him  to  some  potted  wood- 
cockl     Potted  partridge,  my  dear,  you  mean,   says 
the  husband.     My  dear,  says  she,  I  ask  your  friend, 
if  he  will  eat  any  potted  woodcock  ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
must  know,  who  potted  it.     I  think  I  should  know 
too,  who  shot  them,  replied  the  husband,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  I  have  not  seen  a  woodcock  this  year ; 
however,  though  I  know  I  am  in  the  right,  I  submit, 
and  the  potted  partridge  is  potted  woodcock  if  you 
desire  to  have  it  so..    It  is  equal  to  me,  says  she, 
whether  it  is  one  or  the  other  ;  but  you  would  per- 
suade one  out  of  one's  senses  ;  to  be  sure,  you  are 
always  in  the  right  in  your  own  opinion  ;  but  your 
friend,  I  believe,  knows  which  he  is  eating.     Paul 
answered    nothing,  and  the   dispute    continued,   as 
usual,  the  greatest  part  of  the  evening.     The  next 
morning  the   lady,  accidentally  meeting  Paul,    and 
being  convinced  he  was  her  friend,  and  of  her  side, 
accosted  him  thus  : — I  am  certain,  sir,  you  have  long 
since  wondered  at  the  unreasonableness  of  my  hus- 
band.    He  is  indeed,  in  other  respects,  a  good  sort 
of  man,  but  so  positive,  that  no  woman  but  one  of  my 
complying  temper  could  possibly  live  with  him.  Why, 
last  night,  now,  was  ever  any  creature  so  unreason- 
able 1     I  am  cert.iin  you  must  condemn  him.    Pray, 
answer  me,  was  he  not  in  the  wrong  1     Paul,  after 
a  short  silence,  spoke  as  follows :  I  am  sorry,  madam, 
that,  as  good  manners  obliges  me  to  answer  against 
my  will,  so  an  adherence  to  truth  forces  me  to  de- 
clare myself  of  a  different  opinion.     To  be  plain  and 
honest,  you  was  entirely  in  the  wrong ;  the  cause  I 
own  not  worth  disputing,  but  the  bird  was  undoubt- 
edly a  partridge.     O  sir  !  replied  the  lady,  I  cannot 
possibly  help  your  taste.     Madam,  returned  Paul, 
that  is  very  little  material ;  for,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, a  husband  might  have  expected  submission. — 
Indeed  !  sir,  says  she,  I  assure  you '. — Yes,  madam, 
cried  he,  he  might,   from  a  person  of  your  excellent 
understanding ;  and  pardon  me  for  saying,   such  a 
condescension  would   have   shown  a  superiority  of 
sense  even  to  your  husband  himself. — But,  dear  sir, 
said  she,  why  should    I  submit  when  I  am  in  the 
right  ? — For  that  very  reason,  answered  he  ;  it  would 
be  the  greatest  instance  of  affection  imaginable  ;  for 
can  anything  be  a  greater  object  of  our  compassion 
than  a  person  we   love  in  the  wrong  1     Ay,  but   I 
should  endeavour,  said  she,  to  set  him  right.     Par- 
don me,  madam,   answered  Paul :  I  will  apply  to 
your  own  experience  if  you  ever  found  your  argu- 
ments had  that  effect.      The  more  our  judgments 
err,  the  less  we  are  willing  to  own  it :  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  always  observed  the  persons  who  main- 
tain the  worst  side  in  any  contest  are  the  warmest. 
Why,  says  she,  I  must  confess  there  is  truth  in  what 
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you  say,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  practise  it.  The 
husband  then  coming  in,  Paul  departed.  And  Len- 
nard,  approaching  his  wife  with  an  air  of  good  hu- 
mour,  told  her  he  was  sorry  for  their  foolish  dispute 
the  last  night;  but  he  was  now  convinced  of  his 
error.  She  answered,  smiling,  she  believed  she  owed 
his  condescension  to  his  complacence  ;  that  she  was 
ashamed  to  think  a  word  had  passed  on  so  silly  an 
occasion,  especially  as  she  was  satisfied  she  had  been 
mistaken.  A  little  contention  followed,  but  with 
the  utmost  good  will  to  each  other,  and  was  con- 
cluded by  her  asserting  that  Paul  had  thoroughly 
convinced  her  she  had  been  in  the  wrong.  Upon 
which  they  both  united  in  the  praises  of  their  com- 
mon friend. 

"  Paul  now  passed  his  time  with  great  satisfaction, 
these  disputes  being  much  less  frequent,  as  well  as 
shorter  than  usual ;  but  the  devil,  or  some  unlucky 
accident  in  which  perhaps  the  devil  had  no  hand, 
shortly  put  an  end  to  happiness.  He  was  now  eter- 
nally the  private  referee  of  every  difference  ;  in  which, 
after  having  perfectly,  as  he  thought,  established  the 
doctrine  of  submission,  he  never  scrupled  to  assure 
both  privately  that  they  were  in  the  right  in  every 
argument,  as  before  he  had  followed  the  contrary 
method.  One  day  a  violent  litigation  happened  in 
his  absence,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  refer  it  to  his 
decision.  The  husband  professing  himself  sure  the 
decision  would  be  in  his  favour  ;  the  wife  answered, 
he  might  be  mistaken ;  for  she  believed  his  friend 
was  convinced  how  seldom  she  was  to  blame  ; 
and  that  if  he  knew  all  —  The  husband  replied, 
My  dear,  I  have  no  desire  of  any  retrospect ;  but 
I  believe,  if  you  knew  all  too,  you  would  not  imagine 
my  friend  so  entirely  on  your  side.  Nay,  says  she, 
since  you  provoke  me,  I  will  mention  one  instance. 
You  may  remember  our  dispute  about  sending  Jacky 
to  school  in  cold  weather,  which  point  I  gave  up  to 
you  from  mere  compassion,  knowing  myself  to  be  in 
the  right ;  and  Paul  himself  told  me  afterwards  he 
thought  me  so.  My  dear,  replied  the  husband,  I 
will  not  scruple  your  veracity ;  but  I  assure  you 
solemnly,  on  my  applying  to  him,  he  gave  it  abso- 
lutely on  my  side,  and  said  he  would  have  acted  in 
the  same  manner.  They  then  proceeded  to  produce 
numberless  other  instances,  in  all  which  Paul  had, 
on  vows  of  secresy,  given  his  opinion  on  both  sides. 
In  the  conclusion,  both  believing  each  other,  they  fell 
severely  on  the  treachery  of  Paul,  and  agreed  that 
he  had  been  the  occasion  of  almost  every  dispute 
which  had  fallen  out  between  them.  They  then 
became  extremely  loving,  and  so  full  of  condescen- 
sion on  both  sides,  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
censuring  their  own  conduct,  and  jointly  vented  their 
indignation  on  Paul,  whom  the  wife,  fearing  a  bloody 
consequence,  earnestly  entreated  her  husband  to 
suffer  quietly  to  depart  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
time  fixed  for  his  return  to  quarters,  and  then  drop 
his  acquaintance. 

"  However  ungenerous  this  behaviour  in  Lennard 
may  be  esteemed,  his  wife  obtained  a  promise  from 
him  (though  with  difficulty)  to  follow  her  advice  ;  but 
they  both  expressed  such  unusual  coldness  that  day  to 
Paul,  that  he,  who  was  quick  of  apprehension,  taking 
Lennard  aside,  pressed  him  so  home,  that  he  at  last 
discovered  the  secret.  Paul  acknowledged  the  truth, 
but  told  him  the  design  with  which  he  had  done  it. 
— To  which  the  other  answered,  he  would  have 
acted  more  friendly  to  have  let  him  into  the  whole 
design ;  for  that  he  might  have  assured  himself  of 
his  secresy.  Paul  replied,  with  some  indignation, 
he  had  given  him  a  sufficient  proof  how  capable  he 
was  of  concealing  a  secret  from  his  wife.  Lennard 
returned  with  some  warmth — he  had  more  reason 


to  upbraid  him,  for  that  he  had  caused  most  of  (1 
quarrels  between  them  by  his  strange  conduct,  ar 
might  (if  they  had  not  discovered  the  affair  to  eac 
other)  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  separatioi 
Paul  then  said " — But  something  now  happene 
which  put  a  stop  to  Dick's  reading,  and  of  which  v 
shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

la  which  the  history  is  continued. 

JOSEPH  ANDREWS  had  borne  with  great  uneasine; 
the  impertinence  of  beau  Didapper  to  Fanny,  wh 
had  been  talking  pretty  freely  to  her,  and  offerin 
her  settlements  ;  but  the  respect  to  the  company  ha 
restrained  him  from  interfering  whilst  the  beau  con 
fined  himself  to  the  use  of  his  tongue  only  ;  but  th 
said  beau,  watching  an  opportunity  whilst  the  ladies 
eyes  were  disposed  another  way,  offered  a  rudenes 
to  her  with  his  hands ;  which  Joseph  no  sooner  per 
ceived  than  he  presented  him  with  so  sound  a  bo: 
on  the  ear,  that  it  conveyed  him  several  paces  fror 
where  he  stood.  The  ladies  immediately  screamei 
out,  rose  from  their  chairs  ;  and  the  beau,  as  soon  a 
he  recovered  himself,  drew  his  hanger  :  which  Adam 
observing,  snatched  up  the  lid  of  a  pot  in  his  lef 
hand,  and,  covering  himself  with  it  as  with  a  shield 
without  any  weapon  of  offence  in  his  other  hand 
stepped  in  before  Joseph,  and  exposed  himself  to  tin 
enraged  beau,  who  threatened  such  perdition  am 
destruction,  that  it  frighted  the  women,  who  wen 
all  got  in  a  huddle  together,  out  of  their  wits,  evci 
to  hear  his  denunciations  of  vengeance.  Joseph  wa; 
of  a  different  complexion,  and  begged  Adams  to  le 
his  rival  come  on ;  for  he  had  a  good  cudgel  in  hii 
hand,  and  did  not  fear  him.  Fanny  now  faintei 
into  Mrs.  Adams's  arms,  and  the  whole  room  wai 
in  confusion,  when  Mr.  Booby,  passing  by  Adams 
who  lay  snug  under  the  pot-lid',  came  up  to  Didapper 
and  insisted  on  his  sheathing  the  hanger,  promising 
he  should  have  satisfaction  ;  which  Joseph  declaret 
he  would  give  him,  and  fight  him  at  any  weapor 
whatever.  The  beau  now  sheathed  his  hanger,  aiic 
taking  out  a  pocket-glass,  and  vowing  vengeance  al 
the  time,  re-adjusted  his  hair;  the  parson  deposited 
his  shield ;  and  Joseph,  running  to  Fanny,  soor 
brought  her  back  to  life.  Lady  Booby  chid  Joseph 
for  his  insult  on  Didapper ;  but  he  answered,  he 
would  have  attacked  an  army  in  the  same  cause 
"  What  cause  1  "  said  the  lady.  "  Madam,"  an- 
swered Joseph,  "  he  was  rude  to  that  young  woman.' 
— "  What,"  says  the  lady,  "  I  suppose  he  would  have 
kissed  the  wench  ;  and  is  a  gentleman  to  be  strucl 
for  such  an  offer1!  I  must  tell  you,  Joseph,  thest 
airs  do  not  become  you." — "  Madam,"  said  Mr 
Booby,  "  I  saw  the  whole  affair,  and  I  do  not  com- 
mend my  brother;  for  I  cannot  perceive  why  IK 
should  take  upon  him  to  be  this  girl's  champion."— 
"  I  can  commend  him,"  says  Adams:  "he  is  a  brave 
lad ;  and  it  becomes  any  man  to  be  the  champior 
of  the  innocent ;  anel  he  must  be  the  basest  cowan 
who  would  not  vindicate  a  woman  with  whom  he  ii 
on  the  brink  of  marriage." — "  Sir,"  says  Mr.  Booby 
"  my  brother  is  not  a  match  for  such  a  young  wo- 
man as  this." — "  No,"  says  lady  Booby  ;  "  nor  do  you 
Mr.  Adams,  act  in  your  proper  character  by  en. 
couraging  any  such  doings  ;  and  I  am  very  HUH  1 
surprised  you  should  concern  yourself  in  it.  I  thint 
your  wife  and  family  your  properer  care." — "Indeed 
madam,  your  ladyship  says  very  true,"  answeree 
Mrs.  Adams :  "  he  talks  a  pack  of  nonsense,  tha 
the  whole  parish  are  his  children.  I  am  sure  I  don'' 
understand  what  he  means  by  it ;  it  would  make 
some  women  suspect  he  had  gone  astray,  but  1 
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acquit  him  of  that ;  I  can  read  scripture  as  well  as 
he,  and  I  never  found  that  the  parson  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  other  folks'  children ;  and  besides,  he  is 
but  a  poor  curate,  and  hath  little  enough,  as  your 
ladyship  knows,  for  me  and  mine." — "  You  say  very 
well,  Mrs.  Adams,"  quoth  the  lady  Booby,  who  had 
not  spoke  a  word  to  her  before  ;  "  you  seem  to  be 
a  very  sensible  woman ;  and  I  assure  you,  your 
husband  is  acting  a  very  foolish  part,  and  opposing 
|  his  own  interest,  seeing  my  nephew  is  violently  set 
*  against  this  match  ;  and  indeed  I  can't  blame  him  ; 
it  is  by  no  means  one  suitable  to  our  family."  In 
i  this  manner  the  lady  proceeded  with  Mrs.  "Adams, 
whilst  the  beau  hopped  about  the  room,  shaking  his 
head,  partly  from  pain  and  partly  from  anger ;  and 
_  Pamela  was  chiding  Fanny  for  her  assurance  in 
aiming  at  such  a  match  as  her  brother.  Poor  Fanny 
answered  only  with  her  tears,  which  had  long  since 
begun  to  wet  her  handkerchief ;  which  Joseph  per- 
ceiving, took  her  by  the  arm,  and  wrapping  it  in  his 
carried  her  off,  swearing  he  would  own  no  relation 
to  any  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  her  he  loved  more 
than  all  the  world.  He  went  out  with  Fanny  under 
his  left  arm,  brandishing  a  cudgel  in  his  right,  and 
neither  Mr.  Booby  nor  the  beau  thought  proper  to 
oppose  him.  Lady  Booby  and  her  company  made 
a  very  short  stay  behind  him ;  for  the  lady's  bell 
now  summoned  them  to  dress  ;  for  which  they  had 
just  time  before  dinner. 

Adams  seemed  now  very  much  dejected,  which 
his  wife  perceiving,  began  to  apply  some  matrimo- 
nial balsam.  She  told  him  he  had  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned, for  that  he  had  probably  ruined  his  family 
with  his  tricks  almost ;  but  perhaps  he  was  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  his  two  children,  Joseph  and  Fanny. 
His  eldest  daughter  went  on  :  "  Indeed,  father,  it  is 
very  hard  to  bring  strangers  here  to  eat  your  chil- 
dren's bread  out  of  their  mouths.  You  have  kept 
them  ever  since  they  came  home  ;  and,  for  anything 
I  see  to  the  contrary,  may  keep  them  a  month 
longer ;  are  you  obliged  to  give  her  meat,  tho'f  she 
was  never  so  handsome  1  But  I  don't  see  she  is  so 
much  handsomer  than  other  people.  If  people  were 
to  be  kept  for  their  beauty,  she  would  scarce  fare 
better  than  her  neighbours,  I  believe.  As  for  Mr. 
Joseph,  I  have  nothing  to  say :  he  is  a  young  man 
of  honest  principles,  and  will  pay  some  time  or  other 
for  what  he  hath ;  but  for  the  girl, — why  doth  she 
not  return  to  her  place  she  ran  away  from  t  I  would 
not  give  such  a  vagabond  slut  a  halfpenny  though  I 
had  a  million  of  money  ;  no,  though  she  was  starv- 
ing." «'  Indeed  but  I  would,"  cries  little  Dick  ; 
"  and,  father,  rather  than  poor  Fanny  shall  be 
starved,  I  will  give  her  all  this  bread  and  cheese  " — 
(offering  what  he  held  in  his  hand).  Adams  smiled 
on  the  boy,  and  told  him  he  rejoiced  to  see  he  was  a 
Christian ;  and  that,  if  he  had  a  halfpenny  in  his 
pocket,  he  would  have  given  it  him  ;  telling  hinf  it 
was  his  duty  to  look  upon  all  his  neighbours  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  love  them  accordingly. 
"  Yes,  papa,"  says  he,  "  I  love  her  better  than  my 
sisters,  for  she  is  handsomer  than  any  of  them." 
"  Is  she  so,  saucebox  1"  says  the  sister,  giving  him 
a  box  on  the  ear  ;  which  the  father  would  probably 
have  resented,  had  not  Joseph,  Fanny,  and  the  ped- 
lar at  that  instant  returned  together.  Adams  bid 
his  wife  prepare  some  food  for  their  dinner ;  she 
said,  "  Truly  she  could  not,  she  had  something  else 
to  do."  Adums  rebuked  her  for  disputing  his  com- 
mands, and  quoted  many  texts  of  scripture  to  prove 
"  That  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  she 
is  to  submit  and  obey."  The  wife  answered,  "  It 
wis  blasphemy  to  talk  scripture  out  of  church  ;  that 
such  things  were  very  proper  to  be  said  in  the  pul- 


pit, but  that  it  was  profane  to  talk  them  in  common 
discourse."  Joseph  told  Mr.  Adams  "  He  was  not 
come  with  any  design  to  give  him  or  Mrs.  Adams 
any  trouble;  but  to  desire  the  favour  of  all  their 
company  to  the  George  (an  alehouse  in  the  parish), 
where  he  had  bespoken  a  piece  of  bacon  and  greens 
for  their  dinner."  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  woman,  only  rather  too  strict  in  econo- 
mics, readily  accepted  this  invitation,  as  did  the 
parson  himself  by  her  example  ;  and  away  they  ail 
walked  together,  not  omitting  little  Dick,  to  whom 
Joseph  gave  a  shilling  when  he  heard  of  his  in- 
tended liberality  to  Fanny. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Where  the  guod-natured  reader  will  see  something  which  will 
give  him  no  great  pleasure. 

THE  pedlar  had  been  very  inquisitive  from  the  time 
he  had  first  heard  that  the  great  house  in  this  parish 
belonged  to  the  lady  Booby,  and  had  learned  that 
she   was   the  widow  of  sir  Thomas,    and   that    sir 
Thomas  had  bought  Fanny,  about  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years,  of  a  travelling  woman  ;  and,  now  their 
homely  but  hearty  meal  was  ended,  he  told  Fanny 
he  believed  he  could  acquaint  her  with  her  parents. 
The  whole  company,  especially  she  herself,  started 
at  this  offer  of  the  pedlar's.     He  then  proceeded 
thus,  while  they  all  lent  their  strictest  attention : — 
"  Though  I  am  now  contented  with  this   humble 
way  of  getting  my  livelihood,  I  was  formerly  a  gen- 
tleman ;  for  so  all  those  of  my  profession  are  called. 
In  a  word,  I  was  a  drummer  in  an  Irish  regiment  of 
foot.       Whilst   I  was  in  this  honourable  station  I 
attended  an  officer  of  our  regiment  into  England  a 
recruiting.     In  our  march  from   Bristol  to  Froome 
(for  since  the  decay  of  the  woollen  trade  the  cloth- 
ing towns  have   furnished  the   army  with  a  great 
number  of  recruits)  we  overtook  on  the  road  a  wo- 
man, who  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  old  or 
thereabouts,  not  very  handsome,  but  well  enough 
for  a  soldier.     As  we   came  up  to  her,  she  mended 
her  pace,  and,  falling  into  discourse  with  our  ladies 
(tor  every  man  of  the  party,  namely,  a  serjeant,  two 
private  men,  and  a  drum,  were  provided  with  their 
woman  except  myself),  she  continued  to  travel  on 
with  us.     I,  perceiving  she  must  fall  to  my  lot,  ad- 
vanced presently  to  her,  made  love  to   her  in  our 
military  way,  and  quickly  succeeded  to  my  wishes. 
We  struck  a   bargain  within  a  mile,  and  lived  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  to  her   dying  day."     "  I 
suppose,"  says  Adams,  interrupting  him,  "you  were 
married  with  a  licence  ;  for  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  contrive  to    have  the   bans    published  while 
you  were  marching  from  place  to  place."     "  No, 
sir,"  said  the  pedlar,   "  we  took  a  licence  to  go  to 
bed  together  without  any  bans."     "  Ay  !  ay  1"   said 
the  parson  ;  "  ex  necessitate,  a  licence  may  be  allow- 
able enough  ;  but  surely,  surely,  the  other  is  the 
more  regular  and  eligible  way."     The  pedlar  pro- 
ceeded thus :  "  she  returned  with  me  to  our  regi- 
ment, and  removed  with  us  from  quarters  to  quar- 
ters, till  at  last,  whilst  we  lay  at  Galway,  she  fell  ill 
of  a  fever  and  died.     When  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed she  called  me  to  her,  and,  crying  bitterly,  de- 
clared she  could  not  depart  this  world  without  dis- 
covering a  secret  to  me,  which,  she  said,  was  the 
only  sin,  which  sat   heavy  on  her  heart.      She  said 
she  had  formerly  travelled  in  a  company  of  gipsies, 
who  had  made  a  practice  of  stealing  away  children ; 
that  for  her  own  part,  she  had  been  only  once  guilty 
of  the  crime ;  which,  she  said,  she  lamented  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  sins,  since  probably  it  might 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  the  parents ;  for,  added 
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she,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
the  young  creature,  which  was  about  a  year  and  a 
half  old  when  I  kidnapped  it.  We  kept  her  (for 
she  was  a  girl)  above  two  years  in  our  company, 
when  I  sold  her  myself,  for  three  guineas,  to  sir 
Thomas  Booby,  in  Somersetshire.  Now,  you  know 
whether  there  are  any  more  of  that  name  in  this 
county."  "  Yes,"  says  Adams,  "  there  are  several 
Boobys  who  are  squires,  but  I  believe  no  baronet 
now  alive ;  besides,  it  answers  so  exactly  in  every 
point,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  but  you  have 
forgot  to  tell  us  the  parents  from  whom  the  child 
was  stolen."  "  Their  name,"  answered  the  pedlar, 
was  Andrews.  They  lived  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  squire  ;  and  she  told  me  that  I  might  be  sure 
to  find  them  out  by  one  circumstance  ;  for  that  they 
had  a  daughter  of  a  very  strange  name,  Pam6la,  or 
Pamela ;  some  pronounced  it  one  way,  and  some 
the  other."  Fanny,  who  had  changed  colour  at  the 
first  mention  of  the  name,  now  fainted  away ;  Jo- 
seph turned  pale,  and  poor  Dicky  began  to.  roar ; 
the  parson  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ejaculated  many 
thanksgivings  that  this  discovery  had  been  made 
before  the  dreadful  sin  of  incest  was  committed  ; 
and  the  pedlar  was  struck  Avith  amazement,  not  being 
able  to  account  for  all  this  confusion ;  the  cause  of 
which  was  presently  opened  by  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  the  only  unconcerned  person  (for  the 
mother  was  chafing  Fanny's  temples,  and  taking 
the  utmost  care  of  her)  :  and,  indeed,  Fanny  was 
the  only  creature  whom  the  daughter  would  not 
have  pitied  in  her  situation  ;  wherein,  though  we 
compassionate  her  ourselves,  we  shall  leave  her  for 
a  little  while,  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  lady  Booby. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  history,  returning  to  the  lady  Booby,  gives  some  account 
of  the  terrible  conflict  in  her  breast  between  love  and  pride ; 
with  what  happened  on  the  present  discovery. 

THE  lady  sat  down  with  her  company  to  dinner,  but 
ate  nothing.  As  soon  as  her  cloth  was  removed 
she  whispered  Pamela  that  she  was  taken  a  little 
ill,  and  desired  her  to  entertain  her  husband  and 
beau  Didapper.  She  then  went  up  into  her  cham- 
ber, sent  for  Slipslop,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  in 
the  agonies  of  love,  rage,  and  despair ;  nor  could 
she  conceal  these  boiling  passions  longer  without 
bursting.  Slipslop  now  approached  her  bed,  and 
asked  how  her  ladyship  did  ;  but,  instead  of  reveal- 
ing her  disorder,  as  she  intended,  she  entered  into  a 
long  encomium  on  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  Joseph 
Andrews  ;  ending,  at  last,  with  expressing  her  con- 
cern that  so  much  tenderness  should  be  thrown 
away  on  so  despicable  an  object  as  Fanny.  Slipslop, 
well  knowing  how  to  humour  her  mistress's  phrensy, 
proceeded  to  repeat,  with  exaggeration,  if  possible, 
all  her  mistress  had  said,  and  concluded  with  a  wish 
that  Joseph  had  been  a  gentleman,  and  that  she 
could  see  her  lady  in  the  arms  of  such  a  husband. 
The  lady  then  started  from  the  bed,  and,  taking  a 
turn  or  two  across  the  room,  cried  out,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  Sure  he  would  make  any  woman  happy  I" — 
"  Your  ladyship,"  says  she,  "  would  be  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  with  him.  A  fig  for  custom 
and  nonsense !  What  'vails  what  people  say  1  Shall 
I  be  afraid  of  eating  sweetmeats  because  people 
may  say  I  have  a  sweet  tooth  1  If  I  had  a  mind  to 
marry  a  man,  all  the  world  should  not  hinder  me. 
Your  ladyship  hath  no  parents  to  tutelar  your  in- 
fections ;  besides,  he  is  of  your  ladyship's  family 
now,  and  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  why  should  not  a  woman  follow  her  mind 
as  well  as  maul  Why  should  not  your  ladyship 


marry  the  brother  as  well  as  your  nephew  the  sister  ? 
I  am  sure,  if  it  was  a  fragrant  crime,  1  would  not 
persuade  your  ladyship  to  it." — "  But,  dear  Slip- 
slop," answered  the  lady,  "  if  I  could  prevail  on 
myself  to  commit  such  a  weakness,  there  is  that 
cursed  Fanny  in  the  way,  whom  the  idiot — O  how 
I  hate  and  despise  him !" — "  She  !  a  little  ugly 
minx,"  cries  Slipslop  ;  "  leave  her  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose your  ladyship  hath  heard  of  Joseph's  fitting 
with  one  of  Mr.  Didapper's  servants  about  her  ;  and 
his  master  hath  ordered  them  to  carry  her  away  by 
force  this  evening.  I'll  take  care  they  shall  not 
want  assistance.  I  was  talking  with  this  gentleman, 
who  was  below,  just  when  your  ladyship  sent  for 
me." — "  Go  back,"  says  the  lady  Booby,  "  this  in- 
stant, for  I  expect  Mr.  Didapper  will  soon  be  going. 
Do  all  you  can  ;  for  I  am  resolved  this  wench  shall 
not  be  in  our  family  :  I  will  endeavour  to  return 
to  the  company  ;  but  let  me  know  as  soon  as  she  is 
carried  off."  Slipslop  went  away  ;  and  her  mistress 
began  to  arraign  her  own  conduct  in  the  following 
manner  : 

"  What  am  I  doing"?  How  do  I  suffer  this  pas- 
sion to  creep  imperceptibly  upon  me  !  How  many 
days  are  passed  since  1  could  have  submitted  to  ask 
myself  the  question  t  —  Marry  a  footman  !  Dis- 
traction !  Can  I  afterwards  bear  the  eyes  of  my 
acquaintance  1  But  I  can  retire  from  them  ;  retire 
with  one  in  whom  I  propose  more  happiness  than 
the  world  without  him  can  give  me  !  Retire — to 
feed  continually  on  beauties  which  my  inflamed 
imagination  sickens  with  eagerly  gazing  on  ;  to 
satisfy  every  appetite,  every  desire,  with  their  utmost 
wish.  Ha!  and  do  I  doat  thus  on  a  footman  1  I 
despise,  I  detest  my  passion. — Yet  why  t  Is  he  not 
generous,  gentle,  kind  1 — Kind  !  to  whom  1  to  the 
meanest  wretch,  a  creature  below  my  consideration. 
Doth  he  not — yes,  he  doth  prefer  her.  Curse  his 
beauties,  and  the  little  low  heart  that  possesses 
them ;  which  can  basely  descend  to  this  despicable 
wench,  and  be  ungratefully  deaf  to  all  the  honours  I 
do  him.  And  can  I  then  love  this  monster  1  No, 
I  will  tear  his  image  from  my  bosom,  tread  on  him, 
spurn  him.  I  will  have  those  pitiful  charms,  which 
now  I  depise,  mangled  in  my  sight ;  for  I  will  not 
suffer  the  little  jade  I  hate  to  riot  in  the  beauties  I 
contemn.  No ;  though  I  despise  him  myself,  though 
I  would  spurn  him  from  my  feet,  was  he  to  languish 
at  them,  no  other  shall  taste  the  happiness  I  scorn. 
Why  do  I  say  happiness'?  To  me  it  would  be 
misery.  To  sacrifice  my  reputation,  my  character, 
my  rank  in  life,  to  the  indulgence  of  a  mean  and  a 
vile  appetite!  Howl  detest  the  thought!  How 
much  more  exquisite  is  the  pleasure  resulting  from 
the  reflection  of  virtue  and  prudence  than  the  faint 
relish  of  what  flows  from  vice  and  folly  !  Whither 
did  I  suffer  this  improper,  this  mad  passion  to  hurry 
me,  only  by  neglecting  to  summon  the  aids  of  reason 
to  my  assistance  1  Reason,  which  hath  now  set 
before  me  my  desires  in  their  proper  colours,  and 
immediately  helped  me  to  expel  them.  Yes,  I  thank 
Heaven  and  my  pride,  I  have  now  perfectly  con- 
quered this  unworthy  passion  ;  and  if  there  was  no 
•obstacle  in  its  way,  my  pride  would  disdain  any 
pleasures  which  could  be  the  consequence  of  so 
base,  so  mean,  so  vulgar — "  Slipslop  returned  at 
this  instant  in  a  violent  hurry,  and,  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  cried  out,  "  O  madam  !  I  have  strange 
news.  Tom  the  footman  is  just  come  from  the 
George  ;  where,  it  seems,  Joseph  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  jinketting  ;  and  he  says  there  is  a  strange 
man  who  hath  discovered  that  Fanny  and  Joseph 
are  brother  and  sister." — "  How,  Slipslop!"  cries 
the  lady,  in  a  surprise. — "  I  had  not  time,  madam," 
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cries  Slipslop,  "  to  inquire  about  particles,  but  Tom 
says  it  is  most  certainly  true." 

This  unexpected  account  entirely  obliterated  all 
those  admirable  reflections  which  the  supreme  power 
of  reason  had  so  wisely  made  just  before.  In  short, 
when  despair,  which  had  more  share  in  producing 

ithe  resolutions  of  hatred  we  have  seen  taken,  began 
to  retreat,  the  lady  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
forgetting  all  the  purport  of  her  soliloquy,  dismissed 
-  her  woman  again,  with  orders  to  bid  Tom  attend 
her  in  the  parlour,  whither  she  now  hastened  to 
acquaint  Pamela  with  the  news.  Pamela  said  she 
could  not  believe  it ;  for  she  had  never  heard  that 
her  mother  had  lost  any  child,  or  that  she  had  ever 
had  any  more  than  Joseph  and  herself.  The  lady 
flew  into  a  violent  rage  with  her,  and  talked  of  up- 
starts and  disowning  relations  who  had  so  lately 
been  on  a  level  with  her.  Pamela  made  no  answer  ; 
but  her  husband,  taking  up  her  cause,  severely  re- 
primanded his  aunt  for  her  behaviour  to  his  wife  : 
he  told  her,  if  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening  she 
should  not  have  staid  a  moment  longer  in  her 
house  ;  that  he  was  convinced,  if  this  young  woman 
could  be  proved  her  sister,  she  would  readily  em- 
brace her  as  such,  and  he  himself  would  do  the 
same.  He  then  desired  the  fellow  might  be  sent 
for,  and  the  young  woman  with  him,  which  lady 
Booby  immediately  ordered ;  and,  thinking  proper 
to  make  some  apology  to  Pamela  for  what  she 
had  said,  it  was  readily  accepted,  and  all  things 
reconciled. 

The  pedlar  now  attended,  as  did  Fanny  and 
Joseph,  who  would  not  quit  her ;  the  parson  like- 
wise was  induced,  not  only  by  curiosity,  of  which 
he  had  no  small  portion,  but  his  duty,  as  he  ap- 
prehended it,  to  follow  them  ;  for  he  continued  all 
the  way  to  exhort  them,  who  were  now  breaking 
their  hearts,  to  offer  up  thanksgivings,  and  be  joy- 
ful for  so  miraculous  an  escape. 

^Vhen  they  arrived  at  Booby-Hall  they  were  pre- 
sently called  into  the  parlour,  where  the  pedlar  re- 
peated the  same  story  he  had  told  before,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  truth  of  every  circumstance  ;  so  that 
all  who  heard  him  were  extremely  well  satisfle/1  of 
the  truth,  except  Pamela,  who  imagined,  as  she  had 
never  heard  either  of  her  parents  mention  such  an 
accident,  that  it  must  be  certainly  false  ;  and  except 
the  lady  Booby,  who  suspected  the  falsehood  of  the 
story  from  her  ardent  desire  that  it  should  be  true  ; 
and  Joseph,  who  feared  its  truth,  from  his  earnest 
wishes  that  it  might  prove  false. 

Mr.  Booby  now  desired  them  all  to  suspend  their 
curiosity  and  absolute  belief  or  disbelief  till  the  next 
morning,  when  he  expected  old  Mr.  Andrews  and 
his  wife  to  fetch  himself  and  Pamela  home  in  his 
coach,  and  then  they  might  be  certain  of  certainly 
knowing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  relation  ;  in 
which,  he  said,  as  there  were  many  strong  circum- 
stances to  induce  their  credit,  so  he  could  not  per- 


afforded  much  diversion  to  the  company.  Pamela 
chid  her  brother  Joseph  for  the  concern  which  he 
expressed  at  discovering  a  new  sister.  She  said,  it 
he  loved  Fanny  as  he  ought,  with  a  pure  affection. 
"he  had  no  reason  to  lament  being  related  to  her. — 
Upon  which  Adams  began  to  discourse  on  Platonic 
love ;  whence  he  made  a  quick  transition  to  the  joys 
in  the  next  world,  and  concluded  with  strongly 
asserting  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pleasure 
in  this.  At  which  Pamela  and  her  husband  smiled 
on  one  another. 

This  happy  pair  proposing  to  retire  (for  no  other 
person  gave  the  least  symptom  of  desiring  rest), 
they  all  repaired  to  several  beds  provided  for  them 
in  the  same  house  ;  nor  was  Adams  himself  suffered 
to  go  home,  it  being  a  stormy  night.  Fanny  indeed 
often  begged  she  might  go  home  with  the  parson  ; 
but  her  stay  was  so  strongly  insisted  on,  that  she  at 
last,  by  Joseph's  advice,  consented. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Containing  several   curious  night-adventures,  iu  which    Mr. 
Adams  fell  into  many  hair-breadth  'scapes,  partly  owing  to 

his  goodness,  and  partly  to  his  inadvertency. 
ABOUT  an  hour  after  they  had  all  separated  (it  being 
now  past  three  in  the  morning),   beau  Didapper, 
whose  passion  for  Fanny  permitted  him  not  to  close 
his  eyes,  but  had  employed  his  imagination  in  con- 
trivances how  to  satisfy  his  desires,  at  last  hit  on  a 
method  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  it.     He  had 
ordered  his  servant  to  bring  him  word  where  Fanny 
lay,  and  had  received  his  information ;  he  therefore 
arose,  put  on  his  breeches  and  nightgown,  and  stole 
softly  along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her  apartment ; 
and,  being  come  to  the  door,  as  he  imagined  it,  he 
opened  it  with  the  least  noise  possible  and  entered 
the  chamber.     A  savour  now  invaded  his  nostrils 
which  he  did  not  expect  in  the  room  of  so  sweet  a 
young  creature,  and  which  might  have  probably  had 
no   good   effect   on   a    cooler  lover.     However,  he 
groped  out  the  bed  with  difficulty,  for  there  was  not 
a  glimpse  of  light,   and,  Opening   the  curtains,  he 
whispered  in  Joseph's  voice  (for  he  was  an  excel- 
lent mimic),  "  Fanny,  my  angel !  I  am  come  to  in- 
form thee  that  I  have  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  story  we  last  night  heard.     I  am  no  longer  thy 
brother,  but  the  lover ;  nor  will  I  be  delayed  the  en- 
joyment of  thee  one  moment  longer.     You   have 
sufficient  assurances  of  my  constancy  not  to  doubt 
my  marrying  you,  and  it  would  be  want  of  love  to 
deny  me  the  possession  of  thy  charms." — So  saying, 
he  disencumbered  himself  from  the  little  clothes  he 
had  on,  and,  leaping  into  bed,  embraced  his  angel, 
as  he  conceived  her,  with  great  rapture.     If  he  was 
surprised  at  receiving  no  answer,    he  was  no  less 
pleased  to  find  his  hug  returned  with  equal  ardour. 
He  remained  not  long  in  this  sweet  confusion  ;  for 
both  he  and  his  paramour  presently  discovered  their 
error.     Indeed  it  was   no   other  than   the    accom- 


any  interest  the  pedlar  could  have  in  inventing  j  plished  Slipslop  whom  he  had  engaged ;  but,  though 


it,  or  in  endeavouring  to  impose  such  a  falsehood  on 
them. 

The  lady  Booby,  who  was  very  little  used  to  such 
company,  entertained  them  all — viz.  her  nephew, 
his  wife,  her  brother-  and  sister,  the  beau,  and  the 
parson,  with  great  good  humour  at  her  own  table. 
As  to  the  pedlar,  she  ordered  him  to  be  made  as 
welcome  as  possible  by  her  servants.  All  the  com- 
pany in  the  parlour,  except  the  disappointed  lovers, 
who  sat  sullen  and  silent,  were  full  of  mirth ;  for 
Mr.  Booby  had  prevailed  on  Joseph  to  ask  Mr. 
Didapper's  pardon,  with  which  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied.  Many  jokes  passed  between  the  beau  and 
the  parson,  chiefly  on  each  other's  dress;  these 


she  immediately  knew  the  person  whom  she  had 
mistaken  for  Joseph,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the 
representative  of  Fanny.  He  "had  so  little  seen  or 
taken  notice  of  this  gentlewoman,  that  light  itself 
would  have  afforded  him  no  assistance  in  his  con- 
jecture. Beau  Didapper  no  sooner  had  perceived 
his  mistake  than  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
bed  with  much  greater  haste  than  he  had  made  to  it ; 
but  the  watchful  Slipslop  prevented  him.  For  that 
prudent  woman,  being  disappointed  of  those  deli- 
cious offerings  which  her  fancy  had  promised  her 
pleasure,  resolved  to  make  an  immediate  sacrifice  to 
her  virtue.  Indeed  she  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
heal  some  wounds,  which  her  late  conduct  had,  she 
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feared,  given  her  reputation ;  and,  as  she  had  a  won- 
derful presence  of  mind,  she  conceived  the  person  of 
the  unfortunate  beau  to  be  luckily  thrown  in  her 
way  to  restore  her  lady's  opinion  of  her  impregnable 
chastity.  At  that  instant,  therefore,  when  he  offered 
to  leap  from  the  bed,  she  caught  fast  hold  of  his 
shirt,  at  the  same  time  roaring  out,  "  O  thou  villain ! 
who  hast  attacked  my  chastity,  and,  I  believe,  ruined 
me  in  my  sleep ;  I  will  swear  a  rape  against  thee, 
I  will  prosecute  thee  with  the  utmost  vengeance." 
The  beau  attempted  to  get  loose,  but  she  held  him 
fast,  and  when  he  struggled  she  cried  out  "  Mur- 
der! murder!  rape!  robbery!  ruin!"  At  which 
words,  parson  Adams,  who  lay  in  the  next  chamber, 
wakeful,  and  meditating  on  the  pedlar's  discovery, 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  without  staying  to  put  a  rag 
of  clothes  on,  hastened  into  the  apartment  whence 
the  cries  proceeded.  He  made  directly  to  the  bed 
in  the  dark,  where,  laying  hold  of  the  beau's  skin, 
(for  Slipslop  had  torn  his  shirt  almost  off,)  and  find- 
ing his  skin  extremely  soft,  and  hearing  him  in  a  low 
voice  begging  Slipslop  to  let  him  go,  he  no  longer 
doubted  but  this  was  the  young  woman  in  danger  of 
ravishing,  and  immediately  falling  on  the  bed,  and 
laying  hold  on  Slipslop's  chin,  where  he  found  a 
rough  beard,  his  belief  was  confirmed ;  he  therefore 
rescued  the  beau,  who  presently  made  his  escape,  and 
then,  turning  towards  Slipslop,  received  such  a  cuff 
on  his  chops,  that,  his  wrath  kindling  instantly, 
he  offered  to  return  the  favour  so  stoutly,  that 
had  poor  Slipslop  received  the  fist,  which  in  the 
dark  passed  by  her  and  fell  on  the  pillow,  she  would 
most  probably  have  given  up  the  ghost.  Adams, 
missing  his  blow,  fell  directly  on  Slipslop,  who 
cuffed  and  scratched  as  well  as  she  could  ;  nor  was 
he  behindhand  with  her  in  his  endeavours,  but 
happily  the  darkness  of  the  night  befriended  her. 
She  then  cried  she  was  a  woman ;  but  Adams  an- 
swered, she  was  rather  the  devil,  and  if  she  was  he 
would  grapple  with  him  ;  and,  being  again  irritated 
by  another  stroke  on  the  chops,  he  gave  her  such  a 
remembrance  in  the  guts,  that  she  began  to  roar 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  house.  Adams 
then,  seizing  her  by  the  hair  (for  her  double-clout 
had  fallen  off  in  the  scuffle),  pinned  her  head  down 
to  the  bolster,  and  then  both  called  for  lights  to- 
gether. The  lady  Booby,  who  was  as  wakeful  as 
any  of  her  guests,  had  been  alarmed  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and,  being  a  woman  of  a  bold  spirit,  she 
slipped  on  a  nightgown,  petticoat,  and  slippers,  and 
taking  a  candle,  which  always  burnt  in  her  cham- 
ber, in  her  hand,  she  walked  undauntedly  to  Slip- 
slop's room ;  where  she  entered  just  at  the  instant 
as  Adams  had  discovered,  by  the  two  mountains 
which  Slipslop  carried  before  her,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned with  a  female.  He  then  concluded  her  to 
be  a  witch,  and  said  he  fancied  those  breasts  gave 
suck  to  a  legion  of  devils.  Slipslop,  seeing  lady 
Booby  enter  the  room,  cried  help  !  or  I  am  ravished, 
with  a  most  audible  voice  :  and  Adams,  perceiving 
the  light,  turned  hastily,  and  saw  the  lady  (as  she 
did  him)  just  as  she  came  to  the  feet  of  the  bed  ; 
nor  did  hei  modesty,  when  she  found  the  naked 
condition  of  Adams,  suffer  her  to  approach  farther. 
She  then  began  to  revile  the  parson  as  the  wickedest 
of  all  men,  and  particularly  railed  at  his  impudence 
in  choosing  her  house  for  the  scene  of  his  debauch- 
eries, and  her  own  woman  for  the  object  of  his 
bestiality.  Poor  Adams  had  before  discovered  the 
countenance  of  his  bedfellow,  and,  now  first  recol- 
lecting he  was  naked,  he  was  no  less  confounded 
than  lady  Booby  herself,  and  immediately  whipped 
under  the  bed-clothes,  whence  the  chaste  Slipslop 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  shut  him  out.  Then  putting 


forth  his  head,  on  which,  by  way  of  ornament,  he 
wore  a  flannel  nightcap,  he  protested  his  innocence, 
and  asked  ten  thousand  pardons  of  Mrs.  Slipslop 
for  the  blows  he  had  struck  her,  vowing  he  had  mis- 
taken her  for  a  witch.  Lady  Booby,  then  casting 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  observed  something  sparkle 
with  great  lustre,  which,  when  she  had  taken  it  up, 
appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  pair  of  diamond  buttons 
for  the  sleeves.  A  little  farther  she  saw  lie  the 


happened,  I  have  been  so  terrified.  Here  may 
have  been  a  dozen  men  in  the  room."  "  To  whom 
belongs  this  laced  shirt  and  jewels !"  says  the  lady. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  cries  the  parson,  "  to  the  young 
gentleman  whom  I  mistook  for  a  woman  on  coming 
into  the  room,  whence  proceeded  all  the  subsequent 
mistakes ;  for  if  I  had  suspected  him  for  a  man,  I 
would  have  seized  him,  had  he  been  another  Her- 
cules, though,  indeed,  he  seems  rather  to  resemble 
Hylas."  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  reason 
of  his  rising  from  bed,  and  the  rest,  till  the  lady 
came  into  the  room ;  at  which,  and  the  figures  of 
Slipslop  and  her  gallant,  whose  heads  only  were 
visible  at  the  opposite  comers  of  the  bed,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  laughter  ;  nor  did  Slipslop  persist 
in  accusing  the  parson  of  any  motions  towards  a 
rape.  The  lady  therefore  desired  him  to  return  to 
his  bed  as  soon  as  she  was  departed,  and  then 
ordering  Slipslop  to  rise  and  attend  her  in  her 
own  room,  she  returned  herself  thither.  "When  she 
was  gone,  Adams  renewed  his  petitions  for  pardon 
to  Mrs.  Slipslop,  who,  with  a  most  Christian  temper, 
not  only  forgave,  but  began  to  move  with  much 
courtesy  towards  him,  which  he  taking  as  a  hint 
to  be  gone,  immediately  quitted  the  bed,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  his  own  ;  but  unluckily, 
instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  he  turned  to  the  left, 
and  went  to  the  apartment  where  Fanny  lay,  who 
(as  the  reader  may  remember)  had  not  slept  a  wink 
the  preceding  night,  and  who  was  so  hagged  out 
with  what  had  happened  to  her  in  the  day,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  thoughts  of  her  Joseph,  she  was 
fallen  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  all  the  noise  in 
the  adjoining  room  had  not  been  able  to  disturb 
her.  Adams  groped  out  the  bed,  and,  turning  the 
clothes  down  softly,  a  custom  Mrs.  Adams  had  long 
accustomed  him  to,  crept  in,  and  deposited  his  carcase 
on  the  bed-post,  a  place  which  that  good  woman  had 
always  assigned  him. 

As  trie  cat  or  lap-dog  of  some  lovely  nymph,  for 
whom  ten  thousand  lovers  languish,  lies  quietly  by 
the  side  of  the  charming  maid,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
scene  of  delight  on  which  they  repose,  meditates 
the  future  capture  of  a  mouse,  or  surprisal  of  a  plate 
of  bread  and  butter :  so  Adams  lay  by  the  side 
of  Fanny,  ignorant  of  the  paradise  to  which  he  was 
so  near  ;  nor  could  the  emanation  of  sweets  which 
flowed  from  her  breath  overpower  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  which  played  in  the  parson's  nostrils.  And 
now  sleep  had  not  overtaken  the  good  man,  when 
Joseph,  Avho  had  secretly  appointed  Fanny  to  come 
to  her  at  the  break  of  day,  rapped  softly  at  the  cham- 
ber-door, which  when  he  had  repeated  twice,  Adams 
cried,  "  Come  in,  whoever  you  are."  Joseph  thought 
he  had  mistaken  the  door,  though  she  had  given 
him  the  most  exact  directions  ;  however,  knowing 
his  friend's  voice,  he  opened  it,  and  saw  some  fe- 
male vestments  lying  on  a  chair.  Fanny  waking  at 
the  same  instant,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  <>n 
Adams's  beard,  she  cried  out, — "  O  heavens !  where 
am  I?"  "  Bless  me!  where  am  It"  said  the  par- 
son. Then  Fanny  screamed,  Adams  leaped  out  of 
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bed,  and  Joseph  stood,  as  the  tragedians  call  it,  like 
the  statue  of  Surprise.  "  How  came  she  into  my 
room  ?"  cried  Adams.  "  How  came  you  into  her's  V 
cried  Joseph,  in  an  astonishment.  "  I  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,"  answered  Adams,  "  but  that  she  is 
a  vestal  for  me.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  I  know  not 
whether  she  is  a  man  or  woman.  He  is  an  infidel 
who  doth  not  believe  in  witchcraft.  They  as  surely 
exist  now  as  in  the  days  of  SauL  My  clothes  are 
bewitched  away  too,  and  Fanny's  brought  into  their 
place."  For  he  still  insisted  he  was  in  his  own 
apartment ;  but  Fanny  denied  it  vehemently,  and  said 
his  attempting  to  persuade  Joseph  of  such  a  false- 
hood convinced  her  of  his  wicked  designs.  "How!" 
said  Joseph  in  a  rage,  "  hath  he  offered  any  rude- 
ness to  you!"  She  answered — She  could  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  any  more  than  yillanously  stealing  to 
bed  to  her,  which  she  thought  rudeness  sufficient, 
and  what  no  man  would  do  without  a  wicked  in- 
tention. 

Joseph's  great  opinion  of  Adams  was  not  easily 
to  be  staggered,  and  when  he  heard  from  Fanny 
that  no  harm  had  happened  he  grew  a  little  cooler ; 
yet  still  he  was  confounded,  and,  as  he  knew  the 
house,  and  that  the  women's  apartments  were  on 
this  side  Mrs.  Slipslop's  room,  and  the  men's  on  the 
other,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in  Fanny's 
chamber.  Assuring  Adams  therefore  of  this  truth, 
he  begged  him  to  give  some  account  how  he  came 
there.  Adams  then,  standing  in  his  shirt  which 
did  not  offend  Fanny,  as  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
were  drawn,  related  all  that  had  happened  ;  and 
when  he  had  ended  Joseph  told  him, — It  was  plain 
he  had  mistaken  by  turning  to  the  right  instead 
of  the  left.  "  Odso !"  cries  Adams,  "  that's  true  :  as 
sure  as  sixpence,  you  have  hit  on  the  very  thing." 
He  then  traversed  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
begged  Fanny's  pardon,  assuring  her  he  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  man  or  woman.  That  in- 
nocent creature,  firmly  believing  all  he  said,  told 
him  she  was  no  longer  angry,  and  begged  Joseph  to 
conduct  him  into  his  own  apartment,  where  he  should 
stay  himself  till  she  had  put  her  clothes  on.  Joseph 
and  Adams  accordingly  departed,  and  the  latter,  soon 
was  convinced  of  the  mistake  he  had  committed  ; 
however,  whilst  he  was  dressing  himself,  he  often 
asserted  he  believed  in  the  power  of  witchcraft  not- 
withstanding, and  did  not  see  how  a  Christian  could 
deny  it. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  arrival  of  Gaffer  and  Gammer  Andrews,  with  another  per- 
son not  much  expected ;    and  a  perfect  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties raised  by  the  pedlar. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  was  dressed  Joseph  returned  to 
her,  and  they  had  a  long  conversation  together,  the 
conclusion  of  which  was,  that,  if  they  found  them- 
selves to  be  really  brother  and  sister,  they  vowed  a 
perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  live  together  all  .their 
days,  and  indulge  a  Platonic  friendship  for  each 
other. 

The  company  were  all  very  merry  at  breakfast, 
and  Joseph  and  Fanny  rather  more  cheerful  than 
the  preceding  night.  The  lady  Booby  produced  the 
diamond  button,  which  the  beau  most  readily  owned, 
and  alleged  that  he  was  very  subject  to  walk  in  his 
sleep.  Indeed,  he  was  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
his  amour,  and  rather  endeavoured  to  insinuate  that 
more  than  was  really  true  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  fair  Slipslop. 

Their  tea  was  scarce  over  when  news  came  of  the 
arrival  of  old  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  wife.  They 
were  immediately  introduced,  and  kindly  received 
by  the  lady  Booby,  whose  heart  went  now  pit-a-pat, 


as  did  those  of  Joseph  and  Fanny.  They  felt,  per- 
haps, little  less  anxiety  in  this  interval  than  OZpidus 
himself,  whilst  his  fate  was  revealing. 

Mr.  Booby  first  opened  the  cause  by  informing 
the  old  gentleman  that  he  had  a  child  in  the  com- 
pany more  than  he  knew  of,  and,  taking  Fanny  by 
the  hand,  told  him,  this  was  that  daughter  of  his 
who  had  been  stolen  away  by  gipsies  in  her  in- 
fancy. Mr.  Andrews,  after  expressing  some  asto- 
nishment, assured  his  honour  that  he  had  never  lost 
a  daughter  by  gipsies,  nor  ever  had  any  other  chil- 
dren than  Joseph  and  Pamela.  These  words  were 
a  cordial  to  the  two  lovers  ;  but  had  a  different 
effect  on  lady  Booby.  She  ordered  the  pedlar  to 
be  called,  who  recounted  his  story  as  he  had  done 
before. — At  the  end  of  which,  old  Mrs.  Andrews, 
running  to  Fanny,  embraced  her,  crying  out,  "  She 
is,  she  is  my  child!"  The  company  were  all 
amazed  at  this  disagreement  between  the  man  and 
his  wife  ;  and  the  blood  had  now  forsaken  the 
cheeks  of  the  lovers,  when  the  old  woman,  turning 
to  her  husband,  who  was  more  surprised  than  all 
the  rest,  and  having  a  little  recovered  her  own 
spirits,  delivered  herself  as  follows  :  "  You  may  re- 
member, my  dear,  when  you  went  a  Serjeant  to 
Gibraltar,  you  left  me  big  with  child ;  you  stayed 
abroad,  you  know,  upwards  of  three  years.  In  your 
absence  I  was  brought  to  bed,  I  verily  believe,  of 
this  daughter,  whom  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  re- 
member, for  I  suckled  her  at  this  very  breast  till  the 
day  she  was  stolen  from  me.  One  afternoon,  when 
the  child  was  about  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
or  thereabouts,  two  gipsy-women  came  to  the  door 
and  offered  to  tell  my  fortune.  One  of  them  had  a 
child  in  her  lap.  I  showed  them  my  hand,  and  de- 
sired to  know  if  you  was  ever  to  come  home  again, 
which  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday : 
they  faithfully  promised  me  you  should. — I  left  the 
girl  in  the  cradle,  and  went  to  draw  them  a  cup  of 
liquor,  the  best  I  had  :  when  I  returned  with  the 
pot  (I  am  sure  I  was  not  absent  longer  than  whilst 
I  am  telling  it  to  you)  the  women  were  gone.  1 
was  afraid  they  had  stolen  something,  and  looked 
and  looked,  but  to  no  purpose,  and,  Heaven  knows, 
I  I  had  very  little  for  them  to  steal.  At  last,  hearing 
the  child  cry  in  the  cradle,  I  went  to  take  it  up — 
but,  O  the  living!  how  was  I  surprised  to  find,  in- 
stead of  my  own  girl  that  I  had  put  into  the  cradle, 
who  was  as  fine  a  fat  thriving  child  as  you  shall  see 
in  a  summer's  day,  a  poor  sickly  boy,  that  did  not 
seem  to  have  an  hour  to  live.  I  ran  out,  pulling 
my  hair  off,  and  crying  like  any  mad  after  the 
women,  but  never  could  hear  a  word  of  them  from 
that  day  to  this.  When  I  came  back  the  poor  in- 
fant (which  is  our  Joseph  there,  as  stout  as  he  now 
stands)  lifted  up  its  eyes  upon  me  so  piteously,  that, 
to  be  sure,  notwithstanding  my  passion,  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  do  it  any  mischief.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  happening  to  come  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  hearing  the  case,  advised  me  to  take  care 
of  this  poor  child,  and  God  would  perhaps  one  day 
restore  me  my  own.  Upon  which  I  took  the  child 
up,  and  suckled  it  to  be  sure",  all  the  world  as  if  it 
had  been  bom  of  my  own  natural  body ;  and  as  true  as 
I  am  alive,  in  a  little  time  I  loved  the  boy  all  to  no- 
thing as  if  it  had  been  my  own  girl. — Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  times  growing  very  hard,  I  having  two  chil- 
dren and  nothing  but  my  own  work,  which  was 
little  enough  God  knows,  to  maintain  them,  was 
obliged  to  ask  relief  of  the  parish  ;  but,  instead  of 
giving  it  me,  they  removed  me,  by  justices'  war- 
rants, fifteen  miles,  to  the  place  where  I  now  live, 
where  I  had  no  been  long  settled  before  you  came 
home.  Joseph  (for  that  was  the  name  I  gave  him 
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myself — the  Lord  knows  whether  he  was  baptized 
or  no,  or  by  what  name),  Joseph,  I  say,  seemed  to 
me  about  fire  years  old  when  you  returned  ;  for  I 
believe  he  is  two  or  three  years  older  than  our 
daughter  here  (for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  she  is 
the  same)  ;  and  when  you  saw  him  you  said  he 
was  a  chopping  boy,  without  ever  minding  his  age  ; 
and  so  I,  seeing  you  did  not  suspect  anything  of 
the  matter,  thought  I  might  e'en  as  well  keep  it  to 
myself,  for  fear  you  should  not  love  him  as  well  as  I 
did.  And  all  this  is  veritably  true,  and  I  will  take 
my  oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  the  kingdom." 

The  pedlar,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the 
order  of  lady  Booby,  listened  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  Gammer  Andrews's  story ;  and,  when  she 
had  finished,  asked  her  if  the  supposititious  child 
had  no  mark  on  its  breast  1  To  which  she  answered, 
"  Yes,  he  had  as  fine  a  strawberry  as  ever  grew  in 
a  garden."  This  Joseph  acknowledged,  and,  un- 
buttoning his  coat,  at  the  intercession  of  the  com- 
pany, showed  to  them.  "  Well,"  says  Gaffer  An- 
drews, who  was  a  comical  sly  old  fellow,  and  very 
likely  desired  to  have  no  more  children  than  he 
could  keep,  "  you  have  proved,  I  think,  very 
plainly,  that  this  boy  doth  not  belong  to  us  ;  but 
how  are  you  certain  that  the  girl  is  ours  1"  The 
parson  then  brought  the  pedlar  forward,  and  de- 
sired him  to  repeat  the  story  which  he  had  com- 
municated to  him  the  preceding  day  at  the  ale- 
house ;  which  he  complied  with,  and  related  what 
the  reader,  as  well  as  Mr.  Adams,  hath  seen  before. 
He  then  confirmed,  from  his  wife's  report,  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  exchange,  and  ojf  the  straw- 
berry on  Joseph's  breast.  At  the  repetition  of  the 
word  strawberry,  Adams,  who  had  seen  it  without 
any  emotion,  started  and  cried,  "  Bless  me  !  some- 
thing comes  into  my  head."  But  before  he  had 
time  to  bring  anything  out  a  servant  called  him  forth. 
When  he  was  gone  the  pedlar  assured  Joseph  that 
his  parents  were  persons  of  much  greater  circum- 
stances than  those  he  had  hitherto  mistaken  for  such  ; 
for  that  he  had  been  stolen  from  a  gentleman's  house 
by  those  whom  they  call  gipsies,  and  had  been  kept 
by  them  during  a  whole  year,  when,  looking  on  him 
as  in  a  dying  condition,  they  had  exchanged  him  for 
the  other  healthier  child,  in  the  manner  before  re- 
lated. He  said,  As  to  the  name  of  his  father,  his 
wife  had  either  never  known  or  forgot  it ;  but  that 
she  had  acquainted  him  he  lived  about  forty  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  exchange  had  been  made, 
and  which  way,  promising  to  spare  no  pains  in  en- 
deavouring with  him  to  discover  the  place. 

But  Fortune,  which  seldom  doth  good  or  ill,  or 
makes  men  happy  or  miserable,  by  halves,  resolved  to 
spare  him  this  labour.  The  reader  may  please  to 
recollect  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  intended  a  journey  to 
the  west,  in  which  he  was  to  pass  through  Mr. 
Adams's  parish,  and  had  promised  to  call  on  him. 
He  was  now  arrived  at  the  lady  Booby's  gates  for  that 
purpose,  being  directed  thither  from,  the  parson's 
house,  and  had  sent  in  the  servant  whom  we  have 
above  seen  call  Mr.  Adams  forth.  This  had  no  sooner 
mentioned  the  discovery  of  a  stolen  child,  and  had 
uttered  the  word  strawberry,  than  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
wildness  in  his  looks,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  in 
his  words,  begged  to  be  shown  into  the  room,  where 
he  entered  without  the  least  regard  to  any  of  the 
company  but  Joseph,  and,  embracing  him  with  a  com- 
plexion all  pale  and  trembling,  desired  to  see  the 
mark  on  his  breast ;  the  parson  followed  him  caper- 
ing, rubbing  his  hands,  and  crying  out,  Hie  est  quern 
qiMeris  ;  inventus  est,  %c.  Joseph  complied  with  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  mark 
than,  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  extravagant 


rapture  of  passion,  he  embraced  Joseph  with  Inex- 
pressible ecstacy,  and  cried  out  in  tears  of  joy,  "  1 
have  discovered  my  son,  I  have  him  again  in  my 
arms  !"  Joseph  was  not  sufficiently  apprised  yet  to 
taste  the  same  delight  with  his  father  (for  so  in  rea- 
lity he  was)  ;  however,  he  returned  some  warmth  to 
his  embraces :  but  he  no  sooner  perceived,  from  his 
father's  account,  the  agreement  of  every  circumstance, 
of  person,  time,  and  place,  than  he  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  and,  embracing  his  knees,  with  tears  begged 
his  blessing,  which  was  given  with  much  affection, 
and  received  with  such  respect,  mixed  with  such 
tenderness  on  both  sides,  that  it  affected  all  present ; 
but  none  so  much  as  lady  Booby,  who  left  the  room 
in  an  agony,  which  was  but  too  much  perceived,  and 
not  very  charitably  accounted  for  by  some  of  the 
company. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Being  the  last.    In  which  this  true  history  is  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

FANNY  was  very  little  behind  her  Joseph  in  the  duty 
she  expressed  towards  her  parents,  and  the  joy  she 
evidenced  in  discovering  them.  Gammer  Andrews 
kissed  her,  and  said,  She  was  heartily  glad  to  see 
her ;  but  for  her  part,  she  could  never  love  any  one 
better  than  Joseph.  Gaffer  Andrews  testified  no 
remarkable  emotion  :  he  blessed  and  kissed  her,  but 
complained  bitterly  that  he  wanted  his  pipe,  not 
having  had  a  whiff  that  morning. 

Mr.  Booby,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  aunt's  fond- 
ness, imputed  her  abrupt  departure  to  her  pride,  and 
disdain  of  the  family  into  which  he  was  married  ;  he 
was  therefore  desirous  to  be  gone  with  the  utmost 
celerity  ;  and  now,  having  congratulated  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Joseph  on  the  discovery,  he  saluted  Fanny, 
called  her  sister,  and  introduced  her  as  such  to 
Pamela,  who  behaved  with  great  decency  on  the 
occasion. 

He  now  sent  a  message  to  his  aunt,  who  returned 
that  she  wished  him  a  good  journey,  but  was  too 
disordered  to  see  any  company  :  he  therefore  pre- 
pared to  set  out,  having  invited  Mr.  Wilson  to  his 
house  ;  arid  Pamela  and  Joseph  both  so  insisted  on 
his  complying,  that  he  at  last  consented,  having  first 
obtained  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Booby  to  acquaint 
his  wife  with  the  news  ;  which,  as  he  knew  it  would 
render  her  completely  happy,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  delay  a  moment  in  acquainting  her 
with. 

The  company  were  ranged  in  this  manner :  the 
two  old  people,  with  their  two  daughters,  rode  in  the 
coach ;  the  squire,  Mr.  Wilson,  Joseph,  parson 
Adams,  and  the  pedlar,  proceeded  on  horseback. 

In  their  way,  Joseph  informed  his  father  of  his 
intended  match  with  Fanny;  to  which,  though  he 
expressed  some  reluctance  at  first,  on  the  eagerness 
of  his  son's  instances  he  consented ;  saying,  if  she 
was  so  good  a  creature  as  she  appeared,  and  he  de- 
scribed her,  he  thought  the  disadvantages  of  birth 
and  fortune  might  be  compensated.  He  however 
insisted  on  the  match  being  deferred  till  he  had  seen 
his  mother ;  in  which,  Joseph  perceiving  him  posi- 
tive, with  great  duty  obeyed  him,  to  the  great  delight 
of  parson  Adams,  who  by  these  means  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  the  church  forms,  and  marrying 
his  parishioners  without  a  licence. 

Mr.  Adams  greatly  exulting  on  this  occasion  (for 
such  ceremonies  were  matters  of  no  small  moment 
with  him),  accidentally  gave  spurs  to  his  hoisc, 
which  the  generous  beast  disdaining, — for  he  was  of 
high  mettle,  and  had  been  used  to  more  expert  riders 
tban'the  gentleman  who  at  present  bestrode  him,  for 
whose  horsemanship  he  had  perhapp  some  contempt, 
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— immediately  ran  away  full  speed,  and  played  so 
many  antic  tricks  that  he  tumbled  the  parson  from 
his  back ;  which  Joseph  perceiving,  came  to  his 
relief. 

This  accident  afforded  infinite  merriment  to  the 
servants,  and  no  less  frighted  poor  Fanny,  who  be- 
held him  as  he  passed  by  the  coach ;  but  the  mirth 
of  the  one  and  terror  of  the  other  were  soon  deter- 
mined, when  the  parson  declared  he  had  received  no 


The  horse  having  freed  himself  from  his  unworthy 
rider,  as  he  probably  thought  him,  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way ;  but  was  stopped  by  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  servants,  who  were  travelling  the  op- 
posite way,  and  were  now  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coach.  They  soon  met ;  and,  as  one  of  the  servants 
delivered  Adams  his  horse,  his  master  hailed  him, 
and  Adams,  looking  up,  presently  recollected  he  was 
the  justice  of  peace  before  whom  he  and  Fanny  had 
made  their  appearance.  The  parson  presently  sa- 
luted him  very  kindly ;  and  the  justice  informed 
him  that  he  had  found  the  fellow  who  attempted  to 
swear  against  him,  and  the  young  woman  the  very 
next  day,  and  had  committed  him  to  Salisbury  gaol, 
where  he  was  charged  with  many  robberies. 

Many  compliments  having  passed  between  the 
parson  and  the  justice,  the  latter  proceeded  on  his 
journey  ;  and  the  former,  having  with  some  disdain 
refused  Joseph's  offer  of  changing  horses,  and  de- 
clared he  was  as  able  a  horseman  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  remounted  his  beast ;  and  now  the  com- 
pany again  proceeded,  and  happily  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end,  Mr.  Adams,  by  good  luck,  rather  than 
by  good  riding,  escaping  a  good  fall. 

The  company,  arriving  at  Mr.  Booby's  house, 
were  all  received  by  him  in  the  most  courteous  and 
entertained  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  after  the 
custom  of  the  old  English  hospitality,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  some  very  few  families  in  the  remote 
parts  of  England.  They  all  passed  that  day  with 
.the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  it  being  perhaps  impossible 
to  find  auy  set  of  people  more  solidly  and  sincerely 
happy.  Joseph  and  Fanny  found  means  to  be  alone 
upwards  of  two  hours,  which  were  the  shortest  but 
the  sweetest  imaginable. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  "Wilson  proposed  to  his  son 
to  make  a  visit  with  him  to  his  mother ;  which,  not- 
withstanding his  dutiful  inclinations,  and  a  longing 
desire  he  had  to  see  her,  a  little  concerned  him,  as 
he  must  be  obliged  to  leave  his  Fanny ;  but  the 
goodness  of  Mr.  Booby  relieved  him ;  for  he  pro- 
posed to  send  his  own  coach  and  six  for  Mrs.  Wilson, 
whom  Pamela  so  very  earnestly  invited,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  at  length  agreed  with  the  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Booby  and  Joseph,  and  suffered  the  coach  to  go 
empty  for  his  wife. 

On  Saturday  night  the  coach  returned  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  added  one  more  to  this  happy  assembly. 
The  reader  may  imagine  much  better  and  quicker 
too  than  I  can  describe  the  many  embraces  and 
tears  of  joy  which  succeeded  her  arrival.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  she  was  easily  prevailed  with  to 
follow  her  husband's  example  in  consenting  to  the 
match. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Adams  performed  the  service  at 
the  squire's  parish  church,  the  curate  of  which  very 
kindly  exchanged  duty,  and  rode  twenty  miles  to  the 
lady  Booby's  parish  so  to  do ;  being  particularly 
charged  not  to  omit  publishing  the  bans,  being  the 
third  and  last  time. 

At  length  the  happy  day  arrived  which  was  to 
put  Joseph  in  the  possession  of  all  his  wishes.  He 
arose,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  neat  but  plain  suit 
of  Mr.  Booby's,  which  exactly  fitted  him ;  for  he 


refused  all  finery ;  as  did  Fanny  likewise,  who 
could  be  prevailed  on  by  Pamela  to  attire  herself 
in  nothing  richer  than  a  white  dimity  nightgown. 
Her  shift  indeed,  which  Pamela  presented  her,  was 
of  the  finest  kind,  and  had  an  edging  of  lace  round 
the  bosom.  She  likewise  equipped  her  with  a  pair 
of  fine  white  thread  stockings,  which  were  all  she 
would  accept ;  for  she  wore  one  of  her  own  short 
round-eared  caps,  and  over  it  a  little  straw  hat, 
lined  with  cherry-coloured  silk,  and  tied  with  a 
cherry-coloured  riband.  In  this  dress  she  came 
forth  from  her  chamber,  blushing  and  breathing 
sweets ;  and  was  by  Joseph,  whose  eyes  sparkled  fire, 
led  to  church,  the  whole  family  attending,  where 
Mr.  Adams  performed  the  ceremony ;  at  which  no- 
thing was  so  remarkable  as  the  extraordinary  and 
unaffected  modesty  of  Fanny,  unless  the  true  Chris- 
tian piety  of  Adams,  who  publicly  rebuked  Mr. 
Booby  and  Pamela  for  laughing  in  so  sacred  a  place, 
and  on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  Our  parson  would 
have  done  no  less  to  the  highest  prince  on  earth ; 
for,  though  he  paid  all  submission  and  deference  to 
his  superiors  in  other  matters,  where  the  least  spice 
of  religion  intervened  he  immediately  lost  all  respect 
of  persons.  It  was  his  maxim,  that  he  was  a  servant 
of  the  Highest,  and  could  not,  without  departing 
from  his  duty,  give  up  the  least  article  of  his  honour 
or  of  his  cause  to  the  greatest  earthly  potentate. 
Indeed,  he  always  asserted  that  Mr.  Adams  at 
church  with  his  surplice  on,  and  Mr.  Adams  with- 
out that  ornament  in  any  other  place,  were  two  very 
different  persons. 

When  the  church  rites  were  over  Joseph  led  his 
blooming  bride  back  to  Mr.  Booby's  (for  the  dis- 
tance was  so  very  little  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
use  a  coach)  ;  the  whole  company  attended  them 
likewise  on  foot ;  and  now  a  most  magnificent  en- 
tertainment was  provided,  at  which  parson  Adams 
demonstrated  an  appetite  surprising  as  well  as  sur- 
passing every  one  present.  Indeed  the  only  persons 
who  betrayed  any  deficiency  on  this  occasion  were 
those  on  whose  account  the  feast  was  provided. 
They  pampered  their  imaginations  with  the  much 
more  exquisite  repast  which  the  approach  of  night 
promised  them  ;  the  thoughts  of  which  filled  both 
their  minds,  though  with  different  sensations ;  the 
one  all  desire,  while  the  other  had  hei  wishes  tem- 
pered with  fears. 

At  length,  after  a  day  passed  with  the  utmost  mer- 
riment, corrected  by  the  strictest  decency,  in  which, 
however,  parson  Adams,  being  well  filled  with  ale 
and  pudding,  had  given  a  loose  to  more  facetiousness 
than  was  usual  to  him,  the  happy,  the  blessed  mo- 
ment arrived  when  Fanny  retired  with  her  mother, 
her  mother-in-law,  and  her  sister. 

She  was  soon  undressed ;  for  she  had  no  jewels 
to  deposit  in  their  caskets,  nor  fine  laces  to  fold 
with  the  nicest  exactness.  Undressing  to  her  was 
properly  discovering,  not  putting  off,  ornaments ; 
for,  as  all  her  charms  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  she 
could  divest  herself  of  none.  How,  reader,  shall  I 
give  thee  an  adequate  idea  of  this  lovely  young  crea- 
ture t  the  bloom  of  roses  and  lilies  might  a  little 
illustrate  her  complexion,  or  their  smell  her  sweet- 
ness ;  but  to  comprehend  her  entirely,  conceive 
youth,  health,  bloom,  neatness,  and  innocence,  in 
her  bridal  bed  ;  conceive  all  these  in  their  utmost 
perfection,  and  you  may  place  the  charming  Fanny's 
picture  before  your  eyes. 

Joseph  no  sooner  heard  she  was  in  bed  than  he 
fled  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  her.  A  minute 
carried  him  into  her  arms,  where  we  shall  leave  thib 
happy  couple  to  enjoy  the  private  rewards  of  their 
constancy  ;  rewards  so  great  and  sweet,  that  I  ap- 
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prebend  Joseph  neither  envied  the  noblest  duke, 
nor  Fanny  the  finest  duchess,  that  night. 

The  third  day  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  wife,  with  their 
son  and  daughter,  returned  home  ;  where  they  now 
live  together  in  a  state  of  bliss  scarce  ever  equalled. 
Mr.  Booby  hath,  with  unprecedented  generosity, 
given  Fanny  a  fortune  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  Joseph  hath  laid  out  in  a  little  estate  in  the 
same  parish  with  his  father,  which  he  now  occupies 
(his  father  having  stocked  it  for  him)  ;  and  Fanny 
presides  with  most  excellent  management  in  his 
dairy  ;  where,  however,  she  is  not  at  present  very 
able  to  bustle  much,  being,  as  Mr.  Wilson  informs 
me  in  his  last  letter,  extremely  big  with  her  first 
child. 

Mr.  Booby  hath  presented  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
living  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a-year.  He 
at  first  refused  it,  resolving  not  to  quit  his  parishion- 
ers, with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long ;  but,  on  re- 


collecting he  might  keep  a  curate  at  this  living,  he 
hath  been  lately  inducted  into  it. 

The  pedlar,  besides  several  handsome  presents, 
both  from  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Booby,  is,  by  the 
latter's  interest,  made  an  exciseman ;  a  trust  which 
he  discharges  with  such  justice,  that  he  is  greatly 
beloved  in  his  neighbourhood. 

As  for  the  lady  Booby,  she  returned  to  London 
in  a  few  days,  where  a  young  captain  of  dragoons, 
together  with  eternal  parties  at  cards,  soon  oblite- 
rated the  memory  of  Joseph. 

Joseph  remains  blessed  with  his  Fanny,  whom 
he  doats  on  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  which  is 
all  returned  on  her  side.  The  happiness  of  this 
couple  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  pleasure  to  their 
fond  parents ;  and,  what  is  particularly  remarkable, 
he  declares  he  will  imitate  them  in  their  retirement, 
nor  will  be  prevailed  on  by  any  booksellers,  or  their 
authors,  to  make  his  appearance  in  high  life. 
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Fciic.es  ter  et  amplius, 
Quos  irrupta  teiet  copula. 


To  RALPH  ALLEN,  ESQ. 

SIB, — The  following  book  is  sincerely  designed  to  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  to  expose  some  of  the  most  glaring 
evils,  as  well  public  as  private,  which  at  present  infest  the 
country  ;  though  there  is  scarce,  as  I  remember,  a  single  stroke 
of  satire  aimed  at  any  one  person  throughout  the  whole. 

The  best  man  is  the  properest  patron  of  such  an  attempt. 
This,  I  believe,  will  be  readily  granted;  nor  will  the  public 
voice,  1  think,  be  more  divided  to  whom  they  shall  give  that 
appellation.  Should  a  letter,  indeed,  be  thus  inscribed, 
DKTUR  OPTIMO,  there  are  few  persons  who  would  think  it 
wanted  any  other  direction. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  preface  concerning  the  work, 
nor  endeavour  to  obviate  any  criticisms  which  can  be  made  on 
it.  The  good-natured  reader,  if  his  heart  should  be  here  af- 
fected, will  be  inclined  to  pardon  many  faults  for  the  pleasure 
he  will  receive  from  a  tender  sensation ;  and  for  readers  of  a 
different  stamp,  the  more  faults  they  can  discover,  the  more,  I 
am  convinced,  they  will  be  pleased. 

Nor  will  I  assume  the  fulsome  style  of  common  dedicators. 
I  have  not  their  usual  design  in  this  epistle,  nor  will  I  borrow 
their  language.  Long,  very  long  may  it  be  before  a  most  dread- 
ful circumstance  shall  make  it  possible  for  any  pen  to  draw 
a  just  and  true  character  of  yourself  without  incurring  a  sus- 
picion of  flattery  in  the  bosoms  of  the  malignant.  This  task, 
therefore,  I  shall  defer  till  that  day  (if  I  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  evei  to  see  it)  when  every  good  man  shall  pay  a  tear 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity  ;  a  day  which,  at  present, 
I  believe,  there  is  but  one  good  man  in  the  world  who  can 
think  of  it  with  unconcern. 

Accept  then,  sir,  this  small  token  of  that  love,  that  grati- 
tude, and  that  respect,  with  which  I  shall  always  esteem  it  my 
GREATEST  HONOUR  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

HENRY  FIELDING. 

Bow  Street,  Dec.  2,  1751. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

Contains  the  exordium,  &c. 

THE  various  accidents  which  befel  a  very  worthy 
couple  after  their  uniting  in  the  state  of  matrimony 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  history.  The 
distresses  which  they  waded  through  were  some  of 
them  so  exquisite,  and  the  incidents  which  produced 
these  so  extraordinary,  that  they  seemed  to  require 
not  only  the  utmost  malice,  but  the  utmost  invention, 
which  superstition  hath  ever  attributed  to  Fortune  : 
though  whether  any  such  being  interfered  in  the 
case,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  be  any  such  being  in 
the  universe,  is  a  matter  which  1  by  no  means  pre- 


sume to  determine  in  the  affirmative.  To  speak  a 
bold  truth,  I  am,  after  much  mature  deliberation, 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  public  voice  hath,  in  all 
ages,  done  much  injustice  to  Fortune,  and  hath  con- 
victed her  of  many  facts  in  which  she  had  not  the 
least  concern.  I  question  much  whether  we  may 
not,  by  natural  means,  account  for  the  success  of 
knaves,  the  calamities  of  fools,  with  all  the  miseries 
in  which  men  of  sense  sometimes  involve  themselves, 
by  quitting  the  directions  of  Prudence,  and  follow- 
ing the  blind  guidance  of  a  predominant  passion  ;  in 
short,  from  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  which  are 
imputed  to  fortune ;  whom,  perhaps,  men  accuse 
with  no  less  absurdity  in  life,  than  a  bad  player 
complains  of  ill  luck  at  the  game  of  chess. 

But  if  men  are  sometimes  guilty  of  laying  im- 
proper blame  on  this  imaginary  being,  they  are  al- 
together as  apt  to  make  her  amends  by  ascribing  to 
her  honours  which  she  as  little  deserves.  To  re- 
trieve the  ill  consequences  of  a  foolish  conduct,  and 
by  struggling  manfully  with  distress  to  subdue  it,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Whoever,  therefore,  calls  such  a  man  fortunate,  is 
guilty  of  no  less  impropriety  in  speech  than  he 
would  be  who  should  call  the  statuary  or  the  poet 
fortunate  who  carved  a  Venus  or  who  writ  an 
Iliad. 

Life  may  as  properly  be  called  an  art  as  any 
other ;  and  the  great  incidents  in  it  are  no  more  to 
be  considered  as  mere  accidents  than  the  several 
members  of  the  fine  statue  or  a  noble  poem.  The 
critics  in  all  these  are  not  content  with  seeing  any- 
thing to  be  great  without  knowing  why  and  how  it 
came  to  be  so.  By  examining  carefully  the  several 
gradations  which  conduce  to  bring  every  model  to 
perfection,  we  learn  truly  to  know  that  science  in 
which  the  model  is  formed:  as  histories  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  may  properly  be  called  models  of  HUMAN 
LIFE,  so,  by  observing  minutely  the  several  incidents 
which  tend  to  the  catastrophe  or  completion  of  the 
whole,  and  the  minute  causes  whence  those  inci- 
dents are  produced,  we  shall  best  be  instructed  in 
this  most  useful  of  all  arts,  which  I  call  the  ART  of 
LIFE. 


AMELIA. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  history  sets  out.    Observations  on  the  excellency  of  the 
En"lUh  constitution   and  curious  examinations   before    a 
justice  of  peace. 

ON  the  first  of  April,  in  the  year ,  the  watch- 

cien  of  a  certain  parish  (I  know  not  particularly 
whkh)  within  the  liberty  of  Westminster  brought 
several  persons  whom  they  had  apprehended  the 
preceding  night  before  Jonathan  Thrasher,  esq. 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  liberty. 

But  here,  reader,  before  we  proceed  to  the  trials 
of  these  offenders,  we  shall,  after  our  usual  manner, 
premise  some  things  which  it  may  be  necessary  for 
thee  to  know. 

It  hath  been  observed,  I  think,  by  many,  as  well 
as  the  celebrated  writer  of  three  letters,  that  no 
human  institution  is  capable  of  consummate  per- 
fection. An  observation  which,  perhaps,  that  writer 
at  least  gathered  from  discovering  some  defects 
in  the  polity  even  of  this  well-regulated  nation. 
And,  indeed,  if  there  should  be  any  such  defect 
in  a  constitution  which  my  lord  Coke  long  ago 
told  us  "  the  wisdom  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the 
world,  if  they  had  all  met  together  at  one  time, 
could  not  have  equalled,"  which  some  of  our  wisest 
men  who  were  met  together  long  before  said  was 
too  good  to  be  altered  in  any  particular,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  hath  been  mending  ever  since,  by  a 
very  great  number  of  the  said  wise  men :  if  I  say 
this  constitution  should  be  imperfect,  we  may  be 
allowed,  I  think,  to  doubt  whether  any  such  fault- 
less model  can  be  found  among  the  institutions  of 
men. 

It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  the  small  im- 
perfections which  I  am  about  to  produce  do  not 
lie  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in  the  ill  execution 
of  them ;  but,  with  submission,  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  no  less  an  absurdity  than  to  say  of  any  ma- 
chine that  it  is  excellently  made,  though  incapable 
of  performing  its  functions.  Good  laws  should  exe- 
cute themselves  in  a  well  regulated  state ;  at  least, 
if  the  same  legislature  which  provides  the  laws  doth 
not  provide  for  the  execution  of  them,  they'act  as 
Graham  would  do  if  he  should  form  all  the  parts 
of  a  clock  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  yet  put 
them  so  together  that  the  clock  could  not  go.  In 
this  case,  surely,  we  might  say  that  there  was  a  small 
defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  clock. 

To  say  the  truth,  Graham  would  soon  see  the 
fault,  and  would  easily  remedy  it.  The  fault,  indeed, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  parts  were  improperly 
disposed. 

Perhaps,  reader,  I  have  another  illustration,  which 
will  set  my  intention  in  a  still  clearer  light  before 
you.  Figure  to  yourself  then  a  family,  the  master 
of  which  should  dispose  of  the  several  economical 
offices  in  the  following  manner ;  viz.  should  put  his 
butler  on  the  coach-box,  his  steward  behind  his 
coach,  his  coachman  in  the  butlery,  and  his  footman 
in  the  stewardship,  and  in  the  same  ridiculous  man- 
ner should  misemploy  the  talents  of  every  other 
servant ;  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  figure  such  a  family 
must  make  in  the  world. 

As  ridiculous  as  this  may  seem,  I  have  often  con- 
sidered some  of  the  lower  officers  in  our  civil  go- 
vernment to  be  disposed  in  this  very  manner.  To 
begin,  I  think,  as  low  as  I  well  can,  with  the  watch- 
men in  our  metropolis,  who,  being  to  guard  our 
streets  by  night  from  thieves  and  robbers,  an  office 
which  at  least  requires  strength  of  body,  are  chosen 
out  of  those  poor  old  decrepit  people  who  are,  from 
their  want  of  bodily  strength,  rendered  incapable 


of  getting  a  livelihood  by  work.  These  men,  armed 
only  with  a  pole,  which  some  of  them  are  scarce 
able  to  lift,  are  to  secure  the  persons  and  houses 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  the  attacks  of  gangs 
of  young,  bold,  stout,  desperate,  and  well-armed 
villains. 

Quae  non  riribus  istis 
Munera  conveniunt. 

If  the  poor  old  fellows  should  run  away  from  such 
enemies,  no  one  1  think  can  wonder,  unless  it  be 
that  they  were  able  to  make  their  escape. 

The  higher  we  proceed  among  our  public  officers 
and  magistrates,  the  less  defects  of  this  kind  will, 
perhaps,  be  observable.  Mr.  Thrasher,  however, 
the  justice  before  whom  the  prisoners  above  men- 
tioned were  now  brought,  had  some  few  imperfec- 
tions in  his  magistratical  capacity.  I  own,  I  have 
been  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  this  office  of 
a  justice  of  peace  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
law  :  for  this  simple  reason  ;  because,  in  every  case 
which  comes  before  him,  he  is  to  judge  and  act  ac- 
cording to  law.  Again,  as  these  laws  are  contained 
in  a  great  variety  of  books,  the  statutes  which  re- 
late to  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace  making  of 
themselves  at  least  two  large  volumes  in  folio  ;  and 
that  part  of  his  jurisdiction  which  is  founded  on  the 
common  law  being  dispersed  in  above  a  hundred 
volumes,  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  knowledge 
should  be  acquired  without  reading ;  and  yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  Mr.  Thrasher  never  read  one  syllable  of 
the  matter. 

This,  perhaps,  was  a  defect ;  but  this  was  not  all : 
for  where  mere  ignorance  is  to  decide  a  point  be- 
tween two  litigants,  it  will  always  be  an  even  chance 
whether  it  decides  right  or  wrong :  but  sorry  am  I 
to  say,  right  was  often  in  a  much  worse  situation 
than  this,  and  wrong  hath  often  had  five  hundred 
to  one  of  his  side  before  that  magistrate ;  who,  if 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  England,  was  yet 
well  versed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  He  perfectly 
well  understood  that  fundamental  principle  so 
strongly  laid  down  in  the  institutes  of  the  learned 
Rochefoucault,  by  which  the  duty  of  self-love  is 
so  strongly  enforced,  and  every  man  is  taught  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  attract 
all  things  thither.  To  speak  the  truth  plainly,  the 
justice  was  never  indifferent  in  a  cause  but  when 
he  could  get  nothing  on  either  side. 

Such  was  the  justice  to  whose  tremendous  bar 
Mr.  Gotobed  the  constable,  on  the  day  above  men- 
tioned, brought  several  delinquents,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  had  been  apprehended  by  the  watch  for 
divers  outrages. 

The  first  who  came  upon  this  trial  was  as  bloody 
a  spectre  as  ever  the  imagination  of  a  murderer  or 
a  tragic  poet  conceived.  This  poor  wretch  was 
charged  with  a  battery  by  a  much  stouter  man  than 
himself ;  indeed  the  accused  person  bore  about  him 
some  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  an  affray,  his 
clothes  being  very  bloody,  but  certain  open  sluices 
on  his  own  head  sufficiently  showed  whence  all  the 
scarlet  stream  had  issued  :  whereas  the  accuser  had 
not  the  least  mark  or  appearance  of  any  wound. 
The  justice  asked  the  defendant,  What  he  meant 
by  breaking  the  king's  peace  1 To  wliich  he  an- 
swered  "  Upon  my  shoul  I  do  love  the  king 

very  well,  and  I  have  not  been  after  breaking  any- 
thing of  his  that  I  do  know ;  but  upon  my  shoul 
this  man  hath  brake  my  head,  and  my  head  did 
brake  his  stick  ;  that  is  all,  gra."  He  thea  offered 
to  produce  several  witnesses  against  this  improbable 
accusation ;  but  the  justice  presently  interrupted 
him,  saying,  "Sirrah,  your  tongue  betrays  your  guilt. 
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You  are  an  Irishman,  and  that  is  always  sufficient 
evidence  with  me.*' 

The  second  criminal  was  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
taken  up  by  the  watch  as  a  street-walker.  It  was 
alleged  against  her  that  she  was  found  walking 
the  streets  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  watchman 
declared  he  believed  her  to  be  a  common  strumpet. 
She  pleaded  in  her  defence  (as  was  really  the  truth) 
that  she  was  a  servant,  and  was  sent  by  her  mistress, 
who  was  a  little  shopkeeper  and  upon  the  point  of  de- 
livery, to  fetch  a  midwife ;  which  she  offered  to  prove  by 
several  of  the  neighbours,  if  she  was  allowed  to  send 
for  them.  The  justice  asked  her,  why  she  had 
not  done  it  before  !  to  which  she  answered,  she 
had  no  money,  and  could  get  no  messenger.  The 
justice  then  called  her  several  scurrilous  names,  and, 
declaring  she  was  guilty  within  the  statute  of  street- 
walking,  ordered  her  to  Bridewell  for  a  month. 

A  genteel  young  man.  and  woman  were  then  set 
forward,  and  a  very  grave-looking  person  swore  he 
caught  them  in  a  situation  which  we  cannot  as  par- 
ticularly describe  here  as  he  did  before  the  magis- 
trate ;  who,  having  received  a  wink  from  his  clerk, 
declared  with  much  warmth  that  the  fact  was  incre- 
dible and  impossible.  He  presently  discharged  the 
accused  parties,  and  was  going,  without  any  evi- 
dence, to  commit  the  accuser  for  perjury  ;  but  this 
the  clerk  dissuaded  him  from,  saying  he  doubted 
whether  a  justice  of  peace  had  any  such  power. 
The  justice  at  first  differed  in  opinion,  and  said, 
"  He  had  seen  a  man  stand  in  the  pillory  about  per- 
jury ;  nay,  he  had  known  a  man  in  gaol  for  it  too  ; 
and  how  came  he  there  if  he  was  not  committed 
thither?"  "Why,  that  is  true,  sir,"  answered  the 
clerk ;  "  and  yet  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  great 
lawyer  that  a  man  cannot  be  committed  for  perjury 
before  he  is  indicted ;  and  the  reason  is,  I  believe, 
because  it  is  not  against  the  peace  before  the  indict- 
ment makes  it  so."  "  Why,  that  may  be,"  cries  the 
justice,  "and  indeed  perjury  is  but  scandalous 
words,  and  I  know  a  man  cannot  have  a  warrant  for 
those,  unless  you  put  for  rioting  *  them  into  the 
warrant." 

The  witness  was  now  about  to  be  discharged, 
when  the  lady  whom  he  had  accused  declared  she 
would  swear  the  peace  against  him,  for  that  he  had 
called  her  a  whore  several  times.  "  Oho  !  you  will 
swear  the  peace,  madam,  will  you1!"  cries  the  jus- 
tice :  "  Give  her  the  peace,  presently ;  and  pray,  Mr. 
Constable,  secure  the  prisoner,  now  we  have  him, 
while  a  warrant  is  made  to  take  him  up."  All 
which  was  immediately  performed,  and  the  poor 
witness,  for  want  of  sureties,  was  sent  to  prison. 

A  young  fellow,  whose  name  was  Booth,  was  now 
charged  with  beating  a  watchman  in  the  execution 
of  his  office  and  breaking  his  lantern.  This  was 
deposed  by  two  witnesses ;  and  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  a  broken  lantern,  which  had  been  long 
preserved  for  the  sake  of  its  testimony,  were  pro- 
duced to  corroborate  the  evidence.  The  justice, 
perceiving  the  criminal  to  be  but  shabbily  dressed, 
was  going  to  commit  him  without  asking  any  further 
questions.  At  length,  however,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  accused,  the  worthy  magistrate  sub- 

•  l)pu*  est  interprete.  By  the  laws  of  England  abusive 
words  are  not  punishable  by  the  magistrate ;  some  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace,  therefore,  when  one  scold  hath  applied  to 
them  for  a  warrant  against  another,  from  a  too  eager  desire  of 
doing  justice,  have  construed  a  little  harmless  scolding  into 
a  riot,  which  is  in  law  an  outrageous  breach  of  the  peace  com- 
mitted by  several  persons,  by  three  at  the  least,  nor  can  a  less 
number  be  convicted  of  it.  Under  this  word  rioting,  or  riottin" 
(for  I  have  seen  it  spelt  both  ways),  miiny  1lum<-nids  of  old 
women  have  In-en  arfpsted  and  put  to  expense,  sometimes  in 
prison,  fora  little  intemperate  use  of  their  tongues.  This  prac- 
tice beyau  to  decrease  in  the  year  1749. 


mitted  to  hear  his  defence.  The  young  man  then 
alleged,  as  was  in  reality  the  case,  "  That  as  he  was 
walking  home  to  his  lodgings  he  eaw  two  men  in 
the  street  cruelly  beating  a  third,  upon  which  he 
had  stopped  and  endeavoured  to  assist  the  person 
who  was  so  unequally  attacked ;  that  the  watch 
came  up  during  the  affray,  and  took  them  all  fc  ut 
into  custody  ;  that  they  were  immediately  earned  to 
the  roundhouse,  where  the  two  original  assailants, 
who  appeared  to  be  men  of  fortune,  found  means  to 
make  up  the  matter,  and  were  discharged  by  the 
constable,  a  favour  which  he  himself,  having  no 
money  in  his  pocket,  was  unable  to  obtain.  He 
utterly  denied  having  assaulted  any  of  the  watchmen, 
and  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  offered  his  liberty 
at  the  price  of  half  a  crown." 

Though  the  bare  word  of  an  offender  can  never 
be  taken  against  the  oath  of  his  accuser,  yet  the 
matter  of  this  defence  was  so  pertinent,  and  delivered 
with  such  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  that,  had  the 
magistrate  been  endued  with  much  sagacity,  or  had 
he  been  very  moderately  gifted  with  another  quality 
very  necessary  to  all  who  are  to  administer  justice, 
he  'would  have  employed  some  labour  in  cross- 
examining  the  watchman  ;  at  least  he  would  have 
given  the  defendant  the  time  he  desired  to  send  for 
the  other  persons  who  were  present  at  the  affray  ; 
neither  of  which  he  did.  In  short,  the  magistrate 
had  too  great  an  honour  for  Truth  to  suspect  that  she 
ever  appeared  in  sordid  apparel ;  nor  did  he  ever 
sully  his  sublime  notions  of  that  virtue  by  uniting 
them  with  the  mean  ideas  of  poverty  and  distress. 

There  remained  now  only  one  prisoner,  and  that 
was  the  poor  man  himself  in  whose  defence  the  last- 
mentioned  culprit  was  engaged.  His  trial  took  but 
a  very  short  time.  A  cause  of  battery  and  broken 
lantern  was  instituted  against  him,  and  proved  in 
the  same  manner ;  nor  would  the  justice  hear  one 
word  in  defence ;  but,  though  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, his  breath  was  not ;  for  against  this  last 
wretch  he  poured  forth  a  great  many  volleys  of 
menaces  and  abuse. 

The  delinquents  were  then  all  despatched  to  pri- 
son under  a  guard  of  watchmen,  and  the  justice  and 
the  constable  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  alehouse 
to  take  their  morning  repast. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  the  inside  of  a  prison. 

MR.  BOOTH  (for  we  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
rest)  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  prison  than  a 
number  of  persons  gathered  around  him,  all  de- 
manding garnish ;  to  which  Mr.  Booth  not.  making 
a  ready  answer,  as  indeed  he  did  not  understand 
the  word,  some  were  going  to  lay  hold  of  him,  when 
a  person  of  apparent  dignity  came  up  and  insisted 
that  no  one  should  affront  the  gentleman.  This 
person  then,  who  was  no  less  than  the  master  or 
keeper  of  the  prison,  turning  towards  Mr.  Booth, 
acquainted  him  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  place 
for  every  prisoner  upon  his  first  arrival  there  to  give 
something  to  the  former  prisoners  to  make  them 
drink.  This,  he  said,  was  what  they  called  garnish  ; 
and  concluded  with  advising  his  new  customer  to 
draw  his  purse  upon  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Booth 
answered  that  he  would  very  readily  comply  with  this 
laudable  custom,  was  it  in  his  power ;  but  that  in 
reality  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world. — 
"  Oho  !  if  that  be  the  case,"  cries  the  keeper,  "  it  is 
another  matter,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say."  Upon 
which  he  immediately  departed,  and  left  poor  liooth 
to  the  mercy  of  his  companions,  who  without  loss  of 
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time  applied  themselves  to  uncasing,  as  they  termed 
it,  and  with  such  dexterity,  that  his  coat  was  not  only 
stripped  off,  but  out  of  sight  hi  a  minute. 

Mr.  Booth  was  too  weak  to  resist  and  too  wise  to 
complain  of  this  usage.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
was  at  liberty,  and  declared  free  of  the  place,  he 
summoned  his  philosophy,  of  which  he  had  no  in- 
considerable share,  to  his  assistance,  and  resolved  to 
make  himself  as  easy  as  possible  under  his  present 
circumstances. 

Could  his  own  thoughts  indeed  have  suffered  him 
a  moment  to  forget  where  he  was,  the  dispositions 
of  the  other  prisoners  might  have  induced  him  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  in  a  happier  place  :  for 
much  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  instead 
of  wailing  and  repining  at  their  conditions,  were 
laughing,  singing,  and  diverting  themselves  with 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  gambols. 

The  first  person  who  accosted  him  was  called 
Blear-eyed  Moll,  a  woman  of  no  very  comely  ap- 
pearance. Her  eye  (for  she  had  but  one),  whence 
she  derived  her  nickname,  was  such  as  that  nickname 
bespoke  ;  besides  which,  it  had  two  remarkable  qua- 
lities ;  for  first,  as  if  Nature  had  been  careful  to  pro- 
vide for  her  own  defect,  it  constantly  looked  towards 
her  blind  side ;  and  secondly,  the  ball  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  white,  or  rather  yellow,  with  a 
little  grey  spot  in  the  corner,  so  small  that  it  was 
scarce  discernible.  Nose  she  had  none  ;  for  Yenus, 
envious  perhaps  at  her  former  charms,  had  carried 
off  the  gristly  part ;  and  some  earthly  damsel,  per- 
haps, from  the  same  envy,  had  levelled  the  bone 
with  the  rest  of  her  face  :  indeed  it  was  far  beneath 
the  bones  of  her  cheeks,  which  rose  proportionally 
higher  than  is  usual.  About  half  a  dozen  ebony 
teeth  fortified  that  large  and  long  canal  which  nature 
had  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
a  chin  preposterously  short,  nature  having  turned 
up  the  bottom,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  grow  to  its 
due  length. 

Her  body  was  well  adapted  to  her  face  ;  she  mea- 
sured full  as  much  round  the  middle  as  from  head 
to  foot ;  for,  besides  the  extreme  breadth  of  her  back, 
her  vast  breasts  had  long  since  forsaken  their  native 
home,  and  had  settled  themselves  a  little  below  the 
girdle. 

I  wish  certain  actresses  oil  the  stage,  when  they 
are  to  perform  characters  of  no  amiable  cast,  would 
study  to  dress  themselves  with  the  propriety  with 
which  Blear-eyed  Moll  was  now  arrayed.  For  the 
sake  of  our  squeamish  reader,  we  shall  not  descend 
to  particulars ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  nothing  more 
ragged  or  more  dirty  was  ever  emptied  out  of  the 
roundhouse  at  St.  Giles's. 

We  have  taken  the  more  pains  to  describe  this  per- 
son, for  two  remarkable  reasons ;  the  one  is,  that 
this  unlovely  creature  was  taken  in  the  fact  with  a 
very  pretty  young  fellow ;  the  other,  which  is  more 
productive  of  moral  lesson,  is,  that  however  wretched 
her  fortune  may  appear  to  the  reader,  she  was  one 
of  the  merriest  persons  in  the  whole  prison. 

Blear-eyed  Moll  then  came  up  to  Mr.  Booth  with 
a  smile,  or  rather  grin,  on  her  countenance,  and  asked 
him  for  a  dram  of  gin  ;  and  when  Booth  assured  her 
that  he  had  not  a. penny  of  money,  she  replied, — 
"  D — n  your  eyes,  I  thought  by  your  look  you  had 
been  a  clever  fellow,  and  upon  the  snaffling  lay  *  at 
least ;  but,  d — n  your  body  and  eyes,  I  find  you  are 
some  sneaking  budge  f  rascal."  She  then  launched 
forth  a  volley  of  dreadful  oaths,  interlarded  with  some 
language  not  proper  to  be  repeated  here,  and  TV  as 

»  A  cant  term  for  robhery  on  the  highway, 
t  Another  cant  term  for  vilferiug. 


going  to  lay  hold  on  poor  Booth,  when  a  tall  prisoner, 
who  had  been  very  earnestly  eyeing  Booth  for  some 
time,  came  up,  and,  taking  her  by  the  shoulder,  flung 
her  off  at  some  distance,  cursing  her  for  a  b — h,  and 
bidding  her  let  the  gentleman  alone. 

The  person  was  not  himself  jf  the  most  inviting 
aspect.  He  was  long  visaged,  and  pale,  with  a  red 
beard  of  above  a  fortnight's  growth.  He  was  attired 
in  a  brownish-black  coat,  which  would  have  showed 
more  holes  than  it  did,  had  not  the  lining,  which  ap- 
peared through  it,  been  entirely  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  cloth. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Robinson,  ad- 
dressed himself  very  civilly  to  Mr.  Booth,  and  told 
him  he  was  sorry  to  see  one  of  his  appearance  in  that 
place :  "  For  as  to  your  being  without  your  coat, 
sir,"  says  he,  "  I  can  easily  account  for  that  ;  and, 
indeed,  dress  is  the  least  part  which  distinguishes  a 
gentleman."  At  which  words  he  cast  a  significant 
look  on  his  own  coat,  as  if  he  desired  they  should 
be  applied  to  himself.  He  then  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner  : 

"  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  but  just  arrived  in  this 
dismal  place,  which  is,  indeed,  rendered  more  de- 
testable by  the  wretches  who  inhabit  it  than  by  any- 
other  circumstance  ;  but  even  these  a  wise  man  will 
soon  bring  himself  to  bear  with  indifference ;  for 
what  is,  is ;  and  what  must  be,  must  be.  The  know- 
ledge of  this,  which,  simple  as  it  appears,  is  in  truth 
the  height  of  all  philosophy,  renders  a  wise  man  su- 
perior to  every  evil  which  can  befal  him.  I  hope, 
sir,  no  very  dreadful  accident  is  the  cause  of  your 
coming  hither ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  you  may  be 
assured  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  for  all  things 
happen  by  an  inevitable  fatality  ;  and  a  man  can  no 
more  resist  the  impulse  of  fate  than  a  wheelbarrow 
can  the  force  of  its  driver. 

Besides  the  obligation  which  Mr.  Robinson  had 
conferred  on  Mr.  Booth  in  delivering  him  from  the 
insults  of  Blear-eyed  Moll,  there  was  something  in 
the  manner  of  Robinson  which,  notwithstanding 
the  meanness  of  his  dress,  seemed  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  crowd  of  wretches  who  swarmed  in  those 
regions  ;  and,  above  all,  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
just  declared  very  nearly  coincided  with  those  of 
Mr.  Booth  :  this  gentleman  was  what  they  call  a 
freethinker ;  that  is  to  say,  a  deist,  or,  perhaps,  an 
atheist ;  for,  though  he  did  not  absolutely  deny  the 
existence  of  a  God,  yet  he  entirely  denied  his  pro- 
vidence. A  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  not  downright 
atheism,  hath  a  direct  tendency  towards  it ;  and, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  may  soon  be  driven  into  it. 
And  as  to  Mr.  Booth,  though  he  was  in  his  heart  an 
extreme  well-wisher  to  religion  (for  he  was  an 
honest  man),  yet  his  notions  of  it  were  very  slight 
and  uncertain.  To  say  truth,  he  was  in  the  wa- 
vering condition  so  finely  described  by  Claudian : 

labefacla  cadebnt 

Religio,  cauueque  riam  non  sponts  seqttebur 
Alterius;  vacua  qtee  currtre  temina  motu 
Affirmat;  magnumqve  novas  per  innnejignrat 
Fortuna,  iwm  arte,  reft;  qua  numina  ser.su 
Ambiguo,  net  nulla  putat,  ret  nescia  nustri. 
This  way  of  thinking,  or  rather  of  doubting,  he  had 
contracted   from  the    same  reason  which  Claudian 
assigns,  and  which  had  induced  Brutus  in  his  latter 
days  to  doubt  the  existence  of  that  virtue  which  he 
had  all  his  life    cultivated.     In  short,  poor  Booth 
imagined   that   a   larger  share    of  misfortunes  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  than  he  had  merited  ;  and  this  led 
him,  who  (though  a  good  classical  scholar)  was  not 
deeply  learned  in  religious  matters,  into  a   disad- 
vantageous opinion  of  Providence.      A  dangerous 
way  of  reasoning,  in  which  our  conclusions  are  not 
only  too  hasty,  from  an  imperfect  view  of  things 
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but  we  are  likewise  liable  to  much  error  from  par- 
tiality to  o  .irselves ;  viewing  our  virtues  and  vices 
as  through  a  perspective,  in  which  we  turn  the  glass 
always  to  our  own  advantage,  so  as  to  diminish  tUe 
one,  and  as  greatly  to  magnify  the  other. 

From  the  above  reasons,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Booth  did  not  decline  the  acquaintance  of  this 
person,  in  a  place  which  could  not  promise  to  afford 
him  any  better.  He  answered  him,  therefore,  with 
great  courtesy,  as  indeed  he  was  of  a  very  good  and 
gentle  disposition,  and,  after  expressing  a  civil  sur- 
prise at  meeting  him  there,  declared  himself  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
human  actions ;  adding,  however,  that  he  did  not 
believe  men  were  under  any  blind  impulse  or  direc- 
tion of  fate,  but  that  every  man  acted  merely  from 
the  force  of  that  passion  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  could  do  no  otherwise. 

A  discourse  now  ensued  between  the  two  gentle- 
men on  the  necessity  arising  from  the  impulse  of 
fate,  and  the  necessity  arising  from  the  impulse  of 
passion,  wh  ich,  as  it  will  make  a  pretty  pamphlet  of 
itself,  we  shall  reserve  for  some  future  opportunity. 
When  this  was  ended  they  set  forward  to  survey  the 
gaol  and  the  prisoners,  with  the  several  cases  of  whom 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  been  some  time  under  con- 
finement, undertook  to  make  Mr.  Booth  acquainted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Disclosing  further  secrets  of  the  prison-house. 
THE  first  persons  whom  they  passed  by  were  three 
men  in  fetters,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  very 
merrily  over  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
These,  Mr.  Robinson  informed  his  friend,  were  three 
street-robbers,  and  were  all  certain  of  being  hanged 
the  ensuing  sessions.  So  inconsiderable  an  object, 
said  he,  is  misery  to  light  minds,  when  it  is  at  any 
distance. 

A  little  farther  they  beheld  a  man  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  whose  heavy  groans  and  frantic  actions 
plainly  indicated  the  highest  disorder  of  mind. 
This  person  was,  it  seems,  committed  for  a  small 
felony ;  and  his  wife,  who  then  lay-in,  upon  hear- 
ing the  news,  had  thrown  herself  from  a  window  two 
pair  of  stairs  high,  by  which  means  he  had,  in  all 
probability,  lost  both  her  and  his  child. 

A  very  pretty  girl  then  advanced  towards  them, 
whose  beauty  Mr.  Booth  could  not  help  admiring  the 
moment  he  saw  her ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  she  had  great  innocence  in  her  countenance. 
Robinson  said  she  was  committed  thither  as  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person,  and  a  common  street-walker. 
As  she  passed  by  Mr.  Booth,  she  damned  his  eyes, 
and  discharged  a  volley  of  words,  every  one  of  which 
was  too  indecent  to  be  repeated. 

They  now  beheld  a  little  creature  sitting  by  her- 
self in  a  corner,  and  crying  bitterly.  This  girl,  Mr. 
Robinson  said,  was  committed  because  her  father- 
in-law,  who  was  in  the  grenadier  guards,  had  sworn 
that  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  or  of  some  bodily  harm 
which  she  would  do  him,  and  she  could  get  no 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  ;  for  which  reason 
justice  Thrasher  had  committed  her  to  prison. 

A  great  noise  now  arose,  occasioned  by  the  pri- 
soners all  flocking  to  see  a  fellow  whipped  for  petty 
larceny,  to  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  court 
of  quarter-sessions  ;  but  this  soon  ended  in  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  spectators ;  for  the  fellow,  after 
being  stripped,  having  advanced  another  sixpence, 
was  discharged  untouched. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  another  bustle  ; 
Blear-eyed  Moll,  and  several  of  her  companions, 
having  got  fosBession  of  a  man  who  was  committed 


for  certain  odious  unmanlike  practices,  not  fit  to  be 
named,  were  giving  him  various  kinds  of  discipline, 
and  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  him,  had  he 
not  been  rescued  out  of  their  hands  by  authority. 

When  this  bustle  was  a  little  allayed,  Mr.  Booth 
took  notice  of  a  young  woman  in  rags  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  supporting  the  head  of  an  old  man  in 
her  lap,  who  appeared  to  be  giving  up  the  ghost. 
These,  Mr.  Robinson  informed  him,  were  father  and 
daughter ;  that  the  latter  was  committed  for  stealing 
a  loaf,  in  order  to  support  the  former,  and  the  former 
for  receiving  it,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen. 

A  well-dressed  man  then  walked  surlily  by  them, 
whom  Mr.  Robinson  reported  to  have  been  com- 
mitted on  an  indictment  found  against  him  for  a  most 
horrid  perjury  ;  but,  says  he,  we  expect  him  to  be 
bailed  to-day.  Good  Heaven !  cries  Booth,  can  such 
villains  find  bail,  and  is  no  person  charitable  enough 
to  bail  that  poor  father  and  daughter  1  Oh !  sir,  an- 
swered Robinson,  the  offence  of  the  daughter,  being 
felony,  is  held  not  be  bailable  in  law  ;  whereas  per- 
jury is  a  misdemeanor  only  ;  and  therefore  persons 
who  are  even  indicted  for  it  are,  nevertheless,  ca- 
pable of  being  bailed.  Nay,  of  all  perjuries,  that  of 
which  this  man  is  indicted  is  the  worst ;  for  it  was  with 
an  intention  of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
person  by  form  of  law.  As  to  perjuries  in  civil  mat- 
ters, they  are  not  so  very  criminal.  They  are  not, 
said  Booth  ;  and  yet  even  these  are  a  most  flagitious 
offence,  and  worthy  the  highest  punishment.  Surely 
they  ought  to  be  distinguished,  answered  Robinson, 
from  the  others :  for  what  is  taking  away  a  little 
property  from  a  man,  compared  to  taking  away  his 
life  and  his  reputation,  and  ruining  his  family  into 
the  bargain  1 — I  hope  there  can  be  no  comparison  iii 
the  crimes,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  none  in  the 
punishment.  However,  at  present,  the  punishment 
of  all  perjury  is  only  pillory  and  transportation  for 
seven  years  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  traversable  and  bailable 
offence,  methods  are  often  found  to  escape  any 
punishment  at  all.* 

Booth  expressed  great  astonishment  at  this,  when 
his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  most 
miserable  object  that  he  had  yet  seen.  This  was  a 
wretch  almost  naked,  and  who  bore  in  his  counte- 
nance, joined  to  an  appearance  of  honesty,  the  marks 
of  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  wooden  leg,  and  two  or  three  scars  on  his  fore- 
head. The  case  of  this  poor  man  is,  indeed,unhappy 
enough,  said  Robinson.  He  hath  served  his  country, 
lost  his  limb,  and  received  several  wounds  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  When  he  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  abroad  he  came  over  to  get  into  that  of 
Chelsea,  but  could  not  immediately,  as  none  of  his 
officers  were  then  in  England.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  one  day  apprehended  and  committed  hither 
on  suspicion  of  stealing  three  herrings  from  a  fish- 
monger. He  was  tried  several  months  ago  for  this 
offence,  and  acquitted  ;  indeed,  his  innocence  mani- 
festly appeared  at  the  trial ;  but  he  was  brought 
back  again  for  his  fees,  and  here  he  hath  lain  ever 
since. 

Booth  expressed  great  horror  at  this  account,  and 
declared,  if  he  had  only  so  much  money  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  pay  his  fees  for  him  ;  but  added  that  he 
was  not  possessed  of  a  single  farthing  in  the  world. 

Robinson  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with 
a  smile,  "  I  am  going  to  make  you,  sir,  a  very  odd 
proposal  after  your  last  declaration ;  but  what  say 
you  to  a  game  at  cards  1  it  will  serve  to  pass  a  tedi- 

*  By  removing  the  indictment  by  certinr<iri  into  the  Kind's 
Bench,  the  trial  is  go  long  postponed,  and  the  costs  are  so 
highly  increased,  that  prosecutors  are  often  tired  out,  and  some 
incapacitated  from  pursuing,  far  bum  tapienti. 
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ous  hour,  and  may  divert  your  thoughts  from  more 
unpleasant  speculations." 

I  do  not  imagine  Booth  would  have  agreed  to  this  ; 
for,  though  some  love  of  gaming  had  been  formerly 
amongst  his  faults,  yet  he  was  not  so  egregiously 
addicted  to  that  vice  as  to  he  tempted  by  the  shabby 
plight  of  Robinson,  who  had,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  no  charms  for  a  gamester.  If  he  had,  how- 
ever, any  such  inclinations,  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
follow  them,  for,  before  he  could  make  any  answer 
to  Robinson's  proposal,  a  strapping  wench  came  up 
to  Booth,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  asked  him  to 
walk  aside  with  her ;  saying,  "  What  a  pox,  are  you 
such  a  fresh  cull  that  you  do  not  know  this  fellow  1 
why,  he  is  a  gambler,  and  committed  for  cheating  at 
play.  There  is  not  such  a  pickpocket  in  the  whole 
quad."* 

A  scene  of  altercation  now  ensued  between  Ro- 
binson and  the  lady,  which  ended  in  a  bout  at  fisti- 
cuffs, in  which  the  lady  was  greatly  superior  to  the 
philosopher. 

While  the  two  combatants  were  engaged,  a  grave- 
looking  man,  rather  better  dressed  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  company,  came  up  to  Mr.  Booth,  and, 
taking  him  aside,  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  a 
gentleman,  as  you  appear  to  be,  in  such  intimacy 
with  that  rascal,  who  makes  no  scruple  of  disown- 
ing all  revealed  religion.  As  for  crimes,  they  are 
human  errors,  and  signify  but  little  ;  nay,  perhaps 
the  worse  a  man  is  by  nature,  the  more  room  there 
is  for  grace.  The  spirit  is  active,  and  loves  best  to 
inhabit  those  minds  where  it  may  meet  with  the 
most  work.  "Whatever  your  crime  be,  therefore,  I 
would  not  have  you  despair,  but  rather  rejoice  at 
it ;  for  perhaps  it  may  be  the  means  of  your  being 
called."  He  ran  on  for  a  considerable  time  with 
this  cant,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  ended 
in  declaring  himself  a  methodist. 

Just  as  the  methodist  had  finished  his  discourse, 
a  beautiful  young  woman  was  ushered  into  the  gaol. 
She  was  genteel  and  well  dressed,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  resemble  those  females  whom  Mr.  Booth 
had  hitherto  seen.  The  constable  had  no  sooner 
delivered  her  at  the  gate  than  she  asked  with 
a  commanding  voice  for  the  keeper ;  and,  when 
he  arrived,  she  said  to  him,  "  Well,  sir,  whither  am 
I  to  be  conducted  *  I  hope  I  am  not  to  take  up  my 
lodgings  with  these  creatures."  The  keeper  an- 
swered, with  a  kind  of  surly  respect,  "  Madam,  we 
have  rooms  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.''  At  these  words  she  pulled  a  handsome 
purse  from  her  pocket,  in  which  many  guineas 
chinked,  saying,  with  an  air  of  indignation,  "  That 
she  was  not  come  thither  on  account  of  poverty." 
The  keeper  no  sooner  viewed  the  purse  than  his 
features  became  all  softened  in  an  instant ;  and, 
with  all  the  courtesy  of  which  he  was  master,  he 
desired  the  lady  to  walk  with  him,  assuring  her 
that  she  should  have  the  best  apartment  in  his 
house. 

Mr.  Booth  was  now  left  alone  ;  for  the  methodist 
had  forsaken  him,  having,  as  the  phrase  of  the  sect 
is,  searched  him  to  the^  bottom.  In  fact,  he  had 
thoroughly  examined  every  one  of  Mr.  Booth's 
pockets  ;  from  which  he  had  conveyed  awav  a  pen- 
knife and  an  iron  snuff-box,  these  being  all  the 
moveables  which  were  to  be  found. 

Booth  was  standing  near  the  gate  of  the  prison 
when  the  young  lady  above  mentioned  was  intro- 
duced into  the  yard.  He  viewed  her  features  very 
attentively,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  knew  her. 
She  was  indeed  so  remarkably  handsome,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  any  who  had  ever  seen  her 
•  A  cant  word  for  a  prison . 


to  forget  her.  He  inquired  of  one  of  the  under- 
keepers  if  the  name  of  the  prisoner  lately  arrived 
was  not  Matthews  ;  to  which  he  was  answered  that 
her  name  was  not  Matthews  but  Yincent,  and  that 
she  was  committed  for  murder. 

The  latter  part  of  this  information  made  Mr. 
Booth  suspect  his  memory  more  than  the  former ; 
for  it  was  very  possible  that  she  might  have  changed 
her  name  ;  but  he  hardly  thought  she  could  so  far 
have  changed  her  nature  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
so  very  incongruous  with  her  former  gentle  manners : 
for  Miss  Matthews  had  both  the  birth  and  education 
of  a  gentlewoman.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
he  was  certainly  mistaken,  and  rested  satisfied  with- 
out any  further  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  certain  adventures  which  befel  Mr.  Booth  in  the 
prison. 

THE  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  Booth  spent  in  me- 
lancholy contemplation  on  his  present  condition. 
He  was  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  consequently  unable  to  subsist  where  he  was  ; 
nor  was  there  a  single  person  in  town  to  whom  he 
could,  with  any  reasonable  hope,  apply  for  his  de- 
livery. Grief  for  some  time  banished  the  thoughts 
of  food  from  his  mind ;  but  in  the  morning  nature 
began  to  grow  uneasy  for  want  of  her  usual  nou- 
rishment :  for  he  had  not  ate  a  morsel  during  the 
last  forty  hours.  A  penny  loaf,  which  is  it  seems 
the  ordinary  allowance  to  the  prisoners  in  Bride- 
well, was  now  delivered  him ;  and  while  he  was 
eating  this  a  man  brought  him  a  little  packet  sealed 
up,  informing  him  that  it  came  by  a  messenger, 
who  said  it  required  no  answer. 

Mr.  Booth  now  opened  his  packet,  and,  after  un- 
folding several  pieces  of  blank  paper  successively, 
at  last  discovered  a  guinea,  wrapped  with  great  care 
in  the  inmost  paper.  He  was  vastly  surprised  at 
this  sight,  as  he  had  few  if  any  friend's  from  whom 
he  could  expect  such  a  favour,  slight  as  it  was ;  and 
not  one  of  his  friends,  as  he  was  apprised,  knew  of 
his  confinement.  As  there  was  no  direction  to  the 
packet,  nor  a  word  of  writing  contained  in  it,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  it  was  delivered  to  the  wrong 
person;  and,  being  one  of  the  most  untainted 
honesty,  he  found  out  the  man  who  gave  it  him, 
and  again  examined  him  concerning  the  person 
who  brought  it,  and  the  message  delivered  with  it. 
The  man  assured  Booth  that  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take ;  saying,  "  If  your  name  is  Booth,  sir,  I  am 
positive  you  are  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  parcel 
1  gave  you  belongs." 

The  most  scrupulous  honesty  would,  perhaps,  in 
such  a  situation,  have  been  well  enough  satisfied 
in  finding  no  owner  for  the  guinea ;  especially  when 
proclamation  had  been  made  in  the  prison  that 
Mr.  Booth  had  received  a  packet  without  any  direc- 
tion, to  which,  if  any  person  had  any  claim,  and 
would  discover  the  contents,  he  was  ready  to  de- 
liver it  to  such  claimant.  Xo  such  claimant  be- 
ing found  (I  mean  none  who  knew  the  contents  ; 
for  many  swore  that  they  expected  just  such  a 
packet,  and  believed  it  to  be  their  property),  Mr. 
Booth  very  calmly  resolved  to  apply  the  monev  to 
his  own  use. 

The  first  thing  after  redemption  of  the  coat, 
which  Mr.  Booth,  hungry  as  he  was,  thought  of, 
was  to  supply  himself  with  snuff,  which  he  had  Ion?, 
to  his  great  sorrow,  been  without.  On  this  occasion 
he  presently  missed  that  iron  box  which  the  me- 
thodist had  so  dextrously  conveyed  out  of  his  pocket, 
as  we  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
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He  no  sooner  missed  this  box  than  he  immediately 
suspected  that  the  gambler  was  the  person  who  had 
stolen  it ;  nay,  so  well  was  he  assured  of  this  man's 
guilt,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  say  he 
barely  suspected  it.  Though  Mr.  Booth  was,  as  we 
have  hinted,  a  man  of  very  sweet  disposition,  yet 
was  he  rather  overwarm.  Having,  therefore,  no 
doubt  concerning  the  person  of  the  thief,  he  eagerly 
sought  him  out,  and  very  bluntly  charged  him  with 
the  fact. 

The  gambler,  whom  I  think  we  should  now  call 
the  philosopher,  received  this  charge  without  the 
least  visible  emotion  either  of  mind  or  muscle. 
After  a  short  pause  of  a  few  moments,  he  an- 
swered, with  great  solemnity,  as  follows  :  "  Young 
man,  I  am  entirely  unconcerned  at  your  ground- 
less suspicion.  He  that  censures  a  stranger,  as  I 
am  to  you,  without  any  cause,  makes  a  worse  com- 
pliment to  himself  than  to  the  stranger.  You  know 
yourself,  friend  ;  you  know  not  me.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, you  heard  me  accused  of  being  a  cheat  and  a 
gamester  ;  but  who  is  my  accuser  ?  Look  at  my  ap- 
parel, friend  ;  do  thieves  and  gamesters  wear  such 
clothes  as  these  1  play  is  my  folly,  not  my  vice  ;  it 
is  my  impulse,  and  I  have  been  a  martyr  to  it. 
Would  a  gamester  have  asked  another  to  play  when 
he  could  have  lost  eighteen-pence  and  won  nothing  1 
however,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may  search  my 
pockets  ;  the  outside  of  all  but  one  will  serve  your 
turn,  and  in  that  one  there  is  the  eighteen-pence  I 
told  you  of."  He  then  turned  up  his  clothes  ;  and 
his  pockets  entirely  resembled  the  pitchers  of  the 
Belides. 

Booth  was  a  little  staggered  at  this  defence.  He 
said  the  real  value  of  the  iron  box  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  mention  ;  but  that  he  had  a  capricious 
value  for  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  gave  it 
him  ;  "  for,  though  it  is  not,"  said  he,  "  worth  six- 
pence, I  would  willingly  give  a  crown  to  any  one 
who  would  bring  it  me  again." 

Robinson  answered,  "  If  that  be  the  case,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  signify  your  in- 
tention in  the  prison,  and  I  am  well  convinced  you 
will  not  be  long  without  regaining  the  possession  of 
your  snuff-box. 

This  advice  was  immediately  followed,  and  with 
success,  the  methodist  presently  producing  the  box, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  found,  and  should  have  re- 
turned it  before,  had  he  known  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged  ;  adding,  with  uplifted  eyes,  that  the 
spirit  would  not  suffer  him  knowingly  to  detain  the 
goods  of  another,  however  inconsiderable  the  value 
was.  "Why  so,  friend  1"  said  Robinson.  "Havel 
not  heard  you  often  say,  the  wickeder  any  man  was 
the  better,  provided  he  was  what  you  call  a  be- 
liever 1"  "  You  mistake  me,"  cries  Cooper  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  methodist)  :  "  no  man  can 
be  wicked  after  he  is  possessed  by  the  spirit.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  days  of  sin  and  the 
days  of  grace.  I  have  been  a  sinner  myself."  "  I 
believe  thee,'1  cries  Robinson,  with  a  sneer.  "  I  care 
not,"  answered  the  other,  "what  an  atheist  believes. 
I  suppose  you  would  insinuate  that  I  stole  the  snuff- 
box ;  but  I  value  not  your  malice  ;  the  Lord  knows 
my  innocence."  He  then  walked  off  with  the  re- 
ward ;  and  Booth,  returning  to  Robinson,  very  ear- 
nestly asked  pardon  for  his  groundless  suspicion  ; 
which  the  other,  without  any  hesitation,  accorded 
him,  saying,  "  You  never  accused  me,  sir  ;  you  sus- 
pected some  gambler,  with  whose  character  I  have 
no  concern.  I  should  be  angry  with  a  friend  or 
acquaintance  who  should  give  a  hasty  credit  to  any 
allegation  against  me  j  but  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
offended  with  you  for  believing  what  the  woman, 


and  the  rascal  who  i»  just  gone,  and  who  is  com- 
mitted here  for  a  pickpocket,  which  you  did  not 
perhaps  know,  told  you  to  my  disadvantage.  And 
if  you  thought  me  to  be  a  gambler  you  had  just 
reason  to  suspect  any  ill  of  me ;  for  I  myself  am 
confined  here  by  the  perjury  of  one  of  those  villains, 
who,  having  cheated  me  of  my  money  at  play,  and 
hearing  that  I  intended  to  apply  to  a  magistrate 
against  him,  himself  began  the  attack,  and  obtained 
a  warrant  against  me  of  justice  Thrasher,  who, 
without  hearing  one  speech  in  my  defence,  com- 
mitted me  to  this  place." 

Booth  testified  great  compassion  at  this  account ; 
and,  he  having  invited  Robinson  to  dinner,  they 
spent  that  day  together.  In  the  afternoon  Booth 
indulged  his  friend  with  a  game  at  cards ;  at  first 
for  halfpence  and  afterwards  for  shillings,  when  for- 
tune so  favoured  Robinson  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
other  a  single  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

A  surprising  run  of  luck  in  a  gamester  is  often 
mistaken  for  somewhat  else  by  persons  who  are 
not  over-zealous  believers  in  the  divinity  of  fortune. 
I  have  known  a  stranger  at  Bath,  who  hath  happened 
fortunately  (I  might  almost  say  unfortunately)  to 
have  four  by  honours  in  his  hand  almost  every  time 
he  dealt  for  a  whole  evening,  shunned  universally 
by  the  whole  company  the  next  day.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  Mr.  Booth,  though  of  a  temper  very  little 
inclined  to  suspicion,  began  to  waver  in  his  opinion 
whether  the  character  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  of 
himself,  or  that  which  the  others  gave  of  him,  was 
the  truer. 

In  the  morning  hunger  paid  him  a  second  visit, 
and  found  him  again  in  the  same  situation  as  before. 
After  some  deliberation,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
ask  Robinson  to  lend  him  a  shilling  or  two  of  that 
money  which  was  lately  his  own.  And  this  expe- 
riment, he  thought,  would  confirm  him  either  in  a 
good  or  evil  opinion  of  that  gentleman. 

To  this  demand  Robinson  answered,  with  great 
alacrity,  that  he  should  very  gladly  have  complied, 
had  not  fortune  played  one  of  her  jade  tricks  with 
him  :  "  for  since  my  winning  of  you,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  been  stripped  not  only  of  your  money  but  my 
own.  He  was  going  to  harangue  farther ;  but  Booth, 
with  great  indignation,  turned  from  him. 

This  poor  gentleman  had  very  little  time  to  re- 
flect on  his  own  misery,  or  the  rascality,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  of  the  other,  when  the  same  person 
who  had  the  day  before  delivered  him  the  guinea 
from  the  unknown  hand,  again  accosted  him,  and 
told  him  a  lady  in  the  house  (so  he  expressed  him- 
self) desired  the  favour  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Booth  immediately  obeyed  the  message,  and 
was  conducted  into  a  room  in  the  prison,  where  he 
was  presently  convinced  that  Mrs.  Vincent  was  no 
other  than  his  old  acquaintance  Miss  Matthews. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Miss  Matthews  on 
her  meeting  with  Booth,  ami  .some  endeavours  to  prove,  liy 
reason  and  authority,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  ;ip- 
pear  to  be  what  she  really  is  not. 

EIGHT  or  nine  years  had  passed  since  any  interview 
between  Mr.  Booth  and  Miss  Matthews  ;  and  their 
meeting  now  in  so  extraordinary  a  place  affected 
both  of  them  with  an  equal  surprise. 

After  some  immaterial  ceremonies,  the  lady  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Booth  that,  having  heard  there  was  a 
person  in  the  prison  who  knew  her  by  the  name  of 
Matthews,  she  had  great  curiosity  to  inquire  who 
he  was,  whereupon  he  had  been  shown  to  her  from 
the  window  of  the  house  ;  that  she  immediately  re- 
collected him,  and,  being  informed  of  his  distressful 
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situation,  for  which  she  expressed  great  concern, 
she  had  sent  him  that  guinea  which  he  had  received 
the  day  before  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  excuse  her- 
self for  not  having  desired  to  see  him  at  that  time, 
when  she  was  under  the  greatest  disorder  and  hurry 
of  spirits. 

Booth  made  many  handsome  acknowledgments 
of  her  favour ;  and  added  that  he  very  little  won- 
dered at  the  disorder  of  her  spirits,  concluding  that 
he  was  heartily  concerned  at  seeing  her  there  ;  "  hut 
I  hope,  madam,"  said  he — 

Here  he  hesitated  ;  upon  which,  bursting  into  an 
agony  of  tears,  she  cried  out,  "  O  captain!  captain! 
many  extraordinary  things  have  passed  since  last 
I  saw  you.  O  gracious  heaven !  did  I  ever 
expect  that  this  would  be  the  next  place  of  our 
meeting  1" 

She  then  flung  herself  into  her  chair,  where  she 
gave  loose  to  her  passion,  whilst  he,  in  the  most 
affectionate  and  tender  manner,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her ;  but  passion  itself  did  pro- 
bably more  for  its  own  relief  than  all  his  friendly 
consolations.  Having  vented  this  in  a  large  flood 
of  tears,  she  became  pretty  well  composed  ;  hut 
Booth  unhappily  mentioning  her  father,  she  again 
relapsed  into  an  agony,  and  cried  out,  "  Why  ?  why 
will  you  repeat  the  name  of  that  dear  man  1  I  have 
disgraced  him,  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  unworthy  the  name 
of  his  daughter." — Here  passion  again  stopped  her 
words,  and  discharged  itself  in  tears. 

After  this  second  vent  of  sorrow  or  shame,  or, 
if  the  reader  pleases,  of  rage,  she  once  more  re- 
covered from  her  agonies.  To  say  the  truth,  these 
are,  I  believe,  as  critical  discharges  of  nature  as 
any  of  those  which  are  so  called  by  the  physicians, 
and  do  more  effectually  relieve  the  mind  than  any 
remedies  with  which  the  whole  materia  medica  of 
philosophy  can  supply  it. 

When  Mrs.  Vincent  had  recovered  her  faculties, 
she  perceived  Booth  standing  silent,  with  a  mixture 
of  concern  and  astonishment  in  his  countenance ; 
then  addressing  herself  to  him  with  an  air  of  most 
bewitching  softness,  of  which  she  was  a  perfect 
mistress,  she  said,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  vour  amaze- 
ment, captain  Booth,  nor  indeed  at  the  'concern 
which  you  so  plainly  discover  for  me ;  for  I  well 
know  the  goodness  of  your  nature:  but,  O,  Mr. 
Booth!  believe  me,  when  you  know  what  hath  hap- 
pened since  our  last  meeting,  your  concern  will  be 
raised,  however  your  astonishment  may  cease.  O, 
sir  1  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  cause  of  my  sor- 
rows." 

"  I  hope  lam,  madam,"  answered  he ;  "  for  I  can- 
not believe  what  I  have  heard  in  the  prison — surely 
murder" — at  which  words  she  started  from  her  chair, 
repeating,  murder !  "  Oh  !  it  is  music  in  my  ears ! 
— You  have  heard  then  the  cause  of  my  commitment, 
my  glory,  my  delight,  my  reparation '.  Yes,  my  old 
friend,  this  is  the  hand,  this  is  the  arm  that  drove 
the  penknife  to  his  heart.  Unkind  fortune,  that 
not  one  drop  of  his  blood  reached  my  hand. — Indeed, 
sir,  I  would  never  have  washed  it  from  it. — But, 
though  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  see  it  on  my 
hand,  I  have  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  remember- 
ing I  saw  it  run .  in  rivers  on  the  floor ;  I  saw  it 
forsake  his  cheeks,  I  saw  him  fall  a  martyr  to  my 
revenge.  And  is  the  killing  a  villain  to  be  called 
murder  t  perhaps  the  law  calls  it  so. — Let  it  call  it 

what  it  will,  or  punish  me  as  it  pleases.- Punish 

me  ! — no,  no — that  is  not  in  the  power  of  man — 
not  of  that  monster  man,  Mr.  Booth.    I  am  undone, 
am  revenged,  and  have  now  no  more  business  for 
life  ;  let  them  take  it  from  me  when  they  will." 
Our  poor  gentleman  turned  pale  with  horror  at 


this  speech,  and  the  ejaculation  of  Good  heavens  t 
what  do  I  heart  burst  spontaneously  from  his  lips  ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  though  he  was  the  bravest 
of  men  ;  for  her  voice,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  were 
properly  adapted  to  the  sentiments  she  expressed 
Such  indeed  was  her  image,  that  neither  could 
Shakspeare  describe,  nor  Hogarth  paint,  nor  Clivc 
act  a  fury  in  higher  perfection. 

"  What  do  you  hear?"  reiterated  she.  "  You  hear 
the  resentment  of  the  most  injured  of  women.  Yon 
have  heard,  you  say,  of  the  murder ;  but  do  you 
know  the  cause,  Mr.  Booth?  Have  you  since  your 
return  to  England  visited  that  country  where  we 
formerly  knew  one  another?  tell  me,  do  you  know 
my  wretched  story  1  tell  me  that,  my  friend." 

Booth  hesitated  for  an  answer ;  indeed,  he  had 
heard  some  imperfect  stories,  not  much  to  her  ad- 
vantage. She  waited  not  till  he  had  formed  a 
speech  ;  hut  cried,  "  Whatever  you  may  have  heard, 
you  cannot  be  acquainted  with  all  the  strange  acci- 
dents which  have  occasioned  your  seeing  me  in  a 
place  which  at  our  last  parting  was  so  unlikely  that 
I  should  ever  have  been  found  in  ;  nor  can  you  know 
the  cause  of  all  that  I  have  uttered,  and  which,  I 
am  convinced,  you  never  expected  to  have  heard 
from  my  mouth.  If  these  circumstances  raise  your 
curiosity,  I  will  satisfy  it." 

He  answered,  that  curiosity  was  too  mean  a 
word  to  express  his  ardent  desire  of  knowing  her 
story.  Upon  which,  with  very  little  previous  cere- 
mony, she  began  to  relate  what  is  written  in  the 
following  chapter. 

But  before  we  put  an  end  to  this  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  whisper  a  word  or  two  to  the  critics,  who 
have,  perhaps,  begun  to  express  no  less  astonish- 
ment than  Mr.  Booth,  that  a  lady  in  whom  we  had 
remarked  a  most  extraordinary  power  of  displaying 
softness  should,  the  very  next  moment  after  the 
words  were  out  of  her  mouth,  express  sentiments 
becoming  the  lips  of  a  Dalila,  Jezebel,  Medea,  Sem- 
iramis,  Parysatis,  Tanaquil,  Livilla,  Messalina, 
Agrippina,  Brunichilde,  Elfrida,  lady  Macbeth,  Joan 
of  Naples,  Christina  of  Sweden,  Katharine  Hays, 
Sarah  Malcolm,  Con  Philips,*  or  any  other  heroine 
of  the  tender  sex,  which  history,  sacred  or  profane, 
ancient  or  modern,  false  or  true,  hath  recorded. 

We  desire  such  critics  to  remember  that  ii  is  the 
same  English  climate  in  which,  on  the  lovely  10th 
of  June,  under  a  serene  sky,  the  amorous  Jacobite, 
kissing  the  odoriferous  zephyr's  breath,  gathers  a 
nosegay  of  white  roses  to  deck  the  whiter  breast  of 
Celia  ;  and  in  which,  on  the  llth  of  June,  the  very 
next  day,  the  boisterous  Boreas,  roused  by  the  hol- 
low thunder,  rushes  horribly  through  the  air, 
and,  driving  the  wet  tempest  before  him,  levels  the 
hope  of  the  husbandman  with  the  earth,  dreadful 
remembrance  of  the  consequences  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

Again,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  self- 
same Celia,  all  tender,  soft,  and  delicate,  who  with 
a  voice,  the  sweetness  of  which  the  Syrens  might 
envy,  warbles  the  harmonious  song  in  praise  of  the 
young  adventurer ;  and  again,  the  next  day,  or,  per- 
haps the  next  hour,  with  fiery  eyes,  wrinkled  brows. 
and  foaming  lips,  roars  forth  treason  and  nonsense 
in  a  political  argument  with  some  fair  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent principle. 

Or,  if  the  critic  be  a  whig,  and  consequently  dis- 
likes such  kind  of  similes,  as  being  too  favourable 
to  Jacobitism,  let  him  be  contented  with  the  follow- 
ing story : 

I  happened  in  my  youth  to  sit  behind  two  ladies 
in  a  side-box  at  a  play,  where,  in  the  balcony  on 
*  Though  last  not  least. 
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the  opposite  side,  was  placed  the  inimitable  B y 

L s,   in   company  with   a  young  fellow  of  no 

very  formal,  or  indeed  sober,  appearance.  One  of 
the  ladies,  I  remember,  said  to  the  other — "Did 
YOU  ever  see  anything  look  so  modest  and  so  inno- 
cent as  that  girl  over  the  way  1  what  pity  it  is  such 
a  creature  should  be  in  the  way  of  ruin,  as  I  am 
afraid  she  is,  by  her  being  alone  with  that  young  fel- 
low !"  Now  this  lady  was  no  bad  physiognomist, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  modesty,  innocence,  and  simplicity,  than 
what  nature  had  displayed  in  the  countenance  of 
that  girl ;  and  yet,  all  appearances  notwithstanding, 
I  myself  (remember,  critic,  it  was  in  my  youth)  had 
a  few  mornings  before  seen  that  very  identical  pic- 
ture of  all  those  engaging  qualities  in  bed  with  a 
rake  at  a  bagnio,  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  punch, 
talking  obscenity,  and  swearing  and  cursing  with  all 
the  impudence  and  impiety  of  the  lowest  and  most 
abandoned  trull  of  a  soldier. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
In  which  Miss  Matthews  begins  her  history. 

Miss  MATTHEWS,  having  barred  the  door  on  the  in- 
side as  securely  as  it  was  before  barred  on  the  out- 
side, proceeded  as  follows : 

"  You  may  imagine  I  am  going  to  begin  my  his- 
tory at  the  time  when  you  left  the  country ;  but  I 
cannot  help  reminding  you  of  something  which 
happened  before.  You  will  soon  recollect  the  inci- 
dent ;  but  I  believe  you  little  know  the  consequence 
either  at  that  time  or  since.  Alas !  I  could  keep  a 
secret  then !  now  I  have  no  secrets ;  the  world 
knows  all ;  and  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  conceal 
anything.  Well ! — You  will  not  wonder,  I  believe. 

— I  protest  I  can  hardly  tell  it  you,  even  now. 

But  I  am  convinced  you  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  yourself  to  be  surprised  at  any  conquest  you  may 

have  made. Few  men  want  that  good  opinion — 

and  perhaps  very  few  had  ever  more  reason  for  it. 
Indeed,  Will,  you  was  a  charming  fellow  in  those 
days  ;  nay,  you  are  not  much  altered  for  the  worse 
now,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  some  women ;  for 
your  complexion  and  features  are  grown  much  more 
masculine  than  they  were."  Here  Booth  made  her 
a  low  bow,  most  probably  with  a  compliment ;  and 

after  a  little  hesitation  she    again   proceeded. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  contest  which  happened  at  an 
assembly,  betwixt  myself  and  Miss  Johnson,  about 
standing  uppermost  $  you  was  then  my  partner ;  and 
young  Williams  danced  with  the  other  lady.  The 
particulars  are  not  now  worth  mentioning,  though  I 
suppose  you  have  long  since  forgot  them.  Let  it  suf- 
fice that  you  supported  my  claim,  and  Williams  very 
sneakingly  gave  up  that  of  his  partner,  who  was, 
with  much  difficulty,  afterwards  prevailed  to  dance 
with  him.  You  said — I  am  sure  I  repeat  the  words 
exactly — that  '  you  would  not  for  the  world  affront 
any  lady  there  ;  but  that  you  thought  you  might, 
without  any  such  danger,  declare  that  there  was  no 
assembly  in  which  that  lady,  meaning  your  humble 
servant,  was  not  worthy  of  the  uppermost  place  ;  nor 
will  I,'  said  you,  'suffer  the  first  duke  in  England, 
when  she  is  at  the  uppermost  end  of  the  room,  and 
hath  called  her  dance,  to  lead  his  partner  above  her.' 
"  What  made  this  the  more  pleasing  to  me  was, 
that  I  secretly  hated  Miss  Johnson.  Will  you  have 
the  reason  t  why,  then,  I  will  tell  you  honestly,  she 
was  my  rival.  That  word  perhaps  astonishes  you, 
as  you  never,  I  believe,  heard  of  any  one  who  made 
his  addresses  to  me ;  and  indeed  my  heart  was,  till 
that  night,  entirely  indifferent  to  all  mankind :  I 
mean,  then,  that  she  was  my  rival  for  praise,  for 


beauty,  for  dress,  for  fortune,  and  consequently  for 
admiration.  My  triumph  on  this  conquest  is  not  to 
be  expressed  any  more  than  my  delight  in  the  person 
to  whom  I  chiefly  owed  it.  The  former,  I  fancy, 
was  visible  to  the  whole  company ;  and  I  desired  it 
should  be  so  ;  but  the  latter  was  so  well  concealed, 
that  no  one,  I  am  confident,  took  any  notice  of  it. 
And  yet  you  appeared  to  me  that  night  to  be  an 
angel.  You  looked,  you  danced,  you  spoke — every- 
thing charmed  me." 

"  Good  heavens !"  cries  Booth,  "  is  it  possible 
you  should  do  me  so  much  unmerited  honour,  and  I 
should  be  dunce  enough  not  to  perceive  the  least 
symptom  1" 

"  I  assure  you,"  answered  she,  "  I  did  all  I  could 
to  prevent  you  ;  and  yet  I  almost  hated  you  for  not 
seeing  through  what  I  strove  to  hide.  Why,  Mr. 
Booth,  was  you  not  more  quick-sighted  1 — I  will  an- 
swer for  you — your  affections  were  more  happily 
disposed  of  to  a  much  better  woman  than  myself, 
whom  you  married  soon  afterwards.  I  should  ask 
you  for  her,  Mr.  Booth  ;  I  should  have  asked  you 
for  her  before ;  but  I  am  unworthy  of  asking  for 
her,  or  of  calling  her  my  acquaintance." 

Booth  stopped  her  short,  as  she  was  running  into 
another  fit  of  passion,  and  begged  her  to  omit  all 
former  matters,  and  acquaint  him  with  that  part  of 
her  history  to  which  he  was  an  entire  stranger. 

She  then  renewed  her  discourse  as  follows : 
"  You  know,  Mr.  Booth,  I  soon  afterwards  left  that 
town,  upon  the  death  of  my  grandmother,  and  re- 
turned home  to  my  father's  house  ;  where  I  had  not 
been  long  arrived  before  some  troops  of  dragoons 
came  to  quarter  in  our  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
officers  there  was  a  cornet  whose  detested  name 
was  Hebbers,  a  name  I  could  scarce  repeat,  had  I 
not  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure  to  reflect  that  he 
is  now  no  more.  My  father,  you  know,  who  is  a 
hearty  well-wisher  to  the  present  government,  used 
always  to  invite  the  officers  to  his  house  ;  so  did  he 
these.  Nor  was  it  long  before  this  cornet  in  so 
particular  a  manner  recommended  himself  to  the 
poor  old  gentleman  (I  cannot  think  of  him  without 
tears),  that  our  house  became  his  principal  habita- 
tion, and  he  was  rarely  at  his  quarters,  unless  when 
his  superior  officers  obliged  him  to  be  there.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  his  person,  nor  could  that  be 
any  recommendation  to  a  man  ;  it  was  such,  how- 
ever, as  no  woman  could  have  made  an  objection  to. 
Nature  had  certainly  wrapped  up  her  odious  work  in 
a  most  beautiful  covering.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was 
the  handsomest  man,  except  one  only,  that  I  ever 

saw — I  assure  you,  I  have  seen  a  handsomer but 

— well. — He  had,  besides,  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
gentleman;  was  genteel  and  extremely  polite; 
spoke  French  well,  and  danced  to  a  miracle ;  but 
what  chiefly  recommended  him  to  my  father  was 
his  skill  in  music,  of  which  you  know  that  dear  man 
was  the  most  violent  lover.  1  wish  he  was  not  too 
susceptible  of  flattery  on  that  head ;  for  I  have  heard 
Hebbers  often  greatly  commend  my  father's  per- 
formance, and  have  observed  that  the  good  man  Avas 
wonderfully  pleased  with  such  commendations.  To 
say  the  truth,  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for 
the  extraordinary  friendship  which  my  father  con- 
ceived for  this  person  ;  such  a  friendship,  that  he  at 
last  became  a  part  of  our  family. 

"  This  very  circumstance,  which,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced, strongly  recommended  him  to  my  father,  had 
the  very  contrary  effect  with  me  :  I  had  never  any 
delight  in  music,  and  it  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty I  was  prevailed  on  to  learn  to  play  on  the 
harpsichord,  in  which  I  had  made  a  very  slender 
progress.  As  this  man,  therefore,  was  frequently 
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the  occasion  of  my  being  importuned  to  play  against 
my  will,  I  began  to  entertain  some  dislike  for  him 
on  that  account  ;  and  as  to  his  person,  I  assure  you, 
I  long  continued  to  look  on  it  with  great  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  How  strange  will  the  art  of  this  man  appear  to 
you  presently,  who  had  sufficient  address  to  convert 
that  very  circumstance  which  had  at  first  occasioned 
my  dislike  into  the  first  seeds  of  affection  for  him ! 

"You  have  often,  I  believe,  heard  my  sister  Betty 
play  on  the  harpsichord ;  she  was,  indeed,  reputed 
the  best  performer  in  the  whole  country. 

"  I  was  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  regarding 
this  perfection  of  hers  with  envy.  In  reality,  per- 
haps, I  despised  all  perfection  of  this  kind  ;  at  least, 
as  I  had  neither  skill  nor  ambition  to  excel  this  way, 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  indifference. 

"  Hebbers  first  put  this  emulation  in  my  head.  He 
took  great  pains  to  persuade  me  that  I  had  much 
greater  abilities  of  the  musical  kind  than  my  sister, 
and  that  I  might  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  I  pleased, 
excel  her  ;  offering  me,  at  the  same  time,  his  assist- 
ance if  I  would  resolve  to  undertake  it. 

"  When  he  had  sufficiently  inflamed  my  ambi- 
tion, in  which,  perhaps,  he  found  too  little  difficulty, 
the  continual  praises  of  my  sister,  which  before  I 
had  disregarded,  became  more  and  more  nauseous 
in  my  ears  ;'  and  the  rather,  as,  music  being  the 
favourite  passion  of  my  father,  I  became  apprehen- 
sive (not  without  frequent  hints  from  Hebbers  of 
that  nature)  that  she  might  gain  too  great  a  prefer- 
ence in  his  favour. 

"  To  my  harpsichord  then  I  applied  myself  night 
and  day,  with  such  industry  and  attention,  that  I 
soon  began  to  perform  in  a  tolerable  manner.  I  do 
not  absolutely  say  I  excelled  my  sister,  for  many 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  but,  indeed,  there 
might  be  some  partiality  in  all  that. 

"  Hebbers,  at  least,  declared  himself  on  my  side, 
and  nobody  could  doubt  his  judgment.  He  asserted 
openly  that  I  played  in  the  better  manner  of  the 
two  ;  and  one  day,  when  I  was  playing  to  him  alone, 
he  affected  to  burst  into  a  rapture  of  admiration, 
and,  squeezing  me  gently  by  the  hand,  said,  There, 
madam,  I  now  declare  you  excel  your  sister  as  much 
in  music  as,  added  he  in  a  whispering  sigh,  you  do 
her,  and  all  the  world,  in  every  other  charm. 

"  No  woman  can  bear  any  superiority  in  what- 
ever thing  she  desires  to  excel  in.  I  now  began  to 
hate  all  the  admirers  of  my  sister,  to  be  uneasy  at 
every  commendation  bestowed  on  her  skill  in  music, 
and  consequently  to  love  Hebbers  for  the  preference 
which  he  gave  to  mine. 

"  It  was  now  that  I  began  to  survey  the  hand- 
some person  of  Hebbers  with  pleasure.  And  here, 
Mr.  Booth,  I  will  betray  to  you  the  grand  secret  of 

our  sex. Many  women,  I  believe,  do,  with  great 

innocence,  and  even  with  great  indifference,  con- 
verse with  men  of  the  finest  persons  ;  but  this  I  am 
confident  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that,  when 
once  a  woman  comes  to  ask  this  question  of  herself, 
Is  the  man  whom  I  like  for  some  other  reason,  hand- 
some t  her  fate,  and  his  too,  very  strongly  depend 
on  her  answering  in  the  affirmative. 

''  Hebbers  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  made  an 
impression  on  my  heart,  of  which  I  am  satisfied  I 
gave  him  too  undeniable  tokens,  than  he  affected 
on  a  sudden  to  shun  me  in  the  most  apparent 
manner.  He  wore  the  most  melancholy  air  in  my 
presence,  and,  by  his  dejected  looks  and  sighs, 
firmly  persuaded  me  that  there  was  some  secret 
sorrow  labouring  in  his  bosom  ;  nor  will  it  be 
difficult  for  you  to  imagine  to  what  cause  I  im- 
puted it. 


"  Whilst  I  was  wishing  for  his  declaration  of  a 
passion  in  which  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  at  the  same  time  trembling  whenever  we  met 
with  the  apprehension  of  this  very  declaration,  the 
widow  Carey  came  from  London  to  make  us  a  visit, 
intending  to  stay  the  whole  summer  at  our  house. 

w  Those  who  know  Mrs.  Carey  will  scarce  think 
I  do  her  an  injury  in  saying  she  is  far  from  being 
handsome ;  and  yet  she  is  as  finished  a  coquette  as 
if  she  had  the  highest  beauty  to  support  that  cha- 
racter. But  perhaps  you  have  seen  her;  and  if 
you  have  I  am  convinced  you  will  readily  subscribe 
to  my  opinion." 

Booth  answered  he  had  not ;  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeded as  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  history  of  Miss  Matthews  continued. 
"  THIS  young  lady  had  not  been  three  days  with  us 
before  Hebbers  grew  so  particular  with  her,  that  it 
was  generally  observed  ;  and  my  poor  father,  who,  I 
believe,    loved    the    cornet   as   if   he  had  been   his 
son,  began  to  jest  on  the  occasion,  as  one  who  would 
not  be  displeased  at  throwing  a  good  jointure  into 
the  arms  of  his  friend. 

"  You  will  easily  guess,  sir,  the  disposition  of  my 
mind  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  was  not  permitted  to 
suffer  long  under  it ;  for  one  day,  when  H  ebbers 
was  alone  with  me,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  abhorrence  at  the  thoughts  of  marrying 
for  interest,  contrary  to  his  inclinations.  I  was 
warm  on  the  subject,  and,  I  believe,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  none  but  fools  and  villains  did  so.  He 
replied,  with  a  sigh,  Yes,  madam,  but  what  would 
you  think  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  all  the  while 
bleeding  for  another  woman,  to  whom  he  would 
willingly  sacrifice  the  world ;  but,  because  he  must 
sacrifice  her  interest  as  well  as  his  own,  never  durst 
even  give  her  a  hint  of  that  passion  which  was  prey- 
ing on  his  very  vitals  1  Do  you  believe,  Miss  Fanny, 
there  is  such  a  wretch  on  earth?  I  answered,  with 
an  assumed  coldness,  I  did  not  believe  there  was. 
He  then  took  me  gently  by  the  hand,  and,  with  a 
look  so  tender  that  I  cannot  describe  it,  vowed  he 
was  himself  that  wretch.  Then  starting,  as  if  con- 
scious of  an  error  committed,  he  cried  with  a  faul- 
tering  voice,  What  am  I  saying?  Pardon  me,  Mis? 
Fanny ;  since  I  beg  only  your  pity,  I  never  will  ask 
for  more. — At  these  words,  hearing  my  father  coming 
up,  I  betrayed  myself  entirely,  if,  indeed,  I  had  not 
done  it  before.  I  hastily  withdrew  my  hand,  cry- 
ing, Hush!  for  heaven's  sake,  my  father  is  just 
coming  in ;  my  blushes,  my  look,  and  my  accent, 
telling  him,  I  suppose,  all  which  he  wished  to  know. 

"  A  few  days  now  brought  matters  to  an  eclair  - 
cissement  between  us  ;  the  being  undeceived  in  what 
had  given  me  so  much  uneasiness  gave  me  a  plea- 
sure too  sweet  to  be  resisted.  To  triumph  over  the 
widow,  for  whom  I  had  in  a  very  short  time  con- 
tracted a  most  inveterate  hatred,  was  a  pride  not  to 
be  described.  Hebbevs  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  this  happiness.  - 1  doubted  not  but  that 
he  had  the  most  disinterested  passion  for  me,  and 
thought  him  every  way  worthy  of  its  return.  I  did 
return  it,  and  accepted  him  as  my  lover. 

"  He  declared  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  my 
father's  suspicion,  though  I  am  convinced  these  were 
causeless  had  his  designs  been  honourable.  To 
blind  these,  I  consented  that  he  should  carry  on 
sham  addresses  to  the  widow,  who  was  now  a  con- 
stant jest  between  us  ;  and  he  pretended,  from  time 
to  time,  to  acquaint  me  faithfully  with  everything 
that  passed  at  his  interviews  with  her ;  nor  was  this 
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faithless  woman  wanting  in  her  part  of  the  deceit. 
She  carried  herself  to  me  all  the  while  with  a  show 
of  affection,  and  pretended  to  have  the  utmost 
friendship  for  me.  But  such  are  the  friendships  of 
women !" 

At  this  remark,  Booth,  though  enough  affected 
at  some  parts  of  the  story,  had  great  difficulty  to 
refrain  from  laughter  ;  but,  by  good  luck,  he  escaped 
being  perceived  ;  and  the  lady  went  on  without  in- 
terruption. 

"  I  am  come  now  to  a  part  of  my  narrative  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  particular  without  being 
tedious  ;  for,  as  to  the  commerce  between  lovers,  it 
is,  I  believe,  much  the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  scarce  a  single  phrase  that  hath  not  been 
repeated  ten  millions  of  times. 

"  One  thing,  however,  as  I  strongly  remarked  it 
then,  so  I  will  repeat  to  you  now.  In  all  our  con- 
versations, in  moments  when  he  fell  into  the  warmest 
raptures,  and  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  the 
delay  of  his  joys,  he  seldom  mentioned  the  word 
marriage ;  and  never  once  solicited  a  day  for  that 
purpose.  Indeed,  women  cannot  be  cautioned  too 
much  against  such  lovers  ;  for  though  I  have  heard, 
and  perhaps  truly,  of  some  of  our  sex,  of  a  virtue  so 
exalted  that  it  is  proof  against  every  temptation,  yet 
the  generality,  I  am  afraid,  are  too  much  in  the 
power  of  a  man  to  whom  they  have  owned  an  affec- 
tion. What  is  called  being  upon  a  good  footing  is, 
perhaps,  being  upon  a  very  dangerous  one  ;  and  a 
woman  who  hath  given  her  consent  to  marry  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  safe  till  she  is  married. 

"  And  now,  sir,  I  hasten  to  the  period  of  my  ruin. 
We  had  a  wedding  in  our  family ;  my  musical  sister 
was  married  to  a  young  fellow  as  musical  as  herself. 
Such  a  match,  you  may  be  sure,  amongst  other  fes- 
tivities, must  have  a  ball.  Oh !  Mr.  Booth,  shall 
modesty  forbid  me  to  remark  to  you  what  passed 
on  that  occasion  1  But  why  do  I  mention  modesty, 
who  have  no  pretensions  to  it  *?  Everything  was  said 
and  practised  on  that  occasion,  as  if  the  purpose  had 
been  to  inflame  the  mind  of  every  woman  present. 
That  effect,  I  freely  own  to  you,  it  had  with  me. 
Music,  dancing,  wine,  and  the  most  luscious  conver- 
sation, in  which  my  poor  dear  father  innocently 
joined,  raised  ideas  in  me  of  which  I  shall  for  ever 
repent ;  and  I  wished  (why  should  I  deny  it  V)  that 
it  had  been  my  wedding  instead  of  my  sister's. 

"  The  villain  Hebbers  danced  with  me  that  night, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  the  occa- 
sion. In  short,  the  dreadful  evening  came.  My 
father,  though  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  with  him, 
grew  intoxicated  with  liquor  ;  most  of  the  men  were 
in  the  same  condition ;  nay,  I  myself  drank  more 
than  I  was  accustomed  to,  enough  to  inflame,  though 
not  to  disorder.  I  lost  my  former  bed-fellow,  my 
sister,  and, — you  may,  I  think,  guess  the  rest, — the 
villain  found  means  to  steal  to  my  chamber,  and  I 
was  undone. 

"  Two  months  I  passed  in  this  detested  commerce, 
buying,  even  then,  my  guilty,  half-tasted  pleasures 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  with  continual  horror  and  appre- 
hension ;  but  what  have  I  paid  since — what  do  I  pay 
now,  Mr.  Booth  f  O  may  my  fate  be  a  warning  to 
every  woman  to  keep  her  innocence,  to  resist,  every 
temptation,  since  she  is  certain  to  repent  of  the 
foolish  bargain.  May  it  be  a  warning  to  her  to  deal 
with  mankind  with  care  and  caution ;  to  shun  the 
least  approaches  of  dishonour,  and  never  to  confide 
too  much  in  the  honesty  of  a  man,  nor  in  her  own 
strength,  where  she  has  so  much  at  stake  ;  let  her 
remember  she  walks  on  a  precipice,  and  the  bottom- 
less pit.  is  to  receive  her  if  she  slips ;  nay.  if  she 
makes  one  false  step. 


"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Booth  ;  I  might  have 
spared  these  exhortations,  since  no  woman  hears 
me  ;  but  you  will  not  wonder  at  seeing  me  affected 
on  this  occasion." 

Booth  declared  he  was  much  more  surprised  at 
her  being  able  so  well  to  preserve  her  temper  in 
recounting  her  story. 

"  O  sir,"  answered  she,  "  I  am  at  length  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate  ;  and  I  can  now  die  with  pleasure, 
since  I  die  revenged.  I  am  not  one  of  those  mean 
wretches  who  can  sit  down  and  lament  their  mis- 
fortunes. If  I  ever  shed  tears,  they  are  the  tears 
of  indignation. — But  I  will  proceed. 

"  It  was  my  fate  now  to  solicit  marriage  ;  and  I 
failed  not  to  do  it  in  the  most  earnest  manner.  He 
answered  me  at  first  with  procrastinations,  declar- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  he  would  mention  it  to  my 
father  ;  and  still  excusing  himself  for  not  doing  it. 
At  last  he  thought  on  an  expedient  to  obtain  a 
longer  reprieve.  This  was  by  pretending  that  he 
should,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  be  preferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop ;  and  then,  he  said,  he  could  with 
some  confidence  propose  the  match. 

"  In  this  delay  I  was  persuaded  to  acquiesce,  and 
was  indeed  pretty  easy,  for  I  had  not  yet  the  least 
mistrust  of  his  honour ;  but  what  words  can  paint 
my  sensations,  when  one  morning  he  came  into  my 
room,  with  all  the  marks  of  dejection  in  his  counte- 
nance, and,  throwing  an  open  letter  on  the  table, 
said,  There  is  news,  madam,  in  that  letter  which  I 
am  unable  to  tell  you ;  nor  can  it  give  you  more  con- 
cern than  it  hath  given  me. 

"  This  letter  was  from  his  captain,  to  acquaint 
him  that  the  rout,  as  they  call  it,  was  arrived,  and 
that  they  were  to  march  within  two  days.  And  this, 
I  am  since  convinced,  was  what  he  expected,  instead 
of  the  preferment  which  had  been  made  the  pretence 
of  delaying  our  marriage. 

"  The  shock  which  I  felt  at  reading  this  was  inex- 
pressible, occasioned  indeed  principally  by  the  de- 
parture of  a  villain  whom  I  loved.  However,  I  soon 
acquired  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  remember 
the  main  point ;  and  I  now  insisted  peremptorily  on 
his  making  me  immediately  his  wife,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence. 

"  He  seemed  thunderstruck  at  this  proposal, 
being,  I  suppose,  destitute  of  any  excuse  :  but  I  was 
too  impatient  to  wait  for  an  answer,  and  cried  out 
with  much  eagerness,  Sure  you  cannot  hesitate  a 
moment  upon  this  matter Hesitate!  madam!  re- 
plied he — what  you  ask  is  impossible.  Is  this  a  time 
for  me  to  mention  a  thing  of  this  kind  to  your  father  1 
— My  eyes  were  now  opened  all  at  once — I  fell  into  a 
rage  little  short  of  madness.  Tell  not  me,  I  cried,  of 

impossibilities,  nor  times,  nor  of  my  father, my 

honour,  my  reputation,  my  all  are  at  stake. — I  will 
have  no  excuse,  no  delay — make  me  your  wife  this 
instant,  or  I  will  proclaim  you  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  for  the  greatest  of  villains.  He  answered, 
with  a  kind  of  sneer,  What  will  you  proclaim,  ma- 
dam 1 — whose  honour  will  you  injure  1  My  tongue 
faltered  when  I  offered  to  reply,  and  I  fell  into  a 
violent  agony,  which  ended  in  a  fit ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member any  thing  more  that  passed  till  I  found  myself 
in  the  arms  of  my  poor  affrighted  father. 

"  O,  Mr.  Booth,  what  was  then  my  situation  '. 
I  tremble  even  now  from  the  reflection. — I  must 
stop  a  moment.  I  can  go  no  farther."  Booth  at- 
tempted all  in  his  power  to  soothe  her ;  and  she 
soon  recovered  her  powers,  and  proceeded  in  tier 
story. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

la  which  Miss  Matthews  concludes  her  relation. 

"  BEFORE  I  had  recovered  my  senses  I  had  sufficiently 
betrayed  myself  to  the  best  of  men,  \vho,  instead  of 
upbraiding  me,  or  exerting  any  anger,  endeavoured 
to  comfort  me  all  he  could  with  assurances  that  all 
should  yet  be  well.  This  goodness  of  his  affected 
me  with  inexpressible  sensations  ;  I  prostrated  my- 
self before  him,  embraced  and  kissed  his  knees,  and 
.  almost  dissolved  in  tears  and  a  degree  of  tenderness 

hardly  to  be   conceived But  I  am  running  into 

too  minute  descriptions. 

"  Hebbers,  seeing  me  in  a  fit,  had  left  me,  and 
sent  one  of  the  servants  to  take  care  of  me.  He  then 
ran  away  like  a  thief  from  the  house,  without  taking 
his  leave  of  my  father,  or  once  thanking  him  for  all 
his  civilities.  He  did  not  stop  at  his  quarters,  but 
made  directly  to  London,  apprehensive,  I  believe, 
either  of  my  father  or  brother's  resentment  ;  for  I 
am  convinced  he  is  a  coward.  Indeed  his  fear  of 
mv  brother  was  utterly  groundless  ;  for  I  believe  he 
would  rather  have  thanked  any  man  who  had  de- 
stroyed me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  in  the  least 
behindhand  with  him  in  good  wishes. 

"  All  his  inveteracy  to  me  had,  however,  no  effect 
on  my  father,  at  least  at  that  time ;  for,  though  the 
good  man  took  sufficient  occasions  to  reprimand  me 
for  my  past  offence,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  aban- 
don me.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  now  set  on  foot, 
in  which  my  father  himself  offered  me  to  Hebbers, 
with  a  fortune  superior  to  that  which  had  been  given 
with  my  sister  ;  nor  could  all  my  brother's  remon- 
strances against  it,  as  an  act  of  the  highest  injustice, 
avail. 

"  Hebbers  entered  into  the  treaty,  though  not 
with  much  warmth.  He  had  even  the  assurance 
to  make  additional  demands  on  my  father,  which 
being  complied  with,  everything  was  concluded, 
and  the  villain  once  more  received  into  the  house. 
He  soon  found  means  to  obtain  my  forgiveness  of 
his  former  behaviour ;  indeed,  he  convinced  me, 
so  foolishly  blind  is  female  love,  that  he  had  never 
been  to  blame. 

"  When  everything  was  ready  for  our  nuptials, 
and  the  day  of  the  ceremony  was  to  be  appointed, 
in  the  midst  of  my  happiness  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  unknown  hand,  acquainting  me  (guess, 
Mr.  Booth,  how  I  was  shocked  at  receiving  it) 
that  Mr.  Hebbers  was  already  married  to  a  woman 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"I  will  not  tire  you  with  all  that  passed  at  our  next 
interview.  I  communicated  the  letter  to  Hebbers, 
who,  after  some  little  hesitation,  owned  the  fact,  and 
not  only  owned  it,  but  had  the  address  to  improve 
it  to  his  own  advantage,  to  make  it  the  means  of 
satisfying  me  concerning  all  his  former  delays ;  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  was  not  so  much  displeased  at 
imputing  to  any  degree  of  villany  as  I  should  have 
been  to  impute  it  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  warmth 
of  affection ;  and  though  the  disappointment  of  all 
my  hopes,  at  the  very  instant  of  their  expected 
fruition,  threw  me  into  the  most  violent  disorders  ; 
yet,  when  I  came  a  little  to  myself,  he  had  no  great 
difficulty  to  persuade jne  that  in  even"  instance,  with 
regard  to  me,  Hebbere  had  acted  from  no  other 
motive  than  from  the  most  ardent  and  ungovernable 
love.  And  there  is,  I  believe,  no  crime  which  a 
•woman  will  not  forgive,  when  she  can  derive  it  from 
that  fountain.  In  short,  I  forgave  him  all,  and  am 
willing  to  persuade  myself  I  am  not  weaker  than  the 
rest  of  my  sex.  Indeed,  Mr.  Booth,  he  hath  a  be- 
witching tongue,  and  is  master  of  an  address  that  no 


f  woman  could  resist.  I  do  assure  you  the  charms  of 
his  person  are  his  least  perfection,  at  least  in  my 
eye." 

Here  Booth  smiled,  but  happily  without  her  per- 
ceiving it. 

"A  fresh  difficulty  (continued  she)  now  arose. 
This  was  to  excuse  tne  delay  of  the  ceremony  to 
my  father,  who  every  day  very  earnestly  urged  it. 
This  made  me  so  very  uneasy,  that  I  at  last  listened 
to  a  proposal,  which,  if  any  one  in  the  days  of  my 
innocence,  or  even  a  few  days  before,  had  assured  me 
I  could  have  submitted  to  have  thought  of,  I  should 
have  treated  the  supposition  with  the  highest  con- 
tempt and  indignation ;  nay,  I  scarce  reflect  on  it 
now  with  more  horror  than  astonishment.  In  short, 
I  agreed  to  run  away  with  him — to  leave  my  father, 
I  my  reputation,  everything  which  was  or  ought  to  have 
j  been  dear  to  me,  and  to  live  with  thi&  villain  as  a 
mistress,  since  I  could  not  be  his  wife. 

"  AVas  not  this  an  obligation  of  the  highest  and 
tenderest  kind,  and  had  I  not  reason  to  expect  every 
return  in  the  man's  power  on  whom  I  had  conferred 
itt 

"  I  will  make  short  of  the  remainder  of  my  storv, 
for  what  is  there  of  a  woman  worth  relating,  after 
what  I  have  told  you  ! 

"Above  a  year  I  lived  with  this  man  in  an  obscure 
court  in  London,  during  which  time  I  had  a  child 
by  him,  whom  Heaven,  I  thank  it,  hath  been  pleased 
to  take  to  itself. 

"  During  many  months  he  behaved  to  me  with  all 
the  apparent  tenderness  and  even  fondness  imagin- 
able ;  but,  alas !  how  poor  was  my  enjoyment  of 
this  compared  to  what  it  would  have  been  in 
another  situation  1  "When  he  was  present,  life  was 
barely  tolerable  ;  but,  when  he  was  absent,  nothing 
could  equal  the  misery  I  endured.  I  passed  my  hours 
almost  entirely  alone  ;  for  no  company  but  what  I 
despised  would  consort  with  me.  Abroad,  I  scarce 
ever  went,  lest  I  should  meet  any  of  my  former  ac- 
quaintance ;  for  their  sight  would  have  plunged  a 
thousand  daggers  in  my  soul.  My  only  diversion 
was  going  very  seldom  to  a  play,  where"  I  hid  rny- 
selfin  the  gallery,  with  a  daughter  of  the  woman  of 
the  house.  A  girl,  indeed,  of  good  sense  and  many 
good  qualities ;  but  how  much  beneath  me  was  it  to 
be  the  companion  of  a  creature  so  low !  O  heavens  ! 
when  I  have  seen  my  equals  glittering  in  a  side-box, 
how  have  the  thoughts  of  my  lost  honour  torn  my 
soul!" 

"Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "for 
interrupting  you  ;  but  I  am  under  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  know  what  became  of  your  poor  father,  for  whom 
I  have  so  great  a  respect,  and  who,  I  am  convinced, 
must  so  bitterly  feel  your  loss." 

"  O  Mr.  Booth,"  answered  she,  "  he  was  scarce 
ever  out  of  my  thoughts.  His  dear  image  still  ob- 
truded itself  in  my  mind,  and  I  believe  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  had  I  not  taken  a  very  prepos- 
terous way  to  ease  myself.  I  am,  indeed,  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you  ;  but  necessity  put  it  in  my 
head. — You  will  think  the  matter  too  trifling  to  have 
been  remembered,  and  so  it  surely  was ;  nor  should 
I  have  remembered  it  on  any  other  occasion.  You 
must  know  then,  sir,  that  my  brother  was  alwavs 
my  inveterate  enemy,  and  altogether  as  fond  of  my 
sister. — He  once  prevailed  with  my  father  to  let  him 
take  my  sister  with  him  in  the  chariot,  and  by  that 
means  I  was  disappointed  of  going  to  a  ball  which 
I  had  set  my  heart  on.  The  disappointment,  I  as- 
sure you,  was  great  at  the  time  ;  but  I  had  long  since 
forgotten  it.  I  must  have  been  a  very  bad  woman  if 
I  had  not,  for  it  was  the  only  thing  in  which  I  can 
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remember  that  my  father  ever  disobliged  me.  How- 
ever, I  now  revived  this  in  my  mind,  which  I  arti- 
ficially worked  up  into  so  high  an  injury,  that  I  as- 
sure you  it  afforded  me  no  little  comfort.  When 
any  tender  idea  intruded  into  my  bosom,  I  imme- 
diately raised  this  phantom  of  an  injury  in  my  ima- 
gination, and  it  considerably  lessened  the  fury  of 
that  sorrow  which  I  should  have  otherwise  felt  for 
the  loss  of  so  good  a  father,  who  died  within  a  few 
months  of  my  departure  from  him. 

«'  And  now,  sir,  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  One 
night,  as  I  was  in  the  gallery  at  Drury-lane  play- 
house, I  saw  before  me  in  a  side-box  (she  was 
once  below  me  in  every  place),  that  widow  whom  I 
mentioned  to  you  before.  I  had  scarce  cast  my 
eyes  on  this  woman  before  I  was  so  shocked  with 
the  sight  that  it  almost  deprived  me  of  my  senses  ; 
for  the  villain  Hebbers  came  presently  in  and  seated 
himself  behind  her. 

"  He  had  been  almost  a  month  from  me,  and  I 
believed  him  to  be  at  his  quarters  in  Yorkshire. 
Guess  what  were  my  sensations  when  I  beheld 
him  sitting  by  that  base  woman,  and  talking  to 
her  with  the  utmost  familiarity.  I  could  not 
long  endure  this  sight,  and  having  acquainted  my 
companion  that  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  I  forced 
her  to  go  home  with  me  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act. 

"After  a  restless  and  sleepless  night,  when  I  rose 
the  next  morning  I  had  the  comfort  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  woman  of  the  house,  who,  after  a 
very  short  introduction,  asked  me  when  I  had  heard 
from  the  captain  and  when  I  expected  to  see  him  1 
I  had  not  strength  or  spirits  to  make  her  any  answer, 
and  she  proceeded  thus  : — Indeed  I  did  not  think  the 
captain  would  have  used  me  so.  My  husband  was 
an  officer  of  the  army  as  well  as  himself ;  and  if  a 
body  is  a  little  low  in  the  world,  I  am  sure  that  is  no 
reason  for  folks  to  trample  on  a  body.  I  defy  the 
world  to  say  as  I  ever  was  guilty  of  an  ill  thing. 
For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  says  I,  what  do  you 
mean  1  Mean  1  cries  she  ;  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  not 
thought  you  had  been  captain  Hebber's  lady,  his 
lawful  lady  too,  you  should  never  have  set  footing 
in  my  house.  I  would  have  captain  Hebbers  know 
that,  though  I  am  reduced  to  let  lodgings,  I  never 
have  entertained  any  but  persons  of  character. — In 
this  manner,  sir,  she  ran  on,  saying  many  shocking 
things  not  worth  repeating,  till  my  anger  at  last  got 
the  better  of  my  patience  as  well  as  my  sorrow,  and 
I  pushed  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  She  had  not  been  long  gone  before  her  daughter 
came  to  me,  and,  after  many  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  pity,  acquainted  me  that  her  mother  had 
just  found  out,  by  means  of  the  captain's  servant,  that 
the  captain  was  married  to  another  lady  ;  which,  if 
you  did  not  know  before,  madam,  said  she,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  the  messenger  of  such  ill  news. 

"  Think,  Mr.  Booth,  what  I  must  have  endured  to 
see  myself  humbled  before  such  a  creature  as  this, 
the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  lets  lodgings !  How- 
ever, having  recollected  myself  a  little,  1  thought  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  deny  anything  ;  so,  knowing  this 
to  be  one  of  the  best-natured  and  most  sensible  girls 
in  the  world,  I  resolved  to  tell  her  my  whole  story, 
and  for  the  future  to  make  her  my  confidante.  I 
answered  her,  therefore,  with  a  good  deal  of  as- 
surance, that  she  need  not  regret  telling  me  this 
piece  of  ill  news,  for  I  had  known  it  before  I  came 
to  her  house. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  replied  the  girl,  you  can- 
not possibly  have  known  it  so  long,  for  he  hath 
not  been  married  above  a  week  ;  last  night  was  the 
first  time  of  his  appearing  in  public  with  his  wife  at 


the  play.     Indeed,  I  knew  very  well  the  cause  of 
your  uneasiness  there  ;  but  would  not  mention — 

"  His  wife  at  the  play  !  answered  I  eagerly.  "What 
wife  1  whom  do  you  mean  ? 

"  I  mean  the  widow  Carey,  madam,  replied  she, 
to  whom  the  captain  was  married  a  few  days  since. 
His  servant  was  here  last  night  to  pay  for  your  lodg- 
ing, and  he  told  it  my  mother. 

"  I  know  not  what  answer  I  made,  or  whether  I 
made  any.  I  presently  fell  dead  on  the  floor,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  I  was  brought  back  to  life 
by  the  poor  girl,  for  neither  the  mother  nor  the 
maid  of  the  house  would  lend  me  any  assistance, 
both  seeming  to  regard  me  rather  as  a  monster  than 
a  woman. 

"  Scarce  had  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  senses 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  -villain,  declaring 
he  had  not  assurance  to  see  my  face,  and  very  kindly 
advising  me  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  myself  to  my 
family,  concluding  with  an  offer,  in  case  I  did  not 
succeed,  to  allow  me  twenty  pounds  a-year  to  sup- 
port me  in  some  remote  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  I  need  not  mention  my  indignation  at  these  pro- 
posals. In  the  highest  agony  of  rage,  I  went  in  a 
chair  to  the  detested  house,  where  I  easily  got  ac- 
cess to  the  wretch  I  had  devoted  to  destruction, 
whom  I  no  sooner  found  within  my  reach  than  I 
plunged  a  drawn  penknife,  which  I  had  prepared  in 
my  pocket  for  the  purpose,  into  his  accursed  heart. 
For  this  fact  I  was  immediately  seized  and  soon 
after  committed  hither ;  and  for  this  fact  I  am  ready 
to  die,  and  shall  with  pleasure  receive  the  sentence 
of  the  law. 

"  Thus,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  related  to  you  my 
unhappy  story,  and  if  I  have  tired  your  patience,  by 
dwelling  too  long  on  those  parts  which  affected 
me  the  most,  I  ask  your  pardon." 

Booth  made  a  proper  speech  on  this  occasion,  and, 
having  expressed  much  concern  at  her  present  situa- 
tion, concluded  that  he  hoped  her  sentence  would 
be  milder  than  she  seemed  to  expect. 

Her  reply  to  this  was  full  of  so  much  bitterness 
and  indignation,  that  we  do  not  think  proper  to  re- 
cord the  speech  at  length,  in  which  having  vented 
her  passion,  she  all  at  once  put  on  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, and  with  an  air  of  great  complacency  said, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Booth,  I  think  I  have  now  a  right  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  your  breath. 
I  may  say  it  is  not  altogether  a  -, ii.:i  curiosity,  for 
perhaps  I  have  had  inclination  enough  to  inton-t 
myself  in  whatever  concerns  you  ;  but  no  matter  for 
that :  those  days  (added  she  with  a  sigh)  are  now 
over." 

Booth,  who  was  extremely  good-natured  and 
well-bred,  told  her  that  she  should  not  command 
him  twice  whatever  was  in  his  power;  and  then, 
after  the  usual  apology,  was  going  to  begin  his 
history,  when  the  keeper  arrived,  and  acquainted  the 
lady  that  dinner  was  ready,  at  the  same  time  saying, 
"  I  suppose,  madam,  as  the  gentleman  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours,  he  must  dine  with  us  too." 

Miss  Matthews  told  the  keeper  that  she  had  only 
one  word  to  mention  in  private  to  the  gentleman, 
and  that  then  they  would  both  attend  him.  Sin; 
then  pulled  her  purse  from  htr  pocket,  in  which 
were  upwards  of  twenty  guineas,  being  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  for  which  she  had  sold  a  gnld 
repeating  watch,  her  father's  present,  with 
other  trinkets,  and  desired  Mr.  Booth  to  take  what 
he  should  hsive  occasion  for,  saying,  "You  know,  I 
believe,  dear  Will,  I  never  valued  money;  and  m.w 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  very  little  use  for  it."  Booth, 
with  much  difficulty,  accepted  of  two  guineas,  and 
then  they  both  together  attended  the  keeper. 
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Table-talk,  consisting  of  a  facetious  discourse  that  passed 
in  the  prison. 

THERE  were  assembled  at  the  table  the  governor  of 
these  (not  improperly  called  infernal)  regions ;  the 
lieutenant-governor,  vulgarly  named  the  first  turn- 
key; Miss  Matthews,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Robinson  the 
gambler,  several  other  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  and 
one  Murphy,  an  attorney. 

The  governor  took  the  first  opportunity  to  bring 
the  affair  of  Miss  Matthews  upon  the  carpet,  and, 
then  turning  to  Murphy,  he  said,  "  It  is  very  lucky 
this  gentleman  happens  to  be  present ;  I  do  assure 
you,  madam,  your  cause  cannot  be  in  abler  hands. 
He  is,  I  believe,  the  best  man  in  England  at  a  de- 
fence ;  I  have  known  him  often  succeed  against 
the  most  positive  evidence." 

"  Fie,  sir,"  answered  Murphy  ;  "  you  know  I  hate 
all  this  ;  but,  if  the  lady  will  trust  me  with  her  cause, 
I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power.  Come,  madam,  do 
not  be  discouraged ;  a  bit  of  manslaughter  and  cold 
iron,  I  hope,  will  be  the  worst :  or  perhaps  we  may 
come  off  better  with  a  slice  of  chance-medley,  or 
se  defendendo." 

"  I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  law,  sir,"  cries  the  lady. 
"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  Murphy ;  "  it  cannot 
be  expected  you  should  understand  it.  There  are 
very  few  of  us  who  profess  it  that  understand  the 
whole,  nor  is  it  necessary  we  should.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  of  little  use,  about  indictments, 
and  abatements,  and  bars,  and  ejectments,  and  tro- 
vers, and  such  stuff,  with  which  people  cram  their 
heads  to  little  purpose.  The  chapter  of  evidence 
is  the  main  business  ;  that  is  the  sheet-anchor ;  that 
is  the  rudder,  which  brings  the  vessel  safe  inportum. 
Evidence  is,  indeed,  the  whole,  the  summa  totidi-s, 
for  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  msitlentibut  eadem 
est  ratio." 

"  If  you  address  yourself  to  me,  sir,"  said  the 
lady,  "  you  are  much  too  learned,  I  assure  you,  for 
my  understanding." 

"  Tace,  madam,"  answered  Murphy,  "  is  Latin 
for  a  candle  :  I  commend  your  prudence.  I  shall 
know  the  particulars  of  your  case  when  w£  are 
alone." 

"  I  hope  the  lady,"  said  Robinson,  "  hath  no  sus- 
picion of  any  person  here.  I  hope  we  are  all  per- 
sons of  honour  at  this  table." 

"  D — n  my  eyes !"  answered  a  well-dressed  wo- 
man, "  I  can  answer  for  myself  and  the  other 
ladies ;  though  I  never  saw  the  lady  in  my  life,  she 
need  not  be  shy  of  us,  d — n  my  eyes !  I  scorn  to 
rap*  against  any  lady." 

"  D— n  me,  madam  I"  cried  another  female,  "  I 
honour  what  you  have  done.  I  once  put  a  knife 
into  a  cull  myself — so  my  service  to  you,  madam, 
and  I  wish  you  may  come  off  with  se  dijfidendo  with 
all  mj  heart." 

"  I  beg,  good  woman,"  said  Miss  Matthews,  ''you 
would  talk  on  some  other  subject,  and  give  yourself 
no  concern  about  my  affairs." 

"  You  see,  ladies,"  cried  Murphy,  "  the  gentle- 
woman doth  not  care  to  talk  on  this  matter  before 
company  ;  so  pray  do  not  press  her." 

"  Nay,  I  value  the  lady's  acquaintance  no  more 
than  she  values  mine,"  cries  the  first  woman  who 
spoke.  "  I  have  kept  as  good  company  as  the  lady, 
I  believe,  every  day  in  the  week.  Good  woman ! 
I  do  not  use  to  be  so  treated.  If  the  lady  says  such 
another  word  to  me,  d — n  me,  I  will  darken  her 
daylights.  Marry,  come  up !  Good  woman  ! — the 
*  A  cant  word,  meaning  to  swear,  or  lather  to  perjure  your- 


lady  's  a  whore  as  well  as  myself;  and,  though  I  am 
sent  hither  to  mill-doll,  d — n  my  eyes,  I  have 
money  enough  to  buy  it  off  as  well  as  the  lady 
herself." 

Action  might  perhaps  soon  have  ensued  this 
speech,  had  not  the  keeper  interposed  his  authority, 
and  put  an  end  to  any  further  dispute.  Soon  after 
which,  the  company  broke  up,  and  none  but  him- 
self, Mr.  Murphy,  captain  Booth,  and  Miss  Mat- 
thews, remained  together. 

Miss  Matthews  then,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
keeper,  began  to  open  her  case  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
whom  she  admitted  to  be  her  solicitor,  though  she 
still  declared  she  was  indifferent  as  to  the  event  of 
the  trial. 

Mr.  Murphy,  having  heard  all  the  particulars 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  (as  far 
as  related  to  the  murder),  shook  his  head  and  said, 
"  There  is  but  one  circumstance,  madam,  which  I 
wish  was  out  of  the  case ;  and  that  we  must  put 
out  of  it;  I  mean  the  carrying  the  pen-knife 
drawn  into  the  room  with  you ;  for  that  seems  to 
imply  malice  prepensive,  as  we  call  it  in  the  law : 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  must  not  appear 
against  you;  and,  if  the  servant  who  was  in  the 
room  observed  this,  he  must  be  bought  off  at  all 
hazards.  All  here  you  say  are  friends  ;  therefore  I 
tell  you  openly,  you  must  furnish  me  with  money 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Malice  is  all  we  have  to 
guard  against." 

"  I  would  not  presume,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  to 
inform  you  in  the  law  ;  but  I  have  heard,  in  case  of 
stabbing,  a  man  may  be  indicted  upon  the  statute ; 
and  it  is  capital,  though  no  malice  appears." 

"  You  say  true,  sir,"  answered  Murphy ;  "  a  man 
may  be  indicted  contra  formam  statutis ;  and  that 
method,  I  will  allow  you,  requires  no  malice.  I 
presume  you  are  a  lawyer,  sirt" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Booth,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  the  law." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  will  tell  you — If  a  man  be  indicted 
contra  formam  statuiis,  as  we  say,  no  malice  is  ne- 
cessary, because  the  form  of  the  statute  makes 
malice ;  and  then  what  we  have  to  guard  against 
is  having  struck  the  first  blow.  Pox  on't,  it  is  un- 
lucky this  was  done  in  a  room :  if  it  had  been  in, 
the  street  we  could  have  had  five  or  six  witnesses 
to  have  proved  the  first  blow,  cheaper  than,  I  am 
afraid,  we  shall  get  this  one ;  for  when  a  man 
knows,  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  case,, 
that  you  can  procure  no  other  witness  but  himself, 
he  is  always  dear.  It  is  so  in  all  other  ways  of 
business.  I  am  very  implicit,  you  see  ;  but  we  are 
all  among  friends.  The  safest  way  is  to  furnish  me 
with  money  enough  to  offer  him  a  good  round  sum 
at  once  ;  and  I  think  (it  is  for  your  good  I  speak) 
fifty  pounds  is  the  least  that  can  be  offered  him.  I 
do  assure  you  I  would  offer  him  no  less  was  it  my 
own  case." 

"  And  do  you  think,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  I  would 
save  my  life  at  the  expense  of  hiring  another  to  per- 
jure himself?" 

"  Ay,  surely  do  I,"  cries  Murphy  ;  "  for  where  is 
the  fault,  admitting  there  is  some  fault  in  perjury, 
as  you  call  it  1  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  such  a  matter  as 
every  man  should  rather  wish  to  avoid  than  not : 
and  yet,  as  it  may  be  managed,  there  is  not  so  much 
as  some  people  are  apt  to  imagine  in  it ;  for  he  need 
not  kiss  the  book,  and  then  pray  where  is  the  per- 
jury 1  but  if  the  crier  is  sharper  than  ordinary,  what 
is  it  he  kisses  1  is  it  anything  but  a  bit  of  calf ' s- 
skin  t  I  am  sure  a  man  must  be  a  very  bad  Christian 
himself  who  would  not  do  so  much  as  that  to  save 
the  life  of  any  Christian  whatever,  much  more  of  so 
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pretty  a  lady.  Indeed,  madam,  if  we  can  make  out 
but  a  tolerable  case,  so  much  beauty  will  go  a  great 
way  with  the  judge  and  the  jury  too." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech,  notwithstanding 
the  mouth  it  came  from,  caused  Miss  Matthews  to 
suppress  much  of  the  indignation  which  began  to 
arise  at  the  former  ;  and  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  great  casuist  in  these  matters  ;  but 
we  need  argue  no  longer  concerning  them  ;  for,  if 
fifty  pounds  would  save  my  life,  I  assure  you  I  could 
not  command  that  sum.  The  little  money  I  have 
in  my  pockets  is  all  I  can  call  my  own ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend, in  the  situation  I  am  in,  I  shall  have  very 
little  of  that  to  spare." 

"  Come,  come,  madam,"  cries  Murphy,  "  life  is 
sweet,  let  me  tell  you,  and  never  sweeter  than  when 
we  are  near  losing  it.  I  have  known  many  a  man 
very  brave  and  undaunted  at  his  first  commitment, 
who,  when  business  began  to  thicken  a  little  upon 
him,  hath  changed  his  note.  It  is  no  time  to  be 
saving  in  your  condition." 

The  keeper,  who,  after  the  liberality  of  Miss 
Matthews,  and  on  seeing  a  purse  of  guineas  in  her 
hand,  had  conceived  a  great  opinion  of  her  wealth, 
no  sooner  heard  that  the  sum  which  he  had  in  in- 
tention entirely  confiscated  for  his  own  use  was 
attempted  to  be  broke  in  upon,  thought  it  high  time 
to  be  upon  his  guard.  "  To  be  sure,"  cries  he,  "  Mr. 
Murphy,  life  is  sweet,  as  you  say,  that  must  be 
acknowledged ;  to  be  sure,  life  is  sweet  ;  but,  sweet 
as  it  is,  no  person  can  advance  more  than  they  are 
worth  to  save  it.  And  indeed,  if  the  lady  can  com- 
mand no  more  money  than  that  little  she  mentions, 
she  is  to  be  commended  for  her  unwillingness  to  part 
with  any  of  it ;  for,  to  be  sure,  as  she  says,  she  will 
want  every  farthing  of  that  to  live  like  a  gentle- 
woman till  she  comes  to  her  trial.  And,  to  be  sure, 
as  sweet  as  life  is,  people  ought  to  take  care  to  be 
able  to  live  sweetly  while  they  do  live  ;  besides,  I 
cannot  help  saying  the  lady  shows  herself  to  be  what 
she  is,  by  her  abhorrence  of  perjury,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  dreadful  crime.  And,  though  the  not 
kissing  the  book  doth,  as  you  say,  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  ;  and,  if  a  man  had  a  great  while  to  live 
and  repent,  perhaps  he  might  swallow  it  well  enough  ; 
yet,  when  people  comes  to  be  near  their  end  (as  who 
can  venture  to  foretel  what  will  be  the  lady's  case  1) 
they  ought  to  take  care  not  to  overburthen  their 
conscience.  I  hope  the  lady's  case  will  no  the  found 
murder  ;  for  I  am  sure  I  always  wish  well  to  all  my 
prisoners  who  show  themselves  to  be  gentlemen  or 
gentlewomen ;  yet  one  should  always  fear  the  worst." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  speak  like  an  oracle,"  answered 
the  lady  ;  "  and  one  subornation  of  perjury  would  sit 
heavier  on  my  conscience  than  twenty  such  murders 
as  I  am  guilty  of." 

"  Nay,  to  be  sure,  madam,"  answered  the  keeper, 
"  nobody  can  pretend  to  tell  what  provocation  you 
must  have  had  ;  and  certainly  it  can  never  be  ima- 
gined that  a  lady  who  behaves  herself  so  handsomely 
as  you  have  done  ever  since  you  have  been  under 
my  keys  should  be  guilty  of  killing  a  man  without 
being  very  highly  provoked  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Murphy  was,  I  believe,  going  to  answer  when 
he  was  called  out  of  the  room  ;  after  which  nothing 
passed  between  the  remaining  persons  worth  relat- 
ing, till  Booth  and  the  lady  retired  back  again  into 
the  lady's  apartment. 

Here  they  fell  immediately  to  commenting  on  the 
foregoing  discourse ;  but,  as  their  comments  were,  I 
believe,  the  same  with  what  most  readers  have  made 
on  the  same  occasion,  we  shall  omit  them.  At  last, 
Miss  Matthews  reminding  her  companion  of  his  pro- 
mise of  relating  to  her  what  had  befallen  him  since 


the   interruption  of  their  former  acquaintance,  ho 
began  as  is  written  in  the  next  book  of  this  history. 

BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  captain  Booth  begins  to  relate  his  history. 
THE  tea-table  being  removed,    and   Mr.    Booth  and 
the  lady  left  alone,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  Since  you  desire,  madam,  to  know  the  parti- 
culars of  my  courtship  to  that  best  and  dearest  of 
women  whom  I  afterwards  married,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  recollect  them  as  well  as  I  can,  at  least  all  those 
incidents  which  are  the  most  worth  relating  to  you. 
"  If  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  fatality  in  marriage 
had  ever  any  foundation,  it  surely  appeared  in  my 
marriage  with  my  Amelia.  I  knew  her  in  the  first 
dawn  of  her  beauty  ;  and,  I  believe,  madam,  she  had 
as  much  as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  a  woman  ;  but, 
though  I  always  admired  her,  it  was  long  without 
any  spark  of  love.  Perhaps  the  general  admiration 
which  at  that  time  pursued  her,  the  respect  paid  her 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  numberless 
addresses  which  were  made  her  by  men  of  great 
fortune,  prevented  my  aspiring  at  the  possession  of 
those  charms  which  seemed  so  absolutely  out  of  my 
reach.  However  it  was,  I  assure  you  the  accident 
which  deprived  her  of  the  admiration  of  others  made 
the  first  great  impression  on  my  heart  in  her  favour. 
The  injury  done  to  her  beauty  by  the  overturning  of 
a  chaise,  by  which,  as  you  may  well  remember,  her 
lovely  nose  was  beat  all  to  pieces,  gave  me  an  assur- 
ance that  the  woman  who  had  been  so  much  adored 
for  the  charms  of  her  person  deserved  a  much  higher 
adoration  to  be  paid  to  her  mind ;  for  that  she  was 
in  the  latter  respect  infinitely  more  superior  to  the 
rest  of  her  sex  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  former." 
"  I  admire  your  taste  extremely,"  cried  the  lady; 
"  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  great  heroism  with 
which  your  Amelia  bore  that  misfortune." 

"  Good  heavens !  madam,"  answered  he  ;  "  what 
a  magnanimity  of  mind  did  her  behaviour  demon- 
strate! if  the  world  have  extolled  the  firmness  of 
soul  in  a  man  who  can  support  the  loss  of  fortune ; 
of  a  general  who  can  be  composed  after  the  loss  of  a 
victory  ;  or  of  a  king  who  can  be  contented  with  the 
loss  of  a  crown  ;  with  what  astonishment  ought  we 
to  behold,  with  what  praises  to  honour,  a  young 
lady,  who  can  with  patience  and  resignation  submit 
to  the  loss  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  other  words  to  the 
loss  of  fortune,  power,  glory,  everything  which 
human  nature  is  apt  to  court  and  rejoice  in !  what 
must  be  the  mind  which  can  bear  to  be  deprived  of 
all  these  in  a  moment,  and  by  an  unfortunate  trifiing 
accident ;  which  could  support  all  this,  together  with 
the  most  exquisite  torments  of  body,  and  with  dignity, 
with  resignation,  without  complaining,  almost  with- 
out a  tear,  undergo  the  most  painful  and  dreadful 
operations  of  surgery  in  such  a  situation!"  Here 
he  stopped,  and  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed  from  his 
eyes  ;  such  tears  as  are  apt  to  flow  from  a  truly  noble 
heart  at  the  hearing  of  anything  surprisingly  great 
and  glorious.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  again 
proceeded  thus : 

"  Would  you  think,  Miss  Matthews,  that  the  mis- 
fortune of  my  Amelia  was  capable  of  any  aggrava- 
tion1! I  assure  you,  she  hath  often  told  me  it  \v:is 
aggravated  with  a  circumstance  which  outweighed 
all  the  other  ingredients.  This  was  the  cruel  insults 
she  received  from  some  of  her  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, several  of  whom,  after  many  distortions 
and  grimaces,  have  turned  their  heads  aside,  unable 
to  support  their  secret  triumph,  and  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh  in  her  hearing." 

"  Good  heavens  "  cried  Miss  Matthews;  "what 
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detestable  actions  will  this  contemptible  passion  of 
envy  prevail  on  our  sex  to  commit '." 

"  Au  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  she  hath  since  told 
me,  made  the  first  impression  on  her  gentle  heart  in 
my  favour.  I  was  one  day  in  company  with  several 
young  ladies,  or  rather  young  devils,  where  poor 
Amelia's  accident  was  the  subject  of  much  mirth 
and  pleasantry.  One  of  these  said  she  hoped  miss 
would  not  hold  her  head  so  high  for  the  future. 
Another  answered,  I  do  not  know,  madam,  what 
she  may  do  with  her  head,  but  I  am  convinced  she 
will  never  more  turn  up  her  nose  at  her  betters. 
Another  cried,  What  a  very  proper  match  might  now 
be  made  between  Amelia  and  a  certain  captain, 
%vho  had  unfortunately  received  an  injury  in  the 
same  part,  though  from  no  shameful  cause.  Maiiy 
other  sarcasms  were  thrown  out,  very  unworthy  to 
be  repeated.  I  was  hurt  with  perceiving  so  much 
malice  in  human  shape,  and  cried  out  very  bluntly, 
Indeed,  ladies,  you  need  not  express  such  satisfac- 
tion at  poor  Miss  Emily's  accident ;  for  she  will  still 
be  the  handsomest  woman  in  England.  This  speech 
of  mine  was  afterwards  variously  repeated,  by  some 
to  my  honour,  and  by  others  represented  in  a  con- 
trary light ;  indeed,  it  was  often  reported  to  be 
much  ruder  than  it  was.  However,  it  at  length 
reached  Amelia's  ears.  She  said  she  was  very 
much  obliged  to  me,  since  I  could  have  so  much 
compassion  for  her  as  to  be  rude  to  a  lady  on  her 
account. 

"  About  a  month  after  the  accident,  when  Amelia 
began  to  see  company  in  a  mask,  I  had  the  honour 
to  drink  tea  with  her.  "We  were  alone  together, 
and  I  begged  her  to  indulge  my  curiosity  by  show- 
ing me  her  face.  She  answered  in  a  most  obliging 
manner,  Perhaps,  Mr.  Booth,  you  will  as  little 
know  me  when  my  mask  is  off  as  when  it  is  on ; 
and  at  the  same  instant  unmasked. — The  surgeon's 
skill  was  the  least  I  considered.  A  thousand  tender 
ideas  rushed  all  at  once  on  my  mind.  I  was  unable 
to  contain  myself,  and,  eagerly  kissing  her  hand,  I 
cried — Upon  my  soul,  madam,  you  never  appeared 
to  me  so  lovely  as  at  this  instant.  Nothing  more 
remarkable  passed  at  this  visit ;  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  were  neither  of  us  hereafter  indifferent  to 
each  other. 

•'  Many  months,  however,  passed  after  this,  be- 
fore I  ever  thought  seriously  of  making  her  my  wife. 
Not  that  I  wanted  sufficient  love  for  Amelia.  In- 
deed it  arose  from  the  vast  affection  I  bore  her.  I 
considered  my  own  as  a  desperate  fortune,  hers  as 
entirely  dependent  on  her  mother,  who  was  a  wo- 
man, you  know,  of  violent  passions,  and  very  un- 
likely to  consent  to  a  match  so  highly  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  her  daughter.  The  more  I  loved 
Amelia,  the  more  firmly  I  resolved  within  myself 
never  to  propose  love  to  her  seriously.  Such  a  dupe 
was  my  understanding  to  my  heart,  and  so  fool- 
ishly did  I  imagine  I  could  be  master  of  a  flame  to 
which  I  was  every  day  adding  fuel. 

"  O,  Miss  Matthews  !  we  have  heard  of  men  en- 
tirely masters  of  their  passions,  and  of  hearts  which 
can  carry  this  fire  in  them,  and  conceal  it  at  their 
pleasure.  Perhaps  there  may  be  such  :  but,  if  there 
are,  those  hearts  may  be  compared,  I  believe,  to 
damps,  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  fire  alive 
than  to  prevent  its  blazing :  in  mine  it  was  placed  in 
the  midst  of  combustible  matter. 

"  After  several  visits,  in  which  looks  and  sighs 
had  been  interchanged  on  both  sides,  but  without 
the  least  mention  of  passion  in  private,  one  day  the 
discourse  between  us  when  alone  happened  to  turn 
on  love ;  I  say  happened,  for  I  protest  it  was  not 
designed  on  my  side,  and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced 


not  on  hers.  I  was  now  no  longer  master  of  myself ; 
I  declared  myself  the  most  wretched  of  all  martyrs  to 
this  tender  passion ;  that  I  bad  long  concealed  it 
from  its  object.  At  length,  after  mentioning  many 
particulars,  suppressing,  however,  those  which  must 
have  necessarily  brought  it  home  to  Amelia,  I  con- 
cluded with  begging  her  to  be  the  confidante  of  iny 
amour,  and  to  give  me  her  advice  on  that  occasion." 

"  Amelia  (O,  I  shall  never  forget  the  dear  per- 
turbation!) appeared  all  confusion  at  this  instant. 
She  trembled,  turned  pale,  and  discovered  how  well 
she  understood  me,  by  a  thousand  more  symptoms 
than  I  could  take  notice  of,  in  a  state  of  mind  so 
very  little  different  from  her  own.  At  last,  with 
faultering  accents,  she  said  I  had  made  a  very  ill 
choice  of  a  counsellor  in  a  matter  in  which  she  was 
so  ignorant. — Adding,  at  last,  I  believe,  Mr.  Booth, 
you  gentlemen  want  very  little  advice  in  these  affairs, 
which  you  all  understand  better  than  we  do. 

"  I  will  relate  no  more  of  our  conversation  at 
present ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you  with  too 
many  particulars." 

"  O,  no !"  answered  she  ;  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  every  step  of  an  amour  which  had  so  tender  a 
beginning.  Tell  me  everything  you  said  or  did,  if 
you  can  remember  it." 

He  then  proceeded,  and  so  will  we  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Booth  continues  his  story.  In  this  chapter  there  are  some 
passages  that  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  touchstone  by  which  a 
young  lady  may  examine  the  heart  of  her  lover.  I  would 
advise,  therefore,  that  every  lover  be  obliged  to  read  it  over 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  that  she  carefully  watch 
his  emotions  while  he  is  reading. 

"  I  WAS  under  the  utmost  concern,"  cries  Booth, 
"  when  I  retired  from  my  visit,  and  had  reflected 
coolly  on  what  I  had  said.  I  now  saw  plainly  that 
I  had  made  downright  love  to  Amelia  ;  and  I  feared, 
such  was  my  vanity,  that  I  had  already  gone  too  far, 
and  been  two  successful.  Feared !  do  I  say  t  could 
I  fear  what  I  hoped *  how  shall  I  describe  the  anx- 
iety of  my  mind  !" 

"  You  need  give  yourself  no  great  pain,"  cried 
Miss  Matthews,  "  to  describe  what  I  can  so  easily 
guess.  To  be  honest  with  you,  Mr.  Booth,  I  do 
not  agree  with  your  lady's  opinion  that  the  men 
have  a  superior  understanding  in  the  matters  of 
love.  Men  are  often  blind  to  the  passions  of  wo- 
men :  but  every  woman  is  as  quick-sighted  as  a 
hawk  on  these  occasions  ;  nor  is  there  one  article  in 
the  whole  science  which  is  not  understood  by  all 
our  sex." 

"  However,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Booth,  "  I  now 
undertook  to  deceive  Amelia.  I  abstained  three 
days  from  seeing  her;  to  say  the  truth,  I  endea- 
voured to  work  myself  up  to  a  resolution  of  leaving 
her  for  ever :  but  when  I  could  not  so  far  subdue 
my  passion But  why  do  I  talk  nonsense  of  sub- 
duing passion  ! — I  should  say,  when  no  other  pas- 
sion could  surmount  my  love,  I  returned  to  visit  her ; 
and  now  I  attempted  the  strangest  project  which 
ever  entered  into  the  silly  head  of  a  lover.  This 
was  to  persuade  Amelia  that  I  was  really  in  love  in 
another  place,  and  had  literally  expressed  my  mean- 
ing when  I  asked  her  advice  and  desired  her  to  be 
my  confidante. 

"  I  therefore  forged  a  meeting  to  have  been  between 
me  and  my  imaginary  mistress  since  I  had  last  seen 
Amelia,  and  related  the  particulars,  as  well  as  I  could 
invent  them,  which  had  passed  at  our  conversation. 

"  Poor  Amelia  presently  swallowed  this  bait ; 
and,  as  she  Lath  told  me  since,  absolutely  believed 
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me  to  be  in  earnest.  Poor  dear  love  !  how  should 
the  sincerest  of  hearts  have  an  idea  of  deceit1?  for, 
with  all  her  simplicity,  I  assure  you  she  is  the  most 
sensible  woman  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  highly  generous  and  good  in  you,"  said 
Miss  Matthews,  with  a  sly  sneer,  "  to  impute  to 
honesty  what  others  would,  perhaps,  call  credulity." 

"  I  protest,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  I  do  her  no 
more  than  justice.  A  good  heart  will  at  all  times 

betray  the  best  head  in  the  world. Well,  madam, 

my  angel  was  now,  if  possible,  more  confused  than 
before.  She  looked  so  silly,  you  can  hardly  believe 
it." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  can,"  answered  the  lady,  with  a 
laugh,  "  I  can  believe  it. — Well,  well,  go  on." — 
"  After  some  hesitation,"  cried  he,  "  my  Amelia  said 
faintly  to  me,  "Mr.  Booth,  you  use  me  very  ill;  you 
desire  me  to  be  your  confidante,  and  conceal  from 
me  the  name  of  your  mistress." 

"  Is  it  possible  then,  madam,"  answered  I,  "  that 
you  cannot  guess  her,  when  I  tell  you  she  is  one  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  lives  in  this  town  V' 

"  My  acquaintance  I"  said  she  :  "  La  !  Mr.  Booth, 
— In  this  town!  I — I — I  thought  I  could  have 
guessed  for  once  ;  but  I  have  an  ill  talent  that  way 
— I  will  never  attempt  to  guess  anything  again." 
"  Indeed  I  do  her  an  injury  when  I  pretend  to  re- 
present her  manner.  Her  manner,  look,  voice, 
everything  was  inimitable  ;  such  sweetness,  softness, 
innocence,  modesty ! — Upon  my  soul,  if  ever  man 
could  boast  of  his  resolution,  I  think  I  might  nx>w, 
that  I  abstained  from  falling  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
and  adoring  her.  However,  I  triumphed ;  pride,  I 
believe,  triumphed,  or  perhaps  love  got  the  better  of 
love.  We  once  more  parted,  and  I  promised,  the 
next  time  I  saw  her,  to  reveal  the  name  of  my  mis- 
tress. 

"  I  now  had,  I  thought,  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  myself ;  and  no  small  compliments  did  I  pay  to 
my  own  resolution.  In  short,  I  triumphed  as 
cowards  and  niggards  do  when  they  flatter  them- 
selves with  having  given  some  supposed  instance  of 
courage  or  generosity ;  and  my  triumph  lasted  as 
long ;  that  is  to  say,  till  my  ascendant  passion  had 
a  proper  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  in  its  true 
and  natural  colours. 

"  Having  hitherto  succeeded  so  well  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  obtained  this  mighty  self-conquest,  I 
now  entertained  a  design  of  exerting  the  most  ro- 
mantic generosity,  and  of  curing  that  unhappy  pas- 
sion which  I  perceived  I  had  raised  in  Amelia. 

"  Among  the  ladies  who  had  expressed  the  great- 
est satisfaction  at  my  Amelia's  misfortune,  Miss  Os- 
borne  had  distinguished  herself  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  ;  she  was,  indeed,  the  next  in  beauty  to  my 
angel,  nay,  she  had  disputed  the  preference,  and  had 
some  among  her  admirers  who  were  blind  enough 
to  give  it  in  her  favour." 

«'  Well,"  cries  the  lady,  "  I  will  allow  you  to 
call  them  blind ;  but  Miss  Osborne  was  a  charming 
girl." 

"  She  certainly  was  handsome,"  answered  he, 
"  and  a  very  considerable  fortune  ;  so  I  thought  my 
Amelia  would  have  little  difficulty  in  believing  me 
when  I  fixed  on  her  as  my  mistress.  And  I  con- 
cluded that  my  thus  placing  my  affections  on  her 
known  enemy  would  be  the  surest  method  of  eradi- 
cating every  tender  idea  with  which  I  had  been  ever 
honoured  by  Amelia. 

"  Well,  then,  to  Amelia  I  went ;  she  received  me 
with  more  than,  usual  coldness  and  reserve ;  in 
which,  to  confess  the  truth,  there  appeared  to  me 
more  of  anger  tlian  indifference,  and  more  of  dejec- 
tion than  of  either.  After  some  short  introduction, 


I  revived  the  discourse  of  my  amour,  and  presently 
mentioned  Miss  Osborne  as  the  lady  whose  name  I 
had  concealed ;  adding,  that  the  true  reason  why  I 
did  not  mention  her  before  was,  that  I  apprehended 
there  was  some  little  distance  between  them,  which 
I  hoped  to  have  the  happiness  of  accommodating. 

"  Amelia  answered  with  much  gravity,  '  If  you 
know,  sir,  that  there  is  any  distance  between  us,  I 
suppose  you  know  the  reason  of  that  distance  ;  and 
then,  I  think,  I  could  not  have  expected  to  be  af- 
fronted by  her  name.  I  would  not  have  you  think, 
Mr.  Booth,  that  I  hate  Miss  Osborne.  No!  Heaven 
is  my  witness,  I  despise  her  too  much. — Indeed, 
when  I  reflect  how  much  I  loved  the  woman  who 
hath  treated  me  so  cruelly,  I  own  it  gives  me  pain- 
when  I  lay,  as  I  then  imagined,  and  as  all  about  me 
believed,  on  my  death-bed,  in  all  the  agonies  of 
pain  and  misery,  to  become  the  object  of  laughter  to 
my  dearest  friend. — O,  Mr.  Booth,  it  is  a  cruel  re- 
flection !  and  could  I  after  this  have  expected  from 
you — but  why  not  from  you,  to  whom  I  am  a  person 
entirely  indifferent,  if  such  a  friend  could  treat  me 
so  barbarously  f 

"  During  the  greatest  part  of  this  speech  the 
tears  streamed  from  her  bright  eyes.  1  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer.  I  caught  up  the  word  indifferent, 
and  repeated  it,  saying,  Do  you  think  then,_madam, 
that  Miss  Emily  is  indifferent  to  me  *? 

"  Yes,  surely,  I  do,  answered  she  :  I  know  I 
am ;  indeed,  why  should  I  not  be  indifferent  to 
you! 

"  Have  my  eyes,  said  I,  then,  declared  no- 
thing 1 

"  O !  there  is  no  need  of  your  eyes,  answered 
she ;  your  tongue  hath  declared  that  you  have 
singled  out  of  all  womankind  my  greatest,  I  will  say, 
my  basest  enemy.  I  own  I  once  thought  that 
character  would  have  been  no  recommendation  to 
you ; — but  why  did  I  think  so  1  I  was  born  to  de- 
ceive myself. 

"  I  then  fell  on  my  knees  before  her ;  and,  forcing 
her  hand,  cried  out,  O,  my  Amelia  !  I  can  bear  no 
longer.  You  are  the  only  mistress  of  my  affections ; 
you  are  the  deity  I  adore.  In  this  style  I  ran  on 
for  above  two  or  three  minutes,  what  it  is  impossible 
to  repeat,  till  a  torrent  of  contending  passions,  to- 
gether with  the  surprise,  overpowered  her  gentle 
spirits,  and  she  fainted  away  in  my  arms. 

"  To  describe  my  sensation  till  she  returned  to 
herself  is  not  in  my  power." — "  You  need  not," 
cries  Miss  Matthews. — "  Oh,  happy  Amelia !  why 
had  I  not  been  blest  with  such  a  .passion1?" — "  I 
am  convinced,  madam,"  continued  he,  "  you  cannot 
expect  all  the  particulars  of  the  tender  scene  which 
ensued.  I  was  not  enough  in  my  senses  to  remem- 
ber it  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  that  behaviour 
with  which  Amelia,  while  ignorant  of  its  motive, 
had  been  so  much  displeased,  when  she  became 
sensible  of  that  motive,  proved  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation to  her  favour,  and  she  was  pleased  to 
call  it  generous." 

"  Generous !"  repeated  the  lady,  "  and  so  it  was, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity.  I  question 
whether  you  ever  had  an  equal." 

Perhaps  the  critical  reader  may  have  the  same 
doubt  with  Miss  Matthews  ;  and  lest  he  should,  we 
will  here  make  a  gap  in  our  history,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  accurately  considering  whether  this 
conduct  of  Mr.  Booth  was  natural  or  no  ;  and  con- 
sequently, whether  we  have,  in  this  place,  maintained 
or  deviated  from  that  strict  adherence  to  universal 
truth  which  we  profess  above  all  other  historians. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TUe  narrative  continued.    More  of  the  touchstone. 
BOOTH   made    a    proper    acknowledgment   of  Miss 
Matthevrs's  civility,  and  then  renewed  his  story. 

"  We  were  upon,  the  footing  of  lovers  ;  and  Ame- 
lia threw  off  her  reserve  more  and  more,  till  at 
length  I  found  all  that  return  of  my  affection  which 
the  tenderest  lover  can  require. 

"  My  situation  would  now  have  been  a  paradise, 
had  not  my  happiness  been  interrupted  with  the  same 
reflections  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  had  I  not,  in 
short,  concluded  that  I  must  derive  all  my  joys  from 
the  almost  certain  ruin  of  that  dear  creature  to  whom 
I  should  owe  them. 

"  This  thought  haunted  me  night  and  day,  till 
I  at  last  grew  unable  to  support  it :  I  therefore 
resolved  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  lay  it  before 
Amelia. 

"  One  evening  then,  after  the  highest  professions 
of  the  most  disinterested  love,  in  which  Heaven 
knows  my  sincerity,  I  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to 
Amelia  in  the  following  manner  : — 

••  Too  true  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  my  dearest  creature, 
that  the  highest  human  happiness  is  imperfect.  How 
rich  would  be  my  cup,  was  it  not  for  one  poisonous 
drop  which  embitters  the  whole  !  O,  Amelia  !  what 
must  be  the  consequence  of  my  ever  having  the  ho- 
nour to  call  you  mine! — You  know  my  situation  in 
life,  and  you  know  your  own  :  I  have  nothing  more 
than  the  poor  provision  of  an  ensign's  commission  to 
depend  on  ;  your  sole  dependence  is  on  your  mother; 
should  any  act  of  disobedience  defeat  your  expecta- 
tions, how  wretched  must  your  lot  be  with  me !  O, 
Amelia!  how  ghastly  an  object  to  my  mind  is  the 
apprehension  of  your  distress  !  Can  I  bear  to  reflect 
a  moment  on  the  certainty  of  your  foregoing  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  !  on  the  possibility  of  your  suf- 
fering all  its  most  dreadful  inconveniencies  t  what 
must  be  my  misery,  then,  to  see  you  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  to  upbraid  myself  with  being  the  aecursed 
cause  of  bringing  you  to  it  1  Suppose  too  in  such  a 
season  I  should  be  summoned  from  you.  Could  I 
submit  to  see  you  encounter  all  the  hazards,  the 
fatigues  of  war,  with  met  you  could  not  yourself, 
however  willing,  support  them  a  single  campaign. 
What  then ;  must  I  leave  you  to  starve  alone,  de- 
prived of  the  tenderness  of  a  husband,  deprived  too 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  mothers,  through  my 
means  1  a  woman  most  dear  to  me,  for  being  the 

parent,  the  nurse,  and  the  friend  of  my  Amelia. 

But  oh !  my  sweet  creature,  carry  your  thoughts  a 
little  farther.  Think  of  the  tenderest  consequences, 
the  dearest  pledges  of  our  love.  Can  I  bear  to  think 
of  entailing  beggary  on  the  posterity  of  my  Amelia  ? 

on  our Oh,  Heavens !  on  our  children ! — On  the 

other  side,  is  it  possible  even  to  mention  the  -word 
— I  will  not,  must  not,  cannot,  cannot  part  with 

you. What  must  we  do,  Amelia  1     It  is. now  I 

sincerely  ask  your  advice. 

"  What  advice  can  I  give  you,  said  she,  in  such 
an  alternative  1  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  never 
met ! 

"  These  words  were  accompanied  with  a  sigh, 
and  a  look  inexpressibly  tender,  the  tears  at  the  same 
time  overflowing  all  her  lovely  cheeks.  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  reply  when  I  was  interrupted  by  what 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 

"  Our  amour  had  already  been  buzzed  all  over  the 
town  ;  and  it  came  at  last  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Harris: 
I  had,  indeed,  observed  of  late  a  great  alteration  in 
that  lady's  behaviour  towards  me  whenever  I  visited 
at  the  house ;  nor  could  I,  for  a  long  time  before 
this  evening,  ever  obtain  a  private  interview  with 


Amelia ;  and  now,  it  seems,  I  owed  it  to  her  mo- 
ther's intention  of  overhearing  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us. 

«'  At  the  period  then  above  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Harris  burst  from  the  closet  where  she  had  hid  her- 
self, and  surprised  her  daughter,  reclining  on  my 
bosom  in  all  that  tender  sorrow  I  have  just  described. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  rage  of  the  mother, 
or  the  daughter's  confusion,  or  my  own.  '  Here  are 
very  fine  doings,  indeed,'  cries  Mrs.  Harris  ;  '  you 
have  made  a  noble  use,  Amelia,  of  my  indulgence, 
and  the  trust  I  reposed  in  you. — As  for  you,  Mr. 
Booth,  I  will  not  accuse  you;  jou  have  used  my 
child  as  I  ought  to  have  expected  ;  I  may  thank  my- 
self for  what  hath  happened ;'  with  much  more  of 
the  same  kind,  before  she  would  suffer  me  to  speak  ; 
but  at  last  I  obtained  a  hearing,  and  offered  to 
excuse  my  poor  Amelia,  who  was  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth  under  the  oppression  of  grief,  by  taking  as 
much  blame  as  I  could  on  myself.  Mrs.  Harris 
answered,  '  No,  sir,  I  must  say  you  are  innocent  in 
comparison  of  her  t  nay,  I  can  say  I  have  heard  you 
use  dissuasive  arguments ;  and  I  promise  you  they 
are  of  weight.  I  hare,  I  thank  heaven,  one  dutiful 
child,  and  I  shall  henceforth  think  her  my  only  one.' 
—  She  then  forced  the  poor,  trembling,  fainting 
Amelia  out  of  the  room ;  which  when  she  had  done, 
she  began  very  coolly  to  reason  with  me  on  the  folly, 
as  well  as  iniquity,  which  I  had  been  guilty  of  ;  and 
repeated  to  me  almost  every  word  I  had  before  urged 
to  her  daughter.  In  fine,  she  at  last  obtained  of  me 
a  promise  that  I  would  soon  go  to  my  regiment, 
and  submit  to  any  misery  rather  than  that  of  being 
the  ruin  of  Amelia. 

"  I  now,  for  many  days,  endured  the  greatest  tor- 
ments which  the  human  mind  is,  I  believe,  capable  of 
feeling;  and  I  can  honestly  say  I  tried  all  the  means, 
and  applied  every  argument  which  I  could  raise,  to 
cure  me  of  my  love.  And  to  make  these  the  more 
effectual,  I  spent  every  night  in  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Harris's  house, 
where  I  never  failed  to  find  some  object  or  other 
which  raised  some  tender  idea  of  my  lovely  Amelia, 
and  almost  drove  me  to  distraction." 

"  And  don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  Miss  Matthews, 
"  you  took  a  most  preposterous  method  to  cure 
yourselfl" 

"  Alas,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  you  cannot  see 
it  in  a  more  absurd  light  than  I  do  ;  but  those  know 
little  of  real  love  or  grief  who  do  not  know  hew 
much  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  pretend  to  aim 
at  the  cure  of  either.  It  is  with  these,  as  it  is  with 
some  distempers  of  the  body,  nothing  is,  in  the 
least,  agreeable  to  us  but  what  serves  to  heighten  the 
disease. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when  I  was  driven 
almost  to  the  highest  degree  of  despair,  and  could 
contrive  no  method  of  conveying  a  letter  to  Amelia, 
how  was  I  surprised  when  Mrs.  Harris's  servant 
brought  me  a  card,  with  an  invitation  from  the 
mother  herself  to  drink  tea  that  evening  at  her 
house ! 

"  You  will  easily  believe,-  madam,  that  I  did  not 
fail  so  agreeable  an  appointment :  on  my  arrival  I 
was  introduced  into  a  large  company  of  men  and 
women,  Mrs.  Harris  and  my  Amelia  being  part  of 
the  company. 

"  Amelia  seemed  in  my  eyes  to  look  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever,  and  behaved  with  all  the  gaiety  imagin- 
able. The  old  lady  treated  me  with  much  civility, 
but  the  young  lady  took  little  notice  of  me,  and  ad- 
dressed most  of  her  discourse  to  another  gentleman 
present.  Indeed,  she  now  and  then  gave  me  a  look 
of  no  discouraging  kind,  and  I  observed  her  colour 
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change  more  than  once  when  her  eyes  met  mine ; 
circumstances  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  af- 
forded me  sufficient  comfort,  but  they  could  not 
allay  the  thousand  doubts  and  fears  with  which  I 
was  alarmed,  for  my  anxious  thoughts  suggested  no 
less  to  me  than  that  Amelia  had  made  her  peace  with 
her  mother  at  the  price  of  abandoning  me  for  ever, 
and  of  giving  her  ear  to  some  other  lover.  All  my 
prudence  now  vanished  at  once  ;  and  I  would  that 
instant  have  gladly  run  away  with  Amelia,  and  have 
married  her  without  the  least  consideration  of  any 
consequences. 

"  '  With  such  thoughts  I  had  tormented  myself  for 
near  two  hours,  till  most  of  the  company  had  taken 
their  leave.  This  I  was  myself  incapable  of  doing, 
nor  do  I  know  when  I  should  have  put  an  end  to  my 
visit,  had  not  Dr.  Harrison  taken  me  away  almost 
by  force,  telling  me  in  a  whisper  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  me  of  great  consequence. — You  know 
the  doctor,  madam — " 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Miss  Matthews,  "  and 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  he  is,  and  an 
honour  to  the  sacred  order  to  which  he  belongs."" 

"  You  will  judge,"  replied  Booth,  "  by  the  sequel, 
whether  I  have  reason  to  think  him  so." — He  then 
proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Booth  continued.     In  this  chapter  the  reader 
will  perceive   a  glimpse  of  the  character   of  a  very  good 
divine,  with  some  matters  of  a  very  tender  kind. 

"  THE  doctor  conducted  me  into  his  study,  and  then, 
desiring  me  to  sit  down,  began,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  in  these  words,  or  at  least  to  this  pur- 
pose : 

"  'You  cannot  imagine,  young  gentleman,  that 
your  love  for  Miss  Emily  is  any  secret  in  this  place  ; 
I  have  known  it  some  time,  and  have  been,  I  assure 
you,  very  much  your  enemy  in  this  affair.' 

"  I  answered,  that  I  was  very  much  obliged  to 
him. 

"  '  Why,  so  you  are,"  replied  he  ;  '  and  so,  per- 
haps, you  will  think  yourself  when  you  know  all. 
— I  went  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  Mrs.  Harris,  to 
acquaint  her  with  my  apprehensions  on  her  daugh- 
ter's account ;  for,  though  the  matter  was  much 
talked  of,  I  thought  it  might  possibly  not  have 
reached  her  ears.  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you. 
I  advised  her  to  take  all  possible  care  of  the  young 
lady,  and  even  to  send  her  to  some  place,  where  she 
might  be  effectually  kept  out  of  your  reach  while 
you  remained  in  the  town.' 

"  '  And  do  you  think,  sir,'  said  I,  '  that  this  was 
acting  a  kind  part  by  me  t  or  do  you  expect  that  I 
should  thank  you  on  this  occasion  V 

'' '  Young  man,'  answered  he,  '  I  did  not  intend 
you  any  kindness,  nor  do  I  desire  any  of  your 
thanks.  My  intention  was  to  preserve  a  worthy 
lady  from  a  young  fellow  of  whom  I  had  heard  no 
good  character,  and  whom  I  imagined  to  have  a 
design  of  stealing  a  human  creature  for  the  sake  of 
her  fortune.' 

" '  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,'  answered  I, 
'  to  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  me.' 

"  '  Why,  sir,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  it  is  the  opinion 
which,  I  believe,  most  of  you  young  gentlemen  of 
the  order  of  the  rag  deserve.  I  have  known  some 
instances,  and  have  heard  of  more,  where  such  young 
fellows  have  committed  robbery  under  the  name  of 
marriage.' 

"  I  was  going  to  interrupt  him  with  some  anger 
when  he  desired  me  to  have  a  little  patience,  and 
then  informed  me  that  he  had  visited  Mrs.  Harris 


with  the  abovementioned  design  the  evening  after 
the  discovery  I  have  related ;  that  Mrs.  Harris, 
without  waiting  for  his  information,  had  recounted 
to  him  all  which  had  happened  the  evening  before ; 
and,  indeed,  she  must  have  an  excellent  memory, 
for  I  think  she  repeated  every  word  I  said,  and 
added  that  she  had  confined  her  daughter  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  kept  her  a  close  prisoner,  and 
had  not  seen  her  since. 

"  I  cannot  express,  nor  would  modesty  suffer  me 
if  I  could,  all  that  now  passed.  The  doctor  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  burst  forth  into  the  warmest 
commendations  of  the  sense  and  generosity  which  he 
was  pleased  to  say  discovered  themselves  in  my 
speech.  You  know,  madam,  his  strong  and  singular 
way  of  expressing  himself  on  all  occasions,  especially 
when  he  is  affected  with  anything.  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  if  I  knew  half  a  dozen  such  instances  in  the  army, 
the  painter  should  put  red  liveries  upon  all  the 
saints  in  my  closet.' 

"  From  this  instant,  the  doctor  told  me,  he  had 
become  my  friend  and  zealous  advocate  with  Mrs. 
Harris,  on  whom  he  had  at  last  prevailed,  though 
not  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  to  consent  to  my 
marrying  Amelia,  upon  condition  that  1  settled  every 
penny  which  the  mother  should  lay  down,  and  that 
she  would  retain  a  certain  sum  in  her  hands  which 
she  would  at  any  time  deposit  for  my  advancement 
in  the  army. 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  madam,  conceive  that  I  made 
no  hesitation  at  these  conditions,  nor  need  I  men- 
tion the  joy  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion,  or  the  ac- 
knowledgment I  paid  the  doctor,  who  is,  indeed, 
as  you  say,  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

"The  next  morning  I  had  permission  to  visit 
Amelia,  who  received  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
now  concluded  my  happiness  to  be  complete. 

"Everything  was  now  agreed  on  all  sides,  and 
lawyers  employed  to  prepare  the  writings,  when  an 
unexpected  cloud  arose  suddenly  in  our  serene  sky, 
and  all  our  joys  were  obscured  in  a  moment. 

"  When  matters  were,  as  I  apprehended,  drawing 
near  a  conclusion,  I  received  an  express,  that  a  sister 
whom  I  tenderly  loved  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  earnestly  desired  me  to  come  to  her.  I 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  as  it  was 
then  about  two  in  the  morning,  without  staying  even 
to  take  leave  of  Amelia,  for  whom  I  left  a  short  billet, 
acquainting  her  with  the  reason  of  my  absence. 

"  The  gentleman's  house  where  my  sister  then 
was  stood  at  fifty  miles  distance,  and,  though  I  used 
the  utmost  expedition,  the  unmerciful  distemper  had, 
before  my  arrival,  entirely  deprived  the  poor  girl  of 
her  senses,  as  it  soon  after  did  of  her  life. 

"  Not  all  the  love  I  bore  Amelia,  nor  the  tumul- 
tuous delight  with  which  the  approaching  hour 
of  possessing  her  filled  my  heart,  could,  for  a 
while,  allay  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  beloved 
Nancy.  Upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  yet  mention 
her  name  without  tears.  Never  brother  and  sister 
had,  I  believe,  a  higher  friendship  for  each  other. 
Poor  dear  girl !  whilst  I  sat  by  her  in  her  light- 
headed fits,  she  repeated  scarce  any  other  name  but 
mine  ;  and  it  plainly  appeared  that,  when  her  <le:u- 
reason  was  ravished  away  from  her,  it  had  left  my 
image  on  her  fancy,  and  that  the  last  use  she  mude 
of  it  was  to  think  on  me.  '  Send  for  my  dear  Billy 
immediately,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  know  lie  will  come  to 
me  in  a  moment.  AVill  nobody  fetch  him  to  me  ^ 
pray  don't  kill  me  before  I  see  him  once  more.  You 
durst  not  use  me  so  if  he  was  here.' — Every  accent 
still  rings  in  my  ears.  Oh,  heavens!  to  hear  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  poor  delirious  crea- 
ture deriving  the  greatest  horrors  from  nay  sight,  and 
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mistaking  me  for  a  highwayman  who  had  a  little 
before  robbed  her.  But  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  the 
sensations  I  felt  are  to  be  known  only  from  expe- 
rience, and  to  you  must  appear  dull  and  insipid. 
At  last,  she  seemed  for  a  moment  to  know  me,  and 
cried.  '  O  heavens  !  my  dearest  brother '.'  upon  which 
she  fell  into  immediate  convulsions,  and  died  away 
in  my  arms." 

Here  Booth  stopped  a  moment,  and  wiped  his 
eyes;  and  Miss  Matthews,  perhaps  out  of  complai- 
sance, wiped  hers. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  strange  revolutions  of  fortune. 
BOOTH  proceeded  thus : 

"  This  loss,  perhaps,  madam,  you  will  think  had 
made  me  miserable  enough  ;  but  Fortune  did  not 
think  so  ;  for,  on  the  day  when  my  Nancy  was  to  be 
buried,  a  courier  arrived  from  Dr.  Harrison  with  a 
letter,  in  which  the  doctor  acquainted  me  that  he 
was  just  come  from  Mrs.  Harris  when  he  despatched 
the  express,  and  earnestly  desired  me  to  return  the 
very-  instant  I  received  his  letter,  as  I  valued  my 
Amelia.  '  Though  if  the  daughter,'  added  he, 
'  should  take  after  her  mother  (as  most  of  them  do) 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  wiser  in  you  to  stay  away.' 

"  I  presently  sent  for  the  messenger  into  my 
room,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  extorted  from  him 
that  a  great  squire  in  his  coach  and  six  was  come  to 
Mrs.  Harris's,  and  that  the  whole  town  said  he  was 
shortly  to  be  married  to  Amelia. 

"  I  now  soon  perceived  how  much  superior  my 
love  for  Amelia  was  to  every  other  passion ;  poor 
Nancy's  idea  disappeared  in  a  moment :  I  quitted 
the  dear  lifeless  corpse,  over  which  I  had  shed  a 
thousand  tears,  left  the  care  of  her  funeral  to  others, 
and  posted,  I  may  almost  say  flew,  back  to  Amelia, 
and  alighted  at  the  doctor's  house,  as  he  had  desired 
me  in  his  letter. 

"  The  good  man  presently  acquainted  me  with 
what  had  happened  in  my  absence.  Mr.  Winck- 
worth  had,  it  seems,  arrived  the  very  day  of  my  de- 
parture, with  a  grand  equipage,  and,  without  delay, 
had  made  formal  proposals  to  Mrs.  Harris,  offering 
to  settle  any  part  of  his  vast  estate,  in  whatever 
manner  she  pleased,  on  Amelia.  These  proposals 
the  old  lady  had,  without  any  deliberation,  accepted, 
and  had  insisted,  in  the  most  violent  manner,  on  her 
daughter's  compliance,  which  Amelia  had  as  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  give  ;  insisting,  on  her  part, 
on  the  consent  which  her  mother  had  before  given 
to  our  marriage,  in  which  she  was  heartily  seconded 
by  the  doctor,  who  declared  to  her,  as  he  now  did 
to  me,  '  that  we  ought  as  much  to  be  esteemed 
man  and  wife  as  if  the  ceremony  had  already  passed 
between  us.' 

"  These  remonstrances,  the  doctor  told  me,  had 
•worked  no  effect  on  Mrs.  Harris,  who  still  persisted 
in  her  avowed  resolution  of  marrying  her  daughter 
to  Wiuckworth,  whom  the  doctor  had  likewise  at- 
tacked, telling-  him  that  he  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  another  man's  wife  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
young  gentleman  was  too  much  in  love  to  hearken 
to  any  dissuasives. 

"  "NVe  now  entered  into  a  consultation  what  means 
to  employ.  The  doctor  earnestly  protested  against 
any  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  person  of  "Winck- 
worth,  which,  I  believe,  I  had  rashly  threatened  ; 
declaring  that,  if  I  made  any  attempt  of  that  kind, 
he  would  for  ever  abandon  my  cause.  I  made  him 
a  solemn  promise  of  forbearance.  At  last  he  de- 
termined to  pay  another  visit  to  Mrs.  Harris,  and, 
if  he  found  her  obdurate,  he  said  he  thought  him- 
self at  liberty  to  join  us  together  without  any  further 


consent  of  the  mother,  which  every  parent,  he  said, 
had  a  right  to  refuse,  but  not  to  retract  when  given, 
unless  the  party  himself,  by  some  conduct  of  his, 
gave  a  reason. 

"  The  doctor  having  made  his  visit  with  no  better 
success  than  before,  the  matter  now  debated  was, 
how  to  get  possession  of  Amelia  by  stratagem,  for 
she  was  now  a  closer  prisoner  than  ever ;  was  her 
mother's  bedfellow  by  night,  and  never  out  of  her 
sight  by  day. 

"  While  we  were  deliberating  on  this  point  a 
wine-merchant  of  the  town  came  to  visit  the  doctor, 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  just  bottled  off  a  hogshead 
of  excellent  old  port,  of  which  he  offered  to  spare 
him  a  hamper,  saying  that  he  was  that  day  to  send 
in  twelve  dozen  to  Mrs.  Harris. 

"  The  doctor  now  smiled  at  a  conceit  which  came 
into  his  head  ;  and,  taking  me  aside,  asked  me  if  I 
had  love  enough  for  the  young  lady  to  venture  into 
the  house  in  a  hamper.  I  joyfully  leaped  at  the 
proposal,  to  which  the  merchant,  at  the  doctor's  in- 
tercession, consented  ;  for  I  believe,  madam,  you 
know  the  great  authority  which  that  worthy  man 
had  over  the  whole  town.  The  doctor,  moreover, 
promised  to  procure  a  licence,  and  to  perform  the 
office  for  us  at  his  house,  if  I  could  find  any  means 
of  conveying  Amelia  thither. 

"  In  this  hamper,  then,  I  was  carried  to  the  house, 
and  deposited  in  the  entry,  where  I  had  not  lain 
long  before  I  was  again  removed  and  packed  up  in 
a  cart  in  order  to  be  sent  five  miles  into  the  country ; 
for  I  heard  the  orders  given  as  I  lay  in  the  entry  ; 
and  there  I  likewise  heard  that  Amelia  and  her 
mother  were  to  follow  me  the  next  morning. 

"  I  was  unloaded  from  my  cart,  and  set  down 
with  the  rest  of  the  lumber  in  a  great  hall.  Here 
I  remained  above  three  hours,  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  evening,  when  I  determined  to  quit  a  posture 
which  was  become  very  uneasy,  and  break  my 
prison  ;  but  Fortune  contrived  to  release  me  sooner, 
by  the  following  means  :  The  house  where  I  now 
was  had  been  left  in  the  care  of  one  maid-servant. 
This  faithful  creature  came  into  the  hall  with  the 
footman  who  had  driven  the  cart.  A  scene  of  the 
highest  fondness  having  passed  between  them,  the 
fellow  proposed,  and  the  maid  consented,  to  open 
the  hamper  and  drink  a  bottle  together,  which,  they 
agreed,  their  mistress  would  hardly  miss  in  such 
a  quantity.  They  presently  began  to  execute  their 
purpose.  They  opened  the  hamper,  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  discovered  the  contents. 

"  I  took  an  immediate  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation which  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  both 
the  servants;  and  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  those  secrets  to  which  I 
was  privy.  I  told  them  that  it  entirely  depended 
on  their  behaviour  to  me  whether  their  mistress 
should  ever  be  acquainted,  either  with  what  they 
had  done  or  with  what  they  had  intended  to  do  ; 
for  that  if  they  would  keep  my  secret  I  would  reci- 
procally keep  theirs.  I  then  acquainted  them  with 
my  purpose  of  lying  concealed  in  the  house,  in  order 
to  watch  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  private  in- 
terview with  Amelia. 

"  In  the  situation  in  which  these  two  delinquents 
stood,  you  may  be  assured  it  was  not  difficult  for 
me  to  seal  up  their  lips.  In  short  they  agreed  to 
whatever  I  proposed.  I  lay  that  evening  in  my  dear 
Amelia's  bedchamber,  and  was  in  the  morning  con- 
veyed into  an  old  lumber-garret,  where  I  was  to 
wait  till  Amelia  (whom  the  maid  promised,  on  her 
arrival,  to  inform  of  my  place  of  concealment)  could 
find  some  opportunity  of  seeing  me." 

"I  ask  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  cries  Miss 
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Matthews,  "but  you  bring  to  my  remembrance 
foolish  story  which  I  heard  at  that  time,  though  a 
a  great  distance  Irom  you  :  That  an  officer  had,  in 
confederacy  with  Miss  Harris,  broke  open  he 
mother's  cellar  and  stole  away  a  great  quantity  o 
her  wine.  I  mention  it  only  to  show  you  what  sor 
of  foundations  most  stories  have." 

Booth  told  her  he  had  heard  some  such  thing 
himself,  and  then  continued  his  story  as  in  the  nex 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  many  surprising  adventures. 
"  HERE,"  continued  he,  "  I  remained  the  whole  day 
in  hopes  of  a  happiness,  the  expected  approach  o; 
which  gave  me  such  a  delight  that  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  my  poor  lodgings  for  the  finest  palace  in 
the  universe. 

"  A  little  after  it  was  dark  Mrs.  Harris  arrived,  to- 
gether with  Amelia  and  her  sister.  I  cannot  express 
how  much  my  heart  now  began  to  flutter  ;  for,  as 
my  hopes  every  moment  increased,  strange  fears, 
which  I  had  not  felt  before,  began  now  to  inter- 
mingle with  them. 

"  When  I  had  continued  full  two  hours  in  these 
circumstances,  I  heard  a  woman's  step  tripping  up 
stairs,  which  I  fondly  hoped  was  my  Amelia ;  but 
all  on  a  sudden  the  door  flew  open,  and  Mrs.  Harris 
herself  appeared  at  it,  with  a  countenance  pale  as 
death,  her  whole  body  trembling,  I  suppose  with 
anger ;  she  fell  upon  me  in  the  most  bitter  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  she  said, 
nor  indeed  can  I,  I  was  so  shocked  and  confounded 
upon  this  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  scene  ended 
with  my  departing  without  seeing  Amelia." 

"  And  pray,"  cries  Miss  Matthews,  "  how  hap- 
pened this  unfortunate  discovery?" 

Booth  answered,  "  That  the  lady  at  supper  ordered 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  neither  myself,"  said  he, 
"  nor  the  servants  had  presence  of  mind  to  provide. 
Being  told  there  was  none  in  the  house,  though  she 
had  been  before  informed  that  the  things  came  all 
safe,  she  had  sent  for  the  maid,  who,  being  unable 
to  devise  any  excuse,  had  fallen  on  her  knees,  and, 
after  confessing  her  design  of  opening  a  bottle,  which 
she  imputed  to  the  fellow,  betrayed  poor  me  to  her 
mistress. 

"  "Well,  madam,  after  a  lecture  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duration  from  Mrs.  Harris,  I  suffered 
her  to  conduct  me  to  the  outward  gate  of  her 
court-yard,  whence  I  set  forward  in  a  disconsolate  con- 
dition of  mind  towards  my  lodgings.  I  had  five 
miles  to  walk  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night :  but  how 
can  I  mention  these  trifling  circumstances  as  any 
aggravation  of  my  disappointment '." 

"  How  was  it  possible,"  cried  Miss  Matthews, 
"  that  you  could  be  got  out  of  the  house  without  see- 
ing Miss  Harris  V 

"  1  assure  you,  madam,"  answered  Booth,  "  I  have 
often  wondered  at  it  myself;  but  my  spirits  were  so 
much  sunk  at  the  sight  of  her  mother,  that  no  man 
was  ever  a  greater  coward  than  I  was  at  that  instant. 
Indeed,  I  believe  my  tender  concern  for  the  terrors 
of  Amelia  were  the  principal  cause  of  my  submis- 
sion. However  it  was,  I  left  the  house,  and  walked 
about  a  hundred  yards,  when,  at  the  corner  of  the 
garden-wall,  a  female  voice,  in  a  whisper,  cried  out, 
'  Mr.  Booth.'  The  person  was  extremely  near  me, 
but  it  was  so  dark  I  could  scarce  see  her  ;  nor  could 
I,  in  the  confusion  I  was  in,  immediately  recognise 
the  voice.  I  answered  in  a  line  of  Congreve's,  which 
burst  from  my  lips  spontaneously ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
had  no  intention  to  quote  plays  at  that  time  : 

•  Who  calls  the  wretched  thing  that  was  Alphonso1?" 


out- 

phonsu  :  — \j  miss  maunews  :  g\. 
when  I  fdund  I  had  my  Amelia  in  my  arms.  I  em- 
braced her  with  an  ecstacy  not  to  be  described,  at 
the  same  instant  pouring  a  thousand  tendernesses 
into  her  ears ;  at  least,  if  I  could  express  so  many 
to  her  in  a  minute,  for  in  that  time  the  alarm  be- 
gan at  the  house  ;  Mrs.  Harris  had  missed  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  court  was  presently  full  of  lights  and 
noises  of  all  kinds. 

"  I  now  lifted  AmelitJ  over  a  gate,  and,  jumping 
after,  we  crept  along  together  by  the  side  of  a  hedge, 
a  different  way  from  what  led  to  the  town,  as  I  ima- 
gined that  would  be  the  road  through  which  they 
would  pursue  us.  In  this  opinion  I  was  right ;  for 
we  heard  them  pass  along  that  road,  and  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Harris  herself,  who  ran  with  the  rest,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  and  the  rain.  By  these 
means  we  luckily  made  our  escape,  and,  clambering 
over  a  hedge  and  ditch,  my  Amelia  performing  the 
part  of  a  heroine  all  the  way,  we  at  length  arrived 
at  a  little  green  lane,  where  stood  a  vast  spreading 
oak,  under  Avhich  we  sheltered  ourselves  from  a  vio- 
lent storm. 

"When  this  was  over  and  the  moon  began  to  appear, 
Amelia  declared  she  knew  very  well  where  she  was  ; 
and,  a  little  farther  striking  into  another  lane  to  the 
right,  she  said  that  would  lead  us  to  a  house  where 
we  would  be  both  safe  and  unsuspected.  I  followed 
ler  directions,  and  we  at  length  came  to  a  little  cot- 
tage about  three  miles  distant  from  Mrs.  Harris's 
louse. 

"As  it  now  rained  very  violently,  we  entered  this 
cottage,  in  which  we  espied  a  light,  without  any  cere- 
nony.  Here  we  found  an  elderly  woman  sitting 
>y  herself  at  a  little  fire,  who  had  no  sooner  viewed 
us  than  she  instantly  sprung  from  her  seat,  and 
starting  back  gave  the  strongest  tokens  of  amaze- 
ment ;  upon  which  Amelia  said,  '  Be  not  surprised, 
lurse,  though  you  see  me  in  a  strange  pickle,  I  own.' 
The  old  woman,  after  having  several  times  blessed 
lerself,  and  expressed  the  most  tender  concern  for 
he  lady  who  stood  dripping  before  her,  began  to 
bestir  herself  in  making  up  the  fire  ;  at  the  same 
ime  entreating  Amelia  that  she  might  be  permitted 
o  furnish  her  with  some  clothes,  which,  she  said, 
though  not  fine,  were  clean  and  wholesome  and 
much  drier  than  her  own.  I  seconded  this  motion 
so  vehemently,  that  Amelia,  though  she  declared 
icrself  under  no  apprehension  of  catching  cold  (she  ' 
lath  indeed  the  best  constitution  in  the  world),  at 
ast  consented,  and  I  retired  without  doors  under 
a  shed,  to  give  my  angel  an  opportunity  of  dressing 
lerself  in  the  only  room  which  the  cottage  afforded 
)elow  stairs. 

"  At  my  return  into  the  room,  Amelia  insisted  on 
my  exchanging  my  coat  for  one  which  belonged  to 
he  old  woman's  son."  "  I  am  very  glad,"  cried 
Vfiss  Matthews,  "to  find  she  did  not  forget  you.  I 
wn  I  thought  it  somewhat  cruel  to  turn  you  out 
nto  the  rain." — "  O,  Miss  Matthews!"  continued  he, 
aking  no  notice  of  her  observation,  "  I  had  now 
n  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  vast  power  of 
xquisite  beauty,  which  nothing  almost  can  add  to 
r  diminish.  Amelia,  in  the  poor  rags  of  her  old 
,urse,  looked  scarce  less  beautiful  than  I  have  seen 
.er  appear  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly."  "  Well,  well," 
ries  Miss  Matthews,  "  to  be  sure  she  did  ;  but  pray 
o  on  with  your  story." 

'  The  old  woman,"  continued  he,  "  after  having 
quipped  us  as  well  as  she  could,  and  placed  our 
ivet  clothes  before  the  fire,  began  to  grow  inquisitive  ; 
nd,  after  some  ejaculations,  she  cried, — « O,  my  dear 
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young  madnm !  my  mind  misgives  me  hugeously : 
and  pray  who  is  this  fine  young  gentleman1?  Oh  ! 
Mis-;  Emmy,  Miss  Emmy,  I  am  afraid  madam  knows 
nothing  of  all  this  matter.'  '  Suppose  he  should 
be  my  husband,  nurse,'  answered  Amelia.  «  Oh ! 
good !  and  if  he  be,'  replies  the  nurse,  '  I  hope  he 
is  some  great  gentleman  or  other,  with  a  vast  estate 
and  a  coach  and  six  :  for  to  be  sure,  if  an  he  was 
the  greatest  lord  in  the  land,  you  would  deserve  it 
all.'  But  why  do  I  attempt  to  mimic  the  honest 
creature  1  In  short,  she  discovered  the  greatest  af- 
fection for  my  Amelia  ;  with  which  I  was  much 
more  delighted  than  I  was  offended  at  the  suspicions 
she  showed  of  me,  or  the  many  bitter  curses  which 
she  denounced  against  me,  if  I  ever  proved  a  bad 
husband  to  so  sweet  a  young  lady. 

"  I  so  well  improved  the  hint  given  me  by  Amelia, 
that  the  old  woman  had  no  doubt  of  our  being 
really  married  ;  and,  comforting  herself  that,  if  it  was 
not  as  well  as  it  might  have  been,  yet  madam  had 
enough  for  us  both,  and  that  happiness  did  not 
always  depend  on  great  riches,  she  began  to  rail  at 
the  old  lady  for  having  turned  us  out  of  doors, 
which  I  scarce  told  an  untruth  in  asserting.  And 
when  Amelia  said,  '  She  hoped  her  nurse  would 
not  betray  her,'  the  good  woman  answered  with 
much  warmth — '  Betray  you,  my  dear  young  ma- 
dam! no,  that  I  would  not,  if  the  king  would 
give  me  all  that  he  is  worth :  no,  not  if  madam  her- 
self would  give  me  the  great  house,  and  the  whole 
farm  belonging  to  it.' 

"  The  good  woman  then  went  out  and  fetched  a 
chicken  from  the  roost,  which  she  killed,  and  began 
to  pick,  without  asking  any  questions.  Then,  sum- 
moning her  son,  who  was  in  bed,  to  her  assistance, 
she  began  to  prepare  this  chicken  for  our  supper. 
This  she  afterwards  set  before  us  in  so  neat,  I 
may  almost  say  elegant,  a  manner,  that  whoever 
would  have  disdained  it  either  doth  not  know  the 
sensation  of  hunger,  or  doth  not  deserve  to  have  it 
gratified.  Our  food  was  attended  with  some  ale, 
which  our  kind  hostess  said  she  intended  not  to 
have  tapped  till  Christmas ;  '  but,'  added  she,  «  I 
little  thought  ever  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  my 
dear  honoured  lady  in  this  poor  place.' 

"  For  my  own  part,  no  human  being  was  then 
an  object  of  envy  to  me,  and  even  Amelia  seemed 
to  be  in  pretty  good  spirits  ;  she  softly  whispered  to 
me  that  she  perceived  there  might  be  happiness  in 
a  cottage." 

"  A  cottage  !"  cries  Miss  Matthews,  sighing,  '"  a 
cottage,  with  the  man  one  loves,  is  a  palace." 

"  When  supper  was  ended,"  continued  Booth, 
"  the  good  woman  began  to  think  of  our  further 
wants,  and  very  earnestly  recommended  her  bed  to 
us,  saying,  it  was  a  very  neat,  though  homely  one, 
and  that  she  could  furnish  us  with  a  pair  of  clean 
sheets.  She  added  some  persuasives  which  painted 
my  angel  all  over  with  vermilion.  As  for  myself, 
I  behaved  so  awkwardly  and  foolishly,  and  so  readily 
agreed  to  Amelia's  resolution  of  sitting  up  all  night, 
that,  if  it  did  not  give  the  nurse  any  suspicion  of 
our  marriage,  it  ought  to  have  inspired  her  with  the 
utmost  contempt  for  me. 

"  \Ve  both  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  nurse  to 
retire  to  her  own  bed,  but  found  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  succeed  ;  she  thanked  heaven  she  under- 
stood breeding  better  than  that.  And  so  well  bred 
was  the  good  woman,  that  we  could  scarce  get  her 
out  of  the  room  the  whole  night.  Luckily  for  us, 
we  both  understood  French,  by  means  of  which 
we  consulted  together,  even  in  her  presence,  upon 
the  measures  we  were  to  take  in  our  present  exi- 
gency. At  length  it  was  resolved  that  I  should 


send  a  letter  by  this  young  lad,  whom  I  have  just 
before  mentioned,  to  our  worthy  friend  the  doctor, 
desiring  his  company  at  our  hut,  since  we  thought 
it  utterly  unsafe  to  venture  to  the  town,  which  we 
knew  would  be  in  an  uproar  on  our  account  before 
the  morning." 

Here  Booth  made  a  full  stop,  smiled,  and  then 
said  he  was  going  to  mention  so  ridiculous  a  dis- 
tress, that  he  could  scarce  think  of  it  without  laugh- 
ing. What  this  was  the  reader  shall  know  in  the 
next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  story  of  Booth  continued. — More  surprising  adventures. 
"  FROM  what  trifles,  dear  Miss  Matthews,"  cried 
Booth,  "  may  some  of  our  greatest  distresses  arise  ! 
Do  you  not  perceive  I  am  going  to  tell  you  we 
had  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper  in  our  present  exi- 
gency 1 

"  A  verbal  message  was  now  our  only  resource  ; 
however,  we  contrived  to  deliver  it  in  such  terms, 
that  neither  nurse  nor  her  son  could  possibly  con- 
ceive any  suspicion  from  it  of  the  present  situation 
of  our  affairs.  Indeed,  Amelia  whispered  me,  I 
might  safely  place  any  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
lad;  for  he  had  been  her  foster-brother,  and  she 
had  a  great  opinion  of  his  integrity.  He  was  in 
truth  a  boy  of  very  good  natural  parts ;  and  Dr. 
Harrison,  who  had  received  him  into  his  family, 
at  Amelia's  recommendation,  had  bred  him  up  to 
write  and  read  very  well,  and  had  taken  some  pains 
to  infuse  into  him  the  principles  of  honesty  and  re- 
ligion. He  was  not,  indeed,  even  now  discharged 
from  the  doctor's  service,  but  had  been  at  home 
with  his  mother  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the 
small-pox,  from  which  he  was  lately  recovered. 

"  I  have  said  so  much,"  continued  Booth,  "  of  the 
boy's  character,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at 
some  stories  which  I  shall  tell  you  of  him  hereafter. 

"  I  am  going  now,  madam,  to  relate  to  you  one 
of  those  strange  accidents  which  are  produced  by 
such  a  train  of  circumstances,  that  mere  chance 
hath  been  thought  incapable  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether ;  and  which  have  therefore  given  birth,  in 
superstitious  minds,  to  Fortune,  and  to  several 
other  imaginary  beings. 

"  We  were  now  impatiently  expecting  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor  ;  our  messenger  had  been  gone  much 
more  than  a  sufficient  time,  which  to  us,  you  may 
be  assured,  appeared  not  at  all  shorter  than  it  was, 
when  nurse,  who  had  gone  out  of  doors  on  some 
errand,  came  running  hastily  to  us,  crying  out,  '  O 
my  dear  young  madam,  her  ladyship's  coach  is  just 
at  the  door ! '  Amelia  turned  pale  as  death  at  these 
words  ;  indeed,  I  feared  she  would  have  fainted,  if  I 
could  be  said  to  fear,  who  had  scarce  any  of  my 
senses  left,  and  was  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
my  angel's. 

"  While  we  were  both  in  this  dreadful  situation, 
Amelia  fallen  back  in  her  chair  with  the  countenance 
in  which  ghosts  are  painted,  myself  at  her  feet  with 
a  complexion  of  no  very  differeiit  colour,  and  nurse 
screaming  out  and  throwing  water  in  Amelia's  face, 
Mrs.  Harris  entered  the  room.  At  the  sight  of  this 
scene  she  threw  herself  likewise  into  a  chair,  and 
called  immediately  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  Miss 
Betty  her  daughter  supplied  her  with  ;  for,  as  to  the 
nurse,  nothing  was  capable  of  making  any  impiession 
on  her  whilst  she  apprehended  her  young  mistress 
to  be  in  danger. 

"  The  doctor  had  now  entered  the  room,  and, 
coming  immediately  up  to  Amelia,  after  some  ex- 
pressions of  surprise,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  called 
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her  his  little  sugar-plum,  and  assured  her  ther 
•were  none  but  friends  present.  He  then  led  he 
tottering  across  the  room  to  Mrs.  Harris.  Ameli 
then  fell  upon  her  knees  before  her  mother  ;  but  th 
doctor  caught  her  up,  saying,  '  Use  that  posture 
child,  only  to  the  Almighty  ; '  but  I  need  not  men 
tion  this  singularity  of  his  to  you  who  know  him  s 
well,  and  must  have  heard  him  often  dispute  agains 
addressing  ourselves  tp  man  in  the  humblest  postur 
which  we  use  towards  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  I  will  tire  you  with  no  more  particulars  :  w 
were  soon  satisfied  that  the  doctor  had  reconciled  u 
and  our  affairs  to  Mrs.  Harris;  and  we  now  proceedei 
directly  to  church,  the  doctor  having  before  pro 
Tided  a  licence  for  us." 

"  But  where  is  the  strange  accident  V  cries  Miss 
Matthews  ;  "  sure  you  have  raised  more  curiosity 
than  you  have  satisfied." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  your  reproo: 
is  just ;  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  it ;  but  you  can- 
not wonder  at  me  when  you  reflect  on  that  inter- 
esting part  of  my  story  which  I  am  now  relating. — 
But  before  I  mention  this  accident  I  must  tell  you 
what  happened  after  Amelia's  escape  from  her  mo- 
ther's house.  Mrs.  Harris  at  first  ran  out  into  the 
lane  among  her  servants,  and  pursued  us  (so  she 
imagined)  along  the  road  leading  to  the  town  ;  but 
that  being  very  dirty,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain 
coming,  she  took  shelter  in  an  alehouse  about  hall 
a  mile  from  her  own  house,  whither  she  sent  for  her 
coach  ;  she  then  drove,  together  with  her  daughter, 
to  town,  where,  soon  after  her  arrival,  she  sent  for 
the  doctor,  her  usual  privy  counsellor  in  all  her 
affairs.  They  sat  up  all  night  together,  the  doctor 
endeavouring,  by  arguments  and  persuasions,  to 
bring  Mrs.  Harris  to  reason ;  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
though,  as  he  hath  informed  me,  Miss  Betty  seconded 
him  with  the  warmest  entreaties." 

Here  Miss  Matthews  laughed  ;  of  which  Booth 
begged  to  know  the  reason :  she,  at  last,  after  many 
apologies,  said,  "  It  was  the  first  good  thing  she 
ever  heard  of  Miss  Betty ;  nay,"  said  she,  "  and 
asking  your  pardon  for  my  opinion  of  your  sister, 
since  you  will  have  it,  I  always  conceived  her  to  be 
the  deepest  of  hypocrites." 

Booth  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  he  was  afraid  she 
had  not  always  acted  so  kindly  ; — and  then,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  proceeded  : 

"  You  will  be  pleased,  madam,  to  remember  the 
lad  was  sent  with  a  verbal  message  to  the  doctor  ; 
which  message  was  no  more  than  to  acquaint  him 
where  we  were,  and  to  desire  the  favour  of  his  com- 
pany, or  that  he  would  send  a  coach  to  bring  us  to 
whatever  place  he  would  please  to  meet  us  at.  This 
message  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  doctor  himself, 
and  the  messenger  was  ordered,  if  he  found  him  not 
at  home,  to  go  to  him  wherever  he  was.  He  ful- 
filled his  orders,  and  told  it  to  the  doctor  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Harris." 

"Oh,  the  idiot!"  cries  Miss  Matthews.  "Not 
at  all,"  answered  Booth  :  "  he  is  a  very  sensible 
fellow,  as  you  will,  perhaps,  say  hereafter.  He  had 
Dot  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  any  secresy  was 
necessary ;  for  we  took  the  utmost  care  he  should 
not  suspect  it. — Well,  madam,  this  accident,  which 
appeared  so  unfortunate,  turned  in  the  highest  degree 
to  our  advantage.  Mrs.  Harris  no  sooner  heard  the 
message  delivered  than  she  fell  into  the  most  violent 
passion  imaginable,  and  accused  the  doctor  of  being 
in  the  plot,  and  of  having  confederated  with  me  in 
the  design  of  carrying  off  her  daughter. 

"  The  doctor,  who  had  hitherto  used  only  sooth- 
ing methods,  now  talked  in  a  different  strain.  He 
confessed  the  accusation,  and  justified  his  conduct. 


He  said  he  was  no  meddler  in  the  family  affairs  of 
others,  nor  should  he  have  concerned  himself  with 
hers,  but  at  her  own  request ;  but  that,   since  Mrs. 
Harris  herself  had  made  him  an  agent  in  this  matter, 
he  would  take  care  to  acquit  himself  with  honour, 
and  above  all  things  to  preserve  a  young  lady  for 
whom  he  had  the  highest  esteem  ;  « for  she  is,'  cries 
he,    and,    by    heavens,    he    said    true,.    «  the    most 
worthy,     generous,     and     noble     of     all     human 
beings.      You    have    yourself,    madam,'     said    he, 
'  consented  to  the  match.     I  have,  at   your  request, 
made  the   match  ;'  and  then  he  added  some  parti- 
culars relating  to  his  opinion  of  me,  which  my  mo- 
desty forbids  me   to  repeat." — "  Nay,    but,"    cries 
Miss  Matthews,  "  I  insist  on  your  conquest  of  that 
modesty  for  once.     We  women  do  not  love  to   hear 
one  another's  praises,  and  I  will  be  made  amends  by 
hearing  the  praises  of  a  man,  and  of  a  man  whom, 
perhaps,"  added  she  with  a  leer,  "  I  shall  not  think 
much  the  better  of  upon  that  account." — "  In  obe- 
dience to  your  commands  then,  madam,"   continued 
he,  "  the  doctor  was  so  kind  to  say  he  had  inquired 
into  my  character,  and  had  found  that  I  had  been 
a  dutiful  son  and  an  affectionate  brother.     Rela- 
tions,, said   he,    in  which   whoever    discharges    his 
duty  well  gives  us  a  well-grounded  hope  that  he 
will  behave  as  properly  in   all   the  rest.     He  con- 
cluded  with   saying   that   Amelia's  happiness,   her 
heart,  nay,  her  very  reputation,  were  all  concerned 
in  this  matter,  to  which,  as  he  had  been  made   in- 
strumental, he  was  resolved  to  carry  her  through  it ; 
and  then,  taking  the  licence  from  his  pocket,  declared 
to  Mrs.  Harris  that  he  would  go  that  instant  and 
marry  her  daughter  wherever  he  found  her.     This 
speech,  the  doctor's  voice,  his  look,  and  his  behaviour, 
all  which  were  sufficiently  calculated  to  inspire  awe, 
and  even  terror,  when  he  pleases,  frightened   poor 
Mrs.  Harris,   and  wrought  a   more   sensible    effect 
than  it  was  in  his  power  to  produce  by  all  his  ar- 
guments and  entreaties;  and  I  have  already  related 
what  followed. 

"  Thus  the  strange  accident  of  our  wanting  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  our  not  trusting  the  boy  with 
our  secret,  occasioned  the  discovery  to  Mrs.  Harris  ; 
that  discovery  put  the  doctor  upon  his  metal,  and 
produced  that  blessed  event  which  I  have  recounted 
;o  you,  and  which,  as  my  mother  hath  since  con- 
"essed,  nothing  but  the  spirit  which  he  had  exerted 
after  the  discovery  could  have  brought  about. 

"  Well,  madam,  you  now  see  me  married  to 
Amelia;  in  which  situation  you  will,  perhaps,  think 
my  happiness  incapable  of  addition.  Perhaps  it  was 
10  ;  and  yet  I  can  with  truth  say  that  the  love  Avhich 
'  then  bore  Amelia  was  not  comparable  to  what  I 
>ear  her  now."  "Happy  Amelia!"  cried  Miss 
Vlatthews.  "  If  all  men  were  like  you,  all  women 
vould  be  blessed  ;  nay,  the  whole  world  would  be 
o  in  a  great  measure  ;  for,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe 
hat  from  the  damned  inconstancy  of  your  sex  to  ours 
roceed  half  the  miseries  of  mankind." 

That  we  may  give  the  reader  leisure  to  consider 
veil  the  foregoing  sentiment,  we  will  here  put  an  end 
o  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

n  which  our  readers  will  probably  be  divided  in  their  opinion 
of  Mr.  Booth's  conduct. 

JOOTH  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  The  first  months  of  our  marriage  produced  no- 
ling  remarkable  enough  to  mention.  I  am  sure  I 
eed  not  tell  Miss  Matthe>vs  that  I  found  in  mj 
imelia  every  perfection  of  human  nature.  Mrs. 
ilarris  at  first  gave  us  some  little  uneasiness.  She  had 
ather  yielded  to  the  doctor  than  given  a  willing  con- 
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sent  to  the  match;  however,  by  degrees,  she  became 
more  and  more  satisfied,  and  at  last  seemed  perfectly 
reconciled.  This  we  ascribed  a  good  deal  to  the 
kind  offices  of  Miss  Betty,  who  had  always  appeared 
to  be  my  friend.  She  had  been  greatly  assisting  to 
Amelia  in  making  her  escape,  which  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  to  you  before,  and  in  all  things 
behaved  so  well,  outwardly  at  least,  to  myself  as  well 
as  her  sister,  that  we  regarded  her  as  our  sincerest 
friend. 

"  About  half  a  year  after  our  marriage  two  addi- 
tional companies  were  added  to  our  regiment,  in  one 
of  which  I  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  lieute- 
nant. Upon  this  occasion  Miss  Betty  gave  the  first 
intimation  of  a  disposition  which  we  have  since  too 
severely  experienced." 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  says  Miss  Matthews;  "  then 
I  find  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  the  lady. — 
No,  no,  show  me  any  goodness  in  a  censorious  prude, 
and —  " 

As  Miss  Matthews  hesitated  for  a  simile  or  an 
execration,  Booth  proceeded  :  "  You  will  please  to 
remember,  madam,  there  was  formerly  an  agreement 
between  myself  and  Mrs.  Harris  that  I  should  settle 
all  my  Amelia's  fortune  on  her,  except  a  certain  sum, 
which  was  to  be  laid  out  in  my  advancement  in  the 
army ;  but,  as  our  marriage  was  carried  on  in  the 
manner  you  have  heard,  no  such  agreement  was  ever 
executed.  And  since  I  was  become  Amelia's  hus- 
band not  a  word  of  this  matter  was  ever  men- 
tioned by  the  old  lady ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  declare 
I  had  not  yet  awakened  from  that  delicious  dream  of 
bliss  in  which  the  possession  of  Amelia  had  lulled 
me." 

Here  Miss  Matthews  sighed,  and  cast  the  ten- 
derest  of  looks  on  Booth,  who  thus  continued  his 
story  : — 

"  Soon  after  my  promotion  Mrs.  Harris  one 
morning  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to  me  on  this 
affair.  She  said,  that,  as  I  had  been  promoted  gratis 
to  a  lieutenancy,  she  would  assist  me  with  money  to 
carry  me  yet  a  step  higher  ;  and,  if  more  was  required 
than  was  formerly  mentioned,  it  should  not  be  want- 
ing, since  she  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  be- 
haviour to  her  daughter.  Adding  that  she  hoped 
I  had  still  the  same  inclination  to  settle  on  my  wife 
the  remainder  of  her  fortune. 

"  I  answered  with  very  warm  acknowledgments 
of  my  mother's  goodness,  and  declared,  if  I  had  the 
world,  I  was  ready  to  lay  it  at  my  Amelia's  feet. — 
And  so,  heaven  knows,  I  would  ten  thousand 
worlds. 

"  Mrs.  Harris  seemed  pleased  with  the  warmth  of 
my  sentiments,  and  said  she  would  immediately 
.send  to  her  lawyer  and  give  him  the  necessary 
orders ;  and  thus  ended  our  conversation  on  this 
subject. 

"  From  this  time  there  was  a  very  visible  altera- 
tion in  Miss  Betty's  behaviour.  She  grew  reserved 
to  her  sister  as  well  as  to  me.  She  was  fretful  and 
captious  on  the  slightest  occasion  ;  nay,  she  affected 
much  to  talk  on  the  ill  consequence*  of  an  impru- 
dent marriage,  especially  before  her  mother;  and  if 
ever  any  little  tenderness  or  endearments  escaped 
me  in  public  towards  Amelia,  she  never  failed  to 
make  some  malicious  remark  on  the  short  duration 
of  \iolent  passions;  and,  when  I  have  expressed  a 
fond  sentiment  for  my  wife,  her  sister  would  kindly 
wish  she  might  hear  as  much  seven  years  hence. 

"  All  these  matters  have  been  since  suggested  to 
us  by  reflection  ;  for,  while  they  actually  passed,  both 
Amelia  and  myself  had  6ur  thoughts  too  happily 
engaged  to  take  notice  of  what  discovered  itself  in 
the  mind  of  any  other  person. 

•'  Unfortunately  for  us,  Mrs.  Harris's  lawyer  hap- 


pened at  this  time  to  be  at  London,  where  business 
detained  him  upwards  of  a  month  ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Harris  would  on  no  occasion  employ  any  other,  our 
affair  was  under  an  entire  suspension  till  his  return. 

"  Amelia,  who  was  now  big  with  child,  had  often 
expressed  the  deepest  concern  at  her  apprehensions 
of  mv  being  some  time  commanded  abroad ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  she  declared  if  it  should  ever  hap- 
pen to  her,  even  though  she  should  not  then  be  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  present,  would  infallibly 
break  her  heart.  These  remonstrances  were  made 
with  such  tenderness,  and  so  much  affected  me,  that, 
to  avoid  any  probability  of  such  an  event,  I  endea- 
voured to  get  an  exchange  into  the  horse-guards,  a 
body  of  troops  which  very  rarely  goes  abroad,  unless 
where  the  king  himself  commands  in  person.  I  soon 
found  an  officer  for  my  purpose,  the  terms  were 
agreed  on,  and  Mrs.  Harris  had  ordered  the  money 
which  I  was  to  pay  to  be  ready,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  made  by  Miss  Betty,  who  openly  dis- 
suaded her  mother  from  it ;  alleging  that  the  ex- 
change was  highly  to  my  disadvantage  ;  that  I  could 
never  hope  to  rise  in  the  army  after  it ;  not  forget- 
ting, at  the  same  time,  some  insinuations  very  pre- 
judicial to  my  reputation  as  a  soldier. 

"  "When  everything  was  agreed  on,  and  the  two 
commissions  were  actually  made  out,  but  not  signed 
by  the  king,  one  day,  at  my  return  from  hunting, 
Amelia  flew  to  me,  and,  eagerly  embracing  me,  cried 
out,  '  O  Billy,  I  have  news  for  you  which  delights 
my  soul.  Nothing  sure  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  the 
exchange  you  have  made.  The  regiment  you  was 
formerly  in  is  ordered  for  Gibraltar.' 

"  I  received  this  news  with  far  less  transport  than 
it  was  delivered.  I  answered  coldly,  since  the  case 
was  so,  I  heartily  hoped  the  commissions  might  be 
both  signed.  '  What  do  you  say!'  replied  Amelia 
eagerly  ;  '  sure  you  told  me  everything  was  entirely 
settled.  That  look  of  yours  frightens  me  to  death.' 
—  But  I  am  running  into  too  minute  particulars.  In 
short,  I  received  a  letter  by  that  very  post  from 
the  officer  with  whom  I  had  exchanged,  insisting 
that,  though  his  majesty  had  not  signed  the  commis- 
sions, that  still  the  bargain  was  valid,  partly  urging 
it  as  a  right,  and  partly  desiring  it  as  a  favour,  that 
he  might  go  to  Gibraltar  in  my  room. 

"  This  letter  convinced  me  in  every  point.  I  was 
now  informed  that  the  commissions  were  not  signed, 
and  consequently  that  the  exchange  was  not  com- 
pleted :  of  consequence  the  other  could  have  no 
right  to  insist  on  going ;  and,  as  for  granting  him 
such  a  favour,  I  too  clearly  saw  I  must  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  my  honour.  I  was  now  reduced  to  a 
dilemma,  the  most  dreadful  which  I  think  any  man 
can  experience ;  in  which,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own, 
I  found  love  was  not  so  overmatched  by  honour  as 
he  ought  to  have  been.  The  thoughts  of  leaving 
Amelia  in  her  present  condition  to  misery,  perhaps 
to  death  or  madness,  were  insupportable  ;  nor  could 
any  other  consideration  but  that  which  now  tor- 
mented me  on  the  other  side  have  combated  them 
a  moment." 

"  No  woman  upon  earth,",  cries  Miss  Matthews, 
"  can  despise  want  of  spirit  in  a  man  more  than  my- 
self ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  was  rather 
too  nice  on  this  occasion." 

"  You  will  allow,  madam,"  answered  Bcoth, 
"  that  whoever  offends  against  the  laws  of  honour  in 
the  least  instance  is  treated  as  the  highest  delin- 
quent. Here  is  no  excuse,  no  pardon  ;  and  he  doth 
nothing  who  leaves  anything  undone.  But  if  the 
conflict  was  so  terrible  with  myself  alone,  what  was 
my  situation  in  the  presence  of  Amelia  1  how  could 
I  support  her  sighs,  her  tears,  her  agonies,  her  de- 
spair 1  could  I  bear  to  think  myself  the  cruel  causa 
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of  her  sufferingsl  for  so  I  was  :  could  I  endure  the 
thought  of  having  it  in  my  power  to  give  her  instant 
relief,  for  so  it  was,  and  refuse  it  her  ? 

"  Miss  Betty  was  now  again  become  my  friend 
She  had  scarce  been  civil  to  me  for  a  fortnight  lasl 
past,  yet  now  she  commended  me  to  the  skies,  and 
as  severely  blamed  her  sister,  whom  she  arraigned 
of  the  most  contemptible  weakness  in  preferring 
my  safety  to  my  honour :  she  said  many  ill-natured 
things  on  the  occasion,  which  .1  shall  not  now  re- 
peat. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  the  good  doctor 
came  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Harris,  and  at  my  desire 
delivered  his  opinion  on  the  matter." 

Here  Mr.  Booth  was  interrupted  in  his  narrative 
by  the  arrival  of  a  person  whom  we  shall  introduce 
in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  a  scene  of  a  different  kind  from  any  of  the 
preceding. 

THE  gentleman  who  now  arrived  was  the  keeper ; 
or,  if  you  please  (for  so  he  pleased  to  call  himself), 
the  governor  of  the  prison. 

He  used  so  little  ceremony  at  his  approach,  that 
the  bolt,  which  was  very  slight  on  the  inside,  gave 
way,  and  the  door  immediately  flew  open.  He  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  room  than  he  acquainted  Miss 
Matthews  that  he  had  brought  her  very  good  news, 
for  which  he  demanded  a  bottle  of  wine  as  his  due. 

,  This  demand  being  complied  with,  he  acquainted 
Miss  Matthews  that  the  wounded  gentleman  was 
not  dead,  nor  was  his  wound  thought  to  be  mortal : 
that  loss  of  blood,  and  perhaps  his  fright,  had  occa- 
sioned his  fainting  away;  "but  I  believe,  madam," 
said  he,  "  if  you  take  the  proper  measures  you  may 
be  bailed  to-morrow.  I  expect  the  lawyer  here  this 
evening,  and  if  you  put  the  business  into  his  hands 
I  warrant  it  will  be  done.  Money  to  be  sure  must 
be  parted  with,  that's  to  be  sure.  People  to  be  sure 
will  expect  to  touch  a  little  in  such  cases.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  desire  to  keep  a  prisoner  longer 
than  the  law  allows,  not  I ;  I  always  inform  them 
they  can  be  bailed  as  soon  as  I  know  it ;  I  never 
make  :iny  bargain,  not  I ;  I  always  love  to  leave 
those  things  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  themselves. 
I  never  suspect  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  wanting 
generosity." 

Miss  Matthews  made  a  very  slight  answer  to  all 
these  friendly  professions.  She  said  she  had  done 
nothing  she  repented  of,  and  was  indifferent  as  to 
the  event.  "  All  I  can  say,"  cries  she,  "  is,  that  if 
the  wretch  is  alive  there  is  no  greater  villain  in  life 
than  himself;"  and,  instead  of  mentioning  anything 
of  the  bail,  she  begged  the  keeper  to  leave  her  again 
alone  with  Mr.  Booth.  The  keeper  replied,  "  Nay, 
madam,  perhaps  it  may  be  better  to  stay  a  little 
longer  here,  if  you  have  not  bail  ready,  than  to  buy 
them  too  dear.  Besides,  a  day  or  two  hence,  when 
the  gentleman  is  past  all  danger  of  recovery,  to  be 
sure  some  folks  that  would  expect  an  extraordinary 
fee  now  cannot  expect  to  touch  anything.  And  to 
be  sure  you  shall  want  nothing  here.  The  best  of 
all  things  are  to  be  had  here  for  money,  both  eatable 
and  drinkable  :  though  I  say  it,  I  shan't  turn  my 
back  to  any  of  the  taverns  for  either  eatables  or 
wind.  The  captain  there  need  not  have  been  so 
shy  of  owning  himself  when  he  first  came  in ;  we 
have  had  captains  and  other  great  gentlemen  here 
before  now ;  and  no  shame  to  them,  though  I  say 
it.  Many  a  great  gentleman  is  sometimes  found 
in  places  that  don't  become  them  half  so  well,  let 
me  tell  them  that,  captain  Booth,  let  me  tell  them 
that." 


"  I  see,  sir,"  answered  Booth,  a  little  discomposed, 
"  that  you  are  acquainted  with  my  title  as  well  as 
my  name." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  cries  the  keeper,  "  and  I  honour  you 
the  more  for  it.  I  love  the  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
I  was  in  the  army  myself  formerly  ;  in  the  lord  of 
Oxford's  horse.  It  is  true  I  rode  private  ;  but  I  had 
money  enough  to  have  bought  in  quarter-master, 
when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  marry,  and  my  wife 
she  did  not  like  that  I  should  continue  a  soldier, 
she  was  all  for  a  private  life  ;  and  so  I  came  to  this 
business." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  answered  Booth,  "  you 
consulted  your  wife's  inclinations  very  notably ;  but 
pray  will  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  telling  me  how 
you  became  acquainted  that  I  was  in  the  army  1  for 
my  dress  I  think  could  not  betray  me." 

"  Betray  !"  replied  the  keeper  ;  "  there  is  no  be- 
traying here,  I  hope — I  am  not  a  person  to  betray 
people — But  you  are  so  shy  and  peery,  you  would 
almost  make  one  suspect  there  was  more  in  the 
matter.  And  if  there  be,  I  promise  you,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  telling  it  me.  You  will  excuse  me 
giving  you  a  hint ;  but  the  sooner  the  better,  that 's 
all.  Others  may  be  beforehand  with  you,  and  first 
come  first  served  on  these  occasions,  that 's  all.  In- 
formers are  odious,  there's  no  doubt  of  that,  andiio 
one  would  care  to  be  an  informer  if  he  could  help 
it,  because  of  the  ill-usage  they  always  receive  from 
the  mob  :  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  too  much ; 
and  when  safety  and  a  good  part  of  the  reward  too 
are  on  one  side  and  the  gallows  on  the  other — I  know 
which  a  wise  man  would  choose." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  all  thisl"  cries 
Booth. 

"  No  offence,  I  hope,"  answered  the  keeper  ;  "  I 
speak  for  your  good ;  and  if  you  have  been  upon  the 
snaffling  lay — you  understand  me,  I  am  sure." 
;'Not  I,"  answered  Booth,  "upon  my  honour." 
'  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  keeper,  with  a  contempt- 
uous   sneer,  "  if  you  are  so  peery  as  that  comes  to, 
you  must  take  the  consequence. — But  for  my  part, 
I  know  I  would  not  trust  Robinson  with  twopence 
untold." 

"What  do  you  mean1?"  cries  Booth;  "who  is 
Robinson!" 

"And  you  don't  know  Robinson  !"  answered  the 
keeper  with  great  emotion.  To  which  Booth  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  the  keeper,  after  some  tokens 
of  amazement,  cried  out,  "Well,  captain,  I  must 
say  you  are  the  best  at  it  of  all  the  gentlemen  I 
ver  saw.  However,  I  will  tell  you  this  :  the  law- 
yer and  Mr.  Robinson  have  been  laying  their 
leads  together  about  you  above  half  an  hour 
;his  afternoon.  I  overheard  them  mention  Cap- 
tain Booth  several  times,  and,  for  my  part,  I  would 
not  answer  that  Mr.  Murphy  is  not  now  gone  about 
,he  business ;  but  if  you  will  impeach  any  to  me 
of  the  road,  or  anything  else,  I  will  step  away  to 
lis  worship  Thrasher  this  instant,  and  I  am  sure 
'.  have  interest  enough  with  him  to  get  you  admitted 
in  evidence." 

•'  And  so,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  really  take  me  for  a 
highwayman  V' 

"  No  offence,  captain,  I  hope,"  said  the  keeper  ; 
as  times  go,  there  are  many  worse  men  in  the  world 
than  those.  Gentlemen  may  be  driven  to  distress, 
and  when  they  are,  I  know  110  more  genteeler  way 
than  the  road.  It  hath  been  many  a  brave  man's 
case,  to  my  knowledge,  and  men  of  as  much  honour 
too  as  any  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
that  gentleman  of  honour  you  imagine  me." 

Miss  Matthews,  who  had  long  understood    the 
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keeper  no  better  than  Mr.  Booth,  no  sooner  heard 
his  meaning  explained  than  she  was  fired  vrith 
greater  indignation  than  the  gentleman  had  expressed. 
"  Hovr  dare  you,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  keeper,  "  in- 
sult a  man  of  fashion,  and  who  hath  had  the  honour 
to  bear  his  majesty's  commission  in  the  armyt  as 
you  yourself  own  you  know.  If  his  misfortunes 
have  sent  him  hither,  sure  we  hare  no  laws  that  will 
protect  such  a  fellow  as  you  in  insulting  him."  "  Fei- 
1  >\\  :"  muttered  the  keeper — "  I  would  not  advise 
you,  madam,  to  use  such  language  to  me." — "  Do 
you  dare  threaten  me  1"  replied  Miss  Matthews  in  a 
rage.  "  Venture  in  the  least  instance  to  exceed 
your  authority  with  regard  to  me,  and  I  will  prose- 
cute you  with  the  utmost  vengeance." 

A  scene  of  very  high  altercation  now  ensued,  till 
Booth  interposed  and  quieted  the  keeper,  who  was, 
perhaps,  enough  inclined  to  an  accommodation ;  for, 
in  truth,  he  waged  unequal  war.  He  was  besides 
unwilling  to  incense  Miss  Matthews,  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  be  bailed  out  the  next  day,  and  who  had 
more  money  left  than  he  intended  she  should  carry 
out  of  the  prison  with  her  ;  and  as  for  any  violent  or 
unjustifiable  methods,  the  lady  had  discovered  much 
too  great  a  spirit  to  be  in  danger  of  them.  The 
governor,  therefore,  in  a  very  gentle  tone,  declared 
that,  if  he  had  given  any  offence  to  the  gentleman,  he 
heartily  asked  his  pardon ;  that,  if  he  had  known 
him  to  be  really  a  captain,  he  should  not  have 
entertained  any  such  suspicions ;  but  the  captain 
was  a  very  common  title  in  that  place,  and  belonged 
to  several  gentlemen  that  had  never  been  in  the 
army,  or,  at  most,  had  rid  private  like  himself.  "  To 
be  sure,  captain,"  said  he,  "  as  you  yourself  own, 
your  dress  is  not  very  military"  (for  he  had  on  a 
plain  fustian  suit)  ;  and  besides,  as  the  lawyer  says, 
noscitur  a  sosir,  is  a  very  good  rule.  And  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  greater  rascal  upon  earth  than  that 
same  Robinson  that  I  was  talking  of.  Xay,  I  assure 
you,  I  wish  there  may  be  no  mischief  hatching 
against  you.  But  if  there  is  I  will  do  all  I  can 
with  the  lawyer  to  prevent  it.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Murphy  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world  at 
the  law ;  that  even  his  enemies  must  own,  and  as  I 
recommend  him  to  all  the  business  I  can  (and  it  is 
not  a  little  to  be  sure  that  arises  in  this  place),  why 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.  And  I  may  expect 
that  he  will  not  be  concerned  in  any  plot  to  ruin 
any  friend  of  mine,  at  least  when  I  desire  him  not. 
T  am  sure  he  could  not  be  an  honest  man  if  he 
would." 

Booth  was  then  satisfied  that  Mr.  Robinson, 
whom  he  did  not  yet  know  by  name,  was  the  game- 
ster who  had  won  his  money  at  play.  And  now 
Miss  Matthews,  who  had  very  impatiently  borne 
this  long  interruption,  prevailed  on  the  keeper  to 
withdraw.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mr.  Booth 
began  to  felicitate  her  upon  the  news  of  the  wounded 
gentleman  being  in  a  fair  likelihood  of  recovery. 
To  which,  after  short  silence,  she  answered,  "  There 
is  something,  perhaps,  which  you  will  not  easily 
guess,  that  makes  your  congratulation  more  agree- 
able to  me  than  the  first  account  I  heard  of  the  vil- 
lain's having  escaped  the  fate  he  deserves  ;  for  I  do 
assure  you,  at  first,  it  did  not  make  me  amends  for 
the  interruption  of  my  curiosity.  Now  I  hope  we 
shall  be  disturbed  no  more  till  you  have  finished 
your  whole  story. — You  left  off,  I  think,  somewhere 
in  the  struggle  about  leaving  Amelia — the  happy 
Amelia."  "  And  can  you  call  her  happy  at  such  a 
period!"  cries  Booth.  "  Happy,  ay,  hap'py,  in  any 
situation,"  answered  Miss  Matthews,  "  with  such  a 
husband.  I,  at  least,  may  well  think  so,  who  have 
experienced  the  very  reverse  of  her  fortune  ;  but  I 


was  not  born  to  be  happy.     I   may  say  with  the 
poet, 

'  The  blackest  ink  of  fate  was  sure  my  lot. 
And  when  late  writ  my  name,  it  made  a  blot. ' 

"Nay,  nay,  dear  Miss  Matthews,"  answered 
Booth,  "you  must  and  shall  banish  such  gloomy 
thoughts.  Fate  hath,  I  hope,  many  happy  days  in 
store  for  you." — "  Do  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Booth?*' 
replied  she  ;  "  indeed  you  know  the  contrary — you 
must  know — for  you  can't  have  forgot.  No  Amelia 
in  the  world  can  have  quite  obliterated — forgetful- 
ness  is  not  in  our  own  power.  If  it  was,  indeed,  I 
have  reason  to  think — but  I  know  not  what  I  am 
saying. — Pray  do  proceed  in  that  story." 

Booth  so  immediately  complied  with  this  request 
that  it  is  possible  he  was  pleased  with  it.  To  say 
the  truth,  if  all  which  unwittingly  dropped  from  Miss 
Matthews  was  put  together,  some  conclusions  might, 
it  seems,  be  drawn  from  the  whole,  which  could  not 
convey  a  very  agreeable  idea  to  a  constant  husband. 
Booth,  therefore,  proceeded  to  relate  what  is  written 
in  the  third  book  of  this  history. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  resumes  his  story. 

"  IF  I  am  not  mistaken,  madam,"  continued  Booth, 

"  I  was  just  going  to  acquaint  you  with  the  doctor's 

opinion  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the  keeper. 

"  The  doctor,  having  heard  counsel  on  both  sides, 
that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Harris  for  my  staying,  and  Miss 
Betty  for  my  going,  at  last  delivered  his  own  sen- 
timents. As  for  Amelia,  she  sat  silent,  drowned  in 
her  tears ;  nor  was  I  myself  in  a  much  better 
situation. 

"  '  As  the  commissions  are  not  signed,'  said  the 
doctor,  '  I  think  you  may  be  said  to  remain  in  your 
former  regiment ;  and  therefore  I  think  you  ought 
to  go  on  this  expedition ;  your  duty  to  your  king 
and  country,  whose  bread  you  have  eaten,  requires 
it ;  and  this  is  a  duty  of  too  high  a  nature  to  admit 
the  least  deficiency.  Regard  to  your  character, 
likewise,  requires  you  to  go  ;  for  the  world,  which 
might  justly  blame  your  staying  at  home  if  the 
case  was  even  fairly  stated,  will  not  deal  so  honestly 
by  you  :  you  must  expect  to  have  every  circumstance 
against  you  heightened,  and  most  of  what  makes  for 
your  defence  omitted ;  and  thus  you  will  be  stig- 
matised as  a  coward  without  any  palliation.  As  the 
malicious  disposition  of  mankind  is  too  well  known, 
and  the  cruel  pleasure  which  they  take  in  destroying 
the  reputations  of  others,  the  use  we  are  to  make 
of  this  knowledge  is  to  afford  no  handle  to  reproach  ; 
for,  bad  as  the  world  is,  it  seldom  falls  on  any  man 
who  hath  not  given  some  slight  cause  for  ce'nsure, 
though  this,  perhaps,  is  often  aggravated  ten  thou- 
sand fold ;  and,  when  we  blame  the  malice  of  the 
aggravation,  we  ought  not  to  forget  our  own  impru- 
dence in  giving  the  occasion.  Remember,  my  boy, 
your  honour  is  at  stake ;  and  you  know  how  nice 
the  honour  of  a  soldier  is  in  these  cases.  This  is  a 
treasure  which  he  must  be  your  enemy,  indeed,  who 
would  attempt  to  rob  you  of.  Therefore,  you  ought 
to  consider  every  one  as  yaur  enemy  who,  by  de- 
siring you  to  stay,  would  rob  you  of  your  honour.' 

"  'Do  you  hear  that,  sister V  cries  Miss  Betty. — 
'  Yes,  I  do  hear  it,'  answered  Amelia,  with  more 
spirit  than  I  ever  saw  her  exert  before,  '  and  would 
preserve  his  honour  at  the  expense  of  my  life.  I 
will  preserve  it  if  it  should  be  at  that  expense  ;  and 
since  it  is  Dr.  Harrison's  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
go,  I  give  my  consent.  Go,  my  dear  husband,' 
cried  she,  falling  upon  her  kness  ;  '  may  every  angel 
of  heaven  guard  and  preserve  you  !' — I  cannot  repeat 
her  words  without  being  affected,"  said  he,  wiping 
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his  eyes,  "  the  excellence  of  that  woman  no  words 
can  paint :  Miss  Matthews,  she  hath  every  perfection 
in  human  nature. 

"  I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  repetition  of  any 
more  that  passed  on  that  occasion,  nor  with  the 
quarrel  that  ensued  between  Mrs.  Harris  and  the 
doctor  ;  for  the  old  lady  could  not  submit  to  my 
leaving  her  daughter  in  her  present  condition.  She 
fell  severely  on  the  army,  and  cursed  the  day  in  which 
her  daughter  was  married  to  a  soldier,  not  sparing 
her  doctor  for  having  had  some  share  in  the  match. 
I  will  omit,  likewise,  the  tender  scene  which  passed 
between  Amelia  and  myself  previous  to  my  de- 
parture." 

"  Indeed,  I  beg  you  would  not,"  cries  Miss  Mat- 
thews ;  "  nothing  delights  me  more  than  scenes  of 
tenderness.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  possible, 
every  syllable  which  was  uttered  on  both  sides." 

"  I  will  indulge  you  then,"  cries  Booth,  "as  far  as 
is  in  my  power.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  able  to  re- 
collect much  the  greatest  part ;  for  the  impression  is 
never  to  be  effaced  from  my  memory." 

He  then  proceeded  as  Miss  Matthews  desired ; 
but,  lest  all  our  readers  should  not  be  of  her  opinion, 
we  will,  according  to  our  usual  custom,  endeavour 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  every  taste,  and  shall, 
therefore,  place  this  scene  in  a  chapter  by  itself, 
which  we  desire  all  our  readers  who  do  not  love,  or 
who,  perhaps,  do  not  know  the  pleasure  of  tender- 
ness, to  pass  over ;  since  they  may  do  this  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  a  scene  of  the  tender  kind. 

"  THE  doctor,  madam,"  continued  Booth,  "  spent 
his  evening  at  Mrs.  Harris's  house,  where  I  sat  with 
him  whilst  he  smoked  his  pillow  pipe,  as  his  phrase 
is.  Amelia  was  retired  above  half  an  hour  to  her 
chamber  before  I  went  to  her.  At  my  entrance  I 
found  her  on  her  knees,  a  posture  in  which  I  never 
disturbed  her.  In  a  few  minutes  she  arose,  came  to 
me,  and,  embracing  me,  said  she  had  been  praying 
for  resolution  to  support  the  cruellest  moment  she 
had  ever  undergone  or  could  possibly  undergo.  I 
reminded  her  how  much  more  bitter  a  farewell 
would  be  on  a  death-bed,  when  we  never  could 
meet,  in  this  world  at  least,  again.  I  then  endea- 
voured to  lessen  all  those  objects  which  alarmed  her 
most,  and  particularly  the  danger  I  was  to  en- 
counter, upon  which  head  I  seemed  a  little  to  com- 
fort her ;  but  the  probable  length  of  my  absence 
and  the  certain  length  of  my  voyage  were  circum- 
stances which  no  oratory  of  mine  could  even  pal- 
liate. '  Oh,  heavens  !'  said  she,  bursting  into  tears, 
'  can  I  bear  to  think  that  hundreds,  thousands  for 
aught  I  know,  of  miles  or  leagues,  that  lands  and 
seas  are  between  us1?  What  is  the  prospect  from 
that  mount  in  our  garden  where  I  have  sat  so  many 
happy  hours  with  my  Billy  *  what  is  the  distance 
between  that  and  the  farthest  hill  which  we  see  from 
thence  compared  to  the  distance  which  will  be  be- 
tween us  t  You  cannot  wonder  at  this  idea  ;  you 
must  remember,  my  Billy,  at  this  place,  this  very 
thought  came  formerly  into  my  foreboding  mind. 
I  then  begged  you  to  leave  the  army.  Why  would 
you  not  comply1? — did  I  not  tell  you  then  that  the 
smallest  cottage  we  could  survey  from  the  mount 
would  be,  with  you,  a  paradise  to  me  t  it  would  be 
so  still — why  can't  my  Billy  think  so  1  am  I  so  much 
his  superior  in  love  1  where  is  the  dishonour,  Billy  1 
or,  if  there  be  any,  will  it  reach  our  ears  in  our  little 
hut?  are  glory  and  fame,  and  riot  his  Amelia,  the 
happiness  of  my  husband  1  go  then,  purchase  them 
at  my  expense.  You  will  pay  a  few  sighs,  perhaps 


a  few  tears,  at  parting,  and  then  new  scenes  will 
drive  away  the  thoughts  of  poor  Amelia  from  your 
bosom  :    but  what  assistance  shall  I  have  in  my  af- 
fliction 1   not  that  any  change  of  scene  could  drive 
you  one  moment  from  my  remembrance  ;    yet  here 
every  object  I  behold  will  place  your  loved  idea  in 
the  liveliest  manner  before  my  eyes.     This  is  the 
bed  in  which  you  have  reposed  ;  that  is  the  chair  on 
which  you  sat.     Upon  these  boards  you  have  stood. 
These  books  you  have   read   to  me.     Can  I  walk 
among   our  beds  of  flowers  without  viewing  your 
favourites,  nay,  those  which  you  have  planted  with 
your  own  hands  °?    can  I  see   one  beauty  from  our 
beloved  mount  which  you  have  not  pointed  out  to 
me  1' — Thus  she  went  on,  the  woman,  madam,  you 
see,  still  prevailing." — "  Since  you  mention  it,"  says 
Miss  Matthews,  with  a  smile,  "  I  own  the  same  ob- 
servation occurred  to  me.     It  is  too  natural  to  us  to 
consider  ourselves  only,  Mr.  Booth." — "  You  shall 
hear,"  he  cried.   "  At  last  the  thoughts  of  her  present 
condition  suggested  themselves. — '  But  if,'  said  she, 
'  my  situation,  even  in  health,  will  be  so  intolerable, 
how  shall  I,  in  the  danger  and  agonies  of   child- 
birth,  support  your  absence  V — Here  she  stopped, 
and,  looking  on  me  with  all  the  tenderness  imagin- 
able, cried  out,  '  And  am  I  then  such  a  wretch  to 
wish  for  your  presence  at  such  a  season "?  ought  I  not 
to  rejoice  that  you  are  out  of  the  hearing  of  my  cries 
or  the  knowledge  of  my  pains  1  if  I  die,  will  you  not 
have  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  parting  ten  thousand 
times  more  dreadful  than  this  1    Go,  go,  my  Billy ; 
the  very  circumstance  which  made  me  most  dread 
your  departure  hath  perfectly  reconciled  me  to  it.     I 
perceive  clearly  now  that  I  was  only  wishing  to  support 
my  own  weakness  with  your  strength,  and  to  relieve 
my  own  pains  at  the  price  of  yours.     Believe  me, 
my  love,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.' — I  caught  her  in 
my  arms  with  raptures  not  to  be  expressed  in  words, 
called  her  my  heroine ;   sure  none  ever  better  de- 
served that  name  ;    after  which  we   remained   for 
some  time  speechless,  and  locked  in  each  other's 
embraces." — "  I  am  convinced,"  said  Miss  Matthews, 
with  a  sigh,  "  there  are  moments  in  life  worth  pur- 
chasing with  worlds." 

"  At  length  the  fatal  morning  came.  I  endea- 
voured to  hide  every  pang  of  my  heart,  and  to  wear 
the  utmost  gaiety  in  my  countenance.  Amelia  acted 
the  same  part.  In  these  assumed  characters  we  met 
the  family  at  breakfast ;  at  their  breakfast,  I  mean, 
for  we  were  both  full  already.  The  doctor  had  spent 
above  an  hour  that  morning  in  discourse  with  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  had,  in  some  measure,  reconciled  her 
to  my  departure.  He  now  made  use  of  every  art 
to  relieve  the  poor  distressed  Amelia ;  not  by  in- 
veighing against  the  folly  of  grief,  or  by  seriously 
advising  her  not  to  grieve  ;  both  Avhich  were  suf- 
ficiently performed  by  Miss  Betty.  The  doctor,  on 
the  contrary,  had  recourse  to  every  means  wl'ich 
might  cast  a  veil  over  the  idea  of  grief,  and  raise 
comfortable  images  in  my  angel's  mind.  He  endea- 
voured to  lessen  the  supposed  length  of  my  absence 
Dy  discoursing  011  matters  which  were  more  distant 
in  time.  He  said  he  intended  next  year  to  rebuild 
a  part  of  his  parsonage-house.  '  And  you,  captain,* 
says  he,  '  shall  lay  the  corner-stone,  I  promise  you  ;' 
with  many  other  circumstances  of  the  like  nat  are,  which 
produced,  I  believe,  some  good  effect  on  us  both. 

"  Amelia  spoke  but  little  ;  indeed,  more  tears  than 
ivords  dropped  from  her  ;  however,  she  seemed  re- 
solved to  bear  her  affliction  with  resignation.  But 
when  the  dreadful  news  arrived  that  the  horses 
were  ready,  and  I,  having  taken  my  leave  of  all  the 
rest,  at  last  approached  her,  she  was  unable  to  sup- 
jort  the  conflict  with  nature  any  longer  and,  cling- 
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ing  round  my  neck,  she  cried,  '  Farewell,  farewell 
for  ever ;  for  I  shall  never,  never  see  you  more.' 
At  which  words  the  blood  entirely  forsook  her  lovely 
cheeks,  and  she  became  a  lifeless  corpse  in  my  arms. 

"  Amelia  continued  so  long  motionless,  that  the 
doctor,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Harris,  began  to  be  under 
the  most  terrible  apprehensions ;  so  they  informed 
me  afterwards,  for  at  that  time  I  was  incapable 
of  making  any  observation.  I  had  indeed  very 
little  more  use  of  my  senses  than  the  dear  creature 
whom  I  supported.  At  length,  however,  we  were 
all  delivered  from  our  fears ;  and  life  again  visited 
the  lovliest  mansion  that  human  nature  ever  afforded 
it. 

"  I  had  been,  and  yet  was,  so  terrified  with  what 
had  happened,  and  Amelia  continued  yet  so  weak 
and  ill,  that  I  determined,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence,  not  to  leave  her  that  day  ;  which  reso- 
lution she  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  than  she 
fell  on  her  knees,  crying,  '  Good  Heaven  !  I  thank 
thee  for  this  reprieve  at  least.  Oh  !  that  every  hour 
of  my  future  life  could  be  crammed  into  this  dear  day !' 

"  Our  good  friend  the  doctor  remained  with  us. 
He  said  he  had  intended  to  visit  a  family  in  some 
affliction ;  'but  I  don't  know,'  says  he,  '  why  I  should 
ride  a  dozen  miles  after  affliction,  when  we  have 
enough  here.'  Of  all  mankind  the  doctor  is  the 
best  of  comforters.  As  his  excessive  good-nature 
makes  him  take  vast  delight  in  the  office,  so  his 
great  penetration  into  the  human  mind,  joined  to 
his  great  experience,  renders  him  the  most  wonderful 
proficient  in  it ;  and  he  so  well  knows  when  to 
soothe,  when  to  reason,  and  when  to  ridicule,  that 
he  never  applies  any  of  those  arts  improperly,  which 
is  almost  universally  the  case  with  the  physicians  of 
the  mind,  and  which  it  requires  very  great  judgment 
and  dexterity  to  avoid. 

"  The  doctor  principally  applied  himself  to  ridi- 
culing the  dangers  of  the  siege,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  he  sometimes  forced  a  smile 
even  into  the  face  of  Amelia.  But  what  most  com- 
forted her  were  the  arguments  he  used  to  convince 
her  of  the  probability  of  my  speedy  if  not  imme- 
diate return.  He  said  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  the  place  woud  be  taken  before  our  arrival  there  ; 
in  which  case  we  should  have  nothing  more  'to  do 
than  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  home  again. 

"  Amelia  was  so  lulled  by  these  arts  that  she  passed 
the  day  much  better  than  I  expected.  Though  the 
doctor  could  not  make  pride  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer love,  yet  he  exalted  the  former  to  make  some 
stand  against  the  latter ;  insomuch  that  my  poor 
Amelia,  I  believe,  more  than  once  flattered  herself, 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  world,  that  her  reason 
had  gained  an  entire  victory  over  her  passion  ;  till 
love  brought  up  a  reinforcement,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  of  tender  ideas,  and  bore  down  all  before 
him. 

"  In  the  evening  the  doctor  and  I  passed  another 
half  hour  together,  when  he  proposed  to  me  to  en- 
deavour to  leave  Amelia  asleep  in  the  morning,  and 
promised  me  to  be  at  hand  when  she  awaked,  and 
to  support  her  with  all  the  assistance,  in  his  power. 
He  added  that  nothing  was  more  foolish  than  for 
friends  to  take  leave  of  each  other.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
says  he,  in  the  common  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  the  world,  this  is  a  very  harmless  ceremony  ;  but 
between  two  persons  who  really  love  each  other  the 
church  of  Rome  never  invented  a  penance  half  so 
severe  as  this  which  we  absurdly  impose  on  our- 
selves. 

^  "  I  greatly  approved  the  doctor's  proposal ;  thanked 
him,  and  promised,  if  possible,  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. He  then  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  heartily 


wished  me  well,  saying,  in  his  blunt  way, '  Well,  boy, 
I  hope  to  see  thee  crowned  with  laurels  at  thy  re- 
turn ;  one  comfort  I  have  at  least,  that  stone  walla 
and  a  sea  will  prevent  thee  from  running  away.' 

"  When  I  had  left  the  doctor  I  repaired  to  my 
Amelia,  whom  I  found  in  her  chamber,  employed 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  she  had  been 
the  preceding  night ;  she  was  busy  in  packing  up 
some  trinkets  in  a  casket,  which  she  desired  me  to 
carry  with  me.  This  casket  was  her  own  work,  and 
she  had  just  fastened  it  as  I  came  to  her. 

"  Her  eyes  very  plainly  discovered  what  had 
passed  while  she  was  engaged  in  her  work :  how- 
ever, her  countenance  was  now  serene,  and  she 
spoke,  at  least,  with  some  cheerfulness.  But  after 
some  time,  '  You  must  take  care  of  this  casket, 
Billy,'  said  she.  '  You  must,  indeed,  Billy — for — * 
here  passion  almost  choked  her,  till  a  flood  of  tears 
gave  her  relief,  and  then  she  proceeded — '  For  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  woman  that  ever  was  born 
when  I  see  it  again.'  I  told  her,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  that  day  would  soon  come.  '  Soon !'  an- 
swered she.  '  No,  Billy,  not  soon ;  a  week  is  an 
age  ; — but  yet  the  day  may  come.  It  shall,  it  must, 
it  will !  Yes,  Billy,  we  shall  meet  never  to  part 
again,  even  in  this  world,  I  hope.'  Pardon  my 
weakness,  Miss  Matthews,  but  upon  my  soul  I  can- 
not help  it,"  cried  he,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  Well,  I 
wonder  at  your  patience,  and  I  will  try  it  no 
longer.  Amelia,  tired  out  with  so  long  a  struggle 
between  variety  of  passions,  and  having  not  closed 
her  eyes  during  three  successive  nights,  towards  the 
morning  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  In  which  sleep 
I  left  her,  and,  having  dressed  myself  with  all  tha 
expedition  imaginable,  singing,  whistling,  hurrying, 
attempting  by  every  method  to  banish  thought,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  which  I  had  over-night  ordered 
to  be  ready,  and  galloped  away  from  that  house 
where  all  my  treasure  was  deposited. 

"  Thus,  madam,  I  have,  in  obedience  to  your 
commands,  run  through  a  scene  which,  if  it  hath 
been  tiresome  to  you,  you  must  yet  acquit  me  of 
having  obtruded  upon  you.  This  I  am  convinced 
of,  that  no  one  is  capable  of  tasting  such  a  scene 
who  hath  not  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  and  per- 
haps not  even  then,  unless  he  hath  been  in  the 
same  situation." 


CHAPTER  III. 
In  which  Mr.  Booth  sets  forward  on  his  journey. 

'  WELL,  madam,  we  have  now  taken  our  leave  ot 
Amelia.  I  rode  a  full  mile  before  I  once  suffered 
myself  to  look  back  ;  but  now  being  come  to  the 
top  of  a  little  hill,  the  last  spot  I  knew  which  could 
give  me  a  prospect  of  Mrs.  Harris's  house,  my  reso- 
lution failed  :  I  stopped  and  cast  my  eyes  backward. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  felt  at  that  instant !  I  do  as- 
sure you  I  am  not  able.  So  many  tender  ideas 
crowded  at  once  into  my  mind,  that,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  they  almost  dissolved  my  heart. 
And  now,  madam,  the  most  unfortunate  accident 
came  first  into  my  head.  This  was,  that  I  had  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  left  the  dear  casket  behind 
me.  The  thought  of  going  back  at  first  suggested 
itself;  but  the  consequences  of  that  were  too  ap- 
parent. I  therefore  resolved  to  send  my  man,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  ride  on  softly  on  my  road.  He 
immediately  executed  my  orders,  and  after  some 
time,  feeding  my  eyes  with  that  delicious  and  yet 
heart-felt  prospect,  I  at  last  turned  my  horse  to 
descend  the  hill,  and  proceeded  about  a  hundred 
yards,  when,  considering  with  myself  that  I  should 
lose  no  time  by  a  second  indulgence,  I  again  turned 
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back,  and  once  more  feasted  my  sight  with  the  same 
painful  pleasure  till  my  man  returned,  bringing  me 
the  casket,  and  an  account  that  Amelia  still  con- 
tinued in  the  sweet  sleep  I  left  her.  I  now  suddenly 
turned  my  horse  for  the  last  time,  and  with  the  ut- 
most resolution  pursued  my  journey. 

"  I  perceived  my  man  at  his  return, — But  before 
I  mention  anything  of  him  it  may  be  proper,  madam, 
to  acquaint  you  who  he  was.  He  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  my  Amelia.  This  young  fellow  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  go  into  the  army ;  and  he 
was  desirous  to  serve  under  my  command.  The 
doctor  consented  to  discharge  him ;  his  mother  at 
last  consented  to  his  importunities,  and  I  was  very 
easily  prevailed  on  to  list  one  of  the  handomest 
young  fellows  in  England. 

"  You  will  easily  believe  I  had  some  little  partiality 
to  one  whose  milk  Amelia  had  sucked  ;  but,  as  he 
had  never  seen  the  regiment,  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  show  him  any  great  mark  of  favour.  Indeed  he 
waited  on  me  as  my  servant;  and  I  treated  him 
with  all  the  tenderness  which  can  be  used  to  one  in 
that  station. 

"  When  I  was  about  to  change  into  the  horse- 
guards  the  poor  fellow  began  to  droop,  fearing  that 
he  should  no  longer  be  in  the  same  corps  with  me, 
though  certainly  that  would  not  have  been  the 
case.  However,  he  had  never  mentioned  one  word 
of  his  dissatisfaction.  He  is  indeed  a  fellow  of  a 
noble  spirit ;  but  when  he  heard  that  I  was  to  re- 
main where  I  was,  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  Gib- 
raltar together,  he  fell  into  transports  of  joy  little 
short  of  madness.  In  short,  the  poor  fellow  had 
imbibed  a  very  strong  affection  for  me  ;  though  this 
was  what  I  knew  nothing  of  till  long  after. 

"  When  he  returned  to  me  then,  as  I  was  saying, 
with  the  casket,  I  observed  his  eyes  all  over  blub- 
bered with  tears.  I  rebuked  him  a  little  too  rashly 
on  this  occasion.  '  Heyday'.'  says  I,  'what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  I  hope  J  have  not  a  milk -sop 
with  me.  If  I  thought  you  would  show  such  a  face 
to  the  enemy  I  would  leave  you  behind.' — « Your 
honour  need  not  fear  that,  answered  he;  I  shall 
find  nobody  there  that  I  shall  love  well  enough 
to  make  me  cry.'  I  was  highly  pleased  with  this 
answer,  in  which  I  thought  I  could  discover  both 
sense  and  spirit.  I  then  asked  him  what  had  occa- 
sioned those  tears  since  he  had  left  me  (for  he  had 
no  sign  of  any  at  that  time),  and  whether  he  had 
seen  his  mother  at  Mrs.  Harris's!  He  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  begged  that  I  would  ask  him 
no  more  questions ;  adding  that  he  was  not  very  apt 
to  cry,  and  he  hoped  he  should  never  give  me  such 
another  opportunity  of  blaming  him.  I  mention 
this  only  as  an  instance  of  his  affection  towards  me  ; 
for  I  never  could  account  for  those  tears  any  other- 
wise than  by  placing  them  to  the  account  of  that 
distress  in  which  he  left  me  at  that  time.  We  tra- 
velled full  forty  miles  that  day  without  baiting,  when, 
arriving  at  the  inn  where  I  intended  to  rest  that 
night,  I  retired  immediately  to  my  chamber,  with 
my  dear  Amelia's  casket,  the  opening  of  which  was 
the  nicest  repast,  and  to  which  every  other  hunger 
gave  way. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  mention  to  you  all  the  little 
matters  with  which  Amelia  had  furnished  this  casket. 
It  contained  medicines  of  all  kinds,  which  her  mother, 
who  was  the  lady  Bountiful  of  that  country,  had 
supplied  her  with.  The  most  valuable  of  all  to  me 
was  a  lock  of  her  dear  hair,  which  I  have  from  that 
time  to  this  worn  in  my  bosom.  What  would  I 
have  then  given  for  a  little  picture  of  my  dear  angel, 
which  she  had  lost  from  her  chamber  about  a  month 
before !  and  which  we  had  the  highest  reason  in  the 


world  to  imagine  her  sister  had  taken  away ;  for  the 
suspicion  lay  only  between  her  and  Amelia's  maid, 
who  was  of  all  creatures  the  honestest,  and  whom 
her  mistress  had  often  trusted  with  things  of  much 
greater  value  ;  for  the  picture,  which  was  set  in  gold, 
and  had  two  or  three  little  diamonds  round  it,  was 
worth  about  twelve  guineas  only  ;  whereas  Amelia 
left  jewels  in  her  care  of  much  greater  value." 

"  Sure,"  cries  Miss  Matthews,  "  she  could  Hot  be 
such  a  paltry  pilferer." 

"  Not  on  account  of  the  gold  or  the  jewels,"  cries 
Booth.  "  We  imputed  it  to  mere  spite,  with  which, 
I  assure  you,  she  abounds  ;  and  she  knew  that,  next 
to  Amelia  herself,  there  was  nothing  which  I  valued 
so  much  as  this  little  picture;  for  such  a  resemblance 
did  it  bear  of  the  original,  that  Hogarth  himself  did 
never,  I  believe,  draw  a  stronger  likeness.  Spite, 
therefore,  was  the  only  motive  to  this  cruel  depreda- 
tion ;  and  indeed  her  behaviour  on  the  occasion 
sufficiently  convinced  us  both  of  the  justice  of  our 
suspicion,  though  we  neither  of  us  durst  accuse  her ; 
and  she  herself  had  the  assurance  to  insist  very 
strongly  (though  she  could  not  prevail)  with  Amelia 
to  turn  away  her  innocent  maid,  saying,  she  would 
not  live  in  the  house  with  a  thief." 

Miss  Matthews  now  discharged  some  curses  on 
Miss  Betty,  not  much  worth  repeating,  and  then 
Mr.  Booth  proceeded  in  his  relation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Sea  Piece. 

"  THE  next  day  we  joined  the  regiment,  which  was 
soon  after  to  embark.  Nothing  but  mirth  and 
jollity  were  in  the  countenance  of  every  officer  and 
soldier  ;  and,  as  I  now  met  several  friends  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  above  a  year  before,  I  passed 
several  happy  hours,  in  which  poor  Amelia's  image 
seldom  obtruded  itself  to  interrupt  my  pleasure.  To 
confess  the  truth,  dear  Miss  Matthews,  the  tenderest 
of  passions  is  capable  of  subsiding ;  nor  is  absence 
from  our  dearest  friends  so  insupportable  as  it  may 
at  first  appear.  Distance  of  time  and  place  do  really 
cure  what  they  seem  to  aggravate  ;  and  taking  leave 
of  our  friends  resembles  taking  leave  of  the  world  ; 
concerning  which  it  hath  been  often  said  that  it  is 
not  death,  but  dying,  which  is  terrible."  —  Here 
Miss  Matthews  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  cried, 
I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon ;  but  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  the  gravity  of  your  philosophy."  Booth 
answered,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  passions  had  been 
always  his  favourite  study  ;  that  he  was  convinced 
every  man  acted  entirely  from  that  passion  which 
was  uppermost.  "  Can  I  then  think,"  said  he, 
"  without  entertaining  the  utmost  contempt  for  my- 
self, that  any  pleasure  upon  earth  could  drive  the 
thoughts  of  Amelia  one  instant  from  my  mind  ! 

'  At  length  we  embarked  aboard  a  transport,  and 
sailed  for  Gibraltar ;  but  the  wind,  which  was  at 
first  fair,  soon  chopped  about ;  so  that  we  were 
obliged,  for  several  days,  to  beat  to  windward,  as  the 
sea  phrase  is.  During  this  time  the  taste  which  I 
had  of  a  seafaring  life  did  not  appear  extremely 
agreeable.  We  rolled  up  and  down  in  a  little  narrow 
cabin,  in  which  were  three  officers,  all  of  us  ex- 
tremely sea-sick ;  our  sickness  being  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  by  the  view  of  eacli 
other,  and  by  the  stench  of  the  men.  But  this  was 
but  a  little  taste  indeed  of  the  misery  which  was  to 
follow ;  for  we  were  got  about  six  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Scilly,  when  a  violent  storm  arose  at 
north-east,  which  soon  raised  the  waves  to  the 
height  of  mountains.  The  horror  of  this  is  not  to  be 
adequately  described  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
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the  like.  The  storm  began  in  the  evening,  and,  as 
the  clouds  hrought  on  the  night  apace,  it  was  soon 
entirely  dark  ;  nor  had  we,  during  many  hours,  any 
other  light  than  what  was  caused  by  the  jarring  ele- 
ments, which  frequently  sent  forth  flashes,  or  rather 
streams  of  fire  ;  and  whilst  these  presented  the  most 
dreadful  objects  to  our  eyes,  the  roaring  of  the  winds, 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  ship  and  each 
other,  formed  a  sound  altogether  as  horrible  for  our 
ears ;  while  our  ship,  sometimes  lifted  up,  as  it 
were,  to  the  skies,  and  sometimes  swept  away  at 
once  as  into  the  lowest  abyss,  seemed  to  be  the  sport 
of  the  winds  and  seas.  The  captain  himself  almost 
gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  of 
being  inevitably  cast  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  beat 
to  pieces.  And  now,  while  some  on  board  were 
addressing  themselves  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
others  applying  for  comfort  to  strong  liquors,  my 
whole  thoughts  were  entirely  engaged  by  my  Amelia. 
A  thousand  tender  ideas  crowded  into  my  mind.  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  had  not  a  single  consideration 
about  myself  in  which  she  was  not  concerned. 
Dying  to  me  was  leaving  her ;  and  the  fear  of  never 
seeing  her  more  was  a  dagger  stuck  in  my  heart. 
Again,  all  the  terrors  with  which  this  storm,  if  it 
reached  her  ears,  must  fill  her  gentle  mind  on  my 
account,  and  the  agonies  which  she  must  undergo 
when  she  heard  of  my  fate,  gave  me  such  intolerable 
pangs,  that  I  now  repented  my  resolution,  and 
wished,  I  own  I  wished,  that  I  had  taken  her  advice, 
and  preferred  love  and  a  cottage  to  all  the  dazzling 
charms  of  honour. 

"  While  I  was  tormenting  myself  with  those  me- 
ditations, and  had  concluded  myself  as  certainly  lost, 
the  master  came  into  the  cabin,  and  with  a  cheerful 
voice  assured  us  that  we  had  escaped  the  danger, 
and  that  we  had  certainly  passed  to  the  westward  of 
the  rock.  This  was  comfortable  news  to  all  present ; 
and  my  captain,  who  had  been  some  time  on  his 
knees,  leaped  suddenly  up,  and  testified  his  joy  with  a 
great  oath. 

"  A  person  unused  to  the  sea  would  have  been 
astonished  at  the  satisfaction  which  now  discovered 
itself  in  the  master  or  in  any  on  board  ;  for  the 
storm  still  raged  with  great  violence,  and  the  day- 
light, which  now  appeared,  presented  us  with  sights 
of  horror  sufficient  to  terrify  minds  which  were  not 
absolute  slaves  to  the  passion  of  fear ;  but  so  great  is 
the  force  of  habit,  that  what  inspires  a  landman  with 
the  highest  apprehension  of  danger  gives  not  the 
least  concern  to  a  sailor,  to  whom  rocks  and  quick- 
sands are  almost  the  only  objects  of  terror. 

"  The  master,  however,  was  a  little  mistaken  in 
the  present  instance ;  for  he  had  not  left  the  cnbin 
above  an  hour  before  my  man  came  running  to  me, 
and  acquainted  me  that  the  ship  was  half  full  of 
water ;  that  the  sailors  were  going  to  hoist  out  the 
boat  and  save  themselves,  and  begged  me  to  come 
that  moment  along  with  him,  as  I  tendered  my  pre- 
servation. With  this  account,  which  was  conveyed 
to  me  in  a  whisper,  I  acquainted  both  the  captain 
and  ensign;  and  we  all  together  immediately 
mounted  the  deck,  where  we  found  the  master  mak- 
ing use  of  all  his  oratory  to  persuade  the  sailors 
that  the  ship  was  in  no  danger ;  and  at  the  same 
time  employing  all  his  authority  to  set  the  pumps 
a-going,  which  he  assured  them  would  keep  the 
water  under,  and  save  his  dear  Lovely  Peggy  (for 
that"  was  the  name  of  the  ship),  which  he  swore  he 
loved  as  dearly  as  his  own  soul. 

"  Indeed  this  sufficiently  appeared ;  for  the  leak 
was  so  great,  and  the  water  flowed  in  so  plentifully, 
that  his  Lovely  Peggy  was  half  filled  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  think  of  quitting  her ;  but  now  the 


boat  was  brought  alongside  the  ship,  and  the  master 
himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  love  for  her,  quitted 
his  ship,  and  leaped  into  the  boat.  Every  man  pre- 
sent attempted  to  follow  his  example,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  my  servant  roaring  forth  my  name  in  a 
kind  of  agony.  I  made  directly  to  the  ship's  side, 
but  was  too  late  ;  for  the  boat,  being  already  over- 
laden, put  directly  off.  And  now,  madam,  I  am  going 
to  relate  to  you  an  instance  of  heroic  affection  in  a 
poor  fellow  towards  his  master,  to  which  love  itself, 
even  among  persons  of  superior  education,  can  pro- 
duce but  few  similar  instances.  My  poor  man,  being 
unable  to  get  me  with  him  into  the  boat,  leaped  sud- 
denly into  the  sea,  and  swam  back  to  the  ship  ;  and, 
when  I  gently  rebuked  him  for  his  rashness,  he  an- 
swered, he  chose  rather  to  die  with  me  than  to  live 
to  carry  the  account  of  my  death  to  my  Amelia  ;  at 
the  same  time  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  he  cried, 
'  Good  Heavens !  what  will  that  poor  lady  feel  when 
she  hears  of  this  !'  This  tender  concern  for  my  dear 
love  endeared  the  poor  fellow  more  to  me  than  the 
gallant  instance  which  he  had  just  before  given  of 
his  affection  towards  myself. 

"  And  now,  madam,  my  eyes  were  shocked  with 
a  sight,  the  horror  of  which  can  scarce  be  imagined  ; 
for  the  boat  had  scarce  got  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  ship  when  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  merciless 
waves,  which  now  ran  so  high,  that  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  which  were  in  the  boat  none  recovered 
the  ship,  though  many  of  them  we  saw  miserably 
perish  before  our  eyes,  some  of  them  very  near  us, 
without  any  possibility  of  giving  them  the  least  as- 
sistance. 

"  But,  whatever  we  felt  for  them,  we  felt,  I  believe, 
more  for  ourselves,  expecting  every  minute  when  we 
should  share  the  same  fate.  Among  the  rest,  one  of 
our  officers  appeared  quite  stupified  with  fear.  I 
never,  indeed,  saw  a  more  miserable  example  of  the 
great  power  of  that  passion  :  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  doing  him  justice,  by  saying  that  I  afterwards 
saw  the  same  man  behave  well  in  an  engagement, 
in  which  he  was  wounded ;  though  there  likewise 
he  was  said  to  have  betrayed  the  same  passion  of  fear 
in  his  countenance. 

"  The  other  of  our  officers  was  no  less  stupified 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  with  fool-hardiness, 
and  seemed  almost  insensible  of  his  danger.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  have,  from  this  and  some  other  in- 
stances which  I  have  seen,  been  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  the  courage  as  well  as  cowardice  of  fools 
proceeds  from  not  knowing  what  is  or  what  is  not  the 
proper  object  of  fear ;  indeed,  we  may  account  for 
the  extreme  hardiness  of  some  men  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  terrors  of  children  at  a  bugbear.  The 
child  knows  not  but  that  the  bugbear  is  the  proper 
object  of  fear,  the  blockhead  knows  not  that  a  can- 
non-ball is  so. 

"  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  ship's  crew  and 
the  soldiery,  most  of  them  were  dead  drunk,  and  the 
rest  were  endeavouring,  as  fast  as  they  could,  to  pre- 
pare for  death  in  the  same  manner. 

"  In  this  dreadful  situation  we  were  taught  that 
no  human  condition  should  inspire  men  with  abso- 
lute despair  ;  for,  as  the  storm  had  ceased  for  some 
time,  the  swelling  of  the  sea  began  considerably  to 
abate  ;  and  we  now  perceived  the  man  of  war  which 
convoyed  us  at  no  great  distance  astern.  Those 
aboard  her  easily  perceived  our  distress,  and  made 
towards  us.  When  they  came  pretty  near  they 
hoisted  out  two  boats  to  our  assistance.  These  no 
sooner  approached  the  ship  than  they  were  instan- 
taneously filled,  and  I  myself  got  a  place  in  one  of 
them,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  my  honest  servant,  of 
whose  fidelity  to  me  on  all  occasions  I  cannot  speak 
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or  thuik  too  highly.  Indeed,  I  got  into  the  boat  so 
much  the  more  easily,  as  a  great  number  on  board 
the  ship  were  rendered,  by  drink,  incapable  of  taking 
any  care  for  themselves.  There  was  time,  however, 
for  the  boat  to  pass  and  repass  ;  so  that,  when  we 
came  to  call  over  names,  three  only,  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  ship  after  the  loss  of  her  own  boat, 
were  missing. 

"  The  captain,  ensign,  and  myself,  were  received 
with  many  congratulations  by  our  officers  on  board 
the  man  of  war. — The  sea-officers  too,  all  except  the 
captain,  paid  us  their  compliments,  though  these 
were  of  the  rougher  kind,  and  not  without  several 
jokes  on  our  escape.  As  for  the  captain  himself,  we 
scarce  saw  him  during  many  hours  ;  and,  when  he 
appeared,  he  presented  a  view  of  majesty  beyond  any 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  dignity  which  he  pre- 
served did  indeed  give  me  rather  the  idea  of  a 
Mogul,  or  a  Turkish  emperor,  than  of  any  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Christendom.  To  say  the  truth,  I  could  re- 
semble his  walk  on  the  deck  to  nothing  but  the  image 
of  captain  Gulliver  strutting  among  the  Lilliputians ; 
he  seemed  to  think  himself  a  being  of  an  order  supe- 
rior to  all  around  him,  and  more  especially  to  us  of 
the  land-service.  Nay,  such  was  the  behaviour  of 
all  the  sea-officers  and  sailors  to  us  and  our  soldiers, 
that,  instead  of  appearing  to  be  subjects  of  the  same 
prince,  engaged  in  one  quarrel,  and  joined  to  support 
one  cause,  we  landmen  rather  seemed  to  be  captives 
on  board  an  enemy's  vessel.  This  is  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune, and  often  proves  so  fatal  to  the  service,  that 
it  is  great  pity  some  means  could  not  be  found  of 
curing  it." 

Here  Mr.  Booth  stopped  a  while  to  take  breath. 
We  will  therefore  give  the  same  refreshment  to  the 
reader. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  arrival  of  Booth  at  Gibraltar,  with  what  there  befel  him. 
"  THE  adventures,"  continued  Booth,  "  which  hap- 
pened to  me  from  this  day  till  my  arrival  at  Gibral- 
tar are  not  worth  recounting  to  you.  After  a  voyage, 
the  remainder  of  which  was  tolerably  prosperous,  we 
arrived  in  that  garrison,  the  natural  strength  of  which 
is  so  well  known  to  the  whole  world. 

"  About  a  week  after  my  arrival  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  be  ordered  on  a  sally  party,  in  which  my 
left  leg  was  broke  with  a  musket-ball ;  and  I  should 
most  certainly  have  either  perished  miserably,  or 
must  have  owed  by  preservation  to  some  of  the 
enemy,  had  not  my  faithful  servant  carried  me  off 
on  his  shoulders,  and  afterwards,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  his  comrades,  brought  me  back  into  the 
garrison. 

"  The  agony  of  my  wound  was  so  great,  that  it 
threw  me  into  a  fever,  from  whence  my  surgeon  ap- 
prehended much  danger.  I  now  began  again  to  feel 
for  my  Amelia,  and  for  myself  on  her  account ;  and 
the  disorder  of  my  mind,  occasioned  by  such  melan- 
choly contemplations,  very  highly  aggravated  the  dis- 
temper of  my  body  ;  insomuch  that  it  would  pro- 
bably have  proved  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendship  of  one  captain  James,  an  officer  of  our 
regiment,  and  an  old  acquaintance,  who  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  and  one  of 
the  best-natured  men  in  the  world.  This  worthy 
man,  who  had  a  head  and  a  heart  perfectly  adequate 
to  every  office  of  friendship,  stayed  with  me  almost 
day  and  night  during  my  illness  ;  and  by  strength- 
ening my  hopes,  raising  my  spirits,  and  cheering 
my  thoughts,  preserved  me  from  destruction. 

"  The  behaviour  of  this  man  alone  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  doctrine,  that  all  men  act 


entirely  from  their  passions  ;  for  Bob  James  can 
never  be  supposed  to  act  from  any  motive  of  virtue 
or  religion,  since  he  constantly  laughs  at  both  ;  and 
yet  his  conduct  towards  me  alone  demonstrates  a 
degree  of  goodness  which,  perhaps,  few  of  the 
votaries  of  either  virtue  or  religion  can  equal." 

"  You  need  not  take  much  pains,"  answered  Miss 
Matthews,  with  a  smile,  "  to  convince  me  of  your 
doctrine.  I  have  been  always  an  advocate  for  the 
same.  I  look  upon  the  two  words  you  mention  to 
serve  only  as  cloaks,  under  which  hypocrisy  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  cheat  the  world.  I  have  been 
of  that  opinion  ever  since  I  read  that  charming 
fellow  Mandevil." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Booth  ;  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  agree  with  Mandevil  neither,  who  hath 
represented  human  nature  in  a  picture  of  the 
highest  deformity.  He  hath  left  out  of  his  system 
the  best  passion  which  the  mind  can  possess,  and 
attempts  to  derive  the  effects  or  energies  of  that  pas- 
sion from  the  base  impulses  of  pride  or  fear.  Where- 
as it  is  as  certain  that  love  exists  in  the  mind  of  man 
as  that  its  opposite  hatred  doth  ;  and  the  same  reasons 
will  equally  prove  the  existence  of  the  one  as  the 
existence  of  the  other." 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I 
never  thought  much  about  the  matter.  This  I 
know,  that  when  I  read  Mandevil  I  thought  all  he 
said  was  true ;  and  I  have  been  often  told  that  he 
proves  religion  and  virtue  to  be  only  mere  names. 
However,  if  he  denies  there  is  any  such  thing  as  love, 
that  is  most  certainly  wrong. — I  am  afraid  I  can  give 
him  the  lie  myself." 

"  I  will  join  with  you,  madam,  in  that,"  answered 
Booth,  "  at  any  time." 

"  Will  you  join  with  me  ?  "  answered  she,  looking 
eagerly  at  him — "  O,  Mr.  Booth !  I  know  not  what 
I  was  going  to  say — What — Where  did  you  leave  off  1 
— I  would  not  interrupt  you — but  I  am  impatient  tc 
know  something." 

"  What,  madam  1"  cries  Booth:  "  if  I  can  give 
you  any  satisfaction — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  must  hear  all ;  I  would 
not  for  the  world  break  the  thread  of  your  story. 
Besides,  I  am  afraid  to  ask — Pray,  pray,  sir,  go  on." 

"  Well,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  think  I  was 
mentioning  the  extraordinary  acts  of  friendship  done 
me  by  captain  James  ;  nor  can  I  help  taking  notice 
of  the  almost  unparalleled  fidelity  of  poor  Atkinson 
(for  that  was  my  man's  name),  who  was  not  only 
constant  in  the  assiduity  of  his  attendance,  but  during 
the  time  of  my  danger  demonstrated  a  concern  for 
me  which  I  can  hardly  account  for,  as  my  prevailing 
on  his  captain  to  make  him  a  Serjeant  was  the  first 
favour  he  ever  received  at  my  hands,  and  this  did 
not  happen  till  I  was  almost  perfectly  recovered  of 
my  broken  leg.  Poor  fellow  '.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  extravagant  joy  his  halbert  gave  him  ;  I  remem- 
ber it  the  more  because  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  own  life  ;  for  it  was  upon  this  day  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  dear  Amelia,  after  a  long 
silence,  acquainting  me  that  she  was  out  of  all  danger 
from  her  lying-in. 

"  I  was  now  once  more  able  to  perform  my  duty  ; 
when  (so  unkind  was  the  fortune  of  war),  the  second 
time  I  mounted  the  guard,  I  received  a  violent  con- 
tusion from  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  I  was  felled 
to  the  ground,  where  I  lay  breathless  by  the  blow, 
till  honest  Atkinson  came  to  my  assistance,  and  con- 
veyed me  to  my  room,  where  a  surgeon  immediately 
attended  me. 

"  The  injury  I  had  now  received  was  much  more 
dangerous  in  rny  surgeon's  opinion  than  the  former ; 
it  caused  me  to  spit  blood,  and  was  attended  with  tt 
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fever,  and  other  bad  symptoms ;  so  that  very  fatal 
consequences  were  apprehended. 

"  In  this  situation,  the  image  of  my  Amelia  haunt- 
ed me  day  and  night;  and  the  apprehensions  of 
never  seeing  her  more  were  so  intolerable,  that  I  had 
thoughts  of  resigning  my  commission,  and  returning 
home,  weak  as  I  was,  that  I  might  have,  at  least,  -the 
satisfaction  of  dying  in  the  arms  of  my  love.  Captain 
James,  however,  persisted  in  dissuading  me  from  any 
such  resolution.  He  told  me  my  honour  was  too 
much  concerned,  attempted  to  raise  my  hopes  of 
recovery  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  but  chiefly  he 
prevailed  on  me  by  suggesting  that,  if  the  worst 
which  I  apprehended  should  happen,  it  was  much 
better  for  Amelia  that  she  should  be  absent  than 
present  in  so  melancholy  an  hour.  '  I  know,'  cried 
he,  '  the  extreme  joy  which  must  arise  in  you  from 
meeting  again  with  Amelia,  and  the  comfort  of  ex- 
piring in  her  arms  ;  but  consider  what  she  herself 
must  endure  upon  the  dreadful  occasion,  and  you 
would  not  wish  to  purchase  any  happiness  at  the 
price  of  so  much  pain  to  her.'  This  argument  at 
length  prevailed  on  me  ;  and  it  was  after  many  long 
debates  resolved  that  she  should  not  even  know  my 
present  condition  till  my  doom  either  for  life  or  death 
was  absolutely  fixed." 

"Oh!  Heavens',  how  great!  how  generous!" 
cried  Miss  Matthews.  "  Booth,  thou  art  a  noble 
fellow ;  and  I  scarce  think  there  is  a  woman  upon 
earth  worthy  so  exalted  a  passion." 

Booth  made  a  modest  answer  to  the  compliment 
which  Miss  Matthews  had  paid  him.  This  drew 
more  civilities  from  the  lady,  and  these  again  more 
acknowledgments ;  all  which  ire  shall  pass  by,  and 
proceed  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  matters  which  will  please  some  readers. 
"  Two  months  and  more  had  I  continued  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  sometimes  with  more  flattering,  and 
sometimes  with  more  alarming  symptoms  ;  when  one 
afternoon  poor  Atkinson  came  running  into  my  room, 
all  pale  and  out  of  breath,  and  begged  me  not  to  be 
surprised  at  his  news.  I  asked  him  eagerly  what 
was  the  matter,  and  if  it  was  anything  concerning 
Amelia  ?  I  had  scarce  uttered  the  dear  name 
when  she  herself  rushed  into  the  room,  and  ran  hastily 
to  me,  crying,  'Yes,  it  is,  it  is  your  Amelia  herself  1' 

"  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  describe,  and 
generally  so  dull  when  described,  as  scenes  of  ex- 
cessive tenderness." 

"  Can  you  think  so  t "  says  Miss  Matthews  ; 
"  surely  there  is  nothing  so  charming ! — O  !  Mr. 
Booth,  our  sex  is  d — ned  by  the  want  of  tenderness 
in  yours.  O,  were  they  all  like  you — certainly  no 
man  was  ever  your  equal." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  honour  me 
too  much. — But — well-^when  the  first  transports  of 
our  meeting  were  over,  Amelia  began  gently  to  chide 
me  for  having  concealed  my  illness  from  her ;  for,  in 
three  letters  which  I  had  writ  her  since  the  accident 
had  happened,  there  was  not  the  least  mention  of  it, 
or  any  hint  given  by  which  she  could  possibly  con- 
clude I  was  otherwise  than  in  perfect  health. "  And 
when  I  had  excused  myself,  by  assigning  the  true 
reason,  she  cried — '  O  Mr.  Booth !  and  do  you 
know  so  little  of  your  Amelia  as  to  think  I  could  or 
would  survive  you  1  Would  it  not  be  better  for  one 
dreadful  sight  to  break  my  heart  all  at  once  than  to 
break  it  by  degrees? — O  Billy!  can  anything  pay 

me  for  the  loss  of  this  embrace  1 ' But'l  ask  your 

pardon — how  ridiculous  doth  my  fondness  appear 
in  your  eyes ! " 


"  How  often,"  answered  she,  "  shall  I  assert  the 
contrary  1  What  would  you  have  me  say,  Mr. 
Booth  !  Shall  I  tell  you  I  envy  Mrs.  Booth  of  all  the 
women  in  the  world  1  would  you  believe  me  if  I  did  1 
I  hope  you — what  am  I  saying  t  Pray  make  no 
farther  apology,  but  go  on." 

"  After  a  scene,"  continued  he,  "  too  tender  to  be 
conceived  by  many,  Amelia  informed  me  that  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand  ac- 
quainting her  with  my  misfortune,  and  advising  her, 
if  she  ever  desired  to  see  me  more,  to  come  directly 
to  Gibraltar.  She  said  she  should  not  have  delayed 
a  moment  after  receiving  this  letter,  had  not  the 
same  ship  brought  her  one  from  me  written  with 
rather  more  than  usual  gaiety,  and  in  which  there 
was  not  the  least  mention  of  my  indisposition. 
This,  she  said,  greatly  puzzled  her  and  her  mother, 
and  the  worthy  divine  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
to  give  credit  to  my  letter,  and  to  impute  the  other  to  a 
species  of  wit  with  which  the  world  greatly  abounds. 
This  consists  entirely  in  doing  various  kinds  of  mis- 
chief to  our  fellow-creatures,  by  belying  one,  de- 
ceiving another,  exposing  a  third,  and  drawing  in  a 
fourth  to  expose  himself;  in  short,  by  making  some 
the  objects  of  laughter,  others  of  contempt ;  and  in- 
deed not  seldom  by  subjecting  them  to  very  great 
inconveniences,  perhaps  to  ruin,  for  the  sake  of  a 
jest. 

"  Mrs.  Harris  and  the  doctor  derived  the  letter 
from  this  species  of  wit.  Miss  Betty,  however,  was 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  advised  poor  Amelia  to 
apply  to  an  officer  whom  the  governor  had  sent  over 
in  the  same  ship,  by  whom  the  report  of  my  illness 
was  so  strongly  confirmed,  that  Amelia  immediately 
resolved  on  her  voyage. 

"  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  the  author  of 
this  letter,  but  not  the  least  trace  of  it  could  be  dis- 
covered. The  only  person  with  whom  I  lived  in 
any  great  intimacy  was  captain  James,  and  he, 
madam,  from  what  I  have  already  told  you,  you  will 
think  to  be  the  last  person  I  could  suspect ;  be- 
sides, he  declared  upon  his  honour  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  no  man's  honour  is,  I  be- 
lieve, more  sacred.  There  was  indeed  an  ensign  of 
another  regiment  who  knew  my  wife,  and  who  had 
sometimes  visited  me  in  my  illness ;  but  he  was  a 
very  unlikely  man  to  interest  himself  much  in  any 
affairs  which  did  not  concern  him  ;  and  he  too  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  of  it." 

"  And  did  you  never  discover  this  secret  V  cried 
Miss  Matthews. 

"  Never  to  this  day,"  answered  Booth. 

"  I  fancy,"  said  she,  "  I  could  give  a  shrewd 
guess.  What  so  likely  as  that  Mrs.  Booth,  when 
you  left  her,  should  have  given  her  foster-brother 
orders  to  send  her  word  of  whatever  befel  you? 
Yet  stay — that  could  not  be  neither  ;  for  then  she 
would  not  have  doubted  whether  she  should  leave 
dear  England  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  Xo,  it 
must  have  been  by  some  other  means  ; — yet  that  I 
own  appeared  extremely  natural  to  me ;  for  if  I  had 
been  left  by  such  a  husband  I  think  I  should  have 
pursued  the  same  method." 

"  No,  madam,"  cried  Booth,  "  it  must  have  been 
conveyed  by  some  other  channel ;  for  my  Amelia,  I 
am  certain,   was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  ; 
and  as  for  poor  Atkinson,  I  am  convinced  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  step  without  ac- 
quainting me.     Besides,  the  poor  fellow  had,  I  be- 
lieve, such  a  regard  for  my  wife,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  favours  she  hath  done  his  mother,  that  I  make  no 
j  doubt  he  was  highly  rejoiced  at  her  absence  from 
•  my  melancholy  scene.     Well,  whoever  writ  it   is  a 
j  matter  very  immaterial ;  yet,   as  it  seemed  so  odd 
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and  unaccountable  an  incident,  I  could  not  help 
mentioning  it. 

"From  the  time  of  Amelia's  arrival  nothing  re- 
markable happened  till  my  perfect  recovery,  unless 
I  should  observe  her  remarkable  behaviour,  so  full 
of  care  and  tenderness,  that  it  was  perhaps  without  a 
parallel." 

"  O  no,  Mr.  Booth,"  cries  the  lady ;  "  it  is  fully 
equalled,  I  am  sure,  by  your  gratitude.  There  is 
nothing,  I  believe,  so  rare  as  gratitude  in  your  sex, 
especially  in  husbands.  So  kind  a  remembrance  is, 
indeed,  more  than  a  return  to  such  an  obligation ; 
for  where  is  the  mighty  obligation  which  a  woman 
confers,  who,  being  possessed  of  an  inestimable 
jewel,  is  so  kind  to  herself  as  to  be  careful  and  ten- 
der of  it  1  I  do  not  say  this  to  lessen  your  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Booth.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  loves 
you  as  well  as  she  is  capable.  But  I  would  not 
have  you  think  so  meanly  of  our  sex  as  to  imagine 
there  are  not  a  thousand  women  susceptible  of  true 
tenderness  towards  a  meritorious  man.  Believe 
me,  Mr.  Booth,  if  I  had  received  such  an  account  of 
an  accident  having  happened  to  such  a  husband, 
a  mother  and  a  parson  would  not  have  held  me  a 
moment.  I  should  have  leaped  into  the  first  fishing- 
boat  I  could  have  found,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
winds  and  waves. — Oh !  there  is  no  true  tenderness 
but  in  a  woman  of  spirit.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood all  this  while  to  reflect  on  Mrs.  Booth.  I  am 
only  defending  the  cause  of  my  sex  ;  for,  upon  my 
soul,  such  compliments  to  a  wife  are  a  satire  on  all 
the  rest  of  womankind." 

"  Sure  you  jest,  Miss  Matthews,"  answered  Booth, 
with  a  smile  ;  "  however,  if  you  please,  I  will  pro- 
ceed in  my  story." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  captain,  continuing  his  story,  recounts  some  particulars 
which,  we  doubt  not,  to  many  good  people,  will  appear 

unnatural. 

"  I  WAS  no  sooner  recovered  from  my  indisposition 
than  Amelia  herself  fell  ill.  This,  I  am  afraid,  was 
occasioned  by  the  fatigues  which  I  could  not  pre- 
vent her  from  undergoing  on  my  account ;  for,  as  my 
disease  went  off  with  violent  sweats,  during  which 
the  surgeon  strictly  ordered  that  I  should  lie  by  my- 
self, my  Amelia  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
spend  many  hours  in  her  own  bed.  During  my 
restless  fits  she  would  sometimes  read  to  me  several 
hours  together ;  indeed  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  she  ever  quitted  my  bedside.  These  fatigues, 
added  to  the  uneasiness  of  her  mind,  overpowered 
her  weak  spirits,  and  threw  her  into  one  of  the 
worst  disorders  that  can  possibly  attend  a  woman  ; 
a  disorder  very  common  among  the  ladies,  and  our 
physicians  have  not  agreed  upon  its  name.  Some 
call  it  the  fever  on  the  spirits,  some  a  nervous  fever, 
some  the  vapours,  and  some  the  hysterics." 

"  O  say  no  more,"  cries  Miss  Matthews  ;  "  I  pity 
you,  I  pity  you  from  my  soul.  A  man  had  better 
be  plagued  with  all  the  curses  of  Egypt  than  with  a 
vapourish  wife." 

"  Pity  me !  madam,"  answered  Booth ;  "  pity 
rather  that  dear  creature  who,  from  her  love  and 
care  of  my  unworthy  self,  contracted  a  distemper, 
the  horrors  of  which  are  scarce  to  be  imagined.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  complication  of  all  diseases  to- 
gether, with  almost  madness  added  to  them.  In 
this  situation,  the  siege  being  at  an  end,  the  governor 
gave  me  leave  to  attend  my  wife  to  Montpelier,  the 
air  of  which  was  judged  to  be  most  likely  to  restore 
her  to  health.  Upon  this  occasion  she  wrote  to  her 
mother  to  desire  a  remittance,  and  set  forth  the 
melancholy  condition  of  her  health,  and  her  neces- 


sity for  money,  in  such  terms  as  would  have  touched 
any  bosom  not  void  of  humanity,  though  a  stranger 
to  the  unhappy  sufferer.  Her  sister  answered  it, 
and  I  believe  I  have  a  copy  of  the  answer  in  my 
pocket.  I  keep  it  by  me  as  a  curiosity,  and  you 
would  think  it  more  so  could  I  show  you  my 
Amelia's  letter."  He  then  searched  his  pocket-book, 
and  finding  the  letter  among  many  others,  he  read 
it  in  the  following  words  : 

"  '  DEAR  SISTER, — My  mamma,  being  much  disordered,  hath 
commanded  me  to  tell  you  she  is  both  shocked  and  surprised 
at  your  extraordinary  request,  or,  as  she  chooses  to  call  it, 
order  for  money.  You  know,  my  dear,  she  says  that  your 
marriage  with  this  red-coat  man  was  entirely  against  her  con- 
sent and  the  opinion  of  all  your  family  (I  am  sure  I  may 
here  include  myself  in  that  number)  ;  and  yet,  after  this  fatal 
act  of  disobedience,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  receive  you  as  her 
child ;  not,  however,  nor  are  you  so  to  understand  it,  as  the 
favourite  which  you  was  before.  She  forgave  you;  but  this 
was  as  a  Christian  and  a  parent ;  still  preserving,  in  her  own 
mind,  a  just  sense  of  your  disobedience,  and  a  just  resentment 
on  that  account.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  resentment, 
she  desires  you  to  remember  that,  when  you  a  second  time 
ventured  to  oppose  her  authority,  and  nothing  would  serve 
you  but  taking  a  ramble  (an  indecent  one,  1  can't  help  saying) 
after  your  fellow,  she  thought  fit  to  show  the  excess  of  a 
mother's  tenderness,  and  furnished  you  with  no  less  than  fifty 
pounds  for  your  foolish  voyage.  How  can  she,  then,  be  other- 
wise than  surprised  at  your  present  demand  ?  which,  should 
she  be  so  weak  to  comply  with,  she  must  expect  to  be  every 
month  repeated,  in  order  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  a 
young  rakish  officer.  You  say  she  will  compassionate  your 
sufferings;  yes,  surely  she  doth  greatly  compassionate  them, 
and  so  do  I  too,  though  you  was  neither  so  kind  nor  so  civil 
as  to  suppose  I  should.  But  I  forgive  all  your  slights  to  me, 
as  well  now  as  formerly.  Nay,  I  not  only  forgive,  but  I  pray 
daily  for  you.  But,  dear  sister,  what  could  you  expect  less 
than  what  hath  happened?  you  should  have  believed  your 
friends,  who  were  wiser  and  older  than  you.  I  do  not  here 
mean  myself,  though  I  own  I  am  eleven  months  and  some  odd 
weeks  your  superior ;  though,  had  I  been  younger,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  able  to  advise  you ;  for  wisdom  and  what 
some  may  call  beauty  do  not  always  go  together.  You  will  not 
be  offended  at  this ;  for  I  know,  in  your  heart,  you  have  always 
held  your  head  above  some  people,  whom,  perhaps,  other 
people  have  thought  better  of;  but  why  do  I  mention  what  I 
scorn  so  much  ?  No,  my  dear  sister,  Heaven  forbid  it  should 
ever  be  said  of  me  that  I  value  myself  upon  my  face — not  hut 
if  I  could  believe  men  perhaps — but  I  hate  and  despise  men 
— you  know  I  do,  my  dear,  and  I  wish  you  had  despised  them 
as  much;  hut  jacta  est  alea,  as  the  doctor  says.  You  are  to 
make  the  best  of  your  fortune — what  fortune,  I  mean,  my 
mamma  may  please  to  give  you,  for  you  know  all  is  in  her 
power.  Let  me  advise  you,  then,  to  bring  your  mind  to  your 
circumstances,  and  remember  (for  I  can't  help  writing  it,  as 
it  is  for  your  own  good)  the  vapours  are  a  distemper  which 
very  ill  become  a  knapsack.  Remember,  my  dear,  what  you 
have  done;  remember  what  my  mamma  hath  done ;  remember 
we  have  something  of  yours  to  keep,  and  do  not  consider  your- 
self as  an  only  child ;  no,  nor  as  a  favourite  child  ;  but  be 
pleased  to  remember,  dear  sister,  your  most  affectionate  sister, 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant,  E.  HARRIS.'  " 

"  O  brave  Miss  Betty!"  cried  Miss  Matthews  ; 
"  I  always  held  her  in  high  esteem  ;  but  I  protest, 
she  exceeds  even  what  I  could  have  expected  from 
her." 

"  This  letter,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  will 
believe,  was  an  excellent  cordial  for  my  poor  wife's 
spirits.  So  dreadful  indeed  was  the  effect  it  had 
upon  her,  that,  as  she  had  read  it  in  my  absence,  I 
found  her,  at  my  return  home,  in  the  most  violent 
fits ;  and  so  long  was  it  before  she  recovered  her 
senses,  that  I  despaired  of  that  blessed  event  ever 
happening  ;  and  my  own  senses  very  narrowly  es- 
caped from  being  sacrificed  to  my  despair.  How- 
ever, she  came  at  last  to  herself,  and  I  began  to  con- 
sider of  every  means  of  carrying  her  immediately  to 
Montpelier,  which  was  now  become  much  more 
necessary  than  before. 

"  Though  I  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  barbarity 
of  the  letter,  yet  I  apprehended  no  very  ill  conse- 
quence from  it ;  for,  as  it  was  believed  all  over  the 
army  that  I  had  married  a  great  fortune,  I  had  re- 
ceived offers  of  money,  if  I  wanted  it,  from  more 
than  one.  Indeed,  I  might  have  easily  carried  my 
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wife  to  Montpelier  at  any  time ;  but  she  was  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  voyage,  being  desirous  of  our 
returning  to  England,  as  I  had  leave  to  do  ;  and  she 
grew  daily  so  much  better,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  receipt  of  that  cursed — which  I  have  just  read 
to  you,  I  am  persuaded  she  might  have  been  able  to 
return  to  England  in  the  next  ship. 

"  Among  others  there  was  a  colonel  in  the  gar- 
rison who  had  not  only  offered  but  importuned  me 
to  receive  money  of  him  ;  I  now,  therefore,  repaired 
to  him  ;  and,  as  a  reason  for  altering  my  resolution, 
I  produced  the  letter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  true  state  of  my  affairs.  The 
colonel  read  the  letter,  shook  his  head,  and,  after 
some  silence,  said  he  was  sorry  I  had  refused  to 
accept  his  offer  before  ;  but  that  he  had  now  so 
ordered  matters,  and  disposed  of  his  money,  that 
he  had  not  a  shilling  left  to  spare  from  his  own  oc- 
casions. 

"  Answers  of  the  same  kind  I  had  from  several 
others,  but  not  one  penny  could  I  borrow  of  any  ; 
for  I  have  been  since  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
honest  colonel  was  not  content  with  denying  me 
himself,  but  took  effectual  means,  by  spreading  the 
secret  I  had  so  foolishly  trusted  him  with,  to  pre- 
vent me  from  succeeding  elsewhere  ;  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  men,  that  whoever  denies  himself  to  do 
you  a  favour  is  unwilling  that  it  should  be  done  to 
you  by  any  other. 

"  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  felt  that  dis- 
tress which  arises  from  the  want  of  money  ;  a  dis- 
tress very  dreadful  indeed  in  a  married  state  ;  for 
what  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  see  anything 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  a  beloved  creature, 
and  not  be  able  to  supply  it? 

"  Perhaps  you  may  wonder,  madam,  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  captain  James  on  this  occasion ; 
but  he  was  at  that  time  laid  up  at  Algiers  (whi- 
ther he  had  been  sent  by  the  governor)  in  a  fever. 
However,  he  returned  time  enough  to  supply  me, 
which  he  did  with  the  utmost  readiness  on  the  very 
first  mention  of  my  distress  ;  and  the  good  colonel, 
notwithstanding  his  having  disposed  of  his  money, 
discounted  the  captain's  draft.  You  see,  madam, 
an  instance  in  the  generous  behaviour  of  my  friend 
James,  how  false  are  all  universal  satires  against 
human  kind.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  the  world  ever  produced. 

"  But,  perhaps,  you  will  be  more  pleased  still 
with  the  extravagant  generosity  of  my  sergeant. 
The  day  before  the  return  of  Mr.  James,  the  poor 
fellow  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  begged 
I  would  not  be  offended  at  what  he  was  going  to 
mention.  He  then  pulled  a  purse  from  his  pocket, 
which  contained,  he  said,  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds, 
and  which  he  begged  me  to  accept, 'crying,  he  was 
sorry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  lend  me  whatever 
I  wanted.  I  was  so  struck  with  this  instance  of 
generosity  and  friendship  hi  such  a  person,  that  I 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pressing  me  a  second  time 
before  I  made  him  an  answer.  Indeed,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  how  he  came  to  be  worth  that  little  sum, 
and  no  less  at  his  being  acquainted  with  my  own  wants. 
In  both  which  points  he  presently  satisfied  me.  As 
to  the  first,  it  seems- he  had  plundered  a  Spanish  offi- 
cer of  fifteen  pistoles ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he  con- 
fessed he  had  it  from  my  wife's  maid,  who  had  over- 
beard  some  discourse  between  her  mistress  and  me. 
Indeed  people,  I  believe,  always  deceive  themselves, 
who  imagine  they  can  conceal  distressed  circum- 
stances from  their  servants;  for  these  are  always 
extremely  quicksighted  on  such  occasions." 

"  Good  Heavens  '."  cries  Miss  Matthews,  "  how 
astonishing  is  such  behaviour  in  so  low  a  fellow !" 


"  I  thought  so  myself,"  answered  Booth ;  "and  yet 
I  know  not,  on  a  more  strict  examination  into  the 
matter,  why  we  should  be  more  surprised  to  see 
greatness  of  mind  discover  itself  in  one  degree  or 
rank  of  life  than  in  another.  Love,  benevolence, 
or  what  you  will  please  to  call  it,  may  be  the  reign- 
ing passion  in  a  beggar  as  well  as  in  a  prince  ;  and 
wherever  it  is,  its  energies  will  be  the  same. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  we  often  com- 
pliment what  we  call  upper  life,  with  too  much 
injustice,  at  the  expense  of  the  lower.  As  it  is  no 
rare  thing  to  see  instances  which  degrade  human 
nature  in  persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  education, 
so  I  apprehend  that  examples  of  whatever  is  really 
great  and  good  have  been  sometimes  found  amongst 
those  who  have  wanted  all  such  advantages.  In 
reality,  palaces,  I  make  no  doubt,  do  sometimes  con- 
tain nothing  but  dreariness  and  darkness,  and  the 
sun  of  righteousness  hath  shone  forth  with  all  its 
glory  in  a  cottage.0  

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  story  of  Booth  continued. 
MR.  BOOTH  thus  went  on  : 

"  We  now  took  leave  of  the  garrison,  and,  having 
landed  at  Marseilles,  arrived  at  Montpelier,  without 
anything  happening  to  us  worth  remembrance,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  sea-sickness  of  poor  Amelia ;  but 
I  was  afterwards  well  repaid  for  the  terrors  which  it 
occasioned  me  by  the  good  consequences  which  at- 
tended it ;  for  I  believe  it  contributed  even  more 
than  the  air  of  Montpelier  to  the  perfect  re-esta- 
blishment of  her  health.' 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  cries 
Miss  Matthews,  "  but  you  never  satisfied  me  whether 
you  took  the  sergeant's  money.  You  have  made 
me  half  in  love  with  that  charming  fellow." 

"  How  can  you  imagine,  madam,"  answered  Booth, 
"  I  should  have  taken  from  a  poor  fellow  what  was 
of  so  little  consequence  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  so  much  to  himl  Perhaps,  now,  you  will  derive 
this  from  the  passion  of  pride." 

"  Indeed,"  says  she,  "  I  neither  derive  it  from 
the  passion  of  pride  nor  from  the  passion  of  folly  : 
but  methinks  you  should  have  accepted  the  offer, 
and  I  am  convinced  you  hurt  him  very  much  when 
you  refused  it.  But  pray  proceed  ia  your  story.'' 
Then  Booth  went  on  as  follows : 

"  As  Amelia  recovered  her  health  and  spirits  daily, 
we  began  to  pass  our  time  very  pleasantly  at  Mout- 
pelier ;  for  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  French  will 
acknowledge  that  they  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world  to  live  amongst  for  a  little  while.  In  some 
countries  it.  is  almost  as  easy  to  get  a  good  estate  as 
a  good  acquaintance.  In  England,  particularly, 
acquaintance  is  of  almost  as  slow  growth  as  an  oak  ; 
so  that  the  age  of  man  scarce  suffices  to  bring  it  to 
any  perfection,  and  families  seldom  contract  any 
great  intimacy  till  the  third,  or  at  least  the  second 
generation.  So  shy  indeed  are  we  English  of  letting 
a  stranger  into  our  houses,  that  one  would  imagine 
we  regarded  all  such  as  thieves.  Now  the  French 
are  the  very  reverse.  Being  a  stranger  among  them 
entitles  you  to  the  better  place,  and  to  the  greater 
degree  of  civility ;  and  if  you  wear  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  they  never  suspect  you  are  not 
one.  Their  friendship  indeed  seldom  extends  as 
far  as  their  purse ;  nor  is  such  friendship  usual  in 
other  countries.  To  say  the  truth,  politeness  carries 
friendship  far  enough  in  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
life,  and  those  who  want  this  accomplishment  rarely 
make  amends  for  it  by  their  sincerity;  for  bluntness, 
or  rather  rudeness,  as  it  commonly  deserves  to  be 
called,  is  not  always  so  much  a  mark  of  honesty  aa 
it  is  taken  to  be. 
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"  The  day  after  our  arrival  we  became  acquainted 
with  Mons.  Bagillard.  He  was  a  Frenchman  oi 
great  wit  and  vivacity,  with  a  greater  share  of  learn- 
ing than  gentlemen  are  usually  possessed  of.  As  he 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  us,  we  were  imme- 
diately acquainted,  and  I  liked  his  conversation  so 
well  that  I  never  thought  I  had  too  much  of  his  com- 
pany. Indeed,  I  spent  so  much  of  my  time  witn 
him,  that  Amelia  (I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to 
mention  it)  grew  uneasy  at  our  familiarity,  and  com- 
plained of  my  heing  too  little  with  her,  from  my 
violent  fondness  for  my  new  acquaintance  ;  for,  our 
conversation  turning  chiefly  upon  books,  and  prin- 
cipally Latin  ones  (for  we  read  several  of  the  classics 
together),  she  could  have  but  little  entertainment 
by  being  with  us.  When  my  wife  had  once  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  she  was  deprived  of  my  company 
by  M.  Bagillard,  it  was  impossible  to  change  her 
opinion ;  and,  though  I  now  spent  more  of  my  time 
with  her  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  she  still  grew 
more  and  more  dissatisfied,  till  at  last  she  very  ear- 
nestly desired  me  to  quit  my  lodgingsa  and  insisted 
upon  it  with  more  vehemence  than  I  had  ever  known 
her  express  before.  To  say  the  truth,  if  that  excellent 
woman  could  ever  be  thought  unreasonable,  I 
thought  she  was  so  on  this  occasion. 

"  But  in  what  light  soever  her  desires  appeared 
to  me,  as  they  manifestly  arose  from  an  affection  of 
which  I  had  daily  the  most  endearing  proofs,  I  re- 
solved to  comply  with  her,  and  accordingly  removed 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  town  ;  for  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  can  have  but  little  love  for  the  person  whom 
we  will  never  indulge  in  an  unreasonable  demand. 
Indeed,  I  was  under  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  Mons. 
Bagillard ;  for,  as  I  could  not  possibly  communicate 
to  him  the  true  reason  for  quitting  my  lodgings,  so 
I  found  it  as  difficult  to  deceive  him  by  a  counterfeit 
one ;  besides,  I  was  apprehensive  I  should  have  little 
less  of  his  company  than  before.  I  could,  indeed, 
have  avoided  this  dilemma  by  leaving  Montpelier, 
for  Amelia  had  perfectly  recovered  her  health  ;  but 
I  had  faithfully  promised  Captain  James  to  wait  his 
return  from  Italy,  whither  he  was  gone  some  time 
before  from  Gibraltar ;  nor  was  it  proper  for  Amelia 
to  take  any  long  journey,  she  being  now  near  six 
months  gone  with  child. 

"  This  difficulty,  however,  proved  to  be  less  than  I 
had  imagined  it ;  for  my  French  friend,  whether 
he  suspected  anything  from  my  wife's  behaviour, 
though  she  never,  as  I  observed,  showed  him  the 
least  incivility,  became  suddenly  as  cold  on  his  side. 
After  our  leaving  the  lodgings  he  never  made  above 
two  or  three  formal  visits ;  indeed  his  time  was 
soon  after  entirely  taken  up  by  an  intrigue  with  a 
certain  countess,  which  blazed  all  over  Montpelier. 

"  We  had  not  been  long  in  our  new  apartments 
before  an  English  officer  arrived  at  Montpelier,  and 
came  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  us.  This 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Bath,  was  of  the  rank 
of  a  major,  and  had  so  much  singularity  in  his  cha- 
racter, that,  perhaps,  you  never  heard  of  any  like 
him.  He  was  far  from  having  any  of  those  bookish 
qualifications  which  had  before  caused  my  Amelia's 
disquiet.  It  is  true,  his  discourses  generally  turned 
on  matters  of  no  feminine  kind  ;  war  and  martial 
exploits  being  the  ordinary  topics  of  his  conversa- 
tion :  however,  as  he  had  a  sister  with  whom  Amelia 
was  greatly  pleased,  an  intimacy  presently  grew  be- 
tween us,  and  we  four  lived  in  one  family. 

"  The  major  was  a  great  dealer  in  the  marvellous, 
and  was  constantly  the  little  hero  of  his  own  tale. 
This  made  him  very  entertaining  to  Amelia,  who, 
of  all  persons  in  the  world,  hath  the  truest  taste  and 
enjoyment  of  the  ridiculous ;  for,  whilst  no  one 


sooner  discovers  it  in  the  character  of  another,  no 
one  so  well  conceals  her  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
ridiculous  person.  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  sen- 
timent of  hers  on  this  head,  as  I  think  it  doth  her 
great  honour.  '  If  I  had  the  same  neglect,"  said 
she,  '  for  ridiculous  people  with  the  generality  of 
the  world,  I  should  rather  think  them  the  objects  of 
tears  than  laughter ;  but,  in  reality,  I  have  known 
several  who,  in  some  parts  of  their  characters,  have 
been  extremely  ridiculous,  in  others  have  been  al- 
together as  amiable.  For  instance,'  said  she,  '  here 
is  the  major,  who  tells  us  of  many  things  which  he 
hath  never  seen,  and  of  others  which  he  hath  never 
done,  and  both  in  the  most  extravagant  excess  ;  and 
yet  how  amiable  is  his  behaviour  to  his  poor  sister, 
whom  he  hath  not  only  brought  over  hither,  for  her 
health,  at  his  own  expense,  but  is  come  to  bear  her 
company.'  I  believe,  madam,  I  repeat  her  very 
words ;  for  I  am  very  apt  to  remember  what  she 
says. 

"  You  will  easily  believe,  from  a  circumstance  I 
have  just  mentioned  in  the  major's  favour,  especially 
when  I  have  told  you  that  his  sister  was  one  of  the 
best  of  girls,  that  it  was  entirely  necessary  to  hide 
from  her  all  kind  of  laughter  at  any  part  of  her 
brother's  behaviour.  To  say  the  truth,  this  was 
easy  enough  to  do  ;  for  the  poor  girl  was  so  blinded 
with  love  and  gratitude,  and  so  highly  honoured 
and  reverenced  her  brother,  that  she  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  world 
capable  of  laughing  at  him. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  certain  she  never  made  the  least 
discovery  of  our  ridicule ;  for  I  am  well  convinced 
she  would  have  resented  it :  for,  besides  the  love  she 
bore  her  brother,  she  had  a  little  family  pride,  which 
would  sometimes  appear.  To  say  the  truth,  if  she 
had  any  fault,  it  was  that  of  vanity,  but  she  was  a 
very  good  girl  upon  the  whole ;  and  none  of  us  are 
entirely  free  from  faults." 

"  You  are  a  good-naturea  ^  low,  Will,"  answered 
Miss  Matthews ;  "  but  vanity  is  a  fault  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  a  woman,  and  often  the  occasion  of 
many  others." 

To  this  Booth  made  n"  answer,  but  continued  his 
story. 

;<  In  this  company  we  passed  two  or  three  months 
very  agreeably,  till  the  major  and  I  both  betook 
ourselves  to  our  several  nurseries ;  my  wife  being 
brought  to  bed  of  a  girl,  and  Miss  Bath  confined  to 
her  chamber  by  a  surfeit,  which  had  like  to  have 
occasioned  her  death." 

Here  Miss  Matthews  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  of 
which  when  Booth  asked  the  reason,  she  said  she 
could  not  forbear  at  the  thoughts  of  two  such  nurses. 
"  And  did  you  really,"  says  she,  "  make  your  wife's 
caudle  yourself." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  did  ;  and  do  you 
think  that  so  extraordinary  1" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  answered  she ;  "  I  thought  the  best 
husbands  had  looked  on  their  Avives'  lying-in  as  a 
time  of  festival  and  jollity.  What !  did  you  not  even 
jet  drunk  in  the  time  of  your  wife's  delivery  t  tell 
me  honestly  how  you  employed  yourself  at  this 
time." 

"  Why,  then,  honestly,"  replied  he,  "  and  in  de- 
fiance of  your  laughter,  I  lay  behind  her  bolster,  and 
supported  her  in  my  arms ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I 
believe  I  felt  more  pain  in  my  mind  than  she  under- 
went in  her  body.  And  now  answer  me  as  honestly : 
Do  you  really  think  it  a  proper  time  of  mirth,  when 
the  creature  one  loves  to  distraction  is  undergoing 
the  most  racking  torments,  as  well  as  in  the  most 

imminent  danger  1  and but  I  need  not  express 

any  more  tender  circumstances." 
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"  I  am  to  answer  honestly,1'  cried  she.  "  Yes, 
and  sincerely,"  cries  Booth.  ""Why,  then,  honestly 
and  sincerely,"  says  she,  "  may  I  never  see  heaven 
if  1  don't  think  you  an  angel  of  a  man!" 

"Nay,  madam,"  answered  Booth, — "  but,  indeed, 
you  do  me  too  much  honour  ;  there  are  many  such 
husbands.  Nay,  have  we  not  an  example  of  the  like 
tenderness  in  the  major  1  though  as  to  him,  I  believe, 
I  shall  make  you  laugh.  "While  my  wife  lay  in, 
Miss  Bath  being  extremely  ill,  I  went  one  day  to  the 
door  of  her  apartment,  to  inquire  after  her  health, 
as  well  as  for  the  major,  whom  I  had  not  seen  dur- 
ing a  whole  week.  I  knocked  softly  at  the  door, 
and  being  bid  to  open  it,  I  found  the  major  in 
•  his  sister's  ante-chamber  warming  her  posset.  His 
dress  was  certainly  whimsical  enough,  having  on 
a  woman's  bedgown  and  a  very  dirty  flannel  night- 
cap, which,  being  added  to  a  very  odd  person  (for 
he  is  a  very  awkward  thin  man,  near  seven  feet 
high),  might  have  formed,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
men,  a  very  proper  object  of  laughter.  The  major 
started  from  his  seat  at  my  entering  into  the  room, 
and,  with  much  emotion  and  a  great  oath,  cried  out, 
'  Is  it  you,  sir  ?'  I  then  inquired  after  his  and  his 
sister's  health.  He  answered,  that  his  sister  was 
better,  and  he  was  very  well,  '  though  I  did  not  ex- 
pect, sir,"  cried  he,  with  not  a  little  confusion,  « to 
be  seen  by  you  in  this  situation.'  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  impossible  he  could  appear  in  a  situation 
more  becoming  his  character.  '  You  do  not  V  an- 
swered he.  '  By  G —  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  that  opinion ;  but,  I  believe,  sir,  however  my 
weakness  may  prevail  on  me  to  descend  from  it,  no 
man  can  be  more  conscious  of  his  own  dignity  than 
myself.'  His  sister  then  called  to  him  from  an  inner 
room  ;  upon  which  he  rang  the  bell  for  her  servant, 
and  then,  after  a  stride  or  two  across  the  room,  he 
said,  with  an  elated  aspect,  «  I  would  not  have  you 
think,  Mr.  Booth,  because  you  have  caught  me  in 
this  deshabille,  by  coming  upon  me  a  little  too 
abruptly — I  cannot  help  saying  a  little  too  abruptly — 
that  I  am  my  sister's  nurse.  I  know  better  what  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  I  have  shown  it  in 
a  line  of  battle.  I  think  I  have  made  a  figure  there,  Mr. 
Booth,  and  becoming  my  character ;  by  G —  I  ought 
not  to  be  despised  too  much  if  my  nature  is  not  totally 
without  its  weaknesses.'  He  uttered  this,  and  some 
more  of  the  same  kind,  with  great  majesty,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  dignity.  Indeed,  he  used  some  hard  words 
that  I  did  not  understand ;  for  all  his  words  are  not 
to  be  found  in  a  dictionary.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
could  not  easily  refrain  from  laughter ;  however,  I 
conquered  myself,  and  soon  after  retired  from  him, 
astonished  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  possess 
true  goodness,  and  be  at  the  same  time  ashamed  of 
it. 

"  But,  if  I  was  surprised  at  what  had  passed  at  this 
visit,  how  much  more  was  I  surprised  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  very  early  to  my  chamber,'  and 
told  me  he  had  not  been  able  to  sle'ep  one  wink  at 
what  had  passed  between  us !  «  There  were  some 
words  of  yours,'  says  he,  «  which  must  be  further 
explained  before  we  part.  You  told  me,  sir,  when 
you  found  me  in  that  situation,  which  I  cannot  bear 
to  recollect,  that  you  thought  I  could  not  appear  in 
one  more  becoming  my  character ;  these  were  the 
words — I  shall  never  forget  them.  Do  you  imagine 
that  there  is  any  of  the  dignity  of  a  man  wanting  in 
my  character  1  do  you  think  that  I  have,  during  my 
sister's  illness,  behaved  with  a  weakness  that  savours 
too  much  of  effeminacy !  I  know  how  much  it  is 
beneath  a  man  to  whine  and  whimper  about  a  trifling 
girl  as  well  as  you  or  any  man ;  and,  if  my  sister  had 
died,  I  should  have  behaved  like  a  man  on  the  occa- 


sion.    I  would  not  have  you  think  I  confined  my  - 
self  from  company  merely  upon  her  account.     I  was 
very  much  disordered  myself.     And  when  you  sur- 
prised me  in  that  situation — I  repeat  again,  in  that 
situation,  her  nurse  had  not  left  the  room  three  mi- 
nutes, and  I  was  blowing  the  fire  for  fear  it  should 
have  gone  out." — In  this  manner  he  ran  on  almost  a 
quarter   of  an  hour  before  he  would  suffer  me  to 
speak.     At  last,  looking  stedfastly  in  his  face,  I  asked 
him  if  I  must  conclude  that  he  was  in  earnest  t   '  In 
earnest '.'    says   he,    repeating   my  words,    '  do  you 
then  take  my  character  for  a  jest  V — Lookee,  sir,  said 
I,  very  gravely,  I  think  we  know  one  another  very 
well ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  you  should  im- 
pute it  to  fear  when  I  tell  you  I  was  so  far  from  in- 
tending to  affront  you,  that  I  meant  you  one  of  the 
highest  compliments.     Tenderness  for  women  is  so 
far  from  lessening,  that  it  proves  a  true  manly  cha- 
racter.    The  manly  Brutus  showed  the  utmost  ten- 
derness to  his  Portia  ;  and  the  great  king  of  Sweden, 
the  bravest,  and  even  fiercest  of  men,   shut  himself 
up  three  whole  days  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and 
would  see  no  company,  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
sister.     At  these  words  I  saw  his   features  soften ; 
and  he  cried  out,   '  D — n  me,  4  admire  the  king  of 
Sweden  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  ;  and  he  is  a 
rascal  that  is  ashamed  of  doing  anything  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  did. — And  yet,  if  any  king  of  Sweden 
in  France  was  to  tell  me  that  his  sister  had  more 
merit  than  mine,  by  G —  I'd  knock  his  brains  about 
his  ears.     Poor  little  Betsey !  she  is  the  honestest, 
worthiest   girl   that    ever   was   born.      Heaven   be 
praised,  she  is  recovered ;  for,   if  I  had  lost  her,  I 
never  should  have   enjoyed  another  happy  moment.' 
In  this  manner  he  ran  on  some  time,   till  the  tears 
began  to  overflow  ;   which  when  he  perceived,  he 
stopped ;  perhaps  he  was  unable  to  go  on ;   for  he 
seemed  almost  choked :   after  a  short  silence,  how- 
ever, having  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  he 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  cried,  '  I  am  ashamed  you 
should  see  this,   Mr.  Booth ;  but  d — n  me,  nature 
will  get  the  better  of  dignity.'     I  now  comforted  him 
with  the  example  of  Xerxes,   as  I  had  before   done 
with  that  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  soon  after  we 
sat  down  to  breakfast  together  with  much  cordial 
friendship  ;  for  I  assure  you,  with  all  his  oddity,  there 
is  not  a  better-natured  man  in  the  world  than  the 
major." 

'  Good-natured,  indeed  !"  cries  Miss  Matthews, 
with  great  scorn.  "  A  fool !  how  can  you  mention 
such  a  fellow  with  commendation  t" 

Booth  spoke  as  much  as  he  could  in  defence  of  his 
friend  ;  indeed,  he  had  represented  him  in  as  favour- 
able a  light  as  possible,  and  had  particularly  left  out 
those  hard  words  with  which,  as  he  hath  observed  a 
little  before,  the  major  interlarded  his  discourse. 
Booth  then  proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Containing  very  extraordinary  matters. 
"  Miss  BATH,"  continued  Booth,  "  now  recovered 
so  fast,  that  she  was  abroad  as  soon  as  my  wife.  Our 
little  partie  quarree  began  to  grow  agreeable  again ; 
and  we  mixed  with  the  company  of  the  place  more 
than  we  had  done  before.  Mons.  Bagillard  now 
again  renewed  his  intimacy,  for  the  countess,  his  mis- 
trtss,  was  gone  to  Paris  ;  at  which  my  wife,  at  first, 
showed  no  dissatifaction ;  and  I  imagined  that,  as 
she  had  a  friend  and  companion  of  her  own  sex  (for 
Miss  Bath  and  she  had  contracted  the  highest  fond- 
ness for  each  other),  that  she  would  the  less  miss 
my  company.  However,  I  was  disappointed  in  this 
expectation ;  for  she  soon  began  to  express  her  former 
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^uneasiness,  and  her  impatience  for  the  arrival  of 
'Captain  James,  that  we  might  entirely  quit  Mont- 
pelier. 

"  I  could  not  avoid  conceiving  some  little  dis- 
pleasure at  this  humour  of  my  wife,  which  I  was 
forced  to  think  a  little  unreasonable." — "  A  little,  do 
you  call  itV  says  Miss  Matthews :  "  Good  Heavens ! 
what  a  husband  are  you!" — "  How  little  worthy," 
answered  he,  "  you  will  say  hereafter,  of  such  a  wife 
as  my  Amelia.  One  day,  as  we  were  sitting  together, 
I  heard  a  violent  scream ;  upon  which  my  wife,  start- 
ing up,  cried  out,  '  Sure  that 's  Miss  Bath's  voice  ;' 
and  immediately  ran  towards  the  chamber  whence  it 
proceeded.  I  followed  her ;  and  when  we  arrived, 
we  there  beheld  the  most  shocking  sight  imaginable ; 
Miss  Bath  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  major  all 
T)loody  kneeling  by  her,  and  roaring  out  for  assistance. 
Amelia,  though  she  was  herself  in  little  better  con- 
dition than  her  friend,  ran  hastily  to  her,  bared  her 
neck,  and  attempted  to  loosen  her  stays,  while  I  ran 
up  and  down,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  calling  for 
water  and  cordials,  and  despatching  several  servants 
one  after  another  for  doctors  and  surgeons. 

"  Water,  cordials,  and  all  necessary  implements 
being  brought,  Miss  Bath  was  at  length  recovered, 
and  placed  in  her  chair,  when  the  major  seated 
himself  by  her.  And  now,  the  young  lady  being 
restored  to  life,  the  major,  who,  till  then,  had  en- 
gaged as  little  of  his  own  as  of  any  other  person's 
attention,  became  the  object  of  all  our  considerations, 
especially  his  poor  sister's,  who  had  no  sooner  re- 
covered sufficient  strength  than  she  began  to  lament 
her  brother,  crying  out  that  he  was  killed ;  and 
bitterly  bewailing  her  fate,  in  having  revived  from 
her  swoon  to  behold  so  dreadful  a  spectacle.  While 
Amelia  applied  herself  to  soothe  the  agonies  of  her 
friend,  I  began  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
major,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  a  surgeon,  who 
now  arrived.  The  major  declared,  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, that  he  did  not  apprehend  his  wound  to  be 
in  the  least  dangerous,  and  therefore  begged  his  sister 
to  be  comforted,  saying  he  was  convinced  the 
surgeon  would  soon  give  her  the  same  assurance ; 
but  that  good  man  was  not  so  liberal  of  assurances 
as  the  major  had  expected ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
probed  the  wound  he  afforded  no  more  than  hopes, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  very  ugly  wound  ;  but  added, 
by  way  of  consolation,  that  he  had  cured  many 
much  worse. 

"  When  the  major  was  dressed  his  sister  seemed  to 
possess  his  whole  thoughts,  and  all  his  care  was  to 
relieve  her  grief.  He  solemnly  protested  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  flesh-wound,  and  not  very  deep,  nor 
could,  as  he  apprehended,  be  in  the  least  dangerous ; 
and  as  for  the  cold  expressions  of  the  surgeon,  he 
very  well  accounted  for  them  from  a  motive  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mentioned.  From  these  declarations 
of  her  brother,  and  the  interposition  of  her  friends, 
and,  above  all,  I  believe,  from  that  vast  vent  which 
she  had  given  to  her  fright,  Miss  Bath  seemed  a 
little  pacified  :  Amelia,  therefore,  at  last  prevailed  ; 
and,  as  terror  abated,  curiosity  became  the  superior 
passion.  I  therefore  now  began  to  inquire  what 
had  occasioned  that  accident  whence  all  the  uproar 
arose. 

"  The  major  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  looking 
very  kindly  at  me,  said,  '  My  dear  Mr.  Booth,  I 
must  begin  by  asking  your  pardon  ;  for  I  have  done 
you  an  injury  for  which  nothing  but  the  height  of 
friendship  in  me  can  be  an  excuse ;  and  therefore 
nothing  but  the  height  of  friendship  in  you  can  for- 
give.' This  preamble,  madam,  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve, greatly  alarmed  all  the  company,  but  espe- 
cially me.  I  answered,  Dear  major,  I  forgive  you, 


let  it  be  what  it  will ;  but  what  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  done  to  injure  me  1  '  That,'  replied  he,  '  which 
I  am  convinced  a  man  of  your  honour  and  dignity 
of  nature,  by  G — ,  must  conclude  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  injuries.  I  have  taken  out  of  your  own 
hands  the  doing  yourself  justice.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  killed  the  man  who  hath  injured  your  honour. 
I  mean  that  villain  Bagillard — but  I  cannot  proceed ; 
for  you,  madam,'  said  he  to  my  wife,  '  are  concerned, 
and  I  know  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  your  sex.' 
Amelia,  I  observed,  turned  pale  at  these  words,  but 
eagerly  begged  him  to  proceed.  '  Nay,  madam,' 
answered  he,  '  if  I  am  commanded  by  a  lady,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  dignity  to  obey.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
tell  us  that  Bagillard  had  rallied  him  upon  a  sup- 
position that  he  was  pursuing  my  wife  with  a  view 
of  gallantry ;  telling  him  that  he  could  never  suc- 
ceed ;  giving  hints  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  he 
should  have  succeeded  himself;  and  ending  with 
calling  my  poor  Amelia  an  accomplished  prude  ; 
upon  which  the  major  gave  Bagillard  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  both  immediately  drew  their  swords. 

"  The  major  had  scarce  ended  his  speech  when 
a  servant  came  into  the  room,  and  told  me  there  was 
a  friar  below  who  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  great 
haste.  I  shook  the  major  by  the  hand,  and  told 
him  I  not  only  forgave  him,  but  was  extremely 
obliged  to  his  friendship;  and  then,  going  to  the 
friar,  I  found  that  he  was  Bagillard' s  confessor,  from 
whom  he  came  to  me,  with  an  earnest  desire  of  see- 
ing me,  that  he  might  ask  my  pardon  and  receive 
my  forgiveness  before  he  died  for  the  injury  he 
had  intended  me.  My  wife  at  first  opposed  my 
going,  from  some  sudden  fears  on  my  account ;  but 
when  she  was  convinced  they  were  groundless  she 
consented. 

"  I  found  Bagillard  in  his  bed ;  for  the  major's 
sword  had  passed  up  to  the  very  hilt  through  his 
body.  After  having  very  earnestly  asked  my  par- 
don, he  made  me  many  compliments  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  woman  who,  joined  to  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  was  mistress  of  the  most  impregnable  vir- 
tue ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  acknowledged  the  ve- 
hemence as  well  as  ill  success  of  his  attempts ;  and, 
to  make  Amelia's  virtue  appear  the  brighter,  his 
vanity  was  so  predominant  he  could  not  forbear 
running  over  the  names  of  several  women  of  fashion 
who  had  yielded  to  his  passion,  which,  he  said,  had 
never  raged  so  violently  for  any  other  as  for  my  poor 
Amelia ;  and  that  this  violence,  which  he  had  found 
wholly  unconquerable,  he  hoped  would  procure  his 
pardon  at  my  hands.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
what  I  said  on  the  occasion.  I  assured  him  of  my 
entire  forgiveness ;  and  so  we  parted.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  afterwards  thought  myself  almost  obliged  to 
him  for  a  meeting  with  Amelia  the  most  luxuriously 
delicate  that  can  be  imagined. 

"  I  now  ran  to  my  wife,  whom  I  embraced  with 
raptures  of  love  and  tenderness.  When  the  first 
torrent  of  these  was  a  little  abated,  '  Confess  to  me, 
my  dear,'  said  she,  '  could  your  goodness  prevent 
you  from  thinking  me  a  little  unreasonable  in  ex- 
pressing so  much  uneasiness  at  the  loss  of  your  com- 
pany, while  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  thoughts 
of  your  being  so  well  entertained  1  I  know  you  must ; 
and  then  consider  what  I  must  have  felt,  while  I 
knew  I  was  daily  lessening  myself  in  your  esteem, 
and  forced  into  a  conduct  which  I  was  sensible  must 
appear  to  you,  who  was  ignorant  of  my  motive,  to 
be  mean,  vulgar,  and  selfish.  And  yet,  what  other 
course  had  I  to  take  with  a  man  whom  no  denial, 
no  scorn  could  abash  T  But,  if  this  was  a  cruel  task, 
how  much  more  wretched  still  was  the  constraint  I 
was  obliged  to  wear  in  his  presence  before  you,  to 
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show  outward  civility  to  the  man  whom  my  sou 
detested,  for  fear  of  any  fatal  consequence  from  your 
suspicion  ;  and  this  too  while  I  was  afraid  he  wouk 
construe  it  to  be  an  encouragement  t  Do  you  no 
pity  your  poor  Amelia  when  you  reflect  on  her  situa- 
tion 1*  '  Pity !'  cried  I ;  '  my  love  !  is  pity  an  ade- 
quate expression  for  esteem,  for  adoration!  But 
how,  my  love,  could  he  carry  this  on  so  secretly  t — 03 
letters  1*  *  O  no,  he  offered  me  many ;  but  I  never 
would  receive  but  one,  and  that  I  returned  him 
Good  G — !  I  would  not  have  such  a  letter  in  my 
possession  for  the  universe  ;  I  thought  my  eyes  con- 
taminated with  reading  it.*"  "O  brave!"  crie<3 
Miss  Matthews  ;  "  heroic,  I  protest. 

"  '  Had  I  a  wish  that  did  not  bear 
The  stamp  and  image  of  my  dear, 
I  'd  pierce  my  heart  through  ev'ry  vein. 
And  die  to  let  it  out  again.'  ' ' 

"And  can  you  really,"  cried  he,  "laugh  at  so 
much  tenderness  t"  "  I  laugh  at  tenderness  !  O, 
Mr.  Booth ! "  answered  she,  "  thou  knowest  but 
little  of  Calista."  "  I  thought  formerly,"  cried  he, 
"  I  knew  a  great  deal,  and  thought  you,  of  all  wo- 
men in  the  world,  to  have  the  greatest of  all 

women!"  "Take  care,  Mr.  Booth,"  said  she. 
"  By  Heaven  !  if  you  thought  so,  you  thought  truly. 
But  what  is  the  object  of  my  tenderness — such  an 

object  as "    "  Well,  madam,"  says  he,   "  I  hope 

you  will  find  one."  "  I  thank  you*  for  that  hope, 
however,"  says  she,  "  cold  as  it  is.  But  pray  go  on 
with  your  story  ;"  which  command  he  immediately 
obeyed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Containing  a  letter  of  a  very  curious  kind. 
"  THE  major's  wound,"  continued  Booth,  "was 
really  as  slight  as  he  believed  it ;  so  that  in  a  very 
few  days  he  was  perfectly  well ;  nor  was  Bagillard, 
ithough  run  through  the  body,  long  apprehended  to 
be  in  any  danger  of  his  life.  The  major  then  took 
me  aside,  and,  wishing  me  heartily  joy  of  Bagillard's 
recovery,  told  me  I  should  now,  by  the  gift  (as  it 
•were)  of  Heaven,  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  my- 
self justice.  I  answered  I  could  not  think  of  a'ny 
such  thing ;  for  that  when  I  imagined  he  was  on  his 
death-bed  I  had  heartily  and  sincerely  forgiven  him. 
Ar  ery  right,'  replied  the  major,  '  and  consistent 
with  your  honour,  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed ; 
jut  that  forgiveness  was  only  conditional,  and  is 
revoked  by  his  recovery.'  I  told  him  I  could  not 
possibly  revoke  it ;  for  that  my  anger  was  really 
?one. — '  What  hath  anger,'  cried  he,  '  to  do  with 
the  matter  1  the  dignity  of  my  nature  hath  been  al- 
ways my  reason  for  drawing  my  sword  ;  and  when 
Jiat  is  concerned  I  can  as  readily  fight  with  the 
man  I  love  as  with  the  man  I  hate.' — I  will  not  tire 
you  with  the  repetition  of  the  whole  argument,  in 
tvhich  the  major  did  not  prevail ;  and  I  really  be- 
ieve  I  sunk  a  little  in  his  esteem  upon  that  account, 
ill  captain  James,  who  arrived  soon  after,  again 
jerfectly  reinstated  me  in  his  favour. 

"  When  the  captain  was  come  there  remained  no 
:ause  of  our  longer  stay  at  Montpelier  ;  for,  as  to 
ny  wife,  she  was  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  I 
lad  ever  known  her ;  and  Miss  Bath  had  not  only 
•ecovered  her  health  but  her  bloom,  and  from  a 
>ale  skeleton  was  become  a  plump,  handsome  young 
voman.  James  was  again  my  cashier ;  for,  far  from 
eceiving  any  remittance,  it  was  now  a  long  time 
ince  I  had  received  any  letter  from  England,  though 
K>th  myself  and  my  dear  Amelia  had  written  several, 
toth  to  my  mother  and  sister ;  and  now,  at  our  de- 
•arture  from  Montpelier,  I  bethought  myself  of 


writing  to  my  good  friend  the  doctor,  acquainting 
him  with  our  journey  to  Paris,  whither  I  desired  he 
would  direct  his  answer. 

"At  Paris  we  all  arrived  without  encountering 
any  adventure  on  the  road  worth  relating  ;  nor  did 
anything  of  consequence  happen  here  during  the 
first  fortnight ;  for,  as  you  know  neither  captain 
James  nor  Miss  Bath,  it  is  scarce  worth  telling  you 
that  an  affection,  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  mar- 
riage, began  now  to  appear  between  them,  in  which 
it  may  appear  odd  to  you  that  I  made  the  first  disco- 
very of  the  lady's  flame,  and  my  wife  of  the  captain's. 

"  The  seventeenth  day  after  our  arrival  at  Paris 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  doctor,  which  I  have  in 
my  pocket-book ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  read  it 
you  ;  for  I  would  not  williiigly  do  any  injury  to  hjf 
words." 

The  lady,  you  may  easily  believe,  desired  to  hear 
the  letter,  and  Booth  read  it  as  follows : 

' '  My  DEAR  CHILDBEX, — For  I  will  now  call  you  so,  as  you 
have  neither  of  you  now  any  other  parent  in  this  world.  "  Of 
this  melancholy  news  I  should  have  sent  you  earlier  notice  if 
I  had  thought  you  ignorant  of  it,  or  indeed  if  I  had  known 
whither  to  have  written.  If  your  sister  hath  received  any  let- 
ters from  you  she  hath  kept  them  a  secret,  and  perhaps  out  of 
affection  to  you  hath  reposited  them  in  the  same  place  where 
she  keeps  her  goodness,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  is  much  dearer 
to  her,  her  money.  The  reports  concerning  you  have  been 
various ;  so  is  always  the  case  in  matters  where  men  are  igno- 
rant :  for,  when  no  man  knows  what  the  truth  is,  every  man 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  report  what  he  pleases.  "Those 
who  wish  you  well,  son  Booth,  say  simply  that  you  are  dead: 
others  that  you  ran  away  from  the  sie<re ,"  and  was  cashiered. 
As  for  my  daughter,  all  agree  that  she~  is  a  saint  above ;  and 
there  is  not  wanting  those  who  hint  that  her  husband  sent  her 
thither.  From  this  beginning  yon  will  expect,  I  suppose, 
better  news  than  I  am  going  to  tell  you ;  but  pray,  my  dear 
children,  why  may  not  f,  who  have  always  laughed'at  my  own 
afflictions,  laugh  at  yours,  without  the  censure  of  much 'male- 
volence? I  wish  you  could  learn  this  temper  from  me;  for, 
take  my  word  for  it,  nothing  truer  ever  came  from  the  mouth 
of  a  heathen  than  that  sentence : 


•  Lerejit  quod  lene  ferhtr  omu*.' 


And  though  I  must  confess  I  never  thought  Aristotle  (whom 
I  do  not  take  for  so  great  a  blockhead  as  some  who  have  never 
read  him)  doth  not  very  well  resolve  the  doubt  which  he  hath 
raised  in  his  Ethics,  viz.,  How  a  man  in  the  midst  of  king 
Priam's  misfortunes  can  be  called  happy?  yet  I  have  long 
thought  that  there  is  no  calamity  so  great  that  a  Christian  phi- 
losopher may  not  reasonably  laugh  at  it.  If  the  heathen 
Cicero,  doubting  of  immortality  (for  so  wise  a  man  must  have 
doubted  of  that  which  had  such  slender  arguments  to  support 
it),  could  assert  it  as  the  office  of  wisdom,  Humanai  rt.i  tie- 
tpicrre  atque  infra  se  positat  arbitrari .+ 

"  '  Which  passage,  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
you  will  find  in  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Questions. 

'  '  With  how  much  greater  confidence  may  a  good  Christian 
despise,  and  even  deride,  all  temporary  and  short  transitory 
evils !  if  the  poor  wretch,  who  is  trudging  on  to  his  miserable 
cottage,  can  laugh  at  the  storms  and  tempests,  the  rain  and 
whirlwinds  which  surround  him,  while  his  richest  hope  is 
only  that  of  rest ;  how  much  more  cheerfully  must  a  man  pass 
hrongh  such  transient  evils,  whose  spirits  are  buoyed  up  with 
he  certain  expectation  of  finding  a  noble  palace  and  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainment  ready  to  receive  him!  I  do  not 
much  like  the  simile ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  a  better.  And 
'et,  inadequate  as  the  simile  is,  we  may,  I  think,  from  the 
actions  of  mankind,  conclude  that  they"  will  consider  it  as 
much  too  strong;  for,  in  the  case  I  have  "put  of  the  entertain- 
ment, is  there  any  man  so  tender  or  poor- spirited  as  not  to 
despise,  and  often  to  deride,  the  fiercest  of  those  inclemencies 
rhich  I  have  mentioned?  but  in  our  journey  to  the  glorious 
mansions  of  everlasting  blUs,  how  severely  is"  every  little  rub, 
every  trifling  accident,  lamented !  and  if  Fortune  showers  down 
any  of  her  heavier  storms  upon  us,  how  wretched  do  we  pre- 
sently appear  to  ourselves  and  to  others !  The  reason  of  this 
an  be  no  other  than  that  we  are  not  in  earnest  in  our  faith  ; 
it  the  best,  we  think  with  too  little  attention  on  this  our  great 
oncern.  While  the  most  paltry  matters  of  this  world,  even 
hose  pitiful  trifles,  those  childish  gewgaws,  riches  and  honours, 
are  transacted  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  mo^t  serious 
pplication,  the  grand  and  weighty  affair  of  immortality  is  pott- 


*  The  burthen  becomes  light  by  being  well  borne. 
+  To  look  down  on  all  human  affairs  as  matters  below  his 
onsideration. 
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poned  and  disregarded,  nor  ever  brought  into  the  least  com- 
petition with  our  affairs  here.  If  one  of  my  cloth  should  be- 
gin a  discourse  of  heaven  in  the  scenes  of  business  or  pleasure  ; 
in  the  court  of  requests,  at  Garraway's.  or  at  White's,  would  he 
gain  a  hearing,  unless,  perhaps,  of  some  sorry  jester  who  would 
desire  to  ridicule  him?  would  he  noi  presently  acquire  the 
name  of  the  mad  parson,  and  be  though  by  all  men  worthy  of 
Bedlam  ?  or  would  he  not  be  treated  as  the  Romans  treated 
their  Aretalogi,"  and  considered  in  the  light  of  a  buffoon  ? 
But  why  should  I  mention  those  places  of  hurry  and  worldly 
pursuit?  What  attention  do  we  engage  even  in  the  pulpit? 
Here,  if  a  sermon  be  prolonged  a  little  beyond  the  usual  hour, 
doth  it  not  set  half  the  audience  asleep?  as  I  question  not  I 
have  by  this  time  both  my  children.  Well,  then,  like  a  good- 
natured  surgeon,  who  prepares  his  patient  for  a  painful  ope- 
ration by  endeavouring  as  much  as  he  can  to  deaden  his  sen- 
sation, I  will  now  communicate  to  you,  in  your  slumbering 
condition,  the  news  with  which  I  threatened  you.  Your  good 
mother,  you  are  to  know,  is  dead  at  last,  and  hath  left  her 
whole  fortune  to  her  elder  daughter. — This  is  all  the  ill  news 
1  have  to  tell  you.  Confess  now,  if  you  are  awake,  did  you 
not  expect  it  was  much  worse ;  did  not  you  apprehend  that  your 
charming  child  was  dead  ?  Far  from  it,  he  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  admiration  of  every  body:  what  is  more,  he  will  be  taken 
care  of,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  till  your  return.  What 
pleasure  must  this  give  you  !  if  indeed  anything  can  add  to 
the  happiness  of  a  married  couple  who  are  extremely  and 
deservedly  fond  of  each  other,  and,  as  you  write  me,  in  per- 
fect health.  A  superstitious  heathen  would  have  dreaded  the 
malice  of  Nemesis  in  your  situation  ;  but,  as  I  am  a  Christian, 
I  shall  venture  to  add  another  circumstance  to  your  felicity, 
by  assuring  you  that  you  have,  besides  your  wife,  a  faithful 
and  zealous  friend.  Do  not,  therefore,  my  dear  children, 
fall  into  that  fault  which  the  excellent  Thucydides  observes 
is  too  common  in  human  nature,  to  bear  heavily  the  being 
deprived  of  the  smaller  good,  without  conceiving,  at  the  same 
time,  any  gratitude  for  the  much  greater  blessings  which  we 
are  suffered  to  enjoy.  I  have  only  farther  to  tell  you,  my  son, 
that,  when  you  call  at  Mr.  Morand's,  Rue  Dauphine,  you  w  ill 
find  yourself  worth  a  hundred  pounds.  Good  Heaven  !  how 
much  richer  are  you  than  millions  of  people  who  are  in  want 
of  nothing !  farewell,  and  know  me  for  your  sincere  and 
affectionate  friend.' 

"  There,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  how  do  you  like 
the  letter  !" 

"  Oh!  extremely,"  answered  she  :  "  the  doctor  is 
a  charming  man  ;  I  always  loved  dearly  to  hear  him 
preach.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Harris's 
death  above  a  year  before  I  left  the  country,  but 
never  knew  the  particulars  of  her  will  before.  I 
am  extremely  sorry  for  it,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Oh,  fie !  madam,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  have  you  so 
soon  forgot  the  chief  purport  of  the  doctor's  letter  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  she  ;  "  these  are  very  pretty  things 
to  read,  I  acknowledge  ;  but  the  loss  of  fortune  is  a 
serious  matter  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  man  of  Mr.  Booth's 
understanding  must  think  so."  "  One  considera- 
tion, I  must  own,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  a  good 
deal  baffled  all  the  doctor's  arguments.  This  was 
my  concern  for  my  little  growing  family,  who  must 
one  day  feel  the  loss  ;  nor  was  I  so  easy  upon  Amelia's 
account  as  upon  my  own,  though  she  herself  put  on 
the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  stretched  her  invention 
to  the  utmost  to  comfort  me.  But  sure,  madam, 
there  is  something  in  the  doctor's  letter  to  admire 
beyond  the  philosophy  of  it ;  what  think  you  of  that 
easy,  generous,  friendly  manner,  in  which  he 
sent  me  the  hundred  pounds  1" 

"  Very  noble  and  great  indeed/'  replied  she. 
"  But  pray  go  on  with  your  story  ;  for  I  long  to  hear 
the  whole." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  relates  hi*  return  to  England. 
"  NOTHING  remarkable,  as  I  remember,  happened 
during  our  stay  at  Paris,  which  we  left  soon  after 
and  came  to  London.  Here  we  rested  only  two 
days,  and  then,  taking  leave  of  our  fellow-travellers, 
we  set  out  for  Wiltshire,  my  wife  being  so  impatient 

•  A  set  of  beggarly  philosophers  who  diverted  great  men  at 
their  table  with  burlesque  discourses  on  virtue. 


to  see  the  child  which  she  had  left  behind  her,  that 
the  child  she  carried  with  her  was  almost  killed  with 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

'  We  arrived  at  our  inn  late  in  the  evening.  Amelia, 
though  she  had  no  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
any  part  of  her  sister's  behaviour,  resolved  to  be- 
have to  her  as  if  nothing  wrong  had  ever  happened. 
She  therefore  sent  a  kind  note  to  her  the  moment 
of  our  arrival,  giving  her  her  option,  whether  she 
would  come  to  us  at  the  inn,  or  whether  we  should 
that  evening  wait  on  her.  The  servant,  after  wait- 
ing an  hour,  brought  us  an  answer,  excusing  her 
from  coming  to  us  so  late,  as  she  was  disordered  with 
a  cold,  and  desiring  my  wife  by  no  means  to  think  of 
venturing  out  after  the  fatigue  of  her  journey  ;  say- 
ing, she  would,  on  that  account,  defer  the  great  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  till  the  morning,  without  taking 
any  more  notice  of  your  humble  servant  than  if  no 
such  person  had  been  in  the  world,  though  I  had  very 
civilly  sent  my  compliments  to  her.  I  should  not 
mention  this  trifle,  if  it  was  not  to  show  you  the  na- 
ture of  the  woman,  and  that  it  will  be  a  kind  of  key 
to  her  future  conduct. 

;«  When  the  servant  returned,  the  good  doctor, 
who  had  been  with  us  almost  all  the  time  of  his  ab- 
sence, hurried  us  away  to  his  house,  where  we  pre- 
sently found  a  supper  and  a  bed  prepared  for  us. 
My  wife  was  eagerly  desirous  to  see  her  child  that 
night ;  but  the  doctor  would  not  suffer  it ;  and,  as 
he  was  at  nurse  at  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  doctor  assured  her  he  had  seen  him  in  perfect 
health  that  evening,  she  suffered  herself  at  last  to  be 
dissuaded. 

"  We  spent  that  evening  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  ;  for  the  doctor's  wit  and  humour,  joined 
to  the  highest  cheerfulness  and  good-nature,  made 
him  the  most  agreeable  companion  in  the  world  ; 
and  he  was  now  in  the  highest  spirits,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  place  to  our  account.  We  sat  to- 
gether to  a  very  late  hour  ;  for  so  excellent  is  my 
wife's  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  was  scarce 
sensible  of  any  fatigue  from  her  late  journeys. 

"  Amelia  slept  not  a  wink  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  early  the  doctor  accompanied  us  to  the 
little  infant.  The  transports  we  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion were  really  enchanting,  nor  can  any  but  a 
fond  parent  conceive,  I  am  certain,  the  least  idea 
of  them.  Our  imaginations  suggested  a  hundred 
agreeable  circumstances,  none  of  which  had,  per- 
haps, any  foundation.  We  made  words  and  mean- 
ing out  of  every  sound,  and  in  every  feature  found 
out  some  resemblance  to  my  Amelia,  as  she  did 
to  me. 

"  But  I  ask  your  pardon  for  dwelling  on  such  in- 
cidents, and  will  proceed  to  scenes  which,  to  most 
persons,  will  be  more  entertaining. 

"  We  went  hence  to  pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Harris, 
whose  reception  of  us  was,  I  think,  truly  ridiculous; 
and,  as  you  know  the  lady,  I  will  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe it  particularly.  At  our  first  arrival  we  were 
ushered  into  a  parlour,  where  we  were  suffered  to 
wait  almost  an  hour.  At  length  the  lady  of  the 
house  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  face,  if 
possible,  more  dismal  than  her  dress,  in  which,  how> 
ever,  there  was  every  appearance  of  art.  Her  fea 
tures  were  indeed  screwed  up  to  the  very  height 
grief.  With  this  face,  and  in  the  most  solemn  gni' 
she  approached  Amelia,  and  coldly  saluted  her 
After  which  she  made  me  a  very  distant  fo 
curtsy,  and  we  all  sat  down.  A  short  silence  no 
ensued,  which  Miss  Harris  at  length  broke  with 
deep  sigh,  and  said,  '  Sister,  here  is  a  great  altera- 
tion in  this  place  since  you  saw  it  last ;  Heaven  hath 
been  pleased  to  take  my  poor  mother  to  itself.' — • 
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(Here  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  continued.) — '  I 
hope  I  know  my  duty,  and  have  learned  a  proper 
resignation  to  the  divine  will ;  but  something  is  to 
be  allowed  to  grief  for  the  best  of  mothers ;  for  so 
she  was  to  us  both  ;  and  if  at  last  she  made  any  dis- 
tinction, she  must  have  had  her  reasons  for  so  doing. 
I  am  sure  I  can  truly  say  I  never  wished,  much  less 
desired  it.'  The  tears  now  stood  in  poor  Amelia's 
eyes ;  indeed,  she  had  paid  too  many  already  for 
the  memory  of  so  unnatural  a  parent.  She  an- 
swered, with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel,  that  she  was 
far  from  blaming  her  sister's  emotions  on  so  tender 
an  occasion ;  that  she  heartily  joined  with  her  in 
her  grief;  for  that  nothing  which  her  mother  had 
done  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  could  efface  the 
remembrance  of  that  tenderness  which  she  had  for- 
merly shown  her.  Her  sister  caught  hold  of  the 
word  efface,  and  rung  the  changes  upon  it. — '  Ef- 
face !'  cried  she,  '  O  Miss  Emily  (for  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  repeat  names  that  will  be  for  ever  odi- 
ous), I  wish  indeed  everything  could  be  effaced. — 
Effaced !  O  that  that  was  possible !  we  might  then 
have  still  enjoyed  my  poor  mother ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced she  never  recovered  her  grief  on  a  certain 
occasion.' — Thus  she  ran  on,  and,  after  many  bitter 
strokes  upon  her  sister,  at  last  directly  charged  her 
mother's  death  on  my  marriage  with  Amelia.  I 
could  be  silent  then  no  longer.  I  reminded  her  of 
the  perfect  reconciliation  between  us  before  my  de- 
parture, and  the  great  fondness  which  she  expressed 
for  me ;  nor  could  I  help  saying,  in  very  plain  terms, 
that  if  she  had  ever  changed  her  opinion  of  me,  as 
I  was  not  conscious  of  having  deserved  such  a 
change  by  my  own  behaviour,  I  was  well  convinced 
to  whose  good  offices  I  owed  it.  Guilt  hath  very  quick 
ears  to  an  accusation.  Miss  Harris  immediately 
answered  to  the  charge.  She  said,  such  suspicions 
were  no  more  than  she  expected ;  that  they  were 
of  a  piece  with  every  other  part  of  my  conduct, 
and  gave  her  one  consolation,  that  they  served  to 
account  for  her  sister  Emily's  unkindness,  as  well 
to  herself  as  to  her  poor  deceased  mother,  and  in 
some  measure  lessened  the  guilt  of  it  with  regard  to 
her,  since  it  was  not  easy  to  know  how  far  a  woman 
is  in  the  power  of  her  husband.  My  dear  Amelia 
reddened  at  this  reflection  on  me,  and  begged  her 
sister  to  name  any  single  instance  of  unkindness  or 
disrespect  in  which  she  had  ever  offended.  To 
this  the  other  answered  (I  am  sure  I  repeat  her 
words,  though  I  cannot  mimic  either  the  voice  or 
air  with  which  they  were  spoken) — '  Pray,  Miss 
Emily,  which  is  to  be  the  judge,  yourself  or  that 
gentleman  1  I  remember  the  time  when  I  could  have 
trusted  to  your  judgment  in  any  affair  ;  but  you  are 
now  no  longer  mistress  of  yourself,  and  are  not  an- 
swerable for  your  actions.  Indeed,  it  is  my  con- 
stant prayer  that  your  actions  may  not  be  imputed 
to  you.  It  was  the  constant  prayer  of  that  blessed 
woman,  my  dear  mother,  who  is  now  a  saint  above  ; 
a  saint  whose  name  I  can  never  mention  without  a 
tear,  though  I  find  you  can  hear  it  without  one.  I 
cannot  help  observing  some  concern  on  so  melan- 
choly an  occasion ;  it  seems,  due  to  decency ;  but, 
perhaps,  (for  I  always  wish  to  excuse  you)  you  are 
forbid  to  cry.'  The  idea  of  being  bid  or  forbid  to 
cry  struck  so  strongly  on  my  fancy,  that  indignation 
only  could  have  prevented  me  from  laughing.  But 
my  narrative,  I  am  afraid,  begins  to  grow  tedious. 
In  short,  after  hearing,  for  near  an  hour,  every  ma- 
licious insinuation  which  a  fertile  genius  could  in- 
vent, we  took  our  leave,  and  separated  as  persons 
who  would  never  willingly  meet  again. 

"  The  next  morning   after  this  interview  Amelia 
received  a  long  letter  from  Miss  Harris  ;  in  which, 


after  many  bitter  invectives  against  me,  she  excused 
her  mother,  alleging  that  she  had  been  driven  to 
do  as  she  did,  in  order  to  prevent  Amelia's  ruin,  if 
her  fortune  had  fallen  into  my  hands.  She  likewise 
very  remotely  hinted  that  she  would  be  only  a  trus- 
tee for  her  sister's  children,  and  told  her  that  on 
one  condition  only  she  would  consent  to  live  with, 
her  as  a  sister.  This  was,  if  she  could  by  any  means 
be  separated  from  that  man,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call 
me,  who  had  caused  so  much  mischief  in  the  family. 

"  I  was  so  enraged  at  this  usage,  that,  had  not 
Amelia  intervened,  I  believe  I  should  have  applied 
to  a  magistrate  for  a  search-warrant  for  that  picture, 
which  there  was  so  much  reason  to  suspect  she  had 
stolen  ;  and  which  I  am  convinced,  upon  a  search, 
we  should  have  found  in  her  possession." 

"  Xay,  it  is  possible  enough,"  cries  Miss  Mat- 
thews ;  "  for  I  believe  there  is  no  wickedness  of 
which  the  lady  is  not  capable." 

"  This  agreeable  letter  was  succeeded  by  another 
of  the  like  comfortable  kind,  which  informed  me 
that  the  company  in  which  I  was,  being  an  additional 
one  raised  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  reduced ; 
so  that  I  was  now  a  lieutenant  on  half-pay. 

"  Whilst  we  were  meditating  on  our  present  situa- 
tion the  good  doctor  came  to  us,  When  we  related 
to  him  the  manner  in  which  my  sister  had  treated 
us,  he  cried  out,  '  Poor  soul !  I  pity  her  heartily  ;' 
for  this  is  the  severest  resentment  he  ever  expresses ; 
indeed,  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  a  wicked 
soul  is  the  greatest  object  of  compassion  in  the 
world." — A  sentiment  which  we  shall  leave  the 
reader  a  little  time  to  digest. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
In  which  Mr.  Booth  concludes  his  story. 
"  THE  next  day  the  doctor  set  out  for  his  parsonage, 
which  was  about  thirty  miles  distant,  whither  Amelia 
and  myself  accompanied  him,  and  where  we  stayed 
with  him  all  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  being 
almost  three  months. 

"  The  situation  of  the  parish  under  my  good 
friend's  care  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  placed  among 
meadows,  washed  by  a  clear  trout-stream,  and  flanked 
on  both  sides  with  downs.  His  house,  indeed,  would 
not  much  attract  the  admiration  of  the  virtuoso.  He 
built  it  himself,  and  it  is  remarkable  only  for  its  plain- 
ness ;  with  which  the  furniture  so  well  agrees,  that 
there  is  no  one  thing  in  it  that  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary,  except  books,  and  the  prints  of  Mr.  Ho- 
garth, whom  he  calls  a  moral  satirist. 

"  Nothing,  however,  can  be  imagined  more  agree- 
able than  the  life  that  the  doctor  leads  in  this  homely 
house,  which  he  calls  his  earthly  paradise.  All  his 
parishioners,  whom  he  treats  as  his  children,  regard 
him  as  their  common  father.  Once  in  a  week  he 
constantly  visits  every  house  in  the  parish,  examines, 
commends,  and  rebukes,  as  he  finds  occasion.  This 
is  practised  likewise  by  his  curate  in  his  absence  ;  and 
so  good  an  effect  is  produced  by  this  their  care,  that 
no  quarrels  ever  proceed  either  to  blows  or  law- 
suits ;  no  beggar  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  parish  ; 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  very  profane  oath  all  the  time 
I  lived  in  it. 

"  But  to  return,  from  so  agreeable  a  digression,  to 
my  own  affairs,  that  are  much  less  worth  your  atten- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  all  the  pleasures  I  tasted  in 
this  sweet  place  and  in  the  most  delightful  company, 
the  woman  and  man  whom  I  loved  above  all  things, 
melancholy  reflections  concerning  my  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances would  often  steal  into  my  thoughts. 
My  fortune  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  forty 
pounds  a-year ;  I  had  already  two  children,  and 
my  dear  Amelia  was  again  with  child. 
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•'  One  day  the  doctor  found  me  sitting  by  myself, 
and  employed  in  melancholy  contemplations  on  this 
subject.  He  told  me  he  had  observed  me  growing  of 
late  very  serious ;  that  he  knew  the  occasion,  and 
neither  wondered  at  nor  blamed  me.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  prospect  of  going  again  into  the 
army  ;  if  not,  what  scheme  of  life  I  proposed  to  my- 
self 1 

"  I  told  him  that,  as  I  had  no  powerful  friends,  I 
could  have  but  little  expectations  in  a  military  way  ; 
that  I  was  as  incapable  of  thinking  of  any  other 
scheme,  as  all  business  required  some  knowledge  or 
experience,  and  likewise  money  to  set  up  with  ;  of 
all  which  I  was  destitute. 

" '  You  must  know  then,  child,'  said  the  doctor, 
'  that  I  have  been  thinking  on  this  subject  as  well  as 
you  ;  for  I  can  think,  I  promise  you,  with  a  pleasant 
countenance.'  These  were  his  words.  '  As  to  the 
army,  perhaps  means  might  be  found  of  getting  you 
another  commission  ;  but  my  daughter  seems  to  have 
a  violent  objection  to  it ;  and  to  be  plain,  I  fancy 
you  yourself  will  find  no  glory  make  you  amends  for 
your  absence  from  her.  And  for  my  part,'  said  he, 
'  I  never  think  those  men  wise  who,  for  any  worldly 
interest,  forego  the  greatest  happiness  of  their  lives. 
If  I  mistake  not,'  says  he,  '  a  country  life,  where  you 
could  be  always  together,  would  make  you  both 
much  happier  people.' 

"  I  answered,  that  of  all  things  I  preferred  it  most ; 
and  I  believed  Amelia  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  The  doctor,  after  a  little  hesitation,  proposed  to 
me  to  turn  farmer,  and  offered  to  let  me  his  parson- 
age, which  was  then  become  vacant.  He  said  it 
was  a  farm  which  required  but  little  stock,  and  that 
little  should  not  be  wanting. 

"  I  embraced  this  offer  very  eagerly,  and  with 
great  thankfulness,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
Amelia  to  communicate  it  to  her,  and  to  know  her 
sentiments. 

"  Amelia  received  the  news  with  the  highest  trans- 
ports  of  joy ;  she  said  that  her  greatest  fear  had  al- 
ways been  of  my  entering  again  into  the  army.  She 
was  so  kind  as  to  say  that  all  stations  of  life  were 
equal  to  her,  unless  as  one  afforded  her  more  of  my 
company  than  another.  •  And  as  to  our  children,' 
said  she,  '  let  us  breed  them  up  to  an  humble  for 
tune,  and  they  will  be  contented  with  it ;  for  none,' 
added  my  angel,  '  deserve  happiness,  or  indeed,  are 
capable  of  it,  who  make  any  particular  station  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient.' 

"  Thus,  madam,  you  see  me  degraded  from  my 
former  rank  in  life  ;  no  longer  captain  Booth,  but 
farmer  Booth  at  your  service. 

"  During  my  first  year's  continuance  in  this  new 
scene  of  life,  nothing,  I  think,  remarkable  happened ; 
the  history  of  one  day  would,  indeed,  be  the  history 
of  the  whole  year." 

"  Well,  pray  then,"  said  Miss  Matthews,  "  do  let 
us  hear  the  history  of  that  day  ;  I  have  a  strange 
curiosity  to  know  how  you  could  kill  your  time  ; 
and  do,  if  possible,  find  out  the  very  best  day  you 
can." 

"  If  you  command  me,  madam,"  answered  Booth, 
"  you  must  yourself  be  accountable  for  the  dulness  of 
the  narrative.  Nay,  I  believe,  you  have  imposed  a 
very  difficult  task  on  me  ;  for  the  greatest  happiness 
is  incapable  of  description. 

"  I  rose,  then,  madam " 

"  O,  the  moment  you  waked,  undoubtedly,"  said 
Miss  Matthews. 

"  Usually,"  said  he,  "  between  five  and  six." 

"  I  will  have  no  usually,"  cried  Miss  Matthews, 
"  you  are  confined  to  a  day,  and  it  is  to  be  the  best 
and  happiest  in  the  year." 


"  Nay,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  then  I  must  tell 
you  the  day  in  which  Amelia  was  brought  to  bed, 
after  a  painful  and  dangerous  labour  ;  for  that  I 
think  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

"  I  protest,"  said  she,  "  you  are  become  farmer 
Booth,  indeed.  What  a  happiness  have  you  painted 
to  my  imagination !  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  news- 
paper, where  my  lady  such-a-one  is  delivered  of  a 
son,  to  the  great  joy  of  some  illustrious  family." 

"  Why  then,  I  do  assure  you,  Miss  Matthews,"  cries 
Booth,  "  I  scarce  know  a  circumstance  that  distin- 
guished one  day  from  another.  The  whole  was  one 
continued  series  of  love,  health,  and  tranquillity. 
Our  lives  resembled  a  calm  sea."— 

"  The  dullest  of  all  ideas,"  cries  the  lady. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  it  must  appear  dull  in  de- 
scription, for  who  can  describe  the  pleasures  which 
the  morning  air  gives  to  one  in  perfect  health  ;  the 
flow  of  spirits  which  springs  up  from  exercise  ;  the 
delights  which  parents  feel  from  the  prattle  and 
innocent  follies  of  their  children ;  the  joy  with  which 
the  tender  smile  of  a  wife  inspires  a  husband ;  or 
lastly,  the  cheerful,  solid  comfort  which  a  fond  couple 
enjoy  in  each  other's  conversation  t — All  these  plea- 
sures and  every  other  of  which  our  situation  was 
capable  we  tasted  in  the  highest  degree.  Our  hap- 
piness was,  perhaps,  too  great ;  for  fortune  seemed 
to  grow  envious  of  it  and  interposed  one  of  the  most 
cruel  accidents  that  could  have  befallen  us,  by  rob- 
bing us  of  our  dear  friend  the  doctor." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Miss  Matthews.  "He 
was  indeed  a  valuable  man,  and  I  never  heard  of  his 
death  before." 

"  Long  may  it  be  before  any  one  hears  of  it !" 
cries  Booth.  "  He  is,  indeed,  dead  to  us  ;  but  will, 
I  hope,  enjoy  many  happy  years  of  life.  You  know, 
madam,  the  obligations  he  had  to  his  patron  the 
earl ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  be  once  in  his 
company  without  hearing  of  them.  I  am  sure  you 
will  neither  wonder  that  he  was  chosen  to  attend 
the  young  lord  in  his  travels  as  his  tutor,  nor  that 
the  good  man,  however  disagreeable  it  might  be  (as 
in  fact  it  was)  to  his  inclination,  should  comply  with 
the  earnest  request  of  his  friend  and  patron. 

"  By  this  means  I  was  bereft  not  only  of  the  best 
companion  in  the  world,  but  of  the  best  counsellor ; 
a  loss  of  which  I  have  since  felt  the  bitter  conse- 
quence ;  for  no  greater  advantage,  I  am  convinced, 
can  arrive  to  a  young  man,  who  hath  any  degree  of 
understanding,  than  an  intimate  converse  with  one 
of  riper  years,  who  is  not  only  able  to  advise,  but 
who  knows  the  manner  of  advising.  By  this  means 
alone,  youth  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
age,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  such  experience 
will  be  of  more  service  to  a  man  than  when  he  hath 
lived  long  enough  to  acquire  it  of  himself. 

"  From  want  of  my  sage  counsellor,  I  now  fell 
into  many  errors.  The  first  of  these  was  in  enlarg- 
ing my  business,  by  adding  a  farm  of  one  hundred  a 
year  to  the  parsonage,  in  renting  which  I  had  also 
as  bad  a  bargain  as  the  doctor  had  before  given  me 
a  good  one.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  was  worth 
upwards  of  fourscore  pounds ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  I  was  near  half  that  sum  worse  (as  the 
phrase  is)  than  nothing. 

"  A  second  folly  I  was  guilty  of  in  uniting  families 
with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  had  just  married, 
as  my  wife  and  I  thought,  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
woman.  We  had  not,  however,  lived  one  month 
together  before  I  plainly  perceived  this  good  sort  of 
a  woman  had  taken  a  great  prejudice  against  my 
Amelia,  for  which,  if  I  had  not  known  something  of 
the  human  passions,  and  that  high  place  which  envy 
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holds  among  them,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
account,  for,  so  far  was  my  angel  from  baring  given 
her  any  cause  of  dislike,  that  she  had  treated  her  not 
only  with  civility,  but  kindness. 

"  Besides  superiority  in  beauty,  •which,  I  believe, 
all  the  world  would  have  allowed  to  Amelia,  there  was 
another  cause  of  this  envy,  which  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  mention,  as  it  may  •well  be  called  my  greatest 
folly.  You  are  to  know  then,  madam,  that  from 
a  boy  I  had  been  always  fond  of  driving  a  coach,  in 
which  I  valued  myself  on  having  some  skill.  This, 
perhaps,  was  an  innocent,  but  I  allow  it  to  have 
been  a  childish  vanity.  As  I  had  an  opportunity, 
therefore,  of  buying  an  old  coach  and  harness  very 
cheap  (indeed  they  cost  me  but  twelve  pounds),  and 
as  I  considered  that  the  same  horses  which  drew  my 
waggons  would  likewise  draw  my  coach,  I  resolved 
on  indulging  myself  in  the  purchase. 

"  The  consequence  of  setting  up  this  poor  old 
coach  is  inconceivable.  Before  this,  as  my  wife  and 
myself  had  very  little  distinguished  ourselves  from 
the  other  farmers  and  their  wives,  either  in  our 
dress  or  our  way  of  living,  they  treated  us  as  their 
equals ;  but  now  they  began  to  consider  us  as  ele- 
vating ourselves  into  a  state  of  superiority,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  envy,  hate,  and  declare  war 
against  us.  The  neighbouring  little  squires,  too, 
were  uneasy  to  see  a  poor  renter  become  their  equal 
in  a  matter  in  which  they  placed  so  much  dignity ; 
and,  not  doubting  but  it  arose  in  me  from  the  same 
ostentation,  they  began  to  hate  me  likewise,  and  to 
;urn  my  equipage  into  ridicule,  asserting  that  my 
horses,  which  were  as  well  matched  as  any  in  the 
iingdom,  were  of  different  colours  and  sizes,  with 
much  more  of  that  kind  of  wit,  the  only  basis  of 
•which  is  lying. 

"  But  what  will  appear  more  surprising  to  you, 
madam,  was,  that  the  curate's  wife,  who,  being  lame, 
lad  more  use  of  the  coach  than  my  Amelia  (indeed 
she  seldom  went  to  church  in  any  other  manner), 
was  one  of  my  bitterest  enemies  on  the  occasion. 
[f  she  had  ever  any  dispute  with  Amelia,  which  all 
the  sweetness  of  my  poor  girl  could  not  sometimes 
avoid,  she  was  sure  to  introduce  with  a  malicious 
sneer,  '  Though  my  husband  doth  not  keep  a 
coach,  madam.'  Nay,  she  took  this  opportunity  to 
upbraid  my  wife  with  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  al- 
eging  that  some  folks  might  have  as  good  pre- 
:ensions  to  a  coach  as  other  folks,  and  a  better  too, 
as  they  brought  a  better  fortune  to  their  husbands, 
)ut  that  all  people  had  not  the  art  of  making  brick 
without  straw. 

"  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  madam,  how  I  can 
remember  such  stuff,  which,  indeed,  was  a  long 
ime  only  matter  of  amusement  to  both  Amelia  and 
myself;  but  we  at  last  experienced  the  mischievous 
nature  of  envy,  and  that  it  tends  rather  to  produce 
ragical  than  -comical  events.  My  neighbours  now 
jegan  to  conspire  against  me.  They  nicknamed 
ne  in  derision,  the  Squire  Farmer.  Whatever  I 
jought,  I  was  sure  to  buy  dearer,  and  when  I  sold 
[  was  obliged  to  sell  cheaper,  than  any  other.  In 
'act,  they  were  all  united,  and,  while  they  every  day 
committed  trespasses  on  my  lands  with  impunity,  if 
any  of  my  cattle  escaped  into  their  fields,  I  was 
either  forced  to  enter  into  z>.  law-suit  or  to  make 
ends  fourfold  for  the  damage  sustained. 
'  The  consequences  of  all  this  could  be  no  other 
than  that  ruin  which  ensued.  Without  tiring  you 
with  particulars,  before  the  end  of  four  years  I  "be- 
came involved  in  debt  near  three  hundred  pounds 
more  than  the  value  of  all  my  effects.  "My  landlord 
seized  my  stock  for  rent,  and,  to  avoid  immediate 
confinement  in  prison,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the 


country  with  all  that  I  hold  dear  in  the  world,  my 
wife  and  my  poor  little  family. 

"  In  this  condition  I  arrived  in  town  five  or  six 
days  ago.  I  had  just  taken  a  lodging  in  the  verge- 
of  the  court,  and  had  writ  my  dear  Amelia  word 
where  she  might  find  me,  when  she  had  settled 
her  affairs  in  the  best  manner  she  could.  That 
Tery  evening,  as  I  was  returning  home  from  a 
coffee-house,  a  fray  happening  in  the  street,  I  en- 
deavoured to  assist  the  injured  party,  when  I  was 
seized  by  the  watch,  and,  after  being  confined  all 
night  in  the  round-house,  was  conveyed  in  the  morn- 
ing before  a  justice  of  peace,  who  committed  me 
hither ;  where  I  should  probably  have  starved,  had 
I  not  from  your  hands  found  a  most  unaccountable 
preservation. — And  here,  give  me  leave  to  assure 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Matthews,  that,  whatever  advan- 
tage I  may  have  reaped  from  your  misfortune,  I 
sincerely  lament  it ;  nor  would  I  have  purchased  any 
relief  to  myself  at  the  price  of  seeing  you  in  this 
dreadful  place." 

He  spake  these  last  words  with  great  tenderness ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  consummate  good-nature,  and 
had  formerly  had  much  affection  for  this  young- 
lady  ;  indeed,  more  than  the  generality  of  people 
are  capable  of  entertaining  for  any  person  what- 
soever. 

BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  very  mysterious  matter. 

Miss  MATTHEWS  did  not  in  the  least  fall  short  of 
Mr.  Booth  in  expressions  of  tenderness.  Her  eyes, 
the  most  eloquent  orators  on  such  occasions,  exerted 
their  utmost  force ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  she  cast  a  look  as  languishingly  sweet  as  ever 
Cleopatra  gave  to  Antony.  In  real  fact,  this  Mr. 
Booth  had  been  her  first  love,  and  had  made  more 
impressions  on  her  young  heart,  which  the  learned 
in  this  branch  of  philosophy  affirm,  and  perhaps 
truly,  are  never  to  be  eradicated. 

When  Booth  had  finished  his  story  a  silence  en- 
sued of  some  minutes;  an  interval  which  the  painter 
would  describe  much  better  than  the  writer.  Some 
readers  may,  however,  be  able  to  make  pretty  per- 
tinent conjectures  by  what  I  have  said  above,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  told  that  Miss  Matthews  broke 
the  silence  by  a  sigh,  and  cried,  "  Why  is  Mr.  Booth 
unwilling  to  allow  me  the  happiness  of  thinking  my 
misfortunes  have  been  of  some  little  advantage  to 
him  1  sure  the  happy  Amelia  would  not  be  so  selfish 
to  envy  me  that  pleasure.  No ;  not  if  she  was  as 
much  the  fondest  as  she  is  the  happiest  of  women." 
"  Good  heavens !  madam,"  said  he,  "  do  you  call 
my  poor  Amelia  the  happiest  of  women  V  "  Indeed 
I  do,"  answered  she  briskly.  ««  O  Mr.  Booth !  there 
is  a  speck  of  white  in  her  fortune,  which,  when  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  sensible  woman,  makes  her  full 
amends  for  all  the  crosses  which  can  attend  her. 
Perhaps  she  may  not  be  sensible  of  it ;  but  if  it  had 
been  my  blessed  fate — O  Mr.  Booth !  could  I  have 
thought,  when  we  were  first  acquainted,  that  the 
most  agreeable  man  in  the  world  had  been  capable 
of  making  the  kind,  the  tender,  the  affectionate 
husband  —  the  happy  Amelia,  in  those  days,  was 
unknown ;  Heaven  had  not  then  given  her  a 
prospect  of  the  happiness  it  intended  her  ;  but  yet 
it  did  intend  it  her ;  for  sure  there  is  a  fatality 
in  the  affairs  of  love  ;  and  the  more  I  reflect 
on  my  own  life,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  it. — 
O  heavens !  how  a  thousand  little  circumstances 
crowd  into  my  mind '.  When  you  first  marched 
into  our  town,  you  had  then  the  colours  in  your 
hand  ;  as  you  passed  under  the  window  where  I 
stood,  my  glove,  by  accident,  dropped  into  the  street ; 
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you  stooped,  took  up  my  glove,  and,  putting  it  upon 
the  spike  belonging  to  your  colours,  lifted  it  up  to 
the  window.  Upon  this  a  young  lady  who  stood 
by  said,  '  So,  miss,  the  young  officer  hath  accepted 
your  challenge.'  I  blushed  then,  and  I  blush  now, 
when  I  confess  to  you  I  thought  you  the  prettiest 
young  fellow  I  had  ever  seen ;  and,  upon  my  soul, 
I  believe  you  was  then  the  prettiest  fellow  in  the 
world."  Booth  here  made  a  low  bow,  and  cried, 
"  O  dear  madam,  how  ignorant  was  I  of  my  own 
happiness '."  "  Would  you  really  have  thought  so  V 
answered  she.  "  However,  there  is  some  politeness 
if  there  be  no  sincerity  in  what  you  say." — Here 
the  governor  of  the  enchanted  castle  interrupted 
them,  and,  entering  the  room  without  any  ceremony, 
acquainted  the  lady  and  gentleman  that  it  was 
locking-up  time  ;  and,  addressing  Booth  by  the  name 
of  captain,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  please  to 
have  a  bed ;  adding,  that  he  might  have  one  in  the 
next  room  to  the  lady,  but  that  it  would  come  dear  ; 
for  that  he  never  let  a  bed  in  that  room  under  a 
guinea,  nor  could  he  afford  it  cheaper  to  his  father. 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  proposal ;  but  Miss 
Matthews,  who.  had  already  learnt  some  of  the  ways 
of  the  house,  said  she  believed  Mr.  Booth  would 
like  to  drink  a  glass  of  something ;  upon  which  the 
governor  immediately  trumpeted  forth  the  praises 
of  his  rack -punch,  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
farther  •commands,  presently  produced  a  large  bowl 
of  that  liquor. 

The  governor,  having  recommended  the  goodness 
of  his  punch  by  a  hearty  draught,  began  to  revive 
the  other  matter,  saying  that  he  was  just  going  to  bed, 
and  must  first  lock  up. — "  But  suppose,"  said  Miss 
Matthews,  with  a  smile,  "  the  captain  and  I  should 
have  a  mind  to  sit  up  all  night." — "  With  all  my 
heart,"  said  the  governor ;  "  but  I  expect  a  con- 
sideration for  those  matters.  For  my  part,  I  don't 
inquire  into  what  doth  not  concern  me  ;  but  single 
and  double  are  two  things.  If  I  lock  up  double  I 
expect  half  a  guinea,  and  I'm  sure  the  captain  can- 
not think  that's  out  of  the  way ;  it  is  but  the  price 
of  a  bagnio." 

Miss  Matthews's  face  became  the  colour  of  scarlet 
at  those  words.  However,  she  mustered  up  her 
spirits,  and,  turning  to  Booth,  said,  "  What  say 
you,  captain  1  for  my  own  part,  I  had  never  less  in- 
clination to  sleep ;  which  hath  the  greater  charms 
for  you,  the  punch  or  the  pillow  1"  — "  I  hope, 
madam,"  answered  Booth,  "  you  have  a  better 
opinion  of  me  than  to  doubt  my  preferring  Miss 
Matthews's  conversation  to  either."  — "  I  assure 
you,"  replied  she,  "  it  is  no  compliment  to  you  to 
say  I  prefer  yours  to  sleep  at  this  time." 

The  governor  then,  having  received  his  fee,  de- 
parted ;  and,  turning  the  key,  left  the  gentleman 
and  the  lady  to  themselves. 

In  imitation  of  him  we  will  lock  up  likewise  a 
scene  which  we  do  not  think  proper  to  expose  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  any  over-curious  readers 
should  be  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  we  will  re- 
commend such  readers  to  the  apologies  with  which 
certain  gay  ladies  have  lately  been  pleased  to  oblige 
the  world,  where  they  will  possibly  find  everything 
recorded  that  passed  at  this  interval. 

But,  though  we  decline  painting  the  scene,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  conceal  from  the  world  the 
frailty  of  Mr.  Booth,  or  of  his  fair  partner,  who  cer- 
tainly passed  that  evening  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  strict  rules  of  virtue  and  chastity. 

To  say  the  truth,  we  are  much  more  concerned 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  gentleman  than  of  the  lady, 
not  only  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  besl 
woman  in  the  world,  whom  we  should  be  sorry 


to  consider  as  yoked  to  a  man  of  no  worth  nor 
honour. 

We  desire,  therefore,  the  good-natured  and  candid 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  weigh  attentively  the  se- 
veral unlucky  circumstances  which  concurred  so 
critically,  that  Fortune  seemed  to  have  used  her  ut- 
most endeavours  to  ensnare  poor  Booth's  constancy. 
Let  the  reader  set  before  his  eyes  a  fine  young  wo- 
man, in  a  manner,  a  first  love,  conferring  obligations 
and  using  every  art  to  soften,  to  allure,  to  win,  and 
to  inflame  ;  let  him  consider  the  time  and  place  ;  let 
him  remember  that  Mr.  Booth  was  a  young  fellow 
in  the  highest  vigour  of  life ;  and,  lastly,  let  him  add 
one  single  circumstance,  that  the  parties  were  alone 
together  ;  and  then,  if  he  will  not  acquit  the  defend- 
ant, he  must  be  convicted,  for  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  in  his  defence. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  latter  part  of  which  we  expect  will  please  our  reader  better 
than  the  former. 

A  WHOLE  week  did  our  lady  and  gentleman  live  in 
this  criminal  conversation,  in  which  the  happiness 
of  the  former  was  much  more  perfect  than  that  of 
the  latter ;  for,  though  the  charms  of  Miss  Mat- 
thews, and  her  excessive  endearments,  sometimes 
lulled  every  thought  in  the  sweet  lethargy  of  plea- 
sure, yet  in  the  intervals  of  his  fits  his  virtue  alarmed 
and  roused  him,  and  brought  the  image  of  poor  in- 
jured Amelia  to  haunt  and  torment  him.  In  fact, 
if  we  regard  this  world  only,  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  man  to  be  either  perfectly  good  or  completely 
bad.  He  had  better  destroy  his  conscience  than 
gently  wound  it.  The  many  bitter  reflections 
which  every  bad  action  costs  a  mind  in  which  there 
are  any  remains  of  goodness  are  not  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  highest  pleasures  which  such  an 
action  can  produce. 

So  it  happened  to  Mr.  Booth.  Repentance  never 
failed  to  follow  his  transgressions ;  and  yet  so  per- 
verse is  our  judgment,  and  so  slippery  is  the  descent 
of  vice  when  once  we  are  entered  into  it,  the  same 
crime  which  he  now  repented  of  became  a  reason 
for  doing  that  which  was  to  cause  his  future  repent- 
ance ;  and  he  continued  to  sin  on  because  he  had 
begun.  His  repentance,  however,  returned  still 
heavier  and  heavier,  till,  at  last,  it  flung  him  into  a 
melancholy,  which  Miss  Matthews  plainly  perceived, 
and  at  which  she  could  not  avoid  expressing  some 
resentment  in  obscure  hints  and  ironical  compli- 
ments on  Amelia's  superiority  to  her  whole  sex, 
who  could  not  cloy  a  gay  young  fellow  by  many 
years'  possession.  She  would  then  repeat  the  com- 
pliments which  others  had  made  to  her  own  beauty, 
and  could  not  forbear  once  crying  out,  "  Upon  my 
soul,  my  dear  Billy,  I  believe  the  chief  disadvantage 
on  my  side  is  my  superior  fondness ;  for  love,  in  the 
minds  of  men,  hath  one  quality,  at  least,  of  a  fever, 
which  is  to  prefer  coldness  in  the  object.  Confess, 
dear  Will,  is  there  not  something  vastly  refreshing 
in  the  cool  air  of  a  prude  1"  Booth  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  and  begged  her  never  more  to  mention  Amelia'a 
name.  '«  O  Will,"  cries  she,  "did  that  request  pro- 
ceed from  the  motive  I  could  wish,  I  should  be  the 
happiest  of  womankind." — "  You  would  not,  sure, 
madam,"  said  Booth,  "  desire  a  sacrifice  which  I 
must  be  a  villain  to  make  to  any  t" — "  Desire  !"  an- 
swered she,  "  are  there  any  bounds  to  the  desire  of 
love  1  have  not  I  been  sacrificed  1  hath  not  my  f 
love  been  torn  from  my  bleeding  heart  1  I  claim 
prior  right.  As  for  sacrifices,  I  can  make  them 
and  would  sacrifice  the  whole  world  at  the  least  call 
of  my  love." 

Here  she  delivered  a  letter  to  Booth,  which  she 
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had  received  within  an  hour,  the  contents  of  which 
were  these  : — 

"  DEAREST  MADAM, — Those  only  who  truly  know  what  love 
is,  can  have  any  conception  of  the  horrors  I  felt  at  hearing  of 
your  confinement  at  my  arrival  in  town,  which  was  this  morn- 
ing. I  immediately  sent  my  lawyer  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars, who  brought  me  the  agreeable  news  that  the  man, 
whose  heart's  blood  ought  not  to  be  valued  at  the  rate  of  a 
siUi'le  hair  of  yours,  is  entirely  out  of  all  danger,  and  that  you 
nujit  )M>  admitted  to  bail.  I  presently  ordered  him  to  go  with 
two  of  my  tradesmen,  who  are  to  be  bound  in  any  sum  for  your 
appearance,  if  he  should  be  mean  enough  to  prosecute  you. 
Tuough  you  may  expect  my  attorney  with  you  soon,  I  would 
not  delay  sending  this,  as  1  hope  the  news  will  be  agreeable  to 
you.  My  chariot  will  attend  at  the  same  time  to  carry  you 
wherever  you  please.  You  may  easily  guess  what  a  violence 
I  have  done  to  myself  in  not  waiting  on  you  in  person :  but  I, 
who  know  your  delicacy,  feared  it  might  offend,  and  that  you 
rnUht  think  me  ungenerous  enough  to  hope  from  your  dis- 
tresses a  happiness  which  I  am  resolved  to  owe  to  your 
free  gift  aluue.  when  your  good  nature  shall  induce  you  to 
bestow  on  me  what  no  man  living  can  merit.  I  beg  you  will 
pardon  all  the  contents  of  this  hasty  letter,  and  do  me  the 
honour  of  believing  me,  dearest  madam,  your  most  passionate 
admirer,  and  most  obedient  humble  servant,  "  DAMON." 

Booth  thought  he  had  somewhere  before  seen  the 
same  hand,  but  in  his  present  hurry  of  spirits  could 
not  recollect  whose  it  was,  nor  did  the  lady  give  him 
any  time  for  reflection  ;  for  he  had  scarce  read  the 
letter  when  she  produced  a  little  bit  of  paper  and 
cried  out,  "  Here,  sir,  here  are  the  contents  which 
he  fears  will  offend  me."  She  then  put  a  bank-bill 
of  a  hundred  pounds  into  Mr.  Booth's  hands,  and 
asked  him  with  a  smile  if  he  did  not  think  she  had 
reason  to  be  offended  with  so  much  insolence  1 

Before  Booth  could  return  any  answer  the  go- 
vernor arrived,  and  introduced  Mr.  Rogers  the  at- 
torney, who  acquainted  the  lady  that  he  had  brought 
her  discharge  from  her  confinement,  and  that  a 
chariot  waited  at  the  door  to  attend  her  wherever 
she  pleased. 

She  received  the  discharge  from  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
said  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentleman 
who  employed  him,  but  that  she  would  not  make 
use  of  the  chariot,  as  she  had  no  notion  of  leaving 
that  wretched   place   in  a  triumphant  manner;  in  I 
which  resolution  when  the  attorney  found  her  ob-  I 
stinate  he  withdrew,  as  did  the  governor,  with  many 
bows  and  as  many  ladyships. 

They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  Booth  asked  the 
lady  why  she  would  refuse  the  chariot  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  behaved  with  such  excessive  respect  t 
She  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and  cried,  "  How 
unkind  is  that  question !  do  you  imagine  I  would 
go  and  leave  you  in  such  a  situation  t  thou  knowest 
but  little  of  Calista.  Why,  do  you  think  I  would 
accept  this  hundred  pounds  from  a  man  I  dislike 
unless  it  was  to  be  serviceable  to  the  man  I  love  t 
I  insist  on  your  taking  it  as  your  own  and  using 
whatever  you  want  of  it." 

Booth  protested  in  the  solemnest  manner  that  he 
•would  not  touch  a  shilling  of  it,  saying,  he  had  al- 
ready received  too  many  obligations  at  her  hands, 
and  more  than  ever  he  should  be  able  he  feared  to 
repay.  "  How  unkind,"  answered  she,  "  is  every 
word  you  say,  why  will  you  mention-  obligations ! 
love  never  confers  any.  It  doth  everything  for  its 
own  sake.  I  am  not  therefore  obliged  to  the  man 
whose  passion  makes  him  generous  ;  for  I  feel  how 
inconsiderable  the  whole  world  would  appear  to  me 
if  I  could  throw  it  after  my  heart." 

Much  more  of  this  kind  passed,  she  still  pressing 
the  bank-note  upon  him,  and  he  as  absolutely  re- 
fusing, till  Booth  left  the  lady  to  dress  herself,  and 
went  to  walk  in  the  area  of  the  prison. 

Miss  Matthews  now  applied  to  the  governor  to 
know  by  what  means  she  might  procure  the  captain 
bis  liberty.  The  governor  answered,  « As  he  can- 


not get  bail,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter ;  and  money 
to  be  sure  there  must  be  ;  for  people  no  doubt  ex- 
pect to  touch  on  these  occasions.  When  prisoners 
have  not  wherewithal  as  the  law  requires  to  entitle 
themselves  to  justice,  why  they  must  be  beholden 
to  other  people  to  give  them  their  liberty ;  and 
people  will  not,  to  be  sure,  suffer  others  to  be  be- 
holden to  them  for  nothing,  whereof  there  is  good 
reason  ;  for  how  should  we  all  live  if  it  was  not  for 
these  things V  "  "Well,  well,"  said  she,  "and 
how  much  will  it  costl"  "How  much!"  an- 
swered he, — "  How  much  ! — why,  let  me  see." — 
Here  he  hesitated  some  time,  and  then  answered 
"  That  for  five  guineas  he  would  undertake  to  pro- 
cure the  captain  his  discharge."  That  being  the 
sum  which  he  computed  to  remain  in  the  lady's 
pocket ;  for,  as  to  the  gentleman's,  he  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  emptiness  of  it. 

Miss  Matthews,  to  whom  money  was  as  dirt  (in- 
deed she  may  be  thought  not  to  have  known  the 
value  of  it),  delivered  him  the  bank-bill,  and  bid 
him  get  it  changed  ;  for  if  the  whole,  says  she,  will 
procure  him  his  liberty,  he  shall  have  it  this  evening. 

"  The  whole,  madam !"  answered  the  governor, 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  for  it  al- 
most forsook  him  at  the  sight  of  the  black  word 
hundred  — "  No,  no ;  there  might  be  people  in- 
deed— but  I  am  not  one  of  those.  A  hundred !  no, 
nor  nothing  like  it. — As  for  myself,  as  I  said,  I  will 
be  content  with  five  guineas,  and  I  am  sure  that 's 
little  enough.  What  other  people  will  expect  I 
cannot  exactly  say.  To  be  sure  his  worship's  clerk 
will  expect  to  touch  pretty  handsomely  ;  as  for  his 
worship  himself,  he  never  touches  anything,  that  is, 
not  to  speak  of;  but  then  the  constable  will  expect 
something,  and  the  watchmen  must  have  something, 
and  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  they  must  have  their 
fees  for  finishing." — "  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  leave  all  to 
you.  If  it  costs  me  twenty  pounds  I  will  have  him 
discharged  this  afternoon. — Rut  you  must  give  his 
discharge  into  my  hands  without  letting  the  captain 
know  anything  of  the  matter." 

The  governor  promised  to  objey  her  commands 
in  every  particular  ;  nay,  he  was  so  very  industrious, 
that,  though  dinner  was  just  then  coming  upon  the 
table,  at  her  earnest  request  he  set  out  immediately 
on  the  purpose,  and  went  as  he  said  in  pursuit  of 
the  lawyer. 

All  the  other  company  assembled  at  table  as  usual, 
where  poor  Booth  was  the  only  person  out  of  spirits. 
This  was  imputed  by  all  present  to  a  wrong  cause  ; 
nay,  Miss  Matthews  herself  either  could  not  or 
would  not  suspect  that  there  was  anything  deeper 
than  the  despair  of  being  speedily  discharged  that 
lay  heavy  on  his  mind. 

However,  the  mirth  of  the  rest,  and  a  pretty  liberal 
quantity  of  punch,  which  he  swallowed  after  dinner 
(for  Miss  Matthews  had  ordered  a  very  large  bowl 
at  her  own  expense  to  entertain  the  good  company 
at  her  farewell),  so  far  exhilarated  his  spirits,  that 
when  the  young  lady  and  he  retired  to  their  tea 
he  had  all  the  marks  of  gaiety  in  his  countenance, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  good  humour. 
•  The  gentleman  and  lady  had  spent  about  two 
hours  in  tea  and  coversation,  when  the  governor 
returned,  and  privately  delivered  to  the  lady  the 
discharge  for  her  friend,  and  the  sum  of  eighty-two 
pounds  five  shillings  ;  the  rest  having  been,  he  said, 
disbursed  in  the  business,  of  which  he  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  render  an  exact  account. 

Miss  Matthews,  being  again  alone  with  Mr. 
Booth,  she  put  the  discharge  into  his  hands,  desir- 
ing him  to  ask  her  no  questions  ;  and  adding,  "  I 
think,  sir,  we  have  neither  of  us  now  anything  more 
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to  do  at  this  place."  She  then  summoned  the 
governor,  and  ordered  a  bill  of  that  day's  expense, 
for  long  scores  were  not  usual  there ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  a  hackney-coach,  without  having 
yet  determined  whither  she  would  go,  but  fully 
determined  she  was,  wherever  she  went,  to  take 
Mr.  Booth  with  her. 

The  governor  was  now  approaching  with  a  long 
roll  of  paper,  when  a  faint  voice  was  heard  to  cry 
out  hastily,  "  Where  is  he  V — and  presently  a  female 
spectre,  all  pale  and  breathless,  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  fell  into  Mr.  Booth's  arms,  where  she  imme- 
diately fainted  away. 

Booth  made  a  shift  to  support  his  lovely  burden  ; 
though  he  was  himself  in  a  condition  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  hers.  Miss  Matthews  likewise,  who 
presently  recollected  the  face  of  Amelia,  was  struck 
motionless  with  the  surprise,  nay,  the  governor  him- 
self, though  not  easily  moved  at  sights  of  horror,  stood 
aghast,  and  neither  offered  to  speak  nor  stir. 

Happily  for  Amelia,  the  governess  of  the  man- 
sion had,  out  of  curiosity,  followed  her  into  the 
room,  and  was  the  only  useful  person  present  on  this 
occasion  :  she  immediately  called  for  water,  and  ran 
to  the  lady's  assistance,  fell  to  loosening  her  stays, 
and  performed  all  the  offices  proper  at  such  a  sea- 
son ;  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  Amelia  soon 
recovered  the  disorder  which  the  violent  agitation  of 
her  spirits  had  caused,  and  found  herself  alive  and 
awake  in  her  husband's  arms. 

Some  tender  caresses  and  a  soft  whisper  or  two 
passed  privately  between  Booth  and  his  lady ;  nor  was 
it  without  great  difficulty  that  poor  Amelia  put  some 
restraint  on  her  fondness  in  a  place  so  improper  for 
a  tender  interview.  She  now  cast  her  eyes  round 
the  room,  and,  fixing  them  on  Miss  Matthews,  who 
stood  like  a  statue,  she  soon  recollected  her,  and, 
addressing  her  by  her  name,  said,  "  Sure,  madam,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  those  features  ;  though  meet- 
ing you  here  might  almost  make  me  suspect  my 
memory." 

Miss  Matthews' s  face  was  now  all  covered  with 
scarlet.     The  reader  may  easily  believe  she  was  on 
no  account  pleased  with  Amelia's  presence  ;  indeed, 
she  expected  from  her  some  of  those  insults  of  which 
virtuous  women  are  generally  so  liberal  to  a  frail 
sister  :  but  she  was  mistaken ;  Amelia  was  not  one 
Who  thought  the  nation  ne'er  would  thrive. 
Till  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive. 
Her  virtue  could  support  itself  with  its  own  intrinsic 
worth,  without  borrowing  any  assistance  from  the 
vices  of  other  women  ;  and  she  considered  their  na- 
tural infirmities  as  the  objects  of  pity,  not  of  contempt 
or  abhorrence. 

When  Amelia  therefore  perceived  the  visible  con- 
fusion in  Miss  Matthews  she  presently  called  to  re- 
membrance some  stories  which  she  had  imperfectly 
heard ;  for,  as  she  was  not  naturally  attentive  to 
scandal,  and  had  kept  very  little  company  since  her 
return  to  England,  she  was  far  from  being  a  mistress 
of  the  lady's  whole  history.  However,  she  had  heard 
enough  to  impute  her  confusion  to  the  right  causey 
she  advanced  to  her,  and  told  her,  she  was  extremely 
sorry  to  meet  her  in  such  a  place,  but  hoped  that  no 
very  great  misfortune  was  the  occasion  of  it. 

Miss  Matthews  began,  by  degrees,  to  recover  her 
spirits.  She  answered,  with  a  reserved  air,  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  for  your  concern  ;  we 
are  all  liable  to  misfortunes  in  this  world.  Indeed, 
I  know  not  why  I  should  be  much  ashamed  of  being 
in  any  place  where  I  am  in  such  good  company." 

Here  Booth  interposed.  He  had  before  ac- 
quainted Amelia  in  a  whisper  that  his  confinement 
was  at  an  end.  "  The  unfortunate  accident,  my 


dear,"  said  he,  "  which  brought  this  young  lady  to 
this  melancholy  place  is  entirely  determined  ;  and 
she  is  now  as  absolutely  at  her  liberty  as  myself." 

Amelia,  imputing  the  extreme  coldness  and  reserve 
of  the  lady  to  the  cause  already  mentioned,  advanced 
still  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  she  drew  back  ; 
till  the  governor,  who  had  withdrawn  some  time,  re- 
turned, and  acquainted  Miss  Matthews  that  her 
coach  was  at  the  door ;  upon  which  the  company 
soon  separated.  Amelia  and  Booth  went  together 
in  Amelia's  coach,  and  poor  Miss  Matthews  was 
obliged  to  retire  alone,  after  having  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  the  governor,  which  in  one  day  only  had 
amounted  to  a  pretty  considerable  sum  ;  for  he,  with 
great  dexterity,  proportioned  the  bills  to  the  abilities 
of  his  guests. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  wonderful  to  some  readers, 
that  Miss  Matthews  should  have  maintained  that 
cold  reserve  towards  Amelia,  so  as  barely  to  keep 
within  the  rules  of  civility,  instead  of  embracing  an 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  offer  of  gaining  some 
degree  of  intimacy  with  a  wife  whose  husband  she 
was  so  fond  of ;  but,  besides  that,  her  spirits  were 
entirely  disconcerted  by  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
a  disappointment ;  and  besides  the  extreme  horrors 
which  /she  conceived  at  the  presence  of  her  rival, 
there  is,  I  believe,  something  so  outrageously  sus- 
picious in  the  nature  of  all  vice,  especially  when 
joined  with  any  great  degree  of  pride,  that  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  we  imagine  privy  to  our  failings  are 
intolerable  to  us,  and  we  are  apt  to  aggravate  their 
opinions  to  our  disadvantage  far  beyond  the  reality. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wise  observations  of  the  author,  and  other  matters. 
THERE  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  and  certain  rules  for  happiness  ;  of  indeed 
to  judge  with  any  precision  of  the  happiness  of  others 
from  the  knowledge  of  external  circumstances. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  speck  of  black  in  the 
brightest  and  gayest  colours  of  fortune,  which  con- 
taminates and  deadens  the  whole.  On  the  contrary, 
when  all  without  looks  dark  and  dismal,  there  is 
often  a  secret  ray  of  light  within  the  mind,  which 
turns  everything  to  real  joy  and  gladness. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  seen  many  occa- 
sions to  make  this  observation,  and  Mr.  Booth  was 
at  present  a  very  pregnant  instance  of  its  truth.  He 
was  just  delivered  from  a  prison,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  beloved  wife  and  children  ;  and  (which 
might  be  imagined  greatly  to  augment  his  joy)  for- 
tune had  done  all  this  for  him  within  an  hour,  with- 
out giving  him  the  least  warning  or  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  this  strange  reverse  in  his  circum- 
stances ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  were  very 
few  men  in  the  world  more  seriously  miserable  than 
he  was  at  this  instant.  A  deep  melancholy  seized 
his  mind,  and  cold  damp  sweats  overspread  his  per- 
son, so  that  he  was  scarce  animated ;  and  poor 
Amelia,  instead  of  a  fond  warm  husband,  oestowed 
her  caresses  on  a  dull  lifeless  lump  of  clay.  He  en- 
deavoured, however,  at  first,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
conceal  what  he  felt,  and  attempted,  what  is  the 
hardest  of  all  tasks,  to  act  the  part  of  a  happy  man  ; 
but  he  found  no  supply  of  spirits  to  carry  on  this 
deceit,  and  would  have  probably  sunk  under  his 
attempt,  had  not  poor  Amelia's  simplicity  helped 
him  to  another  fallacy,  in  which  he  had  much  better 
success. 

This  worthy  woman  very  plainly  perceived  the 
disorder  in  her  husband's  mind ;  and,  having  no 
doubt  of  the  cause  of  it,  especially  when  she  saw  the 
tears  stand  in  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  his  children, 
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threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  embracing  him 
with  rapturous  fondness,  cried  out,  "  My  dear  Billy, 
let  nothing  make  you  uneasy.  Heaven  will,  I 
doubt  not,  provide  for  us  and  these  poor  babes. 
Great  fortunes  are  not  necessary  to  happiness.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  level  my  mind  with  any  state ; 
and  for  those  poor  little  things,  whatever  condition 
of  life  we  breed  them  to,  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in.  How  many  thousands  abound 
in  affluence  whose  fortunes  are  much  lower  than 
ours !  for  it  is  not  from  nature,  but  from  education 
and  habit,  that  our  wants  are  chiefly  derived.  Make 
yourself  easy  therefore,  my  dear  love  ;  for  you  have 
a  wife  who  will  think  herself  happy  with  you,  and 
endeavour  to  make  you  so  in  any  situation.  Fear 
-nothing,  Billy,  industry  will  always  provide  us  a 
wholesome  meal ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  neatness 
and  cheerfulness  shall  make  it  a  pleasant  one." 

Booth  presently  took  the  cue  which  she  had  given 
him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  for  a  minute  with 
great  earnestness  and  inexpressible  tenderness ;  and 
then  cried,  "  O  my  Amelia,  how  much  are  you  my 
superior  in  every  perfection !  how  wise,  how  great, 
how  noble  are  your  sentiments !  why  can  I  not  imi- 
tate what  I  so  much  admire  t  why  can  I  not  look 
with  your  constancy  on  those  dear  little  pledges  of 
our  loves  t  All  my  philosophy  is  baffled  with  the 
thought  that  my  Amelia's  children  are  to  struggle 
with  a  cruel,  hard,  unfeeling  world,  and  to  buffet 
those  waves  of  fortune  which  have  overwhelmed  their 
father. — Here,  I  own  I  want  your  firmness,  and  am 
not  without  an  excuse  for  wanting  it ;  for  am  I  not 
the  cruel  cause  of  all  your  wretchedness  1  have  I 
not  stepped  between  you  and  fortune,  and  been  the 
cursed  obstacle  to  all  your  greatness  and  happiness?" 

"  Say  not  so,  my  love,"  answered  she.  "  Great 
I  might  have  been,  but  never  happy  with  any  other 
man.  Indeed,  dear  Billy,  I  laugh  at  the  fears  you 
formerly  raised  in  me  ;  what  seemed  so  terrible  at  a 
distance,  now  it  approaches  nearer,  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  bugbear — and  let  this  comfort  you,  that 
I  look  on  myself  at  this  day  as  the  happiest  of 
women  ;  nor  have  I  done  anything  which  I  do  not 
rejoice  in,  and  would,  if  I  had  the  gift  of  prescience, 
do  again."  ' 

Booth  was  so  overcome  with  this  behaviour,  that 
he  had  no  words  to  answer.  To  say  the  truth,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  worthy  of  the  occasion.  He 
threw  himself  prostrate  at  her  feet,  whence  poor 
Amelia  was  forced  to  use  all  her  strength  as  well  as 
entreaties  to  raise  and  place  him  in  his  chair. 

Such  is  ever  the  fortitude  of  perfect  innocence, 
and  such  the  depression  of  guilt  in  minds  not  ut- 
terly abandoned.  Booth  was  naturally  of  a  sanguine 
temper ;  nor  would  any  such  apprehensions  as  he 
mentioned  have  been  sufficient  to  have  restrained  his 
joy  at  meeting  with  his  Amelia.  In  fact,  a  refle^c- 
tion  on  the  injury  he  had  done  her  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  grief.  This  it  was  that  enervated  his 
heart,  and  threw  him  into  agonies,  which  all  fhat 
profusion  of  heroic  tenderness  that  the  most  excel- 
lent of  women  intended  for  his  comfort  served  only 
.to  heighten  and  aggravate;  as  the  more  she  rose  in 
his  admiration,  the  more  she  quickened  his  sense  of 
his  own  unworthiness. 

After  a  disagreeable  evening,  the  first  of  that 
kind  that  he  had  ever  passed  with  his  Amelia,  in  which 
he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  force  a  little  cheerful- 
ness, and  in  which  her  spirits  were  at  length  over- 
powered by  discerning  the  oppression  on  his,  they 
retired  to  rest,  or  rather  to  misery,  which  need  not 
be  described. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Booth  began  to 
recover  a  little  from  his  melancholy,  and  to  taste  the 


company  of  his  children.  He  now  first  thought  of 
inquiring  of  Amelia  by  what  means  she  had  dis- 
covered the  place  of  his  confinement.  Amelia,  after 
gently  rebuking  him  for  not  having  himself  ac- 
quainted her  with  it,  informed  him  that  it  was 
known  all  ever  the  country,  and  that  she  had  traced 
the  original  of  it  to  her  sister ;  who  had  spread  the 
news  with  a  malicious  joy,  and  added  a  circumstance 
which  would  have  frightened  her  to  death,  had  not 
her  knowledge  of  him  made  her  give  little  credit  to 
it,  which  was,  that  he  was  committed  for  murder. 
But,  though  she  had  discredited  this  part,  she  said 
the  not  hearing  from  him  during  several  successive 
posts  made  her  too  apprehensive  of  the  rest ;  that 
she  got  a  conveyance  therefore  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren to  Salisbury,  from  whence  the  stage-coach  had 
brought  them 'to  town;  and,  having  deposited  the 
children  at  his  lodging,  of  which  he  had  sent  her  an 
account  on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  she  took  a  hack, 
and  came  directly  to  the  prison  where  she  heard  he 
was,  and  where  she  found  him. 

Booth  excused  himself,  and  with  truth,  as  to  his 
not  having  writ ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  writ  twice 
from  the  prison,  though  he  had  mentioned  nothing 
of  his  confinement ;  but,  as  he  sent  away  his  letters 
after  nine  at  night,  the  fellow  to  whom  they  were 
intrusted  had  burnt  them  for  the  sake  of  putting  the 
twopence  in  his  own  pocket,  or  rather  in  the  pocket 
of  the  keeper  of  the  next  gin-shop. 

As  to  the  account  which  Amelia  gave  him,  it 
served  rather  to  raise  than  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
He  began  to  suspect  that  some  person  had  seen 
both  him  and  Miss  Matthews  together  in  the  prison, 
and  had  confounded  her  case  with  his  ;  and  this  the 
circumstance  of  murder  made  the  more  probable. 
But  who  this  person  should  be  he  could  not  iruess. 
After  giving  himself,  therefore,  some  pains  in  form- 
ing conjectures  to  no  purpose,  he  was  forced  to  rest 
contented  with  his  ignorance  of  the  real  truth. 

Two  or  three  days  now  passed  without  producing 
anything  remarkable  ;  unless  it  were  that  Booth 
more  and  more  recovered  his  spirits,  and  had  now 
almost  regained  his  former  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
when  the  following  letter  arrived,  again  to  torment 
him : 

"  DEIR  BILLY. — To  convince  you  1  am  the  most  reasonable 
of  women,  I  have  given  yon  up  three  whole  days  to  the  unmo- 
lested possession  of  my  fortunate  rival;  I  can  refrain  no 
longer  from  letting  you" know  that  I  lodge  in  Dean  Street,  not 
far  from  the  church,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pelican  and  Trumpet ; 
where  I  expect  this  evening  to  see  you.  Believe  me,  I  am,  with 
more  affection  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world  can  be,  my 
dear  Billy,  your  affectionate,  fond,  doating 

Booth  tore  the  letter  with  rage,  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  resolving  never  to  visit  the  lady  more,  un- 
less it  was  to  pay  her  the  money  she  had  lent  him, 
which  he  was  determined  to  do  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, for  it  was  not  at  present  in  his  power. 

This  letter  threw  him  back  into  his  fit  of  dejec- 
tion, in  which  he  had  not  continued  long  when  a 
packet  from  the  country  brought  him  the  following 
from  his  friend  Dr.  Harrison  : 

"  SIB,  I.yjns,  January  21 

"  Though  I  am  now  on  my  return  iome,  I  have  taken  up 
my  pen  to  communicate  to  you  some  news  I  have  heard  from 
England,  which  gives  me  much  uneasiness,  and  concerning 
which  I  can  indeed  deliver  my  sentiments  with  much  more  ease 
this  way  than  any  other.  In  my  answer  to  your  last  I  very 
freely  gave  yon  my  opinion,  in  which  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
disapprove  of  every  step  you  had  taken ;  but  "those  were  all 
pirdonable  errors.  Can  you  be  so  partial  to  yourself,  upon 
cool  and  sober  reflection,  to  think  what  I  am  going  to  mention 
is  so?  I  promise  you,  it  appears  to  me  a  folly" of  so  m  .nstrnus 
a  kind,  that,  had*  I  heard  it  from  any  but  a  person  of  the 
hizhest  honour,  I  should  have  rejected  it  as  utterly  incredible. 
I  hope  you  already  guess  what  I  am  about  to  name;  since. 
Heaven  forbid,  your  conduct  should  afford  yon  any  choice  of 
rach  gross  instances  of  weakness.  In  a  word,  then!  YOU  have 
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set  up  an  equipage.  What  shall  I  invent  in  your  excuse, 
either  to  others  or  to  myself  ?  In  truth,  I  can  find  no  excuse 
for  you,  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  certain  you  can  find  none 
for  yourself.  I  must  deal  therefore  very  plainly  and  sin- 
cerely with  you.  Vanity  is  always  contemptible  ;  but  when 
joined  with  dishonesty,  it  becomes  odious  and  detestable. 
At  whose  expense  are  you  to  support  this  equipage?  is  it  not 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  others?  and  will  it  uot  finally  end  in 
that  of  your  poor  wife  and  children  ?  you  know  you  are  two 
years  in  arrears  to  me.  If  I  could  impute  this  to  any  extraor- 
dinary or  common  accident,  I  think  I  should  never  have  men- 
tioned it ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  my  money  to  support  the  ridi- 
culous, and,  1  must  say,  criminal  vanity  of  any  one.  I  expect, 
therefore,  to  find,  at  my  return,  that  you  have  either  discharged 
my  whole  debt,  or  your  equipage.  Let  me  beg  you  seriously 
to  consider  your  circumstances  and  condition  in  life,  and  to 
remember  that  your  situation  will  not  justify  any  the  least 
unnecessary  expense.  Simply  to  be  poor,  says  my  favourite 
Greek  historian,  was  not  held  scandalous  by  the  wise  Athenians, 
but  highly  so  to  owe  that  poverty  to  our  own  indiscretion.  Pre- 
sent my  affections  to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall 
not,  without  great  reason,  and  great  pain  too,  ever  cease  to  be 
your  most  faithful  friend,  "  R.  HARRISON." 

Had  this  letter  come  at  any  other  time,  it  would 
have  given  Booth  the  most  sensible  affliction  ;  but 
so  totally  had  the  affair  of  Miss  Matthews  possessed 
his  mind,  that,  like  a  man  in  the  most  raging  fit  of 
the  gout,  he  was  scarce  capable  of  any  additional 
torture ;  nay,  he  even  made  an  use  of  this  latter 
epistle,  as  it  served  to  account  to  Amelia  for  that 
concern  which  he  really  felt  on  another  account. 
The  poor  deceived  lady,  therefore,  applied  herself  to 
give  him  comfort  where  he  least  wanted  it.  She 
said  he  might  easily  perceive  that  the  matter  had 
been  misrepresented  to  the  doctor,  who  would  not, 
she  was  sure,  retain  the  least  anger  against  him 
when  he  knew  the  real  truth. 

After  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  in  which 
Booth  appeared  to  be  greatly  consoled  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  wife,  they  parted.  He  went  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  Park,  and  she  remained  at  home  to  pre- 
pare him  his  dinner. 

He  was  no  sooner  departed  than  his  little  boy, 
not  quite  six  years  old,  said  to  Amelia,  "  La ! 
mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  poor  papa,  what 
makes  him  look  so  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry  1 
he  is  not  half  so  merry  as  he  used  to  be  in  the 
country."  Amelia  answered,  "  Oh  !  my  dear,  your 
papa  is  only  a  little  thoughtful,  he  will  be  merry  again 
soon." — Then,  looking  fondly  on  her  children,  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  cried,  "  Oh 
Heavens !  what  have  these  poor  little  infants  done  ! 
why  will  the  barbarous  world  endeavour  to  starve 
them,  by  depriving  us  of  our  only  friend  ? — O  my 
dear,  your  father  is  ruined,  and  we  are  undone  !" — 
The  children  presently  accompanied  their  mother's 
tears,  and  the  daughter  cried — "  Why,  will  anybody 
hurt  poor  papal  hath  he  done  any  harm  to  any- 
body1?"— " No,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  mother ;  "he 
is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  hate 
him."  Upon  which  the  boy,  who  was  extremely 
sensible  at  his  years,  answered,  "  Nay,  mamma,  how 
can  that  be  1  have  not  you  often  told  me  that  if  I 
was  good  everybody  would  love  me  V  "  All  good 
people  will,"  answered  she.  "  Why  don't  they  love 
papa  thenf  replied  the  child,  "  for  I  am  sure  he  is 
very  good."  "  So  they  do,  my  dear,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, "  but  there  are  more  bad  people  in  the  world, 
and  they  will  hate  you  for  your  goodness."  "  Why 
then,  bad  people,"  cries  the  child,  "  are  loved  by  more 
than  the  good." — "  No  matter  for  that,  my  dear," 
said  she ;  "  the  love  of  one  good  person  is  more 
worth  having  than  that  of  a  thousand  wicked  ones  ; 
nay,  if  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  world,  still 
you  must  be  a  good  boy  ;  for  there  is  one  in  Heaven 
who  will  love  you,  and  his  love  is  better  for  you  than 
that  of  all  mankind." 

This  little  dialogue,  we  are  apprehensive,  will  be 


read  with  contempt  by  many  ;  indeed,  we  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  recording,  was  it  not  for  the 
excellent  example  which  Amelia  here  gives  to  all 
mothers.  This  admirable  woman  never  let  a  day 
pass  without  instructing  her  children  in  some  lesson 
of  religion  and  morality.  By  which  means  she  had, 
in  their  tender  minds,  so  strongly  annexed  the  ideas 
of  fear  and  shame  to  every  idea  of  evil  of  which  they 
were  susceptible,  that  it  must  require  great  pains 
and  length  of  habit  to  separate  them.  Though  she 
was  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  she  never  suffered  any 
symptom  of  malevolence  to  show  itself  in  their  most 
trifling  actions  without  discouragement,  without  re- 
buke, and,  if  it  broke  forth  with  any  rancour,  with- 
out punishment.  In  which  she  had  such  success,  that 
not  the  least  marks  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  or  spite 
discovered  itself  in  any  of  their  little  words  or  deeds. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Amelia  appears  in  no  unamiable  light. 
AMELIA,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  girl,  who  was 
their  only  servant,  had  dressed  her  dinner,  and  she' 
had  likewise  dressed  herself  as  neat  as  any  lady  who 
had  a  regular  set  of  servants  could  have  done,  when 
Booth  returned,  and  brought  with  him  his  friend 
James,  whom  he  had  met  with  in  the  Park ;  and 
who,  as  Booth  absolutely  refused  to  dine  away  from 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  promised  to  return,  had 
invited  himself  to  dine  with  him.  Amelia  had  none 
of  that  paltry  pride  which  possesses  so  many  of  her 
sex,  and  which  disconcerts  their  tempers,  and  gives 
them  the  air  and  looks  of  furies,  if  their  husbands 
bring  in  an  unexpected  guest,  without  giving  them 
timely  warning  to  provide  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
vanity.  Amelia  received  her  husband's  friend  with 
the  utmost  complaisance  and  good  humour ;  she 
made  indeed  some  apology  for  the  homeliness  of  her 
dinner ;  but  it  was  politely  turned  as  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  James's  friendship,  which  could  carry 
him  where  he  was  sure  of  being  so  ill  entertained  ; 
and  gave  not  the  least  hint  how  magnificently  she 
would  have  provided,  had  she  expected  the  favour  of 
so  much  good  company.  A  phrase  which  is  gene- 
rally meant  to  contain  not  only  an  apology  for  the 
lady  of  the  house,  but  a  tacit  satire  on  her  guests  for 
their  intrusion,  and  is  at  least  a  strong  insinuation 
that  they  are  not  welcome. 

Amelia  failed  not  to  inquire  very  earnestly  after 
her  old  friend  Mrs.  James,  formerly  Miss  Bath,  and 
was  very  sorry  to  find  that  she  was  not  in  town.  The 
truth  was,  as  James  had  married  out  of  a  violent 
liking  of,  or  appetite  to,  her  person,  possession  had 
surfeited  him,  and  he  was  now  grown  so  heartily 
tired  of  his  wife,  that  she  had  very  little  of  his  com- 
pany ;  shi  was  forced  therefore  to  content  herself 
with  being  the  mistress  of  a  large  house  and  equipage 
in  the  country  ten  months  in  the  year  by  herself. 
The  other  two  he  indulged  her  with  the  diversions 
of  the  town ;  but  then,  though  they  lodged  under  the 
same  roof,  she  had  little  more  of  her  husband's 
society  than  if  they  had  been  one  hundred  miles 
apart.  With  all  this,  as  she  was  a  woman  of  calm 
passions,  she  made  herself  contented ;  for  she  had 
never  had  any  violent  affection  for  James  :  the  match 
was  of  the  prudent  kind,  and  to  her  advantage  ;  for 
his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  was  become 
very  considerable ;  and  she  had  gained  everything 
by  the  bargain  but  a  husband,  which  her  constitu- 
tion suffered  her  to  be  very  well  satisfied  without. 

When  Amelia,  after  dinner,  retired  to  her  chil- 
dren, James  began  to  talk  to  his  friend  concerning 
his  affairs.  He  advised  Booth  very  earnestly  to 
think  of  getting  again  into  the  army,  in  which  he 
himself  had  met  with  such  success,  that  he  had  ob- 
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tained  the  command  of  a  regiment  to  which  his 
brother-in-law  was  lieutenant-colonel.  These  pre- 
ferments they  both  owed  to  the  favour  of  fortune 
only  ;  for,  though  there  was  no  objection  to  either  of 
their  military  characters,  yet  neither  of  them  had 
any  extraordinary  desert ;  and,  if  merit  in  the  sen-ice 
•was  a  sufficient  recommendation,  Booth,  who  had 
been  twice  wounded  in  the  siege,  seemed  to  have 
the  fairest  pretensions  ;  but  he  remained  a  poor  half- 
pay  lieutenant,  and  the  others  were,  as  we  have  said, 
one  of  them  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  other  had 
a  regiment.  Such  rises  we  often  see  in  life,  without 
being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
means,  and  therefore  ascribe  them  to  the  good  for- 
-  tune  of  the  person. 

Both  colonel  James  and  his  brother-in-law  were 
members  of  parliament ;  for,  as  the  uncle  of  the  former 
had  left  him,  together  with  his  estate,  an  almost  cer- 
tain interest  in  a  borough,  so  he  chose  to  confer  this 
favour  on  colonel  Bath  ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  been  highly  immaterial  to  mention  here,  but 
as  it  serves  to  set  forth  the  goodness  of  James,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  up  in  kindness  to  the  family 
what  he  wanted  in  fondness  for  his  wife. 

Colonel  James  then  endeavoured  all  in  his  power 
to  persuade  Booth  to  think  again  of  a  military  life, 
and  very  kindly  offered  him  his  interest  towards  ob- 
taining him  a  company  in  the  regiment  under  his 
command.  Booth  must  have  been  a  madman,  in 
his  present  circumstances,  to  have  hesitated  one 
moment  at  accepting  such  an  offer,  and  he  well  knew 
Amelia,  notwithstanding  her  aversion  to  the  army, 
was  much  too  wise  to  make  the  least  scruple  of  giving 
her  consent.  Nor  was  he,  as  it  appeared  afterwards, 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  his  wife's  understanding ; 
for  she  made  not  the  least  objection  when  it  was 
communicated  to  her,  but  contented  herself  with  an 
express  stipulation,  that  wherever  he  was  commanded 
to  go  (for  the  regiment  was  now  abroad)  she  would 
accompany  him. 

Booth,  therefore,  accepted  his  friend's  proposal 
with  a  profusion  of  acknowledgments ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Booth  should  draw  up  a  memorial  of 
his  pretensions,  which  colonel  James  undertook  to 
present  to  some  man  of  power,  and  to  back  it  with 
all  the  force  he  had. 

Nor  did  the  friendship  of  the  colonel  stop  here. 
"  You  will  excuse  me,  dear  Booth,"  said  he,  "  if, 
after  what  you  have  told  me"  (for  he  had  been  very 
explicit  in  revealing  his  affairs  to  him),  "  I  suspect 
you  must  want  money  at  this  time.  If  that  be  the 
case,  as  I  am  certain  it  must  be,  I  have  fifty  pieces  at 
your  service."  This  generosity  brought  the  tears 
into  Booth's  eyes ;  and  he  at  length  confessed  that 
he  had  not  five  guineas  in  the  house  ;  upon  which 
James  gave  him  a  bank-bill  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
said  he  would  give  him  thirty  more  the  next  time  he 
saw  him. 

Thus  did  this  generous  colonel  (for  generous  he 
really  was  to  the  highest  degree)  restore  peace  and 
comfort  to  this  little  family  ;  and  by  this  act  of  bene- 
ficence make  two  of  the  worthiest  people  two  of  the 
happiest  that  evening. 

Here,  reader,  give  me  leave  to  stop  a  minute,  to 
lament  that  so  few  are  to  be  found  of  this  benign 
disposition  ;  that,  while  wantonness,  vanity,  avarice, 
and  ambition  are  every  day  rioting  and  triumphing 
in  the  follies  and  weakness,  the  ruin  and  desolation 
of  mankind,  scarce  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  capable 
of  tasting  the  happiness  of  others.  Nay,  give  me 
leave  to  wonder  that  pride,  which  is  constantly  strug- 
gling, and  often  imposing  on  itself,  to  gain  some  little 
pre-eminence,  should  so  seldom  hint  to  us  the  only 
certain  as  well  as  laudable  way  of  setting  ourselves 


above  another  man,   and  that  is,   by  becoming  his 
benefactor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  an  eulugium  upon  innocence,  and  other  grave 
matters. 

BOOTH  passed  that  evening,  and  all  the  succeeding 
day,  with  his  Amelia,  without  the  interruption  of 
almost  a  single  thought  concerning  Miss  Matthews, 
after  having  determined  to  go  on  the  Sunday, 
the  only  day  he  could  venture  without  the  verge  in 
the  present  state  of  his  affairs,  and  pay  her  what  she 
had  advanced  for  him  in  the  prison.  But  she  had 
not  so  long  patience  ;  for  the  third  day,  while  he  was 
sitting  with  Amelia,  a  letter  was  brought  to  him. 
As  he  knew  the  hand,  he  immediately  put  it  into  his 
pocket  unopened,  not  without  such  an  alteration  in 
his  countenance,  that  had  Amelia,  who  was  then 
playing  with  one  of  the  children,  cast  her  eyes  to- 
wards him,  she  must  have  remarked  it.  This  acci- 
dent, however,  luckily  gave  him  time  to  recover  him- 
self; for  Amelia  was  so  deeply  engaged  with  the 
little  one,  that  she  did  not  even  remark  the  delivery 
of  the  letter.  The  maid  soon  after  returned  into  the 
room,  saying,  the  chairman  desired  to  know  if  there 
was  any  answer  to  the  letter. — "What  letter!"  cries 
Booth. — "  The  letter  I  gave  you  just  now,"  an- 
swered the  girl. — "  Sure,"  cries  Booth,  "  the  child 
is  mad,  you  gave  me  no  letter." — "  Yes,  indeed,  I 
did,  sir,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  "Why  then  as  sure  as 
fate,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  in  my 
reverie  ;  why,  child,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  it  was 
a  letter  1  bid  the  chairman  come  up, — stay,  I  will  go 
down  myself;  for  he  will  otherwise  dirt  the  stairs 
with  his  feet." 

Amelia  was  gently  chiding  the  girl  for  her  care- 
lessness when  Booth  returned,  saying  it  was  very 
true  that  she  had  delivered  him  a  letter  from  colonel 
James,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  of  consequence. 
"  However,"  says  he,  "  I  will  step  to  the  coffee- 
house, and  send  him  an  account  of  this  strange 
accident,  which  I  know  he  will  pardon  in  my  pre- 
sent situation." 

Booth  was  overjoyed  at  this  escape,  which  poor 
Amelia's  total  want  of  all  jealousy  and  suspicion 
made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  accomplish ;  but  his 
pleasure  was  considerably  abated  when,  upon  open- 
ing the  letter,  he  found  it  to  contain,  mixed  with 
several  very  strong  expressions  of  love,  some  pretty 
warm  ones  of  the  upbraiding  kind ;  but  what  most 
alarmed  him  was  a  hint  that  it  was  in  her  (Miss 
Matthews's)  power  to  make  Amelia  as  miserable  as 
herself.  Besides  the  general  knowledge  of 

Furens  quid  fcemiaa  possit, 

he  had  more  particular  reasons  to  apprehend  the 
rage  of  a  lady  who  had  given  so  strong  an  instance 
how  far  she  could  carry  her  revenge.  She  had  al- 
ready sent  a  chairman  to  his  lodgings  with  a  posi- 
tive command  not  to  return  without  an  answer  to 
her  letter.  This  might  of  itself  have  possibly  occa- 
sioned a  discovery ;  and  he  thought  he  had  great 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  she  did  .not  carry  matters  so 
far  as  purposely  and  avowedly  to  reveal  the  secre* 
to  Amelia,  her  indiscretion  would  at  least  effect  the 
discovery  of  that  which  he  would  at  any  price  have 
concealed.  Under  these  terrors  he  might,  I  be- 
lieve, be  considered  as  the  most  wretched  of  human 
beings. 

O  innocence,  how  glorious  and  happy  a  portion 
art  thou  to  the  breast  that  possesses  thee !  thou 
fearest  neither  the  eyes  nor  the  tongues  of  men. 
Truth,  the  most  powerful  of  all  things,  is  thy 
strongest  friend ;  and  the  brighter  the  light  is  in 
which  thou  art  displayed,  the  more  it  discovers  thy 
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transcendent  beauties.  Guilt,  on  the  contrary,  like 
a  base  thief,  suspects  every  eye  that  beholds  him  to 
be  privy  to  his  transgressions,  and  every  tongue  that 
mentions  his  name  to  be  proclaiming  them.  Fraud 
and  falsehood  are  his  weak  and  treacherous  allies  ; 
and  he  lurks  trembling  in  the  dark,  dreading  every 
ray  of  light,  lest  it  should  discover  him,  and  give  him 
up  to  shame  and  punishment. 

While  Booth  was  walking  in  the  Park  with  all 
these  horrors  in  his  mind  he  again  met  his  friend 
Colonel  James,  who  soon  took  notice  of  that  deep 
concern  which  the  other  was  incapable  of  hiding. 
After  some  little  conversation,  Booth  said,  "  My 
dear  colonel,  I  am  sure  I  must  be  the  most  insen- 
sible of  men  if  I  did  not  look  on  you  as  the  best 
and  the  truest  friend ;  I  will,  therefore,  without 
scruple,  repose  a  confidence  in'  you  of  the  highest 
kind.  I  have  often  made  you  privy  to  my  neces- 
sities, I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  my  shame,  pro- 
vided you  have  leisure  enough  to  give  me  a  hearing : 
for  I  must  open  to  you  a  long  history,  since  I  will 
not  reveal  my  fault  without  informing  you,  at  the 
same  time,  of  those  circumstances  which,  I  hope, 
will  in  some  measure  excuse  it." 

The  colonel  very  readily  agreed  to  give  his  friend 
a  patient  hearing.  So  they  walked  directly  to  a 
coffee-house  at  the  corner  of  Spring- Garden,  where, 
being  in  a  room  by  themselves,  Booth  opened  his 
whole  heart,  and  acquainted  the  colonel  with  his 
amour  with  Miss  Matthews,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  his  receiving  that  letter  which  had  caused  all 
his  present  uneasiness,  and  which  he  now  delivered 
into  his  friend's  hand. 

The  colonel  read  the  letter  very  attentively  twice 
over  (he  was  silent  indeed  long  enough  to  have  read 
it  oftener)  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Booth,  said,  "  Well, 
sir,  and  is  it  so  grievous  a  calamity  to  be  the  object 
of  a  young  lady's  affection  ;  especially  of  one  whom 
you  allow  to  be  so  extremely  handsome  1"  "  Nay, 
but,  my  dear  friend,"  cries  Booth,  "  do  not  jest  with 
me  ;  you  who  know  my  Amelia."  "  Well,  my  dear 
friend,"  answered  James,  "  and  you  know  Amelia, 
and  this  lady  too.  But  what  would  you  have  me 
do  for  youl"  "  I  would  have  you  give  me  your 
advice,"  says  Booth,  "  by  what  method  I  shall  get  rid 
of  this  dreadful  woman  without  a  discovery." — 
"  And  do  you  really,"  cries  the  other,  "  desire  to  get 
rid  of  her  1"  "  Can  you  doubt  it,"  saith  Booth,  "  after 
what  I  have  communicated  to  you,  and  after  what 
you  yourself  have  seen  in  my  family?  for  I  hope,  not- 
withstanding this  fatal  slip,  I  do  not  appear  to  you 
in  the  light  of  a  profligate."  "  Well,"  answered 
James,  "  and,  whatever  light  I  may  appear  to  you 
in,  if  you  are  really  tired  of  the  lady,  and  if  she  be 
really  what  you  have  represented  her,  I'll  endeavour 
to  take  her  off  your  hands  ;  but  I  insist  upon  it  that 
you  do  not  deceive  me  in  any  particular."  Booth 
protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  every  word 
which  he  had  spoken  was  strictly  true ;  and  that 
being  asked  whether  he  would  give  his  honour  never 
more  to  visit  the  lady,  he  assured  James  he  never 
would.  He  then,  at  his  friend's  request,  delivered 
him  Miss  Matthews's  letter,  in  which  was  a  second 
direction  to  her  lodgings,  and  declared  to  him  that, 
if  he  could  bring  him  safely  out  of  this  terrible  affair, 
he  should  think  himself  to  have  a  still  higher  obli- 
gation to  his  friendship  than  any  which  he  had  al- 
ready received  from  it. 

Booth  pressed  the  colonel  to  go  home  with  him 
to  dinner ;  but  he  excused  himself,  being,  as  he  said, 
already  engaged.  However,  he  undertook  in  the 
afternoon  to  do  all  in  his  power  that  Booth  should 
receive  no  more  alarms  from  the  quarter  of  Miss 
Matthews,  whom  the  colonel  undertook  to  pay  all 


the  demands  she  had  on  his  friend.  They  then  se- 
parated. The  colonel  went  to  dinner  at  the  King's 
Arms,  and  Booth  returned  in  high  spirits  to  meet 
his  Amelia. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  colonel 
came  to  the  coffee-house  and  sent  for  his  friend, 
who  lodged  but  at  a  little  distance.  The  colonel 
told  him  he  had  a  little  exaggerated  the  lady's 
beauty ;  however,  he  said,  he  excused  that :  "  for 
you  might  think,  perhaps,"  cries  he,  "  that  your  in- 
constancy to  the  finest  woman  in  the  world  might 
want  some  excuse.  Be  that  as  it  will,"  said  he, 
"  you  may  make  yourself  easy,  as  it  will  be,  I  am 
convinced,  your  own  fault,  if  you  have  ever  any 
further  molestation  from  Miss  Matthews." 

Booth  poured  forth  very  warmly  a  great  profusion 
of  gratitude  on  this  occasion ;  and  nothing  more 
anywise  material  passed  at  this  interview,  which 
was  very  short,  the  colonel  being  in  a  great  hurry, 
as  he  had,  he-said,  some  business  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  transact  that  morning. 

The  colonel  had  now  seen  Booth  twice  without 
remembering  to  give  him  the  thirty  pounds.  This 
the  latter  imputed  entirely  to  forgetfulness ;  for  he 
had  always  found  the  promises  of  the  former  to  be 
equal  in  value  with  the  notes  or  bonds  of  other 
people.  He  was  more  surprised  at  what  happened 
the  next  day,  when,  meeting  his  friend  in  the  Park, 
he  received  only  a  cold  salute  from  him  ;  and  though 
he  passed  him  five  or  six  times,  and  the  colonel  was 
walking  with  a  single  officer  of  no  great  rank,  and 
with  whom  he  seemed  in  no  earnest,  conversation, 
yet  could  not  Booth,  who  was  alone,  obtain  any 
further  notice  from  him. 

This  gave  the  poor  man  some  alarm ;  though  he 
could  Scarce  persuade  himself  there  was  any  design 
in  all  this  coldness  or  forgetfulness.  Once  he 
imagined  that  he  had  lessened  himself  in  the  colonel's 
opinion  by  having  discovered  his  inconstancy  to 
Amelia ;  but  the  known  character  of  the  other  pre- 
sently cured  him  of  this  suspicion,  for  he  was  a  per- 
fect libertine  with  regard  to  women ;  that  being 
indeed  the  principal  blemish  in  his  character,  which 
otherwise  might  have  deserved  much  commenda- 
tion for  good-nature,  generosity,  and  friendship. 
But  he  carried  this  one  to  a  most  unpardonable 
height ;  and  made  no  scruple  of  openly  declaring 
that,  if  he  ever  liked  a  woman  well  enough  to  be 
uneasy  on  her  account,  he  would  cure  himself,  if 
he  could,  by  enjoying  her,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence. 

Booth  could  not  therefore  be  persuaded  that  the 
colonel  would  so  highly  resent  in  another  a  fault  of 
which  he  was  himself  most  notoriously  guilty.  After 
much  consideration  he  could  derive  this  behaviour 
from  nothing  better  than  a  capriciousness  in  his  friend's 
temper,  from  a  kind  of  inconstancy  of  mind,  which 
makes  men  grow  weary  of  their  friends,  with  no  more 
reason  than  they  often  are  of  their  mistresses.  To 
say  the  truth,  there  are  jilts  in  friendship  as  well  as 
in  love  ;  and,  by  the  behaviour  of  some  men  in  both, 
one  would  almost  imagine  that  they  industriously 
sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  others  with  a  view 
only  of  making  the  parties  miserable. 

This  was  the  consequence  of  the  colonel's  beha- 
viour to  Booth.  Former  calamities  had  afflicted  him, 
but  this  almost  distracted  him  ;  and  the  more  so  as 
he  was  not  able  well  to  account  for  such  conduct,  nor 
to  conceive  the  reason  of  it. 

Amelia,  at  his  return,  presently  perceived  the  dis- 
turbance in  his  mind,  though  he  endeavoured  with 
his  utmost  power  to  hide  it ;  and  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  by  her  entreaties  to  discover  to  her 
the  cause  of  it,  which  she  no  sooner  heard  than  she 
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applied  as  judicious  a  remedy  to  his  disordered  spi- 
rits as  either  of  those  great  meutal  physicians,  Tully 
or  Aristotle,  could  have  thought  of.  She  used  many 
arguments  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  in  an  error, 
and  had  mistaken  forgetfulness  and  carelessness  for 
a  designed  neglect. 

But,  as  this  physic  was  only  eventually  good,  and 
as  its  efficacy  depended  on  her  being  in  the  right,  a 
point  in  which  she  was  not  apt  to  be  too  positive,  she 
thought  fit  to  add  some  consolation  of  a  more  certain 
and  positive  kind.  "  Admit,"  said  she,  (<  my  dear, 
that  Mr.  James  should  prove  the  unaccountable  per- 
son you  have  suspected,  and  should,  without  being 
able  to  allege  any  cause,  withdraw  his  friendship 
from  you  (for  surely  the  accident  of  burning  his  let- 
ter is 'too  trifling  and  ridiculous  to  mention),  why 
should  this  grieve  you  1  the  obligations  he  hath  con- 
ferred on  you,  I  allow,  ought  to  make  his  misfor- 
tunes almost  your  own ;  but  they  should  not,  I  think, 
make  you  see  his  faults  so  very  sensibly,  especially 
when,  by  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  world  com- 
mitted against  yourself,  he  hath  considerably  lessened 
all  obligations  ;  for  sure,  if  the  same  person  who 
hath  contributed  to  my  happiness  at  one  time  doth 
everything  in  his  power  maliciously  and  wantonly  to 
make  me  miserable  at  another,  I  am  very  little 
obliged  to  such  a  person.  And  let  it  be  a  comfort 
to  my  dear  Billy,  that,  however  other  friends  may 
prove  false  and  fickle  to  him,  he  hath  one  friend, 
whom  no  inconstancy  of  her  own,  nor  any  change  of 
his  fortune,  nor  time,  nor  age,  nor  sickness, 
nor  any  accident,  can  ever  alter ;  but  who  will  es- 
teem, will  love,  and  doat  on  him  for  ever."  So 
saying,  she  flung  her  snowy  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  gave  him  a  caress  so  tender,  that  it  seemed  al- 
most to  balance  all  the  malice  of  his  fate. 

And,  indeed,  the  behaviour  of  Amelia  would  have 
made  him  completely  happy,  in  defiance  of  all  ad- 
Terse  circumstances,  had  it  not  been  for  those  bitter 
ingredients  which  he  himself  had  thrown  into  his 
cup,  and  which  prevented  him  from  truly  relishing 
his  Amelia's  sweetness,  by  cruelly  reminding  him 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  this  excellent  creature. 

Booth  did  not  long  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
conduct  of  James,  which,  at  first,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  great  a  mystery ;  for  this  very  afternoon  he 
received  a  letter  from  Miss  Matthews  which  unra- 
velled the  whole  affair.  By  this  letter,  which  was 
full  of  bitterness  and  upbraiding,  he  discovered  that 
James  was  his  rival  with  that  lady,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  identical  person  who  had  sent  the  hundred-pound 
note  to  Miss  Matthews,  when  in  the  prison.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  likewise,  as  well  by  the  letter 
as  by  other  circumstances,  that  James  had  hitherto 
been  an  unsuccessful  lover ;  for  the  lady,  though  she 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  virtue,  had  not  yet  so  far 
forfeited  all  pretensions  to  delicacy  as  to  be,  like  the 
dirt  in  the  street,  indifferently  common  to  all.  She 
distributed  her  favours  only  to  those  she  liked,  in 
which  number  that  gentleman  had  not  the  happiness 
of  being  included. 

When  Booth  had  made  this  discovery,  he  was  not 
so  little  versed  in  human  nature,  as  any  longer  to 
hesitate  at  the  true  motive  to  the  colonel's  conduct ; 
for  he  well  knew  how  odious  a  sight  a  happy  rival  is 
to  an  unfortunate  lover.  I  believe  he  was,  in  reality, 
glad  to  assign  the  cold  treatment  he  had  received  from 
his  friend  to  a  cause  which,  however  unjustifiable, 
is  at  the  same  time  highly  natural ;  and  to  acquit 
him  of  a  levity,  fickleness,  and  caprice,  which  he 
must  have  been  unwillingly  obliged  to  have  seen  in 
a  much  worse  light. 

He  now  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
accosting  the  colonel,  and  of  coming  to  a  perfect  ex- 


planation upon  the  whole  matter.  He  debated  like- 
wise with  himself  whether  he  should  not  throw 
himself  at  Amelia's  feet,  and  confess  a  crime  to  her 
which  he  found  so  little  hopes  of  concealing,  and 
which  he  foresaw  would  occasion  him  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  terrors  to  endeavour  to  conceal.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  him,  had  he  wisely  pursued  this  step  ; 
since,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  received  im- 
mediate forgiveness  from  the  best  of  women ;  but  he 
had  not  sufficient  resolution,  or,  to  speak  perhaps 
more  truly,  he  had  too  much  pride,  to  confess  his 
guilt,  and  preferred  the  danger  of  the  highest  incon- 
veniences to  the  certainty  of  being  put  to  the  blush. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  may  appear  that  violence  is  sometimes  done  to  the 
name  of  love. 

WHEN  that  happy  day  came  in  which  unhallowed 
hands  are  forbidden  to  contaminate  the  shoulders  of 
the  unfortunate,  Booth  went  early  to  the  colonel's 
house,  and,  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  began 
with  great  freedom,  though  with  great  gentleness,  to 
complain  of  his  not  having  dealt  with  him  with 
more  openness.  "  Why,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  he, 
"  would  you  not  acquaint  me  with  that  secret  which 
this  letter  hath  disclosed  1 "  James  read  the  letter, 
at  which  his  countenance  changed  more  than  once  ; 
and  then,  after  a  short  silence,  said,  "  Mr.  Booth,  I 
have  been  to  blame,  I  own  it ;  and  you  upbraid  me 
with  justice.  The  true  reason  was,  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  own  folly.  D — n  me,  Booth,  if  I 
have  not  been  a  most  consummate  fool,  a  very  dupe 
to  this  woman ;  and  she  hath  a  particular  pleasure 
in  making  me  so.  I  know  what  the  impertinence 
of  virtue  is,  and  I  can  submit  to  it ;  but  to  be  treated 
thus  by  a  whore — You  must  forgive  me,  dear  Booth, 
but  your  success  was  a  kind  of  triumph  over  me, 
which  I  could  not  bear.  I  own,  I  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  conceive  any  anger  against  you  ;  and  yet, 
curse  me  if  I  should  not  have  been  less  displeased  at 
your  lying  with  my  own  wife  ;  nay,  I  could  almost 
have  parted  with  half  my  fortune  to  you  more  will- 
ingly than  have  suffered  you  to  receive  that  trifle  of 
my  money  which  you  received  at  her  hands.  How- 
ever, I  ask  your  pardon,  and  I  promise  you  I  will 
never  more  think  of  you  with  the  least  "ill-will  on 
the  account  of  this  woman  ;  but  as  for  her,  d — n  me 
if  I  do  not  enjoy  her  by  some  means  or  other,  what- 
ever it  costs  me  ;  for  I  am  already  above  two  hun- 
dred pounds  out  of  pocket,  without  having  scarce 
had  a  smile  in  return." 

Booth  expressed  much  astonishment  at  this  de- 
claration ;  he  said  he  could  not  conceive  how.  it  was 
possible  to  have  such  an  affection  for  a  woman  who 
did  not  show  the  least  inclination  to  return  it.  James 
gave  her  a  hearty  curse,  and  said,  "  Pox  of  her  in- 
clination ;  I  want  only  the  possession  of  her  person, 
and  that,  you  will  allow,  is  a  very  fine  one.  But, 
besides  my  passion  for  her,  she  hath  now  piqued  my 
pride  ;  for  how  can  a  man  of  my  fortune  brook  being 
refused  by  a  whore  t" — "  Since  you  are  so  set  on 
the  business,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  will  excuse  my 
saying  so,  I  fancy  you  had  better  change  your  me- 
thod of  applying  to  her  ;  for,  as  she  is,  perhaps,  the 
vainest  woman  upon  earth,  vour  bountv  may  pro- 
bably do  you  little  service,  nay,  may  rather  actually 
disoblige  her.  Vanity  is  plainly  her  predominant 
passion,  and,  if  you  will  administer  to  that,  it  will 
infallibly  throw  her  into  your  arms.  To  this  I  at- 
tribute my  own  unfortunate  success.  Whilst  she 
relieved  my  wants  and  distresses  she  was  daily 
feeding  her  own  vanity  ;  whereas,  as  every  gift  of 
yours  asserted  your  superiority,  it  rather  offended 
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than  pleased  her.  Indeed,  women  generally  love  to 
be  of  the  obliging  side ;  and,  if  we  examine  their 
favourites,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  much  oftener 
such  as  they  have  conferred  obligations  on  than 
such  as  they  have  received  them  from." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which  pleased 
the  colonel ;  and  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  Will,  but  you  know  women  better 
than  I." — "  Perhaps,  colonel,"  answered  Booth,  "  I 
have  studied  their  minds  more." — "  I  don't,  how- 
ever, much  envy  you  your  knowledge,"  replied  the 
other,  "  for  I  never  think  their  minds  worth  con- 
sidering. However,  I  hope  I  shall  profit  a  little  by 
your  experience  with  Miss  Matthews.  Damnation 
seize  the  proud  insolent  harlot '.  the  devil  take 
me  if  I  don't  love  her  more  than  I  ever  loved  a 
woman !" 

The  rest  of  their  conversation  turned  on  Booth's 
affairs.  The  colonel  again  reassumed  the  part  of  a 
friend,  gave  him  the  remainder  of  the  money,  and 
promised  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  laying  his 
memorial  before  a  great  man. 

Booth  was  greatly  overjoyed  at  this  success.  No- 
thing now  lay  on  his  mind  but  to  conceal  his  frailty 
from  Amelia,  to  whom  he  was  afraid  Miss  Matthews, 
in  the  rage  of  her  resentment,  would  communicate 
it.  This  apprehension  made  him  stay  almost  con- 
stantly at  home  ;  and  he  trembled  at  every  knock 
at  the  door.  His  fear,  moreover,  betrayed  him  into 
a  meanness  which  he  would  have  heartily  despised 
on  any  other  occasion.  This  was  to  order  the  maid 
to  deliver  him  any  letter  directed  to  Amelia  ;  at  the 
same  time  strictly  charging  her  not  to  acquaint  her 
mistress  Avith  her  having  received  any  such  orders. 

A  servant  of  any  acuteness  would  have  formed 
strange  conjectures  from  such  an  injunction ;  but 
this  poor  girl  was  of  perfect  simplicity  ;  so  great,  in- 
deed, was  her  simplicity,  that,  had  not  Amelia  been 
void  of  all  suspicion  of  her  husband,  the  maid  Avould 
have  soon  after  betrayed  her  master. 

One  afternoon,  while  they  were  drinking  tea, 
little  Betty,  so  was  the  maid  called,  came  into  the 
room,  and,  calling  her  master  forth,  delivered  him  a 
card  which  was  directed  to  Amelia.  Booth,  having 
read  the  card,  on  his  return  into  the  room  chid  the 
girl  for  calling  him,  saying,  "  If  you  can  read,  child, 
you  must  see  it  was  directed  to  your  mistress."  To 
this  the  girl  answered,  pertly  enough,  "  I  am  sure, 
sir,  you  ordered  me  to  bring  every  letter  first  to  you." 
This  hint,  with  many  women,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  have  blown  up  the  whole  affair ;  but  Amelia, 
who  heard  what  the  girl  said,  through  the  medium  of 
love  and  confidence,  saw  the  matter  in  a  much  better 
light  than  it  deserved,  and,  looking  tenderly  on 
her  husband,  said,  "  Indeed,  my  love,  I  must  blame 
you  for  a  conduct  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to 
praise,  as  it  proceeds  only  from  the  extreme  tender- 
ness of  your  affection.  But  why  will  you  endeavour 
to  keep  any  secrets  from  me  1  believe  me,  for  my 
own  sake,  you  ought  not ;  for,  as  you  cannot  hide 
the  consequences,  you  make  me  always  suspect  ten 
times  worse  than  the  reality.  While  I  have  you  and 
my  children  well  before  my  eyes,  I  am  capable  of 
facing  any  news  which  can  arrive  ;  for  what  ill 
news  can  come  (unless,  indeed,  it  concerns  my  little 
babe  in  the  country)  which  doth  not  relate  to  the 
badness  of  our  circumstances  1  and  those,  I  thank 
Heaven,  we  have  now  a  fair  prospect  of  retrieving. 
Besides,  dear  Billy,  though  my  understanding  be 
much  inferior  to  yours,  I  have  sometimes  had  the 
happiness  of  luckily  hitting  on  some  argument  which 
hath  afforded  you  comfort.  This,  you  know,  my 
dear,  was  the  case  with  regard  to  colonel  James, 
whom  I  persuaded  you  to  think  you  had  mistaken,  j 


and  you  see  the  event  proved  me  in  the  right."  So 
happily,  both  for  herself  and  Mr.  Booth,  did  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  good  woman's  disposition  deceive 
her,  and  force  her  to  see  everything  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous light  to  her  husband. 

The  card,  being  now  inspected,  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  compliments  of  Mrs.  James  to  Mrs.  Booth, 
with  an  account  of  her  having  arrived  in  town,  and 
having  brought  with  her  a  very  great  cold.  Amelia 
was  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  her  arrival,  and,  having 
dressed  herself  in  the  utmost  hurry,  left  her  children 
to  the  care  of  her  husband,  and  ran  away  to  pay  her 
respects  to  her  friend,  whom  she  loved  with  a  most 
sincere  affection.  But  how  was  she  disappointed 
when,  eager  with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  ex- 
ulting with  the  thoughts  of  presently  seeing  her  be- 
loved friend,  she  was  answered  at  the  door  that  the 
lady  was  not  at  home !  nor  could  she,  upon  telling 
her  name,  obtain  any  admission.  This,  considering 
the  account  she  had  received  of  the  lady's  cold, 
greatly  surprised  her  ;  and  she  returned  home  very 
much  vexed  at  her  disappointment. 

Amelia,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  Mrs.  James 
was  really  at  home,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  was 
denied,  would  have  made  a  second  visit  the  next 
morning,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  a  cold 
which  she  herself  now  got,  and  which  was  attended 
with  a  slight  fever.  This  confined  her  several  days 
to  her  house,  during  which  Booth  officiated  as  her 
nurse,  and  never  stirred  from  her. 

In  all  this  time  she  heard  not  a  word  from  Mrs. 
James,  which  gave  her  some  uneasiness,  but  more 
astonishment.  The  tenth  day,  when  she  was  per- 
fectly recovered,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  when 
she  and  her  husband  were  just  going  to  supper,  she 
heard  a  most  violent  thundering  at  the  door,  and 
presently  after  a  rustling  of  silk  upon  the  staircase, 
at  the  same  time  a  female  voice  cried  out  pretty 
loud,  "  Bless  me !  what,  am  I  to  climb  up  another 
pair  of  stairs'?"  upon  which  Amelia,  who  well  knew 
the  voice,  presently  ran  to  the  door,  and  ushered  in 
Mrs.  James,  most  splendidly  dressed,  who  put  on  as 
formal  a  countenance,  and  made  as  formal  a  courtesy 
to  her  old  friend,  as  if  she  had  been  her  very  distant 
acquaintance. 

Poor  Amelia,  who  was  going  to  rush  into  her 
friend's  arms,  was  struck  motionless  by  this  beha- 
viour ;  but  re-collecting  her  spirits,  as  she  had  an 
excellent  presence  of  mind,  she  presently  understood 
what  the  lady  meant,  and  resolved  to  treat  her  in  her 
own  way.  Down  therefore  the  company  sat,  and 
silence  prevailed  for  some  time,  during  which  Mrs. 
James  surveyed  the  room  with  more  attention  than 
she  would  have  bestowed  on  one  much  finer.  At 
length  the  conversation  began,  in  which  the  weather 
and  the  diversions  of  the  town  were  well  canvassed. 
Amelia,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  humour,  per- 
formed her  part  to  admiration  ;  so  that  a  bystander 
would  have  doubted,  in  every  other  article  than  dress, 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  accomplished  tine 
lady. 

After  a  visit  of  twenty  minutes,  during  which  not 
a  word  of  any  former  occurrences  was  mentioned,  nor 
indeed  any  subject  of  discourse  started,  except  only 
those  two  above  mentioned,  Mrs.  James  rose  from 
her  chair  and  retired  in  the  same  formal  manner  in 
which  she  had  approached.  We  will  pursue  her  for 
the  sake  of  the  contrast  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
She  went  from  Amelia  directly  to  a  rout,  where  she 
spent  two  hours  in  a  crowd  of  company,  talked  again 
and  again  over  the  diversions  and  news  of  the  town, 
played  two  rubbers  at  whist,  and  then  retired  to  her 
own  apartment,  where,  having  passed  another  hout 
in  undressing  herself,  she  went  to  her  own  bed. 
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Booth  and  his  wife,  the  moment  their  companion 
was  gone,  sat  down  to  supper  on  a  piece  of  cold  meat, 
the  remains  of  their  dinner.  After  which,  over  a 
pint  of  wine,  they  entertained  themselves  for  a  while 
with  the  ridiculous  behaviour  of  their  visitant.  But 
Amelia,  declaring  she  rather  saw  her  as  the  ohject  of 
pity  than  anger,  turned  the  discourse  to  pleasanter 
topics.  The  little  actions  of  their  children,  the  for- 
mer scenes  and  future  prospects  of  their  life,  fur- 
nished them  with  many  pleasant  ideas ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  Amelia's  recovery  threw  Booth 
into  raptures.  At  length  they  retired,  happy  in 
each  other. 

It  is  possible  some  readers  may  be  no  less  sur- 
prised at  the  behaviour  of   Mrs.    James  than  was 
Amelia  herself,  since  they  may  have  perhaps  received 
so  favourable  an  impression  of  that  lady  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  her  by  Mr.  Booth,  that  her  present  de- 
meanour may  seem  unnatural  and  inconsistent  with 
her  former  character.     But  they  will  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  great  alteration  in  her  circumstances, 
from  a  state  of  dependency  on  a  brother,   who  was 
himself  no  better  than  a  soldier  of  fortune,  to  that  of  j 
being  wife  to  a  man  of  a  very  large  estate  and  con-  , 
siderable  rank  in  life.     And  what  was  her  present  j 
behaviour  more  than  that  of  a  fine  lady  who  con-  ; 
sidered  form  and  show  as  essential  ingredients  of  | 
human   happiness,  and  imagined  all  friendship   to  ! 
consist  in  ceremony,  courtesies,  messages,  and  visits  1  j 
in  which  opinion,  she  hath  the  honour  to  think  with  ; 
nuch  the  larger  part  of  one  sex,  and  no  small  num- 
er  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  a  very  extraordinary  and  pleasing  incident 

'HE  next  evening  Booth  and  Amelia  went  to  walk 

in  the  park  with  their  children.     They  were  now  on 

he  verge  of  the  parade,  and  Booth  was  describing 

o  his  wife  the  several  buildings  round  it,  when, 

n  a  sudden,  Amelia,  missing  her  little  boy,  cried 

ut,   "Where's  little  Billy  1"     Upon  which,  Booth, 

asting  his  eyes  over  the  grass,  saw  a  foot-soldier 

baking  the  boy  at  a  little  distance.     At  this  sight, 

without  making  any  answer  to  his  wife,  he  leaped 

ver  the  rails,  and,  running  directly  up  to  the  fellow,  i 
who  had  a  firelock  with  a  bayonet  fixed  in  his  hand,  I 
le  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wrested  his  arms  from  him. 
A  serjeant  upon  duty,  seeing  the  affray  at  some 
Listance,  ran  presently  up,  and,  being  told  what  had 
lappened,  gave  the  sentinel  a  hearty  curse,  and  told 
lira  he  deserved  to  be  hanged.  A  by-stander  gave 
his  information ;  for  Booth  was  returned  with  his 
ittle  boy  to  meet  Amelia,  who  staggered  towards 
lim  as  fast  as  she  could,  all  pale  and  breathless,  and 
scarce  able  to  support  her  tottering  limbs.  The 
serjeant  now  came  up  to  Booth,  to  make  an 
apology  for  the  behaviour  of  the  soldier,  when,-  of 
a  sudden,  he  turned  almost  as  pale  as  Amelia  her- 
self. He  stood  silent  whilst  Booth  wag  employed 
in  comforting  and  recovering  his  wife  ;  and  then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  him,  said,  "  Bless  me  1  lieu- 
tenant, could  I  imagine  it  had  been  your  honour ; 
and  was  it  my  little  master  that  the  rascal  used  so  1 
— I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  it,  for  I  should  certainly 
have  run  my  halbert  into  him." 

Booth  presently  recognised  his  old  faithful  ser- 
yant  Atkinson,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  greeting, 
saying  he  was  very  glad  to  see  him  in  his  present 
situation.  "  Whatever  I  am,"  answered  the  ser- 
jeant, "  I  shall  always  think  I  owe  it  to  your  honour." 
Then,  taking  the  little  boy  by  the  hand  he  cried, 
"  What  a  vast  fine  young  gentleman  master  is  grown '." 


and,  cursing  the  soldier's  inhumanity,  swore  heartily 
he  would  make  him  pay  for  it. 

A>  Amelia  was  much  disordered  with  her  fright, 
she  did  not  recollect  her  foster-brother  till  he  was 
introduced  to  her  by  Booth ;  but  she  no  sooner 
knew  him  than  she  bestowed  a  most  obliging  smile 
on  him  ;  and,  calling  him  by  the  name  of  honest  Joe, 
said  she  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him  in  Eng- 
land. "See,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "what  prefer- 
ment your  old  friend  is  come  to.  You  would 
scarce  know  him,  I  believe,  in  his  present  state  of 
finery."  "  I  am  very  well  pleased  to  see  it,"  an- 
swered Amelia,  "  and  I  wish  him  joy  of  being  made 
an  officer  with  all  my  heart."  In  fact,  from  -what 
Mr.  Booth  said,  joined  to  the  Serjeant's  laced  coat, 
she  believed  that  he  had  obtained  a  commission.  So 
weak  and  absurd  is  human  vanity,  that  this  mistake 
of  Amelia's  possibly  put  poor  Atkinson  out  of  coun- 
tenance, for  he  looked  at  this  instant  more  silly  than 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  ;  and,  making  her  a  most 
respectful  bow,  muttered  something  about  obliga- 
tions, in  a  scarce  articulate  or  intelligible  manner. 

The  serjeant  had,  indeed,  among  many  other 
qualities,  that  modesty  which  a  Latin  author  ho- 
nours by  the  name  of  ingenuous :  nature  had  given 
him  this,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth  ; 
and  six  years'  conversation  in  the  army  had  not 
taken  it  away.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  a  noble 
fellow ;  and  Amelia,  by  supposing  he  had  a  com- 
mission in  the  guards,  had  been  guilty  of  no  affront 
to  that  honourable  body. 

Booth  had  a  real  affection  for  Atkinson,  though, 
in  fact,  he  knew  not  half  his  merit.  He  acquainted 
him  with  his  lodgings,  where  he  earnestly  desired  to 
see  him. 

Amelia,  who  was  far  from  being  recovered  from 
the  terrors  into  which  the  seeing  her  husband  en- 
gaged with  the  soldier  had  thrown  her,  desired  to  go 
home  :  nor  was  she  well  able  to  walk  without  some 
assistance.  While  she  supported  herself,  therefore, 
on  her  husband's  arm,  she  told  Atkinson  she  should 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  readily  accepted  the  office  ;  but,  upon 
offering  his  hand  to  miss,  she  refused,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Upon  which  the  tender  mother  resigned 
Booth  to  her  children,  and  put  herself  under  the 
Serjeant's  protection  ;  who  conducted  her  safe  home, 
though  she  often  declared  she  feared  she  should  drop 
down  by  the  way ;  the  fear  of  which  so  affected  the 
serjeant  (for,  besides  the  honour  which  he  himself 
had  for  the  lady,  he  knew  how  tenderly  his  friend 
loved  her)  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  ;  and,  had 
not  his  nerves  been  so  strongly  braced  that  nothing 
could  shake  them,  he  had  enough  in  his  mind  to 
have  set  him  a  trembling  equally  with  the  lady. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  lodgings  the  mistress  of 
the  house  opened  the  door,  who,  seeing  Amelia's 
condition,  threw  open  the  parlour  and  begged  her  to 
walk  in,  upon  which  she  immediately  flung  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  all  present  thought  she  would  have 
fainted  away.  However,  she  escaped  that  misery, 
and,  having  drank  a  glass  of  water  with  a  little  white 
wine  mixed  in  it,  she  began  in  a  little  time  to  regain 
her  complexion,  and  at  length  assured  Booth  that 
she  was  perfectly  recovered,  but  declared  she  had 
never  undergone  so  much,  and  earnestly  begged  him 
never  to  be  so  rash  for  the  future.  She  then  called 
her  little  boy  and  gently  chid  him,  saying,  "  You 
must  never  do  so  more,  Billy  ;  you  see  what  mischief 
you  might  have  brought  upon  your  father,  and  what 
you  have  made  me  suffer."  "  La !  mamma,"  said 
the  child,  "  what  harm  did  I  do  t  I  did  not  know 
that  people  might  not  walk  in  the  green  fields  in 
London.  I  am  sure  if  I  did  a  fault,  the  man 
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punished  me  enough  for  it,  for  he  pinched  me  al- 
most through  my  slender  arm."  He  then  bared  his 
little  arm,  which  was  greatly  discoloured  by  the  in- 
jury it  had  received.  Booth  uttered  a  most  dread- 
ful execration  at  this  sight,  and  the  serjeant,  who 
was  now  present,  did  the  like. 

Atkinson  now  returned  to  his  guard  and  went 
directly  to  the  officer  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
soldier's  inhumanity,  but  he,  who  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  gave  the  serjeant  a  great  curse  and  said 
the  soldier  had  done  very  well,  for  that  idle  boys 
ought  to  be  corrected.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  poor  Atkinson,  who,  the  next  day,  as  soon  as 
the  guard  was  relieved,  beat  the  fellow  most  un- 
mercifully, and  told  him  he  would  remember  him  as 
long  as  he  stayed  in  the  regiment. 

Thus  ended  this  trifling  adventure,  which  some 
readers  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  with  seeing  related 
at  full  length.  None,  I  think,  can  fail  drawing  one 
observation  from  it,  namely,  how  capable  the  most 
insignificant  accident  is  of  disturbing  human  happi- 
ness, and  of  producing  the  most  unexpected  and 
dreadful  events.  A  reflection  which  may  serve  to 
many  moral  and  religious  uses. 

This  accident  produced  the  first  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  lodgers  ;  for 
hitherto  they  had  scarce  exchanged  a  word  together. 
But  the  great  concern  which  the  good  woman  had 
shown  on  Amelia's  account  at  this  time,  was  not 
likely  to  pass  unobserved  or  unthanked  either  by 
the  husband  or  wife.  Amelia,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  go  up  stairs,  invited  Mrs.  Ellison 
(for  that  was  her  name)  to  her  apartment,  and  de- 
sired the  favour  of  her  to  stay  to  supper.  She 
readily  complied,  and  they  passed  a  very  agreeable 
evening  together,  in  which  the  two  women  seemed 
to  have  conceived  a  most  extraordinary  liking  to 
each  other. 

Though  beauty  in  general  doth  not  greatly  re- 
commend one  woman  to  another,  as  it  is  too  apt  to 
create  envy,  yet,  in  cases  where  this  passion  doth  not 
interfere,  a  fine  woman  is  often  a  pleasing  object 
even  to  some  of  her  own  sex,  especially  when  her 
beauty  is  attended  with  a  certain  air  of  affability, 
as  was  that  of  Amelia  in  the  highest  degree.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  most  charming  woman ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  little  scar  on  her  nose  did  not  rather 
add  to  than  diminish  her  beauty. 

Mrs.  Ellison,  therefore,  was  as  much  charmed  with 
the  loveliness  of  her  fair  lodger  as  with  all  her  other 
engaging  qualities.  She  was,  indeed,  so  taken  with 
Amelia's  beauty,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  cry- 
ing out  in  a  kind  of  transport  of  admiration,  "  Upon 
my  word,  captain  Booth,  you  are  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world !  Your  lady  is  so  extremely  handsome 
that  one  cannot  look  at  her  without  pleasure." 

This  good  woman  had  herself  none  of  these  at- 
tractive charms  to  the  eye.  Her  person  was  short 
and  immoderately  fat;  her  features  were  none  of 
the  most  regular  ;  and  her  complexion  (if  indeed  she 
ever  had  a  good  one)  had  considerably  suffered  by 
time. 

Her  good  humour  and  complaisance,  however, 
were  highly  pleasing  to  Amelia.  Nay,  why  should 
we  conceal  the  secret  satisfaction  which  that  lady 
felt  from  the  compliments  paid  to  her  person  t  since 
such  of  my  readers  as  like  her  best  will  not  be  sorry 
to  find  that  she  was  a  woman. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  various  matters. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  now  passed  since  Booth  had  seen 
or  heard  from  the  colonel,  which  did  not  a  little  sur- 


prise him,  as  they  had  parted  so  good  friends,  and 
as  he  had  so  cordially  undertaken  his  cause  con- 
cerning  the  memorial  on  which  all  his  hopes  de- 
pended. 

The  uneasiness  which  this  gave  him  farther  in- 
creased on  finding  that  his  friend  refused  to  see 
him ;  for  he  had  paid  the  colonel  a  visit  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  was  told  he  was  not  stirring  ; 
and  at  his  return  back  an  hour  afterwards  the  ser- 
vant said  his  master  was  gone  out,  of  which  Booth 
was  certain  of  the  falsehood ;  for  he  had,  during 
that  whole  hour,  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
within  sight  of  the  colonel's  door,  and  must  have 
seen  him  if  he  had  gone  out  within  that  time. 

The  good  colonel,  however,  did  not  long  suffer 
his  friend  to  continue  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
anxiety ;  for,  the  very  next  morning,  Booth  received 
his  memorial  enclosed  in  a  letter,  acquainting  him 
that  Mr.  James  had  mentioned  his  affair  to  the  per- 
son he  proposed,  but  that  the  great  man  had  so  many 
engagements  on  his  hands  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  any  further  promises  at  this  time. 

The  cold  and  distant  style  of  this  letter,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  behaviour  of  James,  so  different 
from  what  it  had  been  formerly,  had  something  so 
mysterious  in  it,  that  it  greatly  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed poor  Booth  ;  and  it  was  so  long  before  he 
was  able  to  solve  it,  that  the  reader's  curiosity 
will,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  us  for  not  leaving  him 
so  long  in  the  dark  as  to  this  matter.  The  true  rea- 
son, then,  of  the  colonel's  conduct  was  this  :  his  un- 
bounded generosity,  together  with  the  unbounded 
extravagance  and  consequently  the  great  necessity 
of  Miss  Matthews,  had  at  length  overcome  the 
cruelty  of  that  lady,  with  whom  he  likewise  had 
luckily  no  rival.  Above  all,  the  desire  of  being  re- 
venged on  Booth,  with  whom  she  was,  to  the  highest 
degree,  enraged,  had,  perhaps,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  success;  for  she  had  no  sooner  con- 
descended to  a  familiarity  with  her  new  lover,  and 
discovered  that  captain  James,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much  from  Booth,  was  no  other  than  the 
identical  colonel,  than  she  employed  every  art  of 
which  she  was  mistress  to  make  an  utter  breach  of 
friendship  between  these  two.  For  this  purpose 
she  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  the  colonel 
was  not  at  all  obliged  to  the  character  given  of  him 
by  his  friend,  and  to  the  account  of  this  latter  she 
placed  most  of  the  cruelty  which  she  had  shown  to 
the  former. 

Had  the  colonel  made  a  proper  use  of  his  reason, 
and  fairly  examined  the  probability  of  the  fact,  he 
could  scarce  have  been  imposed  upon  to  believe  a 
matter  so  inconsistent  with  all  he  knew  of  Booth, 
and  in  which  that  gentleman  must  have  sinned 
against  all  the  laws  of  honour  without  any  visible 
temptation.  But,  in  solemn  fact,  the  colonel  was 
so  intoxicated  with  his  love,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  mistress  to  have  persuaded  him  of  any- 
thing; besides,  he  had  an  interest  in  giving  her 
credit,  for  he  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  finding 
a  reason  for  hating  the  man  whom  he  could  not 
help  hating  without  any  reason,  at  least,  without 
any  which  lie  durst  fairly  assign  even  to  himself. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  he  abandoned  all  friendship 
for  Booth,  and  was  more  inclined  to  put  him  out 
of  the  world  than  to  endeavour  any  longer  at  sup- 
porting him  in  it. 

Booth  communicated  this  letter  to  his  wife,  who 
endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
to  console  him  under  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions 
which,  I  think,  can  befal  a  man,  namely,  the  un- 
kindness  of  a  friend  ;  but  he  had  luckily  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  blessing  in  his  possession,  the  kind- 
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ness  of  a  faithful  and  beloyed  wife.  A  blessing, 
however,  which,  though  it  compensates  most  of  the 
evils  of  life,  rather  serves  to  aggravate  the  misfor- 
tune of  distressed  circumstances,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  share  which  she  is  to  bear  in  them. 

This  afternoon  Amelia  received  a  second  visit 
from  Mrs.  Ellison,  who  acquainted  her  that  she  had 
a  present  of  a  ticket  for  the  oratorio,  which  would 
carry  two  persons  into  the  gallery ;  and  therefore 
begged  the  favour  of  her  company  thither. 

Amelia,  with  many  thanks,  acknowledged  the 
civility  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  but  declined  accepting  her 
offer  ;  upon  which  Booth  very  strenuously  insisted 
on  her  going,  and  said  to  her,  "  My  dear,  if  you 
knew  the  satisfaction  I  have  in  any  of  your  plea- 
sures, I  am  convinced  you  would  not  refuse  the 
favour  Mrs.  Ellison  is  so  kind  to  offer  you ;  for,  as 
you  are  a  lover  of  music,  you,  who  have  never  been 
at  an  oratorio,  cannot  conceive  how  you  will  be  de- 
lighted." "  I  well  know  your  goodness,  my  dear," 
answered  Amelia,  "  but  I  cannot  think  of  leaving 
my  children  without  some  person  more  proper  to 
take  care  of  them  than  this  poor  girl."  Mrs.  Elli- 
son removed  this  objection  by  offering  her  own  ser- 
vant, a  very  discreet  matron,  to  attend  them ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  and  all  she  could  say,  with  the 
assistance  of  Booth,  and  of  the  children  themselves, 
Amelia  still  persisted  in  her  refusal  ;  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  who  knew  how  far  good  breed- 
ing allows  persons  to  be  pressing  on  these  occasions, 
took  her  leave. 

She  was  no  sooner  departed  than  Amelia,  looking 
tenderly  on  her  husband,  said,  "  How  can  you,  my 
dear  creature,  think  that  music  hath  any  charms  for 
me  at  this  time  t  or,  indeed,  do  you  believe  that  I 
am  capable  of  any  sensation  worthy  the  name  of 
pleasure  when  neither  yon  nor  my  children  are  pre- 
sent or  bear  any  part  of  it  1 " 

An  officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  Booth  had 
formerly  belonged,  hearing  from  Atkinson  where  he 
lodged,  now  came  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  told  him 
that  several  of  their  old  acquaintance  were  to  meet 
the  next  Wednesday  at  a  tavern,  and  very  strongly 
pressed  him  to  be  one  of  the  company.  Booth  was, 
in  truth,  what  is  called  a  hearty  fellow,  and  loved 
now  and  then  to  take  a  cheerful  glass  with  his 
friends  ;  but  he  excused  himself  at  this  time.  His 
friend  declared  he  would  take  no  denial,  and  he 
growing  very  importunate,  Amelia  at  length  se- 
conded him.  Upon  this  Booth  answered,  "  "Well, 
my  dear,  since  you  desire  me,  I  will  comply,  but  on 
one  condition,  that  you  go  at  the  same  time  to  the 
oratorio."  Amelia  thought  this  request  reasonable 
enough,  and  gave  her  consent ;  of  which  Mrs.  El- 
lison presently  received  the  news,  and  with  great 
satisfaction. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  Booth  could  go  "to 
the  tavern,  and  not  to  the  oratorio  with  his  wife  1 
In  truth,  then,  the  tavern  was  within  hallowed 
ground,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  verge  of  the  court ; 
for,  of  five  officers  that  were  to  meet  there,  three, 
besides  Booth,  were  confined  to  that  air  which  hath 
been  always  found  extremely  wholesome  to  a  broken 
military  constitution.  And  here,  if  the  good  reader 
will  pardon  the  pun,  he  will  scarce  be  offended  at 
the  observation  ;  since,  how  is  it  possible  that,  with- 
out running  in  debt,  any  person  should  maintain 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman  whose  in- 
come is  not  half  so  good  as  that  of  a  porter*  It  is 
true  that  this  allowance,  small  as  it  is,  is  a  great 
erpense  to  the  public  ;  but,  if  several  more  unneces- 
sary charges  were  spared,  the  public  might,  per- 
haps, bear  a  little  increase  of  this  without  much  feel- 
ing it.  They  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  equal  reason 


to  complain  at  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  set  of  brave  fellows  vrho,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
health,  their  limbs,  and  their  lives,  have  maintained 
the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country,  as  when 
they  find  themselves  taxed  to  the  support  of  a  set  of 
drones,  who  have  not  the  least  merit  or  claim  to 
their  favour,  and  who,  without  contributing  in  any 
manner  to  the  good  of  the  hive,  live  luxuriously  on 
the  labours  of  the  industrious  bee. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  Amelia,  with  her  friend,  goes  to  the  oratorio. 
NOTHING  happened  between  the  Monday  anH  the 
Wednesday  worthy  a  place  in  this  history.  \J  pon 
the  evening  of  the  latter  the  two  ladies  went  to  the 
oratorio,  and  were  there  time  enough  to  get  a  first 
row  in  the  gallery.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  house  when  they  came  ;  for  Amelia's 
inclinations,  when  she  gave  a  loose  to  them,  were 
pretty  eager  for  this  diversion,  she  beine  a  great 
lover  of  music,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Handel's 
compositions.  Mrs.  Ellison  was,  I  suppose,  a  great 
lover  likewise  of  music,  for  she  was  the  more  im- 
patient of  the  two  ;  which  was  rather  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  these  entertainments  were  not  such 
novelties  to  her  as  they  were  to  poor  Amelia. 

Though  our  ladies  arrived  full  two  hours  before 
they  saw  the  back  of  Mr.  Handel,  yet  this  time  of 
expectation  did  not  hang  extremely  heavy  on  their 
hands ;  for,  besides  their  own  chat,  they  had  the 
company  of  the  gentleman  whom  they  found  at 
their  first  arrival  in  the  gallery,  and  who,  though 
plainly,  or  rather  roughly  dressed,  very  luckily  for 
the  women,  happened  to  be  not  only  well  bred,  but 
a  person  of  a  very  lively  conversation.  The  gen- 
tleman, on  his  part,  seemed^  highly  charmed  with 
Amelia,  and  in  fact  was  so  ;  for,  though  he  re- 
strained himself  entirely  within  the  rules  of  good 
breeding,  yet  was  he  in  the  highest  degree  officious 
to  catch  at  every  opportunity  of  showing  his  respect, 
and  doing  her  little  services.  He  procured  her  a 
book  and  wax-candle,  and  held  the  candle  for  her 
himself  during  the  whole  entertainment. 

At  the  end  of  the  oratorio  he  declared  he  would 
not  leave  the  ladies  till  he  had  seen  them  safe  into 
their  chairs  or  coach ;  and  at  the  same  time  very 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  them.  Upon  which  Mrs.  Ellison,  who 
was  a  Tery  good-humoured  woman,  answered,  •'  Ay, 
sure,  sir,  if  you  please  ;  you  have  been  very  obliging 
to  us ;  and  a  dish  of  tea  shall  be  at  your  service  at 
any  time  ;"  and  then  told  him  where  she  lived. 

The  ladies  were  no  sooner  seated  in  the  hackney- 
coach  than  Mrs.  Ellison  burst  into  a  loud  laughter, 
and  cried,  "  I'll  be  hanged,  madam,  if  you  have  not 
made  a  conquest  to-night ;  and,  what  is  very  plea- 
sant, I  believe  the  poor  gentleman  takes  you  for  a 
single  lady."  "  Nay,"  answered  Amelia  very  gravely, 
"  I  protest  I  began  to  think  at  last  he  was  rather  too 
particular,  though  he  did  not  venture  at  a  word  that 
I  could  be  offended  at ;  but,  if  you  fancy  any  such 
thing,  I  am  sorry  you  invited  him  to  drink  tea." 
"  Why  sol"  replied  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  Are  you  angry 
with  a  man  for  liking  you  t  if  you  are,  you  will  be 
angry  with  almost  every  man  that  sees  you.  If  I 
was  a  man  myself,  I  declare  I  should  be  in  the  num- 
ber of  your  admirers.  Poor  gentleman,  I  pity  him 
heartily ;  he  little  knows  that  you  have  not  a  heart  to 
dispose  of.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
at  seeing  a  serious  proposal  of  marriage  :  for  I  am 
convinced  he  is  a  man  of  fortune,  not  only  by  the 
politeness  of  his  address,  but  by  the  fineness  of  his 
linen,  and  that  valuable  diamond  ring  on  his  finger. 
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But  you  will  see  more  of  him  when  he  comes  to  tea." 
"  Indeed  I  shall  not,"  answered  Amelia,  "  though  I 
believe  you  only  rally  me ;  I  hope  you  have  a  better 
opinion  of  me  than  to  think  I  would  go  willingly 
into  the  company  of  a  man  who  had  an  improper 
liking  for  me."  Mrs.  Ellison,  who  was  one  of  the 
gayest  women  in  the  world,  repeated  the  words,  im- 
proper liking,  with  a  laugh  ;  and  cried,  4<  My  dear 
Mrs.  Booth,  believe  me,  you  are  too  handsome  and  too 
good-humoured  for  a  prude.  How  can  you  affect 
being  offended  at  what  I  am  convinced  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  womankind,  and  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  us 
virtuous  women  1  for,  I  assure  you,  notwithstanding 
my  gaiety,  I  am  as  virtuous  as  any  prude  in  Europe." 
"  Far  be  it  from  me,  madam,"  said  Amelia,  "  to  sus- 
pect the  contrary  of  abundance  of  women  who  indulge 
themselves  in  much  greater  freedoms  than  I  should 
take,  or  have  any  pleasure  in  taking  ;  for  I  solemnly 
protest,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  the  liking  of  all 
men,  but  of  one,  is  a  matter  quite  indifferent  to  me, 
or  rather  would  be  highly  disagreeable." 

This  discourse  brought  them  home,  where  Amelia, 
finding  her  children  asleep,  and  her  husband  not 
returned,  invited  her  companion  to  partake  of  her 
homely  fare,  and  down  they  sat  to  supper  together. 
The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  and,  no  news  being  arrived 
of  Booth,  Mrs.  Ellison  began  to  express  some  asto- 
nishment at  his  stay,  wrhence  she  launched  into  a 
general  reflection  on  husbands,  and  soon  passed  to 
some  particular  invectives  on  her  own.  "  Ah,  my 
dear  madam,"  says  she,  "  I  know  the  present  state 
of  your  mind,  by  what  I  have  myself  often  felt  for- 
merly. I  am  no  stranger  to  the  melancholy  tone  of 
a  midnight  clock.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  drag  on 
a  heavy  chain  above  fifteen  years  with  a  sottish  yoke- 
fellow. But  how  can  I  wonder  at  my  fate,  since  I 
see  even  your  superior  charms  cannot  confine  a  hus- 
band from  the  bewitching  pleasures  of  a  bottle  1" 
"  Indeed,  madam,"  says  Amelia,  "  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  ;  Mr.  Booth  is  one  of  the  soberest  of 
men ;  but  now  and  then  to  spend  a  late  hour  with 
his  friend  is,  I  think,  highly  excusable."  "  O,  no 
doubt '."  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  if  he  can  excuse  him- 
self; but  if  I  was  a  man — "  Here  Booth  came  in 
and  interrupted  the  discourse.  Amelia's  eyes  flashed 
with  joy  the  moment  he  appeared ;  and  he  disco- 
vered no  less  pleasure  in  seeing  her.  His  spirits 
were  indeed  a  little  elevated  with  wine,  so  as  to 
heighten  his  good-humour,  without  in  the  least  dis- 
ordering his  understanding,  and  made  him  such 
delightful  company,  that,  though  it  was  past  one  in 
the  morning,  neither  his  wife  nor  Mrs.  Ellison 
thought  of  their  beds  during  a  whole  hour. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Serjeant  came  to  Mr. 
Booth's  lodgings,  and  with  a  melancholy  counte- 
nance acquainted  him  that  he  had  been  the  night 
before  at  an  alehouse,  where  he  heard  one  Mr. 
Murphy,  an  attorney,  declare  that  he  would  get  a 
warrant  backed  against  one  captain  Booth  at  the 
next  board  of  green-cloth.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  your  honour  will  pardon  me,  but,  by  what  he  said, 
I  was  afraid  he  meant  your  honour  ;  and  therefore 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  you ;  for  I  knew  the 
same  thing  happen  to  a  gentleman  here  the  other 
day." 

Booth  gave  Mr.  Atkinson  many  thanks  for  his  in- 
formation. "  I  doubt  not,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  the 
person  meant ;  for  it  would  be  foolish  in  me  to  deny 
that  I  am  liable  to  apprehensions  of  that  sort."  "  I 
hope,  sir,"  said  the  Serjeant,  "  your  honour  will  soon 
have  reason  to  fear  no  man  living  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  my  bail  is  at 
your  service  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  and  I  am  a  house- 
keeper, and  can  avvear  myself  worth  one  hundred 


pounds.  Which  hearty  and  friendly  declaration 
received  all  those  acknowledgments  from  Booth 
which  it  really  deserved. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
news  ;  but  he  was  altogether  as  much  surprised  at 
Murphy's  being  the  attorney  employed  against  him, 
as  all  his  debts,  except  only  to  captain  James,  arose 
in  the  country,  where  he  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Murphy  had  any  acquaintance.  However,  he  made 
no  doubt  that  he  was  the  person  intended,  and  re- 
solved to  remain  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  lodg- 
ings, till  he  saw  the  event  of  a  proposal  which  had 
been  made  him  the  evening  before  at  the  tavern 
where  an  honest  gentleman,  who  had  a  post  under 
the  government,  and  who  was  one  of  the  company, 
had  promised  to  serve  him  with  the  secretary  at  war, 
telling  him  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  procuring  him 
whole  pay  in  a  regiment  abroad,  which  in  his  pre- 
sent circumstances  was  very  highly  worth  his  accept- 
ance, when,  indeed,  that  and  a  gaol  seemed  to  be 
the  only  alternatives  that  offered  themselves  to  his 
choice. 

Mr.  Booth  and  his  lady  spent  that  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Ellison — an  incident  which  we  should  scarce 
have  mentioned,  had  it  not  been  that  Amelia  gave, 
on  this  occasion,  an  instance  of  that  prudence  which 
should  never  be  off  its  guard  in  married  women  of 
delicacy  ;  for,  before  she  would  consent  to  drink  tea 
with  Mrs.  Ellison,  she  made  conditions  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  met  them  at  the  oratorio  should  not 
be  let  in.  Indeed,  this  circumspection  proved  un- 
necessary in  the  present  instance,  for  no  such  visitor 
ever  came  ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  great  content 
to  Amelia ;  for  that  lady  had  been  a  little  uneasy  at 
the  raillery  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  and  had  upon  reflection 
magnified  every  little  compliment  made  her,  and  every 
little  civility  shown  her  by  the  unknown  gentleman, 
far  beyond  the  truth.  These  imaginations  now  all 
subsided  again;  and  she  imputed  all  that  Mrs.  Elli- 
son had  said  either  to  raillery  or  mistake. 

A  young  lady  made  a  fourth  with  them  at  whist, 
and  likewise  stayed  the  whole  evening.  Her  name 
was  Bennet.  She  was  about  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty ;  but  sickness  had  given  her  an  older  look, 
and  had  a  good  deal  diminished  her  beauty ;  of 
which,  young  as  she  was,  she  plainly  appeared  to 
have  only  the  remains  in  her  present  possession. 
She  was  in  one  particular  the  very  reverse  of  Mrs. 
Ellison,  being  altogether  as  remarkably  grave  as  the 
other  was  gay.  This  gravity  was  not,  however, 
attended  with  any  sourness  of  temper  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  had  much  sweetness  in  her  countenance, 
and  was  perfectly  well  bred.  In  short,  Amelia  im- 
puted her  grave  deportment  to  her  ill  health,  and 
began  to  entertain  a  compassion  for  her,  which  in 
good  minds,  that  is  to  say,  in  minds  capable  of  com- 
passion, is  certain  to  introduce  some  little  degree  of 
love  or  friendship. 

Amelia  was  in  short  so  pleased  with  the  conver- 
sation of  this  lady,  that,  though  a  woman  of  no  im- 
pertinent curiosity,  she  could  not  help  taking  the 
first  opportunity  of  inquiring  who  she  was.  Mrs. 
Ellison  said  that  she  was  an  unhappy  lady,  who  had 
married  a  young  clergyman  for  love,  who,  dying  of  a 
consumption,  had  left  her  a  widow  in  very  in- 
different circumstances.  This  account  made  Ame- 
lia still  pity  her  more,  and  consequently  added  to 
the  liking  which  she  had  already  conceived  for  her. 
Amelia,  therefore,  desired  Mrs.  Ellison  to  bring  hct 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bennet,  and  said  she  would  go 
any  day  with  her  to  make  that  lady  a  visit.  "  There 
need  be  no  ceremony,"  cried  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  "  she  is 
a  woman  of  no  form  ;  and,  as  I  saw  plainly  she  wa« 
extremely  pleased  with  Mrs.  Booth,  I  am  convinced 
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I  can  bring  her  to  drink  tea  with  you  any  afternoon 
you  please." 

The  two  next  days  Booth  continued  at  home  highly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Amelia,  who  really  knew 
no  happiness  out  of  his  company,  nor  scarce  any 
misery  in  it.  She  had,  indeed,  at  all  times  so  much 
of  his  company  when  in  his  power,  that  she  had  no 
occasion  to  assign  any  particular  reason  for  his  stay- 
ing with  her,  and  consequently  it  could  give  her  no 
cause  of  suspicion.  The  Saturday,  one  of  her  chil- 
dren was  a  little  disordered  with  a  feverish  complaint 
which  confined  her  to  her  room,  and  prevented  her 
drinking  tea  in  the  afternoon  with  her  husband  in 
Mrs.  Ellison's  apartment,  where  a  noble  lord,  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  happened  to  be  present ;  for, 
-though  that  lady  was  reduced  in  her  circumstances 
and  obliged  to  let  out  part  of  her  house  in  lodgings, 
she  was  born  of  a  good  family  and  had  some  con- 
siderable relations. 

His  lordship  was  not  himself  in  any  office  of  state, 
but  his  fortune  gave  him  great  authority  with  those 
who  were.  Mrs.  Ellison,  therefore,  very  bluntly 
took  an  opportunity  of  recommending  Booth  to  his 
consideration.  She  took  the  first  hint  from  my  lord's 
calling  the  gentleman  captain  ;  to  which  she  an- 
swered, "  Ay,  I  wish  your  lordship  would  make 
him  so.  It  would  be  an  act  of  justice,  and  I  know 
it  is  in  your  power  to  do  much  greater  things."  She 
then  mentioned  Booth's  services,  and  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  the  siege,  of  which  she  had  heard 
a  faithful  account  from  Amelia.  Booth  blushed, 
and  was  as  silent  as  a  young  virgin  at  the  hearing  her 
own  praises.  His  lordship  answered,  "  Cousin 
Ellison,  you  know  you  may  command  my  interest ; 
nay,  I  shall  have  a  pleasure  in  serving  one  of  Mr. 
Booth's  character  :  for  my  part,  I  think  merit  in  all 
capacities  ought  to  he  encouraged,  but  I  know  the 
ministry  are  greatly  pestered  with  solicitations  at 
this  time.  However,  Mr.  Booth  may  be  assured 
I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  of  seeing  him  any  morning  he 
pleases."  For  all  these  declarations  Booth  was  not 
wanting  in  acknowledgments  to  the  generous  peer 
any  more  than  he  was  in  secret  gratitude  to  the  lady 
who  had  shown  so  friendly  and  uncommon  a  real  in 
his  favour. 

The  reader,  when  he  knows  the  character  of  this 
nobleman,  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  his  seeing 
Booth  alone  was  a  lucky  circumstance,  for  he  was  so 
passionate  an  admirer  of  women,  that  he  could 
scarce  have  escaped  the  attraction  of  Amelia's  beauty. 
And  few  men,  as  I  have  observed,  have  such  disin- 
terested generosity  as  to  serve  a  husband  the  better 
because  they  are  iu  love  with  his  wife,  unless  she 
will  condescend  to  pay  a  price  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  virtuous  woman. 


BOOK  V.— CHAPTER  I. 

la  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance. 
BOOTH'S  affairs  put  on  a  better  aspect  than  they  had 
ever  worn  before,  and  he  was  willing  to  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  of  one  day  in  seven  to  taste  the 
fresh  air. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  old  friend  colonel  James,  resolving,  if  possible, 
to  have  a  full  explanation  of  that  behaviour  which 
appeared  to  him  so  mysterious  ;  but  the  colonel  was  as 
inaccessible  as  the  best  defended  fortress  ;  and  it  was 
as  impossible  for  Booth  to  pass  beyond  his  entry  as 
the  Spaniards  found  it  to  take  Gibraltar.  He  re- 
ceived the  usual  answers  ;  first,  that  the  colonel  was 
not  stirring,  and  an  hour  after  that  he  was  gone  out. 
All  that  he  got  by  asking  further  questions  was 
only  to  receive  still  ruder  and  ruder  answers,  by 


which,  if  he  had  been  very  sagacious,  he  might  have 
been  satisfied  howlittle  worth  hiswhile  it  wastodesire 
j  to  go  in;  for  the  porter  at  a  great  man's  door  is  a  kind  of 
thermometer,  by  which  you  may  discover  the  warmth 
or  coldness  of  his  master's  friendship.  Nay,  in  the 
highest  stations  of  all,  as  the  great  man  himself  hath 
his  different  kinds  of  salutation,  from  an  hearty  em- 
brace with  a  kiss,  and  my  dear  lord  or  dear  sir 

Charles,  down  to,  well   Mr. ,  what  would  vou 

have  me  do  *  so  the  porter  to  some  bows  with  "re- 
spect, to  others  with  a  smile,  to  some  he  bows  more, 
to  others  less  low,  to  others  not  at  all.  Some  he  just 
lets  in,  and  others  he  just  shuts  out  And  in  all  this 
they  so  well  correspond,  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  great  man  and  his  porter  had  com- 
pared their  lists  together,  and,  like  two  actors  con- 
cerned to  act  different  parts  in  the  same  scene,  had 
rehearsed  their  parts  privately  together  before  they 
ventured  to  perform  in  public. 

Though  Booth  did  not,  perhaps,  see  the  whole 
matter  in  this  just  light,  for  that  in  reality  it  is,  yet 
he  was  discerning  enough  to  conclude,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  the  serrant,  especially  when  he  considered 
that  of  the  master  likewise,  that  he  had  entirely  lost 
the  friendship  of  James ;  and  this  conviction  gave 
him  a  concern  that  not  only  the  flattering  prospect 
of  his  lordship's  favour  was  not  able  to  compensate, 
but  which  even  obliterated,  and  made  him  for  a 
while  forget  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his 
Amelia  :  and  he  wandered  about  almost  two  hours, 
scarce  knowing  where  he  went,  till  at  last  he  dropped 
into  a  coffee-house  near  St.  James's,  where  he  sat 
himself  down. 

He  had  scarce  drank  his  dish  of  coffee  before  he 
heard  a  young  officer  of  the  guards  cry  to  another, 
"  Od,  d — n  me,  Jack,  here  he  comes — here's  old 
honour  and  dignity,  faith."  Upon  which  he  saw 
a  chair  open,  and  out  issued  a  most  erect  and 
stately  figure  indeed,  with  a  vast  periwig  on  bis 
head  and  a  vast  hat  under  his  arm.  This  august 
personage,  having  entered  the  room,  walked  directly 
up  to  the  upper  end,  where  having  paid  his  respects 
to  all  present  of  any  note,  to  each  according  to  senior- 
ity, he  at  last  cast  his  eyes  on  Booth,  and  very  civilly, 
though  somewhat  coldly,  asked  him  how  he  did. 

Booth,  who  had  long  recognised  the  features  of  his 
old  acquaintance  Major  Bath,  returned  the  com- 
pliment with  a  very  low  bow  ;  but  did  not  venture 
to  make  the  first  advance  to  familiarity,  as  he  was 
truly  possessed  of  that  quality  which  the  Greeks 
considered  in  the  highest  light  of  honour,  and  which 
we  term  modesty  ;  though  indeed,  neither  ours  nor 
the  Latin  language  hath  any  word  adequate  to  the 
idea  of  the  original. 

The  colonel,  after  having  discharged  himself  of  two 
or  three  articles  of  news,  and  made  his  comments 
upon  them,  when  the  next  chair  to  him  became  va- 
cant, called  upon  Booth  to  fill  it.  He  then  asked 
him  several  questions  relating  to  his  affairs ;  and, 
when  he  heard  he  was  out  of  the  army,  advised  him 
earnestly  to  use  all  means  to  get  in  again,  saying 
that  he  was  a  pretty  lad,  and  they  must  not  lose  him. 

Booth  told  him  in  a  whisper-  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  him  on  that  subject  if  they  were  in  a 
more  private  place  ;  upon  this  the  colonel  proposed 
a  walk  in  the  Park,  which  the  other  readily  accepted. 

During  their  walk  Booth  opened  his  heart,  and, 
among  other  matters,  acquainted  colonel  Bath  that 
he  feared  he  had  lost  the  friendship  of  colonel  James  ; 
"  though  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  conscious  of  having 
done  the  least  thing  to  deserve  it." 

Bath  answered,  "  You  are  certainly  mistaken,  Mr. 
Booth.  I  have  indeed  scarce  seen  my  brother  since 
my  coming  to  town ;  for  I  have  been  here  but  two 
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days  ;  however,  I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  of  too 
nice  honour  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
true  dignity  of  a  gentleman."  Booth  answered,  "  He 
was  far  from  accusing  him  of  anything  dishonour- 
able."— "  D — n  me,"  said  Bath,  "  if  there  is  a  man 
alive  can  or  dare  accuse  him  :  if  you  have  the  least 
reason  to  take  anything  ill,  why  don't  you  go  to  him  1 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  his  rank  doth  not  protect 
him  from  giving  you  satisfaction."  "  The  aifair  is 
not  of  any  such  kind,"  says  Booth;  "  I  have  great 
obligations  to  the  colonel,  and  have  more  reason  to 
lament  than  complain  ;  and,  if  I  could  but  see  him, 
I  am  convinced  I  should  have  no  cause  for  either  ; 
but  I  cannot  get  within  his  house ;  it  was  but  an 
hour  ago  a  servant  of  his  turned  me  rudely  from  the 
door."  "  Did  a  servant  of  my  brother  use  you 
rudely  1"  said  the  colonel,  with  the  utmost  gravity. 
"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  in  what  light  you  see  such 
things ;  but,  to  me,  the  affront  of  a  servant  is  the 
affront  of  the  master  ;  and  if  he  doth  not  immedi- 
ately punish  it,  by  all  the  dignity  of  a  man,  I  would 
see  the  master's  nose  between  my  fingers."  Booth 
offered  to  explain,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  colonel 
was  got  into  his  stilts ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  take 
him  down,  nay,  it  was  as  much  as  Booth  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  part  with  him  without  an  actual  quarrel ; 
nor  would  he,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  have  ac- 
complished it,  had  not  the  colonel  by  accident  turned 
at  last  to  take  Booth's  side  of  the  question  ;  and  be- 
fore they  separated  he  swore  many  oaths  that  James 
should  give  him  proper  satisfaction. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  present  interview,  so 
little  to  the  content  of  Booth,  that  he  was  heartily 
concerned  he  had  ever  mentioned  a  syllable  of  the 
matter  to  his  honourable  friend. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  Booth  pays  a  visit  to  the  noble  lord. 
WHEN  that  day  of  the  week  returned  in  which  Mr. 
Booth  chose  to  walk  abroad,  he  went  to  wait  on  the 
noble  peer,  according  to  his  kind  invitation. 

Booth  now  found  a  very  different  reception  with 
this  great  man's  porter  from  what  he  had  met  with 
at  his  friend  the  colonel's.  He  no  sooner  told  his 
name  than  the  porter  with  a  bow  told  him  his  lord- 
ship was  at  home  :  the  door  immediately  flew  wide 
open,  and  he  was  conducted  to  an  antechamber, 
where  a  servant  told  him  he  would  acquaint  his  lord- 
ship with  his  arrival.  Nor  did  he  wait  many  mi- 
nutes before  the  same  servant  returned  and  ushered 
him  to  his  lordship's  apartment. 

He  found  my  lord  alone,  and  was  received  by  him 
in  the  most  courteous  manner  imaginable.  After 
the  first  ceremonials  were  over,  his  lordship  began 
in  the  following  words  ;  "  Mr.  Booth,  I  do  assure 
you,  you  are  very  much  obliged  to  my  cousin  Ellison. 
She  hath  given  you  such  a  character,  that  I  shall 
have  a  pleasure  in  doing  anything  in  my  power  to 
serve  you — But  it  will  be  very  difficult,  I  am  afraid, 
to  get  you  a  rank  at  home.  In  the  West  Indies, 
perhaps,  or  in  some  regiment  abroad,  it  may  be  more 
easy ;  and,  when  I  consider  your  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to  go  to 
any  place  where  the  service  of  your  country  shall 
call  you."  Booth  answered,  "  That  he  was  highly 
obliged  to  his  lordship,  and  assured  him  he  would 
with  great  cheerfulness  attend  his  duty  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  only  thing  grievous  in 
the  exchange  of  countries,"  said  he,  "  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  to  leave  those  I  love  behind  me,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  never  have  a  second  trial  equal 
to  my  first.  It  was  very  hard,  my  lord,  to  leave 
a  young  wife  big  with  her  first  child,  and  so  af- 


fected with  my  absence,  that  I  had  the  utmost 
reason  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  her  more.  After 
such  a  demonstration  of  my  resolution  to  sacri- 
fice every  other  consideration  to  my  duty,  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  honour  me  with  some  confi- 
dence that  I  shall  make  no  objection  to  serve 
in  any  country." — "  My  dear  Booth,"  answered  the 
lord,  "  you  speak  like  a  soldier,  and  I  greatly 
honour  your  sentiments.  Indeed,  I  own  the  jus- 
tice of  your  inference  from  the  example  you  have 
given ;  for  to  quit  a  wife,  as  you  say,  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  marriage,  is,  I  acknowledge,  some  trial  of 
resolution.  Booth  answered  with  a  low  bow  ;  and 
then,  after  some  immaterial  conversation,  his  lord- 
ship promised  to  speak  immediately  to  the  minister, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Booth  to  come  to  him  again  on 
the  Wednesday  morning,  that  he  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  patron's  success.  The  poor  man 
now  blushed  and  looked  silly,  till,  after  some  time, 
he  summoned  up  all  his  courage  to  his  assistance, 
and,  relying  on  the  other's  friendship,  he  opened 
the  whole  affair  of  his  circumstances,  and  confessed 
that  he  did  not  dare  stir  from  his  lodgings  above  one 
day  in  seven.  His  lordship  expressed  great  concern 
at  this  account,  and  very  kindly  promised  to  take 
some  opportunity  of  calling  on  him  at  his  cousin 
Ellison's,  when  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  bring  him 
comfortable  tidings. 

Booth  soon  afterwards  took  his  leave,  with  the 
most  profuse  acknowledgments  for  so  much  good- 
ness, and  hastened  home  to  acquaint  his  Amelia 
with  what  had  so  greatly  overjoyed  him.  She  highly 
congratulated  him  on  his  having  found  so  generous 
and  powerful  a  friend,  towards  whom  both  their 
bosoms  burnt  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. She  was  not,  however,  contented  till  she 
had  made  Booth  renew  his  promise,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  of  taking  her  with  him.  After  which 
they  sat  down  with  their  little  children  to  a  scrag  of 
mutton  and  broth,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and 
very  heartily  drank  his  lordship's  health  in  a  pot 
of  porter. 

In  the  afternoon  this  happy  couple,  if  the  reader 
will  allow  me  to  call  poor  people  happy,  drank  tea 
with  Mrs.  Ellison,  where  his  lordship's  praises,  being 
again  repeated  by  both  the  husband  and  wife,  were 
very  loudly  echoed  by  Mrs.  Ellison.  While  they 
were  here,  the  young  lady  whom  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  last  book  to  have  made  a  fourth  at 
whist,  and  with  whom  Amelia  seemed  so  much 
pleased,  came  in ;  she  was  just  returned  to  town 
from  a  short  visit  in  the  country,  and  her  present 
visit  was  unexpected.  It  was,  however,  very  agree- 
able to  Amelia,  who  liked  her  still  better  upon  a 
secona  interview,  and  was  resolved  to  solicit  her 
further  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Bennet  still  maintained  some  little  reserve, 
but  was  much  more  familiar  and  communic;iti\e 
than  before.  She  appeared,  moreover,  to  be  as  little 
ceremonious  as  Mrs.  Ellison  had  reported  her,  and 
very  readily  accepted  Amelia's  apology  for  not  pay- 
ing her  the  first  visit,  and  agreed  to  drink  tea  with 
her  the  very  next  afternoon. 

Whilst  the  above-mentioned  company  were  sitting 
in  Mrs.  Ellison's  parlour,  Serjeant  Atkinson  pushed 
by  the  window  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Ellison  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  said,  "  Pray, 
Mr.  Booth,  who  is  that  genteel  young  Serjeant  1  he 
was  here  every  day  last  week  to  inquire  after  you." 
This  was  indeed  a  fact ;  the  Serjeant  was  apprehen- 
sivc  of  the  design  of  Murphy  ;  but,  as  the  poor  fellow 
had  received  all  his  answers  from  the  maid  or  .Mrs. 
Ellison,  Booth  had  never  heard  a  word  of  the 
matter.  He  was,  however,  greatly  pleased  with 
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what  he  was  now  told,  and  burst  forth  into  great 
praise  of  the  Serjeant,  which  were  seconded  by 
Amelia,  who  added  that  he  was  her  foster-brother.and 
she  believed  one  of  the  honestest  fellows  in  the  world. 
"And  I  '11  swear,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  he  is  one 
of  the  prettiest.  Do,  Mr.  Booth,  desire  him  to 
walk  in.  A  serjeant  of  the  guards  is  a  gentleman  ; 
and  I  had  rather  give  such  a  man  as  you  describe  a 
dish  of  tea  than  any  Beau  Fribble  of  them  all." 

Booth  wanted  no  great  solicitation  to  show  any 
kind  of  regard  to  Atkinson ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
erjeant  was  ushered  in,  though  not  without  some 
eluctance  on  his  side.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  uneasy  than  those  sensations  which  the  French 
all  the  mautaise  honte,  nor  any  more  difficult  to 
onquer ;  and  poor  Atkinson  would,  I  am  per- 
uaded,  have  mounted  a  breach  with  less  concern 
ban  he  showed  in  walking  across  a  room  before 
dree  ladies,  two  of  whom  were  his  avowed  well- 
wishers. 

Though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  late 
earned  Mr.  Essex,  the  celebrated  dancing-master's 
pinion,  that  dancing  is  the  rudiment  of  polite  edu- 
ction, as  he  would,  I  apprehend,  exclude  every 
ther  art  and  science,  yet  it  is  certain  that  persons 
s-hose  feet  have  never  been  under  the  hands  of  the 
>rofessors  of  that  art  are  apt  to  discover  this  want 
n  their  education  in  every  motion,  nay,  even  when 
iey  stand  or  sit  still.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
Terburned  with  limbs  which  they  know  not  how  to 
ise,  as  if,  when  Nature  hath  finished  her  work,  the 
ancing-master  still  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  motion. 
Atkinson  was,  at  present,  an  example  of  this  ob- 
ervation  which  doth  so  much  honour  to  a  profes- 
ion  for  which  I  have  a  very  high  regard.  He  was 
landsome  and  exquisitely  well  made ;  and  yet,  as 
ic  had  never  learned  to  dance,  he  made  so  awkward 
in  appearance  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  parlour,  that  the 
ood  lady  herself,  who  had  invited  him  in,  could  at 
xst  scarce  refrain  from  laughter  at  his  behaviour. 
3e  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  the  room  before 
dmiration  of  his  person  got  the  better  of  such 
risible  ideas.  So  great  is  the  advantage  of  beauty 
n  men  as  well  as  women,  and  so  sure  is  this  quality 
n  either  sex  of  procuring  some  regard  from  the 
>eholder. 

The  exceeding  courteous  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, joined  to  that  of  Amelia  and  Booth,  at  length 
lissipated  the  uneasiness  of  Atkinson  ;  and  he 
gained  sufficient  confidence  to  tell  the  company 
some  entertaining  stories  of  accidents  that  had  hap- 
>ened  in  the  army  within  his  knowledge,  which, 
hough  they  greatly  pleased  all  present,  are  not, 
lowever,  of  consequence  enough  to  have  a  place  in 
his  history. 

Mrs.  Ellison  was  so  very  importunate  with  her 
company  to  stay  supper  that  they  all  consented. 
As  for  the  serjeant,  he  seemed  to  be  none  of  the 
east  welcome  guests.  She  was,  indeed,  so  pleased 
with  what  she  had  heard  of  him  and  what  she  saw 
of  him,  that,  when  a  little  warmed  with  wine,  for 
she  was  no  flincher  at  the  bottle,  she  began  to  in- 
dulge some  freedoms  in  her  discourse  towards  him 
that  a  little  offended  Amelia's  delicacy,  nay,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  highly  relished  by  the  other  lady ; 
though  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  these  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  decorum,  or  were,  indeed, 
greater  liberties  than  ladies  of  the  middle  age,  and 
especially  widows,  do  frequently  allow  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Relating  principally  to  the  affairs  of  serjeant  Atkinson. 
THE  next  day,  when  all  the  same  company,  Atkinson 


only  excepted,  assembled  in  Amelia's  apartment, 
Mrs.  Ellison  presently  began  to  discourse  of  him, 
and  that  in  terms  not  only  of  approbation,  but  even 
of  affection.  She  called  him  her  clever  serjeant, 
and  her  dear  serjeant,  repeated  often  that  he  was 
the  prettiest  fellow  in  the  army,  and  said  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  he  had  not  a  commission ;  for  that, 
if  he  had,  she  was  sure  he  would  become  a  general. 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion,  Madam,"  answered 
Booth  ;  "  and,  as  he  hath  got  one  hundred  pounds 
of  his  own  already,  if  he  could  find  a  wife  now  to 
help  him  to  two  or  three  hundred  more,  I  think  he 
might  easily  get  a  commission  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment ;  for  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  colonel  in  die 
army  would  refuse  him." 

"  Refuse  him,  indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  "  no ; 
he  would  be  a  very  pretty  colonel  that  did.  And, 
upon  my  honour,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  ladies 
who  would  refuse  him,  if  he  had  but  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  soliciting  them.  The  colonel  and  the  lady 
both  would  be  better  off  than  with  one  of  those 
pretty  masters  that  I  see  walking  about,  and  drag- 
ging their  long  swords  after  them,  when  they  should 
rather  drag  their  leading-strings." 

"  Well  said,"  cries  Booth,  "  and  spoken  like  a 
woman  of  spirit. — Indeed,  I  believe,  they  would  be 
both  better  served." 

"  True,  captain,"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison ;  "  I 
would  rather  leave  the  two  first  syllables  out  of  the 
word  gentleman  than  the  last." 

"  Nay,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Booth,  "  there  is 
not  a  quieter  creature  in  the  world.  Though  the 
fellow  hath  the  bravery  of  a  lion,  he  hath  the  meek- 
ness of  a  lamb.  I  can  tell  you  stories  enow  of  that 
kind,  and  so  can  my  dear  Amelia,  when  he  was  a 
boy." 

"  O  !  if  the  match  sticks  there,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I 
positively  will  not  spoil  his  fortune  by  my  silence.  I 
can  answer  for  him  from  his  infancy,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best-natured  lads  in  the  "world.  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  or  two  of  him,  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  testify  from  my  own  knowledge.  When  he  was 
but  six  years  old  he  was  at  play  with  me  at  my 
mother's  house,  and  a  great  pointing-dog  bit  him 
through  the  leg.  The  poor  lad,  in  the  midst  of  the 
anguish  of  his  wound,  declared  he  was  overjoved  it 
had  not  happened  to  miss  (for  the  same  dog  had 
just  before  snapped  at  me,  and  my  petticoats  had  been 

my  defence). Another  instance  of  his  goodness, 

which  greatly  recommended  him  to  my  father,  and 
which  I  have  loved  him  for  ever  since,  was  this  :  my 
father  was  a  great  lover  of  birds,  and  strictly  forbad 
the  spoiling  of  their  nests.  Poor  Joe  was  one  day 
caught  upon  a4ree,  and,  being  concluded  guilty,  was 
severely  lashed  for  it;  but  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  another  boy,  a  friend  of  Joe's,  had  rob- 
bed the  nest  of  its  young  ones,  and  poor  Joe  had 
climbed  the  tree  in  order  to  restore  them,  notwith- 
standing which,  he  submitted  to  the  punishment 
rather  than  he  would  impeach  his  companion.  But, 
if  these  stories  appear  childish  and  trifling,  the  duty 
and  kindness  he  hath  shown  to  his  mother  must 
recommend  him  to  every  one.  .Ever  since  he  hath 
been  fifteen  years  old  he  hath  more  than  half  sup- 
ported her :  and  when  my  brother  died,  I  remember 
particularly,  Joe,  at  his  desire,  for  he  was  much  his 
favourite,  had  one  of  his  suits  given  him  ;  but,  instead 
of  his  becoming  finer  on  that  occasion,  another  young 
fellow  came  to  church  in  my  brother's  clothes,  and 
my  old  nurse  appeared  the  same  Sunday  in  a  new 
gown,  which  her  son  had  purchased  for  her  with  the 
sale  of  his  legacy." 

"  Well,  I  protest,  he  is  a  very  worthy  creature," 
said  Mrs.  Bennet. 
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"  He  is  a  charming  fellow,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison, — 
41  but  then  the  name  of  Serjeant,  Captain  Booth;  there, 
as  the  play  says,  my  pride  brings  me  off  again." 

And  whatsoever  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 
The  angels  fall,  aud  twenty  other  good  faults  beside; 
On  earth  I  'm  sure — I  'm  sure — something— -calling 
Pride  saves  man,  and  our  sex  too,  from  falling. — 

Here  a  footman's  rap  at  the  door  shook  the  room. 
Upon  which  Mrs.  Ellison,  running  to  the  window, 
cried  out,  "  Let  me  die  if  it  is  not  my  lord  !  what 
shall  I  do  1  I  must  be  at  home  to  him  ;  but  suppose 
he  should  inquire  for  you,  captain,  what  shall  I  say  1 
or  will  you  go  down  with  me  V 

The  company  were  in  some  confusion  at  this  in- 
stant, and,  before  they  had  agreed  on  anything, 
Booth's  little  girl  came  running  into  the  room,  and 
said,  "  There  was  a  prodigious  great  gentleman 
coming  up  stairs."  She  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  lordship,  who,  as  he  knew  Booth  must  be  at 
home,  made  very  little  or  no  inquiry  at  the  door. 

Amelia  was  taken  somewhat  at  a  surprise,  but  she 
was  too  polite  to  show  much  confusion ;  for,  though 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  town,  she  had  had  a  gen- 
teel education,  and  kept  the  best  company  the 
country  afforded.  The  ceremonies  therefore  passed  as 
usual,  and  they  all  bat  down. 

His  lordship  soon  addressed  himself  to  Booth, 
saying,  "  As  I  have  what  I  think  good  news  for 
you,  sir,  I  could  not  delay  giving  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  it  to  you.  I  have  mentioned 
your  affair  where  I  promised  you,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  my  success.  One  may  easily  perceive,  you 
know,  from  the  manner  of  people's  behaving  upon 
such  occasions  ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  related  your 
case,  I  found  there  was  much  inclination  to  serve 
you.  Great  men,  Mr.  Booth,  must  do  things  in 
their  own  time ;  but  I  think  you  may  depend  on 
having  something  done  very  soon." 

Booth  made  many  acknowledgments  for  his  lord- 
ship's goodness,  and  now  a  second  time  paid  all  the 
thanks  which  would  have  been  due,  even  had  the 
favour  been  obtained.  This  art  of  promising  is  the 
economy  of  a  great  man's  pride,  a  sort  of  good  hus- 
bandry in  conferring  favours,  by  which  they  receive 
tenfold  in  acknowledgments  for  every  obligation,  I 
mean  among  those  who  really  intend  the  service  ; 
for  there  are  others  who  cheat  poor  men  of  their 
thanks,  without  ever  designing  to  deserve  them  at 
all. 

This  matter  being  sufficiently  discussed,  the  con- 
versation took  a  gayer  turn ;  and  my  lord  began  to 
entertain  the  ladies  with  some  of  that  elegant  dis- 
course which,  though  most  delightful  to  hear,  it  is 
impossible  should  ever  be  read. 

His  lordship  was  so  highly  pleased  with  Amelia, 
that  he  could  not  help  being  somewhat  particular  to 
her ;  but  this  particularity  distinguished  itself  only 
in  a  higher  degree  of  respect,  and  was  so  very  polite, 
and  so  very  distant,  that  she  herself  was  pleased, 
and  at  his  departure,  which  was  not  till  he  had  far 
exceeded  the  length  of  a  common  visit,  declared  he 
was  the  finest  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen  ;  with 
which  sentiment  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Ellison  both 
entirely  concurred. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  some 
little  dislike  to  my  lord's  complaisance,  which  she 
called  excessive.  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  she,  "  1 
have  not  the  least  relish  for  those  very  fine  gentle- 
men ;  what  the  world  generally  calls  politeness,  ] 
term  insincerity  ;  and  I  am  more  charmed  with  the 
stories  which  Mrs.  Booth  told  us  of  the  honest  ser- 
jeant  than  with  all  that  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the 
world  ever  said  in  their  liv*s  !" 

"  O !   to  be  sure,"  cries  Mrs.   Ellison ;  "  All  for 


Love,  or  the  World  well  Lest,  is  a  motto  very  proper 
for  some  folks  to  wear  in  their  coat  of  arms  ;  but 
the  generality  of  the  world  will,  I  believe,  agree 
with  that  lady's  opinion  of  my  cousin,  rather  than 
with  Mrs.  Bennet." 

Mrs.  Bennet,  seeing  Mrs.  Ellison  took  offence  at    j 
what  she  said,   thought   proper  to  make  some  apo- 
logy, which  was  very  readily  accepted,  and  so  ended 
the  visit. 

We  cannot  however  put  an  end  to  the  chapter  i 
without  observing  that  such  is  the  ambitious  temper  ,• 
of  beauty,  that  it  may  always  apply  to  itself  that  ' 
celebrated  passage  in  Lucan, 

Nee  quenquamjamferreputest  Ceesarve  priorem, 
Pompeiusve  parem. 

Indeed,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  ] 
rule,  that  no  woman  who  hath  any  great  preten- 
sions to  admiration  is  ever  well  pleased  in  a  com- 
pany where  she  perceives  herself  to  fill  only  the 
second  place.  This  observation,  however,  I  humbly 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  ladies,  and  hope  it 
will  be  considered  as  retracted  by  me  if  they  shall 
dissent  from  my  opinion. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  matters  that  require  no  preface. 
WHEN  Booth  and  his  wife  were  left  alone  together 
they  both  extremely  exulted  in  their  good  fortune 
in  having  found  so  good  a  friend  as  his  lordship  ; 
nor  were  they  wanting  in  very  warm  expressions  of 
gratitude  towards  Mrs.  Ellison.  After  which  they 
began  to  lay  down  schemes  of  living  when  Booth 
should  have  his  commission  of  captain ;  and,  after 
the  exactest  computation,  concluded  that,  with 
economy,  they  should  be  able  to  save  at  least  fifty 
pounds  a-year  out  of  their  income  in  order  to  pay 
their  debts. 

These  matters  being  well  settled,  Amelia  asked  j 
Booth  what  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Bennet !  "  I  think, 
my  dear,"  answered  Booth,  "  that  she  hath  been 
formerly  a  very  pretty  woman."  "  I  am  mistaken," 
replied  she,  "  if  she  be  not  a  very  good  creature. 
I  don't  know  I  ever  took  such  a  liking  to  any  one 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  I  fancy  she  hath  been 
a  very  sprightly  woman ;  for,  if  you  observe,  she  j 
discovers  by  starts  a  great  vivacity  in  her  counte-  ' 
nance."  "  I  made  the  same  observation,"  cries 
Booth :  "  sure  some  strange  misfortune  hath  be- 
fallen her."  "A  misfortune  indeed!"  answered 
Amelia ;  "  sure,  child,  you  forget  what  Mrs.  Ellison 
told  us,  that  she  had  lost  a  beloved  husband.  A  \ 
misfortune  which  I  have  often  wondered  at  any 
woman's  surviving."  At  which  words  she  cast  a 
tender  look  at  Booth,  and  presently  afterwards, 
throwing  herself  upon  his  neck,  cried,  "  O,  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  happy  creature  am  I !  when  I  con- 
sider the  dangers  you  have  gone  through,  how  I 
exult  in  my  bliss  !"  The  good-natured  reader  will 
suppose  that  Booth  was  not  deficient  in  returning 
such  tenderness,  after  which  the  conversation  be- 
came too  fond  to  be  here  related. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Ellison  addressed  herself 
to  Booth  as  follows  :  "  I  shall  make  r.o  apology, 
sir,  for  what  I  am  going  to  say,  as  it  proceeds  from 
my  friendship  to  yourself  and  your  dear  lady.  I  am 
convinced  then,  sir,  there  is  something  more  than 
accident  in  your  going  abroad  only  one  day  in  the 
week.  Now,  sir,  if,  as  I  am  afraid,  matters  are  not 
altogether  as  well  as  I  wish  them,  I  beg,  since  I  do 
not  believe  you  are  provided  with  a  lawyer,  that 
you  will  suffer  me  to  recommend  one  to  you.  The 
person  I  shall  mention  is,  I  assure  you,  of  much 
ability  in  his  profession,  and  I  have  known  him  do 
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great  services  to  gentlemen  under  a  cloud.  Do  not 
be  ashamed  of  your  circumstances,  my  dear  friend  : 
they  are  a  much  greater  scandal  to  those  who  have 
left  so  much  merit  unprovided  for." 

Booth  gave  Mrs.  Ellison  abundance  of  thanks  for 
her  kindness,  and  explicitly  confessed  to  her  that 
her  conjectures  were  right,  and,  without  hesitation, 
accepted  the  offer  of  her  friend's  assistance. 

Mrs.  Ellison  then  acquainted  him  with  her  appre- 
hensions on  his  account.  She  said  she  had  both 
yesterdav  and  this  morning  seen  two  or  three  very 
ugly  sus'picious  fellows  pass  several  times  by  her 
window.  "  Upon  all  accounts,"  said  she,  "  my 
lear  sir,  I  advise  you  to  keep  yourself  close  con- 
fined till  the  lawyer  hath  been  with  you.  I  am  sure 
will  get  you  your  liberty,  at  least  of  walking 
about  within  the  verge.  There  's  something  to  be 
lone  with  the  board  of  green-cloth ;  I  don't  know 
what ;  but  this  I  know,  that  several  gentlemen  have 
ived  here  a  long  time  very  comfortably,  and  have 
lefied  all  the  vengeance  of  their  creditors.  How- 
ever, in  the  mean  time,  you  must  be  a  close  prisoner 
eith  your  lady  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in 
England  but  would  exchange  his  liberty  for  the  same 
oL" 

She  then  departed  in  order  to  send  for  the  at- 
orney,  and  presently  afterwards  the  serjeant  ar- 
rived with  news  of  the  like  kind.  He  said  he  had 
scraped  an  acquaintance  with  Murphy.  "  I  hope 
TOUT  honour  will  pardon  me,"  cries  Atkinson,  "but 
'.  pretended  to  have  a  small  demand  upon  your  ho- 
nour myself,  and  offered  to  employ  him  in  the  busi- 
ness. Upon  which  he  told  me  that,  if  I  would  go 
with  him  to  the  Marshal's  court,  and  make  affidavit 
of  my  debt,  he  should  be  able  very  shortly  to  get  it 
me ;  '  for  I  shall  have  the  captain  in  hold,'  cries  he, 
within  a  day  or  two.'  I  wish,"  said  the  serjeant, 
I  could  do  your  honour  any  service.  Shall  I  walk 
about  all  day  before  the  door  1  or  shall  I  be  porter, 
and  watch  it  in  the  inside,  till  your  honour  can  find 
some  means  of  securing  yourself  1  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  offended  at  me,  but  I  beg  you  would  take 
care  of  falling  into  Murphy's  hands ;  for  he  hath 
;he  character  of  the  greatest  villain  upon  earth. 
[  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  too  bold,  sir ;  'but 
[  have  a  little  money  :  if  it  can  be  of  any  service,  do, 
pray  your  honour,  command  it.  It  can  never  do  me 
K>  much  good  any  other  way.  Consider,  sir,  I  owe 
all  I  have  to  yourself  and  my  dear  mistress." 

Booth  stood  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  been  thunder- 
struck, and  then,  the  tears  bursting  from  his  eyes, 
he  said,  "  Upon  my  soul,  Atkinson,  you  overcome 
me.  I  scarce  ever  heard  of  so  much  goodness,  nor 
do  I  know  how  to  express  my  sentiments  of  it.  But, 
be  assured,  as  for  your  money,  I  will  not  accept  it ; 
and  let  it  satisfy  you,  that  in  my  present  circum- 
stances it  would  do  me  no  essential  service;  but 
this  be  assured  of  likewise,  that  whilst  I  live  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  offer.  However, 
as  I  apprehend  I  may  be  in  some  danger  of  fellcfws 
getting  into  the  house,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I  have 
no  guard  but  a  poor  little  girl,  I  will  not  refuse  the 
goodness  you  offer  to  show  in  my  protection.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  but  Mrs.  Ellison  will  let  you  sit  in 
her  parlour  for  that  purpose." 

Atkinson,  with  the'  utmost  readiness,  undertook 
the  office  of  porter;  and  Mrs.  Ellison  as  readily 
allotted  him  a  place  in  her  back-parlour,  where  he 
continued  three  days  together,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night;  during  which  time, 
he  had  sometimes  the  company  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  and 
sometimes  of  Booth,  Amelia,  and  Mrs.  Bennet  too ; 
for  this  last  had  taken  as  great  a  fancy  to  Amelia  as 
Amelia  had  to  her,  and,  therefore  as  Mr.  Booth's 


affairs  were  now  no  secret  in  the  neighbourhood, 
made  her  frequent  visits  during  the  confinement  of 
her  husband,  and  consequently  her  own. 

Nothing,  as  I  remember,  happened  in  this  in- 
terval of  time,  more  worthy  notice  than  the  following 
card  which  Amelia  received  from  her  old  acquaint- 
ance Mrs.  James : — "  Mrs.  James  sends  her  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  desires  to  know  how  she 
does ;  for,  as  she  hath  not  had  the  favour  of  seeing 
her  at  her  own  house,  or  of  meeting  her  in  any 
public  place,  ,in  so  long  time,  fears  it  may  be  owing 
to  ill  health." 

Amelia  had  long  given  over  all  thoughts  of  her 
friend,  and  doubted  not  but  that  she  was  as  entirely 
given  over  by  her ;  she  was  very  much  surprised  at 
this  message,  and  under  some  doubt  whether  it  was 
not  meant  as  an  insult,  especially  from  the  mention 
of  public  places,  which  she  thought  so  inconsistent 
with  her  present  circumstances,  of  which  she  sup- 
posed Mrs.  James  was  well  apprised.  However,  at 
the  entreaty  of  her  husband,  who  languished  for 
nothing  more  than  to  be  again  reconciled  to  his 
friend  James,  Amelia  undertook  to  pay  the  lady  a 
visit,  and  to  examine  into  the  mystery  of  this  con- 
duct, which  appeared  to  her  so  unaccountable. 

Mrs.  James  received  her  with  a  degree  of  civility 
that  amazed  Amelia  no  less  than  her  coldness  had 
done  before.  She  resolved  to  come  to  an  eclair- 
cissement,  and,  having  sat  out  some  company  that 
came  in,  when  they  were  alone  together  Amelia, 
after  some  silence  and  many  offers  to  speak,  at  last 
said,  "  My  dear  Jenny  (if  you  will  now  suffer  me 
to  call  you  by  so  familiar  a  name),  have  you  entirely 
forgot  a  certain  young  lady  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  your  intimate  acquaintance  at  Montpelierl" 
"  Whom  do  you  mean,  dear  madam  1"  cries  Mrs- 
James  with  great  concern.  "  I  mean  myself,"  an- 
swered Amelia.  "  You  surprise  me,  madam,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  James :  "  How  can  you  ask  me  that 
question*"  "  Nay,  my  dear,  I  do  not  intend  to 
offend  you,"  cries  Amelia,  "  but  I  am  really  desirous 
to  solve  to  myself  the  reason  of  that  coldness  which 
you  showed  me  when  you  did  me  the  favour  of  a  visit. 
Can  you  think,  my  dear,  I  was  not  disappointed, 
when  I  expected  to  meet  an  intimate  friend,  to  receive 
a  cold  formal  visitant!  I  desire  you  to  examine  your 
own  heart  and  answer  me  honestly  if  you  do  not 
think  I  had  some  little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
your  behaviour*"  "  Indeed,  Mrs.  Booth,"  answered 
the  other  lady,  "  you  surprise  me  very  much ;  if 
there  was  anything  displeasing  to  you  in  my  beha- 
viour I  am  extremely  concerned  at  it.  I  did  not 
know  I  had  been  defective  in  any  of  the  rules  of 
civility,  but  if  I  was,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon." 
"  Is  civility  then,  my  dear,"  replied  Amelia, .  "  a 
synonymous  term  with  friendship!  Could  I  have 
expected,  when  I  parted  the  last  time  with  Miss 
Jenny  Bath,  to  have  met  her  the  next  time  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  lady,  complaining  of  the  hardship  of 
climbing  up  two  pair  of  stairs  to  visit  me,  and  then 
approaching  me  with  the  distant  air  of  a  new  or  a 
slight  acquaintance  1  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Mrs. 
James,  if  the  tables  had  been  turned,  if  my  fortune 
had  been  as  high  in  the  world  as  yours,  and  you  in 
my  distress  and  abject  condition,  that  I  would  not 
have  climbed  as  high  as  the  Monument  to  visit  you  *" 
"  Sure,  madam,"  cried  Mrs.  James,  "  I  mistake  you, 
or  you  have  greatly  mistaken  me.  Can  you  com- 
plain of  my  not  visiting  you,  who  have  owed  me  a 
visit  almost  these  three  weeks!  Xay,  did  I  not 
even  then  send  you  a  card,  which  sure  was  doing 
more  than  all  the  friendship  and  good-breeding  in 
the  world  required  ;  but,  indeed,  as  I  had  met  you 
in  no  public  place,  I  really  thought  you  was  ill."— 
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"  How  can  you  mention  public  places  to  me,"  said 
Amelia,  "  when  you  can  hardly  be  a  stranger  to 
my  present  situation1!  Did  you  not  know,  madam, 
that  I  was  ruined  1"  "  No,  indeed,  madam,  did  I 
not,"  replied  Mrs.  James  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  highly  concerned  if  I  had."  "  Why, 
sure,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you  could  not  ima- 
gine that  we  were  in  affluent  circumstances,  when 
you  found  us  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  condi- 
tion." "  Nay,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  James, 
"  since  you  are  pleased  to  mention  it  first  yourself,  I 
own  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  you  in  no  better 
lodgings  ;  but  I  concluded  you  had  your  own  reasons 
for  liking  them  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  positive  rule  never  to  inquire  into  the 
private  affairs  of  any  one,  especially  of  my  friends. 
I  am  not  of  the  humour  of  some  ladies,  who  confine 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  to  one  part  of  the 
town,  and  would  not  be  known  to  visit  in  the  city 
for  the  world.  For  my  part,  I  never  dropped  an 
acquaintance  with  any  one  while  it  was  reputable 
to  keep  it  up  ;  and  I  can  solemnly  declare  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  the  world  for  whom  I  have  a  greater 
esteem  than  I  have  for  Mrs.  Booth." 

At  this  instant  the  arrival  of  a  new  visitant  put 
an  end  to  the  discourse ;  and  Amelia  soon  after 
took  her  leave  without  the  least  anger,  but  with 
some  little  unavoidable  contempt  for  a  lady,  in 
whose  opinion,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  outward 
form  and  ceremony  constituted  the  whole  essence 
of  friendship ;  who  valued  all  her  acquaintance 
alike,  as  each  individual  served  equally  to  fill  up  a 
place  in  her  visiting  roll ;  and  who,  in  reality,  had  not 
the  least  concern  for  the  good  qualities  or  well-being 
of  any  of  them. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Containing  much  heroic  matter. 

AT  the  end  of  three  days  Mrs.  Ellison's  friend  had 
so  far  purchased  Mr.  Booth's  liberty  that  he  could 
walk  again  abroad  within  the  verge  without  any 
danger  of  having  a  warrant  backed  against  him  by 
the  board  before  he  had  notice.  As  for  the  ill- 
looked  persons  that  had  given  the  alarm,  it  was  now 
discovered  that  another  unhappy  gentleman,  and 
not  Booth,  was  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

Mr.  Booth,  now  being  delivered  from  his  fears, 
went,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  to  take  his  morning 
walk  in  the  Park.  Here  he  met  colonel  Bath  in 
company  with  some  other  officers,  and  very  civilly 
paid  his  respects  to  him.  But,  instead  of  returning 
the  salute,  the  colonel  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
with  a  very  stern  countenance  ;  and,  if  he  could 
be  said  to  take  any  notice  of  him,  it  was  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inform  him  he  would  take  no  notice 
of  him. 

Booth  was  not  more  hurt  than  surprised  at  this 
behaviour,  and  resolved  to  know  the  reason  of  it. 
He  therefore  watched  an  opportunity  till  the  colo- 
nel was  alone,  and  then  walked  boldly  up  to  him, 
and  desired  to  know  if  he  had  given  him  any  of- 
fence 1  The  colonel  answered  hastily,  "  Sir,  I  am 
above  being  offended  with  you,  nor  do  I  think  it 
consistent  with  my  dignity  to  make  you  any  an- 
swer." Booth  replied,  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  that 
I  have  done  anything  to  deserve  this  treatment." 
"  Look'ee,  sir,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  if  I  had  not 
formerly  had  some  respect  for  you,  I  should  not 
think  you  worth  my  resentment.  However,  as  you 
are  a  gentleman  born,  and  an  officer,  and  as  I  have 
had  an  esteem  for  you,  I  will  give  you  some  marks 
of  it  by  putting  it  in  your  power  to  do  yourself  jus- 
tice. I  will  tell  you  therefore,  sir,  that  you  have 


acted  like  a  scoundrel."  "  If  we  were  not  in  the 
Park,"  answered  Booth  warmly,  "  I  would  thank 
you  very  properly  for  that  compliment."  "  O,  sir," 
cries  the  colonel,  "  we  can  be  soon  in  a  convenient 
place."  Upon  which  Booth  answered,  he  would 
ittend  him  wherever  he  pleased.  The  colonel  then 
bid  him  come  along,  and  strutted  forward  directly 
up  Constitution-hill  to  Hyde-park,  Booth  following 
him  at  first,  and  afterwards  walking  before  him,  till 
they  came  to  that  place  which  may  be  properly 
called  the  field  of  blood,  being  that  part,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  ring,  which  heroes  have  chosen  for 
the  scene  of  their  exit  out  of  this  world. 

Booth  reached  the  ring  some  time  before  the  colo- 
nel ;  for  he  mended  not  his  pace  any  more  than  a 
Spaniard.  To  say  truth,  I  believe  it  was  not  in  his 
power ;  for  he  had  so  long  accustomed  himself  to 
one  and  the  same  strut,  that  as  a  horse,  used  always 
to  trotting,  can  scarce  be  forced  into  a  gallop,  so 
could  no  passion  force  the  colonel  to  alter  his  pace. 

At  length,  however,  both  parties  arrived  at  the 
lists,  where  the  colonel  very  deliberately  took  off  his 
wig  and  coat,  and  laid  them  on  the  grass,  and  then, 
drawing  his  sword,  advanced  to  Booth,  who  had  like- 
wise his  drawn  weapon  in  his  hand,  but  had  made 
no  other  preparation  for  the  combat. 

The  combatants  now  engaged  with  great  fury, 
and,  after  two  or  three  passes,  Booth  ran  the  colonel 
through  the  body  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  at  the 
same  time  possessing  himself  of  the  colonel's  sword. 

As  soon  as  the  colonel  was  become  master  of  his 
speech,  he  called  out  to  Booth  in  a  very  kind  voice, 
and  said,  "  You  have  done  my  business,  and  satis- 
fied me  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  my 
brother  James  must  have  been  mistaken ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  no  man  who  will  draw  his  sword  in 
so  gallant  a  manner  is  capable  of  being  a  rascal. 
D — n  me,  give  me  a  buss,  my  dear  boy ;  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  that  infamous  appellation  I  dishonoured 
your  dignity  with ;  but  d — n  me  if  it  was  not  purely 
out  of  love,  and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing 
yourself  justice,  which  I  own  you  have  done  like  a 
man  of  honour.  What  may  be  the  consequence  I 
know  not,  but  I  hope,  at  least,  I  shall  live  to  recon- 
cile you  with  my  brother." 

Booth  showed  great  concern,  and  even  horror  in 
his  countenance.  "  Why,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  he, 
"  would  you  force  me  to  this  ?  for  Heaven's  sake  tell 
me  what  I  have  ever  done  to  offend  you." 

"Me!"  cried  the  colonel.  "Indeed,  my  dear 
child,  you  never  did  anything  to  offend  me. — Nay, 
I  have  acted  the  part  of  a  friend  to  you  in  the  whole 
affair.  I  maintained  your  cause  with  my  brother  as 
long  as  decency  would  permit ;  I  could  not  flatly 
contradict  him,  though,  indeed,  I  scarce  believed 
him.  But  what  could  I  do  1  If  I  had  not  fought 
with  you,  I  must  have  been  obliged  to  have  fought 
with  him :  however,  I  hope  what  is  done  will  be 
sufficient,  and  that  matters  may  be  diseommodated 
without  your  being  put  to  the  necessity  of  fighting 
any  more  on  this  occasion." 

"  Never  regard  me,"  cried  Booth  eagerly  ;  "  for 
Heaven's  sake,  think  of  your  own  preservation. 
Let  me  put  you  into  a  chair,  and  get  you  a  surgeon." 
"  Thou  art  a  noble  lad,"  cries  the  colonel,  who 
was  now  got  on  his  legs,  "  and  I  am  glad  the  busi- 
ness is  so  well  over ;  for,  though  your  sword  went 
quite  through,  it  slanted  so  that  I  apprehend  there 
is  little  danger  of  life  :  however,  I  think  there 
is  enough  done  to  put  an  honourable  end  to  the 
affair,  especially  as  you  was  so  hasty  to  disarm  me. 
I  bleed  a  little,  but  I  can  walk  to  the  house  by  the 
water;  and,  if  you  will  send  me  a  chair  thither,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you." 
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As  the  colonel  refused  any  assistance  (indeed  he 
was  very  able  to  walk  without  it,  though  with  some- 
what less  dignity  than  usual),  Booth  set  forward  to 
Grosvenor-gate,  in  order  to  procure  the  chair,  and 
soon  after  returned  with  one  to  his  friend ;  whom 
having  conveyed  into  it,  he  attended  himself  on  foot 
into  Bond-street,  where  then  lived  a  very  eminent 
surgeon. 

The  surgeon  having  probed  the  wound,  turned  to- 
wards Booth,  who  was  apparently  the  guilty  person, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you 
have  performed  the  business  with  great  dexterity.'' 

"  Sir,"  cries  the  colonel  to  the  surgeon,  "  I  would 
not  have  you  imagine  I  am  afraid  to  die.  I  think 
I  know  more  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  ; 
and,  I  believe,  I  have  shown  it  at  the  head  of  a  line 
of  battle.  Do  not  impute  my  concern  to  that  fear, 
when  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
danger 1" 

"  Really,  colonel,"  answered  the  surgeon,  who 
well  knew  the  complexion  of  the  gentleman  then 
under  his  hands,  "  it  would  appear  like  presumption 
to  say  that  a  man  who  hath  been  just  run  through 
the  body  is  in  no  manner  of  danger.  But  this  I 
think  I  may  assure  you,  that  I  yet  perceive  no  very 
bad  symptoms,  and,  unless  something  worse  should 
appear,  or  a  fever  be  the  consequence,  I  hope  you 
may  live  to  be  again,  with  all  your  dignity,  at  the 
head  of  a  line  of  battle." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  is  your  opinion,"  quoth 
the  colonel,  "for  I  am  not  desirous  of  dying,  though 
I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  But,  if  anything  worse  than 
you  apprehend  should  happen,  I  desire  you  will  be 
a  witness  of  my  declaration  that  this  young  gentle- 
man is  entirely  innocent.  I  forced  him  to  do  what 
he  did.  My  dear  Booth,  I  am  pleased  matters  are 
as  they  are.  You  are  the  first  man  that  ever  gained 
an  advantage  over  me  ;  but  it  was  very  lucky  for  you 
that  you  disarmed  me,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 
the  equanimity  to  think  so.  If  the  business,  there- 
fore, hath  ended  without  doing  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  Fortune's  pleasure,  and  neither  of  our 
faults." 

Booth  heartily  embraced  the  colonel,  and  assured 
him  of  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  received'  from 
the  surgeon's  opinion  ;  and  soon  after  the  two  com- 
batants took  their  leave  of  each  other.  The  colonel, 
after  he  was  dressed,  went  in  a  chair  to  his  lodgings, 
and  Booth  walked  on  foot  to  his ;  where  he  luckily 
arrived  without  meeting  any  of  Mr.  Murphy's  gang  ; 
a  danger  which  never  once  occurred  to  his  imagina- 
tion till  he  was  out  of  it. 

The  affair  he  had  been  about  had  indeed  so  en- 
tirely occupied  his  mind,  that  it  had  obliterated  every 
other  idea ;  among  the  rest,  it  caused  hin»  so  abso- 
lutely to  forget  the  time  of  the  day,  that,  though  he 
had  exceeded  the  time  of  dining  "above  two  hours, 
he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  being  at  home  later 
than  usual. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  reader  will  find  matter  worthy  consideration 
AMELIA,  having  waited  above  an  hour  for  her  hus- 
band, concluded,  as  he  was  the  most  punctual  man 
alive,  that  he  had  met  w;th  some  engagement  abroad, 
and  sat  down  to  her  meal  with  her  children ;  which, 
as  it  was  always  uncomfortable  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  was  very  short ;  so  that,  before  his  return, 
all  the  apparatus  of  dining  was  entirely  removed. 

Booth  sat  some  time  with  his  wife,  expecting  every 
minute  when  the  little  maid  would  make  her  appear- 
ance ;  at  last,  curiosity,  I  believe,  rather  than  ap- 


petite, made  him  ask  how  long  it  was  to  dinner  ? 
"  To  dinner,  my  dear !"  answered  Amelia  ;  "  sure 
you  have  dined,  I  hope  1 "  Booth  replied  in  the 
negative ;  upon  which  his  wife  started  from  her 
chair,  and  bestirred  herself  as  nimbly  to  provide 
him  a  repast  as  the  most  industrious  hostess  in  the 
kingdom  doth  when  some  unexpected  guest  of  ex- 
traordinary quality  arrives  at  her  house. 

The  reader  hath  not,  I  think,  from  any  passages 
hitherto  recorded  in  this  history,  had  much  reason 
to  accuse  Amelia  of  a  blamable  curiosity  ;  he  will 
not,  I  hope,  conclude  that  she  gave  an  instance  of 
any  such  fault  when,  upon  Booth's  having  so  long 
overstayed  his  time,  and  so  greatly  mistaken  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  upon  some  other  circumstances 
of  his  behaviour  (for  he  was  too  honest  to  be  good 
at  concealing  any  of  his  thoughts),  she  said  to  him, 
after  he  had  done  eating,  "  My  dear,  I  am  sure 
something  more  than  ordinary  hath  happened  to- 
day, and  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Booth  answered  that  nothing  of  any  consequence 
had  happened  ;  that  he  had  been  detained  by  a 
friend,  whom  he  met  accidentally,  longer  than  he 
expected.  In  short,  he  made  many  shuffling  and 
evasive  answers,  not  boldly  lying  out,  which,  per- 
haps, would  have  succeeded,  but  poorly  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  falsehood  with  truth ; 
an  attempt  which  seldom  fails  to  betray  the  most 
practised  deceiver. 

How  impossible  was  it  therefore  for  poor  Booth 
to  succeed  in  an  art  for  which  nature  had  so  entirely 
disqualified  him.  His  countenance,  indeed,  con- 
fessed faster  than  his  tongue  denied,  and  the  whole 
of  his  behaviour  gave  Amelia  an  alarm,  and  made 
her  suspect  something  very  bad  had  happened  ;  and, 
as  her  thoughts  turned  presently  on  the  badness  of 
their  circumstances,  she  feared  some  mischief  from 
his  creditors  had  befallen  him ;  for  she  was  too 
ignorant  of  such  matters  to  know  that,  if  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(which  is  the  name  given  by  the  faithful  to  bai- 
liffs), he  would  hardly  have  been  able  so  soon 
to  recover  his  liberty.  Booth  at  last  perceived  her 
to  be  so  uneasy,  that,  as  he  saw  no  hopes  of  con- 
triving any  fiction  to  satisfy  her,  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  tell  her  the  truth,  or  at  least  part  of  the 
truth,  and  confessed  that  he  had  had  a  little  skirmish 
with  colonel  Bath,  in  which,  he  said,  the  colonel 
had  received  a  slight  wound,  not  at  all  dangerous  ; 
"  and  this,"  says  he,  "is  all  the  whole  matter."  "If  it 
be  so,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  thank  Heaven  no  worse  hath 
happened ;  but  why,  my  dear,  will  you  ever  converse 
with  that  madman,  who  can  embrace  a  friend  one 
moment,  and  fight  with  him  the  next?"  "Nay, 
my  dear,"  answered  Booth,  "  you  yourself  must  con- 
fess, though  he  be  a  little  too  much  on  the  qiii  vive, 
he  is  a  man  of  great  honour  and  good-nature." 
"  Tell  me  not,"  replied  she,  "  of  such  good-nature 
and  honour  as  would  sacrifice  a  friend  and  a  whole 
family  to  a  ridiculous  whim.  O,  Heavens  '. "  cried 
she,  falling  upon  her  knees,  "  from  what  misery 
have  I  escaped,  from  what  have  these  poor  babes 
escaped,  through  your  gracious  providence  this  day '." 
Then,  turning  to  her  husband,  she  cried,  "  But  "are 
you  sure  the  monster's  wound  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  you  say  "?  a  monster  surely  I  may  call  him,  who 
can  quarrel  with  a  man  that  could  not,  that  I  am 
convinced  would  not,  offend  him." 

Upon  this  question,  Booth  repeated  the  assur- 
ances which  the  surgeon  had  given  them,  perhaps 
with  a  little  enlargement,  which  pretty  well  satisfied 
Amelia ;  and,  instead  of  blaming  her  husband  for 
what  he  had  done,  she  tenderly  embraced  him,  and 
again  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  safety. 
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In  the  evening  Booth  insisted  on  paying  a  short 
visit  to  the  colonel,  highly  against  the  inclination  of 
Amelia,  who,  by  many  arguments  and  entreaties, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  continu- 
ing an  acquaintance  in  which,  she  said,  she  should 
always  foresee  much  danger  for  the  future.  How- 
ever, she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce ; 
and  Booth  went  to  the  colonel,  whose  lodgings 
happened  to  be  in  the  verge  as  well  as  his  own. 

He  found  the  colonel  in  his  night-gown,  and  his 
great  chair,  engaged  with  another  officer  at  a  game 
of  chess.  He  rose  immediately,  and,  having  heartily 
embraced  Booth,  presented  him  to  his  friend,  saying, 
he  had  the  honour  to  introduce  to  him  as  brave  and 
as  fortitudinous  a  man  as  any  in  the  king's  dominions. 
He  then  took  Booth  with  him  into  the  next  room, 
and  desired  him  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  morning ;  saying,  "  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  no  more  hath  happened  ;  however, 
as  it  ended  in  nothing,  I  could  wish  it  might  remain 
a  secret."  Booth  told  him  he  was  heartily  glad  to 
find  him  so  well,  and  promised  never  to  mention  it 
more  to  any  one. 

The  game  at  chess  being  but  just  begun,  and 
neither  of  the  parties  having  gained  any  considerable 
advantage,  they  neither  of  them  insisted  on  con- 
tinuing it ;  and  now  the  colonel's  antagonist  took 
his  leave,  and  left  the  colonel  and  Booth  toge- 
ther. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  the  latter  earnestly 
entreated  the  former  to  acquaint  him  with  the  real 
cause  of  his  anger  ;  "  for  may  I  perish,"  cries  Booth, 
"  if  I  can  even  guess  what  I  have  ever  done  to 
offend  either  you,  or  your  brother,  colonel  James." 

"  Look'ee,  child,"  cries  the  colonel ;  "  I  tell  you 
I  am  for  my  own  part  satisfied  ;  for  I  am  convinced 
that  a  man  who  will  fight  can  never  be  a  rascal ;  and, 
therefore,  why  should  you  inquire  any  more  of  me 
at  present  ?  when  I  see  my  brother  James,  I  hope 
to  reconcile  all  matters,  and  perhaps  no  more  swords 
need  be  drawn  on  this  occasion."  But  Booth  still 
persisting  in  his  desire,  the  colonel,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, with  a  tremendous  oath,  cried  out,  "  I  do 
not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  you  after  the 
indignity  I  offered  you ;  so,  since  you  demand  it  of 
me,  I  will  inform  you.  My  brother  told  me  you 
had  used  him  dishonourably,  and  had  divellicated 
his  character  behind  his  back.  He  gave  me  his 
word,  too,  that  he  was  well  assured  of  what  he  said. 
What  could  I  have  done!  though  I  own  to  you  I 
did  not  believe  him,  and  your  behaviour  since  hath 
convinced  me  I  was  in  the  right ;  I  must  either  have 
given  him  the  lie,  and  fought  with  him,  or  else  I  was 
obliged  to  behave  as  I  did,  and  fight  with  you.  And 
now,  my  lad,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  do  as  you  please  ; 
but,  if  you  are  laid  under  any  necessity  to  do  your- 
self further  justice,  it  is  your  own  fault." 

"  Alas!  colonel,"  answered  Booth,  "  besides  the 
obligations  I  have  to  the  colonel,  I  have'  really  so 
much  love  for  him,  that  I  think  of  nothing  less  than 
resentment.  All  I  wish  is  to  have  this  affair  brought 
to  an  eclaircissement,  and  to  satisfy  him  that  he  is  in 
an  error ;  for,  though  his  assertions  are  cruelly  in- 
jurious, and  I  have  never  deserved  them,  yet  I  am 
convinced  he  would  not  say  what  he  did  not  himself 
think.  Some  rascal,  envious  of  his  friendship  for 
me,  hath  belied  me  to  him  ;  and  the  only  resent- 
ment I  desire  is,  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake." 

At  these  words  the  colonel  grinned  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile,  or  rather  sneer,  and  answered,  "  Young 
gentleman,  you  may  do  as  you  please  ;  but,  by  the 
eternal  dignity  of  man,  if  any  man  breathing  had 
taken  a  liberty  with  my  character, — Here,  here — 
Mr.  Booth  (showing  his  fingers),  here,  d — n  me, 


should  be  his  nostrils  ;  he  should  breathe  through  my 
hands,  and  breathe  his  last,  d — n  me." 

Booth  answered,  "  I  think,  colonel,  I  may  appeal 
to  your  testimony  that  I  dare  do  myself  justice  ; 
since  he  who  dare  draw  his  sword  against  you  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  fear  any  other  person  ;  but  I 
repeat  to  you  again  that  I  love  colonel  James  so 
well,  and  am  so  greatly  obliged  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  almost  indifferent  to  me  whether  I  directed  my 
sword  against  his  breast  or  my  own." 

The  colonel's  muscles  were  considerably  softened 
by  Booth's  last  speech ;  but  he  again  contracted 
them  into  a  vast  degree  of  fierceness  before  he  cried 
out — "  Boy,  thou  hast  reason  enough  to  be  vain ; 
for  thou  art  the  first  person  that  ever  could  proudly 
say  he  gained  an  advantage  over  me  in  combat.  I 
believe,  indeed,  thou  art  not  afraid  of  any  man 
breathing,  and,  as  I  know  thou  hast  some  obliga- 
tions to  my  brother,  I  do  not  discommend  thee  ;  for 
nothing  more  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  man  than 
gratitude.  Besides,  as  I  am  satisfied  my  brother 
can  produce  the  author  of  the  slander — 1  say,  I  am 
satisfied  of  that — d — n  me,  if  any  man  alive  dares 
assert  the  contrary  ;  for  that  would  be  to  make  my 
brother  himself  a  liar — I  will  make  him  produce  his 
author ;  and  then,  my  dear  boy,  your  doing  your- 
self proper  justice  there  will  bring  you  finely  out  of 
the  whole  affair.  As  soon  as  my  surgeon  gives  me 
leave  to  go  abroad,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  in  a  few 
days,  I  will  bring  my  brother  James  to  a  tavern 
where  you  shall  meet  us ;  and  I  will  engage  my 
honour,  my  whole  dignity  to  you,  to  make  you 
friends." 

The  assurance  of  the  colonel  gave  Booth  great 
pleasure  ;  for  few  persons  ever  loved  a  friend  better 
than  he  did  James  ;  and  as  for  doing  military  justice 
on  the  author  of  that  scandalous  report  which  had 
incensed  his  friend  against  him,  not  Bath  himself  was 
ever  more  ready,  on  such  an  occasion,  than  Booth 
to  execute  it.  He  soon  after  took  his  leave,  and 
returned  home  in  high  spirits  to  his  Amelia,  whom 
he  found  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  apartment,  engaged  in  a 
party  at  ombre  with  that  lady  and  her  right  honour- 
able cousin. 

His  lordship  had,  it  seems,  had  a  second  inter- 
view with  the  great  man,  and,  having  obtained  fur- 
ther hopes  (for  I  think  there  was  not  yet  an  abso- 
lute promise)  of  success  in  Mr.  Booth's  affairs,  his 
usual  good-nature  brought  him  immediately  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Booth  with  it.  As  he  did  not  therefore 
find  him  at  home,  and  as  he  met  with  the  two  ladies 
together,  he  resolved  to  stay  till  his  friend's  return, 
which  he  was  assured  would  not  be  long,  especially 
as  he  was  s6  lucky,  he  said,  to  have  no  particular  en- 
gagement that  whole  evening. 

We  remarked  before  tliat  his  lordship,  at  the 
first  interview  with  Amelia,  had  distinguished  her 
by  a  more  particular  address  from  the  other  ladies  ; 
but  that  now  appeared  to  be  rather  owing  to  his 
perfect  good-breeding,  as  she  was  then  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  than  from  any 
other  preference.  His  present  behaviour  made  this 
still  more  manifest;  for,  as  he  was  now  in  Mrs. 
Ellison's  apartment,  though  she  was  his  relation 
and  an  old  acquaintance,  he  applied  his  convcrsn- 
tion  rather  more  to  her  than  to  Amelia.  His  eyes, 
indeed,  were  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  contrary 
distinction,  but  this  was  only  by  stealth ;  for  they 
constantly  withdrew  the  moment  they  were  dis- 
covered. In  short,  he  treated  Amelia  with  the 
greatest  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
most  profound  and  awful  respect ;  his  conversation 
was  so  general,  so  lively,  and  so  obliging,  that 
Amelia,  when  she  added  to  his  agreeableness  the 
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obligations  she  had  to  him  for  his  friendship  to  Booth, 
was  certainly  as  much  pleased  with  his  lordship  as 
any  virtuous  woman  can  possibly  be  with  any  man, 
besides  her  own  husband. 


CHAPTER  Til. 

Containing  various  matters. 

E  have  already  mentioned  the  good-humour  in 
which  Booth  returned  home ;  and  the  reader  will 
easily  believe  it  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
good-humour  in  which  he  found  his  company.  My 
lord  received  him  with  the  utmost  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  affection,  and  told  him  that  his  affairs  went 
on  as  well  almost  as  he  himself  could  desire,  and 
that  he  doubted  not  very  soon  to  wish  him  joy  of  a 
company. 

When  Booth  had  made  a  proper  return  to  all  his 
lordship's  unparalleled  goodness,  he  whispered  Ame- 
lia that  the  colonel  was  entirely  out  of  danger,  and 
almost  as  well  as  himself.  This  made  her  satis- 
faction complete,  threw  her  into  such  spirits,  and 
gave  such  a  lustre  to  her  eyes,  that  her  face,  as 
Horace  says,  was  too  dazzling  to  be  looked  at ;  it 
was  certainly  too  handsome  to  be  looked  at  without 
the  highest  admiration. 

His  lordship  departed  about  ten  o'clock,  and  left 
the  company  in  raptures  with  him,  especially  the 
two  ladies,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  ex- 
ceeded the  other  in  his  commendations.  Mrs.  Elli- 
son swore  she  believed  he  was  the  best  of  all  human 
kind ;  and  Amelia,  without  making  any  exception, 
declared  he  was  the  finest  gentleman  and  most 
agreeable  man  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life  ;  adding, 
it  was  great  pity  he  should  remain  single.  "  That's 
true,  indeed,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  and  I  have  often 
lamented  it ;  nay,  I  am  astonished  at  it,  considering 
the  great  liking  he  always  shows  for  our  sex,  and  he 
may  certainly  have  the  choice  of  all.  The  real  rea- 
son, I  believe,  is,  his  fondness  for  his  sister's 
children.  I  declare,  madam,  if  you  was  to  see  his 
behaviour  to  them,  you  would  think  they  were  his 
own.  Indeed  he  is  vastly  fond  of  all  manner  of 
children."  "Good  creature!"  cries  Amelia; /'if 
ever  he  doth  me  the  honour  of  another  visit  I  am 
resolved  I  will  show  him  my  little  things.  I  think, 
Mrs.  Ellison,  as  you  say  my  lord  loves  children,  I 
may  say,  without  vanity,  he  will  not  see  many  such." 
"  No,  indeed,  will  he  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison: 
"  and  now  I  think  on't,  madam,  I  wonder  at  my 
own  stupidity  in  never  making  the  offer  before  ;  but 
since  you  put  it  into  my  head,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave,  I  '11  take  master  and  miss  to  wait  on  my  lord's 
nephew  and  niece.  They  are  very  pretty  behaved 
children  ;  and  little  master  and  miss  will  be,  I  dare 
swear,  very  happy  in  their  acquaintance ;  besides,  if 
my  lord  himself  should  see  them,  I  know  what  will 
happen  ;  for  he  is  the  most  generous  of  all  human 
beings." 

Amelia  very  readily  accepted  the  favour  which 
Mrs.  Ellison  offered  her ;  but  Booth  expressed  some 
reluctance.  "  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  "  this  behaviour  of  ours  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  common  conduct  of  beggars  ;  who,  whenever 
they  receive  a  favour, -are  sure  to  send  other  objects 
to  the  same  fountain  of  charity.  Don't  we,  my  dear, 
repay  our  obligations  to  my  lord  in  the  same  manner, 
by  sending  our  children  a  begging  to  him  1 "  . 

"  O  beastly !  "  cries  Mrs.  Ellison ;  "  how  could 
such  a  thought  enter  your  brains  !  I  protest,  madam, 
I  begin  to  grow  ashamed  of  this  husband  of  yours. 
How  can  you  have  so  vulgar  a  way  of  thinking* 
Begging,  indeed !  the  poor  little  dear  things  a  beg- 
ging! If  my  lord  was  capable  of  such  a  thought 


though  he  was  my  own  brother  instead  of  my  cousin, 
I  should  scorn  him  too  much  ever  to  enter  his  doors." 
"  O  dear  madam ! "  answered  Amelia,  "  you  take 
Mr.  Booth  too  seriously,  when  he  was  only  in  jest ; 
and  the  children  shall  wait  upon  you  whenever  you 
please." 

Though  Booth  had  been  a  little  more  in  earnest 
than  Amelia  had  represented  him,  and  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  he  was 
considered  by  Mrs.  Ellison,  yet,  seeing  there  were 
two  to  one  against  him,  he  wisely  thought  proper  to 
recede,  and  let  his  smile  go  off  with  that  air  of  a 
jest  which  his  wife  had  given  it. 

Mrs.  Ellison,  however,  could  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out paying  some  compliments  to  Amelia's  under- 
standing, nor  without  some  obscure  reflections  upon 
Booth,  with  whom  she  was  more  offended  than  the 
matter  required.  She  was  indeed  a  woman  of  most 
profuse  generosity,  and  could  not  bear  a  thought 
which  she  deemed  vulgar  or  sneaking.  She  after- 
wards launched  forth  the  most  profuse  encomiums 
of  his  lordship's  liberality,  and  concluded  the  even- 
ing with  some  instances  which  he  had  given  of  that 
virtue  which,  if  not  the  noblest,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  useful  to  society  with  which  great  and  rich 
men  can  be  endowed. 

The  next  morning  early,  serjeant  Atkinson  came 
to  wait  on  lieutenant  Booth,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  his  honour  in  private.  Upon  which  the  lieu- 
tenant and  serjeant  took  a  walk  together  in  the 
Park.  Booth  expected  every  minute  when  the 
serjeant  would  open  his  mouth ;  under  which 
expectation  he  continued  till  he  came  to  the  end 
of  the  mall,  and  so  he  might  have  continued  till 
he  came  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for,  though  seve- 
ral words  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Serjeant's  lips, 
there  they  were  likely  to  remain  for  ever.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  the  condition  of  a  miser,  whom  a  charit- 
able impulse  hath  impelled  to  draw  a  few  pence  to 
the  edge  of  his  pocket,  where  they  were  altogether 
as  secure  as  if  they  were  in  the  bottom  ;  for,  as 
the  one  hath  not  the  heart  to  part  with  a  farthing, 
so  neither  had  the  other  the  heart  to  speak  a  word. 

Booth  at  length,  wondering  that  the  serjeant  did 
not  speak,  asked  him,  What  his  business  wasl  when 
the  latter  with  a  stammering  voice  began  the  follow- 
ing apology :  "I  hope,  sir,  your  honour  will  not 
be  angry,  nor  take  anything  amiss  of  me.  I  do 
assure  you,  it  was  not  of  my  seeking,  nay,  I  dare 
not  proceed  in  the  matter  without  first  asking  your 
leave.  Indeed,  if  I  had  taken  any  liberties  from 
the  goodness  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  I 
should  look  upon  myself  as  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less and  despicable  of  wretches ;  but  nothing  is 
farther  from  my  thoughts.  I  know  the  distance 
which  is  between  us ;  and,  because  your  honour 
hath  been  so  kind  and  good  as  to  treat  me  with 
more  familiarity  than  any  other  officer  ever  did,  if  I 
had  been  base  enough  to  take  any  freedoms,  or  to 
encroach  upon  your  honour's  goodness,  I  should 
deserve  to  be  whipped  through  the  regiment.  I  hope, 
therefore,  sir,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  any  such 
attempt." 

"What  can  all  this  mean,  Atkinson!"  cries 
Booth  ;  "  what  mighty  matter  would  you  introduce 
with  all  this  previous  apology  1" 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  and  afraid  to  mention  it," 
answered  the  serjeant ;  "  and  yet  I  am  sure  your 
honour  will  believe  what  I  have  said,  and  not  think 
anything  owing  to  my  own  presumption ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  you  would 
do  anything  to  spoil  my  fortune  in  an  honest  way, 
when  it  is  dropped  into  my  lap  without  my  own  seek- 
ing. For  may  I  perish  if  it  is  not  all  the  lady's 
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own  goodness,  and  I  hope  in  Heaven,  with  your 
honour's  leave,  I  shall  live  to  make  her  amends  for 
it."  In  a  word,  that  we  may  not  detain  the  reader's 
curiosity  quite  so  long  as  he  did  Booth's,  he  ac- 
quainted that  gentleman  that  he  had  an.  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  to  whose 
company  he  had  introduced  him,  and  desired  his 
permission  to  accept  of  it. 

Booth  must  have  been  very  dull  indeed  if,  after 
what  the  Serjeant  had  said,  and  after  what  he  had 
heard  Mrs.  Ellison  say,  he  had  wanted  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  lady.  He  answered  him 
briskly  and  cheerfully,  that  he  had  his  free  consent 
to  marry  any  woman  whatever ;  "  and  the  greater 
and  richer  she  is,"  added  he,  "  the  more  I  shall 
be  pleased  with  the  match.  I  don't  inquire  who 
the  lady  is,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  but  I  hope  she  will 
make  as  good  a  wife  as,  I  am  convinced,  her  hus- 
band will  deserve." 

"  Your  honour  hath  been  always  too  good  to  me," 
cries  Atkinson;  "  but  this  I  promise  you,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  merit  the  kindness  she  is  pleased 
to  show  me.  I  will  be  bold  to  say  she  will  marry 
an  honest  man,  though  be  is  but  a  poor  one ;  and 
she  shall  never  want  anything  which  I  can  give  her 
or  do  for  her,  while  my  name  is  Joseph  Atkin- 
son." 

"  And  so  her  name  is  a  secret,  Joe,  is  it  V  cries 
Booth. 

"Why,  sir,"  answered  the  serjeant,  "I  hope 
your  honour  will  not  insist  upon  knowing  that,  as 
I  think  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  me  to  mention 
it." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Booth  ;  "  I  am  the  farthest 
in  the  world  from  any  such  desire.  I  know  thee 
better  than  to  imagine  thou  wouldst  disclose  the 
name  of  the  fair  lady."  Booth  then  shook  Atkin- 
son heartily  by  the  hand,  and  assured  him  earnestly 
of  the  joy  he  had  in  his  good  fortune  ;  for  which  the 
good  serjeant  failed  not  of  making  all  proper  ac- 
knowledgments. After  which  they  departed,  and 
Booth  returned  home. 

As  Mrs.  Ellison  opened  the  door,  Booth  hastily 
rushed  by ;  for  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  pre- 
vent laughing  in  her  face.  He  ran  directly  up  stairs, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  discharged  such 
a  fit  of  laughter  as  greatly  surprised,  and  at  first  al- 
most frightened,  his  wife. 

Amelia,  it  will  be  supposed,  presently  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  with  which 
Booth,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  (for  that  was  not  within 
a  few  minutes),  acquainted  her.  The  news  did  not 
affect  her  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  affected  her  hus- 
band. On  the  contrary,  she  cried,  "  I  protest  I  can- 
not guess  what  makes  you  see  it  in  so  ridiculous  a 
light.  I  really  think  Mrs.  Ellison  has  chosen  very 
well.  I  am  convinced  Joe  will  make  her  one  of  the 
best  of  husbands  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
greatest  blessing  a  woman  can  be  possessed  of." 

However,  when  Mrs.  Ellison  came  into  her  room 
a  little  while  afterwards  to  fetcli  the  children,  Amelia 
became  of  a  more  risible  disposition,  especially 
when  the  former,  turning  to  Booth,  who  was  then 
present,  said,  "  So,  captain,  my  jantee-serjeant  was 
very  early  here  this  morning.  I  scolded  my  maid 
heartily  for  letting  him  wait  so  long  in  the  entry 
like  a  lacquey,  when  she  might  have  shown  him 
into  my  inner  apartment."  At  which  words  Booth 
burst  into  a  very  loud  laugh ;  and  Amelia  herself 
could  no  more  prevent  laughing  than  she  could 
blushing. 

"  Heyday!"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison;  "  what  have  I  said 
to  cause  all  this  mirth  1"  and  at  the  same  time  blush- 
ed, and  looked  very  silly,  as  is  always  the  case  with 


persons  who  suspect  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of 
laughter,  without  absolutely  taking  what  it  is  which 
makes  them  ridiculous. 

Booth  still  continued  laughing ;  but  Amelia,  com- 
posing her  muscles,  said,  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  dear 
Mrs.  Ellison  ;  but  Mr.  Booth  hath  been  in  a  strange 
giggling  humour  all  this  morning  ;  and  I  really  think 
it  is  infectious." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  too,  madam,"  cries  Booth, 
"but  one  is  sometimes  unaccountably  foolish." 

"  Nay,  but  seriously,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter 1 — something  I  said  about  the  serjeant,  I  believe; 
but  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  ;  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  owning  I  think  him  one  of  the  prettiest 
fellows  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  and,  I  own,  I  scolded 
my  maid  at  suffeiing  him  to  wait  in  my  entry  ;  and 
where  is  the  mighty  ridiculous  matter,  pray  1" 

"  None  at  all,"  answered  Booth  ;  "  and  I  hope 
the  next  time  he  will  be  ushered  into  your  inner 
apartment." 

"  Why  should  he  not,  sir  1"  replied  she  ;  "  for, 
wherever  he  is  ushered,  I  am  convinced  he  will  be- 
have himself  as  a  gentleman  should." 

Here  Amelia  put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  or  it 
might  have  proceeded  to  very  great  lengths  ;  for 
Booth  was  of  a  waggish  inclination,  and  Mrs.  El- 
lison \vas  not  a  lady  of  the  nicest  delicacy. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  heroic  behaviour  of  colonel  Bath. 

BOOTH  went  this  morning  to  pay  a  second  visit  to 
the  colonel,  where  he  found  colonel  James.  Both 
the  colonel  and  the  lieutenant  appeared  a  little  shocked 
at  their  first  meeting,  but  matters  were  soon  cleared 
up  ;  for  the  former  presently  advanced  to  the  latter, 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Booth,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you ;  for  I  have  injured 
you,  and  I  heartily  ask  your  pardon.  I  am  now 
perfectly  convinced  that  what  I  hinted  to  my  brother, 
and  which  I  find  had  like  to  have  produced  such 
fatal  consequences,  was  entirely  groundless.  If  you 
will  be  contented  with  my  asking  your  pardon,  and 
spare  me  the  disagreeable  remembrance  of  what 
led  me  into  my  error,  I  shall  esteem  it  as  the  highest 
obligation." 

Booth  answered,  "  As  to  what  regards  yourself,  my 
dear  colonel,  I  am  abundantly  satisfied ;  but,  as  I 
am  convinced  some  rascal  hath  been  my  enemy  with 
you  in  the  cruellest  manner,  I  hope  you  will  not 
deny  me  the  opportunity  of  kicking  him  through 
the  world." 

"  By  all  the  dignity  of  man,"  cries  colonel  Bath, 
"the  boy  speaks  with  spirit,  and  his  request  is  reason- 
able." 

Colonel  James  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
whispered  Booth  that  he  would  give  him  all  the 
satisfaction  imaginable  concerning  the  whole  ;df:iir 
when  they  were  alone  together ;  upon  which,  Booth 
addressing  himself  to  colonel  Bath,  the  discourse 
turned  on  other  matters  during  the  remainder  of 
the  visit,  which  was  but  short,  and  then  both  went 
away  together,  leaving  colonel  Bath  as  well  as  it 
was  possible  to  expect,  more  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Booth  than  of  colonel  James,  who  would  not  have 
been  displeased  if  his  wound  had  been  more  dan- 
gerous;  for  he  was  grown  somewhat  \\caiy  of  a 
disposition  that  he  rather  called  captious  than  heroiCi 
and  Avhich,  as  he  every  day  more  and  more  hated 
his  wife,  he  apprehended  might  some  time  or  other 
giv(!  him  some  trouble  ;  for  Bath  was  the  most  af- 
fectionate of  brothers,  and  had  often  swore,  in  the 
presence  of  James,  that  he  would  eat  any  man  ;;livo 
who  should  use  his  sister  ill. 
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Colonel  Bath  was  well  satisfied  that  his  brother 
and  the  lieutenant  were  gone  out  with  a  design  of 
tilting,  from  which  he  offered  not  a  syllable  to 
dissuade  them,  as  he  was  convinced  it  was  right, 
aud  that  Booth  could  not  in  honour  take,  nor  the 
colonel  give,  any  less  satisfaction.  When  they  had 
been  gone  therefore  about  half  an  hour,  he  rang  his 
bell  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  news  of  bis  brother ; 
a  question  which  he  repeated  every  ten  minutes  for 
the  space  of  two  hours,  when,  having  heard  nothing 
of  him,  he  began  to  conclude  that  both  were  killed 
on  the  spot. 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  anxiety  his  sister 
came  to  see  him  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  desire  of 
keeping  it  a  secret,  the  duel  had  blazed  all  over  the 
-town.  After  receiving  some  kind  congratulations 
on  his  safety,  and  some  unkind  hints  concerning  the 
warmth  of  his  temper,  the  colonel  asked  her  when 
she  had  seen  her  husband  1  she  answered,  not  that 
morning.  He  then  communicated  to  her  his  sus- 
picion, told  her  he  was  convinced  his  brother  had 
drawn  his  sword  that  day,  and  that,  as  neither  of 
them  had  heard  anything  from  him,  he  began  to 
apprehend  the  worst  that  could  happen. 

Neither  Miss  Bellamy  nor  Mrs.  Cibber  were  ever 
in  a  greater  consternation  on  the  stage  than  now  ap- 
peared in  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  James.  "  Good 
Heavens !  brother,"  cried  she  ;  "  what  do  you  tell 
me !  you  have  frightened  me  to  death.  Let  your 
man  get  me  a  glass  of  water  immediately,  if  you  have 
not  a  mind  to  see  me  die  before  your  face.  When, 
where,  how  was  this  quarrel  1  why  did  not  you  pre- 
rent  it  if  you  knew  of  it  t  is  it  not  enough  to  be 
every  day  tormenting  me  with  hazarding  your  own 
life,  but  must  you  bring  the  life  of  one  who  you 
know  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  so  much  the  dearest 
of  all  to  me,  into  danger  t  take  your  sword,  brother, 
take  your  sword,  and  plunge  it  into  my  bosom  ;  it 
would  be  kinder  of  you  than  to  fill  it  with  such 
dreads  and  terrors."  Here  she  swallowed  the  glass 
of  water,  and  then  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
as  if  she  had  intended  to  faint  away. 

Perhaps,  if  she  had  so,  the  colonel  would  have 
lent  her  no  assistance,  for  she  had  hurt  him  more 
than  by  ten  thousand  stabs.  He  sat  erect  ia  his 
chair,  with  his  eyebrows  knit,  his  forehead  wrinkled, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  teeth  grating  against  each 
other,  and  breathing  horror  all  round  him.  In  this 
posture  he  sat  for  some  time  silent,  casting  disdain- 
ful looks  at  his  sister.  At  last  his  voice  found  its 
way  through  a  passion  which  had  almost  choked 
him,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Sister,  what  have  I  done 
to  deserve  the  opinion  you  express  of  me  1  which 
of  my  actions  hath  made  you  conclude  that  I  am  a 
rascal  and  a  coward  1  look  at  that  poor  sword, 
which  never  woman  yet  saw  but  in  its  sheath  ;  what 
hath  that  done  to  merit  your  desire  that  it  should  be 
contaminated  with  the  blood  of  a  woman  t " 

"  Alas !  brother,"  cried  she,  "  I  know  not  what 
you  say ;  you  are  desirous,  I  believe,  to  terrify-  me 
out  of  the  little  senses  I  have  left.  What  can  I 
have  said,  in  the  agonies  of  grief  into  which  you 
threw  me,  to  deserve  this  passion  !" 

"  What  have  you  said  t"  answered  the  colonel : 
"  you  have  said  that  which,  if  a  man  had  spoken, 
nay,  d — n  me,  if  he"  had  but  hinted  that  he  durst 
even  think,  I  would  have  made  him  eat  mv  sword  • 
by  all  the  dignity  of  man,  I  would  have  crumbled 
his  soul  into  powder.  But  I  consider  that  the  words 
were  spoken  by  a  woman,  and  I  am  calm  again. 
Consider,  my  dear,  that  you  are  my  sister,  and  be- 
have yourself  with  more  spirit.  I  have  only  men- 
tioned to  you  my  surmise.  It  may  not  have  hap- 
pened as  I  suspect ;  but,  let  what  will  have  hap- 


pened, you  will  have  the  comfort  that  your  husband 
hath  behaved  himself  with  becoming  dignity,  and 
lies  in  the  bed  of  honour." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  such  comfort,"  replied  the 
lady ;  "  it  is  a  loss  I  cannot  survive.  But  why  do  I 
sit  here  lamenting  myself!  I  will  go  this  instant 
and  know  the  worst  of  my  fate,  if  my  trembling 
limbs  will  carry  me  to  my  coach.  Good  morrow, 
dear  brother  ;  whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  out  of  danger."  The  colonel  paid  her 
his  proper  compliments,  and  she  then  left  the  room, 
but  returned  instantly  back,  saying,  "  Brother,  I 
must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  let  your  footman  step 
to  my  mantua-maker  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  a  miracle,  in 
my  present  distracted  condition,  how  it  came  into 
my  head."  The  footman  was  presently  summoned, 
and  Mrs.  James  delivered  him  his  message,  which 
was  to  countermand  the  orders  which  she  had  given 
that  very  morning  to  make  her  up  a  new  suit  of 
brocade.  "  Heaven  knows,"  says  she,  "  now,  when 
I  can  wear  brocade,  or  whether  ever  I  shall  wear 
it."  And  now,  having  repeated  her  message  with 
great  exactness,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
she  again  lamented  her  wretched  situation,  and  then 
departed,  leaving  the  colonel  in  full  expectation  of 
hearing  speedy  news  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle. 
But.  though  the  reader  should  entertain  the  same 
curiosity,  we  must  be  excused  from  satisfying  it  till 
we  have  first  accounted  for  an  incident  which  we 
have  related  in  this  very  chapter,  and  which,  we 
think,  deserves  some  solution.  The  critic,  I  am 
convinced,  already  is  apprised  that  I  mean  the 
friendly  behaviour  of  James  to  Booth,  which,  from 
what  we  had  before  recorded,  seemed  so  little  to  be 
expected. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  anger  which  the 
former  of  these  gentlemen  had  conceived  against  the 
latter  arose  entirely  from  the  false  account  given 
by  Miss  Matthews  of  Booth,  whom  that  lady  had 
accused  to  colonel  James  of  having  as  basely  as 
wickedly  traduced  his  character. 

Now,  of  all  the  ministers  of  vengeance,  there  are 
none  with  whom  the  devil  deals  so  treacherously  as 
with  those  whom  he  employs  in  executing  the  mis- 
chievous purposes  of  an  angry  mistress  ;  for  no  sooner 
is  revenge  executed  on  an  offending  lover  than  it  is 
sure  to  be  repented  ;  and  all  the  anger  which  before 
raged  against  the  beloved  object,  returns  with  double 
fury  on  the  head  of  his  assassin. 

Miss  Matthews,  therefore,  no  sooner  heard  that 
Booth  was  killed  (for  so  was  the  report  at  first,  and 
by  a  colonel  of  the  army )  than  she  immediately  con- 
cluded it  to  be  James.  She  was  extremely  shocked 
with  the  news,  and  her  heart  instantly  began  to 
relent.  All  the  reasons  on  which  she  had  founded 
her  love  recurred,  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  co- 
lours, to  her  mind,  and  all  the  causes  of  her  hatred 
sunk  down  and  disappeared ;  or,  if  the  least  remem- 
brance of  anything  which  had  disobliged  her  re- 
mained, her  heart  became  bis  zealous  advocate,  and 
soon  satisfied  her  that  her  own  fates  were  more  to  be 
blamed  than  he,  and  that,  without  being  a  villain, 
he  could  have  acted  no  otherwise  than  he  had  done. 
In  this  temper  of  mind  she  looked  on  herself  as 
the  murderer  of  an  innocent  man,  and,  what  to  her 
was  much  worse,  of  the  man  she  had  loved,  and 
still  did  love,  with  all  the  violence  imaginable.  She 
looked  on  James  as  the  tool  with  which  she  had 
done  this  murder ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  for  people  who 
have  rashly  or  inadvertently  made  any  animate  or 
inanimate  thing  the  instrument  of  mischief  to  hate 
the  innocent  means  by  which  the  mischief  was  ef- 
fected (for  this  is  a  subtle  method  which  the  mind 
invents  to  excuse  ourselves,  the  last  objects  on  whom 
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we  would  willingly  wreak  our  vengeance),  so  Miss 
Matthews  now  hated  and  cursed  James  as  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  that  act  which  she  herself  had  con- 
trived and  laboured  to  carry  into  execution. 

She  sat  down  therefore  in  a  furious  agitation,  little 
short  of  madness,  and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

"  I  HOPE  this  will  find  you  in  the  hands  of  justice,  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  best  friends  that  ever  man  was  blest  with. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  may  seem  to  have  deserved  his  fate, 
by  choosing  a  fool  for  a  friend ;  for  who  but  a  fool  would  have 
believed  what  the  anger  and  rage  of  an  injured  woman  sug- 
gested ;  a  story  so  improbable,  that  I  could  scarce  be  thought 
in  earnest  when  I  mentioned  it  ? 

"  Know,  then,  cruel  wretch,  that  poor  Booth  loved  you  of 
all  men  breathing,  and  was,  I  believe,  in  your  commendation, 
guilty  of  as  much  falsehood  as  I  was  in  what  I  told  you  con- 
cerning him. 

"  If  this  knowledge  makes  you  miserable,  it  is  no  more  than 
you  have  made  the  unhappy  "  F.  MATTHEWS." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Being  the  last  chapter  of  the  fifth  book. 
WE  shall  now  return  to  colonel  James  and  Mr. 
Booth,  who  walked  together  from  colonel  Bath's 
lodging  with  much  more  peaceable  intention  than 
that  gentleman  had  conjectured,  who  dreamt  of  no- 
thing but  swords  and  guns  and  implements  of  war. 

The  Birdcage-walk  in  the  Park  was  the  scene 
appointed  by  James  for  unburthening  his  mind. — 
Thither  they  came,  and  there  James  acquainted 
Booth  with  all  that  which  the  reader  knows  already, 
and  gave  him  the  letter  which  we  have  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

Booth  expressed  great  astonishment  at  this  rela- 
tion, not  without  venting  some  detestation  of  the 
wickedness  of  Miss  Matthews ;  upon  which  James 
took  him  up,  saying,  he  ought  not  to  speak  with 
such  abhorrence  of  faults  which  love  for  him  had 
occasioned. 

"  Can  you  mention  love,  my  dear  colonel,"  cried 
Booth,  "  and  such  a  woman  in  the  same  breath^" 

"  Yes,  faith '.  can  I,"  says  James  ;  "  for  the  devil 
take  me  if  I  know  a  more  lovely  woman  in  the 
world."  Here  he  began  to  describe  her  whole  per- 
son ;  but,  as  we  cannot  insert  all  the  description,  so 
we  shall  omit  it  all ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
"  Curse  me  if  I  don't  think  her  the  finest  creature  in 
the  universe.  I  would  give  half  my  estate,  Booth, 
if  she  loved  me  as  well  as  she  doth  you.  Though, 
on  second  consideration,  I  believe  I  should  repent 
that  bargain ;  for  then,  very  possibly,  I  should  not 
care  a  farthing  for  her." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  dear  colonel,"  answered 
Booth ;  "  but  to  me  there  appears  somewhat  very 
singular  in  your  way  of  thinking.  Beauty  is,  in,- 
deed,  the  object  of  liking,  great  qualities  of  admi- 
ration, good  ones  of  esteem  ;  but  the  devil  take  me 
if  I  think  anything  but  love  to  be  the  object  of 
love." 

"  Is  there  not  something  too  selfish,"  replied 
James,  "  in  that  opinion  t  but,  without  considering 
it  in  that  light,  is  it  not  of  all  things  the  most  in- 
sipid 1  all  oil !  all  sugar !  zounds !  it  is  enough  to 
cloy  the  sharp-set  appetite  of  a  parson.  Acids  surely 
are  the  most  likely  to  quicken." 

"  I  do  not  love  reasoning  in  allegories,"  cries 
Booth  ;  "  but  with  regard  to  love,  I  declare  I  never 
found  anything  cloying  in  it.  I  have  lived  almost 
alone  Avith  my  wife  near  three  years  together,  was 
never  tired  with  her  company,  nor  ever  wished  for 
any  other ;  and  I  am  sure  I  never  tasted  any  of  the 
acid  you  mention  to  quicken  my  appetite." 

"  This  is  all  very  extraordinary  and  romantic  to 
me,"  answered  the  colonel.  "  If  I  was  to  be  shut 
up  three  years  with  the  same  woman,  which  Heaven 


forbid !  nothing,  I  think,  could  keep  me  alive  but 
a  temper  as  violent  as  that  of  Miss  Matthews.  As 
to  love,  it  would  make  me  sick  to  death  in  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  that  time.  If  I  was  so  condemned,  let 
me  see,  what  would  I  wish  the  woman  to  be  t  I 
think  no  one  virtue  would  be  sufficient.  "With  the 
spirit  of  a  tigress,  I  would  have  her  be  a  prude,  a 
scold,  a  scholar,  a  critic,  a  wit,  a  politician,  and  a 
Jacobite ;  and  then,  perhaps,  eternal  opposition 
would  keep  up  our  spirits  ;  and,  wishing  one  another 
daily  at  the  devil,  we  should  make  a  shift  to  drag 
on  a  damnable  state  of  life,  without  much  spleen  or 
vapours." 

"  And  so  you  do  not  intend,"  cries  Booth,  "  to 
break  with  this  woman  t" 

"  Not  more  than  I  have  already,  if  I  can  help  it," 
answered  the  colonel. 

"  And  you  will  be  reconciled  to  her^"  said  Booth. 

"  Yes,  faith !  will  I,  if  I  can,"  answered  the  colo- 
nel ;  "  I  hope  you  have  no  objection." 

"  None,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Booth,  "  unless  on 
your  account." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  and  yet, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
not  to  desire  me  to  quit  her  on  your  own  account. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  begin  to  pity  the  woman,  who 
hath  placed  her  affection,  perhaps,  on  the  only  man 
in  England  of  your  age  who  would  not  return  it. 
But  for  my  part,  I  promise  you,  I  like  her  beyond 
all  other  women ;  and,  whilst  that  is  the  case,  my 
boy,  if  her  mind  was  as  full  of  iniquity  as  Pandora's 
box  was  of  diseases,  I  'd  hug  her  close  in  my  arms, 
and  only  take  as  much  care  as  possible  to  keep  the 
lid  down  for  fear  of  mischief.  But  come,  dear 
Booth,"  said  he,  "  let  us  consider  your  affairs;  for 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  neglected  them  so  long ; 
and  the  only  anger  I  have  against  this  wench  is, 
that  she  was  the  occasion  of  it." 

Booth  then  acquainted  the  colonel  with  the  pro- 
mises he  had  received  from  the  noble  lord,  upon 
which  James  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  heartily 
wished  him  joy,  crying,  "  I  do  assure  you,  if  you 
have  his  interest,  you  will  need  no  other  ;  I  did  not 
know  you  was  acquainted  with  him." 

To  which  Mr.  Booth  answered,  "  That  he  was 
but  a  new  acquaintance,  and  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  him  by  a  lady." 

"  A  lady !"  cries  the  colonel ;  "  well,  I  don't  ask 
her  name.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Booth,  amongst 
the  women ;  and,  I  assure  you,  you  could  have 
no  stronger  recommendation.  The  peer  loves  the 
ladies,  I  believe,  as  well  as  ever  Mark  Antony  did  ; 
and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  hath  not  spent  as  much 
upon  them.  If  he  once  fixes  his  eye  upon  a  woman, 
he  will  stick  at  nothing  to  get  her. 

"  Ay,  indeed !"  cries  Booth.  "  Is  that  his  cha- 
racter 1" 

"  Ay,  faith,"  answered  the  colonel,  "  and  the  cha- 
racter of  most  men  besides  him.  Few  of  them,  I 
mean,  will  stick  at  anything  besides  their  money. 
Jusque  il  la  Bourse  is  sometimes  the  boundary  of 
love  as  well  as  friendship.  And,  indeed,  I  never 
knew  any  other  man  part  with  his  money  so  v 
freely  on  these  occasions.  You  see,  dear  Boo1 
the  confidence  I  have  in  your  honour." 

"  I  hope,  indeed,  you  have,"  cries  Booth,  "  but  I 
don't  see  what  instance  you  now  give  me  of  that 
confidence." 

"Have  not  I  shown  you,"  answered  JMMCS, 
"  where  you  may  carry  your  goods  to  market  T  I  can 
assure  you,  my  friend,  that  is  a  secret  I  would  not 
impart  to  every  man  in  your  situation,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances considered." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  cries  Booth  very  gravely, 
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and  turning  as  pale  as  death,  "  you  should  entertain 
a  thought  of  this  kind ;  a  thought  which  hath 
almost  frozen  up  my  blood.  I  am  unwilling  to  be 
lieve  there  are  such  villains  in  the  world ;  but  there 
is  none  of  them  whom  I  should  detest  half  so  much 
as  myself,  if  my  own  mind  had  ever  suggested  to 
me  a  hint  of  that  kind.  I  have  tasted  of  some  dis- 
tresses of  life,  and  I  know  not  to  what  greater  ] 
may  be  driven,  but  my  honour,  I  thank  Heaven,  is 
in  my  own  power,  and  I  can  boldly  say  to  Fortune 
that  she  shall  not  rob  me  of  it." 

"Have  I  not  expressed  that  confidence,  my  dear 

Booth  1"  answered  the  colonel.     "  And  what  you 

say  now  well  justifies  my  opinion;  for  I  do  agree 

with  you  that,  considering  all  things,  it  would  be 

"  the  highest  instance  of  dishonour." 

"  Dishonour,  indeed  '."  returned  Booth.  "  What ! 
to  prostitute  my  wife !  Can  I  think  there  is  such 
a  wretch  breathing!" 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  but  I 
am  sure  it  was  very  far  from  my  intention  to  insi- 
nuate the  least  hint  of  any  such  matter  to  you.  Nor 
can  I  imagine  how  you  yourself  could  conceive  such 
a  thought.  The  goods  I  meant  were  no  other  than 
the  charming  person  of  Miss  Matthews ;  for  whom 
I  am  convinced  my  lord  would  bid  a  swingeing  price 
against  me." 

Booth's  countenance  greatly  cleared  up  at  this 
declaration,  and  he  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he 
hoped  he  need  not  give  the  colonel  any  assurances 
on  that  head.  However,  though  he  was  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  colonel's  suspicions,  yet  some 
chimeras  now  arose  in  his  brain  which  gave  him  no 
very  agreeable  sensations.  What  these  were,  the 
sagacious  reader  may  probably  suspect ;  but,  if  he 
should  not,  we  may  perhaps  have  occasion  to  open 
them  in  the  sequel.  Here  we  will  put  an  end  to 
this  dialogue,  and  to  the  fifth  book  of  this  history. 


BOOK  YI.— CHAPTER  I. 

Panegyrics  oa  beauty,  with  other  grave  matters. 
THE   colonel   and    Booth   walked   together   to  the 
latter's  lodgings  ;  for  as  it  was  not  that  day  in  the 
week  in  which  all  parts  of  the  town  are  indifferent, 
Booth  could  not  wait  on  the  colonel. 

When  they  arrived  in  Spring-garden,  Booth,  to 
his  great  surprise,  found  no  one  at  home  but  the 
maid.  In  truth,  Amelia  had  accompanied  Mrs. 
Ellison  and  her  children  to  his  lordship's  ;  for,  as 
her  little  girl  showed  a  great  unwillingness  to  go 
without  her,  the  fond  mother  was  easily  persuaded 
to  make  one  of  the  company. 

Booth  had  scarce  ushered  the  colonel  up  to  his 
apartment  when  a  servant  from  Mrs.  James  knocked 
hastily  at  the  door.  The  lady,  not  meeting  with  her 
husband  at  her  return  home,  began  to  despair  of  him, 
and  performed  everything  which  was  decent  on  the 
occasion.  An  apothecary  was  presently  called  with 
hartshorn  and  sal  volatile,  a  doctor  was  sent  for,'and 
messengers  were  despatched  every  way ;  amongst  the 
rest,  one  was  sent  to  inquire  at  the  lodgings  of  his 
supposed  antagonist. 

The  servant  hearing  that  his  master  was  alive  and 
well  above  stairs,  ran  up  eagerly  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  he  left  his 
miserable  lady  at  home,  and  likewise  with  the  occa- 
sion of  all  her  distress,  saying,  that  his  lady  had 
been  at  her  brother's,  and  had  there  heard  that  his 
honour  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  captain  Booth. 

The  colonel  smiled  at  this  account,  and  bid  the 
servant  make  haste  back  to  contradict  it.  And  then 
turning  to  Booth,  he  said,  "  Was  there  ever  such 
another  fellow  as  this  brother  of  mine  ?  I  thought 


indeed  his  behaviour  was  somewhat  odd  at  the  time. 
I  suppose  he  overheard  me  whisper  that  I  would 
give  you  satisfaction,  and  thence  concluded  we  went 
together  with  a  design  of  tilting.  D — n  the  fellow, 
I  begin  to  grow  heartily  sick  of  him,  and  wish  I 
could  get  well  rid  of  him  without  cutting  his  throat, 
which  I  sometimes  apprehended  he  will  insist  on 
my  doing,  as  a  return  for  my  getting  him  made  a 
lieutenant-colonel." 

Whilst  these  two  gentlemen  were  commenting  on 
the  character  of  the  third,  Amelia  and  her  company 
returned,  and  all  presently  came  up  stairs,  not  only 
the  children,  hut  the  two  ladies,  laden  with  trinkets 
as  if  they  had  been  come  from  a  fair.  Amelia,  who 
had  been  highly  delighted  all  the  morning  with  the 
excessive  pleasure  which  her  children  enjoyed,  when 
she  saw  colonel  James  with  her  husband,  and  per- 
ceived the  most  manifest  marks  of  that  reconcilia- 
tion which  she  knew  had  been  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  wished  by  Booth,  became  so  transported 
with  joy,  that  her  happiness  was  scarce  capable  of 
addition.  Exercise  had  painted  her  face  with  ver- 
milion ;  and  the  highest  good- humour  had  so  sweet- 
ened every  feature,  and  a  vast  flow  of  spirits  had  so 
lightened  up  her  bright  eyes,  that  she  was  all  a  blaze 
of  beauty.  She  seemed,  indeed,  as  Milton  sublimely 
desciibes  Eve, 

Adorn' d 

With  what  all  Earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable. 
Again  : 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love. 

Or,  as  Waller  sweetly,  though  less'  sublimely, 
sings: — 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach. 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach, 
And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 

Or,  to  mention  one  poet  more,  and  him  of  all  the 
sweetest,  she  seemed  to  be  the  very  person  of  whom 
Suckling  wrote  the  following  lines,  where,  speaking 
of  Cupid  he  says, 

All  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires, 

All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his  taking  smile*. 
All  that  awakes,  all  that  inflames  desires. 

All  that  sweetly  commands,  all  that  beguiles, 
He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey, 
And  there  begs  leave  that  he  himself  may  stay. 
Such  was  Amelia  at  this  time  when  she  entered  the 
room  ;   and,  having  paid  her  respects  to  the  colonel, 
she  went  up  to  her  husband,  and   cried,  "  O,  my 
dear !  never  were  any  creatures  so  happy  as  your 
ittle  things  have  been  this  whole  morning  ;  and   all 
owing  to  my  lord's  goodness ;  sure  never  was  any- 
hing  so  good-natured  and  so  generous  !"     She  then 
made  the  children  produce  their  presents,  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  a  pretty  large  sum  ;  for  there 
as  a  gold  watch,  amongst  the   trinkets,  that  cost 
above  twenty  guineas. 

Instead  of  discovering  so  much  satisfaction  on  this 
iccasion  as  Amelia  expected,  Booth  very  gravely 
answered,  "And  pray,  my  dear,  how  are  we  to  re- 
>ay  all  these  obligations  to  his  lordship  1"  "  How 
an  you  ask  so  strange  a  question?''  cries  Mrs. 
illison :  "  how  little  do  you  know  of  the  soul  of 
eenerosity  (for  sure  my  cousin  deserves  that  name) 
when  you  call  a  few  little  trinkets  given  to  children 
n  obligation !"  "  Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia, 
'  I  would  have  stopped  his  hand  if  it  had  been  pos- 
ible  ;  nay,  I  was  forced  at  last  absolutely  to  refuse, 
r  I  believe  he  would  have  laid  a  hundred  pound 
ut  on  the  children ;  for  I  never  saw  anv  one  so 
ond  of  children,  which  convinces  me  he  is  one  of 
he  best  of  men ;  but  I  ask  your  pardon,  colonel," 
aid  she,  turning  to  him  ;  "  I  should  not  entertain  you 
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with  these  subjects  ;  yet  I  know  you  hare  goodness 
enough  to  excuse  the  folly  of  a  mother." 

The  colonel  made  a  very  low  assenting  bow,  and 
soon  after  they  all  sat  down  to  a  small  repast;  for 
the  colonel  had  promised  Booth  to  dine  with  him 
when  they  first  came  home  together,  and  what  he 
had  since  heard  from  his  own  house  gave  him  still 
less  inclination  than  ever  to  repair  thither. 

But,  besides  both  these,  there  was  a  third  and 
stronger  inducement  to  him  to  pass  the  day  with  his 
friend,  and  this  was  the  desire  of  passing  it  with  his 
friend's  wife.  When  the  colonel  had  first  seen 
Amelia  in  France,  she  was  but  just  recovered  from 
a  consumptive  habit,  and  looked  pale  and  thin  ;  be- 
sides, his  engagements  with  Miss  Bath  at  that  time 
took  total  possession  of  him,  and  guarded  his  heart 
from  the  impressions  of  another  woman ;  and,  when  he 
had  dined  with  her  in  town,  the  vexations  through 
which  she  had  lately  passed  had  somewhat  deadened 
her  beauty ;  besides,  he  was  then  engaged,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  a  very  warm  pursuit  of  a  new  mis- 
tress, but  now  he  had  no  such  impediment;  for, 
though  the  reader  hath  just  before  seen  his  warm 
declarations  of  a  passion  for  Miss  Matthews,  yet  it 
may  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  in  possession 
of  her  for  above  a  fortnight ;  and  one  of  the  happy 
properties  of  this  kind  of  passion  is,  that  it  can  with 
equal  violence  love  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  dif- 
ferent objects  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But  indeed  such  were  the  charms  now  displayed 
by  Amelia,  of  which  we  endeavoured  above  to  draw 
some  faint  resemblance,  that  perhaps  no  other  beauty 
could  have  secured  him  from  their  influence  ;  and 
here,  to  confess  a  truth  in  his  favour,  however  the 
grave  or  rather  the  hypocritical  part  of  mankind 
may  censure  it,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  to  with- 
draw admiration  from  exquisite  beauty,  or  to  feel  no 
delight  in  gazing  at  it,  is  as  impossible  as  to  feel  no 
warmth  from  the  most  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 
To  run  away  is  all  that  is  in  our  power  ;  and  in  the 
former  case,  if  it  must  be  allowed  we  have  the 
power  of  running  away,  it  must  be  allowed  also 
that  it  requires  the  strongest  resolution  to  execute 
it ;  for  when,  as  Dryden  says, 

All  paradise  is  opeu'd  in  a  face, 

how  natural  is  the  desire  of  going  thither !  and  how 
difficult  to  quit  the  lovely  prospect ! 

And  yet,  however  difficult  this  may  be,  my  young 
readers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  imme- 
diatly  too :  flatter  not  yourselves  that  fire  will  not 
scorch  as  well  as  warm,  and  the  longer  we  stay 
within  its  reach  the  more  we  shall  burn.  The  ad- 
miration of  a  beautiful  woman,  though  the  wife  of 
our  dearest  friend,  may  at  first  perhaps  be  inno- 
cent, but  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  it  will  always 
remain  so ;  desire  is  sure  to  succeed  ;  and  wishes, 
hopes,  designs,  with  a  long  train  of  mischiefs,  tread 
close  at  our  heels.  In  atfarrs  of  this  kind  we  may 
most  properly  apply  the  well-known  remark  of 
nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  It  fares,  indeed, 
with  us  on  this  occasion  as  with  the  unwary  travel- 
ler in  some  parts  of  Arabia,  the  desert,  whom  the 
treacherous  sands  imperceptibly  betray  till  he  is 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  In  both  cases  the  only 
safety  is  by  withdrawing  our  feet  the  very  first 
moment  we  perceive  them  sliding. 

This  degression  may  appear  impertinent  to  some 
readers ;  we  could  not,  however,  avoid  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  the  above  hints  ;  since  of  all  pas- 
sions there  is  none  against  which  we  should  so 
strongly  fortify  ourselves  as  this,  which  is  generally 
called  love  ;  for  no  other  lays  before  us,  especially 
in  the  tumultuous  days  of  youth,  such  sweet,  such 
strong,  and  almost  irresistible  temptations ;  none 


hath  produced  in  private  life  such  fatal  and  lament- 
able tragedies  ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  there  is 
none  to  whose  poison  and  infatuation  the  best  of 
minds  are  so  liable.  Ambition  scarce  ever  produces 
any  evil  but  when  it  reigns  in  cruel  and  savage 
bosoms  ;  and  avarice  seldom  flourishes  at  all  but  in 
the  basest  and  poorest  soil.  Love,  on  the  contrary, 
sprouts  usually  up  in  the  richest  and  noblest  minds ; 
but  there,  unless  nicely  watched,  pruned,  and  cul- 
tivated, and  carefully  kept  clear  of  those  vicious 
weeds  which  are  too  apt  to  surround  it,  it  branches 
forth  into  wildness  and  disorder,  produces  nothing 
desirable,  but  chokes  up  and  kills  whatever  is  good 
and  noble  in  the  mind  where  it  so  abounds.  In 
short,  to  drop  the  allegory,  not  only  tenderness  and 
good  nature,  but  bravery,  generosity,  and  every  virtue 
are  often  made  the  instruments  of  effecting  the  most 
atrocious  purposes  of  this  all-subduing  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Which  will  not  appear,  we  presume,  unnatural  to  all  married 
readers. 

IF  the  table  of  poor  Booth  afforded  but  an  indif- 
ferent repast  to  the  colonel's  hunger,  here  was  most 
excellent  entertainment  of  a  much  higher  kind. 
The  colonel  began  now  to  wonder  within  himself  at 
his  not  having  before  discovered  such  incomparable 
beauty  and  excellence.  This  -wonder  was  indeed  so 
natural,  that,  lest  it  should  arise  likewise  in  the  rea- 
der, we  thought  proper  to  give  the  solution  of  it  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

During  the  first  two  hours  the  colonel  scarce  ever 
had  his  eyes  off  from  Amelia  ;  for  he  was  taken,  by 
surprise,  and  his  heart  was  gone  before  he  suspected 
himself  to  be  in  any  danger.  His  mind,  however, 
no  sooner  suggested  a  certain  secret  to  him  than  it 
suggested  some  degree  of  prudence  to  him  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had  thoughts 
to  conceal,  and  the  care  of  concealing  them,  had 
birth  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  During  the  re- 
sidue of  the  day,  therefore,  he  grew  more  circum- 
spect, and  contented  himself  with  now  and  then 
stealing  a  look  by  chance,  especially  as  the  more 
than  ordinary  gravity  of  Booth  made  him  fear  that  his 
former  behaviour  had  betrayed  to  Booth's  observation 
the  great  and  sudden  liking  he  had  conceived  for 
his  wife,  even  before  he  had  observed  it  in  himself. 

Amelia  continued  the  whole  day  in  the  highest 
spirits  and  highest  good  humour  imaginable,  never 
once  remarking  that  appearance  of  discontent 
in  her  husband  of  which  the  colonel  had  taken 
notice ;  so  much  more  quick-sighted,  as  we  have 
somewhere  else  hinted,  is  guilt  than  innocence. 
Whether  Booth  had  in  reality  made  any  such  ob- 
servations on  the  colonel's  behaviour  as  he  had  sus- 
pected, we  will  not  undertake  to  determine  ;  yet  so 
far  may  be  material  to  say,  as  we  can  with  sufficient 
certainty,  that  the  change  in  Booth's  behaviour  that 
day,  from  what  was  usual  with  him,  was  remarkable 
enough.  None  of  his  former  vivacity  appeared  in 
his  conversation;  and  his  countenance  Mas  altrml 
from  being  the  picture  of  sweetness  and  good  hu- 
mour, not  indeed  to  sourness  or  moroseness,  but  to 
gravity  and  melancholy. 

Though  the  colonel's  suspicion  had  the  eil'rrt 
which  we  have  mentioned  on  his  behaviour,  yet  it 
could  not  persuade  him  to  depart.  In  short,  he  sat 
in  his  chair  as  if  confined  to  it  by  enchantment, 
stealing  looks  now  and  then,  and  humouring  his 
growing  passion,  without  having  command  enough 
over  his  limbs  to  carry  him  out  of  the  room,  till  de- 
cency at  last  forced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  prepos- 
terous visit.  When  the  husband  and  wife  were  loft 
alone  together,  the  latter  resumed  the  subject  of  hei 
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children,  and  gave  Booth  a  particular  narrative  of  all 
that  had  passed  at  his  lordship's,  which  he,  though 
something  had  certainly  disconcerted  him,  affected 
to  receive  with  all  the  pleasure  he  could  ;  and  this 
affectation,  however  awkwardly  he  acted  his  part, 
passed  very  well  on  Amelia ;  for  she  could  not  well 
conceive  a  displeasure  of  which  she  had  not  the 
least  hiut  of  any  cause,  and  indeed  at  a  time  when, 
from  his  reconciliation  with  James,  she  imagined 
her  husband  to  be  entirely  and  perfectly  happy. 

The  greatest  part  of  that  night  Booth  passed 
awake ;  and,  if  during  the  residue  he  might  be  said 
to  sleep,  he  could  scarce  be  said  to  enjoy  repose ; 
his  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed,  than  he  was  pur- 
sued and  haunted  by  the  most  frightful  and  ter- 
rifying dreams,  which  threw  him  into  so  restless  a 
condition,  that  he  soon  disturbed  his  Amelia,  and 
greatly  alarmed  her  with  apprehensions  that  he  had 
been  seized  by  some  dreadful  disease,  though  he  had 
not  the  least  symptoms  of  a  fever  by  any  extraor- 
dinary heat,  or  any  other  indication,  but  was  rather 
colder  than  usual. 

As  Booth  assured  his  wife  that  he  was  very  well, 
but  found  no  inclination  to  sleep,  she  likewise  bid 
adieu  to  her  slumbers,  and  attempted  to  entertain 
him  with  her  conversation.  Upon  which  his  lord- 
ship occurred  as  the  first  topic ;  and  she  repeated 
to  him  all  the  stories  which  she  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Ellison,  of  the  peer's  goodness  to  his  sister  and 
his  nephew  and  niece.  "  It  is  impossible,  my  dear," 
says  she,  "  to  describe  their  fondness  for  their  uncle, 
which  is  to  me  an  incontestible  sign  of  a  parent's 
goodness."  In  this  manner  she  ran  on  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  concluding  at  last,  that  it  was  pity 
so  very  few  had  such  generous  minds  joined  to  im- 
mense fortunes. 

Booth,  instead  of  making  a  direct  answer  te  what 
Amelia  had  said,  cried  coldly,  "  But  do  you  think, 
my  dear,  it  was  right  to  accept  all  those  expensive 
toys  which  the  children  brought  home  ?  And  I  ask 
you  again,  what  return  we  are  to  make  for  these  ob- 
ligations 1" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you  see  this 
matter  in  two  serious  a  light.  Though  I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  would  lessen  his  lord- 
ship's goodness  (indeed  I  shall  always  think  we  are 
both  infinitely  obliged  to  him),  yet  sure  you  must 
allow  the  expense  to  be  a  mere  trifle  to  such  a  vast  for- 
tune. As  for  return,  his  own  benevolence,  in  the  satis- 
faction it  receives,  more  than  repays  itself,  and  I  am 
convinced  he  expects  no  other." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  shall 
have  it  your  way;  I  must  confess  I  never  yet  found 
any  reason  to  blame  your  discernment ;  and  per- 
haps I  have  been  in  the  wrong  to  give  myself  so 
much  uneasiness  on  this  account." 

"  Uneasiness,  child !"  said  Amelia  eagerly ;  '«  Good 
Heavens  '.  hath  this  made  you  uneasv  t" 

"  I  do  own  it  hath,"  answered  Booth,  "  and  it 
hath  been  the  only  cause  of  breaking  my  repose." 

"  Why  then  I  wish,"  cries  Amelia,  "  all  the  things 
had  been  at  the  devil  before  ever  the  children  had 
seen  them ;  and,  whatever  I  may  think  myself,  I 
promise  you  they  shall  never  more  accept  the  value 
of  a  farthing : — if  upon  this  occasion  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  your  uneasiness,  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  I  was  totally  innocent." 

At  those  words  Booth  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  with  the  tenderest  embrace,  emphatically  re- 
peating the  word  innocent,  cried,  "  Heaven  forbid 
I  should  think  otherwise!  O,  thou  art  the  best  of 
creatures  that  ever  blessed  a  man  !" 

"  M  ell,  but,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  do  confess,  my 
dear,  the  truth ;  I  promise  you  I  won't  blame  vou 


nor  disesteem  you  for  it ;  hut  is  not  pride  really  at 
the  bottom  of  this  fear  of  an  obligation  1" 

"  Perhaps  it  may,"  answered  he  ;  "  or,  if  you  will, 
you  may  call  it  fear.  I  own  I  am  afraid  of  obli- 
gations, as  the  worst  kind  of  debts ;  for  I  have 
generally  observed  those  who  confer  them  expect 
to  be  repaid  ten  thousand  fold." 

Here  ended  all  that  is  material  of  their  discourse ; 
and  a  little  time  afterwards,  they  both  fell  fast  asleep 
in  one  another's  arms ;  from  which  time  Booth  had  no 
more  restlessness,  nor  any  further  perturbation  in 
his  dreams. 

Their  repose,  however,  had  been  so  much  disturbed 
in  the  former  part  of  the  night,  that,  as  it  was  very 
late  before  they  enjoyed  that  sweet  sleep  I  have  just 
mentioned,  they  lay  abed  the  next  day  till  noon, 
when  they  both  rose  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness ; 
and,  while  Amelia  bestirred  herself  in  the  affairs  of 
her  family,  Booth  went  to  visit  the  wounded  colonel. 

He  found  that  gentleman  still  proceeding  very 
fast  in  his  recovery,  with  which  he  was  more  pleased 
than  he  had  reason  to  be  with  his  reception  ;  for  the 
colonel  received  him  very  coldly  indeed,  and,  when 
Booth  told  him  he  had  received  perfect  satisfaction 
from  his  brother,  Bath  erected  his  head  and  answered 
with  a  sneer,  "  Very  w  ell,  sir,  if  you  think  these 
matters  can  be  so  made  up,  d — n  me  if  it  is  any 
business  of  mine.  My  dignity  hath  not  been  in- 
jured." 

"  No  one,  I  believe,"  cries  Booth, "  dare  injure  it." 

"  You  believe  so  '."  said  the  colonel :  "  I  think, 
sir,  you  might  be  assured  of  it ;  but  this,  at  least, 
you  may  be  assured  of,  that  if  any  man  did,  I  would 
tumble  him  down  the  precipice  of  hell,  d — n  me, 
that  you  may  be  assured  of." 

As  Booth  found  the  colonel  in  this  disposition, 
he  had  no  great  inclination  to  lengthen  out  his  visit, 
nor  did  the  colonel  himself  seem  to  desire  it :  so  he 
soon  returned  back  to  his  Amelia,  whom  he  found 
performing  the  office  of  a  cook,  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  a  fine  lady  generally  enjoys  in  dressing  herself 
out  for  a  ball. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  history  looks  a  little  backwards. 
BEFORE  we  proceed  farther  in  our  history  we  shall 
recount  a  short  scene  to  our  reader  which  passed 
between  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Ellison  whilst  Booth 
was  on  his  visit  to  colonel  Bath.  "We  have  already 
observed  that  Amelia  had  conceived  an  extraordi- 
nary affection  for  Mrs.  Bennet,  which  had  still  in- 
creased every  time  she  saw  her ;  she  thought  she 
discovered  something  wonderfully  good  and  gentle 
in  her  countenance  and  disposition,  and  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  her  whole  history. 

She  had  a  very  short  interview  with  that  lady  this 
morning  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  apartment.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  Mrs.  Bennet  was  gone,  Amelia  ac- 
quainted Mrs.  Ellison  with  the  good  opinion  she 
had  conceived  of  her  friend,  and  likewise  with  her 
curiosity  to  know  her  story  :  "  For  there  must  be 
something  uncommonly  good,"  said  she,  "  in  one 
who  can  so  truly  mourn  for  a-  husband  above  three 
years  after  his  death." 

"  O  '."  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "to  be  sure  the  world 
must  allow  her  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of 
wives.  And,  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  she  is  a  good 
sort  of  woman ;  and  what  I  like  her  the  best  for  is 
a  strong  resemblance  that  she  bears  to  yourself  in 
the  form  of  her  person,  and  still  more  in  her  voice. 
But  for  my  own  part,  I  know  nothing  remarkable  in 
her  fortune,  unless  what  I  have  told  you,  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  had  little  or  no 
fortune,  and  married  a  poor  parson  for  love,  who 
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left  her  in  the  utmost  distress.  If  you  please,  I  will 
show  you  a  letter  which  she  writ  to  me  at  that  time, 
though  I  insist  upon  your  promise  never  to  mention 
it  to  her  ;  indeed,  you  will  be  the  first  person  I 
ever  showed  it  to."  She  then  opened  her  scrutoire, 
and,  taking  out  the  letter,  delivered  it  to  Amelia, 
saying,  "  There,  madam,  is,  I  believe,  as  fine  a 
picture  of  distress  as  can  well  be  drawn." 

"DEAR  MADAM, — As  I  have  no  other  friend  on  earth  but 
yourself,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  writing  to  you  at  this 
season  ;  though  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  relieve  my  dis- 
tresses, or,  if  you  can,  have  I  any  pretence  to  expect  that  you 

should.     My  poor  dear,  O  Heavens— my lies  dead  in  the 

house  ;  and,  after  I  had  procured  sufficient  to  bury  him,  a  set 
of  ruffians  have  entered  my  house,  seized  all  I  have,  have 
seized  his  dear,  dear  corpse,  and  threaten  to  deny  it  burial. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  send  me,  at  least,  some  advice ;  little 
Tommy  stands  now  by  me  crying  for  bread,  which  I  have  not 
to  give  him.  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  I  am  your  most  dis- 
tressed humble  servant,  "  M.  BENNET." 

Amelia  read  the  letter  over  twice,  and  then  re- 
turning it,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  how  the 
poor  creature  could  possibly  get  through  such  dis- 
tress. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  madam,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellison,  "  the  moment  I  read  this  account  I  posted 
away  immediately  to  the  lady.  As  to  the  seizing  the 
body,  that  I  found  was  a  mere  bugbear ;  but  all  the 
rest  was  literally  true.  I  sent  immediately  for  the 
same  gentleman  that  I  recommended  to  Mr.  Booth, 
left  the  care  of  burying  the  corpse  to  him,  and 
brought  my  friend  and  her  little  boy  immediately 
away  to  my  own  house,  where  she  remained  some 
months  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  I  then 
prevailed  with  her  to  retire  into  the  country,  an4 
procured  her  a  lodging  with  a  friend  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  the  air  and  gaiety  of  which  place  by  degrees 
recovered  her  ;  and  she  returned  in  about  a  twelve- 
month to  town,  as  well,  I  think,  as  she  is  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask,"  cries  Amelia,  "  and 
yet  I  long  methinks  to  know  what  is  become  of  the 
poor  little  boy." 

"  He  hath  been  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a  year  ;  and  the  mother  lamented 
him  at  first  almost  as  much  as  she  did  her  husband, 
but  I  found  it  indeed  rather  an  easier  matter  to 
comfort  her,  though  I  sat  up  with  her  near  a 
fortnight  upon  the  latter  occasion." 

"  You  are  a  good  creature,"  said  Amelia,  "  and  I 
love  you  dearly." 

"Alas!  madam,"  cries  she,  "what  could  I  have 
done  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  goodness  of  that  best 
of  men,  my  noble  cousin  !  His  lordship  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  widow's  distress  from  me  than  he  im- 
mediately settled  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  upon  her  during  her  life." 

"Well!  how  noble,  how  generous  was  that!" 
said  Amelia.  "  I  declare  I  begin  to  love  your  cou- 
sin, Mrs.  Ellison." 

"  And  I  declare  if  you  do,"  answered  she,  "  there 
is  no  love  lost,  I  verily  believe ;  if  you  had  heard 
what  I  heard  him  say  yesterday  behind  your  back 

""Why,  what  did  he  say,  Mrs.  Ellison  1"  cries 
Amelia. 

"  He  said,"  answered  the  other,  "  that  you  was 
the  finest  woman  his  eyes  ever  beheld. — Ah !  it  is  in 
vain  to  wish,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  too. — 
O,  Mrs.  Booth !  if  you  had  been  a  single  woman,  I 
firmly  believe  I  could  have  made  you  the  happiest 
in  the  world.  And  I  sincerely  think  I  never  saw  a 
woman  who  deserved  it  more." 

"  lam  obliged  to  you,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  for 
your  good  opinion  ;  but  I  really  look  on  myself  al- 
ready as  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.  Our 


circumstances,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  a  little 
more  fortunate ;  but  O,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ellison !  what 
fortune  can  be  put  in  the  balance  with  such  a  hus- 
band as  mine  V 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, "  you  Avould  not  hold  the  scale  fairly. — I  ac- 
knowledge, indeed,  Mr.  Booth  is  a  very  pretty 
gentleman ;  Heaven  forbid  I  should  endeavour  to 
lessen  him  in  your  opinion ;  yet,  if  I  was  to  be 
brought  to  confession,  I  could  not  help  saying  I  see 
where  the  superiority  lies,  and  that  the  men  have 
more  reason  to  envy  Mr.  Booth  than  the  women 
have  to  envy  his  lady." 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  bear  this,"  replied  Amelia.  "  You 
will  forfeit  all  my  love  if  you  have  the  least  disre- 
spectful opinion  of  my  husband.  You  do  not  know 
him,  Mrs.  Ellison ;  he  is  the  best,  the  kindest,  the 
worthiest  of  all  his  sex.  I  have  observed,  indeed, 
once  or  twice  before,  that  you  have  taken  some  dis- 
like to  him.  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  reason.  If 
he  hath  said  or  done  anything  to  disoblige  you,  I  am 
sure  I  can  justly  acquit  him  of  design.  His  extreme 
vivacity  makes  him  sometimes  a  little  too  heed- 
less ;  but,  I  am  convinced,  a  more  innocent  heart, 
or  one  more  void  of  oflence,  was  never  in  a  human 
bosom." 

"  Nay,  if  you  grow  serious,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  I 
have  done.  How  is  it  possible  you  should  suspect  I 
had  taken  any  dislike  to  a  man  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ways shown  so  perfect  a  regard  1  but  to  say  I  think 
him,  or  almost  any  other  man  in  the  world,  worthy 
of  yourself,  is  not  within  my  power  with  truth.  And 
since  you  force  the  confession  from  me,  I  declare,  I 
think  such  beauty,  such  sense,  and  such  goodness 
united,  might  aspire  without  vanity  to  the  arms  of 
any  monarch  in  Europe." 

"Alas!  my  dear  Mrs.  Ellison,"  answered  Amelia, 
"do  you  think  happiness  and  a  crown  so  closely 
united?  how  many  miserable  women  have  lain  in 
the  arms  of  kings  "? — Indeed,  Mrs.  Ellison,  if  I  had 
all  the  merit  you  compliment  me  with,  I  should 
think  it  all  fully  rewarded  with  such  a  man  as,  I 
thank  Heaven,  hath  fallen  to  my  lot ;  nor  would  J, 
upon  my  soul,  exchange  that  lot  with  any  queen  in 
the  universe." 

"  Well,  there  are  enow  of  our  sex,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellison,  "to  keep  you  in  countenance;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  beginning  of  a  song  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve's,  that  my  husband  was  so  fond  of  that  he  was 
always  singing  it : — 

Love 's  but  a  frailty  of  the  mind, 
When  'tis  not  with  ambition  join'd. 

Love  without  interest  makes  but  an  unsavoury  dish, 
in  my  opinion." 

"  And  pray  how  long  hath  this  been  your  opi- 
nion1?" said  Amelia,  smiling. 

"  Ever  since  I  was  born,"  answered  Mrs.  Elli- 
son ;  "  at  least,  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  And  have  you  never,"  said  Amelia,  "  deviated 
from  this  generous  way  of  thinking  t" 

"  Never  once,"  answered  the  other,  "  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Ellison  !  Mrs.  Ellison  '."  cries  Amelia  ; 
why  do  we  ever  blame  those  who  are  disingenuous 
in  confessing  their  faults,  when  we  are  so  often 
ashamed  to  own  ourselves  in  the  right  t  Some  wo- 
men now,  in  my  situation,  would  be  angry  that  you 
had  not  made  confidantes  of  them  ;  but  I  never  <!<•- 
sire  to  know  more  of  the  secrets  of  others  than  thry 
are  pleased  to  intrust  me  with.  You  must  believe, 
however,  that  I  should  not  have  given  you  these 
hints  of  my  knowing  all  if  I  had  disapproved  of  your 
choice.  On  the  contrary,  I  assure  you  I  highly 
approve  it.  The  gentility  he  wants,  it  will  be 
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easy  in  your  power  to  procure  for  him  ;  and  as  for 
his  good  qualities,  I  will  myself  be  bound  for  them  ; 
and  I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  as  you  have  owned 
to  me  yourself  that  you  have  placed  your  affections 
on  him,  you  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  women  in 
the  world." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  Tery 
gravely,  "  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  what 
you  mean." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  you  astonish  me,"  said 
Amelia  ;  "  but  I  have  done." 

"  Nay  then,"  said  the  other,  "  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing what  you  mean." 

"  Why,  what  can  I  mean,"  answered  Amelia,  "  but 
your  marriage  with  Serjeant  Atkinson  1'* 
•     "With   Serjeant   Atkinson!"    cries  Mrs.  Ellison 
eagerly,  "  my  marriage  with  a  Serjeant!" 

"  Well,  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  then,  captain  Atkin- 
son, if  you  please ;  for  so  I  hope  to  see  him." 

"  And  have  you  really  no  better  opinion  of  me," 
said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  than  to  imagine  me  capable  of 
such  condescension  1  What  have  I  done,  dear  Mrs. 
Booth,  to  deserve  so  low  a  place  in  your  esteem  1  I 
find,  indeed,  as  Solomon  says,  Women  ought  to  watch 
the  door  of  their  lips.  How  little  did  I  imagine  that  a 
little  harmless  freedom  in  discourse  could  persuade 
any  one  that  I  could  entertain  a  serious  intention  of 
disgracing  my  family '.  for  of  a  very  good  family  am 
I  come,  I  assure  you,  madam,  though  I  now  let  lodg- 
ings. Few  of  my  lodgers,  I  believe,  ever  came  of  a 
better." 

"  If  I  have  offended  you,  madam,"  said  Amelia, 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  and  ask  your  pardon  ;  but,  besides 
what  I  heard  from  yourself,  Mr.  Booth  told  me — " 

"  O  yes  !"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  Mr.  Booth,  I 
know,  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  Indeed,  I 
know  you  better  than  to  think  it  could  be  your  own 
suspicion.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Booth 
truly." 

"  Nay,"  cries  Amelia,  "  the  serjeant  himself  is  in 
fault ;  for  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  positive,  only  repeated 
what  he  had  from  him." 

"  Impudent  coxcomb !"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  I 
shall  know  how  to  keep  such  fellows  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance for  the  future — I  will  tell  you,  dear  madam, 
all  that  happened.  When  I  rose  in  the  morning  I 
found  the  fellow  waiting  in  the  entry ;  and,  as  you 
had  expressed  some  regard  for  him  as  your  foster- 
brother — nay,  he  is  a  very  genteel  fellow,  that  I  must 
own — I  scolded  my  maid  for  not  showing  him  into 
my  little  back-room  ;  and  I  then  asked  him  to  walk 
into  the  parlour.  Could  I  have  imagined  he  would 
have  construed  such  little  civility  into  an  encourage- 
ment 1" 

"  Nay,  I  will  have  justice  done  to  my  poor  bro- 
ther too,"  said  Amelia.  "  I  myself  have  seen  you 
give  him  much  greater  encouragement  than  that." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  I 
have  been  always  too  unguarded  in  my  speech,  and 
cannot  answer  for  all  1  have  said."  She  then  began 
to  change  her  note,  and,  with  an  affected  laugh, 
turned  all  into  ridicule  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  two 
ladies  separated,  both  in  apparent  good-humour  ; 
and  Amelia  went  about  those  domestic  offices  in 
which  Mr.  Booth  found  her  engaged  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  a  very  extraordinary  incident 
IN  the  afternoon  Mr.  Booth,  with  Amelia  and  her 
children,  went  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  Park. 
The  conversation  now  turned  on  what  passed  in  the 
morning  with  Mrs.  Ellison,  the  latter  part  of  the 


dialogue,  I  mean,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
Amelia  told  her  husband  that  Mrs.  Ellison  so 
strongly  denied  all  intentions  to  marry  the  serjeant, 
that  she  had  convinced  her  the  poor  fellow  was 
under  an  error,  and  had  mistaken  a  little  too  much 
levity  for  serious  encouragement ;  and  concluded 
by  desiring  Booth  not  to  jest  with  her  any  more  on 
that  subject. 

Booth  burst  into  a  laugh  at  what  his  wife  said. 
"  My  dear  creature,"  said  he,  "  how  easy  is  thy 
honesty  and  simplicity  to  be  imposed  on !  how  little 
dost  thou  guess  at  the  art  and  falsehood  of  women ! 
I  knew  a  young  lady  who,  against  her  father's  con- 
sent, was  married  to  a  brother  officer  of  mine ; 
and,  as  I  often  used  to  walk  with  her  (for  I  knew 
her  father  intimately  well),  she  would  of  her  own 
accord  take  frequent  occasions  to  ridicule  and  vilify 
her  husband  (for  so  he  was  at  the  time),  and  ex- 
pressed great  wonder  and  indignation  at  the  report 
which  she  allowed  to  prevail  that  she  should  con- 
descend ever  to  look  at  such  a  fellow  with  any  other 
design  than  of  laughing  at  and  despising  him .  The 
marriage  afterwards  became  publicly  owned,  and  the 
lady  was  reputably  brought  to  bed.  Since  which  I 
have  often  seen  her ;  nor  hath  she  ever  appeared  to 
be  in  the  least  ashamed  of  what  she  had  formerly 
said,  though,  indeed,  I  believe  she  hates  me  heartily 
for  having  heard  it." 

"  But  for  what  reason,"  cries  Amelia,  "  should 
she  deny  a  fact,  when  she  must  be  so  certain  of  our 
discovering  it,  and  that  immediately  V 

"  I  cannot  answer  what  end  she  may  propose,"  said 
Booth.  "  Sometimes  one  would  be  almost  per- 
suaded that  there  was  a  pleasure  in  lying  itself.  But 
this  I  am  certain,  that  I  would  believe  the  honest 
serjeant  on  his  bare  word  sooner  than  I  would  fifty 
Mrs.  Ellisons  on  oath.  I  am  convinced  he  would, 
not  have  said  what  he  did  to  me  without  the  strongest 
encouragement ;  and,  I  think,  after  what  we  have 
been  both  witnesses  to,  it  requires  no  great  confidence 
in  his  veracity  to  give  him  an  unlimited  credit  with 
regard  to  the  lady's  behaviour." 

To  this  Amelia  made  no  reply ;  and  they  dis- 
coursed of  other  matters  during  the  remainder  of  a 
very  pleasant  walk. 

When  they  returned  home  Amelia  was  surprised 
to  find  an  appearance  of  disorder  in  her  apartment. 
Several  of  the  trinkets  which  his  lordship  had  given 
the  children  lay  about  the  room  ;  and  a  suit  of  her 
own  clothes,  which  she  had  left  in  her  drawers,  was 
now  displayed  upon  the  bed. 

She  immediately  summoned  her  little  girl  up  stairs, 
who,  as  she  plainly  perceived  the  moment  she  came 
up  with  a  candle,  had  half  cried  her  eyes  out ;  for, 
though  the  girl  had  opened  the  door  to  them,,  as  it 
was  almost  dark,  she  had  not  taken  any  notice  of 
this  phenomenon  in  her  countenance. 

The  girl  now  fell  down  upon  her  knees  and  cried, 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  do  not  be  angry  with 
me.  Indeed,  I  was  left  alone  in  the  house ;  and, 
hearing  somebody  knock  at  the  door,  I  opened  it  — 
I  am  sure  thinking  no  harm.  I  did  not  know  but  it 
might  have  been  you,  or  my  master,  or  madam  Elli- 
son ;  and  immediately  as  I  did,  the  rogue  burst  in 
and  ran  directly  up  stairs,  and  what  he  hath  robbed 
you  of  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  sure  I  could  not  help 
it,  for  he  was  a  great  swingeing  man  with  a  pistol  in 
each  hand  ;  and,  if  I  had  dared  to  call  out,  to  be  sure 
he  would  have  killed  me.  I  am  sure  I  was  never  in 
such  a  fright  in  my  born  days,  whereof  I  am  hardly 
come  to  myself  yet.  I  believe  he  is  somewhere 
about  the  house  yet,  for  I  never  saw  him  go  out." 

Amelia  discovered  some  little  alarm  at  this  nar- 
rative, but  much  less  than  many  other  ladies  would 
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have  shown ,  for  a  fright  is,  I  believe,  some  time 
laid  hold  of  as  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  severa] 
charms  peculiar  to  that  occasion.  And  which,  as 
Mr.  Addison  says  of  certain  virtues, 

Shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Booth,  having  opened  the  window,  and  summoned 
in  two  chairmen  to  his  assistance,  proceeded  to 
search  the  house  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  thief 
was  flown,  though  the  poor  girl,  in  her  state  of  ter- 
ror, had  not  seen  him  escape. 

But  now  a  circumstance  appeared  which  greatly 
surprised  both  Booth  and  Amelia ;  indeed,  I  believe 
it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  reader ;  and  this 
was,  that  the  thief  had  taken  nothing  with  him. 
He  had,  indeed,  tumbled  over  all  Booth's  and  Ame- 
lia's clothes  and  the  children's  toys,  but  had  left 
all  behind  him. 

Amelia  was  scarce  more  pleased  than  astonished 
at  this  discovery,  and  re-examined  the  girl,  assuring 
her  of  an  absolute  pardon  if  she  confessed  the  truth, 
but  grievously  threatening  her  if  she  was  found 
guilty  of  the  least  falsehood.  "  As  for  a  thief,  child," 
says  she,  "  that  is  certainly  not  true ;  you  have 
had  somebody  with  you  to  whom  you  have  been 
showing  the  things  ;  therefore  tell  me  plainly  who  it 
was. 

The  girl  protested  in  the  solemnest  manner  that 
she  knew  not  the  person ;  but  as  to  some  circum- 
stances she  began  to  vary  a  little  from  her  first  ac- 
count, particularly  as  to  the  pistols,  concerning 
which,  being  strictly  examined  by  Booth,  she  at  last 
cried — "  To  be  sure,  sir,  he  must  have  had  pistols 
about  him."  And  instead  of  persisting  in  his  having 
rushed  in  upon  her,  she  now  confessed  that  he  had 
asked  at  the  door  for  her  master  and  mistress  ;  and 
that  at  his  desire  she  had  shown  him  up  stairs, 
where  he  at  first  said  he  would  stay  till  their  return 
home;  "but,  indeed,"  cried  she,  "I  thought  no 
harm,  for  he  looked  like  a  gentleman-like  sort  of  a 
man.  And,  indeed,  so  I  thought  he  was  for  a  good 
while,  whereof  he  sat  down  and  behaved  himself 
very  civilly,  till  he  saw  some  of  master's  and  miss's 
things  upon  the  chest  of  drawers  ;  whereof  he  cried, 
'  Hey-day !  what 's  here  1 '  and  then  he  fell  to  tum- 
bling about  the  things  like  any  mad.  Then  I  thinks, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  to  be  sure  he  is  a  highwayman, 
whereof  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him  ;  for  I  knew 
madam  Ellison  and  her  maid  was  gone  out,  and 
what  could  such  a  poor  girl  as  I  do  against  a  great 
strong  manl  and  besides,  thinks  I,  to  be  sure  he 
hath  got  pistols  about  him,  though  I  cannot  indeed 
(that  I  will  not  do  for  the  world)  take  my  Bible- 
oath  that  I  saw  any  ;  yet  to  be  sure  he  would  have 
soon  pulled  them  out  and  shot  me  dead  if  I  had 
ventured  to  have  said  anything  to  offend  him." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  this,"  cries  Booth. 
"  The  poor  girl,  I  verily  believe,  speaks  to  the  best 
of  her  knowledge.  A  thief  it  could  not  be,  for  he 
hath  not  taken  the  least  thing ;  and  it  is  plain  he 
had  the  girl's  watch  in  his  hand.  If  it  had  been 
a  bailiff,  surely  he  would  have  staid  till  our  return. 
I  can  conceive  no  other  from  the  girl's  account  than 
that  it  must  have  been  some  madman." 

"  O  good  sir ! "  said  the  girl,  "  now  you  mention 
it,  if  he  was  not  a  thief,  to  be  sure  he  must  have  been 
a  madman  ;  for  indeed  he  looked,  and  behaved  him- 
self too,  very  much  like  a  madman ;  for,  now  I  re- 
member it,  he  talked  to  himself  and  said  many 
strange  kind  of  words  that  I  did  not  understand. 
Indeed,  he  looked  altogether  as  I  have  seen  people 
in  Bedlam  ;  besides,  if  he  was  not  a  madman,  what 
good  could  it  do  him  to  throw  the  things  all  about 
the  room  in  such  a  manner  1  and  he  said  something 


too  about  my  master  just  before  he  went  down  stairs  ; 
I  was  in  such  a  fright  I  cannot  remember  particularly, 
but  I  am  sure  they  were  very  ill  words  ;  he  said 
he  would  do  for  him  —  I  am  sure  he  said  that,  and 
other  wicked  bad  words  too,  if  I  could  but  think  of 
them." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Booth,  "  this  is  the  most 
probable  conjecture  ;  but  still  I  am  puzzled  to  con- 
ceive who  it  should  be,  for  I  have  no  madman  to  my 
knowledge  of  my  acquaintance,  and  it  seems,  as  the 
girl  says,  he  asked  for  me."  He  then  turned  to  the 
child,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  certain  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  poor  maid,  after  a  little  hesitation,  answered, 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  be  very  positive ;  for  the 
fright  he  threw  me  into  afterwards  drove  everything 
almost  out  of  my  mind." 

"  Well,  whatever  he  was,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  am 
glad  the  consequence  is  no  worse  ;  but  let  this  be  a 
warning  to  you,  little  Betty,  and  teach  you  to  take 
more  care  for  the  future.  If  ever  you  should  be  left 
alone  in  the  house  again,  be  sure  to  let  no  person  in 
without  first  looking  out  at  the  window  and  seeing 
who  they  are.  I  promised  not  to  chide  you  any 
more  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  keep  my  word ; 
but  it  is  very  plain  you  desired  this  person  to  walk 
up  into  our  apartment,  which  was  very  wrong  in  our 
absence." 

Betty  was  going  to  answer,  but  Amelia  would  not 
let  her,  saying,  " Don 't  attempt  to  excuse  yourself; 
for  I  mortally  hate  a  liar,  and  can  forgive  any  fault 
sooner  than  falsehood." 

The  poor  girl  then  submitted;  and  now  Amelia, 
with  her  assistance,  began  to  replace  all  things  in 
their  order ;  and  little  Emily,  hugging  her  watch 
with  great  fondness,  declared  she  would  never  part 
with  it  any  more. 

Thus  ended  this  odd  adventure,  not  entirely  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Booth ;  for,  besides  his  curiosity, 
which,  when  thoroughly  roused,  is  a  very  trouble- 
some passion,  he  had,  as  is  I  believe  usual  Avith  all 
persons  in  his  circumstances,  several  doubts  and 
apprehensions  of  he  knew  not  what.  Indeed,  fear 
is  never  more  uneasy  than  when  it  doth  not  cer- 
tainly know  its  object;  for  on  such  occasions  the 
mind  is  ever  employed  in  raising  a  thousand  bug- 
bears and  phantoms,  much  more  dreadful  than  any 
realities,  and,  like  children,  when  they  tell  tales  of 
hobgoblings,  seems  industrious  in  terrifying  itself . 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  some  matters  not  very  unuatural. 
MATTERS  were  scarce  sooner  reduced  into  order  find 
decency   than  a  violent  knocking  was  heard  at  the    ', 
door,  such  indeed  as  would  have  persuaded  any  one 
not  accustomed  to  the  sound  that  the  madman  was 
returned  in  the  highest  spring-tide  of  his  fury. 

Instead,  however,  of  so  disagreeable  an  appear- 
ance, a  very  fine  lady  presently  came  into  the  room, 
no  other,  indeed,  than  Mrs.  James  herself;  for  she 
was  resolved  to  show  Amelia,  by  the  speedy  return   ^ 
of  her  visit,  how  unjust  all  her  accusations  had  been 
of  any  failure  in  the  duties  of  friendship  ;  she  had, 
moreover,  another  reason  to  accelerate  this  visit,  and 
that  was,  to  congratulate  her  friend  on  the  event  of   ? 
the  duel  between  Colonel  Bath  and  Mr.  Booth. 

The  lady  had  so  well  profited  by  Mrs.  Booth's 
remonstrance,  that  she  had  now  no  more  of  that 
stiffness  and  formality  which  she  had  worn  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  On  the  contrary,  she  now  behaved 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  good-humour,  and 
made  herself  so  very  agreeable,  that  Amelia  was 
uglily  pleased  and  delighted  with  her  company. 
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An  incident  happened  during  this  -visit,  that  may 
appear  to  some  too  inconsiderable  in  itself  to  be  re- 
corded ;  and  yet,  as  it  certainly  produced  a  very  strong 
consequence  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Booth,  we  cannot 
prevail  on  ourselves  to  pass  it  by. 

Little  Emily,  -who  was  present  in  the  room  while 
Mrs.  James  was  there,  as  she  stood  near  that  lady 
happened  to  be  playing  with  her  watch,  which  she 
was  so  greatly  overjoyed  had  escaped  safe  from  the 
madman.  Mrs.  James,  who  expressed  great  fond- 
ness for  the  child,  desired  to  see  the  watch,  which 
she  commended  as  the  prettiest  of  the  kind  she  had 
ever  seen. 

Amelia  caught  eager  hold  of  this  opportunity  to 
spread  the  praises  of  her  benefactor.  She  presently 
-acquainted  Mrs.  James  with  the  donor's  name,  and 
ran  on  with  great  encomiums  on  his  lordship's  good- 
ness, and  particularly  on  his  generosity.  To  which 
Mrs.  James  answered,  "  O  !  certainly,  madam,  his 
lordship  hath  universally  the  character  of  being  ex- 
tremely generous — where  he  likes." 

In  uttering  these  words  she  laid  a  very  strong 
emphasis  on  the  three  last  monosyllables,  accom- 
panying them  at  the  same  time  with  a  very  sagacious 
look,  a  very  significant  leer,  and  a  great  flirt  with 
her  fan. 

The  greatest  genius  the  world  hath  ever  produced 
observes,  in  one  of  his  most  excellent  plays,  that 

Trifles,  light  as  air. 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

That  Mr.  Booth  began  to  be  possessed  by  this 
worst  of  fiends,  admits,  I  think,  no  longer  doubt ; 
for  at  this  speech  of  Mrs.  James  he  immediately 
turned  pale,  and,  from  a  high  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
was  all  on  a  sudden  struck  dumb,  so  that  he  spoke 
not  another  word  till  Mrs.  James  left  the  room. 

The  moment  that  lady  drove  from  the  door  Mr*. 
Ellison  came  up  stairs.  She  entered  the  room  with 
a  laugh,  and  very  plentifully  rallied  both  Booth  and 
Amelia  concerning  the  madman,  of  which  she  had 
received  a  full  account  below  stairs ;  and  at  last 
asked  Amelia  if  she  could  not  guess  who  it  was  ;  but, 
without  receiving  an  answer,  went  on,  saying,  "  For 
my  own  part,  I  fancy  it  must  be  some  lovet  of 
yours !  some  person  that  hath  seen  you,  and  so  is 
run  mad  with  love.  Indeed,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  all  mankind  were  to  do  the  same.  La!  Mr. 
Booth,  what  makes  you  grave !  why,  you  are  as 
melancholy  as  if  you  had  been  robbed  in  earnest. 
Upon  my  word,  though,  to  be  serious,  it  is  a  strange 
story ;  and,  as  the  girl  tells  it,  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  some  rogue  that 
intended  to  rob  the  house,  and  his  heart  failed  him ; 
yet  even  that  would  be  very  extraordinary.  "What, 
did  you  lose  nothing,  madam  V 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Amelia.  "  He  did 
not  even  take  the  child's  watch." 

"  Well,  captain,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison, «« I  hope  you 
will  take  more  care  of  the  house  to-morrow  ;  for 
your  lady  and  I  shall  leave  you  alone  to  the  care  of 
it.  Here,  madam,"  said  she,  "  here  is  a  present  from 
my  lord  to  us ;  here  are  two  tickets  for  the  masque- 
rade at  Ranelagh.  You  will  be  so  charmed  with  it ! 
It  is  the  sweetest  of  all  diversions." 

"  May  I  be  damned,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  if  my 
wife  shall  go  thither." 

Mrs.  Ellison  started  at  these  words,  and,  indeed, 
so  did  Amelia ;  for  they  were  spoke  with  greal 
vehemence.  At  length  the  former  cried  out  with 
an  air  of  astonishment,  "  Not  let  your  lady  go  to 
Ranelagh,  sir  *" 

"  No,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  will  not  let  my 
wife  go  to  Ranelagh." 
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"You  surprise  me!"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison, 
you  are  not  in  earnest  1" 

'Indeed,  madam,''  returned  he,  "I  am  seriously 
in  earnest.  And,  what  is  more,  I  am  convinced  she 
would  of  her  own  accord  refuse  to  go." 

'  Now,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "you  are  to 
answer  for  yourself;  and  I  will  for  your  husband, 
that,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  go,  he  will  not  refuse 
you." 

'  I  hope,  madam,"  answered  Amelia  with  great 
gravity,  "  I  shall  never  desire  to  go  to  any  place  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Booth's  inclinations." 

'  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like?"  said  Mrs.  Elli- 
son ;  "  you  are  enough  to  spoil  the  best  husband  in 
the  universe.  Inclinations !  what,  is  a  woman  to  be 
governed  then  by  her  husband's  inclinations,  though 
they  are  never  so  unreasonable  1" 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Amelia  ;  "  I  will  not 
suppose  Mr.  Booth's  inclinations  ever  can  be  un- 
reasonable. I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
offer  you  have  made  me ;  but  I  beg  you  will  no- 
mention  it  any  more  ;  for,  after  what  Mr.  Booth 
hath  declared,  if  Ranelagh  was  a  heaven  upon  earth, 
I  would  refuse  to  go  to  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  I  do  as- 
sure you,  you  oblige  me  beyond  my  power  of  ex- 
pression by  what  you  say  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  you,  both  my  sensibility  of  such  goodness,  and 
my  lasting  gratitude  to  it." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  what  can 
be  your  objection  to  your  lady's  going  to  a  place 
which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  as  reputable  as  any 
about  town,  and  which  is  frequented  by  the  best 
company  1" 

"  Pardon  me,  good  Mrs.  Ellison,"  said  Booth  : 
as  my  wife  is  so  good  to  acquiesce  without  knowing 
my  reasons,  I  am  not,  I  think,  obliged  to  assign 
them  to  any  other  person." 

""Well,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "if  I  had  been  told 
this,  I  would  not  have  believed  it.  What,  refuse 
your  lady  an  innocent  diversion,  and  that  too  when 
you  have  not  the  pretence  to  say  it  would  cost  you 
a  farthing  ?" 

"Why  will  you  say  any  more  on  this  subject, 
dear  madam  1"  cries  Amelia.  "All  diversions  are 
to  me  matters  of  such  indifference,  that  the  bare 
inclinations  of  any  one  for  whom  I  have  the  least 
value  would  at  all  times  turn  the  balance  of  mine. 
I  am  sure  then,  after  what  Mr.  Booth  hath  said — " 

"  My  dear,"  cries  he,  taking  her  up  hastily,  "  I 
sincerely  ask  your  pardon ;  I  spoke  inadvertently, 
and  in  a  passion.  I  never  once  thought  of  control- 
ling you,  nor  ever  would.  Nay,  I  said  in  the  same 
breath  you  would  not  go  ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I 
meant  nothing  more." 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  you  have  no  need  of 
making  any  apology.  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended, 
and  am  convinced  you  will  never  deny  me  what  I 
shall  desire." 

"  Try  him,  try  him,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison; 
"  I  will  be  judged  by  all  the  women  in  town  if  it  is 
possible  for  a  wife  to  ask  her  husband  anything  more 
reasonable.  You  cannot  conceive  what  a  sweet, 
charming,  elegant,  delicious  place  it  is.  Paradise 
itself  can  hardly  be  equal  to  it." 

"  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,"  said  Ame- 
lia ;  "  nay,  I  entreat  you  will  ask  me  no  more  ;  for 
be  assured  I  must  and  will  refuse.  Do  let  me  desire 
you  to  give  the  ticket  to  poor  Mrs.  Bennet.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  greatly  oblige  her." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison ;  "  if 
you  will  not  accept  of  it,  I  am  not  so  distressed  for 
want  of  company  as  to  go  to  such  a  public  place  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  neither.  I  am  always  very  glad  to 
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see  Mrs.  Bennet  at  my  own  house,  because  I  look 
upon  her  as  a  very  good  sort  of  a  woman  ;  but  I 
don't  choose  to  be  seen  with  such  people  in  public 
places." 

Amelia  expressed  some  little  indignation  at  this 
last  speech,  which  she  declared  to  be  entirely  be- 
yond her  comprehension  ;  and  soon  after,  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, finding  all  her  efforts  to  prevail  on  Amelia 
were  ineffectual,  took  her  leave,  giving  Mr.  Booth 
two  or  three  sarcastical  words,  and  a  much  more 
sarcastical  look,  at  her  departure. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  scene  in  which  some  ladies  will  possibly  think  Amelia's 
conduct  exceptionable.  ' 

BOOTH  and  his  wife  being  left  alone,  a  solemn 
silence  prevailed  during  a  few  minutes.  At  last 
Amelia,  who,  though  a  good,  was  yet  a  human  crea- 
ture, said  to  her  husband,  "  Pray,  my  dear,  do  in- 
form me  what  could  put  you  into  so  great  a  passion 
when  Mrs.  Ellison  first  offered  me  the  tickets  for 
this  masquerade  1" 

"  I  had  rather  you  would  not  ask  me,"  said  Booth. 
"  You  have  obliged  me  greatly  in  your  ready  acquies- 
cence with  my  desire,  and  you  will  add  greatly  to 
the  obligation  by  not  inquiring  the  reason  of  it. 
This  you  may  depend  upon,  Amelia,  that  your  good 
and  happiness  are  the  great  objects  of  all  my  wishes, 
and  the  end  I  propose  in  all  my  actions.  This  view 
alone  could  tempt  me  to  refuse  you  anything,  or  to 
conceal  anything  from  you." 

"  I  will  appeal  to  yourself,"  answered  she,  "whe- 
ther this  be  not  using  me  too  much  like  a  child,  and 
whether  I  can  possibly  help  being  a  little  offended 
at  it!" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  he  ;  "I  use  you  only 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend.  I  would  only  en- 
deavour to  conceal  that  from  you  which  I  think 
would  give  you  uneasiness  if  you  knew.  These  are 
called  the  pious  frauds  of  friendship." 

"  I  detest  all  fraud,"  says  she  ;  "  and  pious  is  too 
good  an  epithet  to  be  joined  to  so  odious  a  word. 
You  have  often,  you  know,  tried  these  frauds  with 
no  better  effect  than  to  tease  and  torment  me.  You 
cannot  imagine,  my  dear,  but  that  I  must  have  a 
violent  desire  to  know  the  reason  of  words  which  I 
own  1  never  expected  to  have  heard.  And  the 
more  you  have  shown  a  reluctance  to  tell  me,  the 
more  eagerly  I  have  longed  to  know.  Nor  can  this 
be  called  a  vain  curiosity,  since  I  seem  so  much  in- 
terested in  this  affair.  If  after  all  this,  you  still  insist 
on  keeping  the  secret,  I  will  convince  you  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  duty  of  a  wife  by  my  obedience ;  but 
I  cannot  help  telling  you  at  the  same  time  you  will 
make  me  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  women." 

"  That  is,"  cries  he,  "  in  other  words,  my  dear 
Emily,  to  say,  I  will  be  contented  without  the  se- 
cret, but  I  am  resolved  to  know  it,  nevertheless." 

"  Nay,  if  you  say  so,"  cries  she,  "  I  am  convinced 
you  will  tell  me.  Positively,  dear  Billy,  I  must  and 
will  know." 

"  Why,  then,  positively,"  says  Booth,  "  I  will  tell 
you.  And  I  think  I  shall  then  show  you  that,  how- 
ever well  you  may  know  the  duty  of  a  wife,  I  am 
not  always  able  to  behave  like  a  husband.  In  a 
word  then,  my  dear,  the  secret  is  no  more  than  this ; 
I  am  unwilling  you  should  receive  any  more  pre- 
sents from  my  lord." 

"  Mercy  upon  me  I"  cries  she,  with  all  the  marks 
of  astonishment ;  "what!  a  masquerade  ticket !" — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  cries  he;  "that  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all.  Few  men 
make  presents  of  those  tickets  to  ladies  without  in- 


tending to  meet  them  at  the  place.  And  what  do 
we  know  of  your  companion  1  To  be  sincere  with 
you,  I  have  not  liked  her  behaviour  for  some  time. 
What  might  be  the  consequence  of  going  with  such 
a  woman  to  such  a  place,  to  meet  such  a  person,  I 
tremble  to  think.  And  now,  my  dear,  I  have  told 
you  my  reason  of  refusing  her  offer  with  some  little 
vehemence,  and  I  think  I  need  explain  myself  no 
farther." 

"  You  need  not,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  she. 
"  Good  Heavens !  did  I  ever  expect  to  hear  this  t  I 
can  appeal  to  Heaven,  nay,  I  will  appeal  to  yourself, 
Mr.  Booth,  if  I  have  ever  done  anything  to  deserve 
such  a  suspicion.  If  ever  any  action  of  mine,  nay, 
if  ever  any  thought,  had  stained  the  innocence  of  my 
soul,  I  could  be  contented." 

"  How  cruelly  do  you  mistake  me  !"  said  Booth. 
"  What  suspicion  have  I  ever  shown  1" 

"  Can  you  ask  it,"  answered  she,  "  after  what  you 
have  just  now  declared  1" 

"  If  I  have  declared  any  suspicion  of  you,"  re- 
plied he,  "  or  if  ever  I  entertained  a  thought  lead- 
ing that  way,  may  the  worst  of  evils  that  ever  afflicted 
human  nature  attend  me !  I  know  the  pure  inno- 
cence of  that  tender  bosom,  I  do  know  it,  my  lovely 
angel,  and  adore  it.  The  snares  which  might  be 
laid  for  that  innocence  were  alone  the  cause  of  my 
apprehension.  I  feared  what  a  wicked  and  voluptuous 
man,  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  sensual  appetite  with  the  most  delicious 
repast,  might  attempt.  If  ever  I  injured  the  un- 
spotted whiteness  of  thy  virtue  in  my  imagination, 
may  hell " 

"  Do  not  terrify  me,"  cries  she,  interrupting  him, 
"  with  such  imprecations.  O,  Mr.  Booth !  Mr. 
Booth  !  you  must  well  know  that  a  woman's  virtue 
is  always  her  sufficient  guard.  No  husband,  without 
suspecting  that,  can  suspect  any  danger  from  those 
snares  you  mention ;  and  why,  if  you  are  liable  to 
take  such  things  into  your  head,  may  not  your  sus- 
picions fall  on  me  as  well  as  on  any  other  1  for  sure 
nothing  was  ever  more  unjust,  I  will  not  say  un- 
grateful, than  the  suspicions  which  you  have  be- 
stowed on  his  lordship.  I  do  solemnly  declare,  in 
all  the  times  I  have  seen  the  poor  man,  he  hath  never 
once  offered  the  least  fonvarduess.  His  behaviour 
hath  been  polite  indeed,  but  rather  remarkably  dis- 
tant than  otherwise.  Particularly  when  we  played 
at  cards  together.  I  don't  remember  he  spoke  ten 
words  to  me  all  the  evening ;  and  when  I  was  at 
his  house,  though  he  showed  the  greatest  fondness 
imaginable  to  the  children,  he  took  so  little  notice  of 
me,  that  a  vain  woman  would  have  been  very  little 
pleased  with  him.  And  if  he  gave  them  many  pre- 
sents, he  never  offered  me  one.  The  first,  indeed, 
which  he  ever  offered  me  was  that  which  you  in 
that  kind  manner  forced  me  to  refuse." 

"  All  this  may  be  only  the  effect  of  art,"  said 
Booth.  "  I  am  convinced  he  doth,  nay,  I  am  convinced 
he  must  like  you  ;  and  my  good  friend  James,  who 
perfectly  well  knows  the  world,  told  me,  that  his 
lordship's  character  was  that  of  the  most  profuse 
in  his  pleasures  with  women ;  nay,  what  said  Mrs. 
James  this  very  evening  1  '  His  lordship  is  extremely 
generous — where  he  likes.'  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sneer  with  which  she  spoke  these  last  words." 

"  I  am  convinced  they  injure  him,"  cries  Ami'lia. 
"  As  for  Mrs.  James,  she  was  always  given  to  be 
censorious  ;  I  remarked  it  in  her  long  ago,  as  her 
greatest  fault.  And  for  the  colonel,  I  believe  h.> 
may  find  faults  enow  of  this  kind  in  his  own 
bosom,  without  searching  after  them  among  his 
neighbours.  I  am  sure  he  hath  the  most  impudent 
look  of  all  the  men  I  know ;  and  I  solemnly  declare, 
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the  very  last  time  he  was  here  he  put  me  out  of 
countenance  more  than  once." 

"  Colonel  James,"  answered  Booth,  "  may  have 
his  faults  very  probably.  I  do  not  look  upon  him 
as  a  saint,  nor  do  I  believe  he  desires  I  should ;  but 
what  interest  could  he  have  in  abusing  this  lord's 
character  to  me  ?  or  why  should  I  question  his  truth, 
when  he  assured  me  that  my  lord  had  never  done  an 
act  of  beneficence  in  his  life  but  for  the  sake  of  some 
woman  whom  he  lusted  after  1" 

"  Then  I  myself  can  confute  him,"  replied  Amelia ; 
"  for,  besides  his  service  to  you,  which,  for  the  future, 
I  shall  wish  to  forget,  and  his  kindness  to  my  little 
babes,  how  inconsistent  is  the  character  which  James 
gives  of  him  with  his  lordship's  behaviour  to  his 
own  nephew  and  niece,  whose  extreme  fondness  of 
their  uncle  sufficiently  proclaims  his  goodness  to 
them  1  I  need  not  mention  all  that  I  have  heard 
from  Mrs.  Ellison,  every  word  of  which  I  believe  ; 
for  I  have  great  reason  to  think,  notwithstanding 
some  little  levity,  which,  to  give  her  her  due,  she 
sees  and  condemns  in  herself,  she  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  woman." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  may  have  been 
deceived,  and  I  heartily  hope  1  am  so ;  but  in  cases 
of  this  nature  it  is  always  good  to  be  on  the  surest 
side  ;  for,  as  Congreve  says, 

"  The  wise  too  jealous  are  :  fools  too  secure." 

Here  Amelia  burst  into  tears,  upon  which  Booth 
immediately  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her.  Passion,  however,  for  a  while  ob- 
structed her  speech,  and  at  last  she  cried,  "  O,  Mr. 
Booth!  can  I  bear  to  hear  the  word  jealousy  from 
your  mouth  1" 

"  Why,  my  love,"  said  Booth,  "  will  you  so  fatally 
misunderstand  my  meaning  1  how  often  shall  I  pro- 
test that  it  is  not  of  you,  but  of  him,  that  I  was  jea- 
lous t  If  you  could  look  into  my  breast,  and  there 
read  all  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  my  heart,  you 
would  not  see  one  faint  idea  to  your  dishonour." 

"  I  don't  misunderstand  you,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
"  so  much  as  I  am  afraid  you  misunderstand  your- 
self. What  is  it  you  fear? — you  mention  not  force, 
but  snares.  Is  not  this  to  confess,  at  least,  that -you 
have  some  doubt  of  my  understanding  1  do  you  then 
really  imagine  me  so  weak  as  to  be  cheated  of  my 
virtue  1 — am  I  to  be  deceived  into  an  affection  for  a 
man  before  I  perceive  the  least  inward  hint  of  my 
danger'?  No,  Mr.  Booth,  believe  me,  a  woman  must 
be  a  fool  indeed  who  can  have  in  earnest  such  an 
excuse  for  her  actions.  I  have  not,  I  think,  any 
very  high  opinion  of  my  judgment ;  but  so  far  I 
shall  rely  upon  it,  that  no  man  breathing  could 
have  any  such  designs  as  you  have  apprehended 
without  my  immediately  seeing  them  ;  and  how  I 
should  then  act  I  hope  my  whole  conduct  to  you 
hath  sufficiently  declared." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  beg  you  will 
mention  it  no  more  ;  if  possible,  forget  it.  "  I  hope, 
nay,  I  believe,  I  have  been  in  the  wrong ;  pray  for- 
give me." 

"  I  will,  I  do  forgive  you,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  if 
forgiveness  be  a  proper  word  for  one  whom  you  have 
rather  made  miserable  than  angry ;  but  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  banish  for  ever  all  such  suspicions  from 
your  mind.  I  hope  Mrs.  Ellison  hath  not  disco- 
vered the  real  cause  of  your  passion ;  but,  poor 
woman,  if  she  had,  I  am  convinced  it  would  go  no 
farther.  Oh.  Heavens !  I  would  not  for  the  world 
it  should  reach  his  lordship's  ears.  You  would 
lose  the  best  friend  that  ever  man  had.  Nay,  I 
would  not  for  his  own  sake,  poor  man  !  for  I  really 
believe  it  would  affect  him  greatly,  and  I  must,  I  i 
cannot  help  having  an  esteem  for  so  much  goodness.  I 


An  esteem  which,  by  this  dear  hand,"  said  she, 
taking  Booth's  hand  and  kissing  it,  "  no  man  alive 
shall  ever  obtain  by  making  love  to  me." 

Booth  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  tenderly  em- 
braced her.  After  which  the  reconciliation  soon 
became  complete  ;  and  Booth,  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  happiness,  entirely  buried  all  his  jealous 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

A.  cliaptcr  in  which  there  is  much  learning. 
THE  next  morning,  whilst  Booth  was  gone  to  take 
his  morning  walk,  Amelia  went  down  into  Mrs.  El- 
lison's apartment,  where,  though  she  was  received 
with  great  civility,  yet  she  found  that  lady  was  not 
at  all  pleased  with  Mr.  Booth  ;  and,  by  some  hints 
which  dropped  from  her  in  conversation,  Amelia 
very  greatly  apprehended  that  Mrs.  Ellison  had  too 
much  suspicion  of  her  husband's  real  uneasiness ; 
for  that  lady  declared  very  openly  she  could  not 
help  perceiving  what  sort  of  man  Mr.  Booth  was : 
"  And  though  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  you, 
madam,  in  the  world,"  said  she,  "  yet  I  think  myseil 
in  honour  obliged  not  to  impose  on  his  lo. 
who,  I  know  very  well,  hath  conceived  his  greatest 
liking  to  the  captain  on  my  telling  him  that  he  was 
the  best  husband  in  the  world." 

Amelia's  fears  gave  her  much  disturbance,  and 
when  her  husband  returned  she  acquainted  him 
with  them ;  upon  which  occasion,  as  it  was  natural, 
she  resumed  a  little  the  topic  of  their  former  dis- 
course, nor  could  she  help  casting,  though  in  very 
gentle  terms,  some  slight  blame  on  Booth  for  having 
entertained  a  suspicion  which,  she  said,  might  in 
its  consequence  very  possibly  prove  their  ruin,  and 
occasion  the  loss  of  his  lordship's  friendship. 

Booth  became  highly  affected  with  what  his  wife 
said,  and  the  more,  as  he  had  just  received  a  note 
from  colonel  James,  informing  him  that  the  colouel 
had  heard  of  a  vacant  company  in  the  regiment 
which  Booth  had  mentioned  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  with  his  lordship  about  it,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  use  his  utmost  interest  to  obtain  him  the 
command. 

The  poor  man  now  expressed  the  utmost  concern 
for  his  yesterday's  behaviour,  said  "  he  believed  the 
devil  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  concluded 
with  crying  out,  "  Sure  I  was  born,  my  dearest  crea- 
ture, to  be  your  torment." 

Amelia  no  sooner  saw  her  husband's  distress  than 
she  instantly  forbore  whatever  might  seem  likely  to 
aggravate  it,  and  applied  herself,  with  all  her  power, 
to  comfort  him.  "  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  offer 
my  advice,  my  dearest  soul,"  said  she,  "  I  think  all 
might  yet  be  remedied.  I  think  you  know  me  too 
well  to  suspect  that  the  desire  of  diversion  should 
induce  me  to  mention  what  I  am  now  going  to  pro- 
pose ;  and  in  that  confidence  I  will  ask  you  to  let 
me  accept  my  lord's  and  Mrs.  Ellison's  offer,  and  go 
to  the  masquerade.  No  matter  how  little  while  I 
stay  there ;  if  you  desire  it  I  will  not  be  an  hour 
from  you.  I  can  make  an  hundred  excuses  to  come 
home,  or  tell  a  real  truth,  and  say  I  am  tired  of  the 
place.  The  bare  going  will  cure  everything." 

Amelia  had  no  sooner  done  speaking  than  Booth 
immediately  approved  her  advice,  and  readily  gave 
his  consent.  He  could  not,  however,  help  saying, 
that  the  shorter  her  stay  was  there  the  more  agree- 
able it  would  be  to  him  ;  "  for  you  know,  my  dear," 
said  he,  "  I  would  never  willingly  be  a  moment  out 
of  your  sight." 

In  the  afternoon  Amelia  sent  to  invite  Mrs.  Ellison, 
to  a  dish  of  tea ;  and  Booth  undertook  to  laugh  off 
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all  that  had  passed  yesterday,  in  which  attempt  the 
abundant  good  humour  of  that  lady  gave  him  great 
hopes  of  success. 

Mrs.  Bennet  came  that  afternoon  to  make  a  visit, 
and  was  almost  an  hour  with  Booth  and  Amelia  be- 
fore the  entry  of  Mrs.  Ellison. 

Mr.  Booth  had  hitherto  rather  disliked  this  young 
lady,  and  had  wondered  at  the  pleasure  which  Amelia 
declared  she  took  in  her  company.  This  afternoon, 
however,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  liked  her  al- 
most as  much  as  his  wife  had  done.  She  did  indeed 
behave  at  this  time  with  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  ; 
and  good  humour  gave  a  glow  to  her  countenance 
that  set  off  her  features,  which  were  very  pretty,  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  lessened  the  deadness  that 
had  usually  appeared  in  her  complexion. 

But  if  Booth  was  now  pleased  with  Mrs.  Bennet, 
Amelia  was  still  more  pleased  with  her  than  ever. 
For,  when  their  discourse  turned  on  love,  Amelia 
discovered  that  her  new  friend  had  all  the  same  sen- 
timents on  that  subject  with  herself.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation  Booth  gave  Mrs.  Bennet  a  hint 
of  wishing  her  a  good  husband,  upon  which  both  the 
ladies  declaimed  against  second  marriages  with  equal 
vehemence. 

Upon  this  occasion  Booth  and  his  wife  discovered 
a  talent  in  their  visitant  to  which  they  had  been 
before  entirely  strangers,  and  for  which  they  both 
greatly  admired  her,  and  this  was,  that  the  lady  was 
a  good  scholar,  in  which,  indeed,  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  poor  Amelia,  whose  reading  was  confined 
to  English  plays  and  poetry ;  besides  which,  I  think 
she  had  conversed  only  with  the  divinity  of  the  great 
and  learned  Dr.  Barrow,  and  with  the  histories  of 
the  excellent  Bishop  Burnet. 

Amelia  delivered  herself  on  the  subject  of  second 
marriages  with  much  eloquence  and  great  good 
sense  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Bennet  came  to  give  her 
opinion  she  spoke  in  the  following  manner :  "  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  question  concerning  the 
legality  of  bigamy.  Our  laws  certainly  allow  it, 
and  so,  I  think,  doth  our  religion.  We  are  now 
debating  only  on  the  decency  of  it,  and  in  this  light 
I  own  myself  as  strenuous  an  advocate  against  it  as 
any  Roman  matron  would  have  been  in  those  ages 
of  the  commonwealth  when  it  was  held  to  be  in- 
famous. For  my  own  part,  how  great  a  paradox 
soever  my  opinion  may  seem,  I  solemnly  declare,  I 
see  but  little  difference  between  having  two  hus- 
bands at  one  time  and  at  several  times  ;  and  of  this 
I  am  very  confident,  that  the  same  degree  of  love  for 
a  first  husband  which  preserves  a  woman  in  the  one 
case  will  preserve  her  in  the  other.  There  is  one 
argument  which  I  scarce  know  how  to  deliver  be- 
fore you,  sir  ;  but — if  a  woman  hath  lived  with  her 
first  husband  without  having  children,  I  think  it  un- 
pardonable in  her  to  carry  barrenness  into  a  second 
family.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  hath  children  by 
her  first  husband,  to  give  them  a  second  father  is 
still  more  unpardonable." 

"  But  suppose,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  interrupting 
her  with  a  smile,  "  she  should  have  had  children  by 
her  first  husband,  and  have  lost  them  1" 

"  That  is  a  case,"  answered  she,  with  a  sigh, 
"  which  I  did  not  desire  to  think  of,  and  I  must  own 
it  the  most  favourable  light  in  which  a  second 
marriage  can  be  seen.  But  the  scriptures,  as  Pe- 
trarch observes,  rather  suffer  them  than  commend 
them  ;  and  St.  Jerom  speaks  against  them  with  the 
utmost  bitterness." — "  I  remember,"  cries  Booth 
(who  was  willing  either  to  show  his  learning,  or  to 
draw  out  the  lady's),  "  a  very  wise  law  of  Charondas, 
the  famous  lawgiver  of  Thurium,  by  which  men  who 
married  a  second  time  were  removed  from  all  pub- 


lic councils  ;  for  it  was  scarce  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  who  was  so  great  a  fool  in  his  own  family 
should  be  wise  in  public  affairs.  And  though  second 
marriages  were  permitted  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  were  at  the  same  time  discouraged,  and  those 
Roman  widows  who  refused  them  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  honoured  with  what  Valerius  Maximus 
calls  the  Corona  Pudicitise.  In  the  noble  family  of 
Camilli  there  was  not,  in  many  ages,  a  single  instance 
of  this,  which  Martial  calls  adultery: 

QUCB  tuties  nubit,  non  nubit;  adultera  lege  est." 
"  True,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  and  Virgil  calls 
this  a  violation  of  chastity,  and  makes  Dido  speak  of 
it  with  the  utmost  detestation  : 

Sed  mihi  vel  Tellus  optem  prius  ima  drhiscat; 
Vel  Pater  omniputens  adigat  mefulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  nuctemque  profundam, 
Ante,pudi>r,  quam  te  violo,  out  tuaiura  n-solvo. 
Hie  metis,  primum  qui  me  sibijunxit,  amures, 
Ille  /tabeat  semper  seuum,  servetque  Sepulchre." 
She  repeated  these  lines  with  so  strong  an  em- 
phasis, that  she  almost  frightened  Amelia  out  of  her 
wits,  and  not  a  little  staggered  Booth,  who  was  him- 
self no  contemptible  scholar.    He  expressed  great 
admiration  of  the  lady's  learning ;  upon  which  she 
said  it  was  all  the  fortune  given  her  by  her  father, 
and  all  the  dower  left  her  by  her  husband  ;   "  and 
sometimes,"  said  she,   "  I   am   inclined  to   think  I 
enjoy  more  pleasure  from  it  than  if  they  had   be- 
stowed on  me  what  the  world  would  in  general  call 
more  valuable." — She  then  took  occasion,  from  the 
surprise  which  Booth  had  affected  to  conceive  at  her 
repeating  Latin  with  so  good  a  grace,  to  comment  on 
that  great  absurdity  (for  so  she  termed  it)  of  ex- 
cluding women  from  learning  ;  for  which  they  were 
equally   qualified  with  the  men,   and  in  which  so 
many  had  made  so  notable  a  proficiency  ;  for  a  proof 
of  which  she  mentioned  madam  Dacier,   and  many 
others. 

Though  both  Booth  and  Amelia  outwardly  con- 
curred with  her  sentiments,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  did  not  assent  rather  out  of  complai- 
sance, than  from  their  real  judgment. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  some  unaccountable  behaviour  in  Mrs.  Ell'son. 
MRS.  ELLISON  made  her  entrance  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  discourse.  At  her  first  appearance  she 
put  on  an  unusual  degree  of  formality  and  reserve ; 
but  when  Amelia  had  acquainted  her  that  she  de- 
signed to  accept  the  favour  intended  her,  she  soon 
began  to  alter  the  gravity  of  her  muscles,  and  pre- 
sently fell  in  with  that  ridicule  which  Booth  thought 
proper  to  throw  on  his  yesterday's  behaviour. 

The  'conversation  now  became  very  lively  and 
pleasant,  in  which  Booth  having  mentioned  the 
discourse  that  passed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  having 
greatly  complimented  Mrs.  Bennet's  speech  on.  (hat 
occasion,  Mrs.  Ellison,  who  was  as  strenuous  an 
advocate  on  the  other  side,  began  to  rally  that  lady 
extremely,  declaring  it  was  a  certain  sign  she  in- 
tended to  marry  again  soon.  "  Married  ladies," 
cries  she,  "  I  believe,  sometimes  think  themselves  in 
earnest  in  such  declarations,  though  they  are  oiViu'r 
perhaps  meant  as  compliments  to  their  husbands ; 
but,  when  widows  exclaim  loudly  against  second 
marriages,  I  would  always  lay  a  wager  that  the 
man,  if  not  the  wedding-day,  is  absolutely  fixed  on." 

Mrs.  Bennet  made  very  little  answer  to  this  sar- 
casm. Indeed,  she  had  scarce  opened  her  lips  from 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Ellison's  coming  into  the  room,  :uul 
had  grown  particularly  grave  at  the  mention  of  the 
masquerade.  Amelia  imputed  this  to  her  being  left 
out  of  the  party,  a  matter  which  is  often  no  small 
mortification  to  human  pride,  and  in  a  whisper  asked 
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Mrs.  Ellison  if  she  could  not  procure  a  third  ticket, 
to  which  she  received  an  absolute  negative. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  stay, 
which  was  above  an  hour  afterwards,  she  remained 
perfectly  silent,  and  looked  extremely  melancholy. 
This  made  Amelia  very  uneasy,  as  she  concluded 
she  had  guessed  the  cause  of  her  vexation.  In 
which  opinion  she  was  the  more  confirmed  from 
certain  looks  of  no  very  pleasant  kind  which  Mrs. 
Bennet  now  and  then  cast  on  Mrs.  Ellison,  and 
the  more  than  ordinary  concern  that  appeared  in 
the  former  lady's  countenance  whenever  the  mas- 
querade was  mentioned,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
was  the  principal  topic  of  their  discourse ;  for  Mrs. 
Ellison  gave  a  very  elaborate  description  of  the 
'extreme  beauty  of  the  place  and  elegance  of  the 
diversion. 

When  Mrs.  Bennet  was  departed,  Amelia  could 
not  help  again  soliciting  Mrs.  Ellison  for  another 
ticket,  declaring  she  was  certain  Mrs.  Bennet  had 
a  great  inclination  to  go  with  them  ;  but  Mrs.  El- 
Ikon  again  excused  herself  from  asking  it  of  his 
lordship.  "  Besides,  madam,"  says  she,  "  if  I  would 
go  thither  with  Mrs.  Bennet,  which,  I  own  to  you, 
I  don't  choose,  as  she  is  a  person  whom  nobody 
knoics,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  she  herself  would 
like  it  ;  for  she  is  a  woman  of  a  very  unaccountable 
turn.  All  her  delight  lies  in  books  ;  and  as  for  pub- 
lic diversions,  I  have  heard  her  often  declare  her 
abhorrence  of  them." 

"  What  then,"  said  Amelia,  "  could  occasion  all 
that  gravity  from  the  moment  the  masquerade  was 
mentioned  1" 

''As  to  that,"  answered  the  other,  "there  is  no 
guessing.  You  have  seen  her  altogether  as  grave 
before  now.  She  hath  had  these  fits  of  gravity  at 
times  ever  since  the  death  of  her  husband." 

"  Poor  creature  1"  cries  Amelia  ;  "  I  heartily  pity 
her,  for  she  must  certainly  suffer  a  great  deal  on 
these  occasions.  I  declare  I  have  taken  a  strange 
fancy  to  her." 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  like  her  so  well  if  you 
knew  her  thoroughly,"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison. — 
"  She  is,  upon  the  whole,  but  of  a  whimsical  temper  ; 
and,  if  you  will  take  my  opinion,  you  should  not 
cultivate  too  much  intimacy  with  her.  I  know  you 
will  never  mention  what  I  say  ;  but  she  is  like  some 
pictures  which  please  best  at  a  distance." 

Amelia  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  these  senti- 
ments, and  she  greatly  importuned  Mrs.  Ellison  to 
be  more  explicit,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  she  continued 
to  give  only  dark  hints  to  Mrs.  Bennet's  disadvan- 
tage ;  and,  if  ever  she  let  drop  something  a  little 
too  harsh,  she  failed  not  immediately  to  contradict 
herself  by  throwing  some  gentle  commendations 
into  the  other  scale ;  so  that  her  conduct  appeared 
utterly  unaccountable  to  Amelia,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  she  knew  not  whether  to  conclude  Mrs.  El- 
lison to  be  a  friend  or  enemy  to  Mrs.  Bennet. 

During  this  latter  conversation  Booth  was  not  in 
the  room,  for  he  had  been  summoned  down  stairs 
by  the  Serjeant,  who  came  to  him  with  news  from 
Murphy,  whom  he  had  met  that  evening,  and  who 
assured  the  serjeant  that,  if  he  was  desirous  of 
recovering  the  debt  .  which  he  had  before  pre- 
tended to  have  on  Booth,  he  might  shortly  have  an 
opportunity,  for  that  there  was  to  be  a  very  strong 
petition  to  the  board  the  next  time  they  sat.  Murphy 
said  further  that  he  need  not  fear  having  his  money, 
for  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  captain  ha'd 
several  things  of  great  value,  and  even  his  children 
had  gold  watches. 

This  greatly  alarmed  Booth,  and  still  more  when  the 
serjeant  reported  to  him,  from  Murphy,  that  all  these  i 


things  had  been  seen  in  his  possession  within  a  day 
last  past.  He  now  plainly  perceived,  as  he  thought, 
that  Murphy  himself,  or  one  of  his  emissaries,  had 
been  the  supposed  madman  ;  and  he  now  very  well 
accounted  to  himself,  in  his  own  mind,  for  all  that 
had  happened,  conceiving  that  the  design  was  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  his  effects,  and  to  try 
whether  it  was  worth  his  creditors'  while  to  plunder 
him  by  law. 

At  his  return  to  his  apartment  he  communicated 
what  he  had  heard  to  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  not 
disguising  his  apprehensions  of  the  enemy's  inten- 
tions ;  but  Mrs.  Ellison  endeavoured  to  laugh  him 
out  of  his  fears,  calling  him  faint-hearted,  and  as- 
suring him  he  might  depend  on  her  lawyer.  "  Till 
you  hear  from  him,"  said  she,  "  you  may  rest  en- 
tirely contented  ;  for,  take  my  word  for  it,  no  danger 
can  happen  to  you  of  which  you  will  not  be  timely 
apprised  by  him.  And  as  for  the  fellow  that  had 
the  impudence  to  come  into  your  room,  if  he  was 
sent  on  such  ati  errand  as  you  mention,  I  heartily 
wish  I  had  been  at  home  ;  I  would  have  secured 
him  safe  with  a  constable,  and  have  carried  him 
directly  before  justice  Thresher.  I  know  the  jus- 
tice is  an  enemy  to  bailiffs  on  his  own  account." 

This  heartening  speech  a  little  roused  the  courage 
of  Booth,  and  somewhat  comforted  Amelia,  though 
the  spirits  of  both  had  been  too  much  hurried  to 
suffer  them  either  to  give  or  receive  much  enter- 
tainment that  evening ;  which  Mrs.  Ellison  per- 
ceiving soon  took  her  leave,  and  left  this  unhappy 
couple  to  seek  relief  from  sleep,  that  powerful  friend 
to  the  distressed,  though,  like  other  powerful  friends, 
he  is  not  always  ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  those 
who  want  it  most. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  a  very  strange  incident. 

WHEN  the  husband  and  wife  were  alone  they  again 
talked  over  the  news  which  the  serjeant  had  brought ; 
on  which  occasion  Amelia  did  all  she  could  to  con- 
ceal her  own  fears,  and  to  quiet  those  of  her  hus- 
band. At  last  she  turned  the  conversation  on  ano- 
ther subject,  and  poor  Mrs.  Bennet  was  brought  on 
the  carpet.  "  I  should  be  sorry,"  cries  Amelia,  "  to 
find  I  had  conceived  an  affection  for  a  bad  woman  ; 
and  yet  I  begin  to  fear  Mrs.  Ellison  knows  some- 
thing of  her  more  than  she  cares  to  discover ;  why 
else  should  she  be  unwilling  to  be  seen  with  her  in 
public  t  Besides,  I  have  observed  that  Mrs.  Ellison 
hath  been  always  backward  to  introduce  her  to  me, 
nor  would  ever  bring  her  to  my  apartment,  though 
I  have  often  desired  her.  Nay,  she  hath  given  me 
frequent  hints  not  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance. 
What  do  you  think,  my  dear?  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  contract  an  intimacy  with  a  wicked  person." 
"  Xay,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  know  no  more 
of  her,  nor  indeed  hardly  so  much  as  yourself.  But 
this,  I  think,  that  if  Mrs.  Ellison  knows  any  reason 
why  she  should  not  have  introduced  Mrs."  Bennet 
into  your  company,  she  was  very  much  in  the  wrong 
in  introducing  her  into  it." 

In  discourses  of  this  kind  .they  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.  In  the  morning  Booth 
rose  early,  and,  going  down  stairs,  received  from 
little  Betty  a  sealed  note,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

Beware,  beware,  beware ; 

For  I  apprehend  a  dreadful  snare 

Is  laid  for  virtuous  innocence, 

Under  a  friend's  false  pretence. 

Booth  immediately  inquired  of  the  girl  who 
brought  this  note  1  and  was  told  it  came  by  a  chair- 
man, who,  having  delivered  it,  departed  without 
saying  a  word 
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He  was  extremely  staggered  at  what  he  read,  and 
presently  referred  the  advice  to  the  same  afl'air  on 
which  he  had  received  those  hints  from  Atkinson 
the  preceding  evening  ;  but  when  he  came  to  con- 
sider the  words  more  maturely  he  could  not  so  well 
reconcile  the  two  last  lines  of  this  poetical  epistle,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  with  any  danger  which  the  law 
gave  him  reason  to  apprehend.  Mr.  Murphy  and 
his  gang  could  not  well  be  said  to  attack  either  his 
innocence  or  virtue  ;  nor  did  they  attack  him  under 
any  colour  or  pretence  of  friendship. 

After  much  deliberation  on  this  matter  a  very 
strange  suspicion  came  into  his  head  ;  and  this  was, 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  Mrs.  Ellison.  He  had,  for 
some  time,  conceived  no  very  high  opinion  of  that 
good  gentlewoman,  and  he  now  began  to  suspect 
that  she  was  bribed  to  betray  him.  By  this  means 
he  thought  he  could  best  account  for  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  the  supposed  madman.  And  when  this 
conceit  once  had  birth  in  his  mind,  several  circum- 
stances nourished  and  improved  it.  Among  these 
were  her  jocose  behaviour  and  raillery  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  her  attempt  to  ridicule  his  fears  from  the 
message  which  the  serjeant  had  brought  him. 

This  suspicion  was  indeed  preposterous,  and  not 
at  all  warranted  by,  or  even  consistent  with,  the 
character  and  whole  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  but 
it  was  the  only  one  which  at  that  time  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind ;  and,  however  blamable  it  might 
be,  it  was  certainly  not  unnatural  in  him  to  enter- 
tain it ;  for  so  great  a  torment  is  anxiety  to  the 
human  njind,  that  we  always  endeavour  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  it  by  guesses,  however  doubtful  or 
uncertain  ;  on  all  which  occasions,  dislike  and 
hatred  are  the  surest  guides  to  lead  our  suspicion  to 
its  object. 

When  Amelia  rose  to  breakfast,  Booth  produced 
the  note  which  he  had  received,  saying,  "  My  dear, 
you  have  so  often  blamed  me  for  keeping  secrets 
from  you,  and  I  have  so  often,  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  secrets  of  this  kind  from  you  with  such  ill 
success,  that  I  think  I  shall  never  more  attempt  it." 
Amelia  read  the  letter  hastily,  and  seemed  not  a  little 
discomposed  ;  then,  turning  to  Booth  with  a  very  dis- 
consolate countenance,  she  said,  "  Sure  fortune  takes 
a  delight  in  terrifying  us !  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this  1"  Then,  fixing  her  eyes  attentively  on  the 
paper,  she  perused  it  for  some  time,  till  Booth  cried, 
"  How  is  it  possible,  my  Emily,  you  can  read  such 
stuff  patiently  \  the  verses  are  certainly  as  bad  as 
ever  were  written." — "  T  was  trying,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered she,  "  to  recollect  the  hand  ;  for  I  will  take 
my  oath  I  have  seen  it  before,  and  that  very  lately  ;" 
and  suddenly  she  cried  out,  with  great  emotion,  '*  I 
remember  it  perfectly  now  ;  it  is  Mrs.  Bennet's  hand. 
Mrs.  Ellison  showed  me  a  letter  from  her  but  a  day 
or  two  ago.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  hand,  and  I  am 
positive  it  is  hers." 

"  If  it  be  hers,"  cries  Booth,  "  what  can  she  pos- 
sibly mean  by  the  latter  part  of  her  caution  1  sure 
Mrs.  Ellison  hath  no  intention  to  betray  us." 

"  I  know  not  what  she  means,"  answered  Ame- 
lia, "  but  I  am  resolved  to  know  immediately,  for  I 
am  certain  of  the  hand.  By  the  greatest  luck  in  the 
world,  she  told  me  yesterday  where  her  lodgings 
were,  when  she  pressed  me  exceedingly  to  come 
and  see  her.  She  lives  but  a  very  few  doors  from 
us,  and  I  will  go  to  her  this  moment." 

Booth  made  not  the  least  objection  to  his  wife's 
design.  His  curiosity  was,  indeed,  as  great  as  hers, 
and  so  was  his  impatience  to  satisfy  it,  though  he 
mentioned  not  this  his  impatience  to  Amelia ;  and 
perhaps  it  had  been  well  for  him  if  he  had. 

Amelia,  therefore,  presently  equipped  herself  in 


her  walking  dress,  and,  leaving  her  children  to  the 
care  of  her  husband,  made  all  possible  haste  to  Mrs. 
Bennet's  lodgings. 

Amelia  waited  near  five  minutes  at  Mrs.  Bennet's 
door  before  any  one  came  to  open  it ;  at  length  a 
maid  servant  appeared,  who,  being  asked  if  Mrs. 
Bennet  was  at  home,  answered,  with  some  confusion 
in  her  countenance,  that  she  did  not  know  ;  "  but, 
madam,"  said  she,  "  if  you  will  send  up  your  name, 
I  will  go  and  see."  Amelia  then  told  her  name, 
and  the  wench,  after  staying  a  considerable  time, 
returned  and  acquainted  her  that  Mrs.  Bennet  was 
at  home.  She  was  then  ushered  into  a  parlour  and 
told  that  the  lady  would  wait  on  her  presently. 

In  this  parlour  Amelia  cooled  her  heels,  as  the 
phrase  is,  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  seemed, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  in  the  miserable  situation  of 
one  of  those  poor  wretches  who  make  their  morning 
visits  to  the  great  to  solicit  favours,  or  perhaps  to 
solicit  the  payment  of  a  debt,  for  both  are  alike 
treated  as  beggars,  and  the  latter  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  more  troublesome  beggars  of  the  two. 

During  her  stay  here,  Amelia  observed  the  house 
to  be  in  great  confusion  ;  a  great  bustle  was  heard 
above  stairs,  and  the  maid  ran  up  and  down  several 
times  in  a  great  hurry. 

At  length  Mrs.  Bennet  herself  came  in.  She 
was  greatly  disordered  in  her  looks,  and  had,  as  the 
women  call  it,  huddled  on  her  clothes  in  much 
haste  ;  for,  in  truth,  she  was  in  bed  when  Amelia 
first  came.  Of  this  fact  she  informed  her,  as  the 
only  apology  she  could  make  for  having  caused  her 
to  wait  so  long  for  her  company. 

Amelia  very  readily  accepted  her  apology,  but 
asked  her  with  a  smile,  if  these  early  hours  were 
usual  with  her1?  Mrs.  Bennet  turned  as  red  OP 
scarlet  at  the  question,  and  answered,  "No,  in- 
deed, dear  madam.  I  am  for  the  most  part  a  very 
early  riser  ;  but  I  happened  accidently  to  sit  up  very 
late  last  night.  I  am  sure  I  had  little  expectation  of 
your  intending  me  such  a  favour  this  morning." 

Amelia,  looking  very  stedfastly  at  her,  said,  "  Is 
it  possible,  madam,  you  should  think  such  a  note  as 
this  would  raise  no  curiosity  in  me  1"  She  then 
gave  her  the  note,  asking  her  if  she  did  know  the 
hand  1 

Mrs.  Bennet  appeared  in  the  utmost  surprise  and 
confusion  at  this  instant.  Indeed,  if  Amelia  had 
conceived  but  the  slightest  suspicion  before,  the  be- 
haviour of  the  lady  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
confirmation  to  her  of  the  truth.  She  waited  not, 
therefore,  for  an  answer,  which,  indeed,  the  other 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  give,  but  conjured  her  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  explain  to  her  the  meaninir 
of  so  extraordinary  an  act  of  friendship ;  "  for  so," 
said  she,  "  I  esteem  it,  being  convinced  you  must  have- 
sufficient  reason  for  the  warning  you  have  given  me." 

Mrs.  Bennet,  after  some  hesitation,  answered, 
"  I  need  not,  I  believe,  tell  you  how  much  I  am  sur- 
prised at  what  you  have  shown  me  ;  and  the  chief 
reason  of  my  surprise  is,  how  you  came  to  disemer 
my  hand.  Sure,  madam,  you  have  not  shown  it  to 
Mrs.  Ellison." 

Amelia  declared  she  had  not,  but  desired  she 
would  question  her  no  farther.  "What  signifies 
how  I  discovered  it,  since  your  hand  it  certainly  is  1" 

"  I  own  it  is,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  recovering  her 
spirits,  "  and  since  you  have  not  shown  it  to  that 
woman  I  am  satisfied.  I  begin  to  guess  now  whence 
you  might  have  your  information  ;  but  no  matter  ; 
I  wish  I  had  never  done  anything  of  which  I  ought 
to  be  more  ashamed.  No  one  can,  I  think,  j'l^lly 
accuse  me  of  a  crime  on  that  account ;  and  I  thank 
Heaven  my  shame  will  never  be  directed  by  the 
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false  opinion  of  the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong 
to  show  my  letter,  but  when  I  consider  all  circum- 
stances I  can  forgive  it." 

"  Since  you  have  guessed  the  truth,"  said  Ame- 
lia, "  I  am  not  obliged  to  deny  it.  She,  indeed, 
showed  me  your  letter,  but  I  am  sure  you  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  behaviour  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion 
was  highly  praiseworthy;  and  your  bearing  up  under 
such  afflictions  as  the  loss  of  a  husband  in  so  dread- 
ful a  situation  was  truly  great  and  heroical." 

"  So  Mrs.  Ellison  then  hath  shown  you  my  let- 
ter V  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  did  not  you  guess  it  yourself  1"  answered 
Amelia ;  "  otherwise  I  am  sure  I  have  betrayed  my 
honour  in  mentioning  it.  I  hope  you  have  not 
drawn  me  inadvertently  into  any  breach  of  my  pro- 
mise. Did  you  not  assert,  and  that  with  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  that  you  knew  she  had  shown  me 
your  letter,  and  that  you  was  not  angry  with  her  for 
so  doing?" 

"  I  am  so  confused,"  replied  Mrs.  Bennet,  "that 
T  scarce  know  what  I  say  ;  yes,  yes,  I  remember  I 
did  say  so — I  wish  I  had  no  greater  reason  to  be 
angry  with  her  than  that." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  cries  Amelia,  "do  not 
delay  my  request  any  longer ;  what  you  say  now 
greatly  increases  my  curiosity,  and  my  mind  will  be 
on  the  rack  till  you  discover  your  whole  meaning  ; 
for  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  something 
of  the  utmost  importance  was  the  purport  of  your 
message." 

"  Of  the  utmost  importance,  indeed,"  cries  Mrs. 
Bennet ;  "  at  least  you  will  own  my  apprehensions 
were  sufficiently  well  founded.  O  gracious  Heaven  ! 
how  happy  shall  I  think  myself  if  I  should  have 
proved  your  preservation !  I  will,  indeed,  explain 
my  meaning ;  but,  in  order  to  disclose  all  my  fears 
I  in  their  just  colours,  I  must  unfold  my  whole  his- 
tory to  you.  Can  you  have  patience,  madam,  to 
|  listen  to  the  story  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  women  !'* 

Amelia  assured  her  of  the  highest  attention,  and 
|  Mrs.  Bennet  soon  after  began  to  relate  what  is 

ritten  in  Ihe  seventh  book  of  this  history. 


BOOK  VII.— CHAPTER  I. 
A  Tery  short  chapter,  aud  consequently  requiring  no  preface. 
MRS.  BENNET   having  fastened  the  door,  and  both 
the   ladies  having  taken  their  places,   she   once  or 
twice  offered  to  speak,  when  passion  stopped  her 
utterance ;  and,  alter  a  minute's  silence,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.     Upon  which  Amelia,  express- 
Jig  the  utmost  tenderness  for  her,  as  well  by  her 
look  as  by  her  accent,    cried,  "  What  can  be  the 
reason,  dear  madam,  of  all  this  emotion  1"    "  O,  Mrs, 
Booth !"  answered  she,  "  I  find  I  have  undertaken 
-vhat  I  am  not  able  to  perform.     You  would  not 
onder  at  my  emotion  if  you  knew  you  had  an  adul- 
ess  and  a  murderer  now  standing  before  you." 
Amelia  turned  pale  as  death  at  these  words,  which 
*Irs.  Bennet  observing,  collected  all  the  force  she 
as  able,  and,   a  little  composing  her  countenance, 
•ied,  "  I  see,  madam,   I   have   terrified  you  with 
uch  dreadful  words ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
e  guilty  of  these  crimes  in  the  blackest  degree." 
Guilty  !"  cries  Amelia.     "  O  Heavens  !"     «°I  be- 
eve,   indeed,  your  candour,"  continued  Mrs.  Ben- 
et,  "will  be  readier  to  acquit  me  than  I  am  to 
quit  myself.     Indiscretion,  at  least,   the  highest, 
ost  unpardonable  indiscretion,    I   shall  always  lav 
>  my  own  charge  :  and,  when  I  reflect  on  the  fatal 
^sequences,  I  can  never,   never,  forgive  myself." 
ere  she  again  began  to  lament  in  so  bitter  a  man- 


ner, that  Amelia  endeavoured,  as  much  as  she  could 
(for  she  was  herself  greatly  shocked),  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her  ;  telling  her  that,  if  indiscretion  was  her 
highest  crime,  the  unhappy  consequences  made  her 
rather  an  unfortunate  than  a  guilty  person  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  saying, — "  Indeed,  madam,  you  have 
raised  my  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I  beg 
you  will  proceed  with  your  story." 

Mrs.  Bennet-then  seemed  a  second  time  going  to 
begin  her  relation,  when  she  cried  out,  "  I  would, 
if  possible,  tire  you  with  no  more  of  my  unfortunate 
life  than  just  with  that  part  which  leads  to  a  cata- 
strophe in  which  I  think  you  may  yourself  be  inte- 
rested ;  but  I  protest  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  begin." 

"  Begin  wherever  you  please,  dear  madam,"  cries 
Amelia  ;  "  but  I  beg  you  will  consider  my  impa- 
tience." "  I  do  consider  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Ben- 
net  ;  "  and  therefore  would  begin  with  that  part  of 
my  story  which  leads  directly  to  what  concerns  your- 
self;  for  how,  indeed,  should  my  life  produce  any- 
thing worthy  your  notice  1"  "Do  not  say  so, 
madam,"  cries  Amelia  ;  "  I  assure  you  I  have  long 
suspected  there  were  some  very  remarkable  incidents 
in  your  life,  and  have  only  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  impart  to  you  my  desire  of  hearing  them  :  I  beg, 
therefore,  you  would  make  no  more  apologies."  "  I 
will  not,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  "and  yet  I 
would  avoid  anything  trivial ;  though,  indeed,  in 
stories  of  distress,  especially  where  love  is  concerned, 
many  little  incidents  may  appear  trivial  to  those  who 
have  never  felt  the  passion,  which,  to  delicate  minds, 
are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole."  "  Nay, 
but,  dear  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  this  is  all  pre- 
face." 

"  Well,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  will 
consider  your  impatience."  She  then  rallied  all  hei 
spirits  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  and  began  as 
is  written  in  the  next  chapter. 

And  here  possibly  the  reader  will  blame  Mrs. 
Beunet  for  taking  her  story  so  far  back,  and  relating 
so  much  of  her  life  in  which  Amelia  had  no  concern  ; 
but,  in  truth,  she  was  desirous  of  inculcating  a  good 
opinion  of  herself,  from  recounting  those  transactions 
where  her  conduct  was  unexceptionable,  before  she 
came  to  the  more  dangerous  and  suspicious  part  of 
her  character.  This  I  really  suppose  to  have  been 
her  intention ;  for  to  sacrifice  the  time  and  patience 
of  Amelia  at  such  a  season  to  the  mere  love  of  talk- 
ing of  herself  would  have  been  as  unpardonable  in 
her  as  the  bearing  it  was  in  Amelia  a  proof  of  the 
most  perfect  good  breeding. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  beginning  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  history. 
"  I  WAS  the  younger  of  two  daughters  of  a  cleisry- 
man  in  Essex  ;  of  one  in  whose  praise  if  I  should 
indulge  my  fond  heart  in  speaking,  I  think  my  in- 
vention could  not  outgo  the  reality.  He  was  indeed 
well  worthy  of  the  cloth  he  wore ;  and  that,  I  think, 
is  the  highest  character  a  man  can  obtain. 

"  During  the  first  part  of  my  life,  even  till  I  reached 
my  sixteenth  year,  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  relate 
to  you.  All  was  one  long  serene  day,  in  looking 
back  upon  which,  as  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  a 
calm  sea,  no  object  arises  to  my  view.  All  appears 
one  scene  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 

"  On  the  day,  then,  when  I  became  sixteen  years 
old,  must  I  begin  my  history ;  for  on  that  day  I  first 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

"  My  father,  besides  those  prescribed  by  our  reli- 
gion, kept  five  festivals  every  year.  These  were  on 
his  wedding-day,  and  on  the  birth-day  of  each  of  his 
little  family ;  on  these  occasions  he  used  to  invite 
two  or  three  neighbours  to  his  house,  and  to  indulge 
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himself,  as  he  said,  in  great  excess  ;  for  so  he  called 
drinking  a  pint  of  very  small  punch;  and,  indeed,  it 
might  appear  excess  to  one  who  on  other  days  rarely 
tasted  any  liquor  stronger  than  small  beer. 

"  Upon  my  unfortunate  birth -day,  then,  when  we 
were  all  in  a  high  degree  of  mirth,  my  mother  hav- 
ing left  the  room  after  dinner,  and  staying  away 
pretty  long,  my  father  sent  me  to  see  for  her.  I  went 
according  to  his  orders ;  but,  though  I  searched  the 
whole  house,  and  called  after  her  without  doors,  I 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  her.  I  was  a  little  alarmed 
at  this  (though  far  from  suspecting  any  great  mis- 
chief had  befallen  her),  and  ran  back  to  acquaint 
my  father,  who  answered  coolly  (for  he  was  a  man 
of  the  calmest  temper),  '  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  sup- 
pose she  is  not  gone  far,  and  will  be  here  immedi- 
ately.' Half  an  hour  or  more  passed  after  this, 
when,  she  not  returning,  my  father  himself  expressed 
some  surprise  at  her  stay  ;  declaring  it  must  be 
some  matter  of  importance  which  could  detain  her 
at  that  time  from  her  company.  His  surprise  now 
increased  every  minute,  and  he  began  to  grow  un- 
easy, and  to  show  sufficient  symptoms  in  his  coun- 
tenance of  what  he  felt  within.  He  then  despatched 
the  servant-maid  to  inquire  after  her  mistress  in  the 
parish,  but  waited  not  her  return ;  for  she  was 
scarce  gone  out  of  doors  before  he  begged  leave  of 
his  guests  to  go  himself  on  the  same  errand.  The 
company  now  all  broke  up,  and  attended  my  father, 
all  endeavouring  to  give  him  hopes  that  no  mischief 
had  happened.  They  searched  the  whole  parish, 
but  in  vain ;  they  could  neither  see  my  mother,  nor 
hear  any  news  of  her.  My  father  returned  home  in 
a  state  little  short  of  distraction.  His  friends  in 
vain  attempted  to  administer  either  advice  or  com- 
fort ;  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor  in  the  most  bitter 
agonies  of  despair. 

"Whilst  he  lay  in  this  condition,  my  sister  and 
myself  lying  by  him,  all  equally,  I  believe,  and  com- 
pletely miserable,  our  old  servant-maid  came  into 
the  room,  and  cried  out,  her  mind  misgave  her  that 
she  knew  where  her  mistress  was.  Upon  these 
words,  my  father  sprung  from  the  floor,  and  asked 
her  eagerly,  where  t  But  oh  !  Mrs.  Booth,  how  can 
I  describe  the  particulars  of  a  scene  to  you,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  chills  my  blood  with  horror, 
and  which  the  agonies  of  my  mind,  when  it  passed, 
made  all  a  scene  of  confusion !  the  fact  then  in 
short  was  this  :  my  mother,  who  was  a  most  indul- 
gent mistress  to  one  servant,  which  was  all  we  kept, 
was  unwilling,  I  suppose,  to  disturb  her  at  her 
dinner,  and  therefore  went  herself  to  fill  her  tea- 
kettle at  a  well,  into  which,  stretching  herself  too 
far,  as  we  imagine,  the  water  then  being  very  low, 
she  fell  with  the  tea-kettle  in  her  hand.  The  miss- 
ing this  gave  the  poor  old  wretch  the  first  hint  of 
her  suspicion,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found 
to  be  too  well  grounded. 

"  What  we  all  suffered  on  this  occasion  may  more 

easily  be  felt  than  described." "  It  may  indeed," 

answered  Amelia,  "  and  I  am  so  sensible  of  it,  that, 
unless  you  have  a  mind  to  see  me  faint  before  your 
face,  I  beg  you  will  order  me  something ;  a  glass  of 
water,  if  you  please."  Mrs.  Bennet  immediately 
complied  with  her  friend's  request;  a  glass  of  water 
was  brought,  and  some  hartshorn  drops  infused  into 
it ;  which  Amelia  having  drank  oft',  declared  she 
found  herself  much  better;  and  then  Mrs.  Bennet 
proceeded  thus  : — 

"  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  scene  which  I  see  hath 
already  so  much  affected  your  tender  heart,  and 
which  is  as  disagreeable  to  me  to  relate  as  it  ran  be 
to  you  to  hear.  I  will  therefore  only  mention  to 
you  the  behaviour  of  my  father  on  this  occasion, 


which  was  indeed  becoming  a  philosopher  and  a 
Christian  divine.  On  the  day  after  my  mother's 
funeral  he  sent  for  my  sister  and  myself  into  his 
room,  where,  after  many  caresses  and  every  de- 
monstration of  fatherly  tenderness  as  well  in  silence 
as  in  words,  he  began  to  exhort  us  to  bear  with 
patience  the  great  calamity  that  had  befallen  us ; 
saying,  '  That  as  every  human  accident,  how  terri- 
ble soever,  must  happen  to  us  by  divine  permission 
at  least,  a  due  sense  of  our  duty  to  our  great  Creator 
must  teach  us  an  absolute  submission  to  his  will. 
Not  only  religion,  but  common  sense,  must  teach  us 
this ;  for  oh !  my  dear  children,'  cries  he,  '  how 
vain  is  all  resistance,  all  repining !  could  tears  wash 
back  again  my  angel  from  the  grave,  I  should  drain 
all  the  juices  of  my  body  through  my  eyes  ;  but  oh, 
could  we  fill  up  that  cursed  well  with  our  tears,  how 
fruitless  would  be  all  our  sorrow!' — I  think  I  repeat 
you  his  very  words ;  for  the  impression  they  made 
on  me  is  never  to  be  obliterated.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comfort  us  with  ths  cheerful  thought  that 
the  loss  was  entirely  our  own,  and  that  my  mother 
was  greatly  a  gainer  by  the  accident  which  we 
lamented.  '  I  have  a  wife,'  cries  he,  '  my  children, 
and  you  have  a  mother,  now  amongst  the  heavenly 
choir;  how  selfish  therefore  is  all  our  grief!  how 
cruel  to  her  are  all  our  wishes !'  In  this  manner  he 
talked  to  us  near  half  an  hour,  though  I  must  frankly 
own  to  you  his  arguments  had  not  the  immediate 
good  effect  on  us  which  they  deserved,  for  we  re- 
tired from  him  very  little  the  better  for  his  exhorta- 
tions ;  however,  they  became  every  day  more  and 
more  forcible  upon  our  recollection ;  indeed,  they 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  his  example ;  for  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  he  practised  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught.  From  this  day  he  never 
mentioned  my  mother  more,  and  soon  after  recovered 
his  usual  cheerfulness  in  public ;  though  I  have  rea-  ] 
son  to  think  he  paid  many  a  bitter  sigh  in  private  to  .1 
that  remembrance  which  neither  philosophy  nor  t. 
Christianity  could  expunge. 

"  My  father's  advice,  enforced  by  his  example, 
together  with  the  kindness  of  some  of  our  friends, 
assisted  by  that  ablest  of  all  the  mental  physicians, 
Time,  in  a  few  months  pretty  well  restored  my 
tranquillity,  when  fortune  made  a  second  attack 
on  my  quiet.  My  sister,  whom  I  dearly  loveii,  and 
who  as  warmly  returned  my  affection,  had  fallen 
into  an  ill  state  of  health  some  time  before  the  fatal 
accident  which  I  have  related.  She  was  indeed  at 
that  time  so  much  better,  that  we  had  great  hopes 
of  her  perfect  recovery  ;  but  the  disorders  of  her 
mind  on  that  dreadful  occasion  so  affected  her  body, 
that  she  presently  relapsed  to  her  former  declin- 
ing state,  and  thence  grew  continually  worse  and 
worse,  till,  after  a  decay  of  "near  seven  months,  she 
followed  my  poor  mother  to  the  grave. 

"  I  will  not  tire  you,  dear  madam,  with  repeti- 
tious of  grief ;  I  will  only  mention  two  observations 
which  have  occurred  to  me  from  reflections  on  the 
two  losses  I  have  mentioned.  The  first  is,  thai  a 
mind  once  violently  hurt  grows,  as  it  were,  callous 
to  any  future  impressions  of  grief,  and  is  IU-UT  ca- 
pable of  feeling  the  same  pangs  a  second  time.  The 
other  observation  is,  that  the  arrows  of  fortune,  at 
well  as  all  others,  derive  their  force  from  the  velocity 
with  which  they  are  discharged  ;  for,  when  they  ap- 
proach you  by  slow  and  perceptible  degrees,  they 
have  but  very  little  power  to  do  you  mischief. 

"The  truth  of  these  observations  I  experienced, 
not  only  in  my  own  heart,  but  iu  the  behaviour  of 
my  father,  whose  philosophy  seemed  to  gain  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  this  latter  calamity. 

"  Our  family  was  now  reduced  to  two ;  and  mj 
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!  father  grew  extremely  fond  of  me,  as  if  he  had  now 
conferred  an  entire  stock  of  affection  on.  me,  that 
had  before  been  divided.  His  words,  indeed,  testi- 
fied no  less,  for  he  daily  called  me  his  only  darling, 
his  whole  comfort,  his  all.  He  committed  the  whole 
charge  of  his  house  to  my  care,  and  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  little  houskeeper,  an  appellation  of  which 
I  was  then  as  proud  as  any  minister  of  state  can  be 
of  his  titles.  But,  though  I  was  very  industrious  in 
the  discharge  of  my  occupation,  I  did  not,  however, 
neglect  my  studies,  in  which  I  had  made  so  great  a 
proficiency,  that  I  was  become  a  pretty  good  mis- 
tress of  the  Latin  language,  and  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  Greek.  I  believe,  madam,  I  have 
formerly  acquainted  you,  that  learning  was  the  chief 
estate  I  inherited  of  my  father,  in  which  he  had 
instructed  me  from  my  earliest  youth. 

"  The  kindness  of  this  good  man  had  at  length 
wiped  off  the  remembrance  of  all  losses  ;  and  I  dur- 
ing two  years  led  a  life  of  great  tranquillity,  I  think 
I  might  almost  say  of  perfect  happiness. 

"  I  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age, 
when  my  father's  good  fortune  removed  us  from  the 
county  of  Essex  into  Hampshire,  where  a  living 
was  conferred  on  him  by  one  of  his  old  school- 
fellows, of  twice  the  value  of  what  he  was  before 
possessed  of. 

"  His  predecessor  in  this  new  living  had  died  in 
very  indifferent  circumstances,  and  had  left  behind 
him  a  widow  with  two  small  children.  My  father, 
therefore,  who,  with  great  economy,  had  a  most 
generous  soul,  bought  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
parsonage-house  at  a  very  high  price  ;  some  of  it, 
indeed,  he  would  have  wanted  ;  for,  though  our  little 
habitation  in  Essex  was  most  completely  furnished, 
yet  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  that 
house  in  which  he  was  now  to  dwell. 

"  His  motive,  however,  to  the  purchase  was,  I  am 
convinced,  solely  generosity  ;  which  appeared  suffi- 
ciently by  the  price  he  gave,  and  may  be  farther  en- 
forced by  the  kindness  he  showed  the  widow  in 
another  instance  ;  for  he  assigned  her  an  apartment 
for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  little  family,  which, 
he  told  her  she  was  welcome  to  enjoy  as  long  -as  it 
suited  her  convenience. 

"  As  this  widow  was  very  young,  and  generally 
thought  to  be  tolerably  pretty,  though  I  own  she  had 
a  cast  with  her  eyes  which  I  never  liked,  my  father, 
you  may  suppose,  acted  from  a  less  noble  principle 
than  I  have  hinted  ;  but  I  must  injustice  acquit  him, 
for  these  kind  offers  were  made  her  before  ever  he 
had  seen  her  face  ;  and  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
think  that,  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  seen  her, 
he  beheld  her  with  much  indifference. 

",  This  act  of  ray  father's  gave  me,  when  I  first  heard 
it,  great  satisfaction ;  for  I  may  at  least,  with  the  mo- 
desty of  the  ancient  philosophers,  call  myself  a  lover  of 
generosity  ;  but  when  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
widow  I  was  still  more  delighted  with  what  my 
father  had  done  ;  for,  though  I  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  thought  her  a  consummate  beauty,  I  must 
allow  that  she  was  very  fully  possessed  of  the  power 
of  making  herself  agreeable ;  and  this  power  she 
exerted  with  so  much  success,  with  such  indefatigable 
industry  to  oblige,  that  within  three  months  I  be- 
came in  the  highest  manner  pleased  with  my  new 
acquaintance,  and  had  contracted  the  most  sincere 
friendship  for  her. 

"  But,  if  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  widow,  my  fa- 
ther was  by  this  time  enamoured  of  her.  She  had, 
indeed,  by  the  most  artful  conduct  in  the  world,  so 
insinuated  herself  into  his  favour,  so  entirely  infa- 
tuated him  that  he  never  showed  the  least  marks  of 


cheerfulness  in  her  absence,  and  cculd,  in  truth, 
scarce  bear  that  she  should  be  out  of  his  sight. 

"  She  had  managed  this  matter  so  well  (O,  she  is 
the  most  artful  of  women '.)  that  my  father's  heart 
was  gone  before  I  ever  suspected  it  was  in  danger. 
The  discovery  you  may  easily  believe,  madam,  was 
not  pleasing.  The  name  of  a  mother-in-law  sounded 
dreadful  in  my  ears  ;  nor  could  I  bear  the  thought 
of  parting  again  with  a  share  in  those  dear  affections, 
of  which  I  had  purchased  the  whole  by  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  mother  and  sister. 

"  In  the  first  hurry  and  disorder  of  my  mind  on 
this  occasion  I  committed  a  crime  of  the  highest 
kind  against  all  the  laws  of  prudence  and  discre- 
tion. I  took  the  young  lady  herself  very  roundly 
to  task,  treated  her  designs  on  my  father  as  little 
better  than  a  design  to  commit  a  theft,  and  in  my 
passion,  I  believe,  said  she  might  be  ashamed  to 
think  of  marrying  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father ;  for  so  in  reality  he  almost  was. 

"  The  lady  on  this  occasion  acted  finely  the  part 
of  an  hypocrite.  She  affected  to  be  highly  affronted 
at  my  unjust  suspicions,  as  she  called  them ;  and 
proceeded  to  such  asseverations  of  her  innocence, 
that  she  almost  brought  me  to  discredit  the  evidence 
of  my  own  eyes  and  ears. 

"  My  father,  however,  acted  much  more  honestly, 
for  he  fell  the  next  day  into  a  more  violent  passion 
with  me  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  in  before,  and 
asked  me  whether  I  intended  to  return  his  paternal 
fondness  by  assuming  the  right  of  controlling  his 
inclinations  t  with  more  of  the  like  kind,  which 
fully  convinced  me  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  lady,  and  how  little  I  had  injured  her  in  my 
suspicions. 

"  Hitherto,  I  frankly  own,  my  aversion  to  this 
match  had  been  principally  on  my  own  account ; 
for  I  had  no  ill  opinion  of  the  woman,  though  I 
thought  neither  her  circumstances  nor  my  father's 
age  promised  any  kind  of  felicity  from  such  an  union  ; 
but  now  I  learned  some  particulars,  which,  had  not 
our  quarrel  become  public  in  the  parish,  I  should 
perhaps  have  never  known.  In  short,  I  was  in- 
formed that  this  gentle  obliging  creature,  as  she  had 
at  first  appeared  to  me,  had  the  spirit  of  a  tigress, 
and  was  by  many  believed  to  have  broken  the  heart 
of  her  first  husband. 

"  The  truth  of  this  matter  being  confirmed  to  me 
upon  examination,  I  resolved  not  to  suppress  it.  On 
this  occasion  fortune  seemed  to  favour  me,  by  giving 
me  a  speedy  opportunity  of  seeing  my  father  alone 
and  in  good  humour.  He  now  first  began  to  open 
his  intended  •  marriage,  telling  me  that  he  had  for- 
merly had  some  religious  objections  to  bigamy,  but 
he  had  very  fully  considered  the  matter,  and  had 
satisfied  himself  of  its  legality.  He  then  faithfully 
promised  me  that  no  second  marriage  should  iu  the 
least  impair  his  affection  for  me  ;  and  concluded 
with  the  highest  eulogiums  on  the  goodness  of  the 
widow,  protesting  that  it  was  her  virtues  and  not  her 
person  with  which  he  was  enamoured. 

"  I  now  fell  upon  my  knees  before  him,  and,  bath- 
ing his  hand  in  my  tears,  which  flowed  very  plenti- 
fully from  my  eyes,  acquainted  him  with  all  I  had 
heard,  and  was  so  very  imprudent,  I  might  almost 
say  so  cruel,  to  disclose  the  author  of  my  information. 

"  My  father  heard  me  without  any  indication  of 
passion,  and  answered  coldly,  that  if  there  was  any 
proof  of  such  facts  he  should  decline  any  farther 
thoughts  of  this  match :  '  But,  child,'  said  he, '  though 
I  am  far  from  suspecting  the  truth  of  what  you  tell 
me,  as  far  as  regards  your  knowledge,  yet  you  know 
the  inclination  of  the  world  to  slander.'  However, 
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before  we  parted  he  promised  to  make  a  proper  in- 
quiry into  what  I  had  told  him. — But  I  ask  your 
pardon,  dear  madam,  I  am  running  minutely  into 
those  particulars  of  my  life  in  which  you  have  not 
the  least  concern." 

Amelia  stopped  her  friend  short  in  her  apology ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  she  thought  her  impertinent 
enough,  yet  (such  was  her  good  breeding)  she  gave 
her  many  assurances  of  a  curiosity  to  know  every 
incident  of  her  life  which  she  could  remember  ;  after 
which  Mrs.  Bennet  proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Continuation  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  story. 

"  I  THINK,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  told  you 
my  father  promised  me  to  inquire  farther  into  the 
affair,  but  he  had  hardly  time  to  keep  his  word  ;  for 
we  separated  pretty  late  in  the  evening  and  early  the 
next  morning  he  was  married  to  the  widow. 

"  But,  though  he  gave  no  credit  to  my  informa- 
tion, I  had  sufficient  reason  to  think  he  did  not 
forget  it,  by  the  resentment  which  he  soon  disco- 
vered to  both  the  persons  whom  I  had  named  as  my 
informers. 

"  Nor  was  it  long  before  I  had  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  my  father's  new  wife  was  pefectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  good  opinion  I  had  of  her,  not 
only  from  her  usage  of  me,  but  from  certain  hints 
which  she  threw  forth  with  an  air  of  triumph.  One 
day,  particularly,  I  remember  she  said  to  my  father, 
upon  his  mentioning  his  age,  '  O,  my  dear !  I  hope 
you  have  many  years  yet  to  live !  unless,  indeed,  I 
should  be  so  cruel  as  to  break  your  heart.'  She 
spoke  these  words  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
accompanied  them  with  a  sneer  in  which  the  highest 
malice  was  visible,  under  a  thin  covering  of  affected 
pleasantry. 

"  I  will  not  entertain  you,  madam,  with  anything 
so  common  as  the  cruel  usage  of  a  step-mother  ;  nor 
of  what  affected  me  much  more,  the  unkind  behavi- 
our of  a  father  under  such  an  influence.  It  shall 
suffice  only  to  tell  you  that  I  had  the  mortification 
to  perceive  the  gradual  and  daily  decrease  of  my 
father's  affection.  His  smiles  were  converted  into 
frowns  ;  the  tender  appellations  of  child  and  dear 
were  exchanged  (or  plain  Molly,  that  girl,  that  crea- 
ture, and  sometimes  much  harder  names.  I  was  at 
first  turned  all  at  once  into  a  cipher,  and  at  last  seemed 
to  be  considered  as  a  nuisance  in  the  family. 

"  Thus  altered  was  the  man  of  whom  I  gave  you 
such  a  character  at  the  entrance  of  my  story ;  but, 
alas  !  he  no  longer  acted  from  his  own  excellent  dis- 
position, but  was  in  everything  governed  and  di- 
rected by  my  mother-in-law.  In  fact,  whenever 
there  is  great  disparity  of  years  between  husband 
and  wife,  the  younger  is,  I  believe,  always  possessed  of 
absolute  power  over  the  elder  ;  for  superstition  itself 
is  a  less  firm  support  of  absolute  power  than  dotage. 

"  But,  though  his  wife  was  so  entirely  mistress  of 
my  father's  will  that  she  could  make  him  use  me 
ill,  she  could  not  so  perfectly  subdue  his  understand- 
ing as  to  prevent  him  from  being  conscious  of  such 
ill-usage  ;  and  from  this  consciousness,  he  began  in- 
veterately  to  hate  me.  Of  this  hatred  he  gave  me 
numberless  instances,  and  I  protest  to  you  1  know 
not  any  other  reason  for  it  than  what  I  have  as- 
signed ;  and  the  cause,  as  experience  hath  convinced 
me,  is  adequate  to  the  effect. 

"  While  I  was  in  this  wretched  situation,  my  father's 
unkindness  having  almost  broken  my  heart,  he  came 
one  day  into  my  room  with  more  anger  in  his  coun- 
tenance than  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  after  bitterly  up- 
braiding me  with  my  und  utiful  behaviour  both  to  him- 
self and  his  worthy  consort,  he  bid  me  pack  up  my 


alls,  and  immediately  prepare  to  quit  his  house  ;  at 
the  same  time  gave  me  a  letter,  and  told  me  that 
would  acquaint  me  where  I  might  find  a  home  ;  add- 
ing that  he  doubted  not  but  I  expected,  and  had 
indeed  solicited,  the  invitation  ;  and  left  me  with  a 
declaration  that  he  would  have  no  spies  in  bis 
family. 

"  The  letter,  I  found  on  opening  it,  was  from  my 
father's  own  sister ;  but  before  I  mention  the  con- 
tents I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  her  character, 
as  it  was  somewhat  particular.  Her  personal  charms 
were  not  great ;  for  she  was  very  tall,  very  thin,  and 
very  homely.  Of  the  defect  of  her  beauty  she  was, 
perhaps,  sensible ;  her  vanity,  therefore,  retreated 
into  her  mind,  where  there  is  no  looking-glass,  and 
consequently  where  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with 
discovering  almost  whatever  beauties  we  please. 
This  is  an  encouraging  circumstance  ;  and  yet  I 
have  observed,  dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that  few  women 
ever  seek  these  comforts  from  within  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  despair  of  finding  any  food  for  their 
vanity  from  without.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  first 
wish  of  our  whole  sex  is  to  be  handsome." 

Here  both  the  ladies  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  glass, 
and  both  smiled. 

"  My  aunt,  however,"  continued  Mrs.  Bennet, 
"  from  despair  of  gaining  any  applause  this  way, 
had  applied  herself  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
her  understanding,  and  had  improved  this  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  at  the  age  of  fifty,  at  which  she  was  now 
arrived,  she  had  contracted  a  hearty  contempt  for 
much  the  greater  part  of  both  sexes  ;  for  the  wo- 
men, as  being  idiots,  and  for  the  men,  as  the  ad- 
mirers of  idiots.  That  word,  and  fool,  were  almost 
constantly  in  her  mouth,  and  were  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  among  all  her  acquaintance. 

"  This  lady  had  spent  one  day  only  at  my  father's 
house  in  near  two  years ;  it  was  about  a  month 
before  his  second  marriage.  At  her  departure  she 
took  occasion  to  whisper  me  her  opinion  of  the 
widow,  whom  she  called  a  pretty  idiot,  and  won- 
dered how  her  brother  could  bear  such  company 
under  his  roof;  for  neither  she  nor  I  had  at  that 
time  any  suspicion  of  what  afterwards  happened. 

"  The  letter  which  my  father  had  just  received, 
and  which  was  the  first  she  had  sent  him  since  his 
marriage,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  should  be 
unjust  if  I  blamed  him  for  being  offended ;  fool 
and  idiot  were  both  plentifully  bestowed  in  it  as 
well  on  himself  as  on  his  wife.  But  what,  perhaps, 
had  principally  offended  him  was  that  part  which 
related  to  me  ;  for,  after  much  panegyric  on  my  un- 
derstanding, and  saying  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a 
daughter,  she  considered  his  match  not  only  as  the 
highest  indiscretion  as  it  related  to  himself,  but  as 
a  downright  act  of  injustice  to  me.  One  expression 
in  it  I  shall  never  forget.  '  You  have  placed.' 
said  she,  '  a  woman  above  your  daughter,  who,  in 
understanding,  the  only  valuable  gift  of  nature,  is 
the  lowest  in  the  whole  class  of  pretty  idiots.' 
After  much  more  of  this  kind,  it  concluded  with 
inviting  me  to  her  house. 

"  I  can  truly  say  that  when  I  had  read  the  letter 
I  entirely  forgave  my  father's  suspicion  that  I  had 
made  some  complaints  to  my  aunt  of  his  behaviour; 
for,  though  I  was  indeed  innocent,  there  was  surely 
colour  enough  to  suspect  the  contrary. 

"  Though  I  had  never  been  greatly  attached  to 
my  aunt,  nor  indeed  had  she  formerly  given  me 
any  reason  for  such  an  attachment,  yet  I  was  well 
enough  pleased  with  her  present  invitation.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  led  so  wretched  a  life  whore  I  then 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  a  gainer  by 
any  exchange. 
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"  I  could  not,  however,  bear  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  my  father  with  an  impression  on  his  mind 
against  me  which  I  did  not  deserve.  I  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  remove  all  his  suspicion  of  my  having 
complained  to  mv  aunt  by  the  most  earnest  asseve- 
ratioas  of  my  innocence ;  but  they  were  all  to  no 
purpose.  All  my  tears,  all  my  vows,  and  all  my 
entreaties  were  fruitless.  My  new  mother,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  my  advocate  ;  but  she  acted  her  part 
very  poorly,  and,  far  from  counterfeiting  any  desire 
of  succeeding  in  my  suit,  she  could  not  conceal  the 
excessive  joy  which  she  felt  on  the  occasion. 

"  "Well,  madam,  the  next  day  I  departed  for  my 
aunt's,  where,  after  a  long  journey  of  forty  miles, 
I  arrived,  without  having  once  broke  my  fast  on 
the  road ;  for  grief  is  as  capable  as  food  of  filling 
the  stomach,  and  I  had  too  much  of  the  former  to 
admit  any  of  the  latter.  The  fatigue  of  my  journey, 
and  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  joined  to  my  fasting, 
so  overpowered  my  spirits,  that  when  I  was  taken 
from  my  horse  I  immediately  fainted  away  in  the 
arms  of  the  man  who  helped  me  from  my  saddle. 
My  aunt  expressed  great  astonishment  at  seeing  me 
in  this  condition,  with  my  eyes  almost  swollen  out 
of  my  head  with  tears  ;  but  my  father's  letter,  which 
[  delivered  her  soon  after  I  came  to  myself,  pretty 
well,  I  believe,  cured  her  surprise.  She  often  smiled 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  anger  while  she  was 
reading  it ;  and,  having  pronounced  her  brother  to 
be  a  fool,  she  turned  to  me,  and,  with  as  much  affa- 
bility as  possible  (for  she  is  no  great  mistress  of 
affability),  said,  '  Don't  be  uneasy,  dear  Molly,  for 
rou  are  come  to  the  house  of  a  friend — of  one  who 
lath  sense  enough  to  discern  the  author  of  all  the 
mischief:  depend  upon  it,  child,  I  will,  ere  long, 
make  some  people  ashamed  of  their  folly.'  This 
tind  reception  gave  me  some  comfort,  my  aunt 
assuring  me  that  she  would  convince  him  how  un- 
ustly  he  had  accused  me  of  having  made  any  com- 
jlaints  to  her.  A  paper  war  was  now  begun  be- 
ween  these  two,  which  not  only  fixed  an  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  between  them,  but  confirmed  my 
ather's  displeasure  against  me  ;  and,  in  the  end,  I 
believe,  did  me  no  service  with  my  aunt;  for  I  was 
considered  by  both  as  the  cause  of  their  dissension, 
chough,  in  fact,  my  stepmother,  who  very  well  knew 
;he  affection  my  aunt  had  for  her,  had  long  since 
lone  her  business  with  my  father;  and  as  for  mv 
aunt's  affection  towards  him,  it  had  been  abating 
jeveral  years,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  did  not 
pay  sufficient  deference  to  her  understanding. 

"  I  had  lived  about  half  a  year  with  my  aunt 
when  I  heard  of  my  stepmother's  being  delivered  of 
i  boy,  and  the  great  joy  my  father  expressed  on  that 
occasion ;  but,  poor  man,  he  lived  not  long  to  enjoy 
lis  happiness  ;  for  within  a  month  afterwards  I  had 
:he  melancholy  news  of  his  death. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  disobligations  I  had 
ately  received  from  him,  I  was  sincerely  afflicted 
it  my  loss  of  him.  All  his  kindness  to  me  in  my 
nfancy,  all  his  kindness  to  me  while  I  was  growing 
ip,  recurred  to  my  memory,  raised  a  thousand  ten- 
der, melancholy  ideas,  and  totally  obliterated  all 
noughts  of  his  latter  behaviour,  for  which  I  made 
Jso  every  allowance  and  every  excuse  in  my  power. 

"  But  what  may  perhaps  appear  more  extraordi- 
iary,  my  aunt  began  soon  to  speak  of  him  with 
oncern.  She  said  he  had  some  understanding 
ormerly,  though  his  passion  for  that  vile  woman 
lad,  in  a  great  measure,  obscured  it ;  and  one  day, 
rhen  she  was  in  an  ill-humour  with  me,  she  had 
he  cruelty  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  she  had  never 
uai  relied  with  her  brother  if  it  had  not  been  on 
ay  account. 


"  My  father,  during  his  life,  had  allowed  my  aunt 
very  handsomely  for  my  board  ;  for  generosity  was 
too  deeply  riveted  in  his  nature  to  be  plucked  out 
by  all  the  power  of  his  wife.  So  far,  however,  she 
prevailed,  that,  though  he  died  possessed  of  upwards 
of  2000/.  he  left  me  no  more  than  lOOf.,  which,  as 
he  expressed  in  his  will,  was  to  set  me  up  in  some 
business,  if  I  had  the  grace  to  take  to  any. 

"  Hitherto  my  aunt  had  in  general  treated  me 
with  some  degree  of  affection ;  but  her  behaviour 
began  now  to  be  changed.  She  soon  took  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  me  to  understand  that  her  for- 
tune was  insufficient  to  keep  me ;  and,  as  I  could 
not  live  on  the  interest  of  my  own,  it  was  high  time 
for  me  to  consider  about  going  into  the  world.  She 
added,  that  her  brother  having  mentioned  my  set- 
ting up  in  some  business  in  his  will  was  very  fool- 
ish ;  that  I  had  been  bred  to  nothing ;  and,  besides, 
that  the  sum  was  too  trifling  to  set  me  up  in  any 
way  of  reputation  ;  she  desired  me  therefore  to  think 
of  immediately  going  into  service. 

"  This  advice  was  perhaps  right  enough ;  and  I 
told  her  I  was  very  ready  to  do  as  she  directed  me, 
but  I  was  at  that  time  in  an  ill  state  of  health ;  I 
desired  her  therefore  to  let  me  stay  with  her  till  my 
legacy,  which  was  not  to  be  paid  till  a  year  after 
my  father's  death,  was  due ;  and  I  then  promised 
to  satisfy  her  for  my  board,  to  which  she  readily 
consented. 

"  And  now,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  sighing, 
"  I  am  going  to  open  to  you  those  matters  which 
lead  directly  to  that  great  catastrophe  of  my  life 
which  hath  occasioned  my  giving  you  this  trouble, 
and  of  trying  your  patience  in  this  manner." 

Amelia,  notwithstanding  her  impatience,  made  a 
very  civil  answer  to  this ;  and  then  Mrs.  Bennet 
proceeded  to  relate  what  is  written  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Farther  continuation. 

"  THE  curate  of  the  parish  where  my  aunt  dwelt 
was  a  young  fellow  of  about  four-and-twenty.  He 
had  been  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  and  entirely 
unprovided  for,  when  an  uncle  had  the  goodness 
to  take  care  of  his  education,  both  at  school  and  at 
the  university.  As  the  young  gentleman  was  in- 
tended for  the  church,  his  uncle,  though  he  had  two 
daughters  of  his  own,  and  no  very  large  fortune, 
purchased  for  him  the  next  presentation  of  a  living 
of  near  200/.  a-year.  The  incumbent,  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase,  was  under  the  age  of  sixty,  and  in 
apparent  good  health;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
died  soon  after  the  bargain,  and  long  before  the 
nephew  was  capable  of  orders ;  so  that  the  uncle 
was  obliged  to  give  the  living  to  a  clergyman,  to  hold 
it  till  the  young  man  came  of  proper  age. 

"  The  young  gentleman  had  not  attained  his  pro- 
per age  of  taking  orders  when  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  uncle  and  only  friend,  who,  think- 
ing-he had  sufficiently  provided  for  his  nephew  by 
the  purchase  of  the  living,  considered  him  no  farther 
in  his  will,  but  divided  all  the  fortune  of  which  he 
died  possessed  between  his  two  daughters ;  recom- 
mending it  to  them,  however,  on  his  death-bed,  to 
assist  their  cousin  with  money  sufficient  to  keep 
him  at  the  university  till  he  should  be  capable  of 
ordination. 

"  But,  as  no  appointment  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
will,  the  young  ladies,  who  received  about  2000/. 
each,  thought  proper  to  disregard  the  last  words  of 
their  father ;  for,  besides  that  both  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  their  money,  they  were  great 
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enemies  to  their  cousin,  on  account  of  their  father's 
kindness  to  him ;  and  thought  proper  to  let  him 
know  that  they  thought  he  had  robbed  them  of  too 
much  already. 

"  The  poor  young  fellow  was  now  greatly  dis- 
tressed ;  for  he  had  yet  above  a  year  to  stay  at  the 
university,  without  any  visible  means  of  sustaining 
himself  there. 

"  In  this  distress,  however,  he  met  with  a  friend, 
who  had  the  good-nature  to  lend  him  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds,  for  which  he  only  accepted  his  bond 
for  forty,  and  which  was  to  be  paid  within  a  year 
after  his  being  possessed  of  his  living  ;  that  is,  within 
a  year  after  his  becoming  qualified  to  hold  it. 

"  With  this  small  sum  thus  hardly  obtained  the 
poor  gentleman  made  a  shift  to  struggle  with  all  dif- 
ficulties till  he  became  the  due  age  to  take  upon 
himself  the  character  of  a  deacon.  He  then  repaired 
to  that  clergyman  to  whom  his  uncle  had  given 
the  living  upon  the  conditions  above  mentioned, 
to  procure  a  title  to  ordination ;  but  this,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  mortification,  was  absolutely  re- 
fused him. 

"  The  immediate  disappointment  did  not  hurt 
him  so  much  as  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it ;  for 
he  could  have  but  little  hopes  that  the  man  who 
could  have  the  cruelty  to  refuse  him  a  title  would 
vouchsafe  afterwards  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  living 
of  so  considerable  a  value ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
this  worthy  incumbent  told  him  plainly  that  he 
valued  his  uncle's  favours  at  too  high  a  rate  to  part 
with  them  to  any  one  ;  nay,  he  pretended  scruples 
of  conscience,  and  said  that,  if  he  had  made  any 
slight  promises,  which  he  did  not  now  well  remem- 
ber, they  were  wicked  and  void ;  that  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  married  to  his  parish,  and  he  could 
no  more  give  it  up  than  he  could  give  up  his  wife 
without  sin. 

"  The  poor  young  fellow  was  now  obliged  to  seek 
farther  for  a  title,  which,  at  length,  he  obtained  from 
the  rector  of  the  parish  where  my  aunt  lived. 

"  He  had  not  long  been  settled  in  the  curacy  be- 
fore an  intimate  acquaintance  grew  between  him 
and  my  aunt ;  for  she  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
clergy,  and  used  frequently  to  say  they  were  the  only 
conversible  creatures  in  the  country. 

"  The  first  time  she  was  in  this  gentleman's  com- 
pany was  at  a  neighbour's  christening,  where  she 
stood  godmother.  Here  she  displayed  her  whole 
little  stock  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  captivate 
Mr.  Bennet  (I  suppose,  madam,  you  already  guess 
that  to  have  been  his  name),  and  before  they  parted 
gave  him  a  very  strong  invitation  to  her  house. 

"  Not  a  word  passed  at  this  christening  between 
Mr.  Bennet  and  myself,  but  our  eyes  were  not 
unemployed.  Here,  madam,  I  first  felt  a  pleasing 
kind  of  confusion,  which  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
scribe. I  felt  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  yet  did  not 
wish  to  be  without  it.  I  longed  to  be  alone,  yet 
dreaded  the  hour  of  parting.  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  from  the  object  which  caused  my  confusion, 
and  which  I  was  at  once  afraid  of  and  enamoured 
with.  But  why  do  I  attempt  to  describe  my  situ- 
ation to  one  who  must,  I  am  sure,  have  felt  the 
same '?" 

Amelia  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Bennet  went  on  thus : 
"  O,  Mrs.  Booth !  had  you  seen  the  person  of  whom 
I  am  now  speaking,  you  would  not  condemn  the 
suddenness  of  my  love.  Nay,  indeed,  I  had  seen 
him  there  before,  though  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  the  music  of  his  voice.  Oh !  it  was 
the  sweetest  that  was  ever  heard. 

"  Mr.  Bennet  came  to  visit  my  aunt  the  very  next 
day.  She  imputed  this  respectful  haste  to  the 


powerful  charms  of  her  understanding,  and  resolved 
to  lose  no  opportunity  in  improving  the  opinion 
which  she  imagined  he  had  conceived  of  her.  hhe 
became  by  this  desire  quite  ridiculous,  and  ran  into 
absurdities  and  a  gallimatias  scarce  credible. 

"  Mr.  Bennet,  as  I  afterwards  found,  saw  her  in 
the  same  light  with  myself ;  but,  as  he  was  a  very 
sensible  and  well-bred  man,  he  so  well  concealed 
his  opinion  from  us  both,  that  I  was  almost  angry, 
and  she  was  pleased  even  to  raptures,  declaring  her- 
self charmed  with  his  understanding,  though,  in- 
deed, he  had  said  very  little  ;  but  I  believe  he  heard 
himself  into  her  good  opinion,  while  he  gazed  him- 
self into  love. 

"  The  two  first  visits  which  Mr.  Bennet  made  to 
my  aunt,  though  I  was  in  the  room  all  the  time,  I 
never  spoke  a  word  ;  but  on  the  third,  on  some  ar- 
gument which  arose  between  them,  Mr.  Bennet  re- 
ferred himself  to  me.  I  took  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  indeed  I  must  to  have  done  justice,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  words  of  Latin.  My  aunt 
reddened  at  this,  and  expressed  great  disdain  of  my 
opinion,  declaring  she  was  astonished  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Bennet's  understanding  could  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  a  silly  girl :  '  Is  she,'  said  my  aunt, 
bridling  herself,  '  fit  to  decide  between  us  1'  Mr. 
Bennet  spoke  very  favourably  of  what  I  had  said ; 
upon  which  my  aunt  burst  almost  into  a  rage,  treated 
me  with  downright  scurrility,  called  me  conceited 
fool,  abused  my  poor  father  for  having  taught  me 
Latin,  which,  said  she,  had  made  me  a  downright 
coxcomb,  and  made  me  prefer  myself  to  those  who 
were  a  hundred  times  my  superiors  in  knowledge. 
She  then  fell  foul  on  the  learned  languages,  declar- 
ing they  were  totally  useless,  and  concluded  that 
she  had  read  all  that  was  worth  reading,  though, 
she  thanked  heaven,  she  understood  no  language 
but  her  own. 

"  Before  the  end  of  this  visit  Mr.  Bennet  recon- 
ciled himself  very  well  to  my  aunt,  which,  indeed, 
was  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  accomplish  ;  but  from 
that  hour  she  conceived  a  hatred  and  rancour  to- 
wards me  which  I  could  never  appease. 

"  My  aunt  had,  from  my  first  coming  into  her 
house,  expressed  great  dislike  to  my  learning.  In 
plain  truth,  she  envied  me  that  advantage.  This 
envy  I  had  long  ago  discovered,  and  had  taken 
great  pains  to  smother  it,  carefully  avoiding  ever 
to  mention  a  Latin  word  in  her  presence,  and  al.ways 
submitting  to  her  authority  ;  for  indeed  I  despised 
her  ignorance  too  much  to  dispute  with  her.  By 
these  means  I  had  pretty  well  succeeded,  and  we 
lived  tolerably  together  ;  but  the  affront  paid  to  her 
understanding  by  Mr.  Bennet  in  my  favour  was  an 
injury  never  to  be  forgiven  to  me.  She  took  me 
severely  to  task  that  very  evening,  and  reminded  me 
of  going  to  service  in  such  earnest  terms  as  almost 
amounted  to  literally  turning  me  out  of  doors  ;  ad- 
vising me,  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  to  keep 
my  Latin  to  myself,  which  she  said  was  useless  to 
any  one,  but  ridiculous  when  pretended  to  by  a 
servant. 

"  The  next  visit  Mr.  Bennet  made  at  our  1; 
I  was  not  suffered  to  be  present.  This  was  much 
the  shortest  of  all  his  visits ;  and  when  he  wi-nt 
away  he  left  my  aunt  in  a  worse  humour  than  ever 
I  had  seen  her.  The  whole  was  discharged  on  me 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  upbraiding  me  with  my 
learning,  conceit,  and  poverty ;  reminding  me  of 
obligations,  and  insisting  on  my  going  immediately 
to  service.  With  all  this  I  was  greatly  pleased,  M 
it  assured  me  that  Mr.  Bennet  had  said  something 
to  her  in  my  favour  ;  and  I  would  have  purchased  a 
kind  expression  of  his  at  almost  any  price. 
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"  I  should  scarce,  however,  have  been  so  sanguine 
as  to  draw  this  conclusion,  had  I  not  received  some 
hints  that  I  had  not  unhappily  placed  my  affections 
on  a  man  who  made  me  no  return ;  for,  though  he 
had  scarce  addressed  a  dozen  sentences  to  me  (for, 
indeed,  he  had  no  opportunity),  yet  his  eyes  had 
revealed  certain  secrets  to  mine  with  which  I  was 
not  displeased. 

"  I  remained,  however,  in  a  state  of  anxiety  near 
a  month  ;  sometimes  pleasing  myself  with  thinking 
Mr.  Bennet's  heart  was  in  the  same  situation  with 
my  own ;  sometimes  doubting  that  my  wishes  had 
nattered  and  deceived  me,  and  not  in  the  least 
questioning  that  my  aunt  was  my  rival ;  for  I 
thought  no  woman  could  be  proof  against  the  charms 
that  had  subdued  me.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Booth,  he  was 
a  charming  young  fellow  ;  I  must — I  must  pay  this 
tribute  to  his  memory.  O,  gracious  Heaven!  why, 
why  did  I  ever  see  him  1  why  was  I  doomed  to  such 
misery !"  Here  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
remained  incapable  of  speech  for  some  time  ;  during 
which  the  gentle  Amelia  endeavoured  all  she  could 
to  soothe  her,  and  gave  sufficient  marks  of  sympa- 
thising in  the  tender  affliction  of  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  at  length,  recovered  her  spirits,  and 
proceeded,  as  in  the  nest  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  story  of  Mrs.  Bennet  continued. 

I  SCARCE  know  where  I  left  off — Oh !  I  was,  I 
think,  telling  you  that  I  esteemed  my  aunt  as  my 
rival ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  greater  de- 
gree of  detestation  than  I  had  for  her ;  and  what 
may,  perhaps,  appear  strange,  as  she  daily  grew 
more  and  more  civil  to  me,  my  hatred  increased  with 
her  civility  ;  for  I  imputed  it  all  to  her  triumph  over 
me,  and  to  her  having  secured,  beyond  all  appre- 
hension, the  heart  I  longed  for. 

"  How  was  I  surprised  -when,  one  day,  with  as 
much  good-humour  as  she  was  mistress  of  (for  her 
countenance  was  not  very  pleasing),  she  asked  me 
how  I  liked  Mr.  Bennett  The  question,  you  will 
believe,  madam,  threw  me  into  great  confusion, 
which  she  plainly  perceived,  and,  without  waiting 
for  my  answer,  told  me  she  was  very  well  satisfied, 
for  that  it  did  not  require  her  discernment  to  read 
my  thoughts  in  my  countenance.  'Well,  child," 
said  she,  '  I  have  suspected  this  a  great  while,  and 
I  believe  it  will  please  you  to  know  that  I  yesterday 
made  the  same  discovery  in  your  lover."  This,  I 
confess  to  you,  was  more  than  I  could  well  bear, 
and  I  begged  her  to  say  no  more  to  me  at  that  time 
on  that  subject.  '  Nay,  child,"  answered  she,  '  I 
must  tell  you  all,  or  I  should  not  act  a  friendly  part. 
Mr.  Bennet,  I  am  convinced,  hath  a  passion  for  you ; 
but  it  is  a  passion  which,  I  think,  you  should  not 
encourage.  For,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  fear  he  is 
in  love  with  your  person  only.  Now  this  is  a  love, 
child,  which  cannot  produce  that  rational  happiness 
which  a  woman  of  sense  ought  to  expect."  In  short, 
she  ran  on  with  a  great  deal  of  stuff  about  rational 
happiness,  and  woman  of  sense,  and  concluded  with 
assuring  me  that,  after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  she 
could  not  find  that  'Mr.  Bennet  had  an  adequate 
opinion  of  my  understanding;  upon  which  she 
vouchsafed  to  make  me  many  compliments,  but 
mixed  with  several  sarcasms  concerning  my  learning. 

"  I  hope,  madam,  however,"  said  she  to  Amelia, 
"  you  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  my  capacity  as  to 
imagine  me  dull  enough  to  be  offended  with  Mr. 
Bennet's  sentiments,  for  which  I  presently  knew 
BO  well  to  account.  I  was,  indeed,  charmed  with 
his  ingenuity,  who  had  discovered,  perhaps,  the  only 


way  of  reconciling  my  aunt  to  those  inclinations 
which  I  now  assured  myself  he  had  for  me. 

"  I  was  not  long  left  to  support  my  hopes  by  my 
sagacity.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing his  passion.  He  did  this  in  so  forcible  though 
gentle  a  manner,  with  such  a  profusion  of  fervency 
and  tenderness  at  once,  that  his  love,  like  a  torrent, 
bore  even-thing  before  it ;  and  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  own  to  you  how  very  soon  he  prevailed  upon  me 
to — to — in  short,  to  be  an  honest  woman,  and  to 
confess  to  him  the  plain  truth. 

"  When  we  were  upon  a  good  footing  together 
he  gave  me  a  long  relation  of  what  had  passed  at 
several  interviews  with  my  aunt,  at  which  I  had  not 
been  present.  He  said  he  had  discovered  that,  as 
she  valued  herself  chiefly  on  her  understanding,  so 
she  was  extremely  jealous  of  mine,  and  hated  me  on 
account  of  mv  learning.  That,  as  he  had  loved  me 
passionately  from  his  first  seeing  me,  and  had 
thought  of  nothing  from  that  time  but  of  throwing 
himself  at  my  feet,  he  saw  no  way  so  open  to  pro- 
pitiate my  aunt  as  that  which  he  had  taken  by  com- 
mending my  beauty,  a  perfection  to  which  she  had 
long  resigned  all  claim,  at  the  expense  of  my  under- 
standing, in  which  he  lamented  my  deficiency  to  a 
degree  almost  of  ridicule.  This  he  imputed  chiefly 
to  my  learning :  on  this  occasion  he  advanced  a  sen- 
timent which  so  pleased  my  aunt  that  she  thought 
proper  to  make  it  her  own ;  for  I  heard  it  afterwards 
more  than  once  from  her  own  mouth.  Learning, 
he  said,  had  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  that  strong 
liquors  have  on  the  constitution ;  both  tending  to 
eradicate  all  our  natural  fire  and  energy.  His  flat- 
tery had  made  such  a  dupe  of  my  aunt  that  she 
assented,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  his  sincerity, 
to  all  he  said ;  so  sure  is  vanity  to  weaken  every 
fortress  of  the  understanding,  and  to  betray  us  to 
every  attack  of  the  enemy. 

"  You  will  believe,  madam,  that  I  readily  forgave 
him  all  he  had  said,  not  only  from  that  motive  which 
I  have  mentioned,  but  as  I  was  assured  he  had  spoke 
the  reverse  of  his  real  sentiments.  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, quite  so  well  pleased  with  my  aunt,  who  began 
to  treat  me  as  if  I  was  really  an  idiot.  Her  eon- 
tempt,  I  own,  a  little  piqued  me ;  and  I  could  not  help 
often  expressing  my  resentment,  when  we  were  alone 
together,  to  Mr.  Bennet,  who  never  failed  to  gratify 
me  by  making  her  conceit  the  subject  of  his  wit  ;  a 
talent  which  he  possessed  in  the  most  extraordinary 
degree. 

"  This  proved  of  very  fatal  consequence  ;  for  one 
day,  while  we  were  enjoying  my  aunt  in  a  very  thick 
arbour  in  the-  garden,  she  stole  upon  us  unobserved, 
and  overheard  our  whole  conversation.  I  wish,  my 
dear,  you  understood  Latin,  that  I  might  repeat  you 
a  sentence  in  which  the  rage  of  a  tigress  that  hath 
lost  her  young  is  described.  No  English  poet,  as 
I  remember,  hath  come  up  to  it ;  nor  am  I  myself 
equal  to  the  undertaking.  She  burst  in  upon  us, 
open-mouthed,  and,  after  discharging  every  abusive 
word  almost,  in  the  onlv  language  she  understood, 
on  poor  Mr.  Bennet,  turned  us  both  out  of  doors, 
declaring  she  would  send  my  rags  after  me,  but 
would  never  more  permit  me  to  set  my  foot  within 
her  threshold. 

"  Consider,  dear  madam,  to  what  a  wretched  con- 
dition we  were  now  reduced.  I  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  small  legacy  left  me  by  my  father  ;  nor 
was  Mr.  Bennet  master  of  five  pounds  in  the  whole 
world. 

"  In  this  situation,  the  man  I  doated  on  to  dis- 
traction had  but  little  difficulty  to  persuade  me  to  a- 
proposal  which,  indeed,  I  thought  generous  in  him 
to  make,  as  it  seemed  to  proceed  from  that  tender- 
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ness  for  my  reputation  to  which  he  ascribed  it ;  in- 
deed, it  could  proceed  from  no  motive  with  -which  I 
should  have  been  displeased.  In  a  word,  within 
two  days  we  were  man  and  wife. 

"  Mr.  Beimet  now  declared  himself  the  happiest 
of  men ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  sincerely  declared  I 
envied  no  woman  upon  earth.  How  little,  alas ! 
did  I  then  know  or  suspect  the  price  I  was  to  pay 
for  all  my  joys !  A  match  of  real  love  is,  indeed, 
truly  paradise  ;  and  such  perfect  happiness  seems  to 
be  the  forbidden  fruit  to  mortals,  which  we  are  to 
lament  having  tasted  during  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

"  The  first  uneasiness  which  attacked  us  after  our 
marriage  was  on  my  aunt's  account.  It  was  very 
disagreeable  to  live  under  the  nose  of  so  near  a  re- 
lation, who  did  not  acknowledge  us,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ever  doing  us  all  the  ill  turns  in  her 
power,  and  making  a  party  against  us  in  the  parish, 
which  is  always  easy  enough  to  do  amongst  the 
vulgar  against  persons  who  are  their  superiors  in 
rank,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  inferiors  in  for- 
tune. This  made  Mr.  Bennet  think  of  procuring 
an  exchange,  in  which  intention  he  was  soon  after 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  rector.  It  was  the 
rector's  custom  to  spend  three  months  every  year  at 
his  living,  for  which  purpose  he  reserved  an  apart- 
ment in  his  parsonage-house,  which  was  full  large 
enough  for  two  such  little  families  as  then  occupied 
it.  We  at  first  promised  ourselves  some  little  con- 
venience from  his  boarding  with  us  ;  and  Mr.  Bennet 
began  to  lay  aside  his  thoughts  of  leaving  his  curacy, 
at  least  for  some  time.  But  these  golden  ideas  pre- 
sently  vanished ;  for,  though  we  both  used  our  ut- 
most endeavours  to  please  him,  we  soon  found  the 
impossibility  of  succeeding.  He  was,  indeed,  to 
give  you  his  character  in  a  word,  the  most  peevish 
of  mortals.  This  temper,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  both  a  good  and  a  pious  man,  made  his  com- 
pany so  insufferable  that  nothing  could  compensate 
it.  If  his  breakfast  was  not  ready  to  a  moment — if  a 
dish  of  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done — in  short, 
if  anything  failed  of  exactly  hitting  his  taste,  he  was 
sure  to  be  out  of  humour  all  that  day,  so  that,  in- 
deed, he  was  scarce  ever  in  a  good  temper  a  whole 
day  together  ;  for  fortune  seems  to  take  a  delight  in 
thwarting  this  kind  of  disposition,  to  which  human 
life,  with  its  many  crosses  and  accidents,  is,  in  truth, 
by  no  means  fitted. 

"  Mr.  Benuet  was  now,  by  my  desire  as  well  as 
his  own,  determined  to  quit  the  parish  ;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  get  an  exchange,  he  found  it  a  matter 
of  more  difficulty  than  he  had  apprehended  ;  for  the 
rector's  temper  was  so  well  known  among  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  that  none  of  them  could  be 
brought  to  think  of  spending  three  months  in  a  year 
with  him. 

"  After  many  fruitless  inquiries,  Mr.  Bennet 
thought  best  to  remove  to  London,  the  great  mart 
of  all  affairs,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  This  project 
greatly  pleased  him,  and  he  resolved,  without  more 
delay,  to  take  his  leave  of  the  rector,  which  he  did 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible,  and  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  ;  nor  was  there  a  dry  eye  in  the 
church,  except  among  the  few  whom  my  aunt,  who 
remained  still  inexorable,  had  prevailed  xipon  to 
hate  us  without  any  cause. 

"  To  London  we  came,  and  took  up  our  lodging 
the  first  night  at  the  inn  where  the  stage-coach  set 
us  down  :  the  next  morning  my  husband  went  out 
early  on  his  business,  and  returned  with  the  good 
news  of  having  heard  of  a  curacy,  and  of  having 
equipped  himself  with  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  worthy  peer,  '  who,'  said  he,  '  was  my  fellow- 
collegiate  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  a  direction  to 


a  person  who  will  advance  your  legacy  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.' 

"  This  last  particular  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
me,  for  our  last  guinea  was  now  broached  ;  and  the 
rector  had  lent  my  husband  ten  pounds  to  pay  his 
debts  in  the  country,  for,  with  all  his  peevishness, 
he  was  a  good  and  a  generous  man,  and  had,  indeed, 
so  many  valuable  qualities,  that  I  lamented  his  temper, 
after  I  knew  him  thoroughly,  as  much  on  his  account 
as  on  my  own. 

"  We  now  quitted  the  inn  and  went  to  our  lodg- 
ings, where  my  husband  having  placed  me  in  safety, 
as  he  said,  he  went  about  the  business  of  the  legacy 
with  good  assurance  of  success. 

"  My  husband  returned  elated  with  his  success, 
the  person  to  whom  he  applied  having  undertaken 
to  advance  the  legacy,  which  he  fulfilled  as  soon  as 
the  proper  inquiries  could  be  made,  and  proper  in- 
struments prepared  for  that  purpose. 

"  This,  however,  took  up  so  much  time,  that,  as 
our  fund  was  so  very  low,  we  were  reduced  to  some 
distress,  and  obliged  to  live  extremely  penurious ; 
nor  would  all  do  without  my  taking  a  most  dis- 
agreeable way  of  procuring  money  by  pawning  one 
of  my  gowns. 

"  Mr.  Bennet  was  now  settled  in  a  curacy  in  town, 
greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  and  our  affairs  seemed  to 
have  a  prosperous  aspect,  when  he  came  home  to  me 
one  morning  in  much  apparent  disorder,  looking  as 
pale  as  death,  and  begged  me  by  some  means  or 
other  to  get  him  a  dram,  for  that  he  was  taken  with 
a  sudden  faintness  and  lowness  of  spirits. 

"  Frightened  as  I  was,  I  immediately  ran  down 
stairs,  and  procured  some  rum  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  ;  the  first  time,  indeed,  I  ever  knew  him 
drink  any.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  begged  me 
not  to  be  alarmed,  for  it  was  110  distemper,  but 
something  that  had  vexed  him,  which  had  caused 
his  disorder,  which  he  had  now  perfectly  recovered. 

"  He  then  told  me  the  whole  affair.  He  had 
hitherto  deferred  paying  a  visit  to  the  lord  whom  I 
mentioned  to  have  been  formerly  his  fellow-colle- 
giate, and  was  now  his  neighbour,  till  he  could  put 
himself  in  decent  rigging.  He  had  now  purchased 
a  new  cassock,  hat,  and  wig,  and  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  old  acquaintance,  who  had  recei\e<l 
from  him  many  civilities  and  assistances  in  his  learn- 
ing at  the  university,  and  had  promised  to  return 
them  fourfold  hereafter. 

"  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Bennet  got  into  the  antechamber.  Here  he  waited, 
or,  as  the  phrase  is,  cooled  his  heels,  for  above  an 
hour  before  he  saw  his  lordship ;  nor  had  he  seen 
him  then  but  by  an  accident ;  for  my  lord  was 
going  out  when  he  casually  intercepted  him  in  his 
passage  to  his  chariot.  He  approached  to  salute 
him  with  some  familiarity,  though  with  respect,  de- 
pending on  his  former  intimacy,  when  my  lord,  step- 
ping short,  very  gravely  told  him  he  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him.  How!  my  lord,  said  lie; 
can  you  have  so  soon  forgot  your  old  acquaintimec 
Tom  Bennet?  O,  Mr.  Bennet!  cries  his  lordship, 
with  much  reserve,  is  it  you  1  you  will  pardon  my 
memory.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bennet,  but 
you  must  excuse  me  at  present,  for  I  am  in  very 
great  haste.  He  then  broke  from  him,  and  without 
more  ceremony,  or  any  further  invitation,  went  di- 
rectly into  his  chariot. 

"  This  cold  reception  from  a  person  for  whom  my 
husband  had  a  real  friendship,  and  from  whom  lie 
had  great  reason  to  expect  a  very  warm  return  of 
affection,  so  affected  the  poor  man,  that  it  caused  all 
those  symptoms  which  I  have  mentioned  before. 

"  Though  this  incident  produced  no  material  coil- 
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sequence,  I  could  not  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as,  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which  eyer  befel  him,  it  affected 
my  husband  the  most.  I  need  not,  however,  to  a 
woman  of  your  delicacy,  make  any  comments  on  a  be- 
haviour w'hich,  though  I  believe  it  is  very  common, 
is,  nevertheless,  cruel  and  base  beyond  description, 
and  is  diametrically  opposite  to  true  honour  as  well 
as  to  goodness. 

"  To  relieve  the  uneasiness  which  my  husband 
felt  on  account  of  his  false  friend,  I  prevailed  with 
him  to  go  every  night,  almost  for  a  fortnight  toge- 
ther, to  the  play ;  a  diversion  of  which  he  was 
greatly  fond,  and  from  which  he  did  not  think  his 
being  a  clergyman  excluded  him ;  indeed,  it  is  very 
well  if  those  austere  persons  who  would  be  inclined 
to  censure  him  on  this  head  have  themselves  no 
greater  sins  to  answer  for. 

"  From  this  time,  during  three  months,  we  passed 
our  time  very  agreeably,  a  little  too  agreeably  per- 
haps for  our  circumstances ;  for,  however  innocent 
diversions  may  be  in  other  respects,  they  must  be 
owned  to  be  expensive.  When  you  consider  then, 
madam,  that  our  income  from  the  curacy  was  less 
than  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  that,  after  payment  of 
the  debt  to  the  rector,  and  another  to  my  aunt,  with 
the  costs  in  law  which  she  had  occasioned  by  suing 
for  it,  my  legacy  was  reduced  to  less  than  seventy 
pounds,  you  will  not  wonder  that,  in  diversions, 
clothes,  and  the  common  expenses  of  life,  we  had 
almost  consumed  our  whole  stock. 

"  The  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  we  had 
lived  for  some  time  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  to  you 
to  want  some  excuse  ;  but  I  have  none  to  make  for 
it.  Two  things,  however,  now  happened,  which 
occasioned  much  serious  reflection  to  Mr.  Bennet ; 
the  one  was,  that  I  grew  near  my  time ;  the  other, 
that  he  now  received  a  letter  from  Oxford,  demand- 
ing the  debt  of  forty  pounds  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  before.  The  former  of  these  he  made  a  pretence 
of  obtaining  a  delay  for  the  payment  of  the  latter, 
promising,  in  two  months,  to  pay  off  half  the  debt, 
ay  which  means  he  obtained  a  forbearance  during 
.hat  time. 

"  I  was  now  delivered  of  a  son,  a  matter  which 
should  in  reality  have  increased  our  concern,  but, 
)n  the  contrary,  it  gave  us  great  pleasure ;  greater 
ndeed  could  not  have  been  conceived  at  the  birth 
>f  an  heir  to  the  most  plentiful  estate :  so  entirely 
houghtless  were  we,  and  so  little  forecast  had  we 
•f  those  many  evils  and  distresses  to  which  we  had 
endered  a  human  creature,  and  one  so  dear  to  us, 
iable.  The  day  of  a  christening  is,  in  all  families, 
believe,  a  day  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing ;  and  yet, 
f  we  consider  the  interest  of  that  little  wretch  who 
the  occasion,  how  very  little  reason  would  the 
iost  sanguine  persons  have  for  their  joy ! 
"  But,  though  our  eyes  were  too  weak  to  look, 
irward  for  the  sake  of  our  child,  we  could  not  be 
linded  to  those  dangers  that  immediately  threaten- 
d  ourselves.  Mr.  Bennet,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
wo  months,  received  a  second  letter  from  Oxford, 
i  a  very  peremptory  style,  and  threatening  a  suit 
,-ithout  any  farther  delay.  This  alarmed  us  in  the 
:rongest  manner ;  and  my  husband,  to  secure  his 
berty,  was  advised  for  a  while  to  shelter  himself  in 
e  verge  of  the  court. 

"  And,  now,  madam,  I  am  entering  on  that  scene 
hich  directly  leads  to  all  my  misery.'' — Here  she 
opped,  and  wiped  her  eyes;  and  then,  begging 
.melia  to  excuse  her  for  a  few  minutes,  ran  hastil; 
at  of  the  room,  leaving  Amelia  by  herself,  whil 
je  refreshed  her  spirits  with  a  cordial  to  enable 
er  to  relate  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Farther  continued. 
IRS.  BEXXET,   returning  into   the  room,   made  a 
hort  apology  for  her  absence,  and  then  proceeded  in 
tiese  following  words : 

"  We  now  left  our  lodging,   and  took  a  second 
floor  in  that  very   house  where    you  now  are,    to 
which  we  were  recommended  by  the  woman  where 
re  had  before    lodged,  for  the  mistresses  of  both 
louses  were  acquainted ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  been 
,11  at  the  play  together.     To  this  new  lodging  then 
such  was  our  wretched  destiny)  we   immediately 
epaired,  and  were  received  by  Mrs.  Ellison  (how 
an  I  bear  the  sound  of  that  detested  namel)  with 
much  civility ;  she   took  care,  however,  during  the 
first   fortnight   of  our   residence,   to_  wait  upon  us 
every  Monday  morning  for  her  rent ;  such  being,  it 
seems,  the  custom  of  this  place,  which,  as  it  was  in- 
habited chiefly  by  persons  in  debt,  is  not  the  region 
>f  credit. 

"My  husband,  by  the  singular  goodness  of  the 
rector,  who  greatly  compassionated  his  case,  was 
enabled  to  continue  in  his  curacy,  though  he  could 
only  do  the  duty  on  Sundays.  He  was,  however, 
sometimes  obliged  to  furnish  a  person  to  officiate  at 
his  expense  ;  so  that  our  income  was  very  scanty, 
and  the  poor  little  remainder  of  the  legacy  being 
almost  spent,  we  were  reduced  to  some  difficulties, 
and,  what  was  worse,  saw  still  a  prospect  of  greater 
sefore  our  eyes. 

'«  Under  these  Circumstances,  how  agreeable  to 
poor  Mr.  Bennet  must  have  been  the  behaviour  of 
Mrs.  Ellison,  who,  when  he  carried  her  her  rent  on 
the  usual  day,  told  him,  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
that  he  needed  not  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
such  exact  punctuality.  She  added  that,  if  it  was 
at  any  time  inconvenient  to  him,  he  might  pay  her 
when  he  pleased.  '  To  say  the  truth,'  says  she,  '  I 
never  -was  so  much  pleased  with  any  lodgers  in  my 
life  :  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Bennet,  you  are  a  very 
worthy  man,  and  you  are  a  very  happy  one  too  ;  for 
you  have  the  prettiest  wife  and  the  prettiest  child  I 
ever  saw.'  These,  dear  madam,  were  the  words  she 
was  pleased  to  make  use  of ;  and  I  am  sure  she  be- 
haved to  me  with  such  an  appearance  of  friendship 
and  affection,  that,  as  I  could  not  perceive  any  pos- 
sible views  of  interest  which  she  could  have  in  her 
professions,  I  easily  believed  them  real. 

"  There  lodged  in  the  same  house — O,  Mrs. 
Booth !  the  blood  runs  cold  to  my  heart,  and  should 
run  cold  to  yours,  when  I  name  him — there  lodged 
in  the  same  house  a  lord — the  lord,  indeed,  whom 
I  have  since  seen  in  your  company.  This  lord,  Mrs. 
Ellison  told  me,  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  my  little 
Charley.  Fool  that  I  was,  and  blinded  by  my  own 
passion,  which  made  me  conceive  that  an  infant,  not 
three  months  old,  could  be  really  the  object  of 
affection  to  any  besides  a  parent,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  a  gay  young  fellow  '.  But,  if  I  was  silly  in 
being  deceived,  how  wicked  was  the  wretch  who 
deceived  me — who  used  such  art,  and  employed 
such  pains,  such  incredible  pains,  to  deceive  me '.  He 
acted  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  my  little  infant ;  he 
danced  it,  he  lulled  it,  he  kissed  it ;  declared  it  was 
the  very  picture  of  a  nephew  of  his — his  favourite 
sister's  child ;  and  said  so  many  kind  and  fond 
things  of  its  beauty,  that  I  myself,  though,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  tenderest  and  fondest  of  mothers,  scarce 
carried  my  own  ideas  of  my  little  darling's  perfection 
beyond  the  compliments  which  he  paid  it. 

"  My  lord,  however,  perhaps  from  modesty,  be- 
fore my  face,  fell  far  short  of  what  Mrs.  Ellison  re- 
ported from  him.  And  now,  when  she  found  th« 
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impression  which  was  made  on  me  by  these  means 
she  took  every  opportunity  of  insinuating  to  me  hi 
lordship's  many  virtues,  his  great  goodness  to  hi 
sister's  children  in  particular ;  nor  did  she  fail  to 
drop  some  hints  which  gave  me  the  most  simple  am' 
groundless  hopes  of  strange  consequences  from  hi 
fondness  to  my  Charley. 

"  When,  by  these  means,  which,  simple  as  the; 
may  appear,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  artful,  m; 
lord  had  gained  something  more,  I  think,  than  mi 
esteem,  he  took  the  surest  method  to  confirm  him- 
self in  my  affection.  This  was,  by  professing  the 
highest  friendship  for  my  husband  ;  for,  as  to  my- 
self, I  do  assure  you  he  never  showed  me  more  than 
common  respect ;  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  ] 
should  have  immediately  startled  and  flown  off  ii 
he  had.  Poor  I  accounted  for  all  the  friendship 
•which  he  expressed  for  my  husband,  and  all  the 
fondness  which  he  showed  to  my  boy,  from  the 
great  prettiness  of  the  one  and  the  great  merit  oi 
the  other ;  foolishly  conceiving  that  others  saw  with 
my  eyes  and  felt  with  my  heart.  Little  did  I  dream 
that  my  own  unfortunate  person  was  the  fountain 
of  all  this  lord's  goodness,  and  was  the  intended 
price  of  it. 

"One  evening,  as  I  was  drinking  tea  with  Mrs. 
Ellison  by  my  lord's  fire  (a  liberty  which  she 
never  scrupled  taking  when  he  was  gone  out),  my 
little  Charley,  now  about  half  a  year  old,  sitting  in 
her  lap,  my  lord,  accidentally,  no  doubt,  indeed  I 
then  thought  it  so,  came  in.  I  was  confounded, 
and  offered  to  go ;  but  my  lord  declared,  if  he  dis- 
turbed Mrs.  Ellison's  company,  as  he  phrased  it,  he 
would  himself  leave  the  room.  When  I  was  thus 
prevailed  on  to  keep  my  seat,  my  lord  immediately 
took  my  little  baby  into  his  lap,  and  gave  it  some  tea 
there,  not  a  little  at  the  expense  of  his  embroidery  ; 
for  he  was  very  richly  dressed  :  indeed,  he  was  as 
fine  a  figure  as  perhaps  ever  was  seen.  His  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion  gave  me  many  ideas  in  his 
favour.  I  thought  he  discovered  good  sense,  good 
nature,  condescension,  and  other  good  qualities,  by 
the  fondness  he  showed  to  my  child,  and  the  con- 
tempt he  seemed  to  express  for  his  finery,  which  so 
greatly  became  him  ;  for  I  cannot  deny  but  that  he 
was  the  handsomest  and  genteelest  person  in  the 
world,  though  such  considerations  advanced  him 
not  a  step  in  my  favour. 

"  My  husband  now  returned  from  church  (for 
this  happened  on  a  Sunday),  and  was,  by  my  lord's 
particular  desire,  ushered  into  the  room.  My  lord 
received  him  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
conceived  from  Mrs.  Ellison's  representations  of  his 
merit.  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  living 
which  was  detained  from  my  husband,  of  which 
Mrs.  Ellison  had  likewise  informed  him ;  and  said, 
he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
a  restoration  of  it  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
who  was  his  particular  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
would  take  an  immediate  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing it.  This,  at  last,  he  determined  to  do  the  very 
next  day,  when  he  invited  us  both  to  dinner,  where 
we  were  to  be  acquainted  with  his  lordship's  suc- 
cess. 

"  My  lord  now  insisted  on  my  husband's  staying 
supper  with  him,  without  taking  any  notice  of  me  ; 
but  Mrs.  Ellison  declared  he  should  not  part  man 
and  wife,  and  that  she  herself  would  stay  with  me. 
The  motion  was  too  agreeable  to  me  to  be  rejected  ; 
and,  except  the  little  time  I  retired  to  put  my  child 
to  bed,  we  spent  together  the  most  agreeable  even- 
ing imaginable;  nor  was  it,  I  believe,  easy  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Bennet  or  myself  were  most  delighted 


with  his  lordship  and  Mrs.  Ellison ;  but  this  1 
assure  you,  the  generosity  of  the  one,  and  the  ex- 
treme civility  and  kindness  of  the  other,  were  the 
subjects  of  our  conversation  all  the  ensuing  nk'ht, 
during  which  we  neither  of  us  closed  our  eyes. 

"  The  next  day  at  dinner  my  lord  acquainted   us 
that  he  had  prevailed  with  the  bishop  to  write  to  the 
clergyman  in  the  country  ;  indeed,  he  told  us  that 
he  had  engaged  the  bishop  to  be  very  warm  in  our 
interest,  and  had  not  the   least  doubt  of  si; 
This  threw  us  both  into  a  flow  of  spirits  ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Bennet,  at  Mrs.  Ellison's  request, 
which  was  seconded  by  his  lordship,  related  the  his- 
tory of  our  lives  from  our  first  acquaintance.     My 
lord  seemed  much  affected  with  some  tender  scenes, 
which,  as  no  man  could  better  feel,  so  none  could 
better  describe,  than  my  husband.     When  he   had 
finished,  my  lord  begged  pardon  for  mentioning  an 
occurrence  which  gave  him  such  a  particular  con- 
cern, as  it  had  disturbed  that  delicious  state  of  hap- 
piness in  which  we  had  lived  at  our  former  lodging. 
'  It  would   be  ungenerous,'    said    he,    '  to    rejoice 
at    an    accident    which,    though     it    brought    me 
fortunately    acquainted    with     two     of    the    most 
agreeable  people  in  the  world,  was   yet  at  tl: 
pense  of  your  mutual  felicity.     This  circumstance, 
I  mean,  is  your  debt  at  Oxford ;    pray,  how  doth 
that  stand  ?     I  am  resolved  it  shall  never  disturb 
your  happiness   hereafter.'       At  these    words   the 
tears  burst  from  my  poor  husband's  eyes  ;  and,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude,  he  cried   out,   'Your   lordship 
overcomes   me  with  generosity.     If  you  go  on  in 
this  manner,  both  my  wife's  gratitude  and  mine  must 
be   bankrupt.'      He  then  acquainted  my  lord  with 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and  received  assurances 
from  him  that  the  debt  should   never  trouble  him. 
My  husband  was  again  breaking  out  into  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude,  but  my  lord  stopped  him 
short,  saying,  '  If  you  have  any  obligation,  it  is  to 
my  little    Charley  here,  from  whose  little  innocent 
smiles  I  have  received  more  than  the  value  of  this 
trifling  debt  in  pleasure.'     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that, 
when  I  offered  to  leave  the  room  after  dinner  upon 
my  child's  account,  my  lord  would  not  suffer  me, 
but  ordered  the  child  to  be  brought  to  me.    He  now 
took  it  out  of  my  arms,  placed  it  upon  his  own  k 
and  fed  it  with  some  fruit  from  the  dessert.    In  short, 
it  would  be   more  tedious  to  you  than  to  myself  to 
relate  the  thousand  little  tendernesses  he  showed  to 
the  child.      He  gave  it  many  baubles  ;  amongst  the- 
rest  was  a  coral  worth  at  least  three  pounds ;  and, 
when  my  husband  was  confined  near  a  fortnight  to 
lis  chamber  with  a  cold,  he  visited  the  child  > 
lay  (for  to  this  infant's  account  were  all  the  visits 
)laced),    and  seldom    failed,  of    accompanying  liis 
visit  with  a  present  to  the  little  thing. 

"Here,  Mrs.  Booth,  I  cannot  help  mentioni' 
doubt  which  hath  often  arisen  in  my  mind  since  I' 
lave  been  enough  mistress  of  myself  to   reflect  on 
his  horrid  train  which  was  laid  to  blow  up  my  in-' 
nocence.      Wicked   and   barbarous   it   was   to   the 
lighest  degree  without  any  question  ;  but  my  doubt 
s,  whether  the  art  or  folly  of  it  be  the  more 
picuous ;  for,  however  delicate   and  refined  tin1  :irt 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been,  the   folly,   I  think, 
must  upon  a  fair  examination  appear  no 
lishing:  for  to  lay  all  considerations  of  crueltj 
rime  out  of  the  case,  what  a  foolish  bargain  doth 
he  man  make  for  himself  who  purchases  so  poor 
pleasure  at  so  high  a  price '. 

"  We  had  lived  near  three  weeks  with  as  much 
reedom  as  if  we  had  been  all  of  the  same  family, 
vhen,  one  afternoon,  my  lord  proposed  to  my  hus- 
>and  to  ride  down  himself  to  solicit  the  surrender; 
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for  he  said  the  bishop  had  received  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  from  the  parson,  and  had  writ  a  second 
letter  more  pressing,  which  his  lordship  now  pro- 
mised us  to  strengthen  by  one  of  his  own  that  my 
husband  was  to  carry  with" him.  Mr.  Bennet  agreed 
to  this  proposal  with  great  thankfulness,  and  the 
next  day  was  appointed  for  his  journey.  The  dis- 
tance was  near  seventy  miles. 

"  My  husband  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  he  had 
scarce  left  me  before  Mrs.  Ellison  came  into  my 
oom,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  me  in  his  absence ; 
o  say  the  truth,  though  he  was  to  be  from  me  but 
a  few  days,  and  the  purpose  of  his  going  was  to  fix 
iur  happiness  on  a  sound  foundation  for  all  our  future 
ays,  I  could  scarce  support  my  spirits  under  this 
jst  separation.  But  though  I  then  thought  Mrs. 
Alison's  intentions  to  be  most  kind  and  friendly, 
et  the  means  she  used  were  utterly  ineffectual,  and 
ppeared  to  me  injudicious.  Instead  of  soothing 
ly  uneasiness,  which  is  always  the  first  physic  to 
e  given  to  grief,  she  rallied  me  upon  it,  and  began 
o  talk  in  a  very  unusual  style  of  gaiety,  in  which 
le  treated  conjugal  love  with  much  ridicule. 

"  I  gave  her  to  understand  that  she  displeased 
me  by  this  discourse  ;  but  she  soon  found  means 
o  give  such  a  turn  to  it  as  made  merit  of  all  she  had 
aid.  And  now,  when  she  had  worked  me  into  a 
ood  humour,  she  made  a  proposal  to  me  which  I 
t  first  rejected — but  at  last  fatally,  too  fatally,  suf- 
ered  myself  to  be  over-persuaded.  This  was  to  go 
o  a  masquerade  at  Rauelagh,  for  which  my  lord  had 
urnished  her  with  tickets." 

At  these  words  Amelia  turned  pale  as  death,  and 
astily  begged  her  friend  to  give  her  a  glass  of  water, 
ome  air,  or  anything.  Mrs.  Bennet,  having  thrown 
jen  the  window,  and  procured  the  water,  which 
revented  Amelia  from  fainting,  looked  at  her  with 
uch  tenderness,  and  cried,  "  I  do  not  wonder,  my 
ear  madam,  that  you  are  affected  with  my  mention- 
og  that  fatal  masquerade ;  since  I  firmly  believe 
same  ruin  was  intended  for  you  at  the  same 
lace  ;  the  apprehension  of  which  occasioned  the 
etter  I  sent  you  this  morning,  and  all  the  trial  of 
our  patience  which  I  have  made  since." 
Amelia  gave  her  a  tender  embrace,  with  many  ex- 
ressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude ;  assured  her  she 
ad  pretty  well  recovered  her  spirits,  and  begged 
er  to  continue  her  story,  which  Mrs.  Bennet  then 
,d.  However,  as  our  readers  may  likewise  be  glad 
recover  their  spirits  also,  we  shall  here  put  an 
ad  to  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  Til. 
The  story  farther  continued. 
RS.  BENXET  proceeded  thus  : — 
"  I  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accompany  Mrs. 
llison  to  the  masquerade.     Here,  I  must  confess/ 
e   pleasantness   of  the  place,    the  variety  of  the 
•esses,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  gave  me  much  ' 
slight,  and  raised  my  fancy  to  the  highest  pitch,  i 
s  I  was  entirely  void  of  all  suspicion,  .my  mind  : 
rew  off  all  reserve,   and  pleasure  only  filled  my  I 
oughts.    Innocence,  it  is  true,  possessed  my  heart ; 
it   it  was  innocence  unguarded,  intoxicated  with 
olish  desires,  and  liable  to  every  temptation.  Dur- 
g  the  first  two  hours  we  had  many  trifling  adven- 
res  not  worth  remembering.     At  length  my  lord 
ined  us,  and  continued  with  me  all  the  evening ; 
id  we  danced  several  dances  together. 
"  I  need  not,  I  believe,  tell  you,  madam,  how  en- 
ging  his  conversation  is.     I  wish    I   could   with 
ath  say  I  was  not  pleased  with  it ;  or,  at  least, 
at  I  had  a  right  to  be  pleased  with  it.     But  I  will 
sguise  nothing  from  you.  I  now  began  to  discover 
at  he  had  some  affection  for  me,  but  he  had  al- 


ready  too  nrm  a  footing  in  my  esteem  to  make  the 
discovery  shocking.  I  will — I  will  own  the  truth ; 
I  was  delighted  with  perceiving  a  passion  in  him, 
which  I  was  not  unwilling  to  think  he  had  had  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  derive  his  haying  concealed  it 
so  long  from  his  awe  of  my  virtue,  and  his  respect 
to  my  understanding.  I  assure  you,  madam,  at  the 
same  time,  my  intentions  were  never  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  innocence.  I  was  charmed  with  the  de- 
licacy of  his  passion ;  and,  in  the  foolish  thoughtless 
turn  of  mind  in  which  I  then  was,  I  fancied  I  might 
give  some  very  distant  encouragement  to  such  a 


j  passion  in  such  a  man  with  the  utmost  safety — that 
I  might  indulge  my  vanity  and  interest  at  once, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  least  injury. 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Booth  will  condemn  all  these 
thoughts,  and  I  condemn  them  no  less  myself;  for 
it  is  now  my  stedfast  opinion  that  the  woman  who 
gives  up  the  least  outwork  of  her  virtue  doth,  in 
that  very  moment,  betray  the  citadeL 

"  About  two  o'clock  we  returned  home,  and  found 
a  very  handsome  collation  provided  for  us.  I  was 
asked  to  partake  of  it,  and  I  did  not,  I  could  not 
refuse.  I  was  not,  however,  entirely  void  of  all  sus- 
picion, and  I  made  many  resolutions ;  one  of  which 
was,  not  to  drink  a  drop  more  than  my  usual  stint. 
This  was,  at  the  utmost,  little  more  than  half  a  pint 
of  small  punch. 

"  I  adhered  strictly  to  my  quantity ;  but  in  the 
quality  I  am  convinced  I  was  deceived ;  for  before 
I  left  the  room  I  found  my  head  giddy.  What  the 
villain  gave  me  I  know  not ;  but,  besides  being  in- 
toxicated, I  perceived  effects  from  it  which  are  not 
to  be  described. 

"  Here,  madam,  I  must  draw  a  curtain  over  the 
residue  of  that  fatal  night.  Let  it  suffice  that  it 
involved  me  in  the  most  dreadful  ruin ;  a  ruin  to 
which  I  can  truly  say  I  never  consented,  and  of 
which  I  was  scarce  conscious  when  the  villanous 
man  avowed  it  to  my  face  in  the  morning. 

"  Thus  I  have  deduced  my  story  to  the  most  hor- 
rid period ;  happy  had  I  been  had  this  been  the 
period  of  my  life,  but  I  was  reserved  for  greater 
miseries ;  but  before  I  enter  on  them  I  will  mention 
something  very  remarkable,  with  which  I  was  now 
acquainted,  and  that  will  show  there  was  nothing 
of  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  but  that  all  was 
the  effect  of  a  long,  regular,  premeditated  design. 

"  You  may  remember,  madam,  I  told  you  that  we 
were  recommended  to  Mrs.  Ellison  by  the  woman 
at  whose  house  we  had  before  lodged.  This  woman, 
it  seems,  was  one  of  my  lord's  pimps,  and  had  be- 
fore introduced. me  to  his  lordship's  notice. 

"  You  are  to  know  then,  madam,  that  this  villain, 
this  lord,  now  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  first  seen 
me  in  the  gallery  at  the  oratorio,  whither  I  had 
gone  with  tickets  with  which  the  woman  where  I 
first  lodged  had  presented  me,  and  which  were,  it 
seems,  purchased  by  my  lord.  Here  I  first  met  the 
vile  betrayer,  who  was  disguised  in  a  rug  coat  and 
a  patch  upon  his  face." 

At  these  words  Amelia  cried,  "  O,  gracious  Hea- 
Tens !"  and  fell  back  in  her  chair.  Mrs.  Bennet, 
with  proper  applications,  brought  her  back  to  life  ; 
and  then  Amelia  acquainted  her  that  she  herself 
had  first  seen  the  same  person  in  the  same  place, 
and  in  the  same  disguise.  "  O,  Mrs.  Bennet  1" 
cried  she,  "  how  am  I  indebted  to  you  !  what  words, 
what  thanks,  what  actions  can  demonstrate  the  gra- 
titude of  my  sentiments '.  I  look  upon  you,  and  al- 
ways shall  look  upon  you,  as  my  preserver  from  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which  I  was  falling  into 
the  same  ruin  which  you  have  so  generously,  so 
kindly,  and  so  nobly  disclosed  for  my  sake." 

Here  the  two  ladles  compared  notes ;  and  it  ap- 
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peared  that  his  lordship's  behaviour  at  the  oratorio 
had  been  alike  to  both  ;  that  he  had  made  use  of  the 
very  same  words,  the  very  same  actions  to  Amelia, 
which  he  had  practised  over  before  on  poor  unfor- 
tunate Mrs.  Bennet.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
strange  that  neither  of  them  could  afterwards  re- 
collect him  ;  but  so  it  was.  And,  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  force  of  disguise,  the  very  short  time  that 
either  of  them  was  with  him  at  this  first  interview, 
and  the  very  little  curiosity  that  must  have  been 
supposed  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  together  with 
the  amusement  in  which  they  were  then  engaged, 
all  wonder  will,  I  apprehend,  cease.  Amelia,  how- 
ever, now  declared  she  remembered  his  voice  and 
features  perfectly  well,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
he  was  the  same  person.  She  then  accounted  for 
his  not  having  visited  in  the  afternoon,  according  to 
his  promise,  from  her  declared  resolutions  to  Mrs. 
Ellison  not  to  see  him.  She  now  burst  forth  into 
some  very  satirical  invectives  against  that  lady,  and 
declared  she  had  the  art,  as  well  as  the  wickedness, 
of  the  devil  himself.  • 

Many  congratulations  now  passed  from  Mrs. 
Bennet  to  Amelia,  which  were  returned  with  the 
most  hearty  acknowledgments  from  that  lady.  But, 
instead  of  filling  our  paper  with  these,  we  shall 
pursue  Mrs.  Bennet's  story,  which  she  resumed  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Farther  continuation. 

"No  sooner,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  continuing  her 
story,  "  was  my  lord  departed,  than  Mrs.  Ellison 
came  to  me.  She  behaved  in  such  a  manner  when 
she  became  acquainted  with  what  had  passed,  that, 
though  I  was  at  first  satisfied  of  her  guilt,  she  began 
to  stagger  my  opinion,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon 
me  entirely  to  acquit  her.  She  raved  like  a  mad 
woman  against  my  lord,  swore  he  should  not  stay  a 
moment  in  her  house,  and  that  she  would  never 
speak  to  him  more.  In  short,  had  she  been  the 
most  innocent  woman  in  the  world,  she  could  not 
have  spoke  nor  acted  any  otherwise,  nor  could  she 
have  vented  more  wrath  and  indignation  against 
the  betrayer. 

"  That  part  of  her  denunciation  of  vengeance 
which  concerned  my  lord's  leaving  the  house  she 
vowed  should  be  executed  immediately  ;  but  then, 
seeming  to  recollect  herself,  she  said,  '  Consider, 
my  dear  child,  it  is  for  your  sake  alone  I  speak  ; 
will  not  such  a  proceeding  give  some  suspicion  to 
your  husband?'  I  answered,  that  I  valued  not 
that ;  that  I  was  resolved  to  inform  my  husband  of 
all  the  moment  I  saw  him  ;  with  many  expressions 
of  detestation  of  myself  and  an  indifference  for  life 
and  for  everything  else. 

"  Mrs.  Ellison,  however,  found  means  to  soothe 
me,  and  to  satisfy  me  with  my  own  innocence,  a 
point  in  which,  I  believe,  we  are  all  easily  con- 
vinced. In  short,  I  was  persuaded  to  acquit  both 
myself  and  her,  to  lay  the  whole  guilt  upon  my 
lord,  and  to  resolve  to  conceal  it  from  my  husband. 

"  That  whole  day  I  confined  myself  to  my  cham- 
ber and  saw  no  person  but  Mrs.  Ellison.  I  was, 
indeed,  ashamed  to  look  any  one  in  the  face.  Hap- 
pily for  me,  my  lord  went  into  the  country  without 
attempting  to  come  near  me,  for  I  believe  his  sight 
would  have  driven  me  to  madness. 

"  The  next  day  I  told  Mrs.  Ellison  that  I  was 
resolved  to  leave  her  lodgings  the  moment  my  lord 
came  to  town  ;  not  on  her  account  (for  I  really  in- 
clined to  think  her  innocent),  but  on  my  lord's, 
whose  face  I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  never  more  to 
behold.  She  told  me  'I  had  no  reason  to  quit  her 


house  on  that  score,  for  that  my  lord  himself  had 
left  her  lodgings  that  morning  in  resentment,  she 
believed,  of  the  abuses  which  she  had  cast  on  him 
the  day  before. 

"  This  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  her  inno- 
cence ;  nor  hath  she  from  that  day  to  this,  till  my 
acquaintance  with  you,  madam,  done  anything  to 
forfeit  my  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  owe  her 
many  good  offices ;  amongst  the  rest,  I  have  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  from 
my  lord,  which  I  know  was  owing  to  her  solicita- 
tions, for  she  is  not  void  of  generosity  or  good- 
nature ;  though,  by  what  I  have  lately  seen,  I  am 
convinced  she  was  the  cause  of  my  ruin,  and  hath 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  same  snares  for  you. 

"But  to  return  to  my  melancholy  story.  My 
husband  returned  at  the  appointed  time  ;  and  I  met 
him  with  an  agitation  of  mind  not  to  be  described. 
Perhaps  the  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone  in  his 
journey,  and  his  dissatisfaction  at  his  ill  success, 
prevented  his  taking  notice  of  what  I  feared  was 
too  visible.  All  his  hopes  were  entirely  frustrated ; 
the  clergyman  had  not  received  the  bishop's  letter, 
and  as  to  my  lord's,  he  treated  it  with  derision,  and 
contempt.  Tired  as  he  was,  Mr.  Bennet  would  not 
sit  down  till  he  had  inquired  for  my  lord,  intending 
to  go  and  pay  his  compliments.  Poor  man  !  he  little 
suspected  that  he  had  deceived  him,  as  I  have  since 
known,  concerning  the  bishop  ;  much  less  did  he 
suspect  any  other  injury.  But  the  lord — the  villain 
was  gone  out  of  town,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
postpone  all  his  gratitude. 

"  Mr.  Bennet  returned  to  town  late  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  nevertheless  he  performed  his  duty  at 
church  the  next  day,  but  I  refused  to  go  with  him. 
This,  I  think,  was  the  first  refusal  I  was  guilty  of 
since  our  marriage  ;  but  I  was  become  so  miserable, 
that  his  presence,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all 
my  happiness,  was  become  my  bane.  I  will  not  say 
I  hated  to  see  him,  but  I  can  say  I  was  ashamed, 
indeed  afraid,  to  look  him  in  the  face.  I  was  con- 
scious of  I  knew  not  what guilt,  I  hope,  it  can- 
not be  called." 

"  I  hope  not,  nay,  I  think  not,"  cries  Amelia. 

"My  husband,"  continued  Mrs.  Bennet,  "perceived 
my  dissatisfaction,  and  imputed  it  to  his  ill-success 
in  the  country.  I  was  pleased  with  this  self-delu- 
sion, and  yet,  when  I  fairly  compute  the  agonies  [ 
suffered  at  his  endeavours  to  comfort  me  on  that 
head,  I  paid  most  severely  for  it.  O,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Booth  !  happy  is  the  deceived  party  between  true 
lovers,  and  wretched  indeed  is  the  author  of  the 
deceit ! 

"  In  this  wretched  condition  I  passed  a  whole 
week,  the  most  miserable  I  think  of  my  whole  life, 
endeavouring  to  humour  my  husband's  delusion  and 
to  conceal  my  own  tortures ;  but  I  had  reason  to 
fear  I  could  not  succeed  long,  for  on  the  Saturday 
night  I  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in  his  be- 
haviour to  me.  He  went  to  bed  in  an  apparent  ill- 
humour,  turned  sullenly  from  me,  and  if  I  offered 
at  any  endearments  he  gave  me  only  peevish  an- 
swers. 

"  After  a  restless  turbulent  night,  he  rose  early 
on  Sunday  morning  and  walked  down  stairs.  ] 
expected  his  return  to  breakfast,  but  was  soon  in- 
formed by  the  maid  that  he  was  gone  forth,  and 
that  it  was  no  more  than  seven  o'clock.  All  thii 
you  may  believe,  madam,  alarmed  me.  I  saw  plainly 
he  had  discovered  the  fatal  secret,  though  by  what 
means  I  could  not  divine.  The  state  of  my  mind 
was  very  little  short  of  madness.  -  Sometimes  I 
thought  of  running  away  from  my  injured  husband, 
and  sometimes  of  putting  an  end  to  my  life. 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  perturbations  I  spent  the 
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day.  My  husband  returned  in  the  evening.  O, 
Heavens  !  can  I  describe  what  followed  1 — It  is  im- 
possible 1  I  shall  sink  under  the  relation.  He  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  his 
lips  trembling  and  his  eyes  red  as  coals  of  fire  and 
starting  as  it  were  from  his  head. — '  Molly,"  cries 
he,  throwing  himself  into  his  chair,  '  are  you  well  1* 
1  Good  Heavens'."  says  I,  'what's  the  matter! — In- 
deed I  cannot  say  I  am  well.'  '  No !'  says  he, 
starting  from  his  chair,  '  false  monster,  you  have 
betrayed  me,  destroyed  me,  you  have  ruined  your 
husband !'  Then,  looking  like  a  fury,  he  snatched 
off  a  large  book  from  the  table,  and,  with  the  malice 
of  a  madman,  threw  it  at  my  head  and  knocked  me 
down  backwards.  He  then  caught  me  up  in  his 
•arms  and  kissed  me  with  most  extravagant  ten- 
derness ;  then,  looking  me  stedfastly  in  the  face  for 
several  moments,  the  tears  gushed  in  a  torrent  from 
his  eyes,  and  with  his  utmost  violence  he  threw  me 
again  on  the  floor,  kicked  me,  stamped  upon  me. 
I  believe,  indeed,  his  intent  was  to  kill  me,  and  I 
believe  he  thought  he  had  accomplished  it. 

"  I  lay  on  the  ground  for  some  minutes,  I  believe, 
deprived  of  my  senses.  "When  I  recovered  myself 
I  found  my  husband  lying  by  my  side  on  his  face, 
and  the  blood  running  from  him.  It  seems,  when 
he  thought  he  had  despatched  me,  he  ran  his  head 
with  all  his  force  against  a  chest  of  drawers  which 
stood  in  the  room,  and  gave  himself  a  dreadful  wound 
in  his  head. 

"  I  can  truly  say  I  felt  not  the  least  resentment 
for  the  usage  I  had  received ;  I  thought  I  deserved 
it  all ;  though,  indeed,  I  little  guessed  what  he  had 
suffered  from  me.  I  now  used  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties to  him  to  compose  himself;  and  endeavoured, 
with  my  feeble  arms,  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 
At  length  he  broke  from  me,  and,  springing .  from 
the  ground,  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  when,  looking 
wildly  at  me,  he  cried, — •  Go  from  me,  Molly.  I  be- 
seech you,  leave  me.  I  would  not  kill  you." — He  then 
discovered  to  me — O  Mrs.  Booth '.  can  you  guess  it  1 
— I  was  indeed  polluted  by  the  villain — I  had  in- 
fected my  husband. — O  heavens !  why  do  I  live  to 
relate  anything  so  horrid — I  will  not,  I  cannot  yet 
survive  it.  I  cannot  forgive  myself.  Heaven  'can- 
not forgive  me !  " 

Here  she  became  inarticulate  with  the  violence 
of  her  grief,  and  fell  presently  into  such  agonies, 
that  the  affrighted  Amelia  began  to  call  aloud  for 
*ome  assistance.  Upon  this  a  maid-servant  came 
up,  who,  seeing  her  mistress  in  a  violent  convulsion 
fit,  presently  screamed  out  she  was  dead.  Upon 
which  one  of  the  other  sex  made  his  appearance  : 
and  who  should  this  be  but  the  honest  Serjeant^ 
whose  countenance  soon  made  it  evident  that,  though 
a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one  too,  he  was  not  the  least 
concerned  of  all  the  company  on  this  occasion. 

The  reader,  if  he  hath  been  acquainted  with  scenes 
of  this  kind,  very  well  knows  that  Mrs.  Bennet,  in 
the  usual  time,  returned  again  to  the  possession  of 
her  voice  :  the  first  use  of  which  she  made  was  to 
express  her  astonishment  at  the  presence  of  the  ser- 
jeant,  and,  with  a  frantic  air,  to  inquire  who  he  was. 

The  maid,  concluding  that  her  mistress  was  not 
yet  returned  to  her  senses,  answered,  "  Why  it  is 
my  master,  madam.  Heaven  preserve  your  senses, 
madam ! — Lord  sir,  my  mistress  must  be  very  bad 
not  to  know  you !" 

What  Atkinson  thought  at  this  instant,  I  will  not 
say  ;  but  certain  it  is  he  looked  not  over-wise.  He 
attempted  twice  to  take  hold  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  hand, 
but  she  withdrew  it  hastily,  and  presently  after,  rising 
up  from  her  chair,  she  declared  herself  pretty  well 
again,  and  desired  Atkinson  and  the  maid  to  with- 


draw. Both  of  whom  presently  obeyed;  the  ser- 
jeant  appearing  by  his  countenance  to  want  comfort 
almost  as  much  as  the  lady  did  to  whose  assistance 
he  had  been  summoned. 

It  is  a  good  maxim  to  trust  a  person  entirely  or 
not  at  all ;  for  a  secret  is  often  innocently  blabbed 
out  by  those  who  know  but  half  of  it.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  maid's  speech  communicated  a  suspicion  to 
the  mind  of  Amelia  which  the  behaviour  of  the  ser- 
jeant  did  not  tend  to  remove  ;  what  that  is,  the 
sagacious  readers  may  likewise  probably  suggest  to 
themselves  ;  if  not,  they  must  wait  our  time  for  dis- 
closing it.  We  shall  now  resume  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Bennet,  who,  after  many  apologies,  proceeded  to  the 
matters  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  history. 
"  WHEN  I  became  sensible,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet, 
"  of  the  injury  I  had  done  my  husband,  I  threw  my- 
self at  his  feet,  and,  embracing  bis  knees,  while  I 
bathed  them  with  my  tears,  I  begged  a  patient  hear- 
ing, declaring,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  what  I 
should  say,  I  would  become  a  willing  victim  of  his 
resentment.  I  said,  and  I  said  truly,  that,  if  I  owed 
my  death  that  instant  to  his  hands,  I  should  have  no 
other  terror  but  of  the  fatal  consequence  which  it 
might  produce  to  himself. 

"  He  seemed  a  little  pacified,  and  bid  me  say 
whatever  I  pleased. 

•  "  I  then  gave  him  a  faithful  relation  of  all  that  had 
happened.  He  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and 
at  the  conclusion  cried,  with  a  deep  sigh — '  O  Molly ! 
I  believe  it  all. — You  must  have  been  betrayed  as 
you  tell  me ;  you  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  base- 
ness, such  cruelty,  such  ingratitude.'  He  then — 
O!  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his  behaviour-— he 
expressed  such  kindness,  such  tenderness,  such  con- 
cern for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  used  me — I 
cannot  dwell  on  this  scene — I  shall  relapse — you 
must  excuse  me." 

Amelia  begged  her  to  omit  anything  which  so 
affected  her ;  and  she  proceeded  thus  : 

"  My  husband,  who  was  more  convinced  than  I 
was  of  Mrs.  Ellison's  guilt,  declared  he  would  not 
sleep  that  night  in  her  house.  He  then  went  out  to 
see  for  a  lodging ;  he  gave  me  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  left  me  to  pay  her  bill,  and  put  up  the  clothes, 
telling  me,  if  I  had  not  money  enough,  I  might  leave 
the  clothes  as  a  pledge  ;  but  he  vowed  he  could  not 
answer  for  himself  if  he  saw  the  face  of  Mrs.  Ellison. 

"  Words  cannot  scarce  express  the  behaviour  of 
that  artful  woman,  it  was  so  kind  and  so  generous. 
She  said,  she  did  not  blame  my  husband's  resent- 
ment, nor  could  she  expect  any  other,  but  that  he 
and  all  the  world  should  censure  her — that  she 
hated  her  house  almost  as  much  as  we  did,  and  de- 
tested her  cousin,  if  possible,  more.  In  fine,  she  said 
I  might  leave  my  clothes  there  that  evening,  but 
that  she  would  send  them  to  us  the  next  morning ; 
that  she  scorned  the  thought  of  detaining  them  ; 
and  as  for  the  paltry  debt,  we  might  pay  her  when- 
ever we  pleased  ;  for,  to  do  her  justice,  with  all 
her  vices,  she  hath  some  good  in  her." 

"  Some  good  in  her,  indeed  ! "  cried  Amelia,  with 
great  indignation. 

"  We  were  scarce  settled  in  our  new  lodgings," 
continued  Mrs.  Belinet,  "  when  my  husband  began 
to  complain  of  a  pain  in  his  inside."  He  told  me  he 
feared  he  had  done  himself  some  injury  in  his  rage, 
and  had  burst  something  within  him.  As  to  the 
odious — I  cannot  bear  the  thought,  the  great  skill  of 
the  surgeon  soon  entirely  cured  him  ;  but  his  other 
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complaint,  instead  of  yielding  to  any  application, 
grew  still  worse  and  worse,  nor  ever  ended  till  it 
brought  him  to  his  grave. 

"  O  Mrs.  Booth !  could  I  have  been  certain  that 
I  had  occasioned  this,  however  innocently  I  had  oc- 
casioned it,  I  could  never  have  survived  it ;  but  the 
surgeon  who  opened  him  after  his  death  assured  me 
that  he  died  of  what  they  called  a  polypus  in  his 
heart,  and  that  nothing  which  had  happened  on  ac- 
count of  me  was  in  the  least  the  occasion  of  it. 

"  I  have,  however,  related  the  affair  truly  to  you. 
The  first  complaint  I  ever  heard  of  the  kind  was 
•within  a  day  or  two  after  we  left  Mrs.  Ellison's ; 
and  this  complaint  remained  till  his  death,  which 
might  induce  him  perhaps  to  attribute  his  death  to 
another  cause  ;  but  the  surgeon,  who  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  eminence,  hath  always  declared  the  contrary 
to  me,  with  the  most  positive  certainty ;  and  this 
opinion  hath  been  my  only  comfort. 

"  When  my  husband  died,  which  was  about  ten 
weeks  after  we  quitted  Mrs.  Ellison's,  of  whom  I  had 
then  a  different  opinion  from  what  I  have  now,  I  was 
left  in  the  most  wretched  condition  imaginable.  I 
believe,  madam,  she  showed  you  my  letter.  Indeed, 
she  did  everything  for  me  at  that  time  which  I  could 
have  expected  from  the  best  of  friends.  She  sup- 
plied me  with  money  from  her  own  pocket,  by 
which  means  I  was  preserved  from  a  distress  in 
\vhich  I  must  have  otherwise  inevitably  perished. 

"  Her  kindness  to  me  in  this  season  of  distress 
prevailed  on  me  to  return  again  to  her  house.  Why, 
indeed,  should  I  have  refused  an  offer  so  very  con- 
venient for  me  to  accept,  and  which  seemed  so  ge- 
nerous in  her  to  make  1  Here  I  lived  a  very  retired 
life  with  my  little  babe,  seeing  no  company  but  Mrs. 
Ellison  herself  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  year.  At  last 
Mrs.  Ellison  brought  me  a  parchment  from  my  lord, 
in  which  he  had  settled  upon  me,  at  her  instance,  as 
she  told  me,  and  as  I  believe  it  was,  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year.  This  was,  I 
think,  the  very  first  time  she  had  mentioned  his 
hateful  name  to  me  since  my  return  to  her  house. 
And  she  now  prevailed  upon  me,  though  I  assure 
you  not  without  much  difficulty,  to  suffer  him  to 
execute  the  deed  in  my  presence. 

"  I  will  not  describe  our  interview, — I  am  not 
able  to  describe  it,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
I  found  spirits  to  support  it.  This  I  will  say  for 
him,  that,  if  he  was  not  a  real  penitent,  no  man  alive 
could  act  the  part  better. 

"  Besides  resentment,  I  had  another  motive  of  my 
backwardness  to  agree  to  such  a  meeting  ;  and  this 
was — fear.  I  apprehended,  and  surely  not  without 
reason,  that  the  annuity  was  rather  meant  as  a  bribe 
than  a  recompence,  and  that  farther  designs  were 
laid  against  my  innocence  ;  but  in  this  I  found  my- 
self happily  deceived ;  for  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
time  since,  have  I  ever  had  the  least  solicitation  of 
that  kind.  Nor,  indeed,  have  I  seen  the  least  occa- 
sion to  think  my  lord  had  any  such  desires. 

"Good  heavens!  what  are  these  menl  what  is 
this  appetite  which  must  have  novelty  and  resist- 
ance for  its  provocatives,  and  which  is  delighted 
with  us  no  longer  than  while  we  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  enemies  t" 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  for  re- 
lieving me  from  my  fears  on  your  account ;  I  trem- 
bled at  the  consequence  of  this  second  acquaintance 
with  such  a  man,  and  in  such  a  situation." 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  was  in  no  danger,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Bennet ;  "  for,  besides  that  I  think  I 
could  have  pretty  well  relied  on  my  own  resolu- 
tion, I  have  heard  since,  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  my  lord's,  who  was  an 


entire  stranger  to  my  affairs,  that  the  highest  degrea 
of  inconstancy  is  his  character ;  and  that  few  of  his 
numberless  mistresses  have  ever  received  a  second 
visit  from  him. 

"  Well,  madam,"  continued  she,  "  I  think  I  have 
little  more  to  trouble  you  with  ;  unless  I  should  re- 
late to  you  my  long  ill  state  of  health,  from  which 
I  am  lately,  I  thank  Heaven,  recovered;  or  unless 
I  should  mention  to  you  the  most  grievous  accident 
that  ever  befel  me,  the  loss  of  my  poor  dear  Charley." 
Here  she  made  a  full  stop,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
into  her  bosom. 

Amelia  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  while  she  gave 
the  lady  time  to  vent  her  passion  ;  after  which  she 
began  to  pour  forth  a  vast  profusion  of  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  trouble  she  had  taken  in  relating 
her  history,  but  chiefly  for  the  motive  which  had 
induced  her  to  it,  and  for  the  kind  warning  which 
she  had  given  her  by  the  little  note  which  Mrs. 
Bennet  had  sent  her  that  morning. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced, by  what  I  have  lately  seen,  that  you  are  the 
destined  sacrifice  to  this  wicked  lord  ;  and  that  Mrs. 
Ellison,  whom  I  no  longer  doubt  to  have  been  the 
instrument  of  my  ruin,  intended  to  betray  you  in 
the  same  manner.  The  day  I  met  my  lord  in  your 
apartment  I  began  to  entertain  some  suspicions, 
and  I  took  Mrs.  Ellison  very  roundly  to  task  upon 
them ;  her  behaviour,  notwithstanding  many  as- 
severations to  the  contrary,  convinced  me  I  was 
right ;  and  I  intended,  more  than  once,  to  speak  to 
you,  but  could  not ;  till  last  night  the  mention  of 
the  masquerade  determined  me  to  delay  it  no  longer. 
I  therefore  sent  you  that  note  this  morning,  and  am 
glad  you  so  luckily  discovered  the  writer,  as  it  hath 
given  me  this  opportunity  of  easing  my  mind,  and 
of  honestly  showing  you  how  unworthy  I  am  of 
your  friendship,  at  the  same  time  that  I  so  ear- 
nestly desire  it." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Being  the  last  chapter  of  the  seventh  book. 
AMELIA  did  not  fail  to  make  proper  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Bennet  on  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  in  the 
last  chapter.  She  told  her  that,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  her  acquaintance,  she  had  the  strongest  in- 
clination to  her  friendship,  and  that  her  desires  of 
that  kind  were  much  increased  by  hearing  her  story. 
"Indeed,  madam,"  says  she,  "you  are  much  too 
severe  a  judge  on  yourself;  for  they  must  have  very 
little  candour,  in  my  opinion,  who  look  upon  your 
case  with  any  severe  eye.  To  me,  I  assure  you, 
you  appear  highly  the  object  of  compassion ;  and  I 
shall  always  esteem  you  as  an  innocent  and  an  un- 
fortunate woman." 

Amelia  would  then  have  taken  her  leave,  but 
Mrs.  Bennet  so  strongly  pressed  her  to  stay  to  break- 
fast, that  at  length  she  complied ;  indeed,  she  had 
fasted  so  long,  and  her  gentle  spirits  had  been  so 
agitated  with  variety  of  passions,  that  nature  very 
strongly  seconded  Mrs.  Bennet's  motion. 

Whilst  the  maid  was  preparing  the  tea-equipage, 
Amelia,  with  a  little  slyness  in  her  countenance, 
asked  Mrs.  Bennet  if  Serjeant  Atkinson  did  not 
lodge  in  the  same  house  with  her?  The  other  red- 
dened so  extremely  at  the  question,  repeated  the 
Serjeant's  name  with  such  hesitation,  and  belmvrd 
so  awkwardly,  that  Amelia  wanted  no  farther  con- 
firmation of  her  suspicions.  She  would  not,  how- 
ever, declare  them  abruptly  to  the  other,  but  brijfin 
a  dissertation  on  the  Serjeant's  virtues ;  arid,  ;it'icr 
observing  the  great  concern  which  he  had  mani- 
fested when  Mrs.  Bennet  was  in  her  fit,  concluded 
with  saying  she  believed  the  Serjeant  would  make 
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the  best  husband  in  the  world,  for  that  he  had 
great  tenderness  of  heart  and  a  gentleness  of  man- 
ners not  often  to  be  found  in  any  man,  and  much 
seldomer  in  persons  of  his  rank. 

g<  And  why  not  in  his  rank  1"  said  Mrs.  Bennet. 
"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Booth,  we  rob  the  lower  order  of 
mankind  of  their  due.  I  do  not  deny  the  force  and 
power  of  education ;  but,  when  we  consider  how 
very  injudicious  is  the  education  of  the  better  sort 
in  general,  how  little  they  are  instructed  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  the 
heart  much  improved  by  it.  And  even  as  to  the 
head,  how  very  slightly  do  we  commonly  find  it  im- 
proved by  what  is  called  a  genteel  education!  I 
have  myself,  I  think,  seen  instances  of  as  great 
-goodness,  and  as  great  understanding  too,  among 
the  lower  sort  of  people  as  among  the  higher.  Let 
us  compare  your  Serjeant,  now,  with  the  lord  who 
hath  been  the  subject  of  conversation ;  on  which 
side  would  an  impartial  judge  decide  the  balance  to 
incline  1 

"  How  monstrous  then,"  cries  Amelia,  "  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  consider  our  matching  our- 
selves the  least  below  us  in  degree  as  a  kind  of  con- 
tamination !" 

"A  most  absurd  and  preposterous  sentiment," 
answered  Mrs.  Bennet,  warmly  ;  "  how  abhorrent 
from  justice,  from  common  sense,  and  from  hu- 
manity— but  how  extremely  incongruous  with  a  re- 
ligion which  professes  to  know  no  difference  of 
degree,  but  ranks  all  mankind  on  the  footing  of 
brethren !  Of  all  kinds  of  pride,  there  is  none  so 
unchristian  as  that  of  station ;  in  reality,  there  is 
none  so  contemptible.  Contempt,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  its  own  object ;  for  my  own  part,  I  know 
none  so  despicable  as  those  who  despise  others." 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  said  Amelia,  "  you  speak  my 
own  sentiments.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  being  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  in  any 
station. — Nor,  if  I  had  been  much  higher  than  I 
was,  should  I  have  thought  myself  degraded  by  call- 
ing our  honest  Serjeant  my  husband." 

"  Since  you  have  made  this  declaration,"  cries 
Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  offended 
at  a  secret  I  am  going  to  mention  to  you."  ' 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  Amelia,  smiling, 
"  I  wonder  rather  you  have  concealed  it  so  long ; 
especially  after  the  many  hints  I  have  given  you." 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  other;  "  I 
do  not  remember  any  such  hints ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
do  not  even  guess  what  I  am  going  to  say.  My 
secret  is  this  ;  that  no  woman  ever  had  so  sincere, 
so  passionate  a  lover,  as  you  have  had  in  the  Serjeant." 

"la  lover  in  the  serjeant! — I!"  cries  Amelia,  a 
little  surprised. 

"Have  patience,"  answered  the  other;—"  I  say, 
you,  my  dear.  As  much  surprised  as  you  appear^  I 
tell  you  no  more  than  the  truth  ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
truth  you  could  hardly  expect  to  hear  from  me,  es- 
pecially with  so  much  good-humour ;  since  I  will 
honestly  confess  to  you — But  what  need  have  I  to 
confess  what  I  know  you  guess  already* — Tell  me 
now  sincerely,  don't  you  guess  1" 

"  I  guess,  indeed,  and  hope,"  said  she,  "  that  he 
is  your  husband." 

"  He  is,  indeed,  my  husband,"  cries  the  other; 
"  and  I  am  most  happy  in  your  approbation.  In 
honest  truth,  you  ought  to  approve  my  choice ; 
since  you  was  every  way  the  occasion  of  my  mak- 
ing it.  What  you  said  of  him  very  greatly  recom- 
mended him  to  my  opinion ;  but  he  endeared  him- 
self to  me  most  by  what  he  said  of  you.  In  short, 
I  have  discovered  he  hath  always  loved  you  with 
such  a  faithful,  honest,  noble,  generous  passion,  that 


I  was  consequently  convinced  his  mind  must  possess 
all  the  ingredients  of  such  a  passion ;  and  what  are 
these  but  true  honour,  goodness,  modesty,  bravery, 
tenderness,  and,  in  a  word,  every  human  virtue  t — 
Forgive  me,  my  dear ;  but  I  was  uneasy  till  I  be- 
came myself  the  object  of  such  a  passion." 

"And  do  you  really  think,"  said  Amelia,  smiling, 
"  that  1  shall  forgive  you  robbing  me  of  such  a 
lover  !  or,  supposing  what  you  banter  me  with  was 
true,  do  you  really  imagine  you  could  change  such  a 
passion*" 

"No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  other;  "I  only 
hope  I  have  changed  the  object;  for  be  assured, 
there  is  no  greater  vulgar  error  than  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  loves  one  woman  ever  to 
love  another.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  a 
man  who  can  love  one  woman  so  well  at  a  distance 
will  love  another  better  that  is  nearer  to  him.  In- 
deed, I  have  heard  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the 
world  declare,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that  he 
had  alwavs  loved  a  princess  with  adoration.  These 
passions, "which  reside  only  in  very  amorous  and 
very  delicate  minds,  feed  only  on  the  delicacies 
there  growing ;  and  leave  all  the  substantial  food, 
and  enough  of  the  delicacy  too,  for  the  wife." 

The  tea  being  now  ready,  Mrs.  Bennet,  or,  if  you 
please,  for  the  future,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  proposed  to 
call  in  her  husband ;  but  Amelia  objected.  She 
said  she  should  be  glad  to  see  him  any  other  time, 
but  was  then  in  the  utmost  hurry,  as  she  had  been 
three  hours  absent  from  all  she  most  loved.  How- 
ever, she  had  scarce  drank  a  dish  of  tea  before  she 
changed  her  mind  ;  and,  saying  she  would  not  part 
man  and  wife,  desired  Mr.  Atkinson  might  appear. 

The  maid  answered  that  her  master  was  not  at 
borne  ;  which  words  she  had  scarce  spoken,  when  he 
knocked  hastily  at  the  door,  and  immediately  came 
running  into  the  room,  all  pale  and  breathless,  and, 
addressing  himself  to  Amelia,  cried  out,  "  I  am  sorry, 
my  dear  lady,  to  bring  you  ill  news ;  but  captain 
Booth" — "What1,  what!"  cries  Amelia,  dropping 
the  tea-cup  from  her  hand,  "  is  anything  the  matter 
with  him  !  " — "  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  lady," 
said  the  serjeant :  "  he  is  in  very  good  health  ;  but 
a  misfortune  hath  happened." — "  Are  my  children 
well  1 "  said  Amelia. — "  O,  very  well,"  answered 
the  serjeant.  "  Pray  madam,  don't  be  frightened ;  I 
tiope  it  will  signify  nothing — he  is  arrested,  but  I 
hope  to  get  him  out  of  their  damned  hands  im- 
mediately." "Where  is  he?"  cries  Amelia ;  "I 
will  go  to  him  this  instant!"  "  He  begs  you  will 
not,"  answered  the  serjeant.  "  I  have  sent  his 
.awyer  to  him,  and  am  going  back  with  Mrs.  Ellison 
this  moment ;  but  I  beg  your  ladyship,  for  his  sake, 
and  for  your  own  sake,  not  to  go."  "  Mrs.  Ellison! 
what  is  Mrs.  Ellison  to  do  1 "  cries  Amelia :  "  I 
must  and  will  go."  Mrs.  Atkinson  then  interposed, 
and  begged  that  she  would  not  hurry  her  spirits,  but 
compose  herself,  and  go  home  to  her  children, 
whither  she  would  attend  her.  She  comforted  her 
with  the  thoughts  that  the  captain  was  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  ;  that  she  could  go  to  him  when  she 
would ;  and  desired  her  to  let  the  serjeant  return 
with  Sirs.  Ellison,  saying  she  might  be  of  service, 
and  that  there  was  much  wisdom,  and  no  kind  of 
shame,  in  making  use  of  bad  people  on  certain  oc- 
casions. 

'  And  who,"  cries  Amelia,  a  little  come  to  herself, 
"  hath  done  this  barbarous  action  1 " 

'  One  I  am  ashamed  to  name,"  cries  the  serjeant ; 
"  indeed  I  had  always  a  very  different  opinion  of 
liim :  I  could  not  have  believed  anything  but  my 
own  ears  and  eyes ;  but  Dr.  Harrison  is  the  man 
who  hath  done  the  deed." 
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"  Dr.  Harrison  ! "  cries  Amelia.  "  Well,  then,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  goodness  in  the  world.  I  will  never 
have  a  good  opinion  of  any  human  being  more." 

The  Serjeant  begged  that  he  might  not  be  detained 
from  the  captain  ;  and  that,  if  Amelia  pleased  to  go 
home,  he  would  wait  upon  her.  But  she  did  not 
choose  to  see  Mrs.  Ellison  at  this  time ;  and,  after 
a  little  consideration,  she  resolved  to  stay  where  she 
was  ;  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  agreed  to  go  and  fetch  her 
children  to  her,  it  being  not  many  doors  distant. 

The  serjeant  then  departed ;  Amelia,  in  her  con- 
fusion, never  having  once  thought  of  wishing  him 
joy  on  his  marriage. 

BOOK  VIII.— CHAPTER  I. 

Being  the  first  chapter  of  the  eighth  book. 
THE  history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards  to 
those   circumstances  which  led  to  the  catastrophe 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  book. 

When  Amelia  went  out  in  the  morning  she  left 
her  children  to  the  care  of  her  husband.  In  this 
amiable  office  he  had  been  engaged  near  an  hour, 
and  was  at  that  very  time  lying  along  on  the  floor, 
and  his  little  things  crawling  and  playing  about  him, 
when  a  most  violent  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  ; 
and  immediately  a  footman,  running  up  stairs,  ac- 
quainted him  that  his  lady  was  taken  violently  ill, 
and  carried  into  Mrs.  Chenevix's  toy-shop. 

Booth  no  sooner  heard  this  account,  which  was 
delivered  with  great  appearance  of  haste  and  ear- 
nestness, than  he  leaped  suddenly  from  the  floor,  and, 
leaving  his  children  roaring  at  the  news  of  their  mo- 
ther's illness  in  strict  charge  with  his  maid,  he  ran 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  to  the  place  ;  or 
towards  the  place  rather  :  for,  before  he  arrived  at 
the  shop,  a  gentleman  stopped  him  full  butt,  crying, 
"  Captain,  whither  so  fast  1 " — Booth  answered 
eagerly,  "  Whoever  you  are,  friend,  don't  ask  me 
any  questions  now." — "  You  must  pardon  me, 
captain,"  answered  the  gentleman  ;  "  but  I  have  a 
little  business  with  your  honour — In  short,  captain, 
I  have  a  small  warrant  here  in  my  pocket  against 
your  honour,  at  the  suit  of  one  Dr.  Harrison." 
"  You  are  a  bailiff  thenl"  says  Booth.  "  I  am  an 
officer,  sir,"  answered  the  other.  "  Well,  sir,  it  is  in 
•vain  to  contend,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  but  let  me  beg  you 
will  permit  me  only  to  step  to  Mrs.  Chenevix's — 
I  will  attend  you,  upon  my  honour,  wherever  you 
please ;  but  my  wife  lies  violently  ill  there."  "  Oh, 
for  that  matter,"  answered  the  bailiff,  "  you  may  set 
your  heart  at  ease.  Your  lady,  I  hope,  is  very  well ; 
I  assure  you  she  is  not  there.  You  will  excuse  me, 
captain,  these  are  only  stratagems  of  war.  Bolus 
and  virtus,  quis  in  a  hostess  equirit?  "  "  Sir,  I  ho- 
nour your  learning,"  cries  Booth,  "  and  could  almost 
kiss  you  for  what  you  tell  me.  I  assure  you  I 
would  forgive  you  five  hundred  arrests  for  such  a  piece 
of  news.  Well,  sir,  and  whither  am  I  to  go  with 
you  t "  "  O,  anywhere  :  where  your  honour  pleases," 
cries  the  bailiff.  "  Then  suppose  we  go  to  Brown's 
coffee-house,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  No,"  answered 
the  bailiff,  «'  that  will  not  do  ;  that's  in  the  verge  of 
the  court."  "  Why  then,  to  the  nearest  tavern," 
said  Booth.  "  No,  not  to  a  tavern,"  cries  the  other, 
"  that  is  not  a  place  of  security ;  and  you  know, 
captain,  your  honour  is  a  shy  cock ;  I  have  been 
after  your  honour  these  three  months.  Come,  sir, 
you  must  go  to  my  house,  if  you  please."  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  answered  Booth,  "  if  it  be  anywhere 
hereabouts."  "  Oh,  it  is  but  a  little  ways  off,"  re- 
plied the  bailiff;  "  it  is  only  in  Gray's-inn-lane,  just 
by  almost."  He  then  called  a  coach,  and  desired 
his  prisoner  to  walk  in. 

Booth  entered  the   coach  without  any  resistance, 


which,  had  he  been  inclined  to  make,  he  must  have 
plainly  perceived  would  have  been  ineffectual,  as  the 
bailiff  appeared  to  have  several  followers  at  hand, 
two  .of  whom,  beside  the  commander  in  chief, 
mounted  with  him  into  the  coach.  As  Booth  was  a 
sweet-tempered  man,  as  well  as  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  he  behaved  with  all  the  good-humour 
imaginable,  and,  indeed,  with  more  than  his  compa- 
nions ;  who,  however,  showed  him  what  they  call 
civility,  that  is,  they  neither  struck  him  nor  spit  in 
his  face. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry  which  Booth  en- 
deavoured to  preserve,  he  in  reality  envied  every 
labourer  whom  he  saw  pass  by  him  in  his  way.  The 
charms  of  liberty  against  his  will  rushed  on  his 
mind  ;  and  he  could  not  avoid  suggesting  to  him- 
self how  much  more  happy  was  the  poorest  wretch 
who,  without  control,  could  repair  to  his  homely 
habitation  and  to  his  family,  compared  to  him,  who 
was  thus  violently,  and  yet  lawfully,  torn  away  from 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  children.  And  their 
condition,  especially  that  of  his  Amelia,  gave  his 
heart  many  a  severe  and  bitter  pang. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  bailiff's  mansion,  and 
was  ushered  into  a  room  in  which  were  several  per- 
sons. Booth  desired  to  be  alone  ;  upon  which  the 
bailiff  waited  on  him  up-stairs  into  an  apartment, 
the  windows  of  which  were  well  fortified  with  iron- 
bars,  but  the  walls  had  not  the  least  outwork  raised 
before  them  ;  they  were,  indeed,  what  is  generally 
called  naked  ;  the  bricks  having  been  only  covered 
with  a  thin  plaster,  which  in  many  places  was 
mouldered  away. 

The  first  demand  made  upon  Booth  was  for  coach- 
hire,  which  amounted  to  two  shillings,  according  to     .; 
the  bailiff's  account;  that  being  just  double  the  legal 
fare.     He  was  then  asked  if  he  did  not  choose  a     j 
bowl  of  punch "?  to  which  he  having  answered  in     ( 
the  negative,  the  bailiff  replied,    "Nay,  sir,  just  as 
you  please.     I  don't  ask  you  to  drink,  if  you  don't    \ 
choose  it ;  but  certainly  you  know  the  custom  ;  the     , 
house  is  full  of  prisoners,  and  I  can't  afford  gentle-     1 
men  a  room  to  themselves  for  nothing." 

Booth  presently  took  this  hint — indeed  it  was  a 
pretty  broad  one — and  told  the  bailiff  he  should  not 
scruple  to  pay  him  his  price  ;  but  in  fact  he  never 
drank  unless  at  his  meals.  "  As  to  that  sir,"  cries  « 
the  bailiff,  "  it  is  just  as  your  honour  pleases.  I 
scorn  to  impose  upon  any  gentleman  in  misfor- 
tunes :  I  wish  you  well  out  of  them,  for  my  part. 
Your  honour  can  take  nothing  amiss  of  me  ;  I  only 
does  my  duty,  what  I  am  bound  to  do  ;  and,  as  you 
says  you  don't  care  to  drink  anything,  what  will 
you  be  pleased  to  have  for  dinner  1" 

Booth  then  complied  in  bespeaking  a  dish  of 
meat,  and  told  the  bailiff  he  would  drink  a  bottle 
with  him  after  dinner.  He  then  desired  the  favour 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  messenger  ;  all  which 
were  immediately  procured  him,  the  bailiff  tolling 
him  he  might  send  wherever  he  pleased,  and  repeat- 
ing his  concern  for  Booth's  misfortunes,  and  a  hearty 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  them. 

The  messenger  was  just  despatched  with  the  letter, 
when  who  should  arrive  but  honest  Atkinson  t  A 
soldier  of  the  guards,  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany with  the  serjeant,  and  who  had  known  Booth 
at  Gibraltar,  had  seen  the  arrest,  and  heard  the 
orders  given  to  the  coachman.  This  fellow,  acci- 
dentally meeting  Atkinson,  had  acquainted  him  with 
the  whole  affair. 

At  the  appearance  of  Atkinson,  joy  immediately 
overspread  the  countenance  of  Booth.  The  cere- 
monials which  passed  between  them  are  unnecessary 
to  be  repeated.  Atkinson  was  soon  despatched  to 
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the  attorney  and  to  Mrs.  Ellison,  as  the  reader  hath 
before  heard  from  his  own  mouth. 

Booth  now  greatly  lamented  that  he  had  writ 
to  his  wife.  He  thought  she  might  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  affair  better  by  the  Serjeant. 
Booth  begged  him,  however,  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  comfort  her ;  to  assure  her  that  he  was  in 
perfect  health  and  good  spirits ;  and  to  lessen  as  much 
as  possible  the  concern  which  he  knew  she  would 
have  at  reading  his  letter. 

The  serjeant,  however,  as  the  reader  hath  seen, 
brought  himself  the  first  account  of  the  arrest.  In- 
deed, the  other  messenger  did  not  arrive  till  a  full 
hour  afterwards.  This  was  not  owing  to  any  slow- 
ness of  his,  but  to  many  previous  errands  which  he 
was  to  execute  before  the  delivery  of  the  letter; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  which  the 
bailiff  had  declared  to  see  Booth  out  of  his  troubles, 
he  had  ordered  the  porter,  who  was  his  follower,  to 
call  upon  two  or  three  other  bailiffs,  and  as  many 
attorneys,  to  try  to  load  his  prisoner  with  as  many 
actions  as  possible. 

Here  the  reader  may  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
bailiff,  instead  of  being  a  friend,  was  really  an  enemy 
to  poor  Booth  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not  so.  His 
desire  was  no  more  than  to  accumulate  bail-bonds  ; 
for  the  bailiff  was  reckoned  an  honest  and  good  sort 
of  man  in  his  way,  and  had  no  more  malice  against 
the  bodies  in  his  custody  than  a  butcher  hath  to 
those  in  his ;  and,  as  the  latter,  when  he  takes  his 
knife  in  hand,  hath  no  idea  but  of  the  joints  into 
which  he  is  to  cut  the  carcase ;  so  the  former,  when 
he  handles  his  writ,  hath  no  other  design  but  to  cut 
out  the  body  into  as  many  bail-bonds  as  possible. 
As  to  the  life  of  the  animal,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
man,  they  are  thoughts  which  never  obtrude  them- 
selves on  either. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  an  account  of  Mr.  Booth's  felloe-sufferers. 
BEFORE  we  return  to  Amelia  we  must  detain  our 
reader  a  little  longer  with  Mr.  Booth,  in  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Bondum  the  bailiff,  who  now  informed  his 
prisoner  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  liberty  of  the 
house  with  the  other  gentlemen. 

Booth  asked  who  those  gentlemen  were.  "  One 
of  them,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Bondum,  "  is  a  very  great 
writer  or  author,  as  they  call  him ;  he  hath  been 
here  these  five  weeks  at  the  suit  of  a  bookseller  for 
eleven  pound  odd  money ;  but  he  expects  to  be 
discharged  in  a  day  or  two,  for  he  hath  writ  out 
the  debt.  He  is  now  writing  for  five  or  six  book- 
sellers, and  he  will  get  you  sometimes,  when  he  sits 
to  it,  a  matter  of  fifteen  shillings  a-day.  For  he  is  a 
very  good  pen,  they  say,  but  is  apt  to  "be  idle.  Some 
days  he  won't  write  above  five  hours  ;  but  at  other 
times  I  have  known  him  at  it  above  sixteen."  "  Ay!" 
cries  Booth ;  "  pray,  what  are  his  productipns  1 
"What  does  he  write  1"  "  Why,  sometimes,"  an- 
swered Bondum,  "  he  writes  your  history  books  for 
your  numbers,  and  sometimes  your '  verses,  your 
poems,  what  do  you  call  them  1  and  then  again  he 
writes  news  for  your  newspapers."  "  Av,  indeed  ! 
he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man,  truly ! — How  doth 
he  get  his  news  here  t"  "  Why  he  makes  it,  as  he 
doth  your  parliament  speeches  for  your  magazines. 
He  reads  them  to  us  sometimes  over  a  bowl  of 
punch.  To  be  sure  it  is  all  one  as  if  one  was  in  the 
parliament-house,— it  is  about  liberty  and  freedom, 
and  about  the  constitution  of  England.  I  says  no- 
thing for  my  part,  for  I  will  keep  my  neck  out  of  a 
halter;  but,  faith,  he  makes  it  out  plainly  to  me 
that  all  matters  are  not  as  they  should  be.  "l  am  all 


for  liberty,  for  my  part."  "  Is  that  so  consistent 
with  your  calling  1"  cries  Booth.  "  I  thought,  my 
friend,  you  had  lived  by  depriving  men  of  their  li- 
berty." "  That's  another  matter,"  cries  the  bailiff ; 
"  that 's  all  according  to  law,  and  in  the  way  of  bu- 
siness. To  he  sure,  men  must  be  obliged  to  pay 
their  debts,  or  else  there  would  be  an  end  of  every- 
thing." Booth  desired  the  bailiff  to  give  him  his 
opinion  of  liberty.  Upon  which,  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  cried  out,  "  O  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land." Booth  told  him,  that  by  the  old  constitution 
of  England  he  had  heard  that  men  could  not  be  ar- 
rested for  debt ;  to  which  the  bailiff  answered,  that 
must  have  been  in  very  bad  times ;  "  because  as 
why,"  says  he,  "  would  it  not  be  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  if  a  man  could  not  arrest  another  for  a 
just  and  lawful  debt  ?  besides,  sir,  you  must  be  mis- 
taken ;  for  how  could  that  ever  be  1  is  not  liberty 
the  constitution  of  England  ?  well,  and  is  not  the 
constitution,  as  a  man  may  say, — whereby  the  con- 
stitution, that  is  the  law  and  liberty,  and  all  that — " 

Booth  had  a  little  mercy  upon  the  poor  bailiff, 
when  he  found  him  rounding  in  this  manner,  and 
told  him  he  had  made  the  matter  very  clear.  Booth 
then  proceeded  to  inquire  after  the  other  gentlemen, 
his  fellows  in  affliction ;  upon  which  Bondum  ac- 
quainted him  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  a  poor 
fellow.  "  He  calls  himself  a  gentleman,"  said 
Bondum ;  "  but  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  anything 
genteel  by  him.  In  a  week  that  he  hath  been  in 
rny  house  he  hath  drank  only  part  of  one  bottle  of 
wine.  I  intend  to  carry  him  to  Newgate  within  a 
day  or  two,  if  he  cannot  find  bail,  which,  I  suppose, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  do  ;  for  everybody  says  he 
is  an  undone  man.  He  hath  run  out  all  he  bath  by 
losses  in  business,  and  one  way  or  other ;  and  he 
hath  a  wife  and  seven  children.  Here  was  the  whole 
family  here  the  other  day,  all  howling  together.  I 
never  saw  such  a  beggarly  crew;  I  was  almost 
ashamed  to  see  them  in  my  house.  I  thought  they 
seemed  fitter  for  Bridewell  than  any  other  place. 
To  be  sure,  I  do  not  reckon  him  as  proper  company 
for  such  as  you,  sir ;  but  there  is  another  prisoner  in 
the  house  that  I  dare  say  you  will  like  very  much. 
He  is,  indeed,  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  spends 
his  money  like  one.  I  have  had  him  only  three 
days,  and  I  am  afraid  he  won't  stay  much  longer. 
They  say,  indeed,  he  is  a  gamester;  but  what  is 
that  to  me  or  any  one,  as  long  as  a  man  appears  as  a 
gentleman  1  I  always  love  to  speak  by  people  as  I 
find  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  fit  company  for  the 
greatest  lord  in  the  land ;  for  he  hath  very  good 
clothes,  and  money  enough.  He  is  not  here  for 
debt,  but  upon  a  judge's  warrant  for  an  assault  and 
battery  ;  for  the  tipstaff  locks  up  here." 

The  bailiff  was  thus  haranguing  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  the  attorney  whom  the 
trusty  serjeant  had,  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
found  out  and  despatched  to  the  relief  of  his  dis- 
tressed friend.  But  before  we  proceed  any  farther 
with  the  captain  we  will  return  to  poor  Amelia,  for 
whom,  considering  the  situation  in  which  we  left 
her,  the  good-natured  reader  may  be,  perhaps,  in  no 
small  degree  solicitous. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  some  extraordinary  behaviour  in  Mrs.  Ellison. 
THE  serjeant  being  departed  to  convey  Mrs.  Ellison 
to   the    captain,    his   wife  went   to   fetch   Amelia's 
children  to  their  mother. 

Amelia's  concern  for  the  distresses  of  her  hus- 
band was  aggravated  at  the  sight  of  her  children. 
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"  Good  Heavens  !"  she  cried,  "  what  will — what 
can  become  of  these  poor  little  wretches  1  why  have 
I  produced  these  little  creatures  only  to  give  them  a 
share  of  poverty  and  misery  t"  At  which  words  she 
embraced  them  eagerly  in  her  arms,  and  bedewed 
them  both  with  her  tears. 

The  children's  eyes  soon  overflowed  as  fast  as  their 
mother's,  though  neither  of  them  knew  the  cause  of 
her  affliction.  The  little  boy,  who  was  the  elder 
and  much  the  sharper  of  the  two,  imputed  the  ago- 
nies of  his  mother  to  her  illness,  according  to  the 
account  brought  to  his  father  in  his  presence. 

When  Amelia  became  acquainted  with  the  child's 
apprehensions,  she  soon  satisfied  him  that  she  was  in 
a  perfect  state  of  health  ;  at  which  the  little  thing  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction,  and  said  he  was  glad  she 
was  well  again.  Amelia  told  him  she  had  not  been 
in  the  least  disordered.  Upon  which  the  innocent 
cried  out,  "La!  how  can  people  tell  such  fibsl  a 
great  tall  man  told  my  papa  you  was  taken  very  ill 
at  Mrs.  Somebody's  shop,  and  my  poor  papa  presently 
ran  down  stairs :  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  broke 
his  neck,  to  come  to  you." 

"  O,  the  villains'."  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "what 
a  stratagem  was  here  to  take  away  your  husband !" 

"  Take  away!"  answered  the  child — "  What!  hath 
anybody  taken  away  papa  1 — Sure  that  naughty  fib- 
bing man  hath  not  taken  away  papal" 

Amelia  begged  Mrs.  Atkinson  to  say  something  to 
her  children,  for  that  her  spirits  were  overpowered. 
She  then  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  gave  a  full 
vent  to  a  passion  almost  too  strong  for  her  delicate 
constitution. 

The  scene  that  followed,  during  some  minutes,  is 
beyond  my  power  of  description ;  I  must  beg  the 
readers'  hearts  to  suggest  it  to  themselves.  The 
children  hung  on  the  mother,  whom  they  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  comfort,  as  Mrs.  Atkinson  did 
in  vain  attempt  to  pacify  them,  telling  them  all  would 
be  well,  and  they  would  soon  see  their  papa  again. 

At  length,  partly  by  the  persuasions  of  Mrs.  At- 
kinson, partly  from  consideration  of  her  little  ones, 
and  more,  perhaps,  from  the  relief  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  her  tears,  Amelia  became  a  little  composed. 
Nothing  worth  notice  passed  in  this  miserable 
company  from  this  time  till  the  return  of  Mrs.  Elli- 
son from  the  bailiff's  house;  and  to  draw  out  scenes 
of  wretchedness  to  too  great  a  length,  is  a  task  very 
uneasy  to  the  writer,  and  for  which  none  but  readers 
of  a  most  gloomy  complexion  will  think  themselves 
ever  obliged  to  his  labours. 

At  length  Mrs.  Ellison  arrived,  and  entered  the 
room  with  an  air  of  gaiety  rather  misbecoming  the 
occasion.  When  she  had  seated  herself  in  a  chair 
she  told  Amelia  that  the  captain  was  very  well  and 
in  good  spirits,  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  her 
to  keep  up  hers.  "  Come,  madam,"  said  she,  "  don't 
be  disconsolate ;  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
get  him  out  of  his  troubles.  The  debts,  indeed, 
amount  to  more  than  I  expected;  however,  ways 
may  be  found  to  redeem  him.  He  must  own  him- 
self guilty  of  some  rashness  in  going  out  of  the  verge, 
when  he  knew  to  what  he  was  liable  ;  but  that  is 
now  not  to  be  remedied.  If  he  had  followed  my 
advice  this  had  not  happened;  but  men  will  be 
headstrong." 

"  I  cannot  bear  this,"  cries  Amelia;  "shall  I  hear 
that  best  of  creatures  blamed  for  his  tenderness  to  me  V 
"  Well,  I  will  not  blame  him,"  answered  Mrs. 
Ellison ;  "  I  am  sure  I  propose  nothing  but  to  serve 
him  ;  and  if  you  will  do  as  much  to  serve  him  your- 
self, he  will  not  be  long  a  prisoner." 

"  I  do  !"  cries  Amelia :  "  O  Heavens !  is  there  a 
thing  upon  earth — " 


"Yes,  there  is  a  thing  upon  earth,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellison,  "  and  a  very  easy  thing  too ;  and  yet  I 
will  venture  my  life  you  start  when  I  propose 
it.  And  yet,  when  I  consider  that  you  are  a  woman 
of  understanding,  I  know  not  why  I  should  think 
so  ;  for  sure  you  must  have  too  much  good  sense 
to  imagine  that  you  can  cry  your  husband  out  of 
prison.  If  this  would  have  done,  I  see  you  have 
almost  cried  your  eyes  out  already.  And  yet  you 
may  do  the  business  by  a  much  pleasanter  way  than 
by  crying  and  bawling." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madam  !"  cries  Amelia. — 
"  For  my  part,  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning." 

"  Before  I  tell  you  then,  madam,"  answered  Mrs. 
Ellison,  "  I  must  inform  you,  if  you  do  not  already 
know  it,  that  the  captain  is  charged  with  actions 
to  the  amount  of  near  five  hundred  pounds.  I  am 
sure  I  would  willingly  be  his  bail ;  but  I  know 
my  bail  would  not  be  taken  for  that  sum.  You 
must  consider,  therefore,  madam,  what  chance  you 
have  of  redeeming  him  ;  unless  you  choose,  as  per- 
haps some  wives  would,  that  he  should  lie  all  his 
life  in  prison." 

At  these  words  Amelia  discharged  a  shower  of 
tears,  and  gave  every  mark  of  the  most  frantic  grief. 

"Why,  there  now,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "while 
you  will  indulge  these  extravagant  passions,  how 
can  you  be  capable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of 
reason  1  I  know  I  am  a  fool  in  concerning  myself 
thus  with  the  affairs  of  others.  I  know  the  thank- 
less office  I  undertake ;  and  yet  I  love  you  so,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
afflicted,  and  I  would  comfort  you  if  you  would 
suffer  me.  Let  me  beg  you  to  make  your  mind 
easy  ;  and  within  these  two  days  I  will  engage  to 
set  your  husband  at  liberty. 

"  Harkee,  child  ;  only  behave  like  a  woman  of 
spirit  this  evening,  and  keep  your  appointment, 
notwithstanding  what  hath  happened ;  and  I  am 
convinced  there  is  one  who  hath,  the  power  and  the 
will  to  serve  you." 

Mrs.  Ellison  spoke  the  latter  part  of  her  speech 
in  a  whisper,  so  that  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was  then 
engaged  with  the  children,  might  not  hear  her  ;  but 
Amelia  answered  aloud,  and  said,  "  What  appoint- 
ment would  you  have  me  keep  this  evening  V 

"  Nay,  nay,  if  you  have  forgot,"  cries  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, "  I  will  tell  you  more  another  time  ;  but  come, 
will  you  go  home  1  my  dinner  is  ready  by  this  time, 
and  you  shall  dine  with  me." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  dinners,"  cries  Amelia  ;  "  my 
stomach  is  too  full  already." 

"Nay,but,dear  madam,"  answeredMrs. Ellison, "  let 
me  beseech  you  to  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not  care," 
says  she,  whispering,  "to  speak  before  some  folks." 

"  I  have  no  secret,  madam,  in  the  world,"  replied 
Amelia  aloud,  "which  I  would  not  communicate  to 
this  lady  ;  for  I  shall  always  acknowledge  the  highest 
obligations  to  her  for  the  secrets  she  hath  imparted 
to  me." 

"  Madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  I  do  not  inter- 
fere with  obligations.  I  am  glad  the  lady  hath 
obliged  you  so  much  ;  and  I  wish  all  people  were 
equally  mindful  of  obligations,  I  hope  I  have 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  oblige 
Mrs.  Booth,  as  well  as  I  have  some  other  folks." 

"If  by  other  folks,  madam,  you  mean  me,"  cries 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  I  confess  I  sincerely  believe  you 
intended  the  same  obligation  to  us  both ;  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  think  it  is  owing  to  me  that  this  lady 
is  not  as  much  obliged  to  you  as  I  am." 

"  I  protest,  madam,  1  can  hardly  guess  your  mean- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Ellison. — "  Do  you  really  intend  to 
affront  me,  madam  V 
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"  I  intend  to  preserve  innocence  and  virtue,  if  i 
be  in  my  power,  madam,"  answered  the  other.    An 
sure  nothing  but  the  most  eager  resolution  to  destroy 
it  could  induce  you  to  mention  such  an  appointmen 
at  such  a  time." 

"  I  did  not  expect  this  treatment  from  you,  madam,' 
cries  Mrs.  Ellison;  "  such  ingratitude  I  could  nothav 
believed  had  it  been  reported  to  me  by  any  other." 
"  Such  impudence/'  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson 
'•  must  exceed,  I  think,  all  belief;  but,  when  women 
ouce  abandon  that  modesty  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  their  sex,  they  seldom  set  any  bounds  to 
their  assurance." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  this  to  have  been  in 
human  nature,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  Is  this  the 
woman  whom  I  have  fed,  have  clothed,  have  sup- 
ported ;  who  owes  to  my  charity  and  my  interces- 
sions that  she  is  not  at  this  day  destitute  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  1" 

"  I  own  it  all,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  "and 
I  add  the  favour  of  a  masquerade  ticket  to  the  num- 
ber. Could  I  have  thought,  madam,  that  you  would 
before  my  face  have  asked  another  lady  to  go  to  the 
same  place  with  the  same  man  * — But  I  ask  your 
pardon ;  I  impute  rather  more  assurance  to  you  than 
you  are  mistress  of. — You  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  assignation  a  secret  from  me ;  and  it  was  by 
mere  accident  only  that  I  discovered  it ;  unless  there 
are  some  guardian  angels  that  in  general  protect 
innocence  and  virtue  ;  though,  I  may  say,  I  have  not 
ahvays  found  them  so  watchful." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  you  are 
not  worth  my  answer ;  nor  will  I  stay  a  moment 
longer  with  such  a  person. — So,  Mrs.  Booth,  vou 
have  your  choice,  madam,  whether  you  will  go  with 
me,  or  remain  in  the  company  of  this  lady." 

"  If  so,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Booth,  "  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  determining  to  stay  where  I  am." 

Mrs.  Ellison  then,  casting  a  look  of  great  indig- 
nation at  both  the  ladies,  made  a  short  speech  full 
of  invectives  against  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  not  without 
oblique  hints  of  ingratitude  against  poor  Amelia ; 
after  which  she  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of 
the  house,  and  made  haste  to  her  own  home,  in  a 
condition  of  mind  to  which  fortune  without  guilt 
cannot,  I  believe,  reduce  any  one. 

Indeed,  how  much  the  superiority  of  misery  is  on 
the  side  of  wickedness  may  appear  to  every  reader 
who  will  compare  the  present  situation  of  Amelia 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Ellison.  Fortune  had  attacked 
the  former  with  almost  the  highest  degree  of  her 
malice.  She  was  involved  in  a  scene  of  most  exqui- 
site distress,  and  her  husband,  her  principal  com- 
fort, torn  violently  from  her  arms  ;  yet  her  sorrow, 
however  exquisite,  was  all  soft  and  tender,  nor  was 
she  without  many  consolations.  Her  case,  however 
hard,  was  not  absolutely  desperate ;  for  scarce  any 
condition  of  fortune  can  be  so.  Art  and  industry, 
chance  and  friends,  have  oftened  relieved  the  most 
distressed  circumstances,  and  converted  them  into 
opulence.  In  all  these  she  had  hopesonthis  side  the 
grave,  and  perfect  virtue  and  innocence  gave  her  the 
strongest  assurances  on  the  other.  Whereas,  in  the 
bosom  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  all  was  storm  and  tempest ; 
anger,  revenge,  fear,  and  pride,  like  so  many  raging 
furies,  possessed  her  mind,  and  tortured  her  with  dis- 
appointment and  shame.  Loss  of  reputation,  which 
is  generally  irreparable,  was  to  be  her  lot ;  loss  of 
friends  is  of  this  the  certain  consequence ;  all  on 
this  side  the  grave  appeared  dreary  and  comfortless  ; 
and  endless  misery  on  the  other,  closed  the  gloomy 
prospect. 

Hence,  my  worthy  reader,  console  thyself,  that 
however  few  of  the  other  good  things  of  life  are  thy 
lot,  the  best  of  all  things,  which  is  innocence,  is 


always  within  thy  own  power  ;  and,  though  Fortune 
may  make  thee  often  unhappy,  she  can  never  make 
thee  completely  and  irreparably  miserable  without 
thy  own  consent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing,  amoug  many  matters,  the  exemplary  behaviour  of 
colonel  James. 


Mrs.  Ellison  was  departed,  Mrs.  Atkinson 
began  to  apply  all  her  art  to  sooth  and  comfort  Ame- 
lia, but  was  presently  prevented  by  her.  "  I  am 
ashamed,  dear  madam,"  said  Amelia,  "of  having 
indulged  my  affliction  so  much  at  your  expense. 
The  suddenness  of  the  occasion  is  my  only  excuse  ; 
for,  had  I  had  time  to  summon  my  resolution  to  my 
assistance,  I  hope  I  am  mistress  of  more  patience 
than  you  have  hitherto  seen  me  exert.  I  know, 
madam,  in  my  unwarrantable  excesses,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  transgressions.  First,  against  that 
Divine  will  and  pleasure  without  whose  permission, 
at  least,  no  human  accident  can  happen ;  in  the  next 
place,  madam,  if  anything  can  aggravate  such  a  fault, 
I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  friendship  as  well  as 
decency,  in  throwing  upon  you  some  part  of  the  load 
of  my  grief;  and  again,  I  have  sinned  against  com- 
mon sense,  which  should  teach  me,  instead  of  weakly 
and  heavily  lamenting  my  misfortunes,  to  rouse  all 
my  spirits  to  remove  them.  In  this  light  I  am 
shocked  at  my  own  folly,  and  am  resolved  to  leave 
my  children  under  your  care,  and  go  directly  to  my 
husband.  I  may  comfort  him.  I  may  assist  him. 
I  may  relieve  him.  There  is  nothing  now  too  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  undertake." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  greatly  approved  and  complimented 
her  friend  on  all  the  former  part  of  her  speech,  ex- 
cept what  related  to  herself,  on  which  she  spoke 
very  chilly,  and  I  believe  with  great  truth ;  but  as 
to  her  determination  of  going  to  her  husband  she 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  at  least  she  begged  her 
to  defer  it  for  the  present,  and  till  the  Serjeant  re- 
turned home.  She  then  reminded  Amelia  that  it 
was  now  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  she 
iad  not  taken  any  refreshment  but  a  dish  of  tea  the 
whole  day,  and  desired  she  would  give  her  leave  to 
jrocure  her  a  chick,  or  anything  she  liked  better,  for 
icr  dinner. 

Amelia  thanked  her  friend,  and  said  she  would 
it  down  with  her  to  whatever  she  pleased ;  "  but  if 
[  do  not  eat,"  said  she,  "  I  would  not  have  you  im- 
pute it  to  anything  but  want  of  appetite  ;  for  I 
assure  you  all  things  are  equally  indifferent  to  me. 
.  am  more  solicitous  about  these  poor  little  things, 
who  have  not  been  used  to  fast  so  long.  Heaven 
mows  what  may  hereafter  be  their  fate  !" 

Mrs.  Atkinson  bid  her  hope  the  best,  and  then 
recommended  her  children  to  the  care  of  her  maid. 

And  now  arrived  a  servant  from  Mrs.  James,  with 
an  invitation  to  captain  Booth  and  to  his  lady  to 
dine  with  the  colonel  the  day  after  the  next.  This 
a  little  perplexed  Amelia ;  but  after  a  short  consi- 
leration  she  despatched  an  answer  to  Mrs.  James, 
n  which  she  concisely  informed  her  of  what  had  hap- 
icned. 

The  honest  Serjeant,  who  had  been  on  his  legs 

Imost  the  whole  day,  now  returned,  and  brought 

Amelia  a  short  letter  from  her  husband,  in  which 

ie  gave  her  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  health 

nd  spirits,  and  begged  her  with  great  earnestness 

o  take  care  to  preserve  her  own,  which  if  she  did, 

e  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  should  shortly 

>e  happy.     He  added  something  of  hopes  from  my 

ord,    with   which    Mrs.  Ellison  had   amused  him, 

and  which  served  only  to  destroy  the  comfort  that 

Amelia  received  from  the  rest  of  his  letter. 
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Whilst  Amelia,  the  serjeant,  and  his  lady,  were 
engaged  in  a  cold  collation,  for  which  purpose  a 
cold  chick  was  procured  from  the  tavern  for  the  ladies, 
and  two  pound  of  cold  beef  for  the  serjeant,  a  vio- 
lent knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  presently 
afterwards  colonel  James  entered  the  room.  After 
proper  compliments  had  passed,  the  colonel  told 
Amelia  that  her  letter  was  brought  to  Mrs.  James 
while  they  were  at  table,  and  that  on  her  showing 
it  him  he  had  immediately  rose  up,  made  an  apology 
to  his  company,  and  took  a  chair  to  her.  He  spoke 
to  her  with  great  tenderness  on  the  occasion,  and 
desired  her  to  make  herself  easy  ;  assuring  her  that 
he  would  leave  nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  serve 
her  husband.  He  then  gave  her  an  invitation,  in 
his  wife's  name,  to  his  own  house,  in  the  most  press- 
ing manner. 

Amelia  returned  him  very  hearty  thanks  for  all 
his  kind  offers,  but  begged  to  decline  that  of  an 
apartment  in  his  house.  She  said,  as  she  could  not 
leave  her  children,  so  neither  could  she  think  of 
bringing  such  a  trouble  with  her  into  his  family  ; 
and,  though  the  colonel  gave  her  many  assurances 
that  her  children,  as  well  as  herself,  would  be  very 
welcome  to  Mrs.  James,  and  even  betook  himself 
to  entreaties,  she  still  persisted  obstinately  in  her 
refusal. 

In  real  truth,  Amelia  had  taken  a  vast  affection 
for  Mrs.  Atkinson,  of  the  comfort  of  whose  company 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  in  her  distress, 
nor  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  Mrs.  James,  to  whom 
she  had  lately  conceived  no  little  dislike. 

The  colonel,  when  he  found  he  could  not  prevail 
with  Amelia  to  accept  his  invitation,  desisted  from 
any  farther  solicitations.  He  then  took  a  bank-bill 
of  fifty  pounds  from  his  pocket-book,  and  said, 
"  You  will  pardon  me,  dear  madam,  if  I  choose  to 
impute  your  refusal  of  my  house  rather  to  a  dislike 
of  my  wife,  who  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  of  women  (all  men,"  said  he,  sighing, 
"  have  not  captain  Booth's  fortune),  than  to  any 
aversion  or  anger  to  me.  I  must  insist  upon  it, 
therefore,  to  make  your  present  habitation  as  easy 
to  you  as  possible — I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not 
deny  me  this  happiness ;  I  beg  you  will  honour  me 
with  the  acceptance  of  this  trifle.  He  then  put  the 
note  into  her  hand,  and  declared  that  the  honour  of 
touching  it  was  worth  a  hundred  times  that  sum." 

"  I  protest,  colonel  James,"  cried  Amelia,  blush- 
ing, "  I  know  not  what  to  do  or  say,  your  goodness 
so  greatly  confounds  me.  Can  I,  who  am  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  many  great  obligations  Mr. 
Booth  already  hath  to  your  generosity,  consent 
that  you  should  add  more  to  adebtwe  nevercan  pay  1" 
The  colonel  stopped  her  short,  protesting  that  she 
misplaced  the  obligation ;  for,  that  if  to  confer  the 
highest  happiness  was  to  oblige,  he  was  obliged  to 
her  acceptance.  "And  I  do  assure  you,  madam," 
said  he,  "  if  this  trifling  sum,  or  a  much  larger,  can 
contribute  to  your  ease,  I  shall  consider  myself  as 
the  happiest  man  upon  earth  in  being  able  to  sup- 
ply it,  and  you,  madam,  my  greatest  benefactor  in 
receiving  it." 

Amelia  then  put  the  note  in  her  pocket,  and  they 
entered  into  a  conversation  in  which  many  civil 
things  were  said  on  both  sides ;  but  what  was  chiefly 
worth  remark  was,  that  Amelia  had  almost  her  hus- 
band constantly  in  her  mouth,  and  the  colonel  never 
mentioned  him :  the  former  seemed  desirous  to  lay 
all  obligations,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  account 
of  her  husband  ;  and  the  latter  endeavoured,  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  to  insinuate  that  her  happiness 
was  the  main  and  indeed  only  point  which  he  had 
in  view. 


Amelia  had  made  no  doubt,  at  the  colonel's  first 
appearance,  but  that  lie  intended  to  go  directly  to 
her  husband.  When  he  dropped  therefore  a  hint  of 
his  intention  to  visit  him  next  morning  she  ap- 
peared visibly  shocked  at  the  delay.  The  colonel, 
perceiving  this,  said,  "  However  inconvenient  it  may 
be,  yet,  madam,  if  it  will  oblige  you,  or  if  you  desire 
it,  I  will  even  go  to-night."  Amelia  answered, 
"  My  husband  will  be  far  from  desiring  to  derive 
any  good  from  your  inconvenience  ;  but,  if  you  put 
it  to  me,  I  must  be  excused  for  saying  I  desire 
nothing  more  in  the  world  than  to  send  him  so  great 
a  comfort  as  I  know  he  will  receive  from  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  friend."  "  Then,  to  show  you, 
madam,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  that  I  desire  nothing 
more  in  the  world  than  to  give  you  pleasure,  I  will 
go  to  him  immediately." 

Amelia  then  bethought  herself  of  the  serjeant, 
and  told  the  colonel  his  old  acquaintance  Atkinson, 
whom  he  had  known  at  Gibraltar,  was  then  in  the 
house,  and  would  conduct  him  to  the  place.  The 
serjeant  was  immediately  called  in,  paid  his  respects 
to  the  colonel,  and  was  acknowledged  by  him. 
They  both  immediately  set  forward,  Amelia  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  pressing  their  departure. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  now  returned  to  Amelia,  and  was 
by  her  acquainted  with  the  colonel's  late  generosity  ; 
for  her  heart  so  boiled  over  with  gratitude  that 
she  could  not  conceal  the  ebullition.  Amelia  like- 
wise gave  her  friend  a  full  narrative  of  the  colonel's 
former  behaviour  and  friendship  to  her  husband,  as 
well  abroad  as  in  England  ;  and  ended  with  declar- 
ing that  she  believed  him  to  be  the  most  generous 
man  upon  earth. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  agreed  with  Amelia's  conclusion, 
and  said  she  was  glad  to  hear  there  was  any  such 
man.  They  then  proceeded  with  the  children  to 
the  tea-table,  where  panegyric,  and  not  scandal,  was 
the  topic  of  their  conversation  ;  and  of  this  panegy- 
ric the  colonel  was  the  subject;  both  the  ladies 
seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the 
praises  of  his  goodness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Comments  upon  authors. 
HAVING  left  Amelia  in  as  comfortable  a  situation  as 
could  possibly  be  expected,  her  immediate  distres 
relieved,  and  her  heart  filled  with  great  hopes  from  tt 
friendship  of  the  colonel,  we  will  now  return  to  Boot" 
who,  when  the  attorney  and  serjeant  had  left  hit 
received  a  visit  from  that  great  author  of  whom  he 
nourable  mention  is  made  in  our  second  chapter. 

Booth,  as  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember 
was  a  pretty  good  master  of  the   classics ;    for  hi 
father,  though  he  designed  his  son  for  the  army, 
not  think  it  necessary  to  breed  him  up  a  blockhead 
He   did   not,   perhaps,  imagine  that    a   competer 
share  of  Latin  or  Greek  would  make  his  son  eithe 
a  pedant  or  a  coward.     He  considered  likewise,  pr 
bably,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  in  general  a  life 
idleness  ;  and  might  think  that  the  spare  hours 
an  officer  in  country  quarters  would  be  as  well  em- 
ployed with   a   book  as  in   sauntering    about   the 
streets,    loitering   in   a   coffee-house,    sotting   in 
tavern,  or  in  laying  schemes  to  debauch  and  ruin 
set  of  harmless  ignorant  country  girls. 

As  Booth  was  therefore  what  might  well  be  calle 
in  this  age  at  least,  a  man  of  learning,  he  be 
discourse  with  our  author  on  subjects  of  literature. 
"  I  think,  sir,"  says  he,  "that  Dr.  Swift  hath  been  :,'<•- 
nerally  allowed,  by  the  critics  in  this  kingdom,  to 
the  greatest  master  of  humour  that  ever  wrote.  In- 
deed, I  allow  him  to  have  possessed  most  admirabl 
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lents  of  this  kind ;  and,  if  Rabelais  was  his  master, 

think  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  common  Greek 

•overb — that  the    scholar  is  often  superior  to  the 

aster.     As  to  Cervantes,  I  do  not  think  we  can 

make  any  just  comparison;  for,  though  Mr.  Pope 

compliments  him  with  sometimes  taking  Cervantes' 

serious  air — "     "  I  remember  the  passage,"  cries 

the  author ; 

"  O  them,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear. 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver; 
Whether  you  take  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair — " 
"  You  are  right,  sir,"    said   Booth ;  "  but  though  I 
should  agree  that  the  doctor  hath  sometimes  con- 
descended to  imitate  Rabelais,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  his  works  the  least  attempt  in  the  man- 
ner of  Cervantes.     But  there  is  one  in  his  own  way, 
and  whom  I    am  convinced  he   studied   above  all 
others — you  guess,  I  believe,  I   am  going  to  name 
Lucian.      This  author,  I  say,  I  am  convinced,  he 
followed  ;  but  I  think  he  followed  him  at  a  distance  ; 
as,  to  say  the  truth,   every  other  writer  of  this  kind 
hath  done  in  my  opinion  ;  for  none,  I  think,  hath 
yet  equalled  him.    I  agree,  indeed,  entirely  with  Mr. 
Moile,  in  his  Discourse  on  theAge  of  the  Philopatris, 
when  he  gives  him  the  epithet  of  the  incomparable 
Lucian ;  and  incomparable,   I  believe,  he  will  re- 
main as  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote 
shall  endure.     What  an  inimitable  piece  of  humour 
is  his  Cock  !"    "  I  remember  it  very  well,"  cries  the 
author ;  "  his  story  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull  is  excellent." 
Booth  stared  at  this,  and  asked  the  author  what  he 
meant  by  the  Bulll  "  Nay,"  answered  he,  "  I  don't 
know  very  well,  upon  my  soul.     It  is  a  long  time 
(since  I  read  him.     I  learned  him  all  over  at  school ; 
I  have  not  read  him  much  since.     And  pray,  sir," 
id  he,  "  how  do  you  like  his  Pharsalia!  don't  you 
think  Mr.    Rowe's  translation   a  very  fine   one  1" 
Booth  replied,  "  I  believe  we  are  talking  of  different 
juthors.     The  Pharsalia,  which   Mr.   Rowe  trans- 
ated,  was  written  by  Lucan  ;  but  I  have  been  speak- 
ng  of  Lucian,  a  Greek  writer,  and,   in  my  opinion, 
:he  greatest  in  the  humorous  way  that  ever  the  world 
produced."     "Ay  !"  cries  the  author,  "  he  was  in- 
leed  so,  a  very  excellent  writer  indeed  !     I  fancy  a 
rauslation  of  him  would  sell  very  well !"    "  I  do  not 
mow,  indeed,"  cries  Booth.     "  A  good  translation 
>f  him  would  be  a  valuable  book.     I  have  seen  a 
vretched  one  published  by  Mr.  Dryden,  but  trans- 
ated   by  others,  who   in  many  places  have  misun- 
erstood  Lucian's  meaning,  and  have  nowhere  pre- 
erved  the  spirit  of  the  original."     "  That  is  great 
iity,"  says  the  author.    ««  Pray,  sir,  is  he  well  trans- 
ated  in  the  French  V       Booth  answered,  he  could 
•lot  tell ;  but  that  he  doubted  it  very  much,  having 
.ever  seen  a  good  version  into  that  language  out  o! 
he  Greek.     "  To  confess  the  truth,  I  believe,"  said 
.e,  "  the  French  translators  have  generally  consulted 
he  Latin  only ;  which,  in  some  of  the  few  Greek 
rriters  I  have  read,  is  intolerably  bad.     And  as  the 
;lish  translators,  for  the  most  part,  pursue  the 
rrench,  we  may  easily  guess  what  spirit  those  copies. 
f  bad  copies  must  preserve  of  the  original." 

"  Egad  you  are  a  shrewd  guesser,"  cries  the  author 
;  I  am  glad  the  booksellers  have  not  your  sagacity 
Jut  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the 
rice  they  pay  by  the  sheet  1  The  Greek,  you  wil 
How,  is  a  hard  language  ;  and  there  are  few  gentle 
icn  that  write  who  can  read  it  without  a  good  lexi 
on.  Now,  sir,  if  we  were  to  afford  time  to  find  ou 
ic  true  meaning  of  words,  a  gentleman  would  no 
let  bread  and  cheese  by  his  work.  If  one  was  to  b 
laid,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Pope  was  for  his  Homer — Pray 
Ir,  don't  you  think  that  the  best  translation  in  th 
I'orld »" 


"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  think,  though  it 

certainly  a  noble  paraphrase,  and  of  itself  a  fine 

oem,  yet  in  some  places  it  is  no  translation  at  all. 

n  the  very  beginning,    for  instance,   he  hath  not 

endered  the  true  force  of  the  author.     Homer  in- 

okes  his  muse  in  the  five  first  lines  of  the  Iliad  ; 

and,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  he  gives  his  reason : 

Ait;  5'  iri/.ttirt  f>\t\r,. 

'  For  all  these  things,"  says  he,  "  were  brought 
bout  by  the  decree  of  Jupiter ;  and,  therefore,  he 
upposes  their  true  sources  are  known  only  to  the 
.cities.  Now,  the  translation  takes  no  more  notice 
)f  the  AE  than  if  no  such  word  had  been  there." 

'  Very  possibly,"  answered  the  author ;  "  it  is  a 
ong  time  since  I  read  the  original.  Perhaps,  then, 
ie  followed  the  French  translations.  I  observe,  in- 
d,  he  talks  much  in  the  notes  of  madam  Dacier 
and  monsieur  Eustathius." 

Booth  had  now  received  conviction  enough  of  his 
riend's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ;  without 
attempting,  therefore,  to  set  him  right,  he  made   a 
udden  transition  to  the  Latin.    "  Pray,  sir,"  said  he, 
as  you  have  mentioned  Rowe's  translation  of  the 
3harsalia,  do  you  remember  how  he  hath  rendered 
hat  passage  in  the  character  of  Catol — 
^— — —  f'enerisque  huic  nuurimus  nuts 
Progenies;  itrbi  Pater  ett,  urbique  3/artfw. 
For  I  apprehend  that  passage  is  generally  misun- 
derstood." 

"  1  really  do  not  remember,"  answered  the  author. 
•Pray,  sir",  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  meaning  1" 

"  I  apprehend,  sir,"  replied  Booth ;  "  that  by  these 
words,  Urbi  Pater  est,  urbique  Maritus,  Cato  is  re- 
jresented  as  the  father  and  husband  to  the  city  of 
Rome." 

1  Very  true,  sir,"  cries  the  author ;  "  very  fine, 
jndeed. — Not  only  the  father  of  his  country,  but  the 
lusband  too ;  very  noble,  truly !" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  to  have  been  Lucan's  meaning.  If  you 
please  to  observe  the  context ;  Lucan,  having  com- 
mended the  temperance  of  Cato  in  the  instances  of 
diet  and  clothes,  proceeds  to  venereal  pleasures ;  of 
which,  says  the  poet,  his  principal  use  was  procrea- 
tion :  then  he  adds,  Urbi  pater  est,  urbique  Maritus  » 
that  he  became  a  father  and  a  husband  for  the  sake 
only  of  the  city." 

"  Upon  my  word  that's  true,"  cries  the  author; 
'  I  did  not  think  of  it.  It  is  much  finer  than  the 
other .—Urbia  Pater  est — what  is  the  other  t — ay — 
Urbis  Maritus. — It  is  certainly  as  you  say,  sir." 

Booth  was  by  this  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  au- 
thor's profound  learning  ;  however,  he  was  willing 
to  try  him  a  little  farther.  He  asked  him,  therefore, 
what  was  his  opinion  of  Lucan  in  general,  and. in 
what  class  of  writers  he  ranked  him  t 

The  author  stared  a  little  at  this  question  ;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  answered,  "  Certainly,  sir,  I 
think  he  is  a  fine  writer  and  a  very  great  poet." 

"  I  am  very  much  of  the  same  opinion,"  cries 
Booth ;  "  but  where  do  you  class  him — next  to  what 
poet  do  you  place  himl" 

"  Let  me  see,"  cries  the  author  ;  "  where  do  I  class 
him*  next  to  whom  do  I  place  himl  —  Ay '. — why  — 
why,  pray,  where  do  you  yourself  place  him  V' 

"  Why,  surely,"  cries  Booth,  •'  if  he  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  with  Homer,  and  Virgil, 
and  Milton,  I  think  clearly  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
second,  before  either  Statius  or  Silius  Italicus  — 
though  I  allow  to  each  of  these  their  merits  ;  but, 
perhaps,  an  epic  poem  was  beyond  the  genius  of 
either.  I  own,  I  have  often  thought,  if  Statius  had 
ventured  no  farther  than  Ovid  or  Claudian,  he  would 
have  succeeded  better ;  for  his  Sylva?  are,  in  my 
opinion,  much  better  than  his  Thebai's." 
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"  I  believe  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  formerly," 
said  the  author. 

"And  for  what  reason  have  you  altered  itl" 
cries  Booth. 

"I  have  not  altered  it,"  answered  the  author; 
"  hut,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  any  opinion 
at  all  about  these  matters  at  present.  I  do  not 
trouble  my  head  much  with  poetry ;  for  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  such  studies  in  this  age.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  I  have  now  and  then  wrote  a  poem  or 
two  for  the  magazines,  but  I  never  intend  to  write 
any  more  ;  for  a  gentleman  is  not  paid  for  his  time. 
A  sheet  is  a  sheet  with  the  booksellers  ;  and,  whether 
it  be  in  prose  or  verse,  they  make  no  difference ; 
though  certainly  there  is  as  much  difference  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  work  as  there  is  to  a  tailor  be- 
tween making  a  plain  and  a  laced  suit.  Rhymes 
are  difficult  things  ;  they  are  stubborn  things,  sir.  I 
have  been  sometimes  longer  in  tagging  a  couplet 
than  I  have  been  in  writing  a  speech  on  the  side  of 
the  opposition  which  hath  been  read  with  great 
applause  all  over  the  kingdom." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  to  confirm  that," 
cries  Booth  ;  "  for  I  protest  it  was  an  entire  secret 
to  me  till  this  day.  I  was  so  perfectly  ignorant, 
that  I  thought  the  speeches  published  in  the  maga- 
zines were  really  made  by  the  members  themselves.'' 

"  Some  of  them,  and  I  believe  I  may,  without 
vanity,  say  the  best,"  cries  the  author,  "  are  all  the 
productions  of  my  own  pen ;  but  I  believe  I  shall 
leave  it  off  soon,  unless  a  sheet  of  speech  will  fetch 
more  than  it  does  at  present.  In  truth,  the  ro- 
mance-writing is  the  only  branch  of  our  business 
now  that  is  worth  following.  Goods  of  that  sort 
have  had  so  much  success  lately  in  the  market,  that 
a  bookseller  scarce  cares  what  he  bids  for  them. 
And  it  is  certainly  the  easiest  work  in  the  world  ; 
you  may  write  it  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  set  pen 
to  paper ;  and  if  you  interlard  it  with  a  little 
scandal,  a  little  abuse  on  some  living  characters  of 
note,  you  cannot  fail  of  success." 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "you  have 
greatly  instructed  me,  I  could  not  have  imagined 
there  had  been  so  much  regularity  in  the  trade  of 
Avriting  as  you  are  pleased  to  mention ;  by  what  I 
can  perceive,  the  pen  and  ink  is  likely  to  become 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom." 

"  Alas !  sir,"  answered  the  author,  "  it  is  over- 
stocked. The  market  is  overstocked.  There  is  no 
encouragement  to  merit,  no  patrons.  I  have  been 
these  five  years  soliciting  a  subscription  for  my  new 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  notes 
explanatory,  historical,  and  critical  ;  and  I  have 
scarce  collected  five  hundred  names  yet." 

The  mention  of  this  translation  a  little  surprised 
Booth  ;  not  only  as  the  author  had  just  declared  his 
intentions  to  forsake  the  tuneful  muses ;  but,  for 
some  other  reasons  which  he  had  collected  from  his 
conversation  with  our  author,  he  little  expected  to 
hear  of  a  proposal  to  translate  any  of  the  Latin  poets. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  catechise  him  a  little 
farther ;  and  by  his  answers  was  fully  satisfied  that 
he  had  the  very  same  acquaintance  with  Ovid  that 
he  had  appeared  to  have  with  Lucan. 

The  author  then  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  papers 
containing  proposals  for  his  subscription,  and 
receipts ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  Booth,  said, 
"  Though  the  place  in  which  we  meet,  sir,  is  an 
improper  place  to  solicit  favours  of  this  kind,  yet, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  serve  me  if 
you  will  charge  your  pockets  with  some  of  these." 
Booth  was  j  ust  offering  at  an  excuse,  when  the  bai- 
liff introduced  colonel  James  and  the  Serjeant. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  a  beloved  friend  to  a  man 


in  affliction,  especially  in  Mr.  Booth's  situation,  is 
a  comfort  which  can  scarce  be  equalled  ;  not  barely 
from  the  hopes  of  relief  or  redress  by  his  assistance, 
but  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  sincere  friendship  which 
scarce  admits  of  any  doubt  or  suspicion.  Such  an 
instance  doth  indeed  make  a  man  amends  for  all 
ordinary  troubles  and  distresses ;  and  we  ought  to 
think  ourselves  gainers  by  having  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  that  we  are  possessed  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  human  possessions. 

Booth  was  so  transported  at  the  sight  of  the 
colonel  that  he  dropped  the  proposals  which  the 
author  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  burst  forth  into 
the  highest  professions  of  gratitude  to  his  friend ; 
who  behaved  very  properly  on  his  side,  and  said 
everything  which  became  the  mouth  of  a  friend  on 
the  occasion. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  he  seemed  not  moved  equally 
either  with  Booth  or  the  Serjeant,  both  whose  eyes 
watered  at  the  scene.  In  truth,  the  colonel,  though 
a  very  generous  man,  had  not  the  least  grain  of 
tenderness  in  his  disposition.  His  mind  was  formed 
of  those  firm  materials  of  which  nature  formerly 
hammered  out  the  Stoic,  and  upon  which  the  sor- 
rows of  no  man  living  could  make  an  impression. 
A  man  of  this  temper,  who  doth  not  much  value 
danger,  will  fight  for  the  person  he  calls  his  friend, 
and  the  man  that  hath  but  little  value  for  his  money 
will  give  it  him ;  but  such  friendship  is  never  to  be 
absolutely  depended  on  ;  for,  whenever  the  favou- 
rite passion  interposes  with  it,  it  is  sure  to  subside 
and  vanish  into  air.  "Whereas  the  man  whose 
tender  disposition  really  feels  the  miseries  of 
another  will  endeavour  to  relieve  them  for  his  own 
sake  ;  and,  in  such  a  mind,  friendship  will  often  get 
the  superiority  over  every  other  passion. 

But,  from  whatever  motive  it  sprung,  the  colonel's 
behaviour  to  Booth  seemed  truly  amiable ;  and  so 
it  appeared  to  the  author,  who  took  the  first  occa- ' 
sion  to  applaud  it  in  a  very  florid  oration;  which 
the  reader,  when  he  recollects  that  he  was  a  speech- 
maker  by  profession,  will  not  be  surprised  at ;  nor, 
perhaps,  will  be  much  more  surprised  that  he  soon 
after  took  an  occasion  of  clapping  a  proposal  into 
the  colonel's  hands,  holding  at  the  same  time  a 
receipt  very  visible  in  his  own. 

The  colonel  received  both,  and  gave  the  author  a 
guinea  in  exchange,  which  was  double  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  receipt;  for  which  the  author 
made  a  low  bow,  and  very  politely  took  his  leave, 
saying,  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  may  have  some 
private  business  together  ;  I  heartily  wish  a  speedy 
end  to  your  confinement,  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  possessing  so  great,  so  noble,  and  so  generous 
a  friend." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Which  inclines  rather  to  satire  than  panegyric. 
THE   colonel   had  the   curiosity  to  ask  Booth   the 
name   of  the   gentleman  who,   in  the   -vulgar   lan- 
guage, had  struck,  or  taken  him  in  for  a  guinea  with 
so  much  ease  and  dexterity.     Booth  answered,  he 
did  not  know  his  name  ;  all  that  he  know  of  him 
was,  that  he  was  the  most  impudent  and  ill 
fellow   he    had   ever   seen,  and   that,   by   his    own 
account,  he  was  the  author  of  most  of  the  wonder- 
ful productions  of  the  age.     "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  i 
may  look  uncharitable  in  me  to  blame  you  for  your 
generosity ;    but  I  am  convinced  the   fallow  haft 
not  the    least    merit   or    capacity,    and    you    have 
subscribed  to  the  most  horrid  trash  that  ever  wa« 
published." 

"  I  care  not  a  farthing  what  he  publishes,"  orica 


the  colonel.     "  Heaven  forbid  I    should  be  obliged 
to  read  half  the  nonsense  I  hare  subscribed  to !" 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  said  Booth,  "  that  by  such 
indiscriminate  encouragement  of  authors  you  do 
a  real  mischief  to  the  society  !  By  propagating  the 
subscriptions  of  such  fellows,  people  are  tired  out 
and  withhold  their  contributions  to  men  of  real 
merit ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  contributing 
to  fill  the  world,  not  only  with  nonsense,  but  with  all 
the  scurrility,  indecency,  and  profaneness  with  which 
the  age  abounds,  and  with  which  all  bad  writers 

(supply  the  defect  of  genius." 
"P'ugh!"  cries  the  colonel,  "I  never  consider 
these  matters.  Good  or  bad,  it  is  all  one  to  me ; 
but  there's  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  man  of 
great  wit  too,  that  thinks  the  worst  the  best,  as 
they  are  the  surest  to  make  him  laugh." 

"  I  ask  pardon,  sir,"  says  the  Serjeant ;  "  but  I 
wish  your  honour  would  consider  your  own  affairs 
a  little,  for  it  grows  late  in  the  evening." 

"  The  serjeant  says  true,"  answered  the  colonel. 
"  "What  is  it  you  intend  to  do  V 

"  Faith,  colonel,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do. 
My  affairs  seem  so  irreparable,  that  I  have  been 
driving  them  as  much  as  possibly  I  could  from  my 
mind.  If  I  was  to  suffer  alone,  I  think  I  could 
bear  them  with  some  philosophy  ;  but  when  I  con- 
sider who  are  to  be  the  sharers  in  my  fortune — the 
dearest  of  children,  and  the  best,  the  worthiest,  and 

the  noblest  of  women Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend, 

these  sensations  are  above  me ;  they  convert  me  into 
a  woman  ;  they  drive  me  to  despair,  to  madness." 

The  colonel  advised  him  to  command  himself, 
and  told  him  this  was  not  the  way  to  retrieve  his 
fortune.  "  As  to  me,  my  dear  Booth,"  said  he,  "you 
know  you  may  command  me  as  far  as  is  really  within 
my  power." 

Booth  answered  eagerly,  that  he  was  so  far  from 
xpecting  any  more  favours  from  the  colonel,  that 
lie  had  resolved  not  to  let  him  know  anything  of 
his  misfortune.  "  No,  my  dear  friend,"  cries  he, 
:'  I  am  too  much  obliged  to  you  already  ;"  and  then 
burst  into  many  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude, 
ill  the  colonel  himself  stopped  him,  and  begged  him 
'jo  give  an  account  of  the  debt  or  debts  for  which  he 
.vas  detained  in  that  horrid  place. 

Booth  answered,  he  could  not  be  very  exact,  but 
ic  feared  it  was  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  but  three  hundred  pounds,  indeed,  sir," 
:ries  the  serjeant ;  "if  you  can  raise  three  hundred 
rounds,  you  are  a  free  man  this  moment." 

Booth,  who  did  not  apprehend  the  generous  mean- 
ng  of  the  serjeant  as  well  as,  I  believe,  the  reader 
answered  he  was  mistaken  ;  that  he  had  com- 
mted  his  debts,  and  they  amounted  to  upwards  of 
our  hundred  pounds  ;  nay,  that  the  bailiff  had  shown 
dm  writs  for  above  that  sum. 

''  Whether  your  debts  are  three  or  four  hundred," 
ries  the  colonel,  "  the  present  business  is  to  give 
ail  only,  and  then  you  will  have  some  time  to  try 
our   friends  :   I   think  you  might   get  a  company 
broad,  and  then  I  would  advance  the  money  on 
security  of  half  your  pay;  and,  in  the   mean 
me,  I  will  be  one  of  your  bail  with  all  my  heart." 
Whilst  Booth  poured'forth  his  gratitude  for  all  this 
indness,  the  serjeant  ran  down  stairs  for  the  bailiff, 
.d  shortly  after  returned  with  him  into  the  room. 
The  bailiff,  being  informed  that,  the  colonel  offered 
>  be  bail  for  his  prisoner,   answered  a  little  suily, 
Well,  sir,  and  who  will  be  the  other!  you  know, 
suppose,  there  must  be  two ;  and  I  must  have  time 
i>  inquire  after  them." 

The  colonel  replied,  "  I  believe,  sir,  I   am  well 
iown  to  be  responsible  for  a  much  larger  sum 
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than  you  demand  on  this  gentleman ;  but,  if  your 
forms  require  two,  I  suppose  the  serjeant  here  will 
do  for  the  other." 

"  I  don't  know  the  serjeant  or  you  either,  sir," 
cries  Bondum ;  "  and,  if  you  propose  yourselves 
bail  for  the  gentleman,  I  must  have  time  to  inquire 
after  you." 

"  You  need  very  little  time  to  inquire  after  me," 
says  the  colonel,  "  for  I  can  send  for  several  of  the 
law,  whom  I  suppose  you  know,  to  satisfy  you; 
but  consider,  it  is  very  late." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Bondum,  "  I  do  consider 
it  is  too  late  for  the  captain  to  be  bailed  to-night.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  too  late  t"  cries  the 
colonel. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  I  must  search  the  office,  and 
that  is  now  shut  up  ;  for,  if  my  lord  mayor  and  the 
court  of  aldermen  would  be  bound  for  him,  I  would 
not  discharge  him  till  I  had  searched  the  office." 

"  How,  sir '."  cries  the  colonel,  "  hath  the  law  of 
England  no  more  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject than  to  suffer  such  fellows  as  you  to  detain  a  man 
in  custody  for  debt,  when  he  can  give  undeniable 
security  1" 

"  Don't  fellow  me,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  I  am  as 
good  a  fellow  as  yourself,  I  believe,  though  you  have 
that  riband  in  your  hat  there." 

"  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  speaking  to  t"  said 
the  serjeant.  "  Do  you  know  you  are  talking  to  a 
colonel  of  the  army?" 

"  What's  a  colonel  of  the  army  to  me  1"  cries  the 
bailiff.  "  I  have  had  as  good  as  he  in  my  custody 
before  now." 

"  And  a  member  of  parliament  1"  cries  the  serjeant. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  a  member  of  parliament  t — 
Well,  and  what  harm  have  I  saidl  I  am  sure  I 
meant  no  harm ;  and,  if  his  honour  is  offended,  I  ask 
his  pardon ;  to  be  sure  his  honour  must  know  that 
the  sheriff  is  answerable  for  all  the  writs  in  the  office, 
though  they  were  never  so  many,  and  I  am  answer- 
able to  the  sheriff.  I  am  sure  the  captain  can't  say 
that  I  have  shown  him  any  manner  of  incivility 
since  he  hath  been  here. — And  I  hope,  honourable 
sir,"  cries  he,  turning  to  the  colonel,  "you  don't 
take  anything  amiss  that  I  said,  or  meant  by  way  of 
disrespect,  or  any  such  matter.  I  did  not,  indeed, 
as  the  gentleman  here  says,  know  who  I  was  speak- 
ing to  ;  but  I  did  not  say  anything  uncivil  as  I  know 
of,  and  I  hope  no  offence." 

The  colonel  was  more  easily  pacified  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  told  the  bailiff  that,  if  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  law  to  discharge  Mr.  Booth 
that  evening,  ie  must  be  contented.  He  then 
addressed  himself  to  his  friend,  and  began  to  pre- 
scribe comfort  and  patience  to  him ;  saying,  he  must 
rest  satisfied  with  his  confinement  that  night ;  and 
the  next  morning  he  promised  to  visit  him  again. 

Booth  answered,  that  as  for  himself,  the  lying  one 
night  in  any  place  was  very  little  worth  his"  regard. 
"  Y"ou  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  have  both  spent  our 
evening  in  a  worse  situation  than  I  shall  in  this 
house.  All  my  concern  is  for  ,my  poor  Amelia, 
whose  sufferings  on  account  of  my  absence  I  know, 
and  I  feel  with  unspeakable  tenderness.  Could  I 
be  assured  she  was  tolerably  easy,  I  could  be  con- 
tented in  chains  or  in  a  dungeon." 

"  Give  yourself  no  concern  on  her  account,"  said 
the  colonel ;  "  I  will  wait  on  her  myself,  though  I 
break  an  engagement  for  that  purpose,  and  will 
give  her  such  assurances  as  I  am  convinced  will 
make  her  perfectly  easy." 

Booth  embraced  his  friend,  and,  weeping  over 
him,  paid  his  acknowledgment  with  tears  for  all 
his  goodness.  In  words,  indeed,  he  was  not  able 
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to  thank  him ;  for  gratitude,  joining  -with  his  other 
passions,  almost  choked  him,  and  stopped  his  ut- 
terance. 

After  a  short  scene  in  which  nothing  passed 
worth  recounting,  the  colonel  bid  his  friend  good 
night,  and,  leaving  the  Serjeant  with  him,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  Amelia. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Worthy  a  very  serious  perusal. 

THE  colonel  found  Amelia  sitting  very  disconso- 
late with  Mrs.  Atkinson.  He  entered  the  room 
with  aft  air  of  great  gaiety,  assured  Amelia  that  her 
husband  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  he  hoped  the 
next  day  he  would  again  be  with  her. 

Amelia  was  a  little  comforted  at  this  account, 
and  vented  many  grateful  expressions  to  the  colonel 
for  his  unparalleled  friendship,  as  she  was  pleased  to 
call  it.  She  could  not,  however,  help  giving  way 
soon  after  to  a  sigh  at  the  thoughts  of  her  husband's 
bondage,  and  declared  that  night  would  be  the 
longest  she  had  ever  known. 

"  This  lady,  madam,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  must 
endeavour  to  make  it  shorter.  And,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  join  in  the  same  endeavour." 
Then,  after  some  more  consolatory  speeches,  the  co- 
lonel attempted  to  give  a  gay  turn  to  the  discourse, 
and  said,  "  I  was  engaged  to  have  spent  this  even- 
ing disagreeably  at  Ranelagh,  with  a  set  of  company 
I  did  not  like.  How  vastly  am  I  obliged  to  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that  I  pass  it  so  infinitely  more  to 
my  satisfaction!" 

"  Indeel,  colonel,"  said  Amelia,  "  I  am  convinced 
that  to  a  mind  so  rightly  turned  as  yours  there  must 
be  a  much  sweeter  relish  in  the  highest  offices  of 
friendship  than  in  any  pleasures  which  the  gayest 
public  places  can  afford." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  the  colonel,  "  you 
now  do  me  more  than  justice.  I  have,  and  always 
had,  the  utmost  indifference  for  such  pleasures.  In- 
deed, I  hardly  allow  them  worthy  of  that  name,  or, 
if  they  are  so  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  low  degree. 
In  my  opinion  the  highest  friendship  must  always 
lead  us  to  the  highest  pleasure." 

Here  Amelia  entered  into  a  long  dissertation  on 
friendship,  in  which  she  pointed  several  times  di- 
rectly at  the  colonel  as  the  hero  of  her  tale. 

The  colonel  highly  applauded  all  her  sentiments  ; 
and,  when  he  could  not  avoid  taking  the  compliment 
to  himself,  he  received  it  with  a  most  respectful  bow. 
He  then  tried  his  hand  likewise  at  description,  in 
which  he  found  means  to  repay  all  Amelia's  pane- 
gyric in  kind.  This,  though  he  did  with  all  possible 
delicacy,  yet  a  curious  observer  might  have  been  apt 
to  suspect  that  it  was  chiefly  on  her  account  that 
the  colonel  had  avoided  the  masquerade. 

In  discourses  of  this  kind  they  passed  the  evening, 
till  it  was  very  late,  the  colonel  never  offering  to  stir 
from  his  chair  before  the  clock  had  struck  one ; 
when  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  decency  obliged  him 
to  take  his  leave. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Atkinson  said  to 
Mrs.  Booth,  "  I  think,  madam,  you  told  me  this 
afternoon  that  the  colonel  was  married." 

Amelia  answered,  she  did  so. 

"  I  think  likewise,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
"  you  was  acquainted  with  the  colonel's  lady." 

Amelia  answered  that  she  had  been  extremely 
intimate  with  her  abroad. 

"  Is  she  young  and  handsome t"  said  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son. "  In  short,  pray,  was  it  a  match  of  love  or 
convenience  V 

Amelia  answered,  entirely  of  love,  she  believed, 


on  his  side ;  for  that  the  lady  had  little  or  no  for. 
tune. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  ; 
"  for  I  am  sure  the  colonel  is  in  love  with  somebody. 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  luscious  picture  of  love 
drawn  than  that  which  he  was  pleased  to  give  us  aa 
the  portraiture  of  friendship.  I  have  read,  indeed, 
of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  Damon  and  Pythias,  and 
other  great  friends  of  old  ;  nay,  I  sometimes  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  capable  of  being  a  friend  myself; 
but  as  for  that  fine,  soft,  tender,  delicate  passion, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  describe,  1  am  convinced 
there  must  go  a  he  and  a  she  to  the  composition." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  you  are  mistaken," 
cries  Amelia.  "  If  you  had  known  the  friendship 
which  hath  always  subsisted  between  the  colonel 
and  my  husband,  you  would  not  imagine  it  possible 
for  any  description  to  exceed  it.  Nay,  I  think 
his  behaviour  this  very  day  is  sufficient  to  convince 
you.'' 

"  I  own  what  he  hath  done  to-day  hath  great 
merit,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  "  and  yet,  from  what 
he  hath  said  to-night — You  will  pardon  me,  dear 
madam;  perhaps  I  am  too  quick-sighted  in  my 
observations;  nay,  I  am  afraid  I  am  even  imper- 
tinent." 

"  Fie  upon  it !"  cries  Amelia;  "  how  can  you  talk 
in  that  strain  1  Do  you  imagine  I  expect  cere- 
mony 1  Pray  speak  what  you  think  with  the  ut- 
most freedom." 

"  Did  he  not  then,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  repeat 
the  words,  the  finest  woman  in  the  world,  more  than 
once  1  did  he  not  make  use  of  an  expression  which 
might  have  become  the  mouth  of  Oroondates  him- 
self t  If  I  remember,  the  words  were  these, — that, 
had  he  been  Alexander  the  Great,  he  should  have 
thought  it  more  glory  to  have  wiped  off  a  tear  from 
the  bright  eyes  of  Statira  than  to  have  conquered 
fifty  worlds." 

"  Did  he  say  so  1"  cries  Amelia—"  I  think  he  d: 
say  something  like  it ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  full 
of  my  husband  that  I  took  little  notice.     But  what 
would   you   infer  from  what  he  said!  I   hope  you 
don't  think  he  is  in  love  with  me  !" 

11 1  hope  he  doth  not  think  so  himself,"  answered 
Mrs.   Atkinson  ;  "  though,  when  he   mentioned  the 
bright  eyes  of  Statira,  he  fixed  his  own  eyes  on  yours  I 
with  the  most  languishing  air  I  ever  beheld." 

Amelia  was  going  to  answer,  when  the  Serjeant 
arrived,  and   then  she  immediately  fell  to  inquiring 
after  her  husband,    and   received    such   satisfactory 
answers  to  all  her  many  questions  concerning  him, 
that  she  expressed  great  pleasure.     These  ideas  * 
possessed  her  mind,  that,  without  once  casting  her 
thoughts  on  any  other  matters,  she  took  her  leave  ol 
the  serjeant  and  his  lady,  and  repaired  to  bed  to  he 
children,  in  a  room  which  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  pro 
Tided  her   in    the    same  house  ;  where  we  will 
present  wish  her  a  good  night. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Consisting  of  grave  matters. 

WHILE  innocence  and  cheerful  hope,  in  spite  of  th« 
malice  of  fortune,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  gentle 
Amelia  on  her  homely  bed,  and  she  enjoyed  a  s\vrt 
and  profound  sleep,  the  colonel  lay  restless  all  night 
on  his  down  ;  his  mind  was  affected  witli  a  kind  of 
ague  fit;  sometimes  scorched  up  with  flaming  de- 
sires, and  again  chilled  with  the  coldest  despair. 

There  is  a  time,  I  think,  according  to  one 
poets,  when  lust  and  envy  sleep.     This,   I  sn. 
is  when  they  are  well  gorged  with  the   food  they 
most  delight  in ;  but,  while  either  of  these  are  hungry, 
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Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East, 
Will  ever  medicine  them  to  slumber. 
The  colonel  was  at  present  unhappily  tormented 
by  both  these  fiends.  His  last  evening's  conversa- 
tion with  Amelia  had  done  his  business  effectually. 
The  many  kind  words  she  had  spoken  to  him,  the 
many  kind  looks  she  had  given  him,  as  being,  she 
conceived,  the  friend  and  preserver  of  her  husband, 
had  made  an  entire  conquest  of  his  heart.  Thus 
the  very  love  which  she  bore  him,  as  the  person  to 
whom  her  little  family  were  to  owe  their  preserva- 
tion and  happiness,  inspired  him  with  thoughts  of 
sinking  them  all  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  ruin  and 
misery ;  and,  while  she  smiled  with  all  her  sweetness 
on  the  supposed  friend  of  her  husband,  she  was  con- 
verting that  friend  into  his  most  bitter  enemy. 

Friendship,  take  heed ;  if  woman  interfere, 
Be  sure  the  hour  of  thy  destruction  'a  near. 

These  are  the  lines  of  Tanbrugh ;  and  the  senti- 
ment is  better  than  the  poetry.  To  say  the  truth, 
as  a  handsome  wife  is  the  cause  and  cement  of  many 
false  friendships,  she  is  often  too  liable  to  destroy 
the  real  ones. 

Thus  the  object  of  the  colonel's  lust  very  plainly 
appears,  but  the  object  of  his  envy  may  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  discover.     Nature  and  Fortune  had  seemed 
to  strive  with  a  kind  of  rivalship  which  should  be- 
stow most  on  the  colonel.     The  former  had  given 
him  person,  parts,  and  constitution,  in  all  which  he 
was  superior  almost  to  every  other  man.    The  latter 
had  given  him  rank  in  life,  and  riches,  both  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Whom  then  should  this  happy 
man  envyl    Here,  lest  ambition  should  mislead  the 
reader  to  search  the  palaces  of  the  great,  we  will 
direct  him  at  once  to  Gray's-inn-lane ;  where,  in 
a  miserable  bed,  in  a  miserable  room,  he  will  see  a 
miserable  broken  lieutenant,  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, with   several   heavy  debts   on   his  back,   and 
without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.     This,  and  no  other, 
was  the  object  of  the  colonel's  envy.     And  why  t 
because  this  wretch  was  possessed  of  the  affections 
Df  a  poor  little  lamb,  which  all  the  vast  flocks  that 
•were  within  the  power  and  reach    of  the   colonel 
IxKild  not  prevent  that  glutton's  longing  for.     And 
fcure  this  image  of  the  lamb  is  not  improperly  ad- 
[uced  on  this  occasion  ;  for  what  was  the  colonel's 
Lesire  but  to  lead  this  poor  lamb,   as  it  were,   to  the 
laughter,  in  order  to  purchase  a  feast  of  a  few  days 
>y  her  final  destruction,  and  to  tear  her  away  from 
he  arms  of  one  where  she  was  sure  of  being  fondled 
,nd  caressed  all  the  days  of  her  life  1 

"While  the  colonel  was  agitated  with  these  thoughts, 
lis  greatest  comfort  was,  that  Amelia  and  Booth 
vere»now  separated;  and  his  greatest  terror  was 
)f  their  coming  again  together.  From  wishes,  there- 
ore,  he  began  to  meditate  designs  ;  and  so  far  was 
ic  from  any  intention  of  procuring  the  liberty  of 
lis  friend,  that  he  began  to  form  schemes  of  prp- 
onging  his  confinement,  till  he  could  procure  some 
neans  of  sending  him  away  far  from  her  ;  in  which 
•ase  he  doubted  not  but  of  succeeding  in  all  he 
lesired. 

He  was  forming  this  plan  in  his  mind  when  a 
ervant  informed  him. that  one  Serjeant  Atkinson 

I  lesired  to  speak  with  his  honour.  The  Serjeant  was 
mmediately  admitted,  and  acquainted  the  colonel 
hat,  if  he  pleased  to  go  and  become  bail  for  Mr. 
Jooth,  another  unexceptionable  housekeeper  would 
>e  there  to  join  with  him.  This  person  the  Serjeant 
>ad  procured  that  morning,  and  had,  by  leave  of 
ds  wife,  given  him  a  bond  of  indemnification  for 
he  purpose. 
The  colonel  did  not  seem  so  elated  with  this  news 


as  Atkinson  expected.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of 
making  a  direct  answer  to  what  Atkinson  said,  the 
colonel  began  thus  :  "  I  think,  serjeant,  Mr.  Booth 
hath  told  me  that  you  was  foster-brother  to  his 
lady.  She  is  really  a  charmiug  woman,  and  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  she  should  ever  have  been  placed 
in  the  dreadful  situation  she  is  now  in.  There  is 
nothing  so  silly  as  for  subaltern  officers  of  the  army 
to  marry,  unless  where  they  meet  with  women  of 
very  great  fortunes  indeed.  What  can  be  the  event 
of  their  marrying  otherwise,  but  entailing  misery 
and  beggary  on  their  wives  and  their  posterity  '" 

"  Ah !  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  it  is  too  late  to 
think  of  those  matters  now.  To  be  sure,  my  lady 
might  have  married  one  of  the  top  gentlemen  in 
the  country ;  for  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  as 
well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  if  she  had  been  fairly  dealt  by,  would 
have  had  a  very  great  fortune  into  the  bargain. 
Indeed,  she  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  prince  in  the 
world ;  and,  if  I  had  been  the  greatest  prince  in  the 
world,  I  should  have  thought  myself  happy  with 
such  a  wife  ;  but  she  was  pleased  to  like  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  certainly  there  can  be  no  happiness  in 
marriage  without  liking." 

"  Lookee,  serjeant,"  said  the  colonel;  "you know 
very  well  that  I  am  the  lieutenant's  friend.  I  think 
I  have  shown  myself  so." 

"  Indeed  your  honour  hath,"  quoth  the  serjeant, 
"  more  than  once  to  my  knowledge." 

"  But  I  am  angry  with  him  for  his  imprudence, 
greatly  angry  with  him  for  his  imprudence  ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  affects  a  lady  of  so  much  worth." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  lady  of  the  highest  worth," 
cries  the  serjeant.  "  Poor  dear  lady !  I  knew  her, 
an 't  please  your  honour,  from  her  infancy  ;  and  the 
sweetest-tempered,  best-iiatured  lady  she  is  that 
ever  trod  on  English  ground.  I  have  always  loved 
her  as  if  she  was  my  own  sister.  Nay,  she  hath 
very  often  called  me  brother  ;  and  I  have  taken  it 
to  be  a  greater  honour  than  if  I  was  to  be  called  a 
general  officer." 

"  What  pity  it  is,"  said  the  colonel,  "  that  this 
•worthy  creature  should  be  exposed  to  so  much 
misery  by  the  thoughtless  behaviour  of  a  man  who, 
though  I  am  his  friend,  I  cannot  help  saying,  hath 
been  guilty  of  imprudence  at  least !  Why  could 
he  not  live  upon  his  half-pay  1  What  had  he  to 
do  to  run  himself  into  debt  in  this  outrageous 
manner  1" 

"  I  wish,  indeed,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  he  had 
been  a  little  more  considerative ;  but  I  hope  this 
will  be  a  warning  to  him." 

"  How  am  I  sure  of  that,"  answered  the  colonel ; 
"  or  what  reason  is  there  to  expect  it'?  extrava- 
gance is  a  vice  of  which  men  are  not  so  easily  cured. 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  this  matter,  Mr.  ser- 
jeant ;  and,  upon  the  most  mature  deliberation,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  better,  both  for  him 
and  his  poor  lady,  that  he  should  smart  a  little 
more." 

"Your  honour,  sir,  to  be  sure  is  in  the  right," 
replied  the  serjeant ;  "  but  yet,  sir,  if  you  will  par- 
don me  for  speaking,  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  my  poor  lady's  case.  She  suffers,  all  this 
while,  as  much  or  more  than  the  lieutenant ;  for  I 
know  her  so  well,  that  I  am  certain  she  will  never 
have  a  moment's  ease  till  her  husband  is  out  of  con- 
finement." 

I  know  women  better  than  you,  serjeant,"  cries 
the  colonel ;  "  they  sometimes  place  their  affections 
on  a  husband  as  children  do  on  their  nurse  ;  but 
they  are  both  to  be  weaned.  I  know  you,  serjeant, 
to  be  a  fellow  of  sense  as  well  as  spirit,  or  I  should 
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not  speak  so  freely  to  you ;  but  I  took  a  fancy  to 
you  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  intend  to  serve  you ;  but 
first,  I  ask  you  this  question — Is  your  attachment  to 
Mr.  Booth  or  his'  lady  1" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  Serjeant,  "  I  must  love 
my  lady  best.  Not  but  I  have  a  great  affection  for 
the  lieutenant  too,  because  I  know  my  lady  hath 
the  same ;  and,  indeed,  he  hath  been  always  very 
good  to  me  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  A  lieutenant, 
your  honour  knows,  can't  do  a  great  deal;  but  1 
have  always  found  him  my  friend  upon  all  occasions." 
"You  say  true,"  cries  the  colonel;  "  a  lieutenant 
can  do  but  little  ;  but  I  can  do  much  to  serve  you, 
and  will  too.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  question : 
Who  was  the  lady  whom  I  saw  last  night  with  Mrs. 
Booth  at  her  lodgings  1 " 

Here  the  Serjeant  blushed,  and  repeated,  "The 
lady,  sir ! " 

"Ay,  a  lady,  a  woman,"  cries  the  colonel,  "who 
supped  with  us  last  night.  She  looked  rather  too 
much  like  a  gentlewoman  for  the  mistress  of  a 
lodging-house." 

The  Serjeant's  cheeks  glowed  at  this  compliment 
to  his  wife  ;  and  he  was  just  going  to  own  her  when 
the  colonel  proceeded  :  "  I  think  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  so  ill-looking,  sly,  demure  a  b —  ;  I  would  give 
something,  methinks,  to  know  who  she  was." 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  cries  the  serjeant,  in 
great  confusion  ;  "  I  know  nothing  about  her." 

I  wish  you  would  inquire,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  and  let  me  know  her  name,  and  likewise  what  she 
is  ;  I  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  know,  and  let  me 
see  you  again  this  evening  exactly  at  seven." 

"  And  will  not  your  honour  then  go  to  the  lieu- 
tenant this  morning1?  "  said  Atkinson. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  answered  the  colonel ; 
"  I  am  engaged  another  way.  Besides,  there  is  no 
haste  in  this  affair.  If  men  will  be  imprudent  they 
must  suffer  the  consequences.  Come  to  me  at  seven, 
and  bring  me  all  the  particulars  you  can  concerning 
that  ill-looking  jade  I  mentioned  to  you,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  know  who  she  is.  And  so  good-morrow 
to  you,  serjeant;  be  assured  I  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  for  you." 

Though  some  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  the 
serjeant  not  unworthy  of  the  freedom  with  which 
the  colonel  treated  him ;  yet  that  haughty  officer 
would  have  been  very  backward  to  have  conde- 
scended to  such  familiarity  with  one  of  his  rank  had 
he  not  proposed  some  design  from  it.  In  truth, 
he  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  making  the  serjeant 
instrumental  to  his  design  on  Amelia;  in  other 
words,  to  convert  him  into  a  pimp ;  an  office  in 
•which  the  colonel  had  been  served  by  Atkinson's 
betters,  and  which,  as  he  knew  it  was  in  his  power 
very  well  to  reward  him,  he  had  no  apprehension 
that  the  serjeant  would  decline — an  opinion  which 
the  serjeant  might  have  pardoned,  though  he  had 
never  given  the  least  grounds  for  it,  since  the  colo- 
nel borrowed  it  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart.  This  dictated  to  him  that  he,  from  a  bad 
motive,  was  capable  of  desiring  to  debauch  his 
friend's  wife  ;  and  the  same  heart  inspired  him  to 
hope  that  another,  from  another  bad  motive,  might 
be  guilty  of  the  same  breach  of  friendship  in  assist- 
ing him.  Few  men,  I  believe,  think  better  of  others 
than  of  themselves  ;  nor  do  they  easily  allow  the 
existence  of  any  virtue  of  which  they  perceive  no 
traces  in  their  own  minds  ;  for  which  reason  I  have 
observed,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  a 
rogue  that  you  are  an  honest  man ;  nor  would 
you  ever  succeed  in  the  attempt  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  was  it  not  for  the  comfortable  conclusion 
which  the  rogue  draws,  that  he  who  proves  himself 


to  be  honest  proves  himself  to  be  a  fool  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  curious  chapter,  from  which  a  curious  reader  niay  draw 

sundry  observations. 

THE  serjeant  retired  from  the  colonel  in  a  very  de- 
jected state  of  mind:  in  which,  however,  we  must 
leave  him  awhile  and  return  to  Amelia ;  who,  as 
soon  as  she  was  up,  had  despatched  Mrs.  Atkinson 
to  pay  off  her  former  lodgings,  and  to  bring  off  all 
clothes  and  other  moveables. 

The  trusty  messenger  returned  without  performing 
her  errand,  for  Mrs.  Ellison  had  locked  up  all  her 
rooms,  and  was  gone  out  very  early  that  morning, 
and  the  servant  knew  not  whither  she  was  gone. 

The  two  ladies  now  sat  down  to  breakfast,  toge- 
ther with  Amelia's  two  children  ;  after  which,  Ame- 
lia declared  she  would  take  a  coach  and  visit  her 
husband.  To  this  motion  Mrs.  Atkinson  soon  agreed, 
and  offered  to  be  her  companion.  To  say  truth,  I 
think  it  was  reasonable  enough ;  and  the  great  ab- 
horrence which  Booth  had  of  seeing  his  wife  in  a  ; 
bailiff's  house  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  nice  and 
delicate. 

When  the  ladies  were  both  dressed,  and  just  going 
to  send  for  their  vehicle,  a  great  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  presently  Mrs.  James  was  ushered 
into  the  room. 

This  visit  was  disagreeable  enough  to  Amelia,  as  it  ''. 
detained  her  from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  for 
which  she  so  eagerly  longed.  However,  as  she  had 
no  doubt  but  that  the  visit  would  be  reasonably 
short,  she  resolved  to  receive  the  lady  with  all  the 
complaisance  in  her  power. 

Mrs.  James  now  behaved  herself  so  very  unlike 
the  person  that  she  lately  appeared,  that  it  might 
have  surprised  any  one  who  doth  not  know  that 
besides  that  of  a  fine  lady,  which  is  all  mere  art  and 
mummery,  every  such  woman  hath  some  real  cha- 
racter at  the  bottom,  in  which,  whenever  nature  gets  « 
the  better  of  her,  she  acts.     Thus  the  finest  ladies  iu 
the   world    will    sometimes    love,    and   sometimes  , 
scratch,  according  to  their  different  natural  dispo-  f 
sitions,  with  great  fury  and  violence,  though  both  - 
of  these  are  equally  inconsistent  with  a  fine  lady's 
artificial  character. 

Mrs.  James  then  was  at  the  bottom  a  very  good- 
natured  woman,  and  the  moment  she  heard  of  Ame- 
lia's misfortune  was  sincerely  grieved  at  it.  She 
had  acquiesced  on  the  very  first  motion  with  the 
colonel's  design  of  inviting  her  to  her  house  ;  and 
this  morning  at  breakfast,  when  he  had  acquainted 
her  that  Amelia  made  some  difficulty  in  accenting 
the  offer,  very  readily  undertook  to  go  herself  and 
persuade  her  friend  to  accept  the  invitation. 

She  now  pressed  this  matter  with  such  earnest- 
ness, that  Amelia,  who  was  not  extremely  versed  in 
the  art  of  denying,  was  hardly  able  to  refuse  her 
importunity ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  her  affection  to 
Mrs.  Atkinson  could  have  prevailed  on  her  to  re- 
fuse ;  that  point,  however,  she  would  not  give  up, 
and  Mrs.  James,  at  last,  was  contented  with  a  pro- 
mise that,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  were  settled, 
Amelia,  with  her  husband  and  family,  would  make 
tier  a  visit,  and  stay  some  time  with  her  in  the 
:ountry,  whither  she  was  soon  to  retire. 

Having  obtained  this  promise,  Mrs.  James,  after 
many  very  friendly  professions,  took  her  leave,  and, 
stepping  into  her  coach,  reassumed  the  fine  lady, 
and  drove  away  to  join  her  company  at  an  auction. 

The  moment  she  was  gone  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who 
lad  left  the  room  upon  the  approach  of  Mrs.  James, 
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returned  into  it,  and  was  informed  by  Amelia  of  all 
that  had  passed. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  do  this 
colonel  and  his  lady  live,  as  it  is  called,  well  to- 
gether 1 " 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask,"  cries  Amelia,  "  whether 
they  are  a  very  fond  couple,  I  must  answer  that  I 
believe  they  are  not." 

"  I  have  been  told,"  says  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  women  who  have  be- 
come bawds  to  their  own  husbands,  and  the  hus- 
bands pimps  for  them." 

"  Fie  upon  it '."  cries  Amelia.  "  I  hope  there  are 
10  such  people.  Indeed,  my  dear,  this  is  being  a 
'ittle  too  censorious." 

"  Call  it  what  you  please,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkin- 
;  "  it  arises  from  my  love  to  you  and  my  fears 
your  danger.  You  know  the  proverb  of  a  burnt 
:ld ;  and,  if  such  a  one  bath  any  good-nature,  it 
LI  dread  the  fire  on  the  account  of  others  as  well 
on  its  own.  And,  if  I  may  speak  my  sentiments 
ely,  I  cannot  think  you  will  be  in  safety  at  this 
onel's  house." 

"  I  cannot  but  believe  your  apprehensions  to  be 
cere,"  replied  Amelia ;  "  and  I  must  think  myself 
liged  to  you  for  them;  but  I  am  convinced  you 
;  entirely  in  an  error.  I  look  on  colonel  James 
the  most  generous  and  best  of  men.  He  was  a 
end,  and  an  excellent  friend  too,  to  my  husband, 
ig  before  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  hath 
ne  him  a  thousand  good  offices.  What  do  you 
•  of  his  behaviour  yesterday  V 
'  I  wish,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  that  this  beha- 
ur  to-day  had  been  equal.  What  I  am  now  going 
undertake  is  the  most  disagreeable  office  of  friend- 
p,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one.  I  must  tell  you, 
refore,  what  passed  this  morning  between  the 
onel  and  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  for,  though  it  will  hurt 
you  ought,  on  many  accounts,  to  know  it." 
ere  she  related  the  whole,  which  we  have  recorded 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  with  which  the  ser- 
ut  had  acquainted  her  while  Mrs.  James  was 
g  her  visit  to  Amelia.  And,  as  the  Serjeant 
d  painted  the  matter  rather  in  stronger  colours 
n  the  colonel,  so  Mrs.  Atkinson  again  a  little 
proved  on  the  Serjeant.  Neither  of  these  good 
ople,  perhaps,  intended  to  aggravate  any  circum- 
nce ;  but  such  is,  I  believe,  the  unavoidable  con- 
uence  of  all  reports.  Mrs.  Atkinson,  indeed, 
y  be  supposed  not  to  see  what  related  to  James 
the  most  favourable  light,  as  the  Serjeant,  with 
>re  honesty  than  prudence,  had  suggested  to  his 
re  that  the  colonel  had  not  the  kindest  opinion 

her,  and  had  called  her  a  sly  and  demure : 

is  true  he  omitted  ill-looking  b — ;  two  words 
ich  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  patience  of  any 
b  in  petticoats  that  ever  lived.  He  made  amends, 
wever,  by  substituting  some  other  phrases  in  their 
ad,  not  extremely  agreeable  to  a  female  ear. 
ft  appeared  to  Amelia,  from  Mrs.  Atkinson's  re-' 
ion,  that  the  colonel  had  grossly  abused  Booth  to 
e  Serjeant,  and  had  absolutely  refused  te  become 
5  bail.  Poor  Amelia  became  a  pale  and  motionless 
tue  at  this  account.  At  length  she  cried,  "  If  this 
true,  I  and  mine  are  all,  indeed,  undone.  We 
ve  no  comfort,  no  hope,  no  friend  left.  I  cannot 
believe  you.  I  know  you  would  not  deceive  me. 
hy  should  you,  indeed,  deceive  me  1  But  what 
i  have  caused  this  alteration  since  last  night  1 
d  I  say  or  do  anything  to  offend  him  1" 
'  You  said,  and  did  rather,  I  believe,  a  great  deal 
i  much  to  please  him,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
Besides,  he  is  not  in  the  least  offended  with  you. 
the  contrary,  he  said  many  kind  things." 


"  What  can  my  poor  love  have  done?"  said  Amelia. 
"  He  hath  not  seen  the  colonel  since  last  night. 
Some  villain  hath  set  him  against  my  husband  ;  he 
was  once  before  suspicious  of  such  a  person.  Some 
cruel  monster  hath  belied  his  innocence  !" 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  ; 
"  I  believe  the  person  who  bath  injured  the  captain 
with  this  friend  of  his  is  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
best  of  creatures — nay,  do  not  be  surprised  ;  the 
person  1  mean  is  even  your  fair  self:  sure  you 
would  not  be  so  dull  in  any  other  case ;  but  in  this, 
gratitude,  humility,  modesty,  every  virtue,  shuts 
your  eyes. 

Jfortales  hebetant  rt'juj, 

as  Yirgil  says.  What  in  the  world  can  be  more 
conistent  than  his  desire  to  have  you  at  his  own 
house  and  to  keep  your  husband  confined  in  ano- 
ther 1  All  that  he  said  and  all  that  he  did  yester- 
day, and,  what  is  more  convincing  to  me  than  both, 
all  that  he  looked  last  night,  are  very  consistent  with 
both  these  designs." 

"  O  Heavens  '."  cries  Amelia,  "  you  chill  my 
blood  with  horror  !  the  idea  freezes  me  to  death  ;  I 
cannot,  must  not,  will  not  think  it.  Nothing  but 
conviction  !  Heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  have  more 
conviction !  And  did  he  abuse  my  husband  1  what  ? 
did  he  abuse  a  poor,  unhappy,  distressed  creature, 
oppressed,  ruined,  torn  from  his  children,  torn  away 
ffom  his  wretched  wife ;  the  honestest,  worthiest, 
noblest,  tenderest,  fondest,  best — "  Here  she  burst 
into  an  agony  of  grief,  which  exceeds  the  power  of 
description. 

In  this  situation  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  doing  her 
utmost  to  support  her  when  a  most  violent  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  the  door,  and  immediately  the  ser- 
jeant  ran  hastily  into  the  room,  bringing  with  him  a 
cordial  which  presently  relieved  Amelia.  What 
this  cordial  was,  we  shall  inform  the  reader  in  due 
time.  In  the  mean  while  he  must  suspend  his  cu- 
riosity ;  and  the  gentlemen  at  White's  may  lay 
wagers  whether  it  was  Ward's  pill  or  Dr.  James's 
powder. 

But  before  we  close  this  chapter,  and  return  back 
to  the  bailiff's  house,  we  must  do  our  best  to  rescue 
the  character  of  our  heroine  frorr  the  dulness  of  ap- 
prehension, which  several  of  our  quick-sighted  readers 
may  lay  more  heavily  to  her  charge  than  was  done 
by  her  friend  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

I  must  inform,  therefore,  all  such  readers,  that  it 
is  not  because  innocence  is  more  blind  than  guilt 
that  the  former  often  overlooks  and  tumbles  into 
the  pit  which  the  latter  foresees  and  avoids.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  guilt  should 
miss  the  discovering  of  all  the  snares  in  its  way,  as 
it  is  constantly  prying  closely  into  every  corner  in 
order  to  lay  snares  for  others.  Whereas  innocence, 
having  no  such  purpose,  walks  fearlessly  and  care- 
lessly through  life,  and  is  consequently  liable  to 
tread  on  the  gins  which  cunning  hath  laid  to  entrap 
it.  To  speak  plainly  and  without  allegory  or  figure, 
it  is  not  want  of  sense,  but  want  of  suspicion,  by 
which  innocence  is  often  betrayed.  Again,  we  often 
admire  at  the  folly  of  the  dupe,-when  we  should 
transfer  our  whole  surprise  to  the  astonishing  guilt 
of  the  betrayer.  In  a  word,  many  an  innocent  per- 
son hath  owed  his  ruin  to  this  circumstance  alone, 
that  the  degree  of  villany  was  such  as  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  faith  of  every  man  who  was  not  himself 
a  villain. 

CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  are  many  profound  secrets  of  philosophy. 
BOOTH,  having  had  enough  of  the  author's  company 
the  preceding  day,  chose  now  another  companion. 
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Indeed,  the  author  was  not  very  solicitous  of  a  seconc 
interview ;  for,  as  he  could  have  no  hope  from 
Booth's  pocket,  so  he  was  not  likely  to  receive  much 
increase  to  his  vanity  from  Booth's  conversation 
for,  low  as  this  wretch  was  in  virtue,  sense, 
learning,  birth,  and  fortune,  he  was  by  no  means 
low  in  his  vanity.  This  passion,  indeed,  was  so 
high  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  so  blinded  him  to 
his  own  demerits,  that  he  hated  every  man  who  did 
not  either  flatter  him  or  give  him  money.  In  short, 
he  claimed  a  strange  kind  of  right,  either  to  cheat  all 
his  acquaintance  of  their  praise  or  to  pick  their 
pockets  of  their  pence,  in  which  latter  case  he  him- 
self repaid  very  liberally  with  panegyric. 

A  very  little  specimen  of  such  a  fellow  must  have 
satisfied  a  man  of  Mr.  Booth's  temper.  He  chose, 
therefore,  now  to  associate  himself  with  that  gentle- 
man of  whom  Bondum  had  given  so  shabby  a  cha- 
racter. In  short,  Mr.  Booth's  opinion  of  the  bailiff 
was  such,  that  he  recommended  a  man  most  where 
he  least  intended  it.  Nay,  the  bailiff  in  the  present 
instance,  though  he  had  drawn  a  malicious  con- 
clusion, honestly  avowed  that  this  was  drawn  only 
from  the  poverty  of  the  person,  which  is  never,  I 
believe,  any  forcible  disrecommendation  to  a  good 
mind,  but  he  must  have  had  a  very  bad  mind 
indeed,  who,  in  Mr.  Booth's  circumstances,  could 
have  disliked  or  despised  another  man  because  that 
other  man  was  poor. 

Some  previous  conversation  having  passed  be- 
tween this  gentleman  and  Booth,  in  which  they  had 
both  opened  their  several  situations  to  each  other, 
the  former,  casting  an  affectionate  look  on  the  latter, 
expressed  great  compassion  for  his  circumstances,  for 
which  Booth,  thanking  him,  said,  "  You  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  compassion,  and  be  a  very  good  man, 
in  such  a  terrible  situation  as  you  describe  yourself, 
to  have  any  pity  to  spare  for  other  people." 

•"  My  affairs,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  are 
very  bad,  it  is  true,  and  yet  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  makes  you  appear  to  me  more  the  object  of 
pity  than  I  am  to  myself;  and  it  is  this — that  you 
must  from  your  years  be  a  novice  in  affliction, 
whereas  I  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
misery,  and  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  a  pretty  good 
master  of  my  trade.  To  say  the  truth,  I  believe 
habit  teaches  men  to  bear  the  burthens  of  the  mind, 
as  it  inures  them  to  bear  heavy  burthens  on  their 
shoulders.  Without  use  and  experience,  the  strongest 
minds  and  bodies  both  will  stagger  under  a  weight 
which  habit  might  render  easy  and  even  contemptible. 
"There  is  great  justice,"  cries  Booth,  "in  the 
comparison  ;  and  I  think  I  have  myself  experienced 
the  truth  of  it ;  for  I  am  not  that  tyro  in  affliction 
which  you  seem  to  apprehend  me.  And  perhaps  it 
is  from  the  very  habit  you  mention  that  I  am  able  to 
support  my  present  misfortunes  a  little  like  a  man." 
The  gentleman  smiled  at  this,  and  cried,  "  Indeed, 
captain,  you  are  a  young  philosopher." 

"  I  think,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  have  some  pretensions 
to  that  philosophy  which  is  taught  by  misfortunes, 
and  you  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  philosophy." 

"  I  mean  no  more,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  than 
that  in  the  days  of  our  affliction  we  are  inclined  to 
think  more  seriously  than  in  those  seasons  of  life 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  hurrying  pursuits  of 
business  or  pleasure,  when  we  have  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  sift  and  examine  things  to  the 
bottom.  Now  there  are  two  considerations  which, 
from  my  having  long  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  them, 
have  greatly  supported  me  under  all  my  afflictions. 
The  one  is  the  brevity  of  life  even  at  its  longest 
duration,  which  the  wisest  of  men  hath  compared 


to  the  short  dimension  of  a  span.  One  of  the  Roman 
poets  compares  it  to  the  duration  of  a  race  ;  and 
another,  to  the  much  shorter  transition  of  a  wave. 

"  The  second  consideration  is  the  uncertainty  of 
it.     Short  as  its  utmost  limits  are,  it  is  far  from  being 
assured  of  reaching  those  limits.     The  next  day,  the 
next  hour,  the  next  moment,  may  be  the  end  of  our 
course.     Now  of  what   value   is    so    uncertain,  so 
precarious  a  station1?     This  consideration,  indeed, 
however  lightly  it  is  passed  over  in  our  conception, 
doth,  in  a  great  measure,  level  all  fortunes  and  con- 
ditions, and  gives  no  man  a  right  to  triumph  in  the 
happiest  state,   or  any  reason  to  repine  in  the  most 
miserable.     Would  the  most  worldly  men  see  this 
in  the  light  in  which  they  examine  all  other  mat- 
ters,  they  would  soon  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
force  of  this  way  of  reasoning;  for  which  of  them 
would  give  any  price  for  an  estate  from  which  they 
were  liable  to  be  immediately  ejected!  or,  would 
they  not  laugh  at  him  as  a  madman  who  accounted 
himself  rich  from  such  an  uncertain  possession? 
This  is  the  fountain,  sir,  from  which  I  have  drawn 
my  philosophy.     Hence  it  is  that  I  have  learnt  to 
look  on  all  those  things  which  are   esteemed  the 
blessings  of  life,  and  those  which  are  dreaded  as  its 
evils,  with  such  a  degree  of  indifference  that,  as  I 
should  not  be  elated  with  possessing  the  former,  so 
neither  am  I  greatly  dejected  and  depressed  by  suf- 
fering the  latter.     Is  the  actor  esteemed  happier  to 
whose  lot  it  falls  to  play  the  principal  part  than 
he  who  plays  the  lowest  1  and  yet  the  drama  may 
run   twenty   nights  together,   and  by  consequence 
may  outlast  our  lives ;  but,  at  the  best,  life  is  only  a 
little  longer  drama,  and  the  business  of  the  great  stage 
is  consequently  a  little  more  serious  than  that  which 
is  performed  at  the  Theatre-royal.     But  even  here, 
the  catastrophes  and  calamities  which  are  represented 
are  capable  of  affecting  us.     The  wisest  men  can 
deceive  themselves  into  feeling  the  distresses  of  a 
tragedy,  though  they  know  them  to  be  merely  ima- 
ginary ;  and  the  children  will  often  lament  them  as 
realities  :  what  wonder  then,  if  these  tragical  scenes 
which  I  allow  to  be  a  little  more  serious,  should  a 
little  more  affect  us  !  where  then  is  the  remedy  but 
in  the  philosophy  I  have  mentioned,  which,  when 
once  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  it  is  reduced  to 
a  habit,  teaches   us  to  set  a  just  value  on  every- 
thing, and  cures  at  once  all  eager  wishes  and  abject] 
Fears,    all  violent  joy  and  grief  concerning  objects] 
which  cannot  endure  long,   and  may  not  exist  a 
moment." 

"  You  have  expressed  yourself  extremely  well,"l 
:ries  Booth  ;  "  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  justic al 
of  your  sentiments  ;  but,  however  true  all  this  may 
be  in  theory,  I  still  doubt  its  efficacy  in  practice,  j 
And  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  these  twol 
is  this ;  that  we  reason  from  our  heads,  but  act  froraB 
our  hearts : 

Video  meliora,proboque ; 

Deteriara  sequor- 

Nothing  can  differ  more  widely  than  wise  men  a 
"ools  in  their  estimation  of  things ;  but,  as  both 
Tom  their  uppermost  passion,  they  both  often 
alike.     What  comfort  then  can  your  philosophy  gi 
;o  an  avaricious  man  who  is  deprived  of  his  ricf 
or  to  an  ambitious    man  who    is   stripped   of 
power !  to  the  fond  lover  who  is  torn  from  his 
ress  or    to    the    tender  husband  who   is    dr; 
from  his  wife!     Do  you  really  think  that  any  m 
ations  on  the  shortness  of  life  will  soothe  them 
heir  afflictions!     Is  not  thia  very  shortness  it 
one  of  their  afflictions!  and  if  the  evil  they  su 
je  a  temporary  deprivation  of  what  they  love,  \vi 
:hey  not  think  their  fate  the  harder,  and  lament  th« 
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more,  that  they  are  to  lose  any  part  of  an  enjoy- 
ment to  which  there  is  so  short  and  so  uncertain 
a  period!" 

"  I  beg  leave,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  to  dis- 
tinguish here.  By  philosophy,  I  do  not  mean  the 
bare  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  but  an  energy, 
a  habit,  as  Aristotle  calls  it ;  and  this  I  do  firmly 
believe,  with  him  and  with  the  Stoics,  is  superior  to 
all  the  attacks  of  fortune." 

He  was  proceeding  when  the  bailiff  came  in, 
and  in  a  surly  tone  bade  them  both  good-morrow  ; 
after  which  he  asked  the  philosopher  if  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  Newgate ;  for  that  he  must  carry  him 
thither  that  afternoon. 

The  poor  man  seemed  very  much  shocked  with 
this  news.  "  I  hope,"  cries  he,  "  you  will  give  a 
little  longer  time,  if  not  till  the  return  of  the  writ. 
But  I  beg  you  particularly  not  to  carry  me  thither 
to-day,  for  I  expect  my  wife  and  children  here  in 
the  evening." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  wives  and  children," 
cried  the  bailiff;  "  I  never  desire  to  see  any  wives 
and  children  here.  I  like  no  such  company." 

"  I  entreat  you,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  give  me  an- 
other day.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  obligation ; 
and  you  will  disappoint  me  in  the  crnelest  manner 
in  the  world  if  you  refuse  me." 

"  I  can't  help  people's  disappointments,"  cries 
the  bailiff ;  "  I  must  consider  myself  and  my  own 
family.  I  know  not  where  I  shall  be  paid  the  money 
that 's  due  already.  I  can't  afford  to  keep  prisoners 
at  my  own  expense." 

"  I  don't  intend  it  shall  be  at  your  expense,"  cries 
the  philosopher  ;  "  my  wife  is  gone  to  raise  money 
this  morning ;  and  I  hope  to  pay  you  all  I  owe  you 
at  her  arrival.  But  we  intend  to  sup  together  to- 
night at  your  house  ;  and,  if  you  should  remove  me 
now,  it  would  be  the  most  barbarous  disappointment 
to  us  both,  and  will  make  me  the  most  miserable 
man  alive." 

'•  Xay,  for  my  part,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  I  don't 
desire  to  do  anything  barbarous.  I  know  how  to 
treat  gentlemen  with  civility  as  well  as  another. 
And  when  people  pay  as  they  go,  and  spend  their 
money  like  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  nobody  can  accuse 
me  of  any  incivility  since  I  have  been  in  the  office. 
And  if  you  intend  to  be  merry  to-night  I  am  not  the 
man  that  will  prevent  it.  Though  I  say  it,  you  may 
have  as  good  a  supper  dressed  here  as  at  any  tavern 
in  town." 

"  Since  Mr.  Bondum  is  so  kind,  captain,"  said 
the  philosopher,  "  I  hope  for  the  favour  of  your 
company.  I  assure  you,  if  it  ever  be  my  fortune  to 
go  abroad  into  the  world,  I  shall  be  proud  of  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  it  is  an  honour  I 
shall  be  very  ready  to  accept ;  but  as  for  this  even- 
ing, I  cannot  help  saying  I  hope  to  be  engaged  in 
another  place." 

'•  I  promise  you,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  "  I 
shall  rejoice  at  your  liberty,  though  I  am  a  loser 
by  it." 

"  Why,  as  to  that  matter,"  cries  Bondum  with  a 
sneer,  "  I  fancy,  captain,  you  may  engage  yourself 
to  the  gentleman  without  any  fear" of  breaking  your 
word  ;  for  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  we  part 
to-day." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  friend,"  said  Booth, '«  bnt 
I  expect  my  bail  erery  minute." 

Lookee,  sir,"  cries   Bondum,  "  I  don't  love  to 
gentlemen  in  an   error.     I  shall  not  take  the 

rieant's  bail ;  and  as  for  the  colonel,  I  have  been 

ith  him  myself  this  morning  (for  to  be  sure  I  love 
do  all  I  can  for  gentlemen),  and  he  told  me  he 


conld  not  possibly  be  here  to-day;  besides,  why 
should  I  mince  the  matter?  there  is  more  stuff  in 
the  office." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  stuff!"  cries  Booth. 

"  I  mean  that  there  is  another  writ,"  answered 
the  bailiff,  "  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  the  gentle- 
woman  that  was  here  yesterday ;  and  the  attorney 
that  was  with  her  is  concerned  against  you.  Some 
officers  would  not  tell  you  all  this ;  but  I  loves  to 
show  civility  to  gentlemen  while  they  behave  them- 
selves as  such.  And  I  loves  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  in  particular.  I  had  like  to  have  been  in  the 
army  myself  once ;  but  I  liked  the  commission  I 
have  better.  Come,  captain,  let  not  your  noble 
courage  be  cast  down ;  what  say  you  to  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  or  a  tiff  of  punch,  by  way  of  whet  !" 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir,  I  never  drink  in  the  morn- 
ing," cries  Booth  a  little  peevishly. 

"  No  offence  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  I 
hope  I  have  not  treated  you  with  any  incivility.  I 
don't  ask  any  gentleman  to  call  for  liquor  in  my 
house  if  he  doth  not  choose  it ;  nor  I  don't  desire 
anybody  to  stay  here  longer  than  they  have  a  mind 
to.  Newgate,  to  be  sure,  is  the  place  for  all  debtors 
that  can't  find  bail.  I  knows  what  civility  is,  and  I 
scorn  to  behave  myself  unbecoming  a  gentleman  ; 
but  I  'd  have  you  consider  that  the  twenty-four 
hours  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  are  almost 
out ;  and  so  it  is  time  to  think  of  removing.  As  to 
bail,  I  would  not  have  you  flatter  yourself;  for  I 
knows  very  well  there  are  other  things  coming 
against  you.  Besides  the  sum  you  are  already 
charged  with  is  very  large,  and  I  must  see  you  in  a 
place  of  safety.  My  house  is  no  prison,  though  I  lock 
up  for  a  little  time  in  it-  Indeed,  when  gentlemen 
are  gentlemen,  and  likely  to  find  bail,  I  don't  stand 
for  a  day  or  two ;  but  I  have  a  good  nose  at  a  bit  of 
carrion,  captain ;  I  have  not  carried  so  much  carrion 
to  Newgate,  without  knowing  the  smell  of  it." 

"  I  understand  not  your  cant,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  but 
I  did  not  think  to  have  offended  you  so  much  by 
refusing  to  drink  in  a  morning." 

"  Offended  me,  sir  !"  cries  the  bailiff.  "  Who  told 
you  so  !  Do  you  think,  sir,  if  I  want  a  glass  of 
wine  I  am  under  any  necessity  of  asking  my  prison- 
ers for  it  !  Damn  it,  sir,  I  '11  show  you  I  scorn  your 
words.  I  can  afford  to  treat  you  with  a  glass  of  the 
best  wine  in  England,  if  you  comes  to  that."  He 
then  pulled  out  a  handful  of  guineas,  saying,  "  There, 
sir,  they  are  all  my  own ;  I  owe  nobody  a  shilling. 
I  am  no  beggar,  nor  no  debtor.  I  am  the  king's 
officer  as  well  as  you,  and  I  will  spend  guinea  for 
guinea  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  Harkee,  rascal,"  cries  Booth,  laying  hold  of  the 
bailiff's  collar.  "  How  dare  you  treat  me  with  this 
insolence  1  doth  the  law  give  you  any  authority  to 
insult  me  in  my  misfortunes!"  At  which  words 
he  gave  the  bailiff  a  good  shove,  and  threw  him 
from  him. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  cries  the  bailiff;  "  I  will  swear 
both  an  assault  and  an  attempt  to  a  rescue.  If 
officers  are  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  law  and  justice.  But,  though  I  am  not  a 
match  for  you  myself,  I  have  those  below  that  are." 
He  then  ran  to  the  door  and  called  up  two  ill-look- 
ing fellows,  his  followers,  whom,  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  room,  he  ordered  to  seize  on  Booth,  de- 
claring he  would  immediately  carry  him  to  New- 
gate ;  at  the  same  time  pouring  out  a  vast  quantity 
of  abuse,  below  the  dignity  of  history  to  record. 

Booth  desired  the  two  dirty  fellows  to  stand  off, 
and  declared  he  would  make  no  resistance ;  at  the 
same  time  bidding  the  bailiff  carry  him  whererer  he 
durst. 
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"  I'll  show  you  what  I  dare,"  cries  the  bailiff; 
and  again  ordered  the  followers  to  lay  hold  of  their 
prisoner,  saying,  "  He  has  assaulted  me  already,  and 
endeavoured  a  rescue.  I  shan't  trust  such  a  fel- 
low to  walk  at  liberty.  A  gentleman,  indeed !  ay, 
ay,  Newgate  is  the  properest  place  for  such  gentry  ; 
as  arrant  carrion  as  ever  was  carried  thither." 

The  fellows  then  both  laid  violent  hands  on  Booth, 
and  the  bailiff  stepped  to  the  door  to  order  a  coach  ; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  scene  was  changed 
in  an  instant ;  for  now  the  serjeant  came  running 
out  of  breath  into  the  room  ;  and,  seeing  his  friend 
the  captain  roughly  handled  by  two  ill-looking  fel- 
lows, without  asking  any  questions  stepped  briskly 
up  to  his  assistance,  and  instantly  gave  one  of  the 
assailants  so  violent  a  salute  with  his  fist,  that  he 
directly  measured  his  length  on  the  floor. 

Booth,  having  by  this  means  his  right  arm  at  li- 
berty, was  unwilling  to  be  idle,  or  entirely  to  owe 
his  rescue  from  both  the  ruffians  to  the  serjeant ;  he 
therefore  imitated  the  example  which  his  friend  had 
set  him,  and  with  a  lusty  blow  levelled  the  other 
follower  with  his  companion  on  the  ground. 

The  bailiff  roared  out,  "  A  rescue,  a  rescue!"  to 
which  the  serjeant  answered  there  was  no  rescue 
intended.  "  The  captain,"  said  he,  "  wants  no  res- 
cue. Here  are  some  friends  coming  who  will  deliver 
him  in  a  better  manner." 

The  bailiff  swore  heartily  he  would  carry  him  to 
Newgate  in  spite  of  all  the  friends  in  the  world. 

"  You  carry  him  to  Newgate  !"  cried  the  serjeant, 
with  the  highest  indignation.  "  Offer  but  to  lay 
your  hands  on  him,  and  I  will  knock  your  teeth 
down  your  ugly  jaws."  Then,  turning  to  Booth, 
he  cried,  "  They  will  be  all  here  within  a  minute, 
sir  ;  we  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  lady  from  com- 
ing herself;  but  she  is  at  home  in  good  health, 
longing  to  see  your  honour ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  with  her  within  this  half-hour." 

And  now  three  gentlemen  entered  the  room ; 
these  were  an  attorney,  the  person  whom  the  ser- 
jeant had  procured  in  the  morning  to  be  his  bail 
with  colonel  James,  and  lastly  doctor  Harrison 
himself. 

The  bailiff  no  sooner  saw  the  attorney,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted  (for  the  others  he  knew  not), 
than  he  began,  .as  the  phrase  is,  to  pull  in  his  horns, 
and  ordered  the  two  followers,  who  were  now  got 
again  on  their  legs,  to  walk  down  stairs. 

"  So,  captain,"  says  the  doctor,  "  when  last  we 
parted,  I  believe  we  neither  of  us  expected  to  meet 
in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  Indeed,  doctor,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  been  sent  hither  by  the  gentleman  who  did 
me  that  favour." 

"  How  so,  sir?"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  you  was  sent 
hither  by  some  person,  I  suppose,  to  whom  you  was 
indebted.  This  is  the  usual  place,  I  apprehend,  for 
creditors  to  send  their  debtors  to.  But  you  ought 
to  be  more  surprised  that  the  gentleman  who  sent 
you  thither  is  come  to  release  you.  Mr.  Murphy, 
you  will  perform  all  the  necessary  ceremonials." 

The  attorney  then  asked  the  bailiff  with  how 
many  actions  Booth  was  charged,  and  was  informed 
there  were  five  besides  the  doctor's,  which  was  much 
the  heaviest  of  all.  Proper  bonds  were  presently 
provided,  and  the  doctor  and  the  Serjeant's  friend 
signed  them  ;  the  bailiff,  at  the  instance  of  the  at- 
torney, making  no  objection  to  the  bail. 

Booth,  we  may  be  assured,  made  a  handsome 
speech  to  the  doctor  for  such  extraordinary  friend- 
ship, with  which,  however,  we  do  not  think  proper 
to  trouble  the  reader ;  and  now  everything  being 
ended,  aud  the  company  ready  to  depart,  the  bailiff 


stepped   up  to  Booth,    and  told  him  he  hoped  he 
would  remember  civility-money. 

"  I  believe,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  mean  incivility- 
money  ;  if  there  are  any  fees  due  for  rudeness,  I 
must  own  you  have  a  very  just  claim." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  cries  the  bailiff,  "  I  have  treated 
your  honour  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world  ;  no 
man,  I  am  sure,  can  charge  me  with  using  a  gentle- 
man rudely.  I  knows  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman 
better ;  but  you  can't  deny  that  two  of  my  men 
have  been  knocked  down ;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  as 
you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  give  them  something 
to  drink." 

Booth  was  about  to  answer  with  some  passion, 
when  the  attorney  interfered,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  it  was  usual  to  make  a  compliment  to  the 
officer,  and  that  he  had  better  comply  with  the 
custom. 

"  If  the  fellow  had  treated  me  civilly,"  answered 
Booth,  "  I  should  have  no  objection  to  comply  with 
a  bad  custom  in  his  favour ;  but  I  am  resolved  I  will 
never  reward  a  man  for  using  me  ill ;  and  I  will  not 
agree  to  give  him  a  single  farthing." 

"  'Tis  very  well,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  I  am 
rightly  served  for  my  good-nature ;  but,  if  it  had 
been  to  do  again,  I  would  have  taken  care  you 
should  not  have  been  bailed  this  day." 

Doctor  Harrison,  to  whom  Booth  referred  the 
cause,  after  giving  him  a  succinct  account  of  what 
had  passed,  declared  the  captain  to  be  in  the  right. 
He  said  it  was  a  most  horrid  imposition  that  such 
fellows  were  ever  suffered  to  prey  on  the  neces- 
sitous ;  but  that  the  example  would  be  much  worse 
to  reward  them  where  they  had  behaved  themselves 
ill.  "  And  I  think,"  says  he,  "  the  bailiff  is  worthy 
of  great  rebuke  for  what  he  hath  just  now  said;  in 
which  I  hope  he  hath  boasted  of  more  power  than 
is  in  him.  We  do,  indeed,  with  great  justice  and 
propriety  value  ourselves  on  our  freedom  if  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  such 
fellows  as  these!" 

"  It  is  not  so  neither  altogether,"  cries  the  lawyer  ; 
"  but  custom  hath  established  a  present  or  fee  to 
them  at  the  delivery  of  a  prisoner,  which  they  call 
civility-money,  and  expect  as  in  a  manner  their  due, 
though  in  reality  they  have  no  right." 

"  But  will  any  man,"  cries  doctor  Harrison,  "  after 
what  the  captain  hath  told  us,  say  that  the  bailiff 
hath  behaved  himself  as  he  ought;  and,  if  he  had, 
is  he  to  be  rewarded  for  acting  in  an  unchristian 
and  inhuman  manner  !  it  is  pity  that,  instead  of  a 
custom  of  feeing  them  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  poor 
and  wretched,  when  they  do  not  behave  themselves 
ill,  there  was  not  both  a  law  and  a  practice  to  punish 
them  severely  when  they  do.  In  the  present  ens*1, 
I  am  so  far  from  agreeing  to  give  the  bailiff  a  shil- 
ling, that,  if  there  be  any  method  of  punishing  him 
for  his  rudeness,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  it 
put  into  execution  ;  for  there  are  none  whose  con- 
duct should  be  so  strictly  watched  as  that  of  these 
necessary  evils  in  society,  as  their  office  concerns 
for  the  most  part,  those  poor  creatures  who  cannot 
do  themselves  justice,  and  as  they  are  generally  tin- 
worst  of  men  who  undertake  it." 

The  bailiff  then  quitted  the  room,  muttering  that 
he  should  know  better  what  to  do  another  lime; 
and  shortly  after,   Booth    and   his   friends  left  the 
house  ;  but,  as  they  were  going  out,  the  author  took 
doctor  Harrison  aside,  and  slipped  a  receipt  into  h' 
hand,  which  the  doctor  returned,  saying,  lie  iiev 
subscribed  when  he  neither  knew  the  work  nm-  tli 
author  ;  but  that,  if  he  would  call  at  his  lodgings,  h 
would  be  very  willing  to  give  all  the  encouragement 
to  merit  which  was  in  his  power. 
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The  author  took  down  the  doctor's  name  and  di- 
rection, and  made  him  as  many  bows  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  carried  off  the  half  guinea  for 
which  he  had  heen  fishing. 

Mr.  Booth  then  took  his  leave  of  the  philosopher, 
and  departed  with  the  rest  of  his  friends. 

BOOK  IX.— CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  the  history  looks  backwards. 
BEFORE  we  proceed  farther  with  our  history  it  may 
be  proper  to  look  back  a  little,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  late  conduct  of  doctor  Harrison;  which, 
however  inconsistent  it  may  have  hitherto  appeared, 
when  examined  to  the  bottom  will  be  found,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  be  truly  congruous  with  all  the  rules  of 
the  most  perfect  prudence,  as  well  as  with  the  most 
consummate  goodness. 

We  hare  already  partly  seen  in  what  light  Booth 
had  been  represented  to  the  doctor  abroad.  Indeed, 
the  accounts  which  were  sent  of  the  captain,  as 
well  by  the  curate  as  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  much  grosser  and  more  to  his  dis- 
advantage than  the  doctor  was  pleased  to  set  them 
forth  in  his  letter  to  the  person  accused.  What  sense 
he  had  of  Booth's  conduct  was,  however,  manifest 
by  that  letter.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  suspend 
his  final  judgment  till  his  return ;  and,  though  he 
censured  him,  would  not  absolutely  condemn  him 
without  ocular  demonstration. 

The  doctor,  on  his  return  to  his  parish,  found  all 
the  accusations  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him 
confirmed  by  many  witnesses,  of  which  the  curate's 
wife,  who  had  been  formerly  a  friend  to  Amelia, 
and  still  preserved  the  outward  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, was  the  strongest.  She  introduced  all  with — 
"  1  am  sorry  to  say  it,  and  it  is  friendship  which 
bids  me  speak  ;  and  it  is  for  their  good  it  should  be 
told  you."  After  which  beginnings  she  never  con- 
cluded a  single  speech  without  some  horrid  slander 
and  bitter  invective. 

Besides  the  malicious  turn  which  was  given  to 
these  affairs  in  the  country,  which  were  owing  a 
good  deal  to  misfortune,  and  some  little  perhaps  to 
imprudence,  the  whole  neighbourhood  rung' with 
several  gross  and  scandalous  lies,  which  were  merely 
the  inventions  of  his  enemies,  and  of  which  the  scene 
was  laid  in  London  since  his  absence. 

Poisoned  with  all  this  malice,  the  doctor  came  to 
town ;  and,  learning  where  Booth  lodged,  went  to 
make  him  a  visit.  Indeed,  it  was  the  doctor,  and 
no  other,  who  had  been  at  his  lodgings  that  evening 
when  Booth  and  Amelia  were  walking  in  the  Park, 
and  concerning  which  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
remember  so  many  strange  and  odd  conjectures. 

Here  the  doctor  saw  the  little  gold  watch  and  all 
those  fine  trinkets  with  which  the  noble  lord  had 
presented  the  children,  and  which,  from  the  answers 
given  him  by  the  poor  ignorant,  innocent  girl,  he 
could  have  no  doubt  had  been  purchased  within  a 
few  days  by  Amelia. 

This  account  tallied  so  well  with  the.ideas  he  hac 
imbibed  of  Booth's  extravagance  in  the  country,  that 
he  firmly  believed  both  the  husband  and  wife  to  be 
the  vainest,  silliest,  and  most  unjust  people  alive.  11 
was,  indeed,  almost'  incredible  that  two  rationa 
beings  should  be  guilty  of  such  absurdity  ;  but,  mon- 
strous and  absurd  as  it  was,  ocular  demonstration 
appeared  to  be  the  evidence  against  them. 

The  doctor  departed  from  their  lodgings  enrage 
at  this  supposed  discovery,  and,  unhappily  for  Booth 
was  engaged  to  supper  that  very  evening  with  the 
country  gentleman  of  whom  Booth  had  rented  a  farm 
As  the  poor  captain  happened  to  be  the  subject  o 


•onversation,  and  occasioned  their  comparing  notes, 
he  account  which  the  doctor  gave  of  what  he  had 
een  that  evening  so  incensed  the  gentleman,  to 
whom  Booth  was  likewise  a  debtor,  that  he  vowed 
e  would  take  a  writ  out  against  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  have  his  body  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the 
loctor  was  at  last  persuaded  to  do  the  same.  Mr. 
Vlurphy  was  thereupon  immediately  sent  for ;  and 
he  doctor  in  his  presence  repeated  again  what  he 
lad  seen  at  his  lodgings  as  the  foundation  of  his 
;uing  him,  which  the  attorney,  as  we  have  before 
een,  had  blabbed  to  Atkinson. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  doctor  hear  that  Booth  was 

arrested  than  the  wretched  condition  of  his  wife  and 

amily  began  to  affect  his  mind.     The  children,  who 

were  to  be  utterly  undone  with  their  father,  were 

ntirely  innocent ;  and  as  for  Amelia  herself,  though 

le  thought  he  had  most  convincing  proofs  of  very 

>lamable  levity,   yet  his  former  friendship  and  aff«c- 

ion  to  her  were  busy  to  invent  every  excuse,  till,  by 

very  heartily  loading  the  husband,  they  lightened 

he  suspicion  against  the  wife. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  he  resolved  to  pay  Amelia 

a  second  visit,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Ellison 

when  the  Serjeant  met  him  and  made  himself  known 

o  him.      The   doctor  took  his  old  servant   into  a 

:offee-honse,  where  he  received  from  him  such  an 

account  of  Booth  and  his  family,  that  he  desired  the 

Serjeant  to  show  him  presently  to  Amelia  ;  and  this 

was  the  cordial  which  we  mentioned  at  the  end  of 

the  ninth  chapter  of  the  preceding  book. 

The  doctor  became  soon  satisfied  concerning  the 
trinkets  which  had  given  him  so  much  uneasiness, 
and  which  had  brought  so  much  mischief  on  the 
bead  of  poor  Booth.  Amelia  likewise  gave  the 
doctor  some  satisfaction  as  to  what  he  had  heard  of 
her  husband's  behaviour  in  the  country ;  and  as- 
sured him,  upon  her  honour,  that  Booth  could  so 
well  answer  every  complaint  against  his  conduct, 
that  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  a  man  of  the  doctor's 
justice  and  candour  would  entirely  acquit  him,  and 
would  consider  him  as  an  innocent  unfortunate  man, 
who  was  the  object  of  a  good  man's  compassion,  not 
of  his  anger  or  resentment. 

This  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  not  desirous  of 
finding  proofs  to  condemn  the  captain  or  to  justify 
his  own  vindictive  proceedings,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rejoiced  heartily  in  every  piece  of  evidence  which 
tended  to  clear  up  the  character  of  his  friend,  gave 
a  ready  ear  to  all  which  Amelia  said.  To  this, 
indeed,  he  was  induced  by  the  love  he  always  had 
for  that  lady,  by  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of 
her,  as  well  as  by  pity  for  her  present  condition, 
than  which  nothing  appeared  more  miserable  ;  for 
he  found  her  in  the  highest  agonies  of  grief  and 
despair,  with  her  two  little  children  crying  over 
their  wretched  mother.  These  are,  indeed,  to  a 
well-disposed  mind,  the  most  tragical  sights  that 
human  nature  can  furnish,  and  afford  a  : 
motive  to  grief  and  tears  in  the  beholder  than  it 
would  be  to  see  all  the  heroes  who  have  ever  in- 
fested the  earth  hanged  all  together  in  a  string. 

The  doctor  felt  this  sight  as  he  ought.  He  im- 
mediately endeavoured  to  comfort  the  afflicted ;  in 
which  he  so  well  succeeded,  that  he  restored  to 
Amelia  sufficient  spirits  to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
we  have  mentioned  :  after  which  he  declared  he 
would  go  and  release  her  husband,  which  he 
accordingly  did  in  the  manner  we  have  above 
related. 

CHAPTER  II. 
In  which  the  history  goes  forward. 

WE  now  return  to  that  period  of    our  history  to 

2  i  2 
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which  we  had  brought  it  at  the  end  of  our  last 
book. 

Booth  and  his  friends  arrived  from  the  bailiff's,  at 
the  Serjeant's  lodgings,  where  Booth  immediately 
ran  up  stairs  to  his  Amelia ;  between  whom  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting.  Nothing  cer- 
tainly was  ever  more  tender  or  more  joyful.  This, 
however,  I  will  observe,  that  a  very  few  of  these 
exquisite  moments,  of  which  the  best  minds  only 
are  capable,  do  in  reality  overbalance  the  longest  en- 
joyments which  can  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  worst. 

Whilst  Booth  and  his  wife  were  feasting  their 
souls  with  the  most  delicious  mutual  endearments, 
the  doctor  was  fallen  to  play  with  the  two  little 
children  below  stairs.  While  he  was  thus  engaged 
the  little  boy  did  somewhat  amiss  ;  upon  which  the 
doctor  said,  "  If  you  do  so  any  more  I  will  take 
your  papa  away  from  you  again." — "Again!  sir," 
said  the  child ;  "  why,  was  it  you  then  that  took 
away  my  papa  before !"  "  Suppose  it  was,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  would  you  not  forgive  me  1"  "  Yes,"  cries 
the  child,  "  I  would  forgive  you ;  because  a  Chris- 
tian must  forgive  everybody ;  but  I  should  hate  you 
as  long  as  I  live." 

The  doctor  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy's  answer, 
that  he  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  ;  at 
which  time  Booth  and  his  wife  returned.  The 
doctor  asked  which  of  them  was  their  son's  instruc- 
tor in  his  religion ;  Booth  answered  that  he  must 
confess  Amelia  had  all  the  merit  of  that  kind.  "  I 
should  have  rather  thought  he  had  learnt  of  his 
father,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  for  he  seems  a  good 
soldier-like  Christian,  and  professes  to  hate  his  ene- 
mies with  a  very  good  grace." 

"  How,  Billy !"  cries  Amelia.  "  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  teach  you  so." 

"  I  did  not  say  I  would  hate  my  enemies,  madam," 
cries  the  boy  ;  "  I  only  said  I  would  hate  papa's 
enemies.  Sure,  mamma,  there  is  no  harm  in  that ; 
nay,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  for  I  have 
heard  you  say  the  same  thing  a  thousand  times." 

The  doctor  smiled  on  the  child,  and,  chucking 
him  under  the  chin,  told  him  he  must  hate  nobody ; 
and  now  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  had  provided  a  dinner 
for  them  all,  desired  them  to  walk  up  and  partake 
of  it. 

And.  now  it  was  that  Booth  was  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Serjeant's  marriage,  as  was  Dr. 
Harrison ;  both  of  whom  greatly  felicitated  him 
upon  it. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
confounded  than  she  would  have  been  had  she  mar- 
ried a  colonel,  said,  "  If  I  have  done  wrong,  Mrs. 
Booth  is  to  answer  for  it,  for  she  made  the  match  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Atkinson,  you  are  greatly  obliged  to 
the  character  which  this  lady  gives  of  you."  "  I 
hope  he  will  deserve  it,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and,  if 
the  army  hath  not  corrupted  a  good  boy,  I  believe  I 
may  answer  for  him." 

While  our  little  company  were  enjoying  that 
happiness  which  never  fails  to  attend  conversation 
where  all  present  are  pleased  with  each  other,  a 
visitant  arrived  who  was,  perhaps,  not  very  welcome 
to  any  of  them.  This  was  no  other  than  colonel 
James,  who,  entering  the  room  with  much  gaiety, 
went  directly  up  to  Booth,  embraced  him,  and  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  at  finding  him  there  ;  he 
then  made  an  apology  for  not  attending  him  in  the 
morning,  which  he  said  had  been  impossible  ;  and 
that  he  had,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  put  off  some 
business  of  great  consequence  in  order  to  serve  him 
this  afternoon  ;  "  but  I  am  glad  on  your  account," 
cried  he  to  Booth,  "  that  my  presence  was  not 
necessary." 


Booth  himself  was  extremely  satisfied  with  this 
declaration,  and  failed  not  to  return  him  as  many 
thanks  as  he  would  have  deserved  had  lie  performed 
his  promise ;  but  the  two  ladies  were  not  quite  so 
well  satisfied.  As  for  the  Serjeant,  he  had  slipped 
out  of  the  room  when  the  colonel  entered,  not  en- 
tirely out  of  that  bashfulness  which  we  have  re- 
marked him  to  be  tainted  with,  but  indeed,  from 
what  had  passed  in  the  morning,  he  hated  the  sight 
of  the  colonel,  as  well  on  the  account  of  his  wife  as 
on  that  of  his  friend. 

The  doctor,  on  the  contrary,  on  what  he  had 
formerly  heard  from  both  Amelia  and  her  husband 
of  the  colonel's  generosity  and  friendship,  had  built 
so  good  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  seeing  him,  and  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him  so.  "  Colonel,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  known  to 
you  ;  but  I  have  long  been  desirous  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  gentleman  in  whose  commendation  I 
have  heard  so  much  from  some  present."  The 
colonel  made  a  proper  answer  to  this  compliment, 
and  they  soon  entered  into  a  familiar  conversation 
together  ;  for  the  doctor  was  not  difficult  of  access  ; 
indeed,  he  held  the  strange  reserve  which  is  usually 
practised  in  this  nation  between  people  who  are  in 
any  degree  strangers  to  each  other  to  be  very  unbe- 
coming the  Christian  character. 

The  two  ladies  soon  left  the  room ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  visit,  which  was  not  very  long, 
passed  in  discourse  on  various  common  subjects,  not 
worth  recording.  In  the  conclusion,  the  colonel  in- 
vited Booth  and  his  lady,  and  the  doctor,  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day. 

To  give  colonel  James  his  due  commendation,  he 
had  shown  a  great  command  of  himself  and  great 
presence  of  mind  on  this  occasion;  for,  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  the  visit  was  intended  to  Amelia  alone  ; 
nor  did  he  expect,  or  perhaps  desire,  anything  less 
than  to  find  the  captain  at  home.  The  great  joy 
which  he  suddenly  conveyed  into  his  countenance  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  his  friend  is  to  be  attributed 
to  that  noble  art  which  is  taught  in  those  excellent 
schools  called  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  By  this, 
men  are  enabled  to  dress  out  their  countenances  as 
much  at  their  own  pleasure  as  they  do  their  bodies, 
and  to  put  on  friendship  with  as  much  ease  as  they 
can  a  laced  coat. 

When  the  colonel  and  doctor  were  gone,  Booth 
acquainted  Amelia  with  the  invitation  lie  had  re- 
ceived. She  was  struck  with  the  news,  and  betrayed 
such  visible  marks  of  confusion  and  uneasiness,  that 
they  could  not  have  escaped  Booth's  observation 
had  suspicion  given  him  the  least  hint  to  remark ; 
but  this,  indeed,  is  the  great  optic-glass  helping  us 
to  discern  plainly  almost  all  that  passes  in  the  minds 
of  others,  without  some  use  of  which  nothing  is  more 
purblind  than  human  nature. 

Amelia,  having  recovered  from  her  first  perturba- 
tion, answered,  "My  dear,  I  will  dine  with  you  wher- 
ever you  please  to  lay  your  commands  on  me."  "  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  soul,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  your 
obedience  shall  be  very  easy,  for  my  command  will 
be  that  you  shall  always  follow  your  own  inclina- 
tions.'1 "  My  inclinations."  answered  she,  "would, 
I  am  afraid,  be  too  unreasonable  a  confinement  to 
you  ;  for  they  would  always  lead  me  to  be  with  you 
and  your  children,  with  at  most  a  single  friend  or 
two  now  and  then."  "O  my  dear!"  replied  In-, 

large  companies  give  us  a  greater  relish  for  our 
own  society  when  we  return  to  it ;  and  we  sh:ill  be 
extremely  merry,  for  doctor  Harrison  dines  with  us." 
"  I  hope  you  will,  my  dear,"  cries  she  ;  "  but  I  own 
I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  enjoyed  a 
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few  days  with  yourself  and  the  children,  with  no 
other  person  but  Mrs.  Atkinson,  for  whom  I  have 
conceived  a  violent  affection,  and  who  would  have 
given  us  but  little  interruption.  However,  if  you 
have  promised,  I  must  undergo  the  penance."  "  Nay, 
child,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  sure  I  would  have  refused, 
could  I  have  guessed  it  had  been  in  the  least  dis- 
agreeable to  you ;  though  I  know  your  objection." 
"  Objection !"  cries  Amelia,  eagerly ;  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection." "  Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  "  come,  be  honest, 
I  know  your  objection,  though  you  are  unwilling  to 
own  it."  "  Good  Heavens  I"  cried  Amelia,  fright- 
ened, "what  do  you  mean?  what  objection t" 
"  Why,"  answered  he,  "  to  the  company  of  Mrs. 
James  ;  and  I  must  confess  she  hath  not  behaved  to 
you  lately  as  you  might  have  expected ;  but  you 
ought  to  pass  all  that  by  for  the  sake  of  her  husband, 
to  whom  we  have  both  so  many  obligations,  who 
is  the  worthiest,  honestest,  and  most  generous  fellow 
in  the  universe,  and  the  best  friend  to  me  that  ever 
man  had." 

Amelia,  who  had  far  other  suspicions,  and  began 
to  fear  that  her  husband  had  discovered  them,  was 
highly  pleased  when  she  saw  him  taking  a  wrong 
scent.  She  gave,  therefore,  a  little  into  the  deceit, 
and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  he  had  men- 
tioned ;  but  said  that  the  pleasure  she  should  have 
in  complying  with  his  desires  would  highly  recom- 
pense any  dissatisfaction  which  might  arise  on  any 
other  account ;  and  shortly  after  ended  the  conver- 
sation on  this  subject  with  her  cheerfully  promising 
to  fulfil  his  promise. 

In  reality,  poor  Amelia  had  now  a  most  unplea- 
sant task  to  undertake  ;  for  she  thought  it  absolutely- 
necessary  to  conceal  from  her  husband  the  opinion 
she  had  conceived  of  the  colonel.  For,  as  she 
knew  the  characters,  as  well  of  her  husband  as  of 
his  friend,  or  rather  enemy  (both  being  often  syno- 
nymous in  the  language  of  the  world),  she  had  the 
utmost  reason  to  apprehend  something  very  fatal 
might  attend  her  husband's  entertaining  the  same 
thought  of  James  which  filled  and  tormented  her 
own  breast. 

And,  as  she  knew  that  nothing  but  these  thoughts 
could  justify  the  least  unkind,  or,  indeed,  the  least 
reserved  behaviour  to  James,  who  had,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, conferred  the  greatest  obligations  upon 
Booth  and  herself,  she  was  reduced  to  a  dilemma 
the  most  dreadful  that  can  attend  a  virtuous  woman, 
as  it  often  gives  the  highest  triumph,  and  some- 
times, no  little  advantage,  to  the  men  of  professed 
gallantry. 

In  short,  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  her  hus- 
band, Amelia  was  forced  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
she  was  conscious  must  give  encouragement  to  the 
colonel  ;  a  situation  which  perhaps  requires  as 
great  prudence  and  delicacy  as  any  in  which'  the 
heroic  part  of  the  female  character  can  be  exerted. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  conversation  between  Dr.  Harrison  and  others. 
THE  next  day  Booth  and  his  lady,  with  the  doctor, 
met  at  colonel  James's,   where  colonel  Bath  like- 
wise made  one  of  the  company. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  at  dinner,  or  till 
the  ladies  withdrew.  During  this  time,  however, 
the  behaviour  of  colonel  James  was  such  as  gave 
some  uneasiness  to  Amelia,  who  well  understood  his 
neamng,  though  the  particulars  were  too  refined 
and  subtle  to  be  observed  by  any  other  present 

When  the  ladies  had  gone,  which  was  as  soon  as 
Amelia  could  prevail  on  Mrs.  James  to  depart, 
colonel  Bath,  who  had  been  pretty  brisk  with 


champagne  at  dinner,  soon  began  to  display  his 
magnanimity.  "  My  brother  tells  me,  young  gen- 
tleman," said  he  to  Booth,  "  that  you  have  been 
used  very  ill  lately  by  some  rascals,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  do  yourself  justice." 

Booth  answered  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant.  "  Since  I  must  mention  it  then,"  cries  the 
colonel,  "  I  hear  you  have  been  arrested  ;  and  I 
think  you  know  what  satisfaction  is  to  be  required 
by  a  man  of  honour." 

"  I  beg  sir,"  says  the  doctor,  "  no  more  may  be 
mentioned  of  that  matter.  I  am  convinced  no  satis- 
faction will  be  requited  of  the  captain  till  he  is  able 
to  give  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  able," 
cries  the  colonel.  To  which  the  doctor  answered, 
"  That  it  was  of  too  tender  a  nature  to  speak 
more  of." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  doctor,"  cries  the  colonel ; 
"  I  see  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  though  you  wear  a 
gown.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  matter  of  a  tender  nature. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  tender  as  a  man's  honour. 
Curse  my  liver,  if  any  man — I  mean,  that  is,  if  any 
gentleman,  was  to  arrest  me,  I  would  as  surely  cut 
his  throat  as — " 

"  How,  sir!"  said  the  doctor,  "  would  you  com- 
pensate one  breach  of  the  law  by  a  much  greater,  and 
pay  your  debts  by  committing  murder  t" 

"  Why  do  you  mention  law  between  gentlemen  1" 
says  the  colonel.  "  A  man  of  honour  wears  his  law 
by  his  side  ;  and  can  the  resentment  of  an  affront 
make  a  gentleman  guilty  of  murder?  and  what 
greater  affront  can  one  man  cast  upon  another  than 
by  arresting  him  1  I  am  convinced  that  he  who 
would  put  up  an  arrest  would  put  up  a  slap  in 
the  face." 

Here  the  colonel  looked  extremely  fierce,  and  the 
divine  stared  with  astonishment  at  this  doctrine ; 
when  Booth,  who  well  knew  the  impossibility  of 
opposing  the  colonel's  humour  with  success,  began 
to  play  with  it ;  and,  having  first  conveyed  a  private 
wink  to  the  doctor,  he  said  there  might  be  cases 
undoubtedly  where  such  an  affront  ought  to  be  re- 
sented ;  but  that  there  were  others  where  any  re- 
sentment was  impracticable :  "  As,  for  instance," 
said  he,  "  where  the  man  is  arrested  by  a  woman." 

"  I  could  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  case," 
cries  the  colonel ;  "  and  you  are  convinced  I  did  not 
mean  it." 

"  To  put  an  end  to  this  discourse  at  once,  sir," 
said  the  doctor,  "  I  was  the  plaintiff  at  whose  suit 
this  gentleman  was  arrested." 

"  Was  you  so,  sir  1 "  cries  the  colonel ;  "  then  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  Women  and  the  clergy  are 
upon  the  same  footing.  The  long-robed  gentry  are 
exempted  from  the  laws  of  honour." 

"  I  do  not  thank  you  for  that  exemption,  sir," 
cries  the  doctor  ;  "  and,  if  honour  and  lighting  are, 
as  they  seem  to  be,  synonymous  words  with  you, 
I  believe  there  are  some  clergymen,  who  in  defence 
of  their  religion,  or  their  country,  or  their  friend, 
the  only  justifiable  causes  of  fighting,  except  bare 
self-defence,  would  fight  as  bravely  as  yourself, 
colonel ;  and  that  without  being  paid  for  it." 

"  Sir,  you  are  privileged,"  says  the  colonel,  with 
great  dignity  ;  "  and  you  have  my  leave  to  say  what 
you  please.  I  respect  your  order,  and  you  cannot 
offend  me." 

"  I  will  not  offend  you,  colonel,"  cries  the  doctor  ; 
"  and  our  order  is  very  much  obliged  to  you,  since 
you  profess  so  much  respect  to  us,  and  pay  none  to 
our  Master." 

"  What  Master,  sir?"  said  the  colonel. 

"  That  Master,"  au.s\vtrtd  the  doutor,  "  who  hath 
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expressly  forbidden  all  that  cutting  of   throats    to 
which  you  discover  so  much  inclination." 

"  O  !  your  servant,  .sir,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  see 
what  you  are  driving  at ;  but  you  shall  not  persuade 
me  to  think  that  religion  forces  me  to  be  a  coward." 
"  I  detest  and  despise  the  name  as  much  as  you 
can,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  but  you  have  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  word,  colonel.  What  were  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  1  were  these  cowards  1  and  yet,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  this  butchery,  which  we  call  duelling, 
among  them  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  have  I,"  cries  the  colonel.  "  What 
else  is  all  Mr.  Pope's  Homer  full  of  but  duels'?  Did 
not  what's  his  name,  one  of  the  Agamemnons,  fight 
with  that  paltry  rascal  Paris  1  and  Diomede  with 
what  d'ye  call  him  there  1  and  Hector  with  I  forget 
his  name,  he  that  was  Achilles's  bosom-friend  ;  and 
afterwards  with  Achilles  himselft  Nay,  and  in 
Dryden's  Virgil,  is  there  anything  almost  besides 
fighting  1 " 

"  You  are  a  man  of  learning,  colonel,"  cries  the 
doctor  ;  "  but — " 

"  I  thank  you  for  that  compliment,"  said  the  co- 
lonel.— "  No,  sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  learning ;  but 
I  have  some  little  reading,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  it." 

"  But  are  you  sure,  colonel,''  cries  the  doctor, 
"  that  you  have  not  made  a  small  mistake  1  for  I  am 
apt  to  believe  both  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Dryden 
(though  I  cannot  say  I  ever  read  a  word  of  either 
of  them)  speak  of  wars  between  nations,  and  not 
of  private  duels ;  for  of  the  latter  I  do  not  re- 
member one  single  instance  in  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  story.  In  short,  it  is  a  modern  custom, 
introduced  by  barbarous  nations  since  the  times  of 
Christianity ;  though  it  is  a  direct  and  audacious 
defiance  of  the  Christian  law,  and  is  consequently 
much  more  sinful  in  us  than  it  would  hare  been  in 
the  heathens." 

"  Drink  about,  doctor,"  cries  the  colonel ;  "  and 
let  us  call  a  new  cause ;  for  I  perceive  we  shall 
never  agree  on  this.  You  are  a  churchman,  and  I 
don't  expect  you  to  speak  your  mind." 

"  We  are  both  of  the  same  church,  I  hope,"  cries 
the  doctor, 

"  I  am  of  the  church  of  England,  sir,"  answered 
the  colonel,  "  and  will  fight  for  it  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood." 

"  It  is  very  generous  in  you,  colonel,"  cries  the 
doctor,  "  to  fight  so  zealously  for  a  religion  by  which 
you  are  to  be  damned." 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  doctor,"  cries  the  colonel, 
"  that  you  wear  a  gown ;  for,  by  all  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  if  any  other  person  had  said  the  words  you 
have  just  uttered,  I  would  have  made  him  eat  them  ; 
ay,  d — n  me,  and  my  sword  into  the  bargain." 

Booth  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  this  dispute 
might  grow  too  warm  ;  in  which  case  he  feared  that 
the  colonel's  honour,  together  with  the  champagne, 
might  hurry  him  so  far  as  to  forget  the  respect  due, 
and  which  he  professed  to  pay,  to  the  sacerdotal 
robe.  Booth  therefore  interposed  between  the  dis- 
putants, and  said  that  the  colonel  had  very  rightly 
proposed  to  call  a  new  subject ;  for  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  accepting  a  challenge  with  the 
Christian  religion,  or  refusing  it  with  the  modern 
notion  of  honour.  "  And  you  must  allow  it,  doctor," 
uaid  he,  "  to  be  a  very  hard  injunction  for  a  man  to 
become  infamous  ;  and  more  especially  for  a  soldier, 
who  is  to  lose  his  bread  into  the  bargain." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  says  the  colonel,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
"what  say  you  to  thatl" 

"  Why,"  I  say,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  that  it  is  much 
harder  to  be  damned  on  the  other  bide." 


"  That  may  be,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  but  d — n  me, 
if  I  would  take  an  affront  of  any  man  breathing,  for 
all  that.  And  yet  I  believe  myself  to  be  as  good  a 
Christian  as  wears  a  head.  My  maxim  is,  never  to 
give  an  affront,  nor  ever  to  take  one ;  and  I  say 
that  it  is  the  maxim  of  a  good  Christian,  and  no 
man  shall  ever  persuade  me  to  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  since  that  is  your 
resolution,  I  hope  no  man  will  ever  give  you  an 
affront." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  hope,  doctor," 
cries  the  colonel,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  and  he  that  doth 
will  be  obliged  to  you  for  lending  him  your  gown  ; 
for,  by  the  dignity  of  a  man,  nothing  out  of  petti- 
coats, I  believe,  dares  affront  me." 

Colonel  James  had  not  hitherto  joined  in  the  dis- 
course. In  truth,  his  thoughts  had  been  otherwise 
employed ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
guess  what  had  been  the  subject  of  them.  Being 
waked,  however,  from  his  reverie,  and  having  heard 
the  two  or  three  last  speeches,  he  turned  to  his 
brother,  and  asked  him,  why  he  would  introduce  such 
a  topic  of  conversation  before  a  gentleman  of  doctor 
Harrison's  character  1 

"Brother,"  cried  Bath,  "I  own  it  was  wrong,  and 
I  ask  the  doctor's  pardon ;  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened to  arise ;  for  you  know,  brother,  I  am  not 
used  to  talk  of  these  matters.  They  are  generally 
poltroons  that  do.  I  think  I  need  not  be  beholden 
to  my  tongue  to  declare  I  am  none.  I  have  shown 
myself  in  a  line  of  battle.  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
will  deny  that ;  I  believe  I  may  say  no  man  dares 
deny  that  1  have  done  my  duty." 

The  colonel  was  thus  proceeding  to  prove  that  his 
prowess  was  neither  the  subject  of  his  discourse  nor 
the  object  of  his  vanity,  when  a  servant  entered  and 
summoned  the  company  to  tea  with  the  ladies ;  a 
summons  which  colonel  James  instantly  obeyed,  and 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest. 

But  as  the  tea-table  conversation,  though  ex- 
tremely delightful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
may  probably  appear  somewhat  dull  to  the  reader, 
we  will  here  put  an  end  to  the  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
A  dialogue  between  Booth  and  Amelia  • 
THE  next  morning  early  Booth  went  by  appoint- 
ment and  waited  on  colonel  James ;  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Amelia  in  that  kind  of  disposition  which 
the  great  master  of  human  passions  would  describe 
in  Andromache,  when  he  tells  us  she  cried  and  smiled 
at  the  same  instant. 

Amelia  plainly  perceived  the  discomposure  of  his 
mind,  in  which  the  opposite  affections  of  joy  and 
grief  were  struggling  for  the  superiority,  and  begged 
to  know  the  occasion  ;  upon  which  Booth  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  intention  to  con- 
ceal from  you  what  hath  passed  this  morning  be- 
tween me  and  the  colonel,  who  hath  oppressed  me, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  with  obligations.  Sure 
never  man  had  such  a  friend ;  for  never  was  there 
so  noble,  so  generous  a  heart — I  cannot  help  this 
ebullition  of  gratitude,  I  really  cannot."  Here  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  wiped  his  eyes,  and  then 
proceeded  :  "  You  know,  my  dear,  how  gloomy  the 
prospect  was  yesterday  before  our  eyes,  how  inevit- 
ably ruin  stared  me  in  the  face;  and  the  dreadful 
idea  of  having  entailed  beggary  on  my  Amelia  and 
her  posterity  racked  my  mind  ;  for  though,  by  the 
goodness  of  the  doctor,  I  had  regained  my  liberty, 
the  debt  yet  remained  ;  and,  if  that  worthy  man  had 
a  design  of  forgiving  me  his  share,  this  must  have 
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been  my  utmost  hope,  and  the  condition  in  which 
1  must  still  have  found  myself  need  not  to  be  ex- 
patiated on.  In  what  light,  then,  shall  I  see,  in 
what  words  shall  I  relate,  the  colonel's  kindness  t 

0  my  dear  Amelia  !    he  hath  removed  the  whole 
gloom  at  once,  hath  driven  all  despair  out  of  my 
mind,  and  hath   filled  it  with  the  most  sanguine, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  reasonable  hopes  of 
making  a  comfortable  provision  for  yourself  and  my 
dear  children.     In  the  first  place,  then,  he  will  ad- 
vance  me  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  oif  all  my  debts  ; 
and  this  on  a  bond  to  be  repaid  only  when  I  shall 
become  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  not  before.     In 
the  next  place,  he  is  gone  this  very  morning  to  ask 
a  company  for  me,  which  is  now  vacant  in  the  "West 
Indies  ;  and,  as  he  intends  to  push  this  with  all  his 
interest,  neither  he  nor  I  have  any  doubt  of  his  suc- 
cess.   Now,  my  dear,  comes  the  third,  which,  though 
perhaps  it  ought  to  give  me  the  greatest  joy,  such  is, 

1  own,  the  weakness  of  my  nature,  it  rends  my  very 
heartstrings  asunder.      I  cannot  mention  it,  for  I 
know  it  will  give  you  equal  pain ;    though  I  know, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  you  can  exert  a  manly  re- 
solution.    You  will  not,  I  am  convinced,  oppose  it, 
whatever  you  must  suffer  in  complying.     O  my  dear 
Amelia  !  I  must  suffer  likewise  ;  yet  I  have  resolved 
tq  bear  it.     You  know  not  what  my  poor  heart  hath 

uffered  since  he  made  the  proposal.     It  is  love  for 
you  alone  which  could  persuade  me  to  submit  to  it. 
"onsider  our  situation ;    consider  that  of  our  chil- 
reflect  but  on  those  poor  babes,  whose  future 
appiness  is  at  stake,  and  it  must  arm  your  reso- 
utiou.     It  is  your  interest  and  theirs  that  recon- 
3iled  me  to  a  proposal  which,  when  the  colonel  first 
ade  it,  struck  me  with  the  utmost  horror ;  he  hath, 
ndeed,  from  these  motives,   persuaded  me  into  a 
resolution  which  I  thought  impossible  for  any  one 
have  persuaded  me  into.     O  my  dear  Amelia ! 
et  me  entreat  you  to  give  me  up  to  the  good  of  your 
phildren,    as  I  have  promised  the  colonel  to  give 
ou   up  to  their   interest  and   your  own.      If  you 
efuse  these  terms  we  are  still  undone,  for  he  insists 
.bsolutely  upon  them.     Think,  then,  my  love,  how- 
:ver   hard    they  may  be,  necessity  compels   us  /to 
ubmit  to  them.     I  know  in  what  light  a  woman, 
loves  like  you,  must  consider  such  a  proposal ; 
nd  yet  how  many  instances  have  you  of  women  who, 
•om  the  same  motives,  have  submitted  to  the  same '." 
"  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Booth  V  cries  Amelia, 
Ambling. 

"  Need  I  explain  my  meaning  to  you  more  !" 
nswered  Booth. — "  Did  I  not  say  I  must  give  up 
ly  Amelia  1" 

"  Give  me  up  '."  said  she. 

"  For  a  time  only,  I  mean,"  answered  he  :  "  for  a 

lort  time  perhaps.     The  colonel  himself  will  take 

\re  it   shall  not  be  long — for  I  know  his  heart ;  T 

all  scarce  have    more  joy  in  receiving  you  back 

n  he  will  have  in  restoring  you  to  my  arms.     In 

mean  time,  he  will  not  only  be  a  father  to  my 

ildren,  but  a  husband  to  you." 

A  husband  to  me !"  said  Amelia. 
'  Yes,  my  dear ;  a  kind,  a  fond,  a  tender,  an 
"ectionate  husband.  If  I  had  not  the  most  certain 
urances  of  this,  doth  my  Amelia  think  I  could  be 
evailed  on  to  leave  her  *  No,  my  Amelia,  he  is 
e  only  man  on  earth  who  could  have  prevailed  on 
;  but  I  know  his  house,  his  purse,  his  protection, 
1  be  all  at  your  command.  And  as  for  any  dislike 
u  have  conceived  to  his  wife,  let  not  that  be  any 
jection ;  for  I  am  convinced  he  will  not  suffer  her 
insult  you  ;  besides,  she  is  extremely  well  bred, 
d,  how  much  soever  she  may  hate  you  in  her  heart, 
e  will  at  least  treat  you  with  civility. 


"  Nay,  the  invitation  is  not  his,  but  her's ;  and  I 
am  convinced  they  will  both  behave  to  you  with  the 
greatest  friendship :  his  I  am  sure  will  be  sincere,  as 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend  intrusted  to  his  care ;  and 
her's  will,  from  good- breeding,  have  not  only  the 
appearances  but  the  effects  of  the  truest  friend- 
ship." 

"  I  understand  you,  my  dear,  at  last,"  said  she 
(indeed  she  had  rambled  into  very  strange  conceits 
from  some  parts  of  his  discourse)  ;  "  and  I  will  give 
you  my  resolution  in  a  word — 1  will  do  the  duty  of 
a  wife,  and  that  is,  to  attend  her  husband  wherever 
he  goes." 

Booth  attempted  to  reason  with  her,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  She  gave,  indeed,  a  quiet  hearing  to  all 
he  said,  and  even  to  those  parts  which  most  dis- 
pleased her  ears ;  I  mean  those  in  which  he  exagge- 
rated the  great  goodness  and  disinterested  generosity 
of  his  friend  ;  but  her  resolution  remained  inflexible, 
and  resisted  the  force  of  all  his  arguments  with  a 
steadiness  of  opposition  which  it  would  have  been 
almost  excusable  in  him  to  have  construed  into  stub- 
bornness. 

The  doctor  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute ; 
and,  having  heard  the  merits  of  the  cause  on  both 
sides,  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  have  always  thought  it,  my  dear  children,  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  nicety  to  interfere  in  any  dif- 
ferences between  husband  and  wife  •;  but,  since  you 
both  desire  me  with  such  earnestness  to  give  you 
my  sentiments  on  the  present  contest  between  you,  I 
will  give  you  my  thoughts  as  well  as  I  am  able.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  can  anything  be  more  reason- 
able than  for  a  wife  to  desire  to  attend  her  husband  1 
It  is,  as  my  favourite  child  observes,  no  more  than  a 
desire  to  do  her  duty  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  is  one  great  reason  of  her  insisting  on  it. 
And  how  can  you  yourself  oppose  it  1  Can  love  be 
its  own  enemy  1  or  can  a  husband  who  is  fond  of 
his  wife,  content  himself  almost  on  any  account 
with  a  long  absence  from  her!" 

"  You  speak  like  an  angel,  my  dear  doctor  Har- 
rison," answered  Amelia  :  "  I  am  sure,  if  he  loved  as 
tenderly  as  I  do,  he  could  on  no  account  submit 
to  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  child,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  there  are 
some  reasons  which  would  not  only  justify  his  leav- 
ing you,  but  which  must  force  him,  if  he  hath  any 
real  love  for  you,  joined  with  common  sense,  to 
make  that  election.  If  it  was  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, either  to  your  good  or  to  the  good  of  your 
children,  he  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  man, 
I  am  sure  not  that  of  a  husband,  if  he  hesitated  a 
moment.  Nay,  in  that  case,  I  am  convinced  you 
yourself  would  be  an  advocate  for  what  you  now 
oppose.  I  fancy  therefore  I  mistook  him  when  I 
apprehended  he  said  that  the  colonel  made  his 
leaving  you  behind  as  the  condition  of  getting  him 
the  commission  ;  for  I  know  my  dear  child  hath  too 
much  goodness,  and  too  much  sense,  and  too  much 
resolution,  to  prefer  any  temporary  indulgence  of  her 
own  passions  to  the  solid  advantages  of  her  whole 
family." 

"  There,  my  dear '."  cries  Booth  ;  "  I  knew  what 
opinion  the  doctor  would  be  of.  Nay,  I  am  certain 
there  is  not  a  wise  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would 
say  otherwise." 

"  Don't  abuse  me,  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  with  appellations  I  don't  deserve." 

"  I  abuse  you,  my  dear  doctor !"  cries  Booth. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  the  doctor  ;  "  you 
insinuated  slily  that  I  was  wise,  which,  as  the  world 
understands  the  phrase,  I  should  be  ashamed  of; 
and  my  comfort  is  that  no  one  can  accuse  me  justly 
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of  it.    I  have  just  given  an  instance  of  the  contrary 
by  throwing  away  my  advice." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  will  not  be  the 
case." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  I  know  it 
will  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  for  either 
you  will  not  go  at  all,  or  my  little  turtle  here  wil 
go  with  you." 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  then  I 
assure  you  you  are  in  the  wrong-." 

"Indeed,"  cries  Amelia,  "if  you  knew  all  my 
reasons  you  would  say  they  were  very  strong  ones." 
"  Very  probably,"  cries  the  doctor.    "  The  know- 
ledge that  they  are  in  the  wrong  is  a  very  strong 
reason  to  some  women  to  continue  so." 

"  Nay,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you  shall  never 
persuade  me  of  that.  I  will  not  believe  that  any 
human  being  ever  did  an  action  merely  because 
they  knew  it  to  be  wrong." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  child,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  for  declaring  your  resolution  of  not  being 
persuaded.  Your  husband  would  never  call  me  a 
wise  man  again  if,  after  that  declaration,  I  should 
attempt  to  persuade  you." 

"Well,  I  must  be  content,"  cries  Amelia,  "to  let 
you  think  as  you  please." 

"  That  is  very  gracious,  indeed,''  said  the  doctor. 
"  Surely,  in  a  country  where  the  church  suffers  others 
to  think  as  they  please,  it  would  be  very  hard  if  they 
had  not  themselves  the  same  liberty.  And  yet,  as 
unreasonable  as  the  power  of  controlling  men's 
thoughts  is  represented,  I  will  show  you  how  you 
should  control  mine  whenever  you  desire  it." 

"How,  pray V  cries  Amelia.  "I  should  greatly 
esteem  that  power." 

"  Why,  whenever  you  act  like  a  wise  woman," 
cries  the  doctor,  "  you  will  force  me  to  think  you  so ; 
and,  whenever  you  are  pleased  to  act  as  you  do 
now,  I  shall  be  obliged,  whether  I  will  or  no,  to 
think  as  I  do  now.'! 

"  Nay,  dear  doctor,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced my  Amelia  will  never  do  anything  to  forfeit 
your  good  opinion.  Consider  but  the  cruel  hard- 
ship of  what  she  is  to  undergo,  and  you  will  make 
allowances  for  the  difficulty  she  makes  in  comply- 
ing. To  say  the  truth,  when  I  examine  my  own 
heart,  I  have  more  obligations  to  her  than  appear  at 
first  sight ;  for,  by  obliging  me  to  find  arguments  to 
persuade  her,  she  hath  assisted  me  in  conquering 
myself.  Indeed,  if  she  had  shown  more  resolution, 
I  should  have  shown  less." 

"  So  you  think  it  necessary,  then,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  there  should  be  one  fool  at  least  in  every 
married  couple.  A  mighty  resolution,  truly  \  and 
well  worth  your  valuing  yourself  upon,  to  part  with 
your  wife  for  a  few  months  in  order  to  make  the 
fortune  of  her  and  your  children ;  when  you  are 
to  leave  her,  too,  in  the  care  and  protection  of  a 
friend  that  gives  credit  to  the  old  stories  of  friend- 
ship, and  doth  an  honour  to  human  nature.  What, 
in  the  name  of  goodness!  do  either  of  you  think  that 
you  have  made  an  union  to  endure  for  ever!  How 
will  either  of  you  bear  that  separation  which  must, 
some  time  or  other,  and  perhaps  very  soon,  be  the 
lot  of  one  of  you1?  Have  you  forgot  that  you  are 
both  mortal!  As  for  Christianity,  I  see  you  have 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  it ;  for  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  you  have  so  set  your  hearts  on  the  hap- 
piness you  enjoy  here  together,  that  neither  of  you 
ever  think  a  word  of  hereafter." 

Amelia  now  burst  into  tears ;  upon  which  Booth 
begged  the  doctor  to  proceed  no  farther.  Indeed, 
he  would  not  have  wanted  the  caution  j  for,  how- 


ever blunt  he  appeared  in  his  discourse,  he  had  a 
tenderness  of  heart  which  is  rarely  found  among 
men  ;  for  which  I  know  no  other  reason  than  that 
true  goodness  is  rarely  found  among  them  ;  for  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  latter  never  possessed  my 
human  mind  in  any  degree  Without  being  attended 
by  as  large  a  portion  of  the  former. 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  on  this  subject ;  what 
followed  is  not  worth  relating,  till  the  doctor  carried 
off  Booth  with  him  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Park. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  conversation  between  Amelia  and  Dr.  Harrison,  with  the 
result. 

AMELIA,  being  left  alone,  began  to  consider  seri- 
ously of  her  condition ;   she  saw  it  would   be  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  importunities  of  her  husband,  j 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  doctor,  especially  as  j 
she  well  knew  how  unreasonable  her  declarations  j 
must  appear  to  every  one  who  was  ignorant  of  her 
real  motives  to  persevere  in  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  fully  determined,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence,  to  adhere  firmly  to  her  resolution  of 
not  accepting  the  colonel's  invitation. 

When  she  had  turned  the  matter  every  way  in 
her  mind,  and  vexed  and  tormented  herself  with 
much  uneasy  reflection  upon  it,  a  thought  at  last 
occurred  to  her  which  immediately  brought  her 
some  comfort.  This  was,  to  make  a  confidant  of  the 
doctor,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  whole  truth.  This 
method,  indeed,  appeared  to  her  now  to  be  so  ad-1 
visable,  that  she  wondered  she  had  not  hit  upon  it. 
sooner ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  despair  to  blind  ug 
to  all  the  means  of  safety,  however  easy  and  appa- 
rent they  may  be. 

Having  fixed  her  purpose  in  her  mind,  she  wrote 
a  short  note  to  the  doctor,  in  which  she  acquainted, 
him  that  she  had  something  of  great  moment  to  im 
part  to  him,  which  must  be  an  entire  secret  fro 
her  husband,  and  begged  that  she  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  it  as  soon  as  possibl 

Doctor  Harrison  received  the   letter   that  after 
noon,  and  immediately  complied  with  Amelia's  re< 
quest  in  visiting  her.     He  found  her  drinking  t 
with  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  sat  do 
and  joined  the  company. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  tea-table  Mrs.  A 
iinson  left  the  room.     The  doctor  then,  turning 
Booth,  said,  "  I  hope,  captain,  you  have  a  true  se 
of  the  obedience  due  to   the  church,  though  o 
:lergy  do  not  often  exact  it.     However,  it  is  prop 
o  exercise  our  power  sometimes,  in  order  to  remi 
he  laity  of  their  duty.     I  must  tell  you,  therefo 
hat  I  have  some  private  business  with  your  wife 
and  I  expect  your  immediate  absence." 

'  Upon  my  word,  doctor,"  answered  Booth,  " 
Popish  confessor,  I  firmly  believe,  ever  pronouns 
ris  will  and  pleasure  with  more  gravity  and  dignity 
none  therefore  was  ever  more  immediately  o 
han  you  shall  be."     Booth  then  quitted  the  roool 
md  desired  the  doctor  to  recall  him  when  hit- 
ness  with  the  lady  was  over. 

Doctor  Harrison  promised  he  would ;  and  then 
urning  to  Amelia  he  said,  "  Thus  far,  madam,  I 
lave  obeyed  your  commands,  and  am  now  reads 
o  receive  the  important  secret  which  you  mention 
n  your  note." 

Amelia  now  informed  her  friend  of  all  she  knew, 
ill  she  had  seen  and  heard,  and  all  that  she  suspected, 
if  the  colonel.  The  good  man  seemed  gretfl 
ihocked  at  the  relation,  and  remained  in  a  silent 
astonishment.  Upon  which  Amelia  s:iid,  "  Is  vil- 
any  so  rare  a  thing,  sir,  that  it  should  so  much 
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, I surprise  you!"  "  No  child,"  cries  he:  "  but  I  am 
_•  I  shocked  at  seeing  it  so  artfully  disguised  under  the 
-.  I  appearance  of  so  much  virtue ;  and,  to  confess  the 
Tj  truth,  I  believe  my  own  vanity  is  a  little  hurt  in 
,j  I  having  been  so  grossly  imposed  upon.     Indeed,   I 
I  had   a  very  high  regard  for  this  man ;  for,  besides 
•jjl  the  great  character  given  him  by  your  husband,  and 
;  I  the  many  facts  I  have  heard  so  much  redounding  to 
1  his  honour,  he  hath  the  fairest  and  most  promising 
[appearance  I  have  ever  yet  beheld.    A  good  face, 
they  say,  is  a  letter  of  recommendation.     O  Nature, 
I  Nature,  why  art  thou  so  dishonest  as  ever  to  send 
I  men  with  these  false    recommendations  into   the 
rorld!" 

. "  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  begin  to  grow  entirely 
Isick  of  it,"  cries  Amelia;  "for  sure  all  mankind 
(almost  are  villains  in  their  hearts." 

"  Fie,  child!"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Do  not  make  a 
[inclusion  so  much  to  the  dishonour  of  the  great 
|Creator.  The  nature  of  man  is  far  from  being  in 
self  evil ;  it  abounds  with  benevolence,  charity, 
land  pity,  coveting  praise  and  honour,  and  shunning 
shame  and  disgrace.  Bad  education,  bad  habits, 
and  bad  customs,  debauch  our  nature,  and  drive  it 
headlong  as  it  were  into  vice.  The  governors  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  afraid  the  priesthood,  are  answer- 
able for  the  badness  of  it.  Instead  of  discouraging 
wickedness  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  both  are  too 
apt  to  connive  at  it.  In  the  great  sin  of  adultery, 
for  instance  ;  hath  the  government  provided  any  law 
to  punish  it!  or  doth  the  priest  take  any  care  to 
correct  it!  on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  notorious 
practice  of  it  any  detriment  to  a  man's  fortune  or  to 
his  reputation  in  the  world!  doth  it  exclude  him 
from  any  preferment  in  the  state,  I  had  almost  said 
in  the  church  !  is  it  any  blot  in  his  escutcheon  !  any 
bar  to  his  honour !  is  he  not  to  be  found  every  day 
in  the  assemblies  of  women  of  the  highest  quality ! 
in  the  closets  of  the  greatest  men,  and  even  at  the 
tables  of  bishops  !  What  wonder  then  if  the  com- 
munity in  general  treat  this  monstrous  crime  as 
matter  of  jest,  and  that  men  give  way  to  the  temp- 
tations of  a  violent  appetite,  when  the  indulgence 
of  it  is  protected  by  law  and  countenanced  by  cus- 
tom !  I  am  convinced  there  are  good  stamina  in  the 
nature  of  this  very  man ;  for  he  hath  done  acts  of 
friendship  and  generosity  to  your  husband  before 
he  could  have  any  evil  design  on  your  chastity ;  and 
in  a  Christian  society,  which  I  no  more  esteem  this 
nation  to  be  than  I  do  any  part  of  Turkey,  I  doubt 
not  but  this  very  colonel  would  have  made  a  worthy 
and  valuable  member." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you  are 
the  wisest  as  well  as  best  man  in  the  world — " 

"  Not  a  word  of  my  wisdom,"  cries  the  doctor. 
"  I  have  not  a  grain — I  am  not  the  least  versed  in 
the  Chrematistic  *  art,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  calls 
it.  I  know  not  how  to  get  a  shilling,  nor  how  to 
keep  it  in  my  pocket  if  I  had  it." 

"  But  you  understand  human  nature  to  the  bot- 
tom," answered  Amelia ;  "  and  your  mind  is  the 
treasury  of  all  ancient  and  modern  learning." 

"  You  are  a  little  flatterer,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "but 
I  dislike  you  not  for  it.  And,  to  show  you  I  don't, 
I  will  return  your  flattery,  and  tell  you  you  have 

1  acted  with  great  prudence  in  concealing  this  affair 
from  your  husband  ;  but  you  have  drawn  me  into  a 
scrape  ;  for  I  have  promised  to  dine  with  this  fellow 
again  to-morrow,  and  you  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  my  word." 

"Nay,  but,  dear  sir,"  cries  Amelia,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake  take  care !  If  you  show  any  kind  of  disrespect 

•  The  ait  of  gettiug  wealth  is  so  called  by  Aristotle  in  his 
Politic-. 


to  the  colonel,  my  husband  may  be  led  into  some 
suspicion — especially  after  our  conference." 

"  Fear  nothing,  child.  I  will  give  him  no  hint ; 
and,  that  I  may  be  certain  of  not  doing  it,  I  will  stay 
away.  You  do  not  think,  I  hope,  that  I  will  join  in 
a  cheerful  conversation  with  such  a  man  ;  that  I 
will  so  far  betray  my  character  as  to  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  such  flagitious  proceedings.  Besides,  my 
promise  was  only  conditional ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  otherwise  have  kept  it ;  for  I  ex- 
pect an  old  friend  every  day  who  comes  to  town 
twenty  miles  on  foot  to  see  me,  whom  I  shall  not 
part  with  on  any  account ;  for,  as  he  is  very  poor, 
he  may  imagine  I  treat  him  with  disrespect." 

"  Well,  sir,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  must  admire  you 
and  love  you  for  your  goodness." 

"  Must  you  love  me  1"  cries  the  doctor.  "  I  could 
cure  you  now  in  a  minute  if  I  pleased." 

"  Indeed,  I  defy  you,  sir,"  said  Amelia. 

"  If  I  could  but  persuade  you,"  answered  he, 
"  that  I  thought  you  not  handsome,  away  would 
vanish  all  ideas  of  goodness  in  an  instant.  Confess 
honestly,  would  they  not!" 

"  Perhaps  I  might  blame  the  goodness  of  your 
eyes,"  replied  Amelia ;  "  and  that  is  perhaps  an 
honester  confession  than  you  expected.  But  do, 
pray,  sir,  be  serious,  and  give  me  your  advice  what 
to  do.  Consider  the  difficult  game  I  have  to  play ; 
for  I  am  sure,  after  what  I  have  told  you,  you  would 
not  even  suffer  me  to  remain  under  the  roof  of  this 
colonel." 

"  No,  indeed,  would  I  not,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  whilst  I  have  a  house  of  my  own  to  entertain  you." 

"  But  how  to  dissuade  my  husband,"  continued 
she,  "  without  giving  him  any  suspicion  of  the  real 
cause,  the  consequences  of  his  guessing  at  which  I 
tremble  to  think  upon." 

"  I  will  consult  my  pillow  upon  it,"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  and  in  the  morning  you  shall  see  me  again. 
In  the  mean  time  be  comforted,  and  compose  the 
perturbations  of  your  mind." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  put  my  whole  trust  in 
you." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Your 
innocence  may  give  you  a  very  confident  trust  in 
a  much  more  powerful  assistance.  However,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  serve  you  ;  and  now,  if  you  please, 
we  will  call  back  your  husband  ;  for,  upon  my  word, 
he  hath  shown  a  good  catholic  patience.  And  where 
is  the  honest  Serjeant  and  his  wife  1  I  am  pleased 
with  the  behaviour  of  you  both  to  that  worthy  fel- 
low, in  opposition  to  the  custom  of  the  world ;  which, 
instead  of  being  formed  on  the  precepts  of  our  reli- 
gion to  consider  each  other  as  brethren,  teaches  us 
to  regard  those  who  are  a  degree  below  us,  either 
in  rank  or  fortune,  as  a  species  of  beings  of  an 
inferior  order  in  the  creation." 

The  captain  now  returned  into  the  room,  as  did 
the  serjeant  and  Mrs.  Atkinson ;  and  the  two 
couple,  with  the  doctor,  spent  the  evening  together 
in  great  mirth  and  festivity  ;  for  the  doctor  was  one 
of  the  best  companions  in  the  world  and  a  vein  of 
cheerfulness,  good  humour,  a'nd  pleasantrv,  ran 
through  his  conversation,  with  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  being  pleased. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Containing  as  surprising  an  accident  as  is  perhaps  recorded 

in  history. 

BOOTH  had  acquainted  the  serjeant  with  the  great 
goodness  of  colonel  James,  and  with  the  cheerful 
prospects  which  he  entertained  from  it.  This  At- 
kinson, behind  the  curtain,  communicated  to  his 
wifu.  The  conclusion  which  she  drew  from  it  need 
scarce  be  hinted  to  the  reader.  She  made,  indeed, 
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no  scruple  of  plainly  and  bluntly  telling  her  hus- 
band that  the  colonel  had  a  most  manifest  intention 
to  attack  the  chastity  of  Amelia. 

This  thought  gave  the  poor  Serjeant  great  uneasi- 
ness, and,  after  having  kept  him  long  awake,  tor- 
mented him  in  his  sleep  with  a  most  horrid  dream, 
in  which  he  imagined  that  he  saw  the  colonel  stand- 
ing by  the  bed-side  of  Amelia,  with  a  naked  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  threatened  to  stab  her  instantly 
unless  she  complied  with  his  desires.  Upon  this 
the  Serjeant  started  up  in  his  bed,  and,  catching  his 
wife  by  the  throat,  cried  out,  "  D — n  you,  put  up 
your  sword  this  instant,  and  leave  the  room,  or  by 
Heaven  I'll  drive  mine  to  your  heart's  blood  !" 

This  rough  treatment  immediately  aroused  Mrs. 
Atkinson  from  her  sleep,  who  no  sooner  perceived 
the  position  of  her  husband,  and  felt  his  hand  grasp- 
ing her  throat,  than  she  gave  a  violent  shriek  and 
presently  fell  into  a  fit. 

Atkinson  now  waked  likewise,  and  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  violent  agitations  of  his  wife.  He 
immediately  leaped  out  of  bed,  and,  running  for  a 
bottle  of  water,  began  to  sprinkle  her  very  plenti- 
fully ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  she  neither  spoke  nor 
gave  any  symptoms  of  recovery.  Atkinson  then 
began  to  roar  aloud ;  upon  which  Booth,  who  lay 
under  him,  jumped  from  his  bed,  and  ran  up  with 
the  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  The  Serjeant  had 
no  sooner  taken  the  candle  than  he  ran  with  it  to 
the  bed-side.  Here  he  beheld  a  sight  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  his  senses.  The  bed  appeared  to 
be  all  over  blood,  and  his  wife  weltering  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Upon  this  the  serjeant,  almost  in  a  frenzy, 
cried  out,  "  O  Heavens !  I  have  killed  my  wife.  I 
have  stabbed  her!  I  have  stabbed  her!"  "What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this*?"  said  Booth.  "  O,  sir!" 
cries  the  serjeant,  "  I  dreamt  I  was  rescuing  your 
lady  from  the  hands  of  colonel  James,  and  I  have 
killed  my  poor  wife." — Here  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed  by  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  behaved 
like  one  frantic  with  despair. 

By  this  time  Amelia  had  thrown  on  a  wrapping- 
gown,  and  was  come  up  into  the  room  where  the 
Serjeant  and  his  wife  were  lying  on  the  bed,  and 
Booth  standing  like  a  motionless  statue  by  the  bed- 
side. Amelia  had  some  difficulty  to  conquer  the 
effects  of  her  own  surprise  on  this  occasion ;  for  a 
more  ghastly  and  horrible  sight  than  the  bed  pre- 
sented could  not  be  conceived. 

Amelia  sent  Booth  to  call  up  the  maid  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  lend  her  assistance  ;  but  before 
his  return  Mrs.  Atkinson  began  to  come  to  herself; 
and  soon  after,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  ser- 
jeant, it  was  discovered  she  had  no  wound.  In- 
deed, the  delicate  nose  of  Amelia  soon  made  that 
discovery,  which  the  grosser  smell  of  the  serjeant, 
and  perhaps  his  fright,  had  prevented  him  from 
making ;  for  now  it  appeared  that  the  red  liquor 
with  which  the 'bed  was  stained,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  sometimes  run  through  the  veins  of  a  fine 
lady,  was  not  what  is  properly  called  blood,  but 
was,  indeed,  no  other  than  cherry-brandy,  a  bottle 
of  which  Mrs.  Atkinson  always  kept  in  her  room  to 
be  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  to  which  she  used 
to  apply  for  comfort  in  all  her  afflictions.  This  the 
poor  serjeant,  in  his  extreme  hurry,  had  mistaken 
for  a  bottle  of  water.  Matters  were  now  soon  ac- 
commodated, and  no  other  mischief  appeared  to  be 
done,  unless  to  the  bed-clothes.  Amelia  and  Booth 
returned  back  to  their  room,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson 
rose  from  her  bed  in  order  to  equip  it  with  a  pair  of 
clean  sheets. 

And  thus  this  adventure  would  have  ended  with- 
out producing  any  kind  of  consequence,  had  not 


the  words  which  the  serjeant  uttered  in  his  frenzy 
made  some  slight  impression  on  Booth ;  so  much,  at 
least,  as  to  awaken  his  curiosity  ;  so  that  in  the 
morning  when  he  arose  he  sent  for  the  serjeant,  and 
desired  to  hear  the  particulars  of  this  dream,  since 
Amelia  was  concerned  in  it. 

The  serjeant  at  first  seemed  unwilling  to  comply, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  excuses.  This,  perhaps, 
increased  Booth's  curiosity,  and  he  said,  "Nay,  1 
am  resolved  to  hear  it.  Why,  you  simpleton,  do  you 
imagine  me  weak  enough  to  be  affected  by  a  dream, 
however  terrible  it  may  be  1" 

"  Nay,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  as  for  that  matter, 
dreams  have  sometimes  fallen  out  to  be  true.  One 
of  my  own,  I  know,  did  so,  concerning  your  honour  ; 
for,  when  you  courted  my  young  lady,  I  dreamt  you 
was  married  to  her ;  and  yet  it  was  at  a  time  when 
neither  I  myself,  nor  any  of  the  country,  thought 
you  would  ever  obtain  her.  But  Heaven  forbid 
this  dream  should  ever  come  to  pass !" 

"  Why,  what  was  this  dream?"  cries  Booth.  "  I 
insist  on  knowing." 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeaut,  "  I  must  not 
refuse  you ;  but  I  hope  you  will  never  think  any 
more  of  it.  Why  then,  sir,  I  dreamt  that  your 
honour  was  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  and  had  loft 
my  lady  in  the  care  of  colonel  James  ;  and  last  night 
I  dreamt  the  colonel  came  to  my  lady's  bed-side, 
offering  to  ravish  her,  and  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  threatening  to  stab  her  that  moment  un- 
less she  would  comply  with  his  desires.  How  I 
came  to  be  by  I  know  not ;  but  I  dreamt  I  rushed 
upon  him,  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  swore  I 
would  put  him  to  death  unless  he  instantly  left  the 
room.  Here  I  waked,  and  this  was  my  dream.  I 
never  paid  any  regard  to  a  dream  in  my  life — but, 
indeed,  I  never  dreamt  anything  so  very  plain  as 
this.  It  appeared  downright  reality.  I  am  sure  I 
have  left  the  marks  of  my  fingers  in  my  wife's  throat. 
I  would  not  have  taken  a  hundred  pound  to  have 
used  her  so." 

"  Faith,"  cries  Booth,  "  it  was  an  odd  dream 
and  not  so  easily  to  be  accounted  for  as  that  you 
had  formerly  of  my  marriage  ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
dreams  denote  a  forgone  conclusion.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible you  should  ever  have  thought  of  any  such 
matter  as  this." 

"  However,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  it  is  in  your 
honour's  power  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  this 
dream's  coming  to  pass,  by  not  leaving  my  lady  to 
the  care  of  the  colonel ;  if  you  must  go  from  her, 
certainly  there  are  other  places  where  she  may  be 
with  great  safety ;  and,  since  my  wife  tells  me  tli;it 
my  lady  is  so  very  unwilling,  whatever  reasons  she 
may  have,  I  hope  your  honour  will  oblige  her." 

"  Now  I  recollect  it,"  cries  Booth,  "  Mrs.  Atkinson 
hath  once  or  twice  dropped  some  disrespectful  Avorda 
of  the  colonel.  He  hath  done  something  to  disoblige 
her." 

"  He  hath  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  serjeant :  "  he 
hath  said  that  of  her  which  she  doth  not  dosn-'.r, 
and  for  which,  if  he  had  not  been  my  superior  officer, 
I  would  have  cut  both  his  ears  off.  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  he  can  speak  ill  of  other  people  besides  her." 

"  Do  you  know,  Atkinson,"  cries  Booth,  very 
gravely,  "  that  you  are  talking  of  the  dearest  friend 
I  have  V 

"  To  be  honest  then,"  answered  the  serjeant,  "  I 
do  not  think  so.  If  I  did,  I  should  love  him  much 
better  than  I  do." 

"  I  must  and  will  have  this  explained,"  cries 
Booth.  "  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you,  At- 
kinson, to  think  you  would  drop  such  things  as  you 
have  without  BOUIC  reason — and  I  will  know  it." 
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I  am  sorry  I  have  dropped  a  word,"  cries  Atkin- 
a.     "  I  am  sure  I  did  not  intend  it ;  and  your 
nour  hath  drawn  it  from  me  unawares." 
« Indeed,  Atkinson,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  have  made 
very  uneasy,  and  I  must  be  satisfied." 
'  Then,  sir,"   said  the  Serjeant,  "you  shall  give 
your  word  of  honour,  or  I  will  be  cut  into  ten 
usaud  pieces  before  I  will  mention  another  syl- 
le." 

'  What  shall  I  promise  t"  said  Booth. 
'  That  you  will  not  resent  anything  I  shall  lay  to 
;  colonel,"  answered  Atkinson. 
'Resent'. — Well,  I  give  you  my  honour,"  said 
oth. 

The  Serjeant  made  him  bind  himself  over  and 
sr'  again,  and  then  related  to  him  the  scene  which 
merly  passed  between  the  colonel  and  himself,  as 
as  concerned  Booth  himself;  but  concealed  all 
\t  more  immediately  related  to  Amelia. 
4  Atkinson,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  cannot  be  angry 
h  you,  for  I  know  you  lore  me,  and  I  have  many 
igations  to  you  ;  but  you  have  done  wrong  in 
suring  the  colonel  for  what  he  said  of  me.  I 
erred  all  that  be  said,  and  his  censures  proceed- 
from  his  friendship." 

But  it  was  not  so  kind,  sir,"  said  Atkinson,  "  to 
such  things  to  me  who  am  but  a  serjeant,  and  at 
•h  a  time  too." 

1«  I  will  hear  no  more,"  cries  Booth.  "  Be  assured 
m  are  the  only  man  I  would  forgive  on  this  occa- 
I  i ;  and  I  forgive  you  only  on  condition  you  never 
ak  a  word  more  of  this  nature.  This  sUly  dream 
1  h  intoxicated  you." 

I  have  done,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant.  "  I  know 
distance,  and  whom  I  am  to  obey ;  but  I  have 
favour  to  beg  of  your  honour,  never  to  mention 
ord  of  what  I  have  said  to  my  lady  ;  for  I  know 
never  would  forgive  me ;  I  know  she  never 
lid,  by  what  my  wife  hath  told  me.  Besides, 


need    not  mention  it,  sir,  to  my  lady,  for  she 
ws  it  all  already,  and  a  great  deal  more." 


, 


•ooth  presently  parted  from  the  serjeant,  having 
red  him  to  close  his  lips  on  this  occasion,  and 
dred  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  related  the  Serjeant's, 
un. 

jnelia  turned  as  white  as  snow,  and  fell  into  so 
ent  a  trembling  that  Booth  plainly  perceived  her 
>tion,  and  immediately  partook  of  it  himself, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  staring  wildly,  "  there  is 
e  in  this  than  I  know.  A  silly  dream  could  not 
scompose  you.  I  beg  you,  I  entreat  you  to 

hath  ever  colonel  James — " 
t  the  very  mention  of  the  colonel's  name  Amelia 
on  her  knees,  and  begged  her  husband  not  to 
.ten  her. 

"What  do  I  say,  my  dear  love,"  cried  Booth, 
at  can  frighten  you  t" 

Nothing,  my  dear,"  said  she ;  "  but  my  spirits 
so  discomposed  with  the  dreadful  scene  I  saw 
night,  that  a  dream,  which  at  another  time  I 
id  have  laughed  at,  hath  shocked  me.     Do  but 
me  that  you  will  not  leave  me  behind  you, 
I  am  c 

You  may  be  so,"  cries  Booth,  "  for  I  will  never 
f  you  anything.    But  make  me  easy  too.    I  must 
if  you  have  seen  anything  in  colonel  James  to 
ease  you." 

Why  should  you  suspect  it  V  cries  Amelia. 
You  torment  me  to  death,"  cries  Booth.     "  By 
ens !  I  will  know  the  truth.    Hath  he  ever  said 
>ne  anything  which  you  dislike  V 
~ow,   my  dear,"  said  Amelia,   "  can  you  ima- 
I  should  dislike   a  man  who  is  so  much  your 
1     Think  of  all  the  obligations  you  have  to 


him,  and  then  you  may  easily  resolve  yourself.  Do 
you  think,  because  I  refuse  to  stay  behind  you  in 
his  house,  that  I  have  any  objection  to  him  *  No, 
my  dear,  had  he  done  a  thousand  times  more  than 
he  hath — was  he  an  angel  instead  of  a  man,  I  would 
not  quit  my  Billy.  There's  the  score,  my  dear — 
there's  the  misery,  to  be  left  by  you." 

Booth  embraced  her  with  the  most  passionate  rap- 
tures, and,  looking  on  her  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness, cried,  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you:  I  am  a  fool,  and  yet  you  cannot  blame  me. 
If  the  stupid  miser  hoards,  with  such  care,  his 
worthless  treasure  —  if  he  watches  it  with  such 
anxiety — if  every  apprehension  of  another's  sharing 
the  least  part  fills  his  soul  with  such  agonies — O 
Amelia !  what  must  be  my  condition,  what  terrors 
must  I  feel,  while  I  am  watching  over  a  jewel  of 
such  real,  such  inestimable  worth!" 

"  I  can,  with  great  truth,  return  the  compliment," 
cries  Amelia.  "  I  have  my  treasure  too  ;  and  am  so 
much  a  miser,  that  no  force  shall  ever  tear  me  from 
it." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  folly,"  cries  Booth ;  "  and 
yet  it  is  all  from  extreme  tenderness.  Nay,  you 
yourself  are  the  occasion.  Why  will  you  ever  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  secret  from  me  1  Do  you  think  I 
should  have  resented  to  my  friend  his  just  censure 
of  my  conduct!" 

"  What  censure,  my  dear  lovet"  cries  Amelia. 

"  Xay,  the  serjeant  hath  told  me  all,"  cries  Booth 
— "  nay,  and  that  he  hath  told  it  to  you.  Poor 
soul  I  thou  couldst  not  endure  to  hear  me  accused, 
though  never  so  justly,  and  by  so  good  a  friend. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  that 
resentment  to  the  colonel  which  you  could  not  hide 
from  me.  I  love  you,  I  .adore  you  for  it ;  indeed, 
I  could  not  forgive  a  slighting  word  on  you.  But, 
why  do  I  compare  things  so  unlike  1 — what  the 
colonel  said  of  me  was  just  and  true  ;  every  reflec- 
tion on  my  Amelia  must  be  false  and  villanous." 

The  discernment  of  Amelia  was  extremely  quick, 
and  she  now  perceived  what  had  happened,  and  how 
much  her  husband  knew  of  the  truth.  She  resolved 
therefore  to  humour  him,  and  fell  severely  on  colonel 
James  for  what  he  had  said  to  the  serjeant,  which. 
Booth  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  soften ;  and  thus 
ended  this  affair,  which  had  brought  Booth  to  the 
very  brink  of  a  discovery  which  must  have  given 
him  the  highest  torment,  if  it  had  not  produced  any 
of  those  tragical  effects  which  Amelia  apprehended. 

CHAPTER  TIL 

In  which  the  author  appears  to  be  master  of  that  profound 

learning  called  the  knowledge  of  the  town. 
Mns.  JAMES  now  came  to  pay  a  morning's  visit  to 
Amelia.  She  entered  the  room  with  her  usual 
^gaiety,  and,  after  a  slight  preface,  addressing  her- 
self to  Booth,  said  she  had  been  quarrelling  with 
her  husband  on  his  account.  "  I  know  not,"  said 
she,  "  what  he  means  by  thinking  of  sending  you 
the  Lord  knows  whither.  I  have  insisted  on  his 
asking  something  for  you  nearer  home  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  if  he  should 
not  obtain  it.  Are  we  resolved  never  to  encourage 
merit,  but  to  throw  away  all  our  preferments  on 
those  who  do  not  deserve  them*  What  a  set  of 
contemptible  wretches  do  we  see  strutting  about  the 
town  in  scarlet !" 

Booth  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  modestly  spoke 
in  disparagement  of  himself.  To  which  she  an- 
swered, «'  Indeed,  Mr.  Booth,  you  have  merit ;  I 
have  heard  it  from  my  brother,  who  is  a  judge  of 
those  matters,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  be  suspected 
of  tlattery.  lie  is  your  friend  as  well  as  myself; 
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and  we  will  never  let  Mr.  James  rest  till  he  hath 
got  you  a  commission  in  England." 

Booth  bowed  again,  and  was  offering  to  speak, 
but  she  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  will  have  no 
thanks,  nor  no  fine  speeches ;  if  I  can  do  you  any 
service  I  shall  think  I  am  only  paying  the  debt  of 
friendship  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Booth." 

Amelia,  who  had  long  since  forgot  the  dislike  she 
had  taken  to  Mrs.  James  at  her  first  seeing  her  in 
town,  had  attributed  it  to  the  right  cause,  and  had 
begun  to  resume  her  former  friendship  for  her,  ex- 
pressed  very  warm  sentiments  of  gratitude  on  this 
occasion.  She  told  Mrs.  James  she  should  be  eter- 
nally obliged  to  her  if  she  could  succeed  in  her  kind 
endeavours ;  for  that  the  thoughts  of  parting  again 
with  her  husband  had  given  her  the  utmost  concern. 
"  Indeed,"  added  she,  "I  cannot  help  saying  he  hath 
some  merit  in  the  service,  for  he  hath  received  two 
dreadful  wounds  in  it,  one  of  which  very  greatly  en- 
dangered his  life ;  and  I  am  convinced,  if  his  pre- 
tensions were  backed  with  any  interest,  he  would 
not  fail  of  success." 

"  They  shall  be  backed  with  interest,"  cries  Mrs. 
James,  "  if  my  husband  hath  any.  He  hath  no 
favour  to  ask  for  himself,  nor  for  any  other  friend 
that  I  know  of;  and,  indeed,  to  grant  a  man  his 
just  due  ought  hardly  to  be  thought  a  favour.  Resume 
your  old  gaiety,  therefore,  my  dear  Emily.  Lord  ! 
I  remember  the  time  when  you  was  much  the  gayer 
creature  of  the  two.  But  you  make  an  arrant  mope 
of  yourself  by  confining  yourself  at  home  —  one 
never  meets  you  anywhere.  Come,  you  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  lady  Betty  Castleton's." 

"  Indeed,  you  must  excuse  me,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Amelia,  "  I  do  not  know  lady  Betty." 

"  Not  know  lady  Betty !  how  is  that  possible  1 — 
but  no  matter,  I  will  introduce  you.  She  keeps  a 
morning  rout;  hardly  a  rout,  indeed;  a  little  bit  of 
a  drum — only  four  or  five  tables.  Come,  take  your 
capuchin  ;  you  positively  shall  go.  Booth,  you 
shall  go  with  us  too.  Though  you  are  with  your 
wife,  another  woman  will  keep  you  in  countenance." 

"  La !  child,"  cries  Amelia,  "  how  you  rattle !  " 

"  I  am  in  spirits,"  answered  Mrs.  James,  "this 
morning ;  for  I  won  four  rubbers  together  last 
night ;  and  betted  the  things,  and  won  almost  every 
bet.  I  am  in  luck,  and  we  will  contrive  to  be  part- 
ners— Come." 

"  Nay,  child,  you  shall  not  refuse  Mrs.  James," 
said  Booth. 

"  I  have  scarce  seen  my  children  to-day,"  an- 
swered Amelia.  "  Besides,  I  mortally  detest  cards." 

"  Detest  cards  !"  cries  Mrs.  James.  "  How  can 
you  be  so  stupid  1  I  would  not  live  a  day  without 
them — nay,  indeed,  I  do  not  believe  I  should  be 
able  to  exist.  Is  there  so  delightful  a  sight  in  the 
world  as  the  four  honours  in  one's  own  hand,  un- 
less it  be  three  natural  aces  at  brag  ? — And  you  really 
hate  cards?" 

"  Upon  reflection,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  have  some- 
times had  great  pleasure  in  them — in  seeing  my 
children  build  houses  with  them.  My  little  boy  is 
so  dexterous  that  he  will  sometimes  build  up  the 
whole  pack." 

"  Indeed,  Booth,"  cries  Mrs.  James,  "  this  good 
woman  of  yours  is  strangely  altered  since  I  knew 
her  first ;  but  she  will  always  be  a  good  creature." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you 
are  altered  too  very  greatly  ;  but  I  doubt  not  to 
live  to  see  you  alter  again,  when  you  come  to  have 
as  many  children  as  I  have." 

"Children!"  cries  Mrs.  James ;  "you  make  me 
shudder.  How  can  you  envy  me  the  only  circum- 
stance which  makes  matrimony  com  for  table  I" 


"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Amelia,  "  you  injure 
me ;  for  I  envy  no  woman's  happiness  in  marriage." 
At  these  words  such  looks  passed  between  Booth 
and  his  wife  as,  to  a  sensible  by-stander,  would  have 
made  all  the  airs  of  Mrs.  James  appear  in  the  high- 
est degree  contemptible,  and  would  have  rendered 
herself  the  object  of  compassion.  Nor  could  that 
lady  avoid  looking  a  little  silly  on  the  occasion. 

Amelia  now,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  her  husband, 
accoutred  herself  to  attend  her  friend  ;  but  first  she 
insisted  on  visiting  her  children,  to  whom  she  gave 
several  hearty  kisses,  and  then,  recommending  them 
to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Atkinson,  she  and  her  husband 
accompanied  Mrs.  James  to  the  rout ;  where  few  of 
my  fine  readers  will  be  displeased  to  make  part  of 
the  company.  . 

The  two  ladies  and  Booth  then  entered  an  apart- 
ment beset  with  card-tables,  like  the  rooms  at  Bath 
and  Tunbridge.  Mrs.  James  immediately  introduced 
her  friends  to  lady  Betty,  who  received  them  very 
civilly,  and  presently  engaged  Booth  and  Mrs.  James 
in  a  party  at  whist ;  for,  as  to  Amelia,  she  so  much 
declined  playing,  that  as  the  party  could  be  filled 
without  her,  she  was  permitted  to  sit  by. 

And  now,  who  should  make  his  appearance  but 
the  noble  peer  of  whom  so  much  honourable  men- 
tion hath  already  been  made  in  this  history  <  J 1  e 
walked  directly  up  to  Amelia,  and  addressed  her 
with  as  perfect  a  confidence  as  if  he  had  not  been 
in  the  least  conscious  of  having  in  any  manner  dis- 
pleased her ;  though  the  reader  will  hardly  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Ellison  had  kept  anything  a  secret  from 
him. 

Amelia  was  not,  however,  so  forgetful.  She  made 
him  a  very  distant  curtsey,  would  scarce  vouchsafe 
an  answer  to  anything  he  said,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  shifting  her  chair  and  retiring  from 
him. 

Her  behaviour,  indeed,  was  such  that  the  peer 
plainly  perceived  that  he  should  get  no  advantage 
by  pursuing  her  any  farther  at  present.  Ii< 
therefore,  of  attempting  to  follow  her,  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  addressed  his  discourse  to  another  lady, 
though  he  could  not  avoid  often  casting  his  eyes  to- 
wards Amelia  as  long  as  she  remained  in  the  room. 

Fortune,  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  no 
great  friend  to  Mr.  Booth,  gave  him  no  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  her  favour  at  play.  He  lost  two  full 
rubbers,  which  cost  five  guineas  ;  after  which,  Ame- 
lia, who  was  uneasy  at  his  lordship's  presence,  beg- 
ged  him  in  a  whisper  to  return  home  ;  with  which 
request  he  directly  complied. 

Nothing,  I  think,  remarkable  happened  to  Booth, 
unless  the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  an  otlieer 
whom  he  had  kiiown  abroad,  and  who  made  one  of 
his  party  at  the  whist-table. 

The   name   of  this  gentleman,    with   whom    tin- 
reader  will  hereafter  be  better  acquainted,  \\  as  Ti-i-nt. 
He  had  formerly  been  in  the   same   regiment  with 
Booth,  and  there  was  some  intimacy  between  them. 
Captain  Trent  expressed  great  delight   in  n> 
his  brother  officer,  and  both  mutually  prom  i- 
visit  each  other. 

The  scenes  whirl-,  had  passed  the  preceding  nighl 
and  that  morning  had  so  confused  Amelia's  thought? 
that,  in  the  hurry  in  which  she  was  carried  nil'  b 
Mrs.  James,  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  appointment 
with  Dr.  Harrison.  "When  she  was  informed  at  her 
return  home  that  the  doctor  had  been  to  wait  upon 
her,  and  had  expressed  some  anger  at  her  being  irmii' 
out,  she  became  greatly  uneasy,  and  begged  her 
husband  to  go  to  the  doctor's  lodgings  and  make. 
her  apology • 

But,  lest  the  reader  should  be  as  angry  with 
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doctor  as  he  had  declared  himself  with  Amelia,  we 
think  proper  to  explain  the  matter.  Nothing  then 
was  farther  from  the  doctor's  mind  than  the  concep- 
tion of  any  anger  towards  Amelia.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  girl  answered  him  that  her  mistress 
was  not  at  home,  the  doctor  said  with  great  good 
humour,  "  How  !  not  at  home !  then  tell  your  mis- 
tress she  is  a  giddy  vagabond,  and  I  will  come  to  see 
her  no  more  till  she  sends  for  me."  This  the  poor 
girl,  from  misunderstanding  one  word,  and  half  for- 
getting the  rest,  had  construed  into  great  passion, 
several  very  had  words,  and  a  declaration  that  he 
would  never  see  Amelia  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  two  strangers  make  their  appearance. 
BOOTH  went  to  the  doctor's  lodgings,  and  found 
him  engaged  with  his  country  friend  and  his  son, 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  lately  in  orders  ;  both 
whom  the  doctor  had  left  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  Amelia. 

After  what  we  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  we  need  take  little  notice  of  the  apology 
made  by  Booth,  or  the  doctor's  reception  of  it,  which 
was  in  his  peculiar  manner.  "  Your  wife,"  said  he, 
"  is  a  vain  hussy  to  think  herself  worth  my  anger  ; 
but  tell  her  I  have  the  vanity  myself  to  think  I  can- 
not be  angry  without  a  better  cause.  And  yet  tell 
her  I  intend  to  punish  her  for  her  levity  ;  for,  if 
you  go  abroad,  I  have  determined  to  take  her  down 
with  me  into  the  country,  and  make  her  do  penance 
there  till  you  return." 

"  Dear  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  I  know  not  how  to 
thank  you  if  you  are  in  earnest." 

"  I  assure  you  then  I  am  in  earnest,"  cries  the 
doctor ;  "  but  you  need  not  thank  me,  however, 
since  you  know  not  how." 

"  But  would  not  that,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "be  show- 
ing a  slight  to  the  colonel's  invitation  1  and  you 
know  I  have  so  many  obligations  to  him." 

Don't  tell  me  of  the  colonel,"  cries  the  doctor ; 
"  the  church  is  to  be  first  served.  Besides,  sir,  I 
have  priority  of  right,  even  to  yourself.  You  stole 
my  little  lamb  from  me  ;  for  I  was  her  first  love." 

"  Well,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  if  I  should  be  so  un- 
happy to  leave  her  to  any  one,  she  must  herself  de- 
termine ;  and,  I  believe,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
guess  where  her  choice  will  foil ;  for  of  all  men,  next 
to  her  husband,  I  believe,  none  can  contend  with 
Dr.  Harrison  in  her  favour." 

"  Since  you  say  so,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  fetch  her 
hither  to  dinner  with  us ;  for  I  am  at  least  so  good 
a  Christian  to  love  those  that  love  me — I  will  show 
you  my  daughter,  my  old  friend,  for  I  am  really 
proud  of  her — and  you  may  bring  my  grand-children 
with  you  if  you  please. 

Booth  made  some  compliments,  and  then  went  on 
his  errand.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  old  gentle- 
man said  to  the  doctor,  "Pray,  my  good  friend, 
what  daughter  is  this  of  yours  1  I  never  so  much  as 
heard  that  you  was  married." 

"  And  what  then,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  did  you 
ever  hear  that  a  pope  was  married  1  and  yet  some 
of  them  have  had  sons  and  daughters,  I  believe  ;  but, 
however,  this  young  gentleman  will  absolve  me 
without  obliging  me  to  penance." 

"  I  have  not  yet  that  power,"  answered  the  young 
clergyman ;  '« for  I  am  only  in  deacon's  orders." 

"  Are  you  not  1"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  why  then  I 
will  absolve  myself.  You  are  to  know,  then,  my 
good  friend,  that  this  young  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  since  dead,  and  whose 
sins,  I  hope,  are  forgiven  ;  for  she  had  too  much  to 
answer  for  on  her  child's  account.  Her  father  was 


my  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend;  a  worthier 
man,  indeed,  I  believe,  never  lived.  He  died  sud- 
denly when  his  children  were  infants  ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  death  it  was  owing  that  he 
did  not  recommend  any  care  of  them  to  me.  How- 
ever, I,  in  some  measure,  took  that  charge  upon  me  ; 
and  particularly  of  her  whom  I  call  my  daughter. 
Indeed,  as  she  grew  up  she  discovered  so  many 
good  qualities  that  she  wanted  not  the  remembrance 
of  her  father's  merit  to  recommend  her.  1  do  her 
no  more  than  justice  when  I  say  she  is  one  of  the 
best  creatures  I  ever  knew.  She  hath  a  sweetness 
of  temper,  a  generosity  of  spirit,  an  openness  of 
heart — in  a  word,  she  hath  a  true  Christian  disposi- 
tion. I  may  call  her  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  daughter,"  cries  the  old 
gentleman ;  "  for,  to  a  man  of  your  disposition,  to 
find  out  an  adequate  object  of  your  benevolence  is, 
I  acknowledge,  to  find  a  treasure." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness,"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  The  greatest  difficulty,"  added  the  gentleman, 
"  which  persons  of  your  turn  of  mind  meet  with,  is 
in  finding  proper  objects  for  their  goodness  ;  for  no- 
thing sure  can  be  more  irksome  to  a  generous  mind 
than  to  discover  that  it  hath  thrown  away  all  its 
good  offices  on  a  soil  that  bears  no  other  fruit  than 
ingratitude." 

"  I  remember,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  Phocylides 
saith, 

M»i  KKKti  tv  iffyf  tft'tftalrn  ifr'  iti  «•«>]».• 
But  he  speaks  more  like  a  philosopher  than  a 
Christian.  I  am  more  pleased  with  a  French  writer, 
one  of  the  best,  indeed,  that  I  ever  read,  who  blames 
men  for  lamenting  the  ill  return  which  is  so  often 
made  to  the  best  offices.-}-  A  true  Christian  can 
never  be  disappointed  if  he  doth  not  receive  his 
reward  in  this  world ;  the  labourer  might  as  well 
complain  that  he  is  not  paid  his  hire  in  the  middle 
of  the  day." 

"  I  own,  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  we  see 
it  in  that  light — " 

"  And  in  what  light  should  we  see  it !"  answered 
the  doctor.  "  Are  we  like  Agrippa,  only  almost 
Christians  t  or,  is  Christianity  a  matter  of  bare 
theory,  and  not  a  rule  for  our  practice  1" 

"  Practical,  undoubtedly  ;  undoubtedly  practical," 
cries  the  gentleman.  "  Your  example  might  indeed 
have  convinced  me  long  ago  that  we  ought  to  do 
good  to  every  one." 

"  Pardon  me,  father,"  cries  the  young  divine, 
"  that  is  rather  a  heathenish  than  a  Christian  doc- 
trine. Homer,  I  remember,  introduces  in  his  Iliad 
one  Axylus,  of  whom  he  says, — 

•        &i).»j     3*    Jfl   OLlffUTtlfl' 

n«»T«j  yetf  (piXsw*£».J 

But  Plato,  who,  of  the  heathens,  came  nearest  to 
the  Christian  philosophy,  condemned  this  as  impious 
doctrine  ;  so  Eustathius  tells  us,  folio  474." 

"  I  know  he  doth,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  and  so 
Barnes  tells  us,  in  his  note  upon  the  place ;  but  if 
you  remember  the  rest  of  the  quotation  as  well  as 
you  do  that  from  Eustathius,  you  might  have  added, 
the  observation  which  Mr.  Dryden  makes  in  favour 
of  this  passage,  that  he  found  not,  in  all  the  Latin 
authors,  so  admirable  an  instance  of  extensive  huma- 
nity. You  might  have  likewise  remembered  the 
noble  sentiment  with  which  Mr.  Barnes  ends  his 
note,  the  sense  of  which  is  taken  from  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew : — 

•  To  do  a  kindness  to  a  bad  man  is  like  sowing  your  seed 
in  the  sea. 
t  D'Esprit. 
j  He  was  a  friend  to  mankind,  for  he  loved  them  all. 
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"It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  this  character  rather  be- 
came a  Christian  than  a  heathen,  for  Homer  could 
not  have  transcribed  it  from  any  of  his  deities. 
"Whom  is  it,  therefore,  we  imitate  by  such  extensive 
benevolence  1" 

"  What  a  prodigious  memory  you  have  !"  cries  the 
old  gentleman :  "  indeed,  son,  you  must  not  con- 
tend with  the  doctor  in  these  matters." 

"  I  shall  not  give  my  opinion  hastily,"  cries  the 
son.  "  I  know,  again,  what  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  anno- 
tations, says  on  that  verse  of  St.  Matthew — That  it 
is  only  to  heap  coats  of  fire  upon  their  heads.  How 
are  we  to  understand,  pray,  the  text  immediately 
preceding"!  —  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  yon,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you." 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  young  gentleman,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  how  these  words  are  generally  under- 
stood. The  commentator  you  mention,  I  think, 
tells  us  that  love  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in  the  strict 
sense,  so  as  to  signify  the  complacency  of  the  heart ; 
you  may  hate  your  enemies  as  God's  enemies,  and  seek 
due  revenge  of  them  for  his  honour ;  and,  for  your 
own  sakes  too,  you  may  seek  moderate  satisfaction  of 
them  ;  but  then  you  are  to  love  them  with  a  love  con- 
sistent with  these  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plainer 
words,  you  are  to  love  them  and  hate  them,  and  bless 
and  curse,  and  do  them  good  and  mischief." 

"  Excellent!  admirable!"  said  the  old  gentleman; 
"  you  have  a  most  inimitable  turn  to  ridicule." 

"  I  do  not  approve  ridicule,"  said  the  son,  "  on 
such  subjects." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion,  therefore,  very  seriously.  The 
two  verses  taken  together  contain  a  very  positive 
precept,  delivered  in  the  plainest  words,  and  yet  il- 
lustrated by  the  clearest  instance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  lastly,  the  practice  of  this 
precept  is  most  nobly  enforced  by  the  reward  an- 
nexed— that  ye  may  be  the  children,  and  so  forth. 
No  man  who  understands  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to 
bless,  and  to  do  good,  can  mistake  the  meaning. 
But  if  they  required  any  comment,  the  scripture  it- 
self affords  enow.  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  not  rendering  evil  for 
evil  or  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise,  blessing. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  want  the  comments  of  men, 
who,  when  they  cannot  bend  their  minds  to  the 
obedience  of  scripture,  are  desirous  to  wrest  scrip- 
ture to  a  compliance  with  their  own  inclinations." 

"  Most  nobly  and  justly  observed,"  cries  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  have  ex- 
plained the  text  with  the  utmost  perspicuity." 

"  But  if  this  be  the  meaning,"  cries  the  son, 
"  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  law  and  justice,  for  I 
do  not  see  how  any  man  can  prosecute  his  enemy  in 
a  court  of  justice." 

"Pardon me,  sir,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Indeed,  as 
an  enemy  merely,  and  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  he 
cannot,  and  he  ought  not  to  prosecute  him  ;  but  as 
an  offender  against  the  laws  of  his  country  he  may, 
and  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do.  Is  there  any  spirit  of  re- 
venge in  the  magistrates  or  officers  of  justice  when 
they  punish  criminals  1  Why  do  such,  ordinarily  I 
mean,  concern  themselves  in  inflicting  punishments, 
but  because  it  is  their  dutyl  and  why  may  not  a 
private  man  deliver  an  offender  into  the  hands  of 
justice  from  the  same  laudable  motive  1  Revenge, 
indeed,  of  all  kinds,  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  wherefore, 
as  we  are  not  to  execute  it  with  our  own  hands,  so 
neither  are  we  to  make  use  of  the  law  as  the  instru- 
ment of  pn'yate  malice,  and  to  worry  each  other 
with  inveteracy  and  rancour.  And  where  is  the 


great  difficulty  in  obeying  this  wise,  this  generoun, 
this  noble  precept?  If  revenge  be,  as  a  certain  di- 
vine, not  greatly  to  his  honour,  calls  it,  the  most 
luscious  morsel  the  devil  ever  dropped  into  the 
mouth  of  a  sinner,  it  must  be  allowed  at  least  to 
cost  us  often  extremely  dear.  It  is  a  dainty,  if  in- 
deed it  be  one,  which  we  come  at  with  great  inquie- 
tude, with  great  difficulty,  and  with  great  danger. 
However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  the  palate  while  we 
are  feeding  on  it,  it  is  sure  to  leave  a  bitter  relish 
behind  it ;  and  so  far,  indeed,  it  may  be  called  a 
luscious  morsel,  that  the  most  greedy  appetites  are 
.soon  glutted,  and  the  most  eager  longing  for  it  is 
soon  turned  into  loathing  and  repentance.  I  allow 
there  is  something  tempting  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  like  the  beautiful  colour  of  some 
poisons,  from  which,  however  they  may  attract  our 
eyes,  a  regard  to  our  own  welfare  commands  us  to 
abstain.  And  this  is  an  abstinence  to  which  wisdom 
alone,  without  any  divine  command,  hath  been  often 
found  adequate,  with  instances  of  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  everywhere  abound.  May  not  a 
Christian,  therefore,  be  well  ashamed  of  making  a 
stumbling-block  of  a  precept  which  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  his  worldly  interest,  but  to  which  so 
noble  an  incentive  is  proposed  1" 

The  old  gentleman  fell  into  raptures  at  this  speech, 
and,  after  making  many  compliments  to  the  doctor 
upon  it,  he  turned  to  his  son,  and  told  him  he  had 
an  opportunity  now  of  learning  more  in  one  day  than 
he  had  learned  at  the  university  in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  son  replied,  that  he  allowed  the  doctrine  to 
be  extremely  good  in  general,  and  that  he  agreed 
with  the  greater  part ;  "  but  I  must  make  a  distinc- 
tion," said  he.  However,  he  was  interrupted  from 
his  distinction  at  present,  for  now  Booth  returned 
with  Amelia  and  the  children. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  scene  of  modern  wit  and  humour. 

IN  the  afternoon  the  old  gentleman  proposed  a  walk 
to  Vauxhall,  a  place  of  which,  he  said,  he  had  heard 
much,  but  had  never  seen  it. 

The  doctor  readily  agreed  to  his  friend's  proposal, 
and  soon  after  ordered  two  coaches  to  be  sent  for  to 
carry  the  whole  company.  But  when  the  servant 
was  gone  for  them  Booth  acquainted  the  doctor  that 
it  was  yet  too  early.  "Is  it  sol"  said  the  doctor; 
"  why,  then,  I  will  carry  you  first  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  highest  entertainments  in  the  world." 

The  children  pricked  up  their  ears  at  this,  nor  did 
any  of  the  company  guess  what  he  meant ;  and  Ame- 
lia asked  what  entertainment  he  could  carry  them  to 
at  that  time  of  day  1 

"  Suppose,"  says  the  doctor,  "  I  should  carry  you 
to  court." 

"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  !"  cries  Booth. 

"  Ay,  suppose  I  should  have  interest  enough  to  in- 
troduce you  into  the  presence  V 

"  You  are  jesting,  dear  sir,"  cries  Amelia. 

"Indeed,  I  am  serious,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  I 
will  introduce  you  into  that  presence,  compared  to 
whom  the  greatest  emperor  on  the  earth  is  many 
millions  of  degrees  meaner  than  the  most  con- 
temptible reptile  is  to  him.  What  entertainment 
can  there  be  to  a  rational  being  equal  to  this  1  Was 
not  the  taste  of  mankind  most  wretchedly  depraved, 
where  would  the  vain  man  find  an  honour,  or 
where  would  the  love  of  pleasure  propose  so  ade- 
quate an  object  as  divine  worship  1  with  what  ecstasy 
must  the  contemplation  of  being  admitted  to  such  a 
presence  fill  the  mind !  The  pitiful  courts  of  princes 
are  open  to  few,  and  to  those  only  at  particular 
seasons  ;  but  from  this  glorious  and  gracious  presence 
we  are  none  of  us,  and  at  no  time  excluded." 
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The  doctor  was  proceeding  thus  when  the  ser- 
vant returned,  saying  the  coaches  were  ready  ;  and 
the  whole  company  with  the  greatest  alacrity  at- 
tended the  doctor  to  St  James's  church. 

"When  the  service  was  ended,  and  they  were  again 
got  into  their  coaches,  Amelia  returned  the  doctor 
many  thanks  for  the  light  in  which  he  had  placed 
divine  worship,  assuring  him  that  she  had  never  be- 
fore had  so  much  transport  in  her  devotion  as  at  this 
time,  and  saying  she  believed  she  should  be  the 
better  for  this  notion  he  had  given  her  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

The  coaches  being  come  to  the  water-side,  they 
all  alighted,  and,  getting  into  one  boat,  proceeded  to 
Yauxhall. 

The  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  place  is 
well  known  to  almost  every  one  of  my  readers ;  and 
happy  is  it  for  me  that  it  is  so,  since  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  it  would  exceed  my  power  of  de- 
scription. To  delineate  the  particular  beauties  of 
these  gardens  would,  indeed,  require  as  much  pains, 
and  as  much  paper  too,  as  to  rehearse  all  the  good 
actions  of  their  master,  whose  life  proves  the  truth 
of  an  observation  which  I  have  read  in  some  ethic 
writer,  that  a  truly  elegant  taste  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  an  excellency  of  heart ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  true  virtue  is,  indeed,  nothing  else  but 
true  taste. 

Here  our  company  diverted  themselves  with  walk- 
ing an  hour  or  two  before  the  music  began.  Of  all 
the  seven,  Booth  alone  had  ever  been  here  before  f 
so  that,  to  all  the  rest,  the  place,  with  its  other 
charms,  had  that  of  novelty.  "When  the  music 
played,  Amelia,  who  stood  next  to  the  doctor,  said 
to  him  in  a  whisper,  "  I  hope  I  am  not  guilty  of 
profaneness  ;  but,  in  pursuance  of  that  cheerful  chain 
of  thoughts  with  which  you  have  inspired  me  this 
afternoon,  I  was  just  now  lost  in  a  reverie,  and  fan- 
cied myself  in  those  blissful  mansions  which  we 
hope  to  enjoy  hereafter.  The  delicious  sweetness 
of  the  place,  the  enchanting  charms  of  the  music, 
and  the  satisfaction  which  appears  in  every  one's 
countenance,  carried  my  soul  almost  to  heaven  in 
its  ideas.  I  could  not  have,  indeed,  imagined  there 
had  been  anything  like  this  in  this  world." 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  said,  "  You  see,  dear  ma- 
dam, there  may  be  pleasures  of  which  you  could 
conceive  no  idea  till  you  actually  enjoyed  them." 

And  now  the  little  boy,  who  had  long  withstood 
the  attractions  of  several  cheesecakes  that  passed  to 
and  fro,  could  contain  no  longer,  but  asked  his 
mother  to  give  him  one,  saying,  "  I  am  sure,  my 
•ister  would  be  glad  of  another,  though  she  is 
ashamed  to  ask."  The  doctor,  overhearing  the  child, 
proposed  that  they  should  all  retire  to  some  place 
where  they  might  sit  down  and  refresh  themselves  ; 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Amelia  now  missed 
her  husband  ;  but,  as  she  had  three  men  in  her  com- 
pany, and  one  of  them  was  the  doctor,  she  concluded 
herself  and  her  children  to  be  safe,  and  doubted  not 
but  that  Booth  would  soon  find  her  out. 

They  now  sat  down,  and  the  doctor  very  gal- 
lantly desired  Amelia  to  call  for  what  she  liked. 
Upon  which  the  children  were  supplied  with  cakes, 
and  some  ham  and  chicken  were  provided  for  the 
rest  of  the  company ;  with  which  while  they  were 
regaling  themselves  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  two 
young  fellows  walking  arm-in-arm,  came  up,  and 
when  they  came  opposite  to  Amelia  they  stood 
still,  staring  Amelia  full  in  the  face,  and  one  of  them 
cries  aloud  to  the  other,  "D — n  me,  My  lord,  if  she 
is  not  an  angel !" — My  lord  stood  still,  staring  like- 
wise at  her,  without  speaking  a  word ;  when  two 
others  of  the  same  gang  came  up,  and  one  of  them  cried, 


"  Come  along,  Jack,   I  have  seen  her  before ;  but 

she  is  too  well  manned  already.      Three are 

enough  for  one  woman,  or  the  devil  is  in  it  1" 

"  D — n  me,"  says  he  that  spoke  first,  and  whom 
they  called  Jack.  "  I  will  have  a  brush  at  her  if 
she  belonged  to  the  whole  convocation."  And  so 
saying,  he  went  up  to  the  young  clergyman,  and 
cried,  "  Doctor,  sit  up  a  little,  if  you  please,  and 
don't  take  up  more  room  in  a  bed  than  belongs  to  you," 
At  which  words  he  gave  the  young  man  a  push, 
and  seated  himself  down  directly  over  against  Amelia, 
and,  leaning  both  his  elbows  on  the  table,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her  in  a  manner  with  which  modesty 
can  neither  look  nor  bear  to  be  looked  at. 

Amelia  seemed  greatly  shocked  at  this  treatment ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  removed  her  within  him, 
and  then,  facing  the  gentleman,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  this  rude  behaviour  1 — Upon  which  my 
lord  stepped  up  and  said,  "  Don't  be  impertinent,  old 
gentleman.  Do  you  think  such  fellows  as  you  are 
to  keep,  d — n  me,  such  fine  wenches,  d — n  me,  to 
yourselves,  d — n  met" 

"No,  no,"  cries  Jack,  "the  old  gentleman  is 
more  reasonable.  Here's  the  fellow  that  eats  up 
the  tithe-pig.  Don't  you  see  how  his  mouth  waters 
at  her?  "Where's  your  slabbering  bib !"  For,  though 
the  gentleman  had  rightly  guessed  he  was  a  clergy- 
man, yet  he  had  not  any  of  those  insignia  on  with 
which  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  appeared 
there. 

"  Such  boys  as  you,"  cries  the  young  clergyman, 
"ought  to  be  well  whipped  at  school,  instead  of 
being  suffered  to  become  nuisances  in  society." 
"  Boys,  sir!"  says  Jack  ;  "  I  believe  I  am  as  good 

a  man  as  yourself,  Mr. ,  and  as  good  a  scholar 

too.  Bos  fur  sus  yuotyue  sacerdos.  Tell  me  what's 
next.  D — n  me,  I'll  hold  you  fifty  pounds  you 
don't  tell  me  what's  next." 

"You  have  him,  Jack,"  cries  my  lord.  "It  is 
over  with  him,  d — n  me !  he  can't  strike  another 
blow." 

"  If  I  had  you  in  a  proper  place,"  cries  the  clergy- 
man, "  you  should  find  I  would  strike  a  blow,  and 
a  pretty  hard  one  too." 

"  There,"  cries  my  lord,  "  there  is  the  meekness 
of  the  clergyman — there  spoke  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  D — n  me,  how  big  he  looks!  You  must 
be  civil  to  him,  faith !  or  else  he  will  burst  with  pride." 
"  Ay,  ay,"  cries  Jack,  "  let  the  clergy  alone  for 
pride  ;  there's  not  a  lord  in  the  kingdom  now  hath 
half  the  pride  of  that  fellow." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  cries  the  doctor,  turning  to  the  other, 
"  are  you  a  lord  t" 

"  Yes,  Mr. ,"  cries  he,  "  I  have  that  honour, 

indeed." 

"And  I  suppose  you  have  pride  too, "  said  the 
doctor. 

"  I  hope  I  have,  sir,"  answered  he,  "at  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  If  such  a  one  as  you,  sir,"  cries  the  doctor, 
"  who  are  not  only  a  scandal  to  the  title  you  bear  as 
a  lord,  but  even  as  a  man,  can  pretend  to  pride,  why 
will  you  not  allow  it  to  a  clergyman  1  I  suppose, 
sir,  by  your  dress,  you  are  in  the  army ;  and,  by 
the  ribbon  in  your  hat,  you  seem  to  be  proud  of  that 
too.  How  much  greater  and  more  honourable  ia 
the  service  in  which  that  gentleman  is  enlisted 
than  yours !  "Why  then  should  you  object  to  the 
pride  of  the  clergy,  since  the  lowest  of  the  function 
is  in  reality  every  way  so  much  your  superior  1" 
'•  Tida  Tidu  Ticlum,"  cries  my  lord. 
"  However,  gentlemen,"  cries  the  doctor,  "if  you 
have  the  least  pretension  to  that  name,  I  beg  you 
will  put  an  end  to  your  frolic ;  since  you  see  it 
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gives  so  much  uneasiness  to  the  lady.  Nay,  I  entreat 
you  for  your  own  sakcs,  for  here  is  one  coming 
who  will  talk  to  you  in  a  very  different  style  from 
ours." 

"One  coming!"  cries  my  lord;  "what  care  I 
who  is  coming  1" 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  devil,"  cries  Jack  ;  "for  here 
are  two  of  his  livery  servants  already." 

"Let  the  devil  come  as  soon  as  he  will,"  cries  my 
lord  ;  "  d — n  me  if  I  have  not  a  kiss !" 

Amelia  now  fell  a  trembling ;  and  her  children, 
perceiving  her  fright,  both  hung  on  her,  and  began 
to  cry ;  when  Booth  and  captain  Trent  both  came  up. 

Booth,  seeing  his  wife  disordered,  asked  eagerly 
what  was  the  matter  1  At  the  same  time  the  lord 
and  his  companion,  seeing  captain  Trent,  whom  they 
well  knew,  said  both  together,  "What,  doth  this 
company  belong  to  you  V  When  the  doctor,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  as  he  was  apprehensive  of 
some  fatal  consequence  if  Booth  should  know  what 
had  passed,  said,  "  So,  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  glad  you 
are  returned ;  your  poor  lady  here  began  to  be 
frighted  out  of  her  wits.  But  now  you  have  him 
again,"  said  he  to  Amelia,  "I  hope  you  will  be  easy." 

Amelia,  frightened  as  she  was,  presently  took  the 
hint,  and  greatly  chid  her  husband  for  leaving  her. 
But  the  little  boy  was  not  so  quick-sighted,  and 
cried,  "  Indeed,  papa,  those  naughty  men  there  have 
frightened  my  mamma  out  of  her  wits." 

"  How !"  cries  Booth,  a  little  moved ;  "  frightened ! 
Hath  any  one  frightened  you,  my  dear  V 

"  No,  my  love,"  answered  she,  "nothing.  I  know 
not  what  the  child  means.  Everything  is  well  now 
I  see  you  safe." 

Trent  had  been  all  the  while  talking  aside  with 
the  young  sparks ;  and  now,  addressing  himself  to 
Booth,  said,  "  Here  hath  been  some  little  mistake ; 
I  believe  my  lord  mistook  Mrs.  Booth  for  some 
other  lady." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cries  my  lord,  "to  know  every 
one.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  known  the  lady  to  be  a 
woman  of  fashion,  and  an  acquaintance  of  captain 
Trent,  I  should  have  said  nothing  disagreeable  to 
her ;  but,  if  I  have,  I  ask  her  pardon,  and  the  com- 
pany's." 

"  I  am  in  the  dark,"  cries  Booth.  "  Pray  what  is 
all  this  matter  t" 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  cries  the  doctor, 
"  nor  worth  your  inquiring  into.  You  hear  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  person,  and  I  really  believe  his  lord- 
ship that  all  proceeded  from  his  not  knowing  to 
whom  the  lady  belonged." 

"  Come,  come,"  says  Trent,  "  there  is  nothing  in 
the  matter,  I  assure  you.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
another  time." 

"Very  well;  since  you  say  so,"  cries  Booth,  "  I 
am  contented."  So  ended  the  affair,  and  the  two 
sparks  made  their  congee,  and  sneaked  off. 

"  Now  they  are  gone,"  said  the  young  gentleman, 
"  I  must  say  I  never  saw  two  worse-bred  jackanapes, 
nor  fellows  that  deserved  to  be  kicked  more.  If  I 
had  had  them  in  another  place  I  would  have  taught 
them  a  little  more  respect  to  the  church." 

"  You  took  rather  a  better  way,"  answered  the 
doctor,  "  to  teach  them  that  respect." 

Booth  now  desired  his  friend  Trent  to  sit  down 
with  them,  and  proposed  to  call  for  a  fresh  bottle  of 
wine  ;  but  Amelia's  spirits  were  too  much  discon- 
certed to  give  her  any  prospect  of  pleasure  that 
evening.  She  therefore  laid  hold  of  the  pretence  of 
her  children,  for  whom  she  said  the  hour  was  al- 
ready too  late  ;  with  which  the  doctor  agreed.  So 
they  paid  their  reckoning  and  departed,  leaving  to 
the  two  rakes  the  triumph  of  having  totally  dissipated 


the  mirth  of  this  little  innocent  company,  who  were 
before  enjoying  complete  satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  curious  conversation  between  the  doctor,  the  young  clergy- 
man, and  the  young  clergyman's  father. 

THE  next  morning,  when  the  doctor  and  his  two 
friends  were  at  breakfast,  the  young  clergyman,  in 
whose  mind  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received 
the  evening  before  was  very  deeply  impressed,  re- 
newed the  conversation  on  that  subject. 

"It  is  a  scandal,"  said  he,  "to  the  government, 
that  they  do  not  preserve  more  respect  to  the  clergy, 
by  punishing  all  rudeness  to  them  with  the  utmost 
severity.  It  was  very  j  ustly  observed  of  you,  sir," 
said  he  to  the  doctor,  "  that  the  lowest  clergyman  in 
England  is  in  real  dignity  superior  to  the  highest 
nobleman.  What  then  can  be  so  shocking  as  to  see 
that  gown,  which  ought  to  entitle  us  to  the  venera- 
tion of  all  we  meet,  treated  Avith  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule 1  Are  we  not,  in  fact,  embassadors  from  heaven 
to  the  world  1  and  do  they  not,  therefore,  in  deny- 
ing us  our  due  respect,  deny  it  in  reality  to  Him  that 
sent  us !" 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  says  the  doctor,  "  it  behoves 
them  to  look  to  themselves  ;  for  He  who  sent  us  is 
able  to  exact  most  severe  vengeance  for  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  his  ministers." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  cries  the  young  one  ;  "  and  I 
heartily  hope  He  will ;  but  those  punishments  are  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  infuse  terror  into  wicked 
minds.  The  government  ought  to  interfere  with  its 
immediate  censures.  Fines  and  imprisonments  and 
corporal  punishments  operate  more  forcibly  on  the 
human  mind  than  all  the  fears  of  damnation." 

"  Do  you  think  so '?"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  then  I  am 
afraid  men  are  very  little  in  earnest  in  those  fears." 

"  Most  justly  observed,"  says  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  is  too  much  the  case." 

"  In  that,"  said  the  son,  "  the  government  is  to 
blame.  Are  not  books  of  infidelity,  treating  our 
holy  religion  as  a  mere  imposture,  nay,  sometimes 
as  a  mere  jest,  published  daily,  and  spread  abroad 
amongst  the  people  with  perfect  impunity  1" 

"  You  are  certainly  in  the  right,"  says  the  doctor ; 
"  there  is  a  most  blameable  remissness  with  regard  to 
these  matters ;  but  the  whole  blame  doth  not  lie 
there ;  some  little  share  of  the  fault  is,  I  am  afraid, 
to  be  imputed  to  the  clergy  themselves." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  the  young  one,  "  I  did  not 
expect  that  charge  from  a  gentleman  of  your  cloth. 
Do  the  clergy  give  any  encouragement  to  such 
books  1  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  cry  loudly 
out  against  the  suffering  them  1  This  is  the  invi- 
dious aspersion  of  the  laity  ;  and  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  it  confirmed  by  one  of  our  own  cloth." 

"  Be  not  too  impatient,  young  gentleman,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  I  do  not  absolutely  confirm  the 
charge  of  the  laity  ;  it  is  much  too  general  and  too 
severe  ;  but  even  the  laity  themselves  do  not  attack 
them  in  that  part  to  which  you  have  applied  your 
defence.  They  are  not  supposed  such  fools  as  to  at- 
tack that  religion  to  which  they  owe  their  temporal 
welfare.  They  are  not  taxed  with  giving  any  other 
support  to  infidelity  than  what  it  draws  from  the  ill 
examples  of  their  lives  ;  I  mean  of  the  lives  of  some 
of  them.  Here  too  the  laity  carry  their  censures 
too  far ;  for  there  are  very  few  or  none  of  the  clergy 
whose  lives,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  laity,  can 
be  called  profligate  ;  but  such,  indeed,  is  the  per. 
feet  purity  of  our  religion,  such  is  the  innocence  and 
virtue  which  it  exacts  to  entitle  us  to  its  glorious  re- 
wards and  to  screen  us  from  its  dreadful  punish- 
ments, that  he  must  be  a  very  good  man  indeed. 
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vrho  lives  up  to  it.  Thus  then  these  persons  argue. 
This  man  is  educated  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion, is  learned  iu  its  laws,  and  is  by  his  profes- 
sion obliged,  in  a  manner,  to  have  them  always 
before  his  eyes.  The  rewards  which  it  promises  to 
the  obedience  of  these  laws  are  so  great,  and  the 
punishments  threatened  on  disobedience  so  dreadful, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  all  men  must  fearfully  fly 
from  the  one,  and  as  eagerly  pursue  the  other.  If, 
therefore,  such  a  person  lives  in  direct  opposition  to, 
and  in  a  constant  breach  of,  these  laws,  the  inference 
is  obvious.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  in  Matthew 
Paris,  which  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber it.  Two  young  gentlemen,  I  think  they  were 
priests,  agreed  together  that  whosoever  died  first 
should  return  and  acquaint  his  friend  with  the 
secrets  of  the  other  world.  One  of  them  died  soon 
after,  and  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  whole  relation 
he  gave  is  not  very  material ;  but,  among  other 
things,  he  produced  one  of  his  hands,  which  Satan 
had  made  use  of  to  write  upon,  as  the  moderns  do 
on  a  card,  and  had  sent  his  compliments  to  the 
priests  for  the  number  of  souls  which  the  wicked 
examples  of  their  lives  daily  sent  to  hell.  This  story 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  written  by  a 
priest,  and  a  great  favourer  of  his  order." 

'«  Excellent !"  cried  the  old  gentleman ;  "  what  a 
memory  you  have !" 

"  But,  sir,"  cries  the  young  one,  "  a  clergyman  is 
a  man  as  well  as  another  ;  and,  if  such  perfect 
purity  be  expected — " 

"  i  do  not  expect  it,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  expected  of  us.  The  scripture 
itself  gives  us  this  hope,  where  the  best  of  us  are 
said  to  fall  twenty  times  a-day.  But  sure  we  may 
not  allow  the  practice  of  any  of  those  grosser  crimes 
which  contaminate  the  whole  mind.  We  may  ex- 
pect an  obedience  to  the  ten  commandments,  and  an 
abstinence  from  such  notorious  vices  as,  in  the  first 
place,  Avarice,  which,  indeed,  can  hardly  subsist 
without  the  breach  of  more  commandments  than 
one.  Indeed,  it  would  be  excessive  candour  to  ima- 
gine that  a  man  who  so  visibly  sets  his  vrhole  heart, 
not  only  on  this  world,  but  on  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less things  in  it  (for  so  is  money,  without  regard  to 
its  uses),  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  laying  up  his 
treasure  in  heaven.  Ambition  is  a  second  vice  of 
this  sort :  we  are  told  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  I  might  have  applied  this  to  avarice ; 
but  I  chose  rather  to  mention  it  here.  When  we 
see  a  man  sneaking  about  in  courts  and  levees,  and 
doing  the  dirty  work  of  great  men,  from  the  hopes 
of  preferment,  can  we  believe  that  a  fellow  whom 
we  see  to  have  so  many  hard  taskmasters  upon  earth 
ever  thinks  of  his  Master  which  is  in  heaven?  Must 
he  not  himself  think,  if  ever  he  reflects  at  all,  that 
so  glorious  a  master  will  disdain  and  disown  a  ser- 
vant who  is  the  dutiful  tool  of  a  court-favourite, 
and  employed  either  as  a  pimp  of  his  pleasure,  or 
sometimes,  perhaps,  made  a  dirty  channel  to  assist 
in  the  conveyance  of  that  corruption  which  is 
clogging  up  and  destroying  the  very  vitals  of  his 
country  1 

"  The  last  vice  which  I  shall  mention  is  Pride. 
There  is  not  in  the  universe  a  more  ridiculous  nor 
a  more  contemptible  animal  than  a  proud  clergy- 
man ;  a  turkey-cock  or  a  jackdaw  are  objects' of 
veneration  when  compared  vrith  him.  I  don't 
mean,  by  Pride,  that  noble  dignity  of  mind  to  which 
goodness  can  only  administer  an  adequate  object, 
which  delights  in  the  testimony  of  its  own  consci- 
ence, and  could  not,  without  the  highest  agonies, 
bear  its  condemnation.  By  Pride  I  mean  that 
saucy  passion  which  exults  in  every  little  eventual 


pre-eminence  over  other  men :  such  are  the  ordinary 
gifts  of  nature,  and  the  paltry  presents  of  fortune, 
wit,  knowledge,  birth,  strength,  beauty,  riches, 
titles,  and  rank.  That  passion  which  is  ever  as- 
piring, like  a  silly  child,  to  look  over  the  heads  of 
all  about  them  ;  which,  while  it  servilely  adheres 
to  the  great,  flies  from  the  poor,  as  if  afraid  of  con- 
tamination ;  devouring  greedily  every  murmur  of 
applause  and  every  look  of  admiration  ;  pleased 
and  elated  with  all  kind  of  respect ;  and  hurt  and 
inflamed  with  the  contempt  of  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  of  fools,  even  with  such  as  treated  you 
last  night  disrespectfully  at  Vauxhall.  Can  such  a 
mind  as  this  be  fixed  on  things  above  ?  Can  such  a 
man  reflect  that  he  hath  the  ineffable  honour  to  be 
employed  in  the  immediate  service  of  his  great 
Creator  t  or  can  he  please  himself  with  the  heart- 
warming hope  that  his  ways  are  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  that  glorious,  that  incomprehensible  Being!" 

"  Hear,  child,  hear,"  cries  the  old  gentleman ; 
"  hear,  and  improve  your  understanding.  Indeed, 
my  good  friend,  no  one  retires  from  you  without 
carrying  away  some  good  instructions  with  him. 
Learn  of  the  doctor,  Tom,  and  you  will  be  the 
better  man  as  long  as  you  live." 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  "  the  doctor 
hath  spoken  a  great  deal  of  excellent  truth ;  and, 
without  a  compliment  to  him,  I  was  always  a  great 
admirer  of  his  sermons,  particularly  of  their  oratory. 
But, 

Nee  tame*  hoc  tribxens  dedtrim  quoque  cerfera. 
I  cannot  agree  that  a  clergyman  is  obliged  to  put  up 
with  an  affront  any  more  than  another  man,  and 
more  especially  when  it  is  paid  to  the  order." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  young  gentleman,"  cries  the 
doctor,  "  that  you  should  be  ever  liable  to  be  af- 
fronted as  a  clergymun ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  if  I 
had  known  your  disposition  formerly,  the  order 
should  never  have  been  affronted  through  you." 

The  old  gentleman  now  began  to  check  his  son 
for  his  opposition  to  the  doctor,  when  a  servant  de- 
livered the  latter  a  note  from  Amelia,  which  he  read 
immediately  to  himself,  and  it  contained  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  M?  DEAR  SIR, — Something  hath  happened  since  I  saw 
you  which  gives  me  great  uneasiness,  and  I  beg  the  favour  of 
seeing  you  as  soon  as  possible  to  advise  with  you  upon  it.  I 
am  your  most  obliged  and  dutiful  daughter, 

,  "  AMELIA  BOOTH." 

The  doctor's  answer  was,  that  he  would  wait  on 
the  lady  directly  ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  friend, 
he  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  a  walk  in  the 
Park  before  dinner.  "  I  must  go,"  says  he,  "  to 
the  lady  who  was  with  us  last  night ;  for  I  am  afraid, 
bv  her  letter,  some  bad  accident  hath  happened  to 
her.  Come,  young  gentleman,  I  spoke  a  little  too 
hastily  to  you  just  now  ;  but  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Some  allowance  must  be  "made  to  the  warmth  of 
your  blood.  I  hope  we  shall,  in  time,  both  think 
alike." 

The  old  gentleman  made  his  friend  another  com- 
pliment ;    and  the  young  one  declared  he  hoped  he 
should  always  think,  and  act  too,  with  the  dignity 
becoming  his  cloth.     After  which  the  doctor  took 
his  leave  for  a  while,  and  went  to  Amelia's  lodgings. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  old  gentleman  fell 
very  severely  on  his  son.     "  Tom,"  says  he,   "  how 
can  you  be  such  a  fool  to  undo,  by  your  perverse- 
j  ness,   all  that  I  have  been  doing  t"   Why  will  you 
!  not   learn    to   study   mankind   with    the   attention 
j  which  I  have  employed  to  that  purpose  t     Do  you 
;  think,  if  I  had  affronted  this  obstinate  old  fellow  as 
;  you  do,  I  should  ever  have  engaged  his  friendship  i" 
"  I  canrtot  help  it,  sir,"  said  Tom  :  "  I  have  not 
studied  six  years  at  the  university  to  give  up  my 
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sentiments  to  every  one.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  put 
together  a  set  of  sounding  words ;  but,  in  the  main, 
I  never  heard  any  one  talk  more  foolishly." 

"  What  of  that?"  cries  the  father;  "  I  never  told 
you  he  was  a  wise  man,  nor  did  I  ever  think  him 
so.  If  he  had  any  understanding,  he  would  have 
been  a  bishop  long  ago,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 
But,  indeed,  he  hath  been  always  a  fool  in  private 
life ;  for  I  question  whether  he  is  worth  100£.  in  the 
world  more  than  his  annual  income.  He  hath 
given  away  above  half  his  fortune  to  the  Lord  knows 
who.  I  believe  I  have  had  above  200?.  of  him,  first 
and  last ;  and  would  you  lose  such  a  milch-cow  as 
this  for  want  of  a  few  compliments  1  Indeed,  Tom, 
thou  art  as  great  a  simpleton  as  himself.  How  do 
you  expect  to  rise  in  the  church  if  you  cannot  tem- 
porise and  give  in  to  the  opinions  of  your  superiors'!" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  cries  Tom,  "  what  you  mean 
by  my  superiors.  In  one  sense,  I  own,  a  doctor  of 
divinity  is  superior  to  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  so  far 
I  am  ready  to  allow  his  superiority  ;  but  I  under- 
stand Greek  and  Hebrew  as  well  as  he,  and  will 
maintain  my  opinion  against  him,  or  any  other  in 
the  schools." 

"Tom,"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  "till  thou  get- 
test  the  better  of  thy  conceit  I  shall  never  have  any 
hopes  of  thee.  If  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt  think 
every  man  thy  superior  of  whom  thou  canst  get 
any  thing ;  at  least  thou  wilt  persuade  him  that 
thou  thinkest  so,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Tom,  Tom, 
thou  hast  no  policy  in  thee." 

"What  have  I  been  learning  these  seven  years," 
answered  he,  "  in  the  university  1  However,  father, 
I  can  account  for  your  opinion.  It  is  the  common 
failing  of  old  men  to  attribute  all  wisdom  to  them- 
selves. Nestor  did  it.  long  ago :  but,  if  you  will 
inquire  my  character  at  college,  I  fancy  you  will 
not  think  I  want  to  go  to  school  again." 

The  father  and  son  then  went  to  take  their  walk, 
during  which  the  former  repeated  many  good  lessons 
of  policy  to  his  son,  not  greatly  perhaps  to  his  edi- 
fication. In  truth,  if  the  old  gentleman's  fondness 
had  not  in  a  great  measure  blinded  him  to  the  im- 
perfections of  his  son,  he  would  have  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  sowing  all  his  instructions  in  a  soil  so 
choked  with  self-conceit  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible they  should  ever  bear  any  fruit. 
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To  which  we  will  not  prefix  a.  preface. 
THE  doctor  found  Amelia  alone,  for  Booth  was 
gone  to  walk  with  his  new-revived  acquaintance, 
captain  Trent,  who  seemed  so  pleased  with  the 
renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  his  old  brother- 
officer,  that  he  had  been  almost  continually  with 
him  from  the  time  of  their  meeting  at  the  drum. 

Amelia  acquainted  the  doctor  with  the  purport  of 
her  message,  as  follows  :  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  my 
dear  sir,  for  troubling  you  so  often  with  my  affairs  ; 
but  I  know  your  extreme  readiness,  as  well  as 
ability,  to  assist  any  one  with  your  advice.  The 
fact  is,  that  my  husband  hath  been  presented  by 
colonel  James  with  two  tickets  for  a  masquerade, 
which  is  to  be  in  a  day  or  two,  and  he  insists  so 
strongly  on  my  going  with  him,  that  I  really  do 
not  know  how  to  refuse  without  giving  him  some 
reason ;  and  I  arn  not  able  to  invent  any  other  than 
the  true  one,  which  you  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
advise  me  to  communicate  to  him.  Indeed  I  had  a 
most  narrow  escape  the  other  day ;  for  I  was 
almost  drawn  in  inadvertently  by  a  very  strange 
accident,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  whole  matter." 
She  then  related  the  Serjeant's  dream  with  all  the 
consequences  that  attended  it. 


The  doctor  considered  a  little  with  himself,  and 
then  said,  "  I  am  really,  child,  puzzled  as  well  as  you 
about  this  matter.  I  would  by  no  means  have  you 
go  to  the  masquerade  ;  I  do  not  indeed  like  the  diver- 
sion itself,  as  I  have  heard  it  described  to  me ;  not 
that  I  am  such  a  prude  to  suspect  every  woman  who 
goes  there  of  any  evil  intentions  ;  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure of  too  loose  and  disorderly  a  kind  for  the  recre- 
ation of  a  sober  mind.  Indeed,  you  have  still  a 
stronger  and  more  particular  objection.  I  will  try 
myself  to  reason  him  out  of  it." 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible,"  answered  she  ;  "  and 
therefore  I  would  not  set  you  about  it.  I  never  saw 
him  more  set  on  anything.  There  is  a  party,  as 
they  call  it,  made  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  tells  me 
my  refusal  will  disappoint  all." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  advise  you,"  cries 
the  doctor  ;  "  I  have  told  you  I  do  not  approve  of 
these  diversions  ;  but  yet,  as  your  husband  is  so 
very  desirous,  I  cannot  think  there  will  be  any 
harm  in  going  with  him.  However,  I  will  consider 
of  it,  and  do  all  in  my  power  for  you." 

Here  Mrs.  Atkinson  came  in,  and  the  discourse 
on  this  subject  ceased ;  but  soon  after  Amelia  re- 
newed it,  saying  there  was  no  occasion  to  keep  any 
thing  a  secret  from  her  friend.  They  then  fell  to 
debating  on  the  subject,  but  could  not  come  to  any 
resolution.  But  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was  in  an 
unusual  flow  of  spirits,  cried  out,  "  Fear  nothing, 
my  dear  Amelia,  two  women  surely  will  be  too  hard 
for  one  man.  I  think,  doctor,  it  exceeds  Virgil : 
Una  dulo  divum  sifoemina  vlctn  duurum  est.'' 

•'Very  well  repeated,  indeed!"  cries  the  doctor. 
Do  you  understand  all  Virgil  as  well  as  you  seem  to 
do  that  linel" 

"  I  hope  I  do,  sir,"  said  she,  "  and  Horace  too  ; 
or  else  my  father  threw  away  his  time  to  very  little 
purpose  in  teaching  me." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  I 
own  it  was  an  impertinent  question." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  says  she  ;  "  and  if  you  are  one 
of  those  who  imagine  women  incapable  of  learning, 
I  shall  not  be  offended  at  it.  I  know  the  common 
opinion ;  but 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  est  vbi  pcccat." 

"  If  I  was  to  profess  such  an  opinion,  madam," 
said  the  doctor,  "  madam  Dacier  and  yourself  would 
bear  testimony  against  me.  The  utmost  indeed  that 
I  should  venture  would  be  to  question  the  utility  of 
learning  in  a  young  lady's  education." 

"  I  own,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  as  the  world  is 
constituted,  it  cannot  be  as  serviceable  to  her  for- 
tune as  it  will  be  to  that  of  a  man  ;  but  you  will 
allow,  doctor,  that  learning  may  afford  a  woman,  at 
least,  a  reasonable  and  an  innocent  entertainment." 

"  But  I  will  suppose,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  it  may 
have  its  inconveniences.  As,  for  instance,  if  a 
learned  lady  should  meet  with  an  unlearned  hus- 
band, might  she  not  be  apt  to  despise  him!" 

"  I  think  not,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson — "  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  instance,  I  think  I  have  shown, 
myself,  that  women  who  have  learning  themselves 
can  be  contented  without  that  qualification  inaman." 

"  To  be  sure,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  there  may  be 
other  qualifications  which  may  have  their  weight  in 
the  balance.  But  let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  suppose  the  learned  of  both  sexes  to 
meet  in  the  matrimonial  union,  may  it  not  afford 
one  excellent  subject  of  disputation,  which  is  the 
most  learned  1" 

"  Not  at  all,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  "  for,  if  they 
had  both  learning  and  good  sense,  they  would  soon 
see  on  which  side  the  superiority  lay." 

"  But  if  the  learned  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  should 
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be  a  little  unreasonable  in  his  opinion,  are  you  sure 
that  the  learned  •woman  would  preserve  her  duty  to 
her  husband,  and  submit!" 

«'  But  why,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  must  we  ne- 
cessarily suppose  that  a  learned  man  would  be  un- 
reasonable !" 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  am  not  your 
husband ;  and  you  shall  not  hinder  me  from  sup- 
posing what  I  please.  Surely  it  is  not  such  a  pa- 
radox to  conceive  that  a  man  of  learning  should  be 
unreasonable.  Are  there  no  unreasonable  opinions 
in  very  learned  authors,  even  among  the  critics  them- 
selves* For  instance,  what  can  be  a  more  strange, 
and  indeed  unreasonable  opinion,  than  to  prefer  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  to  the  -Eneid  of  Virgil  1" 

"  It  would  be  indeed  so  strange,"  cries  the  lady, 
"  that  you  shall  not  persuade  me  it  was  ever  the 
opinion  of  any  man." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  and  I  believe 
you  and  I  should  not  differ  in  our  judgments  of  any 
person  who  maintained  such  an  opinion — What  a 
taste  must  he  have  !" 

"  A  most  contemptible  one  indeed,"  cries  Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  cries  the  doctor.  '«  And,  in  the 
words  of  your  own  Horace,  Verbum  non  amplius 
addam" 

"  But  how  provoking  is  this,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, "  to  draw  one  in  in  such  a  manner !  I  protest 
I  was  so  warm  in  the  defence  of  my  favourite  Vir- 
gil, that  I  was  not  aware  of  your  design;  but  all 
your  triumph  depends  on  a  supposition  that  one 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  silliest 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Doctor 
Bentley  was  not  such  a  person  ;  and  yet  he  would 
have  quarrelled,  I  am  convinced,  with  any  wife  in 
the  world,  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  corrections.  I 
don't  suppose  he  would  have  given  up  his  Ingentia 
Fata  to  an  angel." 

"  But  do  you  think,"  said  she,  "  if  I  had  loved 
him,  I  would  have  contended  with  him?" 

"  Perhaps  you  might  sometimes,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  be  of  these  sentiments ;  but  you  remember  your 
own  Virgil — Varium  et  mutabile  semper  fcemina." 

"  Nay,  Amelia,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  you  are 
now  concerned  as  well  as  I  am ;  for  he  hath  now 
abused  the  whole  sex,  and  quoted  the  severest  thing 
that  ever  was  said  against  us,  though  I  allow  it  is 
one  of  the  finest." 

"  "With  all  my  heart,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia.  "  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you  however,  for  I  don't  un- 
derstand him." 

"Nor  doth  she  understand  much  better  than  your- 
self," cries  the  doctor ;  "  or  she  would  not  admire 
nonsense,  even  though  in  Virgil." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  she. 

"  And  pardon  me,  madam,"  cries  the  doctor,  with 
a  feigned  seriousness  ;  "  I  say,  a  boy  in  the  fourth 
form  at  Eton  would  be  whipped,  or  would  deserve 
to  be  whipped  at  least,  who  made  the  neuter  gen- 
der agree  with  the  feminine.  You  have  heard, 
however,  that  Virgil  left  his  JEneid  incorrect ;  and, 
perhaps,  had  he  lived  to  correct  it,  we  should  not 
have  seen  the  faults  we  now  see  in  it." 

"  Why,  it  is  very  true  as  you  say,  doctor,"  cries 
Mrs.  Atkinson ;  "  there  seems  to  be  a  false  con- 
cord. I  protest  I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

"  And  yet  this  is  the  Virgil,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, "  that  you  are  so  fond  of,  who  hath  made  you 
all  of  the  neuter  gender  ;  or,  as  we  say  in  English, 
he  hath  made  mere  animals  of  you  ;  for,  if  we  trans- 
late it  thus, 

Woman  is  a  various  aud  changeable  animal. 


there  will  be  no  fault,  I  believe,  unless  in  point  of 
civility  to  the  ladies." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  had  just  time  to  tell  the  doctor  he 
was  a  provoking  creature,  before  the  arrival  of  Booth 
and  his  friend  put  an  end  to  that  learned  discourse, 
in  which  neither  of  the  parties  had  greatly  recom- 
mended themselves  to  each  other  ;  the  doctor's  opi- 
nion of  the  lady  being  not  at  all  heightened  by  her 
progress  in  the  classics,  and  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  conceived  a  great  dislike  in  her  heart  to- 
wards the  doctor,  which  would  have  raged,  perhaps, 
with  no  less  fury  from  the  consideration  that  he  had 
been  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  II. 
What  happened  at  the  masquerade. 

FROM  this  time  to  the  day  of  the  masquerade  nothing 
happened  of  consequence  enough  to  have  a  place  in 
this  history. 

On  that  day  colonel  James  came  to  Booth's  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  where  he  staid  for  Mrs.  James, 
who  did  not  come  till  near  eleven.  The  four 
masques  then  set  out  together  in  several  chairs,  and 
all  proceeded  to  the  Haymarket. 

"When  they  arrived  at  the  Opera-house  the  co- 
lonel and  Mrs.  James  presently  left  them ;  nor  did 
Booth  and  his  lady  remain  long  together,  but  were 
soon  divided  from  each  other  by  different  masques. 

A  domino  soon  accosted  the  lady,  and  had  her 
away  to  the  upper  end  of  the  farthest  room  on  the 
right  hand,  where  both  the  masques  sat  down ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  the  he  domino  began  to  make 
very  fervent  love  to  the  she.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
tedious  to  the  reader  to  run  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess, which  was  not  indeed  in  the  most  romantic 
style.  The  lover  seemed  to  consider  his  mistress 
as  a  mere  woman  of  this  world,  and  seemed  rather 
to  apply  to  her  avarice  and  ambition  than  to  her 
softer  passions. 

As  he  was  not  so  careful  to  conceal  his  true  voice 
as  the  lady  was,  she  soon  discovered  that  this  lover 
of  her"s  was  no  other  than  her  old  friend  the  peer, 
and  presently  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  her  of 
making  an  advantage  of  this  accident.  She  gave 
him  therefore  an  intimation  that  she  knew  him,  and 
expressed,  some  astonishment  at  his  having  found 
her  out.  "  I  suspect,'*  says  she,  "  my  lord,  that  you 
have  a  friend  in  the  woman  where  I  now  lodge,  as 
well  as  you  had  in  Mrs.  Ellison."  My  lord  pro- 
tested the  contrary.  To  which  she  answered,  "  Nay, 
my  lord,  do  not  defend  her  so  earnestly  till  you  are 
sure  I  should  have  been  angry  with  her." 

At  these  words,  which  were  accompanied  with  a 
very  bewitching  softness,  my  lord  flew  into  raptures 
rather  too  strong  for  the  place  he  was  in.  These 
the  lady  gently  checked,  and  begged  him  to  take 
care  they  were  not  observed  ;  for  that  her  husband, 
for  aught  she  knew,  was  then  in  the  room. 

Colonel  James  came  now  up,  and  said,  "  So,  ma- 
dam, I  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  you  again  ;  I 
have  been  extremely  miserable  since  I  lost  you." 
The  lady  answered  in  her  masquerade  voice  that 
she  did  not  know  him.  "  I  am  colonel  James," 
said  he  in  a  whisper.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  she, 
"  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
any  colonel  James."  "  Madam,"  answered  he,  in  a 
whisper  likewise,  "  I  am  positive  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  are  certainly  Mrs.  Booth."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said 
she,  "  you  are  very  impertinent,  and  I  beg  you  will 
leave  me."  My  lord  then  interposed,  and,  speaking 
in  his  own  voice,  assured  the  colonel  that  the  lady 
was  a  woman  of  quality,  and  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  conversation  together :  upon  which  the  colonel 
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asked  the  lady's  pardon  ;  for,  as  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  dress,  he  really  believed  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

He  then  went  again  a  hunting  through  the  rooms, 
and  scon  after  found  Booth  walking  without  his 
mask  between  too  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  blue 
domino,  and  the  other  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess. 
"  Will,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  do  you  know  what  is 
become  of  our  wives  ;  for  I  have  seen  neither  of  them 
since  we  have  been  in  the  room  1"  Booth  answered, 
"  That  he  supposed  they  were  both  together,  and 
they  should  find  them  by  and  by."  "  What !"  cries 
the  lady  in  the  blue  domino,  "  are  you  both  come 
upon  duty  then  with  your  wives  1  as  for  yours,  Mr. 
Alderman,"  said  she  to  the  colonel,  "  I  make  no 
question  but  she  is  got  into  much  better  company 
than  her  husband's."  "  How  can  you  be  so  cruel, 
madam  1"  said  the  shepherdess  ;  "  you  will  make  him 
beat  his  wife  by  and  by,  for  he  is  a  military  man  I 
assure  you."  "  In  the  train  bands,  I  presume," 
cries  the  domino,  "  for  he  is  plainly  dated  from  the 
city."  "  I  own,  indeed,"  cries  the  other,  "  the  gentle- 
man smells  strongly  of  Thames-street,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  to  guess,  of  the  honourable  calling  of  a 
tailor." 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  hast  thou  picked  up  here  1" 
cries  James. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Booth ; 
"  I  wish  you  would  take  one  of  them  at  least." 

"  What  say  you,  madam  1"  cries  the  domino,  "  will 
you  go  with  the  colonel  1  I  assure  you  you  have 
mistaken  your  man,  for  he  is  no  less  a  person  than 
the  great  colonel  James  himself." 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Booth  gives  him  his 
choice  of  us ;  it  is  the  proper  office  of  a  caterer,  in 
which  capacity  Mr.  Booth  hath,  I  am  told,  the  ho- 
nour to  serve  the  noble  colonel." 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  you  with  your  ladies  !" 
said  James;  "  I  will  go  in  pursuit  of  better  game." 
At  which  words  he  walked  oft'. 

"  You  are  a  true  sportsman,"  cries  the  sheperd- 
ess  ;  "  for  your  only  pleasure,  I  believe,  lies  in  the 
pursuit." 

"  Do  you  know  the  gentleman,  madam  1"  cries 
the  domino. 

"  Who  doth  not  know  him  1"  answered  the  shep- 
herdess. 

"  What  is  his  character  1"  cries  the  domino  ;  "  for, 
though  I  have  jested  with  him,  I  only  know  him  by 
sight." 

"  I  know  nothing  very  particular  in  his  charac- 
ter," cries  the  shepherdess.  "  He  gets  every  hand- 
some woman  he  can,  and  so  they  do  all." 

"  I  suppose  then  he  is  not  married  1"  said  the  do- 
mino. 

"  O  yes  !  and  married  for  love  too,"  answered  the 
other  ;  "  but  he  hath  loved  away  all  his  love  for  her 
long  ago,  and  now,  he  says,  she  makes  as  fine  an 
object  of  hatred.  I  think,  if  the  fellow  ever  appears 
to  have  any  wit,  it  is  when  he  abuses  his  wife  ;  and, 
luckily  for  him,  that  is  his  favourite  topic.  I  don't 
know  the  poor  wretch,  but,  as  he  describes  her,  it  is 
a  miserable  animal." 

"  I  know  her  very  well,"  cries  the  other  ;  "  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  she  is  not  even  with  him  ;  but 
hang  him !  what  is  become  of  Booth  1" 

At  this  instant  a  great  noise  arose  near  that  part 
where  the.  two  ladies  were.  This  was  occasioned  by 
a  large  assembly  of  young  fellows  whom  they  call 
bucks,  who  were  got  together,  and  were  enjoying,  as 
the  phrase  is,  a  letter,  which  one  of  them  had  found 
in  the  room. 

Curiosity  hath  its  votaries  among  all  ranks  of 
people  ;  whenever  therefore  an  object  of  this  appears 


it  is  as  sure  of  attracting  a  crowd  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  polite  as  in  those  of  their  inferiors. 

When  this  crowd  was  gathered  together,  one  of 
the  bucks,  at  the  desire  of  his  companions,  as  well  as 
of  all  present,  performed  the  part  of  a  public  orator, 
and  read  out  the  following  letter,  which  we  shall 
give  the  reader,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
orator  himself,  and  of  all  his  audience. 

The  orator  then,  being  mounted  on  a  bench,  began 
as  follows: 

"  Here  beginneth  the  first  chapter  of saint — 

Pox  on't,   Jack,  what  is  the  saint's  name  1  I   have 
forgot." 

"  Timothy,  you  blockhead,"  answered  another ; 
"  —  Timothy." 

"  Well,  then  cries  the  orator,  "  of  Saint  Timothy. 

"  '  SIR — I  am  very  sorry  to  have  any  occasion  of 
writing  on  the  following  subject  in  a  country  that 
is  honoured  with  the  name  of  Christian  ;  much  more 
am  I  concerned  to  address  myself  to  a  man  whose 
many  advantages,  derived  both  from  nature  and  for- 
tune, should  demand  the  highest  return  of  gratitude 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  those  good  things.  Is  not 
such  a  man  guilty  of  the  highest  ingratitude  to 
that  most  beneficent  Being,  by  a  direct  and  avowed 
disobedience  of  his  most  positive  laws  and  com- 
mands ? 

"  '  I  need  not  tell  you  that  adultery  is  forbid  intl'e 
laws  of  the  decalogue  ;  nor  need  I,  I  hope,  mention 
that  it  is  expressly  forbid  in  the  New  Testament.' 

"  You  see,  therefore,"  said  the  orator,  "  what  the 
law  is,  and  therefore  none  of  you  will  be  able  to 
plead  ignorance  when  you  come  to  the  Old  Bailey 
in  the  other  world.  But  here  goes  again  : — 

" '  If  it  had  not  been  so  expressly  forbidden  in 
scripture,  still  the  law  of  Nature  would  have 
yielded  light  enough  for  us  to  have  discovered  the 
great  horror  and  atrociousness  of  this  crime. 

"  '  And  accordingly  we  find  that  nations,  where 
the  sun  of  righteousness  hath  yet  never  shined,  have 
punished  the  adulterer  with  the  most  exemplary 
pains  and  penalties ;  not  only  the  polite  heathens, 
but  the  most  barbarous  nations,  have  concurred  in 
these  ;  in  many  places  the  most  severe  and  shameful 
corporal  punishments,  and  in  some,  and  those  not 
a  few,  death  itself  hath  been  inflicted  on  this  crime. 

"  '  And  sure  in  a  human  sense  there  is  scarce,  any 
guilt  which  deserves  to  be  more  severely  punished. 
It  includes  in  it  almost  every  injury  and  every  mis- 
chief which  one  man  can  do  to,  or  can  bring  on, 
another.  It  is  robbing  him  of  his  property — 

;<  Mind  that,  ladies,"  said  the  orator ;  "  you  are 

all  the  property  of  your  husbands^ 'And  of  that 

property  which,  if  he  is  a  good  man,  he  values  above 
all  others.  It  is  poisoning  that  fountain  whence  he 
hath  a  right  to  derive  the  sweetest  and  most  innocent 
pleasure,  the  most  cordial  comfort,  the  most  solid 
friendship,  and  most  faithful  assistance  in  all  his 
affairs,  wants,  and  distresses.  It  is  the  destruction 
of  his  peace  of  mind,  and  even  of  his  reputation. 
The  ruin  of  both  wife  and  husband,  and  sometimes 
of  the  whole  family,  are  the  probable  consequence  of 
this  fatal  injury.  Domestic  happiness  is  the  end  of 
almost  all  our  pursuits,  and  the  common  reward  of 
all  our  pains.  When  men  find  themselves  for  ever 
barred  from  this  delightful  fruition,  they  are  lost  to 
all  industry,  and  grow  careless  of  all  their  worldly 
affairs.  Thus  they  become  bad  subjects,  bad  rela- 
tions, bad  friends,  and  bad  men.  Hatred  and  re- 
venge are  the  wretched  passions  which  boil  in  their 
minds.  Despair  and  madness  very  commonly  ensue, 
and  murder  and  suicide  often  close  the  dreadful 
scene.' 

'  Thus,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  see  the  scene 
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is  closed.     So  here  ends  the  first  act — and  thus  be- 
gins the  second  : — 

"  '  I  have  here  attempted  to  lay  before  you  a  pic- 
ture of  this  vice,  the  horror  of  which  no  colours  ot 
mine  can  exaggerate.  But  what  pencil  can  deline- 
ate the  horrors  of  that  punishment  which  the  scrip- 
ture denounces  against  it  1 

'"And  for  what  will  you  subject  yourself  to  this 
punishment  ?  or  for  what  reward  will  you  inflict  al] 
this  misery  on  another?  I  will  add,  on  your  friends  1 
for  the  possession  of  a  woman ;  for  the  pleasure  ol 
a  moment?  But,  if  neither  virtue  nor  religion  can 
restrain  your  inordinate  appetites,  are  there  not 
many  women  as  handsome  as  your  friend's  wife, 
whom,  though  not  with  innocence,  you  may  possess 
with  a  much  less  degree  of  guilt  ?  what  motive  then 
can  thus  hurry  you  on  to  the  destruction  of  yourself 
and  your  friend  ?  doth  the  peculiar  rankness  of  the 
guilt  add  any  zest  to  the  sin  ?  doth  it  enhance  the 
pleasure  as  much  as  we  may  be  assured  it  will  the 
punishment  1 

"  « But  if  you  can  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  fear,  and 
of  shame,  and  of  goodness,  as  not  to  be  debarred  by 
the  evil  which  you  are  to  bring  on  yourself,  by  the 
extreme  baseness  of  the  action,  nor  by  the  ruin  in 
which  you  are  to  involve  others,  let  me  still  urge  the 
difficulty,  I  may  say,  the  impossibility  of  the  success. 
You  are  attacking  a  fortress  on  a  rock ;  a  chastity  so 
strongly  defended,  as  well  by  a  happy  natural  dis- 
position of  mind  as  by  the  strongest"  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue,  implanted  by  education  and 
nourished  and  improved  by  habit",  that  the  woman 
must  be  invincible  even  without  that  firm  and  con- 
stant affection  of  her  husband  which  would  guard 
a  much  looser  and  worse-disposed  heart.  What 
therefore  are  you  attempting  but  to  introduce  dis- 
trust, and  perhaps  disunion,  between  an  innocent 
and  a  happy  couple,  in  which  too  you  cannot  succeed 
without  bringing,  I  am  convinced,  certain  destruction 
on  your  own  head  1 

" '  Desist,  therefore,  let  me  advise  you,  from  this 
enormous  crime  ;  retreat  from  the  vain  attempt  of 
climbing  a  precipice  which  it  is  impossible  you  should 
ever  ascend,  where  you  must  probably  soon  fall  into 
utter  perdition,  and  can  have  no  other  hope  but  of 
dragging  down  your  best  friend  into  perdition  with 
you. 

"  '  I  can  think  of  but  one  argument  more,  and  that, 
indeed,  a  very  bad  one ;  you  throw  away  that  time 
in  an  impossible    attempt,  which  might,    in   other 
places,  crown  your  sinful  endeavours  with  success.' 
"  And  so  ends  the  dismal  ditty." 
"  D — n  me,"  cries  one,  "  did  ever  mortal  hear  such 
d— ned  stuff  1" 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  another,  "  I  like  the  last 
argument  well  enough.  There  is  -some  sense  in 
that ;  for  d — n  me  if  I  had  not  rather  go  to  D — g — ss 

at  any  time  than  to  follow  a  virtuous  b for  a 

fortnight." 

"  Tom,"  says  one  of  them,  "  let  us  set  the  ditty  to 
inusic ;  let  us  subscribe  to  have  it  set  by  Handel  ; 
it  will  make  an  excellent  oratorio." 

"D — n  me,  Jack,"  says  another,  "we'll  have  it 
set  to  a  psalm-tune,  and  we'll  sing  it  next  Sunday  at 
St.  James's  church,  and  I'll  bear  a  bob,  d — n  me*." 

"Fie  upon  it!  gentlemen,  fie  upon  it!"  said  a 
friar,  who  came  up  ;  "  do  you  think  there  is  any  wit 
and  humour  in  this  ribaldry  ;  or,  if  there  were,  would 
it  make  any  atonement  for  abusing  religion  and 
virtue  1" 

"Heyday1."  cries  one,  "this  is  a  friar  in  good 
earnest." 

"  Whatever  I  am,"  said  the  friar,  "  I  hope  at  least 
you  are  what  you  appear  to  be.  Heaven  forbid, 


for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  that  you  should  be 
gentlemen." 

"  Jack,"  cries  one,  "  let  us  toss  the  friar  in  a 
blanket." 

"  Me  in  a  blanket !"  said  the  friar :  "  by  the  dignity 
of  man,  I  will  twist  the  neck  of  every  one  of  you  as 
sure  as  ever  the  neck  of  a  dunghill-cock  was  twisted." 
At  which  words  he  pulled  off  his  masque,  and  the 
tremendous  majesty  of  colonel  Bath  appeared,  from 
which  the  bucks  fled  away  as  fast  as  the  Trojans 
heretofore  from  the  face  of  Achilles.  The  colonel 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  any  other  of 
them  except  him  who  had  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
which  the  colonel  desired  to  see,  and  the  other  de- 
livered, saying  it  was  very  much  at  his  service. 

The  colonel  being  possessed  of  the  letter,  retired 
as  privately  as  he  could,  in  order  to  give  it  a  careful 
perusal ;  for,  badly  as  it  had  been  read  by  the  orator, 
there  were  some  passages  in  it  which  had  pleased 
the  colonel.  He  had  just  gone  through  it  when 
Booth  passed  by  him  ;  upon  which  the  colonel  called 
to  him,  and,  delivering  him  the  letter,  bid  him  put 
it  in  his  pocket  and  read  it  at  his  leisure.  He  made 
many  encomiums  upon  it,  and  told  Booth  it  would 
be  of  service  to  him,  and  was  proper  for  all  young 
men  to  read. 

Booth  had  not  yet  seen  his  wife  ;  but,  as  he  con- 
cluded she  was  safe  with  Mrs.  James,  he  was  not 
uneasy.  He  had  been  prevented  searching  farther 
after  her  by  the  lady  in  the  blue  domino,  who  had 
joined  him  again.  Booth  had  now  made  these  dis- 
coveries :  that  the  lady  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  him,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  and 
that  she  had  a  particular  regard  for  him.  But,  though 
he  was  a  gay  man,  he  was  in  reality  so  fond  of  his 
Amelia  that  he  thought  of  no  other  woman  ;  where- 
fore, though  not  absolutely  a  Joseph,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  yet  could  he  not  be  guilty  of  preme- 
ditated inconstancy.  He  was  indeed  so  very  cold 
and  insensible  to  the  hints  which  were  given  him, 
that  the  lady  began  to  complain  of  his  dulness. 
When  the  shepherdess  again  came  up  and  heard 
this  accusation  against  him,  she  confirmed  it,  say- 
ing, "  I  do  assure  you,  madam,  he  is  the  dullest 
fellow  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  should  almost  take 
you  for  his  wife,  by  finding  you  a  second  time  with 
him  ;  for  I  do  assure  you  the  gentleman  very  seldom 
keeps  any  other  company."  "  Are  you  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  madam  1"  said  the  domino.  "  I 
have  had  that  honour  longer  than  your  ladyship,  I 
believe,"  answered  the  shepherdess.  "  Possibly  you 
may,  madam,"  cries  the  domino  ;  "but  I  wish  you 
would  not  interrupt  us  at  present,  for  we  have  some 
business  together."  "  I  believe,  madam,"  answered 
the  shepherdess,  "  my  business  with  the  gentleman 
is  altogether  as  important  as  yours ;  and  therefore 
your  ladyship  may  withdraw  if  you  please."  "  My 
dear  ladies,"  cries  Booth,  "I  beg  you  will  not  quar- 
rel about  me."  "  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  domino  ; 
"  since  you  are  so  indifferent,  I  resign  my  preten- 
sions with  all  my  heart.  If  you  had  not  been  the  dull- 
est fellow  upon  earth,  I  am  convinced  you  must  have 
discovered  me."  She  then  went  off,  muttering  to 
lerself  that  she  was  satisfied  the  shepherdess  was 
some  wretched  creature  whom  nobody  knew. 

The  shepherdess  overheard  the  sarcasm,  and  an- 
wered  it  by  asking  Booth  what  contemptible  wretch 
he  had  picked  up  ?  "  Indeed,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  you  know  as  much  of  her  as  I  do  ;  she  is  a  mas- 
querade acquaintance  like  yourself."  ".Like  me!" 
repeated  she.  "  Do  you  think  if  this  had  been  our 
first  acquaintance  I  should  have  wasted  so  much 
time  with  you  as  I  have?  for  your  part,  indeed,  I 
believe  a  woman  will  get  very  little  advantage  by 
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her  haying  hecn  foimerly  intimate  with  you."  "I 
do  not  know,  madam,"  said  Booth,  <(  that  I  deserve 
that  character  any  more  than  I  know  the  person  that 
now  gives  it  me."  "  And  you  have  the  assurance 
then,"  said  she  in  her  own  voice,  "to  affect  not  to 
remember  me  V  "I  think,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  have 
heard  that  voice  before  ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  do 
not  recollect  it."  "  Do  you  recollect,"  said  she, 
"  no  woman  that  you  have  used  with  the  highest 
barbarity — I  will  not  say  ingratitude?"  "No,  upon 
my  honour,"  answered  Booth.  "Mention  not  ho- 
nour," said  she,  "  thou  wretch!  for,  hardened  as 
thou  art,  I  could  show  thee  a  face  that,  in  spite  of 
thy  consummate  impudence,  would  confound  thee 
with  shame  and  horror.  Dost  thou  not  yet  know 
me  V'  "  I  do,  madam,  indeed,"  answered  Booth, 
"  and  I  confess  that  of  all  women  in  the  world  you 
have  the  most  reason  for  what  you  said." 

Here  a  long  dialogue  ensued  between  the  gentle- 
man and  the  lady,  whom,  I  suppose,  I  need  not  men- 
tion to  have  been  Miss  Matthews ;  but,  as  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  violent  upbraidings  on  her  side,  and 
excuses  on  his,  I  despair  of  making  it  entertaining 
to  the  reader,  and  shall  therefore  return  to  the 
colonel,  who,  having  searched  all  the  rooms  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  without  finding  the  woman  he 
looked  for,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  before  fixed 
on  the  right  person,  and  that  Amelia  had  denied  her- 
self to  him,  being  pleased  with  her  paramour,  whom 
he  had  discovered  to  be  the  noble  peer. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  as  he  could  have  no  sport 
himself,  to  spoil  that  of  others ;  accordingly  he  found 
out  Booth,  and  asked  him  again  what  was  become 
of  both  their  wives  ;  for  that  he  had  searched  all 
over  the  rooms,  and  could  find  neither  of  them. 

Booth  was  now  a  little  alarmed  at  this  account, 
and,  parting  with  Miss  Matthews,  went  along  with 
the  colonel  in  search  of  his  wife.  As  for  Miss  Mat- 
thews, he  had  at  length  pacified  her  with  a  promise 
to  make  her  a  visit ;  which  promise  she  extorted 
from  him,  swearing  bitterly,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, unless  he  made  it  to  her,  she  would  expose  both 
him  and  herself  at  the  masquerade. 

As  he  knew  the  violence  of  the  lady's  passions, 
and  to  what  heights  they  were  capable  of  rising,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  in  to  these  terms  ;  for  he  had,  I 
am  convinced,  no  fear  upon  earth  equal  to  that  of 
Amelia's  knowing  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  Miss 
Matthews  to  communicate  to  her,  and  which,  to  con- 
ceal from  her,  he  had  already  undergone  so  much 
uneasiness. 

The  colonel  led  Booth  directly  to  the  place  where 
he  had  seen  the  peer  and  Amelia  (such  lie  was  now 
well  convinced  she  was)  sitting  together.  Booth  no 
sooner  saw  her  than  he  said  to  the  colonel,  "  Sure  that 
is  my  wife  in  conversation  with  that  masque  1"  "  I  took 
her  for  your  lady  myself,"  said  the  colonel;  "but  I 

found  I  was  mistaken.   Heark  ye,  that  is  my  lord , 

and  I  have  seen  that  very  lady  with  him  all  this  night. 
This  conversation  passed  at  a  little  distance,  and 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  supposed  Amelia ;  when 
Booth,  looking  stedfastly  at  the  lady,  declared  with 
an  oath  that  he  was  positive  the  colonel  was  in  the 
right.  She  then  beckoned  to  him  with  her  fan; 
upon  which  he  went  directly  to  her,  and  she  asked 
him  to  go  home,  which  he  very  readily  consented  to. 
The  peer  then  walked  off;  the  colonel  went  in  pur- 
suit of  his  wife,  or  of  some  other  woman  ;  and  Booth 
and  his  lady  repaired  in  two  chairs  to  their  lodgings. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Consequences  of  the  m:is<iui'railp,  not  uncommon  nor 

surprising. 

THE  lady,  getting  first  out  of  her  chair,  ran  hastily 
up  into  the  nursery  to  the  children;  for  such  was 


Amelia's  constant  method  at  her  return  home,  at 
whatever  hour.  Booth  then  walked  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  he  had  not  been  long  before  Amelia 
came  down  to  him,  and,  with  a  most  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, said,  "  My  dear,  I  fancy  we  have  neither  of 
us  supped ;  shall  I  go  down  and  see  whether  there  is 
any  cold  meat  in  the  house !" 

"  For  yourself,  if  you  please,"'  answered  Booth  ; 
"  but  I  shall  eat  nothing." 

"  How,  my  dear!"  said  Amelia  ;  "  I  hope  you  have 
not  lost  your  appetite  at  the  masquerade  ;"  for  supper 
was  a  meal  at  which  he  generally  ate  very  heartily. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  I  have  lost,"  said  Booth ; 
"  I  find  myself  disordered. — My  head  aches.  I  know 
not  what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  frighten  me,"  said  Ame- 
lia; "you  look,  indeed,  disordered.  I  wish  the  mas- 
querade had  been  far  enough  before  you  had  gone 
thither." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  had !"  cries  Booth ;  "  but 
that  is  over  now.  But  pray,  Amelia,  answer  me  one 
question, — Who  was  that  gentleman  with  you  when 
I  came  up  to  you  1" 

"  The  gentleman!  my  dear,"  said  Amelia;  "what 
gentleman  V 

"  The  gentleman — the  nobleman — when  I  came 
up  ;  sure  I  speak  plain." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  understand 
you,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  did  not  know  one  person 
at  the  masquerade." 

"  How !"  said  he  ;  "  what !  spend  the  whole  even- 
ing with  a  masque  without  knowing  him  1" 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  you  know  we  were 
not  together." 

"  I  know  we  were  not,"  said  he,  "  but  what  is  that  to 
the  purposel  Sure  you  answer  me  strangely.  I  know 
we  were  not  together  ;  and  therefore  I  ask  you  whom 
you  were  with  1" 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "can  I  tell  peo- 
ple in  masques  V 

"  I  say  again,  madam,"  said  he,  "  would  youcon- 
verse  two  hours  or  more  with  a  masque  whom  you 
did  not  know  t" 

"  Indeed,  child,"  says  she,  "  I  know  nothing  of 
the  methods  of  a  masquerade ;  for  I  never  was  at 
one  in  my  life." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  not  been  at  this !" 
cries  Booth.  "  Nay,  you  will  wish  so  yourself  if 
you  tell  me  truth. — What  have  I  said  f  do  I — 
can  I  suspect  you  of  not  speaking  truth  t  Since  you 
are  ignorant  then  I  will  inform  you  :  the  man  you 
have  conversed  with  was  no  other  than  lord ." 

"  And  is  that  the  reason,"  said  she,  "  you  wisli 
I  had  not  been  there  1" 

"  And  is  not  that  reason,"  answered  he,  "  snlli- 
cientl  Is  he  not  the  last  man  upon  earth  with  whom 
I  would  have  you  converse  t" 

"  So  you  really  wish  then  that  I  had  not  boon  at 
the  masqueraded" 

"  I  do,"  cried  he,  "from  my  soul." 

"  So  may  I  ever  be  able,"  cried  she,  "  to  indulge 
you  in  every  wish  as  in  this. — I  was  not  there." 

"  Do  not  trifle,  Amelia,"  cried  he ;  "  you  would  not 
jest  with  me  if  you  knew  the  situation  of  my  mind." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  jest  with  you,"  said  she.  "  Upon 
my  honour  I  was  not  there.  Forgive  me  this  first 
deceit  I  ever  practised,  and  indeed  it  shall  be  the 
last ;  for  I  have  paid  severely  for  this  by  the  uneasi- 
ness it  hath  given  me."  She  then  revealed  to  him 
the  whole  secret,  which  was  this  : 

I  think  it  hath  been  already  mentioned  in  some 
part  of  this  history  that  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Atkinson 
were  exactly  of  the  same  make  and  stature,  and  that 
there  was  likewise  a  very  near  resemblance  between 
their  voices.  When  Mrs.  Atkinson,  therefore,  found 
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that  Amelia  was  so  extremely  averse  to  the  masque- 
rade, she  proposed  to  go  thither  in  her  stead,  and  to 
pass  upon  Booth  for  his  own  wife. 

This  was  afterwards  very  easily  executed  ;  for, 
when  they  left  Booth's  lodgings,  Amelia,  who  went 
last  to  her  chair,  ran  back  to  felch  her  mask,  as  she 
pretended,  which  she  had  purposely  left  behind. 
She  then  whipped  off  her  domino,  and  threw  it  over 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
ran  immediately  down  stairs,  and,  stepping  into 
Amelia's  chair,  proceeded  with  the  rest  to  the 
masquerade. 

As  her  stature  exactly  suited  that  of  Amelia,  she 
had  very  little  difficulty  to  carry  on  the  imposition  ; 
for,  besides  the  natural  resemblance  of  their  voices, 
and  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  a  feigned  one, 
she  had  scarce  an  intercourse  of  six  words  with 
Booth  during  the  whole  time ;  for  the  moment  they 
got  into  the  crowd  she  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
slipping  from  him.  And  he,  as  the  reader  may  re- 
member, being  seized  by  other  women,  and  con- 
cluding his  wife  to  be  safe  with  Mrs.  James,  was 
very  well  satisfied,  till  the  colonel  set  him  upon  the 
search,  as  we  have  seen  before. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  the  moment  she  came  home,  ran 
up  stairs  to  the  nursery,  where  she  found  Amelia, 
and  told  her  in  haste  that  she  might  very  easily  carry 
on  the  deceit  with  her  husband  ;  for  that  she  might 
tell  him  what  she  pleased  to  invent,  as  they  had  not 
been  a  minute  together  during  the  whole  evening. 

Booth  was  no  sooner  satisfied  that  his  wife  had 
not  been  from  home  that  evening  than  he  fell  into 
raptures  with  her,  gave  a  thousand  tender  caresses, 
blamed  his  own  judgment,  acknowledged  the  good- 
ness of  hers,  and  vowed  never  to  oppose  her  will 
more  in  any  one  instance  during  his  life. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was  still  in  the  nursery  with 
her  masquerade  dress,  was  then  summoned  down 
stairs,  and,  when  Booth  saw  her  and  heard  her 
speak  in  her  mimic  tone,  he  declared  he  was  not 
surprised  at  his  having  been  imposed  upon,  for  that, 
if  they  were  both  in  the  same  disguise,  he  should 
scarce  be  able  to  discover  the  difference  between 
them. 

They  then  sat  down  to  half  an  hour's  cheerful 
conversation,  after  which  they  retired  all  in  the  most 
perfect  good-humour. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Consequences  ofthe  masquerade. 

WHEN  Booth  rose  in  the  morning  he  found  in  his 
pocket  that  letter  which  had  been  delivered  to  him 
by  colonel  Bath,  which,  had  not  chance  brought  to 
his  remembrance,  he  might  possibly  have  never  re- 
collected. 

He  had  now.  however,  the  curiosity  to  open  the 
letter,  and,  beginning  to  read  it,  the  matter  of  it 
drew  him  on  till  he  perused  the  whole  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  contempt  cast  upon  it  by  those 
learned  critics  the  bucks,  neither  the  subject  nor 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  was  altogether 
contemptible. 

But  there  was  still  another  motive  which  induced 
Booth  to  read  the  whole  letter,  and  this  was,  that  he 
presently  thought  he  knew  the  hand.  He  did,  in- 
deed, immediately  conclude  it  was  Dr.  Harrison ; 
for  the  doctor  wrote  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  this 
letter  contained  all  the  particulars  of  the  doctor's 
character. 

He  had  just  finished  a  second  reading  of  this  let- 
ter when  the  doctor  himself  entered  the  room.  The 
good  man  was  impatient  to  know  the  success  of 
Amelia's  stratagem,  for  he  bore  towards  her  all 


that  love  which  esteem  can  create  in  a  good  mind, 
without  the  assistance  of  those  selfish  considerations 
from  which  the  love  of  wives  and  children  mav  be 
ordinarily  deduced.  The  latter  of  which,  Nature, 
by  very  subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  suggests  to 
us  to  be  part  of  our  dear  selves  ;  and  the  former,  as 
long  as  they  remain  the  objects  of  our  liking,  that 
same  Nature  is  furnished  with  very  plain  and  fer- 
tile arguments  to  recommend  to  our  affections.  But 
to  raise  that  affection  in  the  human  breast  which 
the  doctor  had  for  Amelia,  Nature  is  forced  to  use 
a  kind  of  logic  which  is  no  more  understood  by  a 
bad  man  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  of  colours 
is  by  one  born  blind.  And  yet  in  reality  it  contains 
nothing  more  abstruse  than  this,  that  an  injury  is  the 
object  of  anger,  danger  of  fear,  and  praise  of  vanity  ; 
for  in  the  same  simple  manner  it  may  be  asserted 
that  goodness  is  the  object  of  love. 

The  doctor  inquired  immediately  for  his  cliild 
(for  so  he  often  called  Amelia)  ;  Booth  answered  that 
he  had  left  her  asleep,  for  that  she  had  had  but  a  rest- 
less night.  "  I  hope  she  is  not  disordered  by  the 
masquerade,"  cries  the  doctor.  Booth  answered 
he  believed  she  would  be  very  well  when  she  waked. 
"  I  fancy,"  said  he,  "  her  gentle  spirits  were  a  little 
too  much  fluttered  last  night ;  that  is  all." 

"  I  hope,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  will  never 
more  insist  on  her  going  to  such  places,  but  know 
your  own  happiness  in  having  a  wife  that  hath  the 
discretion  to  avoid  those  places  ;  which,  though  per- 
haps they  may  not  be  as  some  represent  them,  such 
brothels  of  vice  and  debauchery  as  would  impeach 
the  character  of  every  virtuous  woman  who  was  seen 
at  them,  are  certainly,  however,  scenes  of  riot,  dis- 
order, and  intemperance,  very  improper  to  be  fre- 
quented by  a  chaste  and  sober  Christian  matron." 

Booth  declared  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  his 
error,  and  that,  so  far  from  soliciting  his  wife  to  go 
to  another  masquerade,  he  did  not  intend  ever  to  go 
thither  any  more  himself. 

The  doctor  highly  approved  the  resolution ;  and 
then  Booth  said,  "And  I  thank  you,  my  dear 
friend,  as  well  as  my  wife's  discretion,  that  she  was 
not  at  the  masquerade  last  night."  He  then  related 
to  the  doctor  the  discovery  of  the  plot ;  and  the  good 
man  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
stratagem,  and  that  Booth  took  it  in  such  good 
part. 

"  But,  sir,"  says  Booth,  "  I  had  a  letter  given  me 
by  a  noble  colonel  there,  which  is  written  in  a  hand 
so  very  like  yours,  that  I  could  almost  swear  to  it. 
Nor  the  style,  as  far  as  I  can  guess,  unlike  your 
own.  Here  it  is,  sir.  Do  you  own  the  letter,  doc- 
tor, or  do  you  not  V 

The  doctor  took  the  letter,  and,  having  looked 
at  it  a  moment,  said,  "  And  did  the  colonel  himself 
give  you  this  letter  1" 

"  The  colonel  himself,"  answered  Booth. 

"  Vi'hy  then,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  he  is  surely  the 
most  impudent  fellow  that  the  world  ever  produced. 
What  !  did  he  deliver  it  with  an  air  of  triumph  1" 

"  He  delivered  it  me  with  air  enough,"  cries 
Booth,  "  after  his  own  manner,  and  bid  me  read  it 
for  my  edification.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that  he  should  single  me  out  of  all  man- 
kind to  deliver  the  letter  to ;  I  do  not  think  I  de- 
serve the  character  of  such  a  husband.  It  is  well  I 
am  not  so  very  forward  to  take  an  affront  as  some 
folks." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"  and  your  behaviour  in  this  affair  becomes  both 
the  man  of  sense  and  the  Christian  ;  for  it  would  be 
surely  the  greatest  folly,  as  well  as  the  most  daring 
impiety,  to  risk  your  own  life  for  the  impertinence 
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of  a  fool.  As  long  as  you  are  assured  of  the  virtue 
of  your  own  wife,  it  is  wisdom  in  you  to  despise,  the 
efforts  of  such  a  wretch.  Not,  indeed,  that  your 
wife  accuses  him  of  any  downright  attack,  though 
she  hath  observed  enough  in  his  behaviour  to  give 
offence  to  her  delicacy." 

"  You  astonish  me,  doctor,"  said  Booth.  "  What 
can  you  mean  1  my  wife  dislike  his  behaviour !  hath 
the  colonel  ever  offended  herl" 

"  I  do  not  say  he  hath  ever  offended  her  by  any 
open  declarations  ;  nor  hath  he  done  anything 
which,  according  to  the  most  romantic  notion  of 
honour,  you  can  or  ought  to  resent ;  but  there  is 
something  extremely  nice  in  the  chastity  of  a  truly 
virtuous  woman." 

"  And  hath  my  wife  really  complained  of  anything 
of  that  kind  in  the  colonel  V 

"  Look  ye,  young  gentleman,"  cries  the  doctor ; 
"  I  will  have  no  quarrelling  or  challenging ;  I  find 
I  have  made  some  mistake,  and  therefore  I  insist 
upon  it,  by  all  the  rights  of  friendship,  that  you  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  you  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  colonel  on  this  account." 

"  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Booth ;  "  for,  if  I 
did  not  know  your  character,  I  should  absolutely 
think  you  was  jesting  with  me.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  mistaken  my  wife,  but  I  am  sure  she  hath 
mistaken  the  colonel,  and  hath  misconstrued  some 
over-strained  point  of  gallantry,  something  of  the 
Quixote  kind,  into  a  design  against  her  chastity ; 
but  I  have  that  opinion  of  the  colonel,  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended  when  I  declare  I  know 
not  which  of  you  two  I  should  be  the  sooner 
jealous  of." 

"  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  jealous  of  any 
one,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  for  I  think  my  child's 
virtue  may  be  firmly  relied  on  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
she  would  not  have  said  what  she  did  to  me  without 
a  cause  ;  nor  should  I,  without  such  a  conviction, 
have  written  that  letter  to  the  colonel,  as  I  own  to 
you  I  did.  However,  nothing  I  say  hath  yet  passed 
which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  false  honour,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  resent ;  but  as  to  declining  any  great 
intimacy,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  1  think  that 
would  be  prudent." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  my  dearest  friend,"  said 
Booth,  "  but  I  have  really  such  an  opinion  of  the 
colonel  that  I  would  pawn  my  life  upon  his  honour ; 
and  as  for  women,  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  had  an 
attachment  to  any." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  doctor :  "  I  have  only  two 
things  to  insist  on.  The  first  is,  that,  if  ever  you 
change  your  opinion,  this  letter  may  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  any  quarrelling  or  fighting :  the  other  is,  that 
you  never  mention  a  word  of  this  to  your  wife.  By 
the  latter  I  shall  see  whether  you  can  keep  a  secret ; 
and,  if  it  is  no  otherwise  material,  it  will  be  a  whole- 
some exercise  to  your  mind ;  for  the  practice  of  any 
virtue  is  a  kind  of  mental  exercise,  and  serves  to 
maintain  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  soul." 

"  I  faithfully  promise  both,"  cries  Booth.  And 
now  the  breakfast  entered  the  room,  as  did  soon 
after  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

The  conversation  ran  chiefly  on  the  masquerade  ; 
and  Mrs.  Atkinson  gave  an  account  of  several  ad- 
ventures there  ;  but  whether  she  told  the  whole 
truth  with  regard  to  herself  I  will  not  determine, 
for,  certain  it  is,  she  never  once  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  noble  peer.  Amongst  the  rest,  she  said 
there  was  a  young  fellow  that  had  preached  a  sermon 
there  upon  a  stool,  in  praise  of  adultery,  she  be- 
lieved ;  for  she  could  not  get  near  enough  to  hear 
the  particulars. 

During  that  transaction  Booth  had  been  engaged 


with  the  blue  domino  in  another  room,  so  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it;  so  that  what  Mrs.  Atkinson 
had  now  said  only  brought  to  his  mind  the  doctor's 
letter  to  colonel  Bath,  for  to  him  he  supposed  it  was 
written  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  colonel  being  a  lover 
to  Amelia  struck  him  in  so  ridiculous  a  light,  that  it 
threw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

The  doctor,  who,  from  the  natural  jealousy  of  an 
author,  imputed  the  agitation  of  Booth's  muscles  to 
his  own  sermon  or  letter  on  that  subject,  was  a  little 
offended,  and  said,  gravely,  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  reason  of  this  immoderate  mirth.  Is  adul- 
tery a  matter  of  jest  in  your  opinion  1" 

"  Far  otherwise,"  answered  Booth.  "  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
a  fellow  preaching  a  sermon  in  favour  of  it  at  such 
a  place  1" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  to  find  the 
age  is  grown  to  so  scandalous  a  degree  of  licentious- 
ness, that  we  have  'thrown  off  not  only  virtue,  but 
decency.  How  abandoned  must  be  the  manners  of 
any  nation  where  such  insults  upon  religion  and 
morality  can  be  committed  with  impunity  !  No  man 
is  fonder  of  true  wit  and  humour  than  myself  ;  but 
to  profane  sacred  things  with  jest  and  scoffing  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  weak  and  a  wicked  mind.  It  is  the 
very  vice  which  Homer  attacks  in  the  odious  cha- 
racter of  Thersites.  The  ladies  must  excuse  my  re- 
peating the  passage  to  you,  as  I  know  you  have 
Greek  enough  to  understand  it  :  — 

"  Oc  p'  \-riK  ippiffiv  J<r/v  axafffta  rt,  «r«\Xa  TI  #5». 


"  And  immediately  adds, 

a*ir%iffroi  2s  a,vni>  VTO  "iX/av  Jjx^f.'f' 
"  Horace,  again,  describes  such  a  rascal  : 

-  Solutui 

Qui  captat  risus  hominumfamamque  dicacis  $ 
"  and  says  of  him, 

flic  niger  est,  hunctu,  Romaic,  cavelo.\" 
"  0  charming  Homer  !"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  how 
much  above  all  other  writers  !  " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"  I  forgot  you  was  a  scholar  ;  but,  indeed,  I  did  not 
know  you  understood  Greek  as  well  as  Latin." 

"  I  do  not  pretend,"  said  she,  "  to  be  a  critic  in 
the  Greek  ;  but  I  think  I  am  able  to  read  a  little  of 
Homer,  at  least  with  the  help  of  looking  now  and 
then  into  the  Latin." 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "  how  do  you 
like  this  passage  in  the  speech  of  Hector  to  An- 
dromache : 

EJ;  01*01  iSffa.  to,  favrris  \^ya.  K/I/V.I^I, 
1  IffTOf  T'  rtKetftdrni  TI,  x.ai  oLfityt-xoKoifi  xiXtt/i 
"Epyov  tTai%iff$at1.\\ 

"  Or  how  do  you  like  the  character  of  Hippoda- 
mia,  who,  by  being  the  prettiest  girl  and  the  best 
workwoman  of  her  age,  got  one  of  the  best  hus- 
bands in  all  Troy!  —  I  think,  indeed,  Homer  enu- 
merates her  discretion  with  her  other  qualifications  ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  he  gives  us  one  character 
of  a  woman  of  learning.  —  Don't  you  conceive  this 
to  be  a  great  omission  in  that  charming  poetl  How- 
ever, Juvenal  makes  you  amends,  for  he  talks  very 

•  Thus  paraphrased  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

"  Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controli'd, 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold  ; 
With  witty  malice,  studious  to  defame, 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim." 
t   "  He  was  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  the  whole  armj  . 
j    "  Who  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise, 

And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise."      FKANCIS. 
§  "  This  man  is  black  ;  do  thou,  O  Roman  !  shun  this  man." 
1|  "  Go  home  and  mind  your  own  business.     Follow  your 
spinning,  and  keep  your  maids  to  their  work." 
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abundantly  of  the  learning  of  the  Roman  ladies  in 
his  time." 

••  ""*  ou  are  a  provoking  man,  doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Atkinson  ;  "  where  is  the  harm  in  a  -woman's  hav- 
ing learning  as  well  as  a  man  t" 

"  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Where  is  the  harm  in  a  man's  being  a 
fine  performer  with  a  needle  as  well  as  a  woman  ! 
And  yet,  answer  me  honestly ;  would  you  greatly 
choose  to  marry  a  man  with  a  thimble  upon  his  fin- 
ger 1  Would  you  in  earnest  think  a  needle  became 
the  hand  of  your  husband  as  well  as  a  halberd  1" 

"  As  to  war,  I  am  with  you,"  said  she.  "  Homer 
himself,  I  well  remember,  makes  Hector  tell  his 
wife  that  warlike  works — What  is  the  Greek  word 
— Pollemy — something — belonged  to  men  only  ;  and 
I  readily  agree  to  it.  I  hate  a  masculine  woman, 
an  Amazon,  as  much  as  you  can  do  ;  but  what  is 
there  masculine  in  learning  1" 

'•  Xothing  so  masculine,  take  my  word  for  it.  As 
for  your  Pollemy,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  the  true  cha- 
racteristic of  a  devil.  So  Homer  everywhere  cha- 
racterises Mars." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  the  Serjeant,  "  you  had 
better  not  dispute  with  the  doctor ;  for,  upon  my 
word,  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you." 

"  Nay,  I  beg  you  will  not  interfere,"  cries  Mrs. 
Atkinson  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  can  be  no  judge  in  these 
matters." 

At  which  the  doctor  and  Booth  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh  ;  and  Amelia,  though  fearful  of  giving  her 
friend  offence,  could  not  forbear  a  gentle  smile. 

"  You  may  laugh,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mrs.  Atkinson;  "but  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  mar- 
ried a  man  who  is  not  jealous  of  my  understanding. 
I  should  have  been  the  most  miserable  woman  upon 
earth  with  a  starched  pedant  who  was  possessed  of 
that  nonsensical  opinion  that  the  difference  of  sexes 
causes  any  difference  in  the  mind.  Why  ddh't  you 
honestly  avow  the  Turkish  notion  that  women  have 
no  souls  t  for  you  say  the  same  thing  in  effect." 

"Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  the  Serjeant,  greatly 
concerned  to  see  his  wife  so  angry,  "  you  have  mis- 
taken the  doctor." 

"  I  beg,  my  dear,"  cried  she,  "  you  will  say  no- 
thing upon  these  subjects — I  hope  you  at  least  do 
not  despise  my  understanding." 

"  I  assure  you,  I  do  not,"  said  the  Serjeant ;  "and 
I  hope  you  vrill  never  despise  mine  ;  for  a  man  mav 
have  some  understanding,  I  hope,  without  learning."  ! 

Mrs.  Atkinson  reddened  extremely  at  these  words ; 
and  the  doctor,  fearing  he  had  gone  too  far,  oegan 
to  soften  matters,  in  which  Amelia  assisted  him. 
By  these  means,  the  storm  rising  in  Mrs.  Atkinson 
before  was  in  some  measure  laid,  at  least  suspended 
from  bursting  at  present ;  but  it  fell  afterwards  upon 
the  poor  Serjeant's  head  in  a  torrent,  who  had 
learned  perhaps  one  maxim  from  his  trade,  that  a 
cannon-ball  always  doth  mischief  in  proportion  to 
the  resistance  it  meets  with,  and  that  nothing  so 
effectually  deadens  its  force  as  a  woolpack.  The 
Serjeant  therefore  bore  all  with  patience ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  woolpack,  perhaps,  bringing  that  of  a 
feather-bed  into  bis  head,  he  at  last  not  only  quieted 
his  wife,  but  she  cried  out  with  great  sincerity, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  say  one  thing  for  you,  that 
I  believe  from  my  soul,  though  you  have  no  learn- 
ing, you  have  the  best  understanding  of  any  man 
upon  earth ;  and  I  must  own  I  think  the  latter  far 
the  more  profitable  of  the  two." 

Far  different  was  the  idea  she  entertained  of  the 
doctor,  whom,  from  this  day,  she  considered  as  a 
conceited  pedant ;  nor  could  all  Amelia's  endeavours 
ever  alter  her  sentiments 


The  doctor  now  took  his  leave  of  Booth  and  his 
wife  for  a  week,  he  intending  to  set  out  within  an 
hour  or  two  with  his  old  friend,  with  whom  our 
readers  were  a  little  acquainted  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  ninth  book,  and  of  whom,  perhaps,  they  did  not 
then  conceive  the  most  favourable  opinion. 

Xay,  I  am  aware  that  the  esteem  which  some 
readers  before  had  for  the  doctor  may  be  here  less- 
ened ;  since  he  may  appear  to  have  been  too  easy 
a  dupe  to  the  gross  flattery  of  the  old  gentleman.  If 
there  be  any  such  critics,  we  are  heartily  sorry,  as 
well  for  them  as  for  the  doctor ;  but  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  discharge  the  part  of  a  faithful  historian,  and 
to  describe  human  nature  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would 
wish  it  to  be. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  colonel  Bath  appears  in  great  glory. 
THAT  afternoon,  as  Booth  was  walking  in  the  Park, 
he  met  with  colonel  Bath,  who  presently  asked  him 
for  the  letter  which  he  had  given  him  the  night 
before  ;  upon  which  Booth  immediately  returned  it. 
"  Don't  you  think,"  cries  Bath,  "it  is  writ  with 
great  dignity  of  expression  and  emphasis  of — of — 
of  judgment  1" 

"  I  am  surprised,  though,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  any 
one  should  write  such  a  letter  to  you,  colonel." 

"  To  me ! "  said  Bath.  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1 
I  hope  you  don't  imtgine  any  man  durst  write  such 
a  letter  to  me !  d — n  me,  if  I  knew  a  man  who 
thought  me  capable  of  debauching  my  friend's  wife, 

I  would d — n  me." 

'  I  believe,  indeed,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  no  man 
Living  dares  put  his  name  to  such  a  letter ;  but  you 
see  it  is  anonymous." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  ominous,"  cries 
the  colonel ;  "  but,  blast  my  reputation,  if  I  had 
received  such  a  letter,  if  I  would  not  have  searched 
the  world  to  have  found  the  writer.  D — n  me,  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  East  Indies  to  have  pulled 
off  his  nose." 

"  He  would,  indeed,  have  deserved  it, "  cries 
Booth.  "  But  pray,  sir,  how  came  you  by  ill" 

"  I  took  it,"  said  the  colonel,  "  from  a  set  of  idle 
young  rascals,  one  of  whom  was  reading  it  out  aloud 
upon  a  stool,  while  the  rest  were  attempting  to  make 
a  jest,  not  only  of  the  letter,  but  of  all  decency, 
virtue,  and  religion.  A  set  of  fellows  that  you  must 
have  seen  or  heard  of  about  town,  that  are,  d — n 
me,  a  disgrace  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  ;  puppies 
that  mistake  noise  and  impudence,  rudeness  and 
profaneness,  for  wit.  If  the  drummers  of  my  com- 
pany had  not  more  understanding  than  twenty  such 
fellows,  I'd  have  them  both  whipped  out  of  the 
regiment," 

"  So,  then,  you  do  not  know  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  writ  t"  said  Booth. 

"  Lieutenant,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  your  question 
deserves  no  answer.  I  ought  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider whether  I  ought  not  to  resent  the  supposition. 
Do  you  think,  sir,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  rascal  1" 

"  I  do  not  suppose,  colonel,"  cries  Booth,  "  that 
you  would  willingly  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  such 
a  person  ;  but  a  man  must  have  good  luck  who  hath 
any  acquaintance,  if  there  are  not  some  rascals 
among  them." 

"  I  am  not  offended  with  you,  child,"  says  the 
colonel.  "  I  know  you  did  not  intend  to  offend 
me." 

"  Xo  man,  I  believe,  dares  intend  it,"  said  Booth. 

"  I  believe  so  too,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  d — n  me,  I 

know  it.    But  you  know,  child,  ho\v  tender  I  am  on 

this  subject.     If  I  had  been  ever  married  myself,  I 
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should  have  cleft  the  man's  skull  who  had  dared 
look  wantonly  at  my  wife." 

"  It  is  certainly  the  most  cruel  of  all  injuries," 
said  Booth.  "  How  finely  doth  Shakspeare  express 
it  in  his  Othello  ! 

"  But  there,  where  I  had  treasured  up  my  soul." 
"That  Shakspeare,"  cries  the  colonel,  "was  a 
fine  fellow.  He  was  a  very  pretty  poet  indeed.  Was 
it  not  Shakspeare  that  wrote  the  play  about  Hot- 
spurt  You  must  remember  these  lines.  I  got  them 
almost  by  heart  at  the  playhouse ;  for  I  never 
missed  that  play  whenever  it  was  acted,  if  I  was  in 
town : — 

By  Heav'n  it  was  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  into  the  full  moon, 

Or  drive  into  the  bottomless  deep. 

And — and — faith,  I  have  almost  forgot  them  ;  but 
I  know  it  is  something  about  saving  your  honour 
from  drowning — O  !  it  is  very  fine !  I  Say,  d — n 
me,  the  man  that  writ  those  lines  was  the  greatest 
poet  the  world  ever  produced.  There  is  dignity  of 
expression  and  emphasis  of  thinking,  d — n  me." 

Booth  assented  to  the  colonel's  criticism,  and  then 
cried,  "  I  wish,  colonel,  you  would  be  so  kind  to 
give  me  that  letter."  The  colonel  answered,  if  he 
had  any  particular  use  for  it  he  would  give  it  him 
with  all  his  heart,  and  presently  delivered  it ;  and 
soon  afterwards  they  parted. 

Several  passages  now  struck  all  at  once  upon 
Booth's  mind,  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness. 
He  became  confident  now  that  he  had  mistaken  one 
colonel  for  another ;  and,  though  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  letter's  getting  into  those  hands  from 
whom  Bath  had  taken  it  (indeed  James  had  drop- 
ped it  out  of  his  pocket),  yet  a  thousand  circum- 
stances left  him  no  room  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  person,  who  was  a  man  much  more  liable  to 
raise  the  suspicion  of  a  husband  than  honest  Bath, 
who  would  at  any  time  have  rather  fought  with  a 
man  than  lain  with  a  woman. 

The  whole  behaviour  of  Amelia  now  rushed  upon 
his  memory.  Her  resolution  not  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  the  colonel's  house,  her  backwardness 
even  to  dine  there,  her  unwillingness  to  go  to  the 
masquerade,  many  of  her  unguarded  expressions, 
and  some  where  she  had  been  more  guarded,  all 
joined  together  to  raise  such  an  idea  in  Mr.  Booth, 
that  he  had  almost  taken  a  resolution  to  go  and  cut 
the  colonel  to  pieces  in  his  own  house.  Cooler 
thoughts,  however,  suggested  themselves  to  him  in 
time.  He  recollected  the  promise  he  had  so  solemnly 
made  to  the  doctor.  He  considered,  moreover,  that 
he  was  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
colonel's  guilt.  Having  nothing,  therefore,  to  fear 
from  it,  he  contented  himself  to  postpone  a  resent- 
ment which  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  take  of  the 
colonel  hereafter,  if  he  found  he  was  in  any  degree 
a  delinquent. 

The  first  step  he  determined  to  take  was,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  relate  to  colonel  James  the 
means  by  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  letter, 
and  to  read  it  to  him ;  on  which  occasion,  he  thought 
he  should  easily  discern  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
colonel  whether  he  had  been  suspected  either  by 
Amelia  or  the  doctor  without. a  cause;  but  as  for 
his  wife,  he  fully  resolved  not  to  reveal  the  secret  to 
her  till  the  doctor's  return. 

While  Booth  was  deeply  engaged  by  himself  in 
these  meditations,  captain  Trent  came  up  to  him, 
and  familiarly  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  a  third  gentleman,  and 
presently  afterwards  by  a  fourth,  both  acquaintances 
of  Air.  Trent ;  and  all  having  walked  twice  the 
length  of  the  Mall  together,  it  being  now  past  nine 


in  the  evening,  Trent  proposed  going  to  the  tavern, 
to  which  the  strangers  immediately  consented  ;  and 
Booth  himself,  after  some  resistance,  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  comply. 

To  the  King's  Arms  then  they  went,  where  the 
bottle  went  very  briskly  round  till  after  eleven  ;  at 
which  time  Trent  proposed  a  game  at  cards,  to 
which  proposal  likewise  Booth's  consent  was  ob- 
tained, thoug'h  not  without  much  difficulty ;  for, 
though  he  had  naturally  some  inclination  to  gaming, 
and  had  formerly  a  little  indulged  it,  yet  he  had  en- 
tirely left  it  off  for  many  years. 

Booth  and  his  friend  were  partners,  and  had  at 
first  some  success ;  but  Fortune,  according  to  her 
usual  conduct,  soon  shifted  about,  and  persecuted 
Booth  with  such  malice,  that  in  about  two  hours  he 
was  stripped  of  all  the  gold  in  his  pocket,  which 
amounted  to  twelve  guineas,  being  more  than  half 
the  cash  which  he  was  at  that  time  worth. 

How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  who  is  at  all  tainted 
with  the  itch  of  gaming  to  leave  off  play  in  such  a 
situation,  especially  when  he  is  likewise  heated  with 
liquor,  I  leave  to  the  gamesters  to  determine.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Booth  had  no  inclination  to  desist ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  eagerly  bent  on  playing 
on,  that  he  called  his  friend  out  of  the  room,  and 
asked  him  for  ten  pieces,  which  he  promised  punc- 
tually to  pay  the  next  morning. 

Trent  chid  him  for  using  so  much  formality  on 
the  occasion.  "  You  know,"  said  he,  "  dear  Booth, 
you  may  have  what  money  you  please  of  me.  Here 
is  a  twenty-pound  note  at  your  service  ;  and,  if  you 
want  five  times  the  sum,  it  is  at  your  service.  We 
will  never  let  these  fellows  go  away  with  our  money 
in  this  manner;  for  we  have  so  much  the  advan- 
tage, that  if  the  knowing  ones  were  here  they 
would  lay  odds  of  our  side." 

But  if  this  was  really  Mr.  Trent's  opinion,  he  was 
very  much  mistaken  ;  for  the  other  two  honourable 
gentlemen  were  not  only  greater  masters  of  the 
game,  and  somewhat  soberer  than  poor  Booth,  hav- 
ing, with  all  the  art  in  their  power,  evaded  the 
bottle,  but  they  had,  moreover,  another  small  ad- 
vantage over  their  adversaries,  both  of  them,  by 
means  of  some  certain  private  signs,  previously 
agreed  upon  between  them,  being  always  acquainted 
with  the  principal  cards  in  each  other's  hands.  It 
cannot  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  Fortune  was  on 
their  side  ;  for,  however  she  may  be  reported  to  fa- 
vour fools,  she  never,  I  believe,  shows  them  any 
countenance  when  they  engage  in  play  with  knaves. 

The  more  Booth  lost,  the  deeper  he  made  his 
bets ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  about 
two  in  the  morning,  besides  the  loss  of  his  own 
money,  he  was  fifty  pounds  indebted  to  Trent:  a 
sum  indeed,  which  he  would  not  have  borrowed, 
had  not  the  other,  like  a  very  generous  friend, 
pushed  it  upon  him. 

Trent's  pockets  became  at  last  dry  by  means  of 
these  loans.  His  own  loss,  indeed,  was  trifling ;  for 
the  stakes  of  the  games  were  no  higher  than  crowns, 
and  betting  (as  it  is  called)  was  that  to  which  Booth 
owed  his  ruin.  The  gentlemen,  therefore,  pretty 
well  knowing  Booth's  circumstances,  and  being 
kindly  unwilling  to  win  more  of  a  man  than  he  was 
worth,  declined  playing  any  longer,  nor  did  Booth 
once  ask  them  to  persist,  for  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
debt  which  he  had  already  contracted  to  Trent,  and 
very  far  from  desiring  to  increase  it. 

The  company  then  separated.  The  two  victors 
and  Trent  went  off  in  their  chairs  to  their  several 
houses  near  Grosvenor-square,  and  poor  Booth,  in 
a  melancholy  mood,  walked  home  to  his  lodgings. 
He  was,  indeed,  in  such  a  fit  of  despair,  that  it  more 
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than  once  came  into  his  head  to  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  heing. 

But  before  we  introduce  him  to  Amelia  we  must 
do  her  the  justice  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  she 
spent  this  unhappy  evening.  It  was  about  seven 
when  Booth  left  he'r  to  walk  in  the  Park  ;  from  this 
time  till  past  eight  she  was  employed  with  her  chil- 
dren, in  playing  with  them,  in  giving  them  their 
supper,  and  in  putting  them  to  bed. 

When  these  offices  were  performed  she  employed 
herself  another  hour  in  cooking  up  a  little  supper 
for  her  husband,  this  being,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  his  favourite  meal,  as  indeed  it  was  her's ; 
and,  in  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  manner,  they 
generally  passed  their  time  at  this  season,  though 
their  fare  was  very  seldom  of  the  sumptuous  kind. 

It  now  grew  dark,  and  her  hashed  mutton  was 
ready  for  the  table,  but  no  Booth  appeared.  Having 
waited  therefore  for  him  a  full  hour,  she  gave  him 
over  for  that  evening;  nor  was  she  much  alarmed 
at  his  absence,  as  she  knew  he  was  in  a  night  or  two 
to  be  at  the  tavern  with  some  brother-officers  ;  she 
concluded  therefore  that  they  had  met  in  the  park, 
and  had  agreed  to  spend  this  evening  together. 

At  ten  then  she  sat  down  to  supper  by  herself, 
for  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  then  abroad.  And  here  we 
cannot  help  relating  a  little  incident,  however  trivial 
it  may  appear  to  some.  Having  sat  some  time  alone, 
reflecting  on  their  distressed  situation,  her  spirits 
grew  very  low ;  and  she  was  once  or  twice  going  to 
ring  the  bell  to  send  her  maid  for  half-a-pint  of 
white  wine,  but  checked  her  inclination  in  order  to 
save  the  little  sum  of  sixpence,  which  she  did  the 
more  resolutely  as  she  had  before  refused  to  gratify 
her  children  with  tarts  for  their  supper  from  the 
same  motive.  And  this  self-denial  she  was  very 
probably  practising  to  save  sixpence,  while  her  hus- 
band was  paying  a  debt  of  several  guineas  incurred 
by  the  ace  of  trumps  being  in  the  hands  of  his 
adversary. 

Instead  therefore  of  this  cordial  she  took  up  one 
of  the  excellent  Farquhar's  comedies,  and  read  it 
half  through ;  when,  the  clock  striking  twelve,  sha 
retired  to  bed,  leaving  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  her 
master.  She  would,  indeed,  have  much  more 
willingly  sat  up  herself,  but  the  delicacy  of  her 
own  mind  assured  her  that  Booth  would  not  thank 
her  for  the  compliment.  This  is,  indeed,  a  method 
which  some  wives  take  of  upbraiding  their  husbands 
for  staying  abroad  till  too  late  an  hour,  and  of  en- 
gaging them,  through  tenderness  and  good  nature, 
never  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends  too  long 
when  they  must  do  this  at  the  expense  of  their  wives' 
rest. 

To  bed  then  she  went,  but  not  to  sleep.  Thrice 
indeed  she  told  the  dismal  clock,  and  as  often 
heard  the  more  dismal  watchman,  till  her  miserable 
husband  found  his  way  home,  and  stole  silently  like 
a  thief  to  bed  to  her ;  at  which  time,  pretending 
then  first  to  awake,  she  threw  her  snowy  arms 
around  him ;  though,  perhaps,  the  more  witty  pro- 
perty of  snow,  according  to  Addison,  that  is  to  say 
its  coldness,  rather  belonged  to  the  poor  captain. 

CHAPTER  TI. 
Read,  gamester,  and  observe. 

BOOTH  could  not  so  well  disguise  the  agitations  of 
his  mind  from  Amelia  but  that  she  perceived  suf- 
ficient symptoms  to  assure  her  that  some  misfortune 
had  befallen  him.  This  made  her  in  her  turn  so 
uneasy  that  Booth  took  notice  of  it,  and  after  break- 
fust  said,  "  Sure,  my  dear  Emily,  something  hath 
fallen  out  to  vex  you." 


Amelia,  looking  tenderly  at  him,  answered,  "  In- 
deed, my  dear,  you  are  in  the  right ;  I  am  indeed 
extremely  vexed."  "For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  he, 
"  what  is  it !"  "  Xay,  my  love,"  cries  she,  "  that 
you  must  answer  yourself.  Whatever  it  is  which 
hath  given  you  all  that  disturbance  that  you  in  vain 
endeavour  to  conceal  from  me,  this  it  is  which  causes 
all  my  affliction." 

"  You  guess  truly,  my  sweet,"  replied  Booth;  "I 
am  indeed  afflicted,  and  I  will  not,  nay  I  cannot, 
conceal  the  truth  from  you.  I  have  undone  myself, 
Amelia." 

"  What  have  you  done,  child  !"  said  she,  in  some 
consternation ;  "  pray,  tell  me." 

"  I  have  lost  my  money  at  play,"  answered  he. 

"  Pugh  I"  said  she,  recovering  herself, — "what 
signifies  the  trifle  you  had  in  your  pocket  1  Resolve 
never  to  play  again,  and  let  it  give  you  no  farther 
vexation;  I  warrant  you,  we  will  contrive  some 
method  to  repair  such  a  loss." 

"  Thou  heavenly  angel !  thou  comfort  of  my  soul !" 
cried  Booth,  tenderly  embracing  her ;  then  starting 
a  little  from  her  arms,  and  looking  with  eager  fond- 
ness in  her  eyes,  he  said,  "  Let  me  survey  thee ;  art 
thou  really  human,  or  art  thou  not  rather  an  angel 
in  a  human  form!  O,  no,"  cried  he,  flying  again 
into  her  arms,  "  thou  art  my  dearest  woman,  my 
best,  my  beloved  wife ! " 

Amelia,  having  returned  all  his  caresses  with 
equal  kindness,  told  him  she  had  near  eleven 
guineas  in  her  purse,  and  asked  how  much  she 
should  fetch  him.  "  I  would  not  advise  you,  Billv, 
to  carry  too  much  in  your  pocket,  for  fear"  it  should 
be  a  temptation  to  you  to  return  to  gaming,  in  order 
to  retrieve  your  past  losses.  Let  me  beg  you,  on  all 
accounts,  never  to  think  more,  if  possible,  on  the 
trifle  you  have  lost,  any  more  than  if  you  had  never 
possessed  it." 

Booth  promised  her  faithfully  he  never  would, 
and  refused  to  take  any  of  the  "money.  He  then 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  cried — "You  sav,  my 
dear,  you  have  eleven  guineas ;  you  have  a  diamond 
ring,  likewise,  which  was  your  grandmother's — I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  worth  twenty  pounds  ;  and  your  own 
and  the  child's  watch  are  worth  as  much  more." 

"  I  believe  they  would  sell  for  as  much,"  cried 
Amelia ;  "  for  a  pawnbroker  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's 
acquaintance  offered  to  lend  me  thirty-five  pounds 
upon  them  when  you  was  in  your  last  distress. 
But  why  are  you  computing  their  value  now?" 

"  I  was  only  considering,"  answered  he,  "  how 
much  we  could  raise  in  any  case  of  exigency." 

"  I  have  computed  it  myself,"  said  she ;"  "  and  I 
believe  all  we  have  in  the  world,  besides  our  bare 
necessary  apparel,  would  produce  about  sixty  pounds : 
and  suppose,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  while  we  have 
that  little  sum,  we  should  think  of  employing  it  some 
way  or  other,  to  procure  some  small  subsistence  for 
ourselves  and  our  family.  As  for  your  dependence 
on  the  colonel's  friendship,  it  is  all  vain,  I  am  afraid, 
and  fallacious.  Nor  do  I  see  any  hopes  vou  have 
from  any  other  quarter,  of  providing  for  yourself 
again  in  the  army.  And  though  the  sum  which  is 
now  in  your  power  is  very  small,  yet  we  may  pos- 
sibly contrive  with  it  to  put  ourselves  into  some 
mean  way  of  livelihood.  I  have  a  heart,  my  Billy, 
which  is  capable  of  undergoing  anything  for  your 
sake ;  and  I  hope  my  hands  are  as  able  to  work  as 
those  which  have  been  more  inured  to  it.  But  think 
my  dear,  think  what  must  be  our  wretched  condil 
tion,  when  the  very  little  we  now  have  is  all  moul- 
dered away,  as  it  will  soon  OP  in  this  town." 

When  poor  Booth  heard  this,  and  reflected  that 
the  time  which  Amelia  foresaw  was  already  arrived, 
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(for  that  he  had  already  lost  every  farthing  they  were 
worth,)  it  touched  him  to  the  quick  ;  he  turned  pale, 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  cried  out,  "  Damnation !  this 
is  too  much  to  bear." 

Amelia  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation 
by  this  behaviour  ;  and,  with  great  terror  in  her 
countenance,  cried  out,  "  Good  Heavens !  my  dear 
love,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  agony  V 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,"  cried  he,  "  unless  you 
would  drive  me  to  madness." 

"  My  Billy !  my  love !"  said  she,  "  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this  1 — I  beg  you  will  deal  openly 
with  me,  and  tell  me  all  your  griefs." 

"  Have  you  dealt  fairly  with  me,  Amelia  1"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  surely,"  said  she  ;  "  Heaven  is  my  witness 
how  fairly." 

"  Nay,  do  not  call  Heaven,"  cried  he,  "  to  wit- 
ness a  falsehood.  You  have  not  dealt  openly  with  me, 
Amelia.  You  have  concealed  secrets  from  me  ;  se- 
crets which  I  ought  to  have  known,  and  which,  if 
I  had  known,  it  had  been  better  for  us  both." 

"  You  astonish  me  as  much  as  you  shock  me," 
cried  she.  "  What  falsehood,  what  treachery  have  I 
been  guilty  of?" 

"  You  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  that  I  can  have  no  re- 
liance on  James  ;  why  did  not  you  tell  me  so  before  V' 

"  I  call  Heaven  again,"  said  she,  "  to  witness ; 
nay,  I  appeal  to  yourself  for  the  truth  of  it ;  I  have 
often  told  you  so.  I  have  told  you  I  disliked  the 
man,  notwithstanding  the  many  favours  he  had  done 
you.  I  desired  you  not  to  have  too  absolute  a  re- 
liance upon  him.  I  own  I  had  once  an  extreme  good 
opinion  of  him,  but  I  changed  it,  and  I  acquainted 
you  that  I  had  so —  " 

"  But  not,"  cries  he,  "  with  the  reasons  why  you 
had  changed  it." 

"  I  was  really  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  of  go- 
ing too  far.  I  knew  the  obligations  you  had  to  him ; 
and  if  I  suspected  that  he  acted  rather  from  vanity 
than  true  friendship — " 

"Vanity!"  cries  he;  "  take  care,  Amelia:  you 
know  his  motive  to  be  much  worse  than  vanity — a 
motive  which,  if  he  had  piled  obligations  on  me  till 
they  had  reached  the  skies,  would  tumble  all  down 
to  hell.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  it  longer — I  know 
all — your  confidant  hath  told  me  all." 

'*  Nay,  then,"  cries  she,  "  on  my  knees  I  entreat 
you  to  be  pacified,  and  hear  me  out.  It  was,  my 
dear,  for  you,  my  dread  of  your  jealous  honour,  and 
the  fatal  consequences." 

"Is  not  Amelia,  then,"  cried  he,  "  equally  jealous 
of  my  honour  1  Would  she,  from  a  weak  tenderness 
for  my  person,  go  privately  about  to  betray,  to  under- 
mine the  most  invaluable  treasure  of  my  soull 
Would  she  have  me  pointed  at  as  the  credulous  dupe, 
the  easy  fool,  the  tame,  the  kind  cuckold  of  a  rascal, 
with  whom  I  conversed  as  a  friend!" 

"Indeed  you  injure  me,"  said  Amelia.  "  Heaven 
forbid  I  should  have  the  trial !  but  I  think  I  could 
sacrifice  all  I  hold  most  dear  to  preserve  your  ho- 
nour. I  think  I  have  shown  I  can.  But  I  will  — 
when  you  are  cool,  I  will — satisfy  you  1  have  done 
nothing  you  ought  to  blame." 

"  I  am  cool  then,"  cries  he ;  "I  will  with  the 
greatest  coolness  hear  you. —  But  do  not  think, 
Amelia,  I  have  the  least  jealousy,  the  least  suspicion, 
the  least  doubt  of  your  honour.  It  is  your  want  of 
confidence  in  me  alone  which  I  blame." 

"  When  you  are  calm,"  cried  she,  "  I  will  speak, 
and  not  before." 

He  assured  her  he  was  calm  ;  and  then  she  said, 

You  have  justified  my  conduct  by  your  present 
passion,  in  concealing  from  you  my  suspicions ;  for 
they  were  no  more,  nay  it  is  possible  they  were  unjust ; 


for  since  the  doctor,  in  betraying  the  secret  to  you, 
hath  so  far  falsified  my  opinion  of  him,  why  may  I 
not  be  as  well  deceived  in  my  opinion  of  the  colo- 
nel, since  it  was  only  formed  on  some  particulars 
in  his  behaviour  which  I  disliked  ?  for,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, he  never  spoke  a  word  to  me,  nor  hath  ever 
been  guilty  of  any  direct  action,  which  I  could  blame." 
She  then  went  on,  and  related  most  of  the  circum- 
stances which  she  had  mentioned  to  the  doctor, 
omitting  one  or  two  of  the  strongest,  and  giving  such 
a  turn  to  the  rest,  that,  if  Booth  had  not  had  some 
of  Othello's  blood  in  him,  his  wife  would  have  almost 
appeared  a  prude  in  his  eyes.  Even  he,  however, 
was  pretty  well  pacified  by  this  narrative,  and  said 
he  was  glad  to  find  a  possibility  of  the  colonel's  in- 
nocence ;  but  that  he  greatly  commended  the  pru- 
dence of  his  wife,  and  only  wished  she  would  for  the 
future  make  him  her  only  confidant. 

Amelia,  upon  that,  expressed  some  bitterness 
against  the  doctor  for  breaking  his  trust ;  when 
Booth,  in  his  excuse,  related  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  letter,  and  plainly  convinced  her  that  the 
secret  had  dropped  by  mere  accident  from  the  mouth 
of  the  doctor. 

Thus  the  husband  and  wife  became  again  recon- 
ciled, and  poor  Amelia  generously  forgave  a  passion 
of  which  the  sagacious  reader  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  real  cause  than  was  that  unhappy  lady. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  Booth  receives  a  visit  from  captain  Trent. 
WHEN  Booth  grew  perfectly  cool,  and  began  to  re- 
flect that  he  had  broken  his  word  to  the  doctor,  in 
having  made  the  discovery  to  his  wife  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  that  thought  gave  him 
great  uneasiness  ;  and  now,  to  comfort  him,  captain 
Trent  came  to  make  him  a  visit. 

This  was,  indeed,  almost  the  last  man  in  the  world 
whose  company  he  wished  for  ;  for  he  was  the  only 
man  he  was  ashamed  to  see,  for  a  reason  well  known 
to  gamesters  ;  among  whom,  the  most  dishonourable 
of  all  things  is  not  to  pay  a  debt,  contracted  at  the 
gaming-table,  the  next  day,  or  the  next  time  at  least 
that  you  see  the  party. 

Booth  made  no  doubt  but  that  Trent  was  come 
on  purpose  to  receive  this  debt  ;  the  latter  had  been 
therefore  scarce  a  minute  in  the  room  before  Booth 
began,  in  an  awkward  manner,  to  apologise  ;  but 
Trent  immediately  stopped  his  mouth,  and  said,  "  I 
do  not  want  the  money,  Mr.  Booth,  and  you  may 
pay  it  me  whenever  you  are  able  ;  and,  if  you  are 
never  able,  I  assure  you  I  will  never  ask  you  for  it." 

This  generosity  raised  such  a  tempest  of  gratitude 
in  Booth  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  that 
the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  find  any  utterance  for  those  senti- 
ments with  which  his  mind  overflowed  ;  but,  when 
he  began  to  express  his  thankfulness,  Trent  imme- 
diately stopped  him,  and  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  their 
discourse. 

Mrs.  Trent  had  been  to  visit  Mrs.  Booth  011  the 
masquerade  evening,  which  visit  Mrs.  Booth  had 
not  yet  returned.  Indeed,  this  was  only  the 
second  day  since  she  had  received  it.  Trent  there- 
fore now  told  his  friend  that  he  should  take  it 
oxtremely  kind  if  he  and  his  lady  would  waive  all 
ceremony,  and  sup  at  their  house  the  next  evening. 
Booth  hesitated  a  moment,  but  presently  said,  "  I 
am  pretty  certain  my  wife  is  not  engaged,  and  I  will 
undertake  for  her.  I  am  sure  she  will  not  refuse 
anything  Mr.  Trent  can  ask."  And  soon  after 
Trent  took  Booth  with  him  to  walk  in  the  Park. 

There  were  few  greater  lovers  of  a  bottle  than. 
Trent ;  he  soon  proposed  therefore  to  adjourn  to 
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the  King's  Arms  tavern,  where  Booth,  thoua-h  much 
against  his  inclination,  accompanied  him.  But 
Trent  was  very  importunate,  and  Booth  did  not 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  refuse  such  a  request  to 
a  man  from  whom  he  had  so  lately  received  such 
obligations. 

When  they  came  to  the  tavern,  however,  Booth 
recollected  the  omission  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
night  before.  He  wrote  a  short  note  therefore  to  his 
wife,  acquainting  her  that  he  should  not  come 
home  to  supper ;  but  comforted  her  with  a  faithful 
promise  that  he  would  on  no  account  engage  him- 
self in  gaming. 

The  first  bottle  passed  in  ordinary  conversation ; 
but,  when  they  had  tapped  the  second,  Booth,  on 
some  hints  which  Trent  gave  him,  very  fairly  laid 
open  to  him  his  whole  circumstances,  and  declared 
he  almost  despaired  of  mending  them.  "  My  chief 
relief,"  said  he,  "  was  in  the  interest  of  colonel 
James  ;  but  I  have  given  up  those  hopes." 

•'  And  very  wisely  too,"  said  Trent.  "  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  colonel's  good  will.  Very  likely  he 
may  be  your  sincere  friend ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  hath  the  interest  he  pretends  to.  He  hath  had 
too  many  favours  in  his  own  family  to  ask  any 
more  yet  a  while.  But  I  am  mistaken  if  you  have 
not  a  much  more  powerful  friend  than  the  colonel ; 
one  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  serve  you.  I 
dined  at  his  table  within  these  two  days,  and  I 
never  heard  kinder  nor  warmer  expressions  from 
the  mouth  of  man  than  he  made  use  of  towards 
you.  I  make  no  doubt  you  know  whom  I  mean." 

••  Upon  my  honour  I  do  not,"  answered  Booth  ; 
"  nor  did  I  guess  that  I  had  such  a  friend  in  the 
word  as  you  mention." 

"  I  am  glad  then,"  cries  Trent,  "  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you  of  it."  He  then  named 
the  noble  peer  who  hath  been  already  so/  often 
mentioned  in  this  history." 

Booth  turned  pale  and  started  at  his  name.  "  I 
forgive  you,  my  dear  Trent,"  cries  Booth,  "for 
mentioning  his  name  to  me,  as  you  are  a  stranger  to 
what  hath  passed  between  us." 

••  Nay,  I  know  nothing  that  hath  passed  between 
you,"  answered  Trent.  "  I  am  sure,  if  there  is  any 
quarrel  between  you  of  two  days'  standing,  all  is  for- 
given on  his  part." 

"  D — n  his  forgiveness !"  said  Booth.  "  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  blush  at  what  I  have  forgiven." 

"  You  surprise  me !"  cries  Trent.  "  Pray  what 
can  be  the  matter  1" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Trent,"  cries  Booth,  very 
gravely,  "  he  would  have  injured  me  in  the  tender- 
est  part.  I  know  not  how  to  tell  it  you ;  but  he 
would  have  dishonoured  me  with  my  wife." 

"  Sure,  you  are  not  in  earnest !"  answered  Trent ; 
"  but,  if  you  are,  you  will  pardon  me  for  thinking 
that  impossible." 

"  Indeed,"  cries -Booth,  "  I  have  so  good  an  opi- 
nion of  my  wife  as  to  believe  it  impossible  for  him 
to  succeed  ;  but  that  he  should  intend  me  the  favour 
you  will  not,  I  believe,  think  an  impossibility." 

"  Faith !  not  in  the  least,"  said  Trent.  "  Mrs. 
Booth  is  a  very  fine  woman  ;  and,  if  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  her  husband,  I  should  not  be  angry 
with  any  man  for  liking  her." 

"  But  you  would  be  angry,"  said  Booth,  "  with  a 
man,  who  should  make  use  of  stratagems  and  con- 
trivances to  seduce  her  virtue ;  especially  if  he  did 
this  under  the  colour  of  entertaining  the  highest 
friendship  for  yourself." 

'•  Xot  at  all,"  cries  Trent.  "  It  is  human  nature." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  cries  Booth ;  "  but  it  is  human 
nature  depraved,  stripped  of  all  its  worth,  and  love- 


liness, and  dignity,  and  degraded  down  to  a  level 
with  the  vilest  brutes." 

"  Look  ye,  Booth,"  cries  Trent,  "  I  would  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  think,  when  I  am  talking  to  you, 
I  talk  to  a  man  of  sense  and  to  an  inhabitant  of 
this  country,  not  to  one  who  dwells  in  a  lanl  of 
saints.  If  you  have  really  such  an  opinion  as  you 
express  of  this  noble  lord,  you  have  the  finest 
opportunity  of  making  a  complete  fool  and  bubble 
of  him  that  any  man  can  desire,  and  of  making 
your  own  fortune  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  say 
that  your  suspicions  are  groundless  ;  for,  of  all  men 
upon  earth  I  know,  my  lord  is  the  greatest  bubble 
to  women,  though  I  believe  he  hath  had  very  few. 
And  this  I  am  confident  of,  that  he  hath  not  the 
least  jealousy  of  these  suspicions.  Now,  therefore, 
if  you  will  act  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  I  will  under- 
take that  you  shall  make  your  fortune  without  the 
least  injury  to  the  chastity  of  Mrs.  Booth." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Booth. 

"  Xay,"  cries  Trent,  "  if  you  will  not  understand 
me,  I  have  done.  I  meant  only  your  service ;  and 
I  thought  I  had  known  you  belter." 

Booth  begged  him  to  explain  himself.  "  If  you 
can,"  said  he,  "  show  me  any  way  to  improve  such 
circumstances  as  I  have  opened  to  you,  you  may 
depend  on  it  I  shall  readily  embrace  it,  and  own 
my  obligations  to  you." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  man,"  cries  Trent. 
"  Why,  what  is  it  more  than  this  t  Carry  your 
suspicions  in  your  own  bosom.  Let  Mrs.  Booth, 
in  whose  virtue  I  am  sure  you  may  be  justly  confi- 
dent, go  to  the  public  places  ;  there  let  her  treat  my 
lord  with  common  civility  only  ;  I  am  sure  he  will 
bite.  And  thus,  without  suffering  him  to  gain  his 
purpose,  you  will  gain  yours.  I  know  several  who 
have  succeeded  with  him  in  this  manner." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  any  such  rascals.  I  do  assure 
you,  rather  than  I  would  act  such  a  part,  I  would 
submit  to  the  hardest  sentence  that  fortune  could 
pronounce  against  me." 

"  Do  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  Trent ;  "  I  have 
only  ventured  to  advise  you  as  a  friend.  But  do 
you  not  think  your  nicety  is  a  little  over-scrupu- 
lous 1" 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Booth  ;  "  but  I 
think  no  man  can  be  too  scrupulous  in  points  which 
concern  his  honour." 

•'  I  know  many  men  of  very  nice  honour,"  an- 
swered Trent,  "  who  have  gone  much  farther  ;  and 
no  man,  I  am  sure,  had  ever  a  better  excuse  for  it 
than  yourself.  You  will  forgive  me,  Booth,  since  what 
I  speak  proceeds  from  my  love  to  you  ;  nay,  indeed, 
by  mentioning  your  affairs  to  me,  which  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for,  you  have  given  me  a  right  to 
speak.  You  know  best  what  friends  you  have  to 
depend  upon  ;  but,  if  you  have  no  other  pretensions 
than  your  merit,  I  can  assure  you  you  would  (ail, 
if  it  was  possible  you  could  have  ten  times  more 
merit  than  you  have.  And,  if  you  love  your  wife, 
as  I  am  convinced  you  do,  what  must  be  your  con- 
dition in  seeing  her  want  the  necessaries  of  life  !" 

"  I  know  my  condition  is  very  hard,"  cries  Booth ; 
"  but  I  have  one  comfort  in  it,  which  I  will  never 
part  with,  and  that  is  innocence.  As  to  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  however,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
deprive  us  of  them ;  this,  I  am  sure  of,  no  one  can 
want  them  long." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cries  Trent,  "  I  did  not 
know  you  had  been  so  great  a  philosopher.  But, 
believe  me,  these  matters  look  much  less  terrible  at 
a  distance  than  when  they  are  actually  present.  You 
will  then  find,  I  am  afraid,  that  honour  hath  no 
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more  skill  in  cookery  than  Shakspeare  tells  us  it 
hath  in  surgery.  D — n  me  if  I  don't  wish  his  lord- 
ship loved  my  wife  as  well  as  he  doth  yours,  I  pro- 
mise you  I  would  trust  her  virtue  ;  and,  if  he  should 
get  the  better  of  it,  I  should  have  people  of  fashion 
enough  to  keep  me  in  countenance." 

Their  second  bottle  being  now  almost  out,  Booth, 
without  making  any  answer,  called  for  a  bill.  Trent 
pressed  very  much  the  drinking  another  bottle,  but 
Booth  absolutely  refused,  and  presently  afterwards 
they  parted,  not  extremely  well  satisfied  with  each 
other.  They  appeared,  indeed,  one  to  the  other,  in 
disadvantageous  lights  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Trent  concluded  Booth  to  be  a  very  silly  fellow, 
and  Booth  began  to  suspect  that  Trent  was  very 
little  better  than  a  scoundrel. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Contains  a  letter  and  other  matters. 

WE  will  now  return  to  Amelia ;  to  whom,  imme- 
diately upon  her  husband's  departure  to  walk  with 
Mr.  Trent,  a  porter  brought  the  following  letter, 
which  she  immediately  opened  and  read  : 

"  MADAM,— The  quick  despatch  which  I  have  given  to  your 
first  commands  will  I  hope  assure  you  of  the  diligence  with 
which  I  shall  always  obey  every  command  that  you  are  pleased 
to  honour  me  with.  I  have,  indeed,  in  this  trifling  atlair,  acted 
as  if  my  life  itself  had  been  at  stake ;  nay,  I  know  not  but  it 
nviy  be  so ;  for  this  insignificant  matter,  you  was  pleased  to 
tell  me,  would  oblige  the  charming  person  in  whose  power  is 
not  only  my  happiness,  but,  as  I  am  well  persuaded,  my  life 
too.  Let  me  reap  therefore  some  1  ittle  advantage  in  your  eyes, 
as  you  have  in  mine,  from  this  trifling  occasion  ;  for,  if  any- 
thing could  add  to  the  charms  of  which  you  are  mistress,  it 
would  be  perhaps  that  amiable  zeal  with  which  you  maintain 
the  cause  of  your  friend.  I  hope,  indeed,  she  will  be  my  friend 
and  advocate  with  the  most  lively  of  her  sex,  as  I  think  she 
hath  reason,  and  as  you  was  pleased  to  insinuate  she  had  been. 
Let  me  beseech  you,  madam,  let  not  that  dear  heart,  whose 
tenderness  is  so  inclined  to  compassionate  the  miseries  of  others, 
be  hardened  only  against  the  sufferings  which  itself  occasions. 
Let  not  that  man  alone  have  reason  to  think  you  cruel,  who, 
of  all  others,  would  do  the  most  to  procure  your  kindness. 
How  often  have  I  lived  over  in  my  reflections,  in  my  dreams, 
those  two  short  minutes  we  were  together  !  But,  al.-is  !  how 
faint  are  these  mimicries  of  the  imagination !  What  would 
I  not  give  to  purchase  the  reality  of  such  another  blessing  ' 
This,  madam,  is  in  your  power  to  bestow  on  the  man  who  hath 
uo  wish,  no  will,  no  fortune,  no  heart,  no  life,  but  what  are  at 

your  disposal.    Grant  me  only  the  favour  to  be  at  lady 's 

assembly.  You  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  indulging  me 
with  a  moment's  sight,  a  moment's  conversation  ;  I  will  ask 
no  more.  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  had  rather  die  than  offend 
it.  Could  I  have  seen  you  sometimes,  I  believe  the  fear  of 
offending  you  would  have  kept  my  love  for  ever  buried  in  my 
own  bosom  ;  but,  to  be  totally  excluded  even  from  the  sight  of 
what  my  soul  dotes  on  is  what  I  cannot  bear.  It  is  that  aloue 
which  hath  extorted  the  fatal  secret  from  me.  L'.-t  that  obtain 
your  forgiveness  fur  me.  I  need  not  sign  this  letter  otherwise 
than  with  that  impression  of  my  heart  which  I  hope  it  bears  ; 
and,  to  conclude  it  in  any  form,  no  language  hath  words  of 
devotion  strong  enough  to  tell  you  with  what  truth,  what  an- 
guish, what  zeal,  what  adoration  I  love  you." 

Amelia  had  just  strength  to  hold  out  to  the  end, 
when  her  trembling  grew  so  violent  that  she  dropped 
the  letter,  and  had  probably  dropped  herself,  had  not 
Mrs.  Atkinson  come  timely  in  to  support  her. 

«'  Good  Heavens!"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  madam  1" 

"  I  know  not  what  is  the  matter,"  cries  Amelia; 
"but  I  have  received  a  letter  at  last  from  that  infa- 
mous colonel." 

"  You  will  take  my  opinion  again  then,  I  hope, 
madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson.  "  But  don't  be  so 
affected ;  the  letter  cannot  eat  you  or  run  away 
with  you.  Here  it  lies,  I  see ;  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  read  it1?" 

"  Read  it  with  all  my  heart,"  cries  Amelia ;  "  and 
give  me  your  advice  how  to  act,  for  I  am  almost 
distracted." 

"  Heyday!"  says  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  here  is  a  piece 
of  parchment  too — what  is  that?"  In  truth,  this 


parchment  had  dropped  from  the  letter  when  Amelia 
first  opened  it ;  but  her  attention  was  so  fixed  by 
the  contents  of  the  letter  itself  that  she  had  never 
read  the  other.  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  now  opened  the 
parchment  first ;  and,  after  a  moment's  perusal,  the 
fire  flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  the  blood  flushed 
into  her  cheeks,  and  she  cried  out,  in  a  rapture,  "  It 
is  a  commission  for  my  husband !  upon  my  soul,  it 
is  a  commission  for  my  husband !"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  jump  about  the  room  in  a  kind  of 
frantic  fit  of  joy. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  1 "  cries 
Amelia,  under  the  highest  degree  of  astonishment. 

"  Do  not  I  tell  you,  my  dear  madam,"  cries  she, 
"  that  it  is  a  commission  for  my  husband  1  and  can 
you  wonder  at  my  being  overjoyed  at  what  I  know 
will  make  him  so  happy  1  And  now  it  is  all  out. 
The  letter  is  not  from  the  colonel,  but  from  that 
noble  lord  of  whom  I  have  told  you  so  much.  But, 
indeed,  madam,  I  have  some  pardons  to  ask  of  you. 
However,  I  know  your  goodness,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all." 

"  You  are  to  know  then,  madam,  that  I  had  not 
been  in  the  Opera-house  six  minutes  before  a  masque 
came  up,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  aside. 
I  gave  the  masque  my  hand  ;  and,  seeing  a  lady  at 
that  time  lay  hold  on  captain  Booth,  I  took  that  op- 
portunity of  slipping  away  from  him ;  for  though, 
by  the  help  of  the  squeaking  voice,  and  by  attempt- 
ing to  mimic  yours,  I  had  pretty  well  disguised  my 
own,  I  was  still  afraid,  if  I  had  much  conversation 
with  your  husband,  he  would  discover  me.  I 
walked  therefore  away  with  this  masque  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  farthest  room,  where  we  sat  down  in  a 
corner  together.  He  presently  discovered  to  me  that 
he  took  me  for  you,  and  I  soon  after  found  out  who 
he  was  ;  indeed,  so  far  from  attempting  to  disguise 
himself,  he  spoke  in  his  own  voice  and  in  his  own 
person.  He  now  began  to  make  very  violent  love 
to  me,  but  it  was  rather  in  the  style  of  a  great  man 
of  the  present  age  than  of  an  Arcadian  swain.  In 
short,  he  laid  his  whole  fortune  at  my  feet,  and  bade 
me  make  whatever  terms  I  pleased,  either  for  myself 
or  for  others.  By  others,  I  suppose  he  meant  your 
husband.  This,  however,  put  a  thought  into  my 
head  of  turning  the  present  occasion  to  advantage. 
I  told  him  there  were  two  kinds  of  persons,  the  fal- 
laciousness of  whose  promises  had  become  proverbial 
in  the  world.  These  were  lovers,  and  great  men. 
What  reliance,  then,  could  I  have  on  the  promise 
of  one  who  united  in  himself  both  those  characters  1 
That  I  had  seen  a  melancholy  instance,  in  a  very 
worthy  woman  of  my  acquaintance  (meaning  myself, 
madam),  of  his  want  of  generosity.  I  said  I  knew 
the  obligations  that  he  had  to  this  woman,  and  the 
injuries  he  had  done  her,  all  which  I  Avas  convinced 
she  forgave,  for  that  she  had  said  the  handsomest 
things  in  the  world  of  him  to  me.  He  answered 
that  he  thought  he  had  not  been  deficient  in  gene- 
rosity to  this  lady  (for  I  explained  to  him  whom  I 
meant)  ;  but  that  indeed,  if  she  had  spoke  well  of 
him  to  me  (meaning  yourself,  madam),  he  would 
not  fail  to  reward  her  for  such  an  obligation.  I 
then  told  him  she  had  married  a  very  deserving 
man,  who  had  served  long  in  the  army  abroad  as  P. 
private  man,  and  who  was  a  Serjeant  in  the  guards  ; 
that  I  knew  it  was  so  very  easy  for  him  to  get  him 
a  commission,  that  I  should  not  think  he  had  any 
honour  or  goodness  in  the  world  if  he  neglected  it. 
I  declared  this  step  must  be  a  preliminary  to  any 
good  opinion  he  must  ever  hope  for  of  mine.  I 
then  professed  the  greatest  friendship  to  that  lady 
(in  which  I  am  convinced  you  will  think  me  se- 
rious), and  assured  him  he  would  give  me  one  of 
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the  highest  pleasures  in  letting  me  be  the  instrument 
of  doing  her  such  a  service.  He  promised  me  in  a 
moment  to  do  what  you  see,  madam,  he  hath  since 
done.  And  to  you  I  shall  always  think  myself  in- 
debted for  it." 

"  I  know  not  how  you  are  indebted  to  me,"  cries 
Amelia.  "  Indeed,  I  am  very  glad  of  any  good  for- 
tune that  can  attend  poor  Atkinson,  but  I  wish  it 
had  been  obtained  some  other  way.  Good  Hea- 
vens !  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  i  "What 
must  this  lord  think  of  me  for  listening  to  his  men- 
tion of  love  1  nay,  for  making  any  terms  with  him  1 
for  what  must  he  suppose  those  terms  mean  !  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Atkinson,  you  carried  it  a  great  deal  too 
far.  No  wonder  he  had  the  assurance  to  write  to 
me  in  the  manner  he  hath  done.  It  is  too  plain 
what  he  conceives  of  me,  and  who  knows  what  he 
may  say  to  others  1  You  may  have  blown  up  my 
reputation  by  your  behaviour." 

"  How  is  that  possible  1"  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
"  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  clear  up  all  matters  1  If 
you  will  but  give  me  leave  to  make  an  appointment 
in  your  name  I  will  meet  him  myself,  and  declare 
the  whole  secret  to  him." 

"I  will  consent  to  no  such  appointment,"  cries 
Amelia.  "  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  ever  consented 
to  practice  any  deceit.  I  plainly  see  the  truth  of 
what  Dr.  Harrison  hath  often  told  me,  that,  if  one 
steps  ever  so  little  out  of  the  ways  of  virtue  and  in- 
nocence, we  know  not  how  we  may  slide,  for  all  the 
ways  of  vice  are  a  slippery  descent." 

"  That  sentiment,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  is 
much  older  than  Dr.  Harrison.  Omne  ritium  in 
proclivi  est." 

"  However  new  or  old  it  is,  I  find  it  is  true," 
cries  Amelia — "  But,  pray,  tell  me  all,  though  I 
tremble  to  hear  it." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
"  you  are  terrified  at  nothing — indeed,  indeed,  you 
are  too  great  a  prude." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  prudery," 
answered  Amelia.  "  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of 
the  strictest  regard  to  decency,  to  reputation,  and 
to  that  honour  in  which  the  dearest  of  all  human 
creatures  hath  his  share.  But,  pray,  give  me  the 
letter,  there  is  an  expression  in  it  which  alarmed  me 
when  I  read  it.  Pray,  what  doth  he  mean  by  his 
two  short  minutes,  and  by  purchasing  the  reality  of 
such  another  blessing  1" 

"  Indeed,  I  know  not  what  he  means  by  two  mi- 
nutes," cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "unless  he  callsxtwo 
hours  so  ;  for  we  were  not  together  much  less.  And 
as  for  any  blessing  he  had,  I  am  a  stranger  to  it. 
Sure,  I  hope  you  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  than 
to  think  I  granted  him  the  last  favour." 

"  I  don't  know  what  favours  you'  granted  him, 
madam,"  answered  Amelia,  peevishly,  "  but  I  am 
sorry  you  granted  him  any  in  my  name." 

"Upon  my  word,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "you 
use  me  unkindly,  and  it  is  an  iisage  I  did  not  ex- 
pect at  your  hands,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  deserved 
it.  I  am  sure  I  went  to  the  masquerade  with  no 
other  view  than  to  oblige  you,  nor  did  I  say  or  do 
anything  there  which  any  woman  who  is  not  the 
most  confounded  prude  upon  earth  would  have 
started  at  on  a  much  less  occasion  than  what  in- 
duced me.  "Well,  I  declare  upon  my  soul  then, 
that,  if  I  was  a  man,  rather  than  be  married  to  a 
woman  who  makes  such  a  fuss  with  her  virtue,  I 
would  wish  my  wife  was  without  such  a  trouble- 
some companion." 

"  Very  possibly,  madam,  these  may  be  your  sen- 
timents," cries  Amelia,  "  and  I  hope  they  are  the 
sentiments  of  your  husband." 


"  I  desire,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  you 
would  not  reflect  on  my  husband.  He  is  as  worthy 
a  man  and  as  brave  a  man  as  yours ;  yes,  madam, 
and  he  is  now  as  much  a  captain." 

She  spoke  these  words  with  so  loud  a  voice,  that 
Atkinson,  who  was  accidentally  going  up  stairs, 
heard  them  ;  and,  being  surprised  at  the  angry  tone 
of  his  wife's  voice,  he  entered  the  room,  and,  with  a 
look  of  much  astonishment,  begged  to  know  what 
was  the  matter. 

"  The  matter,  my  dear,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson  "  is, 
that  I  have  got  a  commission  for  you,  and  your  good, 
old  friend  here  is  angry  with  me  for  getting  it." 

"  I  have  not  spirits  enow,"  cries  Amelia,  "  to 
answer  you  as  you  deserve  ;  and,  if  I  had,  you  are 
below  my  anger." 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Booth,"  answered  the 
other,  "whence  this  great  superiority  over  me  is 
derived  ;  but,  if  your  virtue  gives  it  you,  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  madam,  that  I  despise  a  prude 
as  much  as  you  can  do  a ." 

"  Though  you  have  several  times,"  cries  Amelia, 
"  insulted  me  with  that  word,  I  scorn  to  give  you  any 
ill  language  in  return.  If  you  deserve  any  bad  ap- 
pellation, you  know  it,  without  my  telling  it  you." 

Poor  Atkinson,  who  was  more  frightened  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  did  all  he  could  to  pro- 
cure peace.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  to  his  wife,  and 
begged  her  to  compose  herself;  for  indeed  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a  most  furious  rage. 

While  he  was  in  this  posture  Booth,  who  had 
knocked  so  gently  at  the  door,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
his  wife,  that  he  had  not  been  heard  in  the  tempest, 
came  into  the  room.  The  moment  Amelia  saw  him, 
the  tears  which  had  been  gathering  for  some  time, 
burst  in  a  torrent  from  her  eyes,  which,  however, 
she  endeavoured  to  conceal  with  her  handkerchief. 
The  entry  of  Booth  turned  all  in  an  instant  into  a 
silent  picture,  in  which  the  first  figure  which 
struck  the  eyes  of  the  captain  was  the  Serjeant  on  his 
knees  to  his  wife. 

Booth  immediately  cried,  "  What's  the  meaning 
of  this  1"  but  received  no  answer.  He  then  cast  his 
eyes  towards  Amelia,  and,  plainly  discerning  her 
condition,  he  ran  to  her,  and  in  a  very  tender 
phrase  begged  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  To 
which  she  answered,  "Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing  of 
any  consequence."  He  replied  that  he  would 
know,  and  then  turned  to  Atkinson,  and  asked  the 
same  question. 

Atkinson  answered,  "  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I 
know  nothing  of  it.  Something  hath  passed  be- 
tween madam  and  my  wife ;  but  what  it  is  I  know 
no  more  than  your  honour." 

"  Your  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  hath  used 
me  cruelly  ill,  Mr.  Booth.  If  you  must  be  satisfied, 
that  is  the  whole  matter." 

Booth  rapped  out  a  great  oath,  and  cried,  "  It  is 
impossible ;  my  wife  is  not  capable  of  using  any  one 
ill." 

Amelia  then  cast  herself  upon  her  knees  to  her 
husband,  and  cried,  "For  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
throw  yourself  into  a  passion — some  few  words 
have  passed — perhaps  I  may  be  in  the  wrong," 

"  Damnation  seize  me  if  I  think  so  !"  cries  Booth. 
"  And  I  wish  whoever  hath  drawn  these  tears  from 
your  eyes  may  pay  it  with  as  many  drops  of  their 
heart's  blood." 

"  You  see,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  you 
have  your  bully  to  take  your  part ;  so  I  suppose  you 
will  use  your  triumph." 

Amelia  made  no  answer,  but  still  kept  hold  of 
Booth,  who,  in  a  violent  rage,  cried  out,  "  My 
Amelia  triumph  over  such  a  wretch  as  thee ! — What 
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can  lead  thy  insolence  to  such  presumption  1  Ser- 
jeant, I  desire  you'll  take  that  monster  out  of  the 
rocm,  or  I  cannot  answer  for  myself." 

The  Serjeant  was  beginning  to  beg  his  wife  to  re- 
tire (for  he  perceived  very  plainly  that  she  had,  a: 
the  phrase  is,  taken  a  sip  too  much  that  evening] 
when,  with  a  rage  little  short  of  madness,  she  cried 
out,  "And  do  you  tamely  see  me  insulted  in  such 
a  manner,  now  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  upon 
a  footing  with  him  1" 

"  It  is  lucky  for  us  all,  perhaps,"  answered  Booth, 
"  that  he  is  not  my  equal." 

"You  lie,  sirrah,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson ;  "he  is 
every  way  your  equal ;  he  is  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
yourself,  and  as  much  an  officer.  No,  I  retract 
what  I  say ;  he  hath  not  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
nor  of  a  man  neither,  or  he  would  not  bear  to  see  his 
wife  insulted." 

"Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear,"  cries  the  Serjeant, 
"  to  go  with  me  and  compose  yourself." 

"  Go  with  thee,  thou  wretch  !"  cries  she,  looking 
with  the  utmost  disdain  upon  him :  "  no,  nor  ever 
speak  to  thee  more."  At  which  words  she  burst  out 
of  the  room,  and  the  Serjeant,  without  saying  a 
word,  followed  her. 

A  very  tender  and  pathetic  scene  now  passed  be- 
tween Booth  and  his  wife,  in  which,  when  she  was 
a  little  composed,  she  related  to  him  the  whole 
story.  For,  besides  that  it  was  not  possible  for  her 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  quarrel  which  he  had 
seen,  Booth  was  now  possessed  of  the  letter  that 
lay  on  the  floor. 

Amelia,  having  emptied  her  mind  to  her  husband, 
and  obtained  his  faithful  promise  that  he  would  not 
resent  the  affair  to  my  lord,  was  pretty  well  com- 
posed, and  began  to  relent  a  little  towards  Mrs.  At- 
kinson ;  but  Booth  was  so  highly  incensed  with  her, 
that  he  declared  he  would  leave  her  house  the  next 
morning ;  which  they  both  accordingly  did,  and  im- 
mediately accommodated  themselves  with  convenient 
apartments  within  a  few  doors  of  their  friend  the 
doctor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  some  things  worthy  observation. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  the   exchange   of  his  lodgings, 
Booth  did.  not  forget  to  send  an  excuse  to  Mr.  Trent, 
of  whose  conversation  he  had  taken  a  full  surfeit  the 
preceding  evening. 

That  day  in  his  walks  Booth  met  with  an  old 
brother-officer,  who  had  served  with  him  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  was  on  half-pay  as  well  as  himself.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  had  the  fortune  of  being  broke  with  his 
regiment,  as  was  Booth,  but  had  gone  out,  as  they 
call  it,  on  half-pay  as  a  lieutenant,  a  rank  to  which 
he  had  risen  in  five-and-thirty  years. 

This  honest  gentleman,  after  some  discourse  with 
Booth,  desired  him  to  lend  him  half-a-crown,  which 
he  assured  him  he  would  faithfully  pay  the  next  day, 
when  he  was  to  receive  some  money  for  his  sister. 
The  sister  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  that  had  been 
killed  in  the  sea-service ;  and  she  and  her  brother 
lived  together,  on  their  joint  stock,  out  of  which 
they  maintained  likewise  an  old  mother  and  two 
of  the  sister's  children,  the  eldest  of  which  was  about 
nine  years  old.  "You  must  know,"  said  the  old 
lieutenant,  "  I  have  been  disappointed  this  morning 
by  an  old  scoundrel,  who  wanted  fifteen  per  cent, 
for  advancing  my  sister's  pension ;  but  I  have  now 
got  an  honest  fellow  who  hath  promised  it  me  to- 
morrow at  ten  per  cent." 

"  And  enough  too,  of  all  conscience,"  cries  Booth. 

"Why,  indeed,  I  think  so  too,"  answered  the 
other ;  "  considering  it  is  sure  to  be  paid  one  time 


or  other.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  a  little  hard  the 
government  doth  not  pay  those  pensions  better ;  for 
my  sister's  hath  been  due  almost  these  two  years  ; 
that  is  my  way  of  thinking." 

Booth  answered  he  was  ashamed  to  refuse  him 
such  a  sum  ;  but,  "Upon  my  soul,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
not  a  single  halfpenny  in  my  pocket ;  for  I  am  in  a 
worse  condition,  if  possible,  than  yourself ;  for  I 
have  lost  all  my  money,  and,  what  is  worse,  I  owe 
Mr.  Trent,  whom  you  remember  at  Gibraltar,  fifty 
pounds." 

"  Remember  him !  yes,  d — n  him  !  I  remember 
him  very  well,"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  "  though 
he  will  not  remember  me.  He  is  gr^wn  so  great 
now  that  he  will  not  speak  to  his  old  acquaintance  ; 
and  yet  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  to  be  great 
in  such  a  manner." 

"What  manner  do  you  mean?"  cries  Booth,  a 
little  eagerly. 

"  Why,  by  pimping,"  answered  the  other  ;   "  he  is 

pimp    in  ordinary  to  my  lord ,  who  keeps   his 

family;  or  how  the  devil  he  lives  else  I  don't  know, 
for  his  place  is  not  worth  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  he  and  his  wife  spend  a  thousand  at  least. 
But  she  keeps  an  assembly,  Avhich,  I  believe,  if  you 
was  to  call  a  bawdy-house,  you  would  not  misname 
it.  But  d — n  me  if  I  had  not  rather  be  an  honest 
man,  and  walk  on  foot,  with  holes  in  my  shoes,  as  I 
do  now,  or  go  without  a  dinner,  as  I  and  all  my 
family  will  to-day,  than  ride  in  a  chariot  and  feast 
by  such  means.  I  am  honest  Bob  Bound,  and 
always  will  be ;  that's  my  way  of  thinking ;  and 
there's  no  man  shall  call  me  otherwise  ;  for  if  he 
doth,  I  will  knock  him  down  for  a  lying  rascal ; 
that  is  my  way  of  thinking." 

"And  a  very  good  way  of  thinking  too,"  cries 
Booth.  "  However,  you  shall  not  want  a  dinner  to- 
day ;  for  if  you  will  go  home  with  me,  I  will  lend 
you  a  crown  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Lookee,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  it  be  anywise 
inconvenient  to  you  I  will  not  have  it ;  for  I  will 
never  rob  another  man  of  his  dinner  to  eat  myself — 
that  is  my  way  of  thinking." 

"  Pooh!"  said  Booth ;  "never  mention  such  a  trifle 
twice  between  you  and  me.  Besides,  you  say  you 
can  pay  it  me  to-morrow ;  and  I  promise  you  that 
will  be  the  same  thing." 

They  then  walked  together  to  Booth's  lodgings, 
where  Booth,  from  Amelia's  pocket,  gave  his  friend 
double  the  little  sum  he  had  asked.  Upon  which 
the  old  gentleman  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and,  repeating  his  intentions  of  paying  him  the  next 
day,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  butcher's,  whence 
tie  carried  off  a  leg  of  mutton  to  a  family  that  had 
.ately  kept  Lent  without  any  religious  merit. 

When  he  was  gone  Amelia  asked  her  husbnnd 
who  that  old  gentleman  was  t  Booth  answered  he 
as  one  of  the  scandals  of  his  country  ;  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  about  thirty  years  before 
made  him  an  ensign  from  a  private  man  for  very 
)articular  merit ;  and  that  he  had  not  loii^  since 
jone  out  of  the  army  with  a  broken  heart,  upon 
laving  several  boys  put  over  his  head.  He  then 
jave  her  an  account  of  his  family,  which  he  lisid 
icard  from  the  old  gentleman  in  their  way  to  his 
louse,  and  with  which  we  have  already  in  a  concise 
manner  acquainted  the  reader. 

"Good  Heavens!"  cries  Amelia;  "what  are  our 
;reat  men  made  oft  are  they  in  reality  a  distinct 
pecies  from  the  rest  of  mankind  t  are   they  born 
without  hearts  V 

"  One  would,  indeed,  sometimes,"  cries  Booth, 
'  be  inclined  to  think  so.  In  truth,  they  have  no 
ierfect  idea  of  those  common  distresses  of  mankind 
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•which  are  far  removed  from  their  own  sphere.  Com- 
passion, if  thoroughly  examined,  will,  I  believe, 
appear  to  be  the  fellow-feeling  only  of  men  of  the 
same  rank  and  degree  of  life  for  one  another,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evils  to  which  they  themselves  are  liable. 
Our  sensations  are,  I  am  afraid,  very  cold  towards 
those  who  are  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  whose 
calamities  can  consequently  never  reach  us." 

"  I  remember,"  cries  Amelia,  "  a  sentiment  of  Dr. 
Harrison's,  which  he  told  ine  was  in  some  Latin 
book ;  /  am  a  man  myself,  and  my  heart  is  interested 
in  whatever  can  befal  the  rest  of  mankind.  That  is 
the  sentiment  of  a  good  man,  and  whoever  thinks 
otherwise  is  a  bad  one." 

"  I  have  often  told  you,  my  dear  Emily,"  cries 
Booth,  "  that  all  men,  as  well  the  best  as  the  worst, 
act  alike  from  the  principle  of  self-love.  "Where 
benevolence  therefore  is  the  uppermost  passion, 
self-love  directs  you  to  gratify  it  by  doing  good,  and 
by  relieving  the  distresses  of  others ;  for  they  are 
then  in  reality  your  own.  But  where  ambition, 
avarice,  pride,  or  any  other  passion,  governs  the  man 
and  keeps  his  benevolence  down,  the  miseries  of 
all  other  men  affect  him  no  more  than  they  would 
a  stock  or  a  stone.  And  thus  the  man  and  his  sta- 
tue have  often  the  same  degree  of  feeling  or  compas- 
sion." 

"  I  have  often  wished,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia, 
"  to  hear  you  converse  with  Dr.  Harrison  on  this 
subject ;  for  I  am  sure  he  would  convince  you, 
though  I  can't,  that  there  are  really  such  things  as 
religion  end  virtue." 

This  was  not  the  first  hint  of  this  kind  which 
Amelia  had  given ;  for  she  sometimes  apprehended 
from  his  discourse  that  he  was  little  better  than  an 
atheist :  a  consideration  which  did  not  diminish  her 
affection  for  him,  but  gave  her  great  uneasiness. 
On  all  such  occasions  Booth  immediately  turned 
the  discourse  to  some  other  subject ;  for,  though  he 
had  in  other  points  a  great  opinion  of  his  wife's 
capacity  yet,  as  a  divine  or  a  philosopher  he  did  not 
hold  her  in  a  very  respectable  light,  nor  did  he  lay 
any  great  stress  on  her  sentiments  in  such  matters. 
He  now,  therefore,  gave  a  speedy  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  began  to  talk  of  affairs  below  the  dig- 
nity of  this  history. 

BOOK  XL— CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  a  very  polite  scene. 

WE  will  now  look  back  to  some  personages  who, 
though  not  the  principal  characters  in  this  history, 
have  yet  made  too  considerable  a  figure  in  it  to  be 
abruptly  dropped  :  and  these  are  colonel  James  and 
his  lady. 

This  fond  couple  never  met  till  dinner  the  day 
after  the  masquerade,  when  they  happened  to  be 
alone  together  in  an  antechamber  before  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  conversation,  began  with  the  colonel's  saying 

I  hope,  madam,  you  got  no  cold  last  night  at  the 
masquerade."  To  which  the  lady  answered  by 
much  the  same  question. 

They  then  sat  together  near  five  minutes  without 
opening  their  mouths  to  each  other.  At  last  Mrs 
James  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  who  was  that  masque  with 
you  m  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess  *  How  could  you 
expose  yourself  by  walking  ™th  such  a  trollop  in 
pubhc  ;  for  certainly  no  woman  of  any  figure  would 
appear  there  in  such  a  dress!  You  know,  Mr 
James,  I  never  interfere  with  your  affairs  ;  but  f 
would,  methinks,  for  my  own  sake,  if  I  was  you 
preserve  a  little  decency  in  the  face  of  the  world."  ' 
Upon  my  word,"  said  James,  "  I  do  not  know 


.  whom  you  mean.  A  woman  in  such  a  dress  might 
speak  to  me  for  aught  I  know.  A  thousand  people 
speak  to  me  at  a  masquerade.  But,  I  promise  you, 
I  spoke  to  no  woman  acquaintance  there  that  I  know 
of.  Indeed,  I  now  recollect  there  was  a  woman  in 
a  dress  of  a  shepherdess ;  and  there  was  another 
awkward  thing  in  a  blue  domino  that  plagued  me 
a  little,  but  I  soon  got  rid  of  them." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  the  lady  in  the 
blue  domino  neither  1" 

"  Not  I,  I  assure  you,"  said  James.  "  But  pray, 
why  do  you  ask  me  these  questions  1  it  looks  so  like 
jealousy." 

"  Jealousy!"  cries  she;  "I  jealous!  no,  Mr.  James, 
I  shall  never  be  jealous,  I  promise  you,  especially  of 
the  lady  in  the  blue  domino ;  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
she  despises  you  of  all  the  human  race." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  James;  "for  I 
never  saw  such  a  tall  awkward  monster  in  my  life." 

"  That  is  a  very  cruel  way  of  telling  me  you  knew 
me." 

"You,  madam!"  said  James;  "you  were  in  a  black 
domino." 

"  It  is  not  so  unusual  a  thing,  I  believe,  you 
yourself  know,  to  change  dresses.  I  own  I  did  if 
to  discover  some  of  your  tricks.  I  did  not  think  you 
could  have  distinguished  the  tall  awkward  monster 
well." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  James,  "  if  it  was  you  I 
did  not  even  suspect  it ;  so  you  ought  not  to  be 
offended  at  what  I  have  said  ignorantly." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  she,  "you  cannot  offend  me 
by  anything  you  can  say  to  my  face  ;  no,  by  my  soul, 
I  despise  you  too  much.  But  I  wish,  Mr.  James, 
you  would  not  make  me  the  subject  of  your  con- 
versation amongst  your  wenches.  I  desire  I  may 
not  be  afraid  of  meeting  them  for  fear  of  their  in- 
sults ;  that  I  may  not  be  told  by  a  dirty  trollop  you 
make  me  the  subject  of  your  wit  amongst  them,  of 
which,  it  seems,  I  am  the  favourite  topic.  Though 
you  have  married  a  tall  awkward  monster,  Mr. 
James,  I  think  she  hath  a  right  to  be  treated,  as  your 
wife,  with  respect  at  least :  indeed,  I  shall  never  re- 
quire any  more  ;  indeed,  Mr.  James,  I  never  shall. 
I  think  a  wife  hath  a  title  to  that." 

"  Who  told  you  this,  madam  1"  said  James. 

"  Your  slut,"  said  she  ;  "  your  wench,  your  shep- 
herdess." 

"  By  all  that's  sacred !"  cries  James,  "  I  do  not 
know  who  the  shepherdess  was." 

"  By  all  that's  sacred  then,"  says  she,  "  she  told 
ms  so,  and  I  am  convinced  she  told  me  truth.  But 
I  do  not  wonder  at  your  denying  it ;  for  that  is 
equally  consistent  with  honour  as  to  behave  in  such 
a  manner  to  a  wife  who  is  a  gentlewoman.  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  that,  sir.  Because  I  had  not 
quite  so  great  a  fortune  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me 
beneath  you,  or  that  you  did  me  any  honour  in 
marrying  me.  I  am  come  of  as  good  a  family  as 
yourself,  Mr.  James ;  and  if  my  brother  knew  how 
you  treated  me  he  would  not  bear  it." 

"  Do  you  threaten  me  with  your  brother,  madam  !" 
said  James. 

'  I  will  not  be  ill-treated,  sir,"  answered  she. 

"  Nor  I  neither,  madam,"  cries  he ;  "  and  therefore 
I  desire  you  will  prepare  to  go  into  the  country  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  not." 

"  By  heavens !  madam,  but  you  shall,"  answered 
he  :  "I  will  have  my  coach  at  the  door  to-morrow 
morning  by  seven  ;  and  you  shall  either  go  into  it 
or  be  carried." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  in  earnest,"  said  she. 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  but  I  am  in 
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earnest,  and  resolved  ;  and  into  the  country  you 
to-morrow." 

"  But  why  into  the  country,"  said  she,  "  Mr. 
James  ?  Why  will  you  be  so  barbarous  to  deny  me 
the  pleasures  of  the  town  1" 

"  Because  you  interfere  with  my  pleasures,"  cried 
James,  "which  I  have  told  you  long  ago  I  would 
not  submit  to.  It  ia  enough  for  fond  couples  to 
have  these  scenes  together.  I  thought  we  had  been 
upon  a  better  footing,  and  had  cared  too  little  for 
each  other  to  become  mutual  plagues.  I  thought 
you  had  been  satisfied  with  the  full  liberty  of  doing 
what  you  pleased." 

"  So  I  am ;  I  defy  you  to  say  I  have  ever  given 
you  any  uneasiness." 

"  How!"  cries  he  ;  "  have  you  not  just  now  up- 
braided me  with  what  you  heard  at  the  masque- 
rade V 

"  I  own,"  said  she,  "  to  be  insulted  by  such  a 
creature  to  my  face  stung  me  to  the  soul.  I  must 
have  had  no  spirit  to  bear  the  insults  of  such  an  ani- 
mal. Nay,  she  spoke  of  you  with  equal  contempt. 
Whoever  she  is,  I  promise  you  Mr.  Booth  is  her 
favourite.  But,  indeed,  she  is  unworthy  any  one's 
regard,  for  she  behaved  like  an  arrant  dragoon." 

"  Hang  her !"  cries  the  colonel,  "  I  know  nothing 
of  her." 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  James,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
send  me  into  the  country.  Indeed  I  will  not  go  into 
the  country." 

"  If  you  was  a  reasonable  woman,"  cries  James, 
"  perhaps  I  should  not  desire  it.  And  on  one  consi- 
deration— " 

"  Come,  name  your  consideration,"  said  she. 
"  Let  me  first  experience  your  discernment,"  said 
he.     "  Come,  Molly,  let  me  try  your  judgment.  Can 
you  guess  at  any  woman  of  your  acquaintance  that  I 
like  1" 

"  Sure,"  said  she,  "  it  cannot  be  Mrs.  Booth !" 
"  And  why  not  Mrs.  Booth  1"  answered  he.     "Is 
she  not  the  finest  woman  in  the  world  1" 

"  Very  far  from  it,"  replied  she,  "  in  my  opinion." 
"  Pray  what  faults,"  said  he,  "can  you  find  in  herl" 
"  In  the  first  place,"  cries  Mrs.  James,  "  her  eyes 
are  too  large ;  and  she  hath  a  look  with  them  that 
I  don't  know  how  to  describe ;  but  I  know  I  don't 
like  it.  Then  her  eyebrows  are  too  large ;  there- 
fore, indeed,  she  doth  all  in  her  power  to  remedy 
this  with  her  pincers  ;  for  if  it  was  not  for  those  her 
eyebrows  would  be  preposterous.  Then  her  nose, 
as  well  proportioned  as  it  is,  has  a  visible  scar  on 
one  side.  Her  neck,  likewise,  is  too  protuberant 
for  the  genteel  size,  especially  as  she  laces  herself ; 
for  no  woman,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  genteel  who  is 
not  entirely  flat  before.  And,  lastly,  she  is  both  too 
short  and  too  tall.  Well,  you  may  laugh,  Mr. 
James,  I  know  what  I  mean,  though  I  cannot  well 
express  it :  I  mean  that  she  is  too  tall  for  a  pretty 
woman  and  too  short  for  a  fine  woman.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  kind  of  insipid  medium — a  kind  of 
something  that  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  I 
know  not  how  to  express  it  more  clearly  ;  but  when 
I  say  such  a  one  is  a  pretty  woman,  a  pretty  thing,  a 
pretty  creature,  you  know  very  well  I  mean  a  little 
woman ;  and  when  I  say  such  a  one  is  a  very  fine 
woman,  a  very  fine  person  of  a  woman,  to  be  sure  I 
must  mean  a  tall  woman.  Now  a  woman  that  is 
between  both  is  certainly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

"Well,  I  own,"  said  he,  "you  have  explained 
yourself  with  great  dexterity ;  but,  with  all  these  im- 
perfections, I  cannot  help  liking  her." 

"  That  you  need  not  tell  me,  Mr.  James,"  an- 
awered  the  lady,  "  for  that  I  knew  before  you  desired 


me  to  invite  her  to  your  house.  And  nevertheless, 
did  not  I,  like  an  obedient  wife,  comply  with  your 
desires!  did  I  make  any  objection  to  the  party  you 
proposed  for  the  masquerade,  though  I  knew  very 
well  your  motive  t  what  can  the  best  of  wives  do 
more  1  to  procure  you  success  is  not  in  my  power ; 
and,  if  I  may  give  you  my  opinion,  I  believe  you 
never  will  succeed  with  her." 

"  la  her  virtue  BO  very  impregnable  1"  said  he, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Her  virtue,"  answered  Mrs.  James,  "  hath  the 
best  guard  in  the  world,  which  is  a  most  violent 
love  for  her  husband." 

"  All  pretence  and  affectation,"  cries  the  colonel. 
It  is  impossible  she  should  have  so  little  taste,  or 
indeed  so  little  delicacy,  as  to  like  such  a  fellow." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  much  like  him  myself,"  said  she. 
"  He  is  not  indeed  at  all  such  a  sort  of  man  as  I 
should  like  ;  but  I  thought  he  had  been  generally 
allowed  to  be  handsome." 

"  He  handsome  I"  cries  James.  "  What,  with  a 
nose  like  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  with  the 
shoulders  of  a  porter,  and  the  legs  of  a  chairman  1 
The  fellow  hath  not  in  the  least  the  look  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  one  would  rather  think  he  had  followed  a 
plough  than  the  camp  all  his  life." 

"  Nay,  now  I  protest,"  said  she,  "  I  think  you  do 
him  injustice.  He  is  genteel  enough  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  he  is  not  quite  of  the  most  deli- 
cate make  ;  but,  whatever  he  is,  I  am  convinced  she 
thinks  him  the  finest  man  in  the  world." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,"  answered  he  peevishly ; 
"but  will  you  invite  her  to  dinner  here  to-morrow  !" 
"  With  all  my  heart,  and  as  often  as  you  please," 
answered  she.     "  But  I  have  some  favours  to  ask  of 
you.     First,  I  must  hear  no  more  of  going  out  of 
town  till  I  please." 
"  Very  well,"  cries  he. 

"  In  the  next  place,"  said  she,  "  I  must  have  two 
hundred  guineas  within  these  two  or  three  days." 
"  Well,  I  agree  to  that  too,"  answered  he. 
"  And  when  I  do  go  out  of  town,  I  go  to  Tun- 
bridge — I  insist  upon  that ;  and  from  Tunbridge  I 
go  to  Bath — positively  to  Bath.     And  I  promise  you 
faithfully  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  Mrs. 
Booth  with  me." 

"  On  that  condition,"  answered  he,  "  I  promise  you 
you  shall  go  wherever  you  please.  And,  to  show 
you  I  will  eveu  prevent  your  wishes  by  my  gene- 
rosity, as  soon  as  I  receive  the  five  thousand  pounds 
which  I  am  going  to  take  upon  one  of  my  estates, 
you  shall  have  two  hundred  more." 

She  thanked  him  with  a  low  curtsey ;  and  he  was 
in  such  good  humour  that  he  offered  to  kiss  her. 
To  this  kiss  she  coldly  turned  her  cheek,  and  then, 
flirting  her  fan,  said,  "Mr.  James,  there  is  one 
thing  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you — I  think  you  in- 
tended to  get  a  commission  in  some  regiment  abroad 
for  this  young  man.  Now,  if  you  would  take  my 
advice,  I  know  this  will  not  oblige  his  wife;  and, 
besides,  I  am  positive  she  resolves  to  go  with  him. 
But,  if  you  can  provide  for  him  in  some  regiment  at 
home,  I  know  she  will  dearly  love  you  for  it,  and 
when  he  is  ordered  to  quarters  she  will  be  left  be- 
hind ;  and  Yorkshire  01-  Scotland,  I  think,  is  as 
good  a  distance  as  either  of  the  Indies." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  answered  James  ; 
"  but  I  cannot  ask  anything  yet ;  for  I  got  two  places 
of  a  hundred  a  year  each  for  two  of  my  footmen, 
within  this  fortnight." 

At  this  instant  a  violent  knock  at  the  door  signi- 
fied the  arrival  of  their  company,  upon  which  both 
husband  and  wife  put  on  their  best  looks  to  receive 
their  guests ;  and,  from  their  behaviour  to  each 
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other  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  a  stranger  might 
have  concluded  he  had  heen  in  company  with  the 
fondest  couple  in  the  universe. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Matters  political. 

BEFORE  we  return  to  Booth  we  will  relate  a  scene 
in  which  Dr.  Harrison  was  concerned. 

This  good  man,  while  in  the  country,  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  nobleman  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  whom  he  knew  to  have  very  con- 
siderable interest  with  the  ministers  at  that  time. 

The  doctor,  who  was  very  well  known  to  this 
nobleman,  took  this  opportunity  of  paying  him  a 
visit  in  order  to  recommend  poor  Booth  to  his  fa- 
vour. Nor  did  he  much  doubt  of  his  success,  the 
favour  he  was  to  ask  being  a  very  small  one,  and  to 
which  he  thought  the  service  of  Booth  gave  him  so 
just  a  title. 

The  doctor's  name  soon  gained  him  an  admis- 
sion to  the  presence  of  this  great  man,  who,  indeed, 
received  him  with  much  courtesy  and  politeness ; 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any  particular  regard  to 
the  sacred  function,  nor  from  any  respect  to  the  doc- 
tor's personal  merit,  as  from  some  considerations 
which  the  reader  will  perhaps  guess  anon.  After 
many  ceremonials,  and  some  previous  discourse  on 
different  subjects,  the  doctor  opened  the  business,  and 
told  the  great  man  that  he  was  come  to  him  to  solicit 
a  favour  for  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  and  was  now  on  half-pay.  "  All 
the  favour  I  ask,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  this 
gentleman  may  be  again  admitted  ad  eundem.  I 
am  convinced  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
think  I  would  not  ask  for  a  worthless  person ;  but,  in- 
deed, the  young  man  I  mean  hath  very  extraordinary 
merit.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  which 
he  behaved  with  distinguished  bravery,  and  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  two  several  times  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  I  will  add  that  he  is  at 
present  in  great  necessity,  and  hath  a  wife  and  seve- 
ral children,  for  whom  he  hath  no  other  means  of 
providing ;  and,  if  it  will  recommend  him  farther 
to  your  lordship's  favour,  his  wife,  I  believe,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  all  her  sex." 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear  doctor,"  cries  the  noble- 
man, "  I  shall  make  no  doubt.  Indeed  any  service 
I  shall  do  the  gentleman  will  be  upon  your  account. 
As  to  necessity,  it  is  the  plea  of  so  many  that  it  is 
impossible  to  serve  them  all.  And  with  regard  to 
the  personal  merit  of  these  inferior  officers,  I  be- 
lieve I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  very  little  re- 
garded. But  if  you  recommend  him,  let  the  person 
be  what  he  will,  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  done ;  for 
I  know  it  is  in  your  power  at  present  to  ask  for  a 
greater  matter  than  this." 

"  I  depend  entirely  upon  your  lordship,"  answered 
the  doctor. 

"  Indeed,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  the  lord,  "  I 
will  not  take  a  merit  to  myself  which  will  so  little 
belong  to  me.  You  are  to  depend  on  yourself.  It 
falls  out  very  luckily  too  at  this  time,  when  you 
have  it  in  your  power  so  greatly  to  oblige  us." 

"  "What,  my  lord,  is  in  my  power?"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  You  certainly  know,"  answered  bis  lordship, 
"  how  hard  colonel  Trompington  is  run  at  your  town 
in  the  election  of  a  mayor ;  they  tell  me  it  will  be  a 
very  near  thing  unless  you  join  us.  But  we  know  it 
is  in  your  power  to  do  the  business,  and  turn  the 
scale.  I  heard  your  name  mentioned  the  other  day 
on  that  account,  and  I  know  you  may  have  any- 
thing in  reason  if  you  will  give  us  your  interest." 

"  Sure,  my  lord,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  asking  my  interest  for  the  colonel  1" 


"Indeed  I  am,"  answered  the  peer ;  "  why  should 
you  doubt  it  1" 

"  For  many  reasons,"  answered  the  doctor.  "First, 
I  am  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Fair- 
field,  as  your  lordship,  I  believe,  very  well  knows. 
The  little  interest,  therefore,  that  I  have,  you  may 
be  assured,  will  go  in  his  favour.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
concern  myself  deeply  in  these  affairs,  for  I  do  not 
think  it  becomes  my  cloth  so  to  do.  But,  as  far  as 
I  think  it  decent  to  interest  myself,  it  will  certainly 
be  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fair-field.  Indeed,  I  should 
do  so  if  I  was  acquainted  with  both  the  gentlemen 
only  by  reputation  ;  the  one  being  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  of  a  very  large  estate,  a  very  sober  and 
sensible  man,  of  known  probity  and  attachment  to 
the  true  interest  of  his  country ;  the  other  is  a 
mere  stranger,  a  boy,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  discern  from  the  little  conversation  I 
have  had  with  him,  of  a  very  shallow  capacity,  and 
no  education." 

"  No  education,  my  dear  friend !"  cries  the  noble- 
man. "  "Why,  he  hath  been  educated  in  halt"  the 
courts  of  Europe." 

"Perhaps  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  doctor; 
"  but  I  shall  always  be  so  great  a  pedant  as  to  call  a 
man  of  no  learning  a  man  of  no  education.  And, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  aver  that  I  am  per- 
suaded there  is  scarce  a  foot-soldier  in  the  army  who 
is  more  illiterate  than  the  colonel." 

"  Why,  as  to  Latin  and  Greek,  you  know,"  re- 
plied the  lord,  "  they  are  not  much  required  in  the 
army." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Then  let  such 
persons  keep  their  own  profession.  It  is  a  very  low 
civil  capacity  indeed  for  which  an  illiterate  man  can 
be  qualified.  And,  to  speak  a  plain  truth,  if  your 
lordship  is  a  friend  to  the  colonel,  you  would  do  well 
to  advise  him  to  decline  an  attempt  in  which  I  am 
certain  he  hath  no  probability  of  success." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  lord,  "  if  you  are  resolved 
against  us,  I  must  deal  as  freely  with  you,  and  tell 
you  plainly  I  cannot  serve  you  in  your  affair.  Nay, 
it  will  be  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  hold  my  tongue ; 
for,  if  I  should  mention  his  name  with  your  recom- 
mendation after  what  you  have  said,  he  would  per- 
haps never  get  provided  for  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"  Is  his  own  merit,  then,  my  lord,  no  recommend- 
ation 1"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  My  dear,  dear  sir,"  cries  the  other,  «'  what  is 
the  merit  of  a  subaltern  officer  1" 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  it  is  the 
merit  which  should  recommend  him  to  the  post  of 
a  subaltern  officer.  And  it  is  a  merit  which  will 
hereafter  qualify  him  to  serve  his  country  in  a  higher 
capacity.  And  I  do  assure  you  of  this  young  man, 
that  he  hath  not  only  a  good  heart  but  a  good  head 
too.  And  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  are  judges 
that  he  is,  for  his  age,  an  excellent  officer." 

"  Very  probably  1"  cries  my  lord.  "  And  there  are 
abundance  with  the  same  merit  and  the  same  quali- 
fications who  want  a  morsel  of  bread  for  themselves 
and  their  families." 

"  It  is  an  infamous  scandal  on  the  nation,"  cries 
the  doctor  ;  "  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  it  can  be  said 
even  with  a  colour  of  truth." 

"  How  can  it  be  otherwise  1"  says  the  peer.  "  Do 
you  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  all  men  of 
merit  1" 

"  Yes,  surely  do  I,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  very 
easily  too." 

"  How,  pray  1"  cries  the  lord.  "  Upon  my  word, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know." 

"  Only  by  not  providing  for  those  who  have  none. 
The  men.  of  merit  in  any  capacity  are  not,  I  am 
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afraid,  so  extremely  numerous  that  we  need  starve 
any  of  them,  unless  we  wickedly  suffer  a  set  of 
worthless  fellows  to  eat  their  bread." 

"  This  is  all  mere  Utopia,"  cries  his  lordship  ; 
"  the  chimerical  system  of  Plato's  commonwealth, 
with  which  we  amused  ourselves  at  the  university ; 
politics  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  state  of 
human  affairs." 

"  Sure,  my  lord,"  cries  the  doctor,  "we  have  read 
of  states  where  such  doctrines  have  been  put  in 
practice.  What  is  your  lordship's  opinion  of  Rome 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  of  Sparta, 
and  even  of  Athens  itself  in  some  periods  of  its 
history1!" 

"  Indeed,  doctor,"  cries  the  lord,  "  all  these  notions 
are  obsolete  and  long  since  exploded.  To  apply 
maxims  of  government  drawn  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  to  this  nation  is  absurd  and  impos- 
sible. But,  if  you  will  have  Roman  examples,  fetch 
them  from  those  times  of  the  republic  that  were 
most  like  our  own.  Do  you  not  know,  doctor,  that 
this  is  as  corrupt  a  nation  as  ever  existed  under  the 
sunl  And  would  you  think  of  governing  such  a 
people  by  the  strict  principles  of  honesty  and 
morality  V 

"  If  it  be  so  corrupt,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  think  it 
is  high  time  to  amend  it :  or  else  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  Roman  and  British  liberty  will  have  the  same 
fate  ;  for  corruption  in  the  body  politic  as  naturally 
tends  to  dissolution  as  in  the  natural  body." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  simile,"  cries  my  lord ; 
"  for,  in  the  natural  body,  I  believe,  you  will  allow 
there  is  the  season  of  youth,  the  season  of  manhood, 
and  the  season  of  old  age ;  and  that,  when  the  last 
of  these  arrives,  it  will  be  an  impossible  attempt  by 
all  the  means  of  art  to  restore  the  body  again  to  its 
youth,  or  to  the  vigour  of  its  middle  age.  The 
same  periods  happen  to  every  great  kingdom.  In 
its  youth  it  rises  by  arts  and  arms  to  power  and 
prosperity.  This  it  enjoys  and  flourishes  with  a 
while ;  and  then  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  vigour 
of  its  age,  enriched  at  home  with  all  the  emoluments 
and  blessings  of  peace,  and  formidable  abroad  with 
all  the  terrors  of  war.  At  length  this  very  pros- 
perity introduces  corruption,  and  then  comes  011  its 
old  age.  Virtue  and  learning,  art  and  industry, 
decay  by  degrees.  The  people  sink  into  sloth  and 
luxury  and  prostitution.  It  is  enervated  at  home — 
becomes  contemptible  abroad ;  and  such  indeed  is 
its  misery  and  wretchedness,  that  it  resembles  a  man 
in  the  last  decrepit  stage  of  life,  who  looks  with  un- 
concern at  his  approaching  dissolution." 

"  This  is  a  melancholy  picture  indeed,"  cries  the 
doctor ;  "  and,  if  the  latter  part  of  it  can  be  applied 
to  our  case,  I  see  nothing  but  religion,  which  would 
have  prevented  this  decrepit  state  of  the  constitution, 
should  prevent  a  man  of  spirit  from  hanging  himself 
out  of  the  way  of  so  wretched  a  contemplation." 

"  Why  so  1"  said  the  peer ;  "  why  hang  myself, 
doctor  1  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  think  you,  to  make 
the  best  of  your  time,  and  the  most  you  can,  in  such 
a  nation  1" 

"And  is  religion,  then,  to  be  really  laid  out  of  the 
question  1"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  If  I  am  to  speak  my  own  opinion,  sir,"  answered 
the  peer, " you  know  I  shall  answer  in  the  negative. 
But  you  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  world  to 
be  told  that  the  conduct  of  politicians  is  not  formed 
upon  the  principles  of  religion." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  but  I 
will  talk  to  them  then  of  honour  and  honesty ;  this  is  a 
language  which  1  hope  they  will  at  least  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. Now  to  deny  a  man  the  preferment  which 
he  merits,  and  to  give  it  to  another  man  who  doth 


not  merit  it,  is  a  manifest  act  of  injustice,  and  is  con- 
sequently inconsistent  with  both  honour  and  honesty. 
Nor  is  it  only  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  man  himself, 
but  to  the  public,  for  whose  good  principally  all 
public  offices  are,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted.  Now 
this  good  can  never  be  completed  nor  obtained  but 
by  employing  all  persons  according  to  their  capaci- 
ties. Wherever  true  merit  is  liable  to  be  superseded 
by  favour  and  partiality,  and  men  are  intrusted  with 
offices  without  any  regard  to  capacity  or  integrity, 
the  affairs  of  that  state  will  always  be  in  a  deplor- 
able situation.  Such,  as  Livy  tells  us,  was  the  state 
of  Capua  a  little  before  its  final  destruction,  and 
the  consequence  your  lordship  well  knows.  But, 
my  lord,  there  is  another  mischief  which  attends  this 
kind  of  injustice,  and  that  is,  it  hath  a  manifest  tend- 
ency to  destroy  all  virtue  and  all  ability  among  the 
people,  by  taking  away  all  that  encouragement  and 
incentive  which  should  promote  emulation  and  raise 
men  to  aim  at  excelling  in  any  art,  science,  or  pro- 
fession. Nor  can  anything,  my  lord,  contribute 
more  to  render  a  nation  contemptible  among  its 
neighbours ;  for  what  opinion  can  other  countries 
have  of  the  councils,  or  what  terror  can  they  con- 
ceive of  the  arms  of  such  a  people  ?  and  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  avoiding  of  this  error  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  carried  the  reputation  of  England  higher 
than  it  ever  was  at  any  other  time.  I  will  add  only 
one  argument  more,  and  that  is  founded  on  the  most 
narrow  and  selfish  system  of  politics  ;  and  this  is, 
that  such  a  conduct  is  sure  to  create  universal  dis- 
content and  grumbling  at  home ;  for  nothing  can 
bring  men  to  rest  satisfied,  when  they  see  others 
preferred  to  them,  but  an  opinion  that  they  deserve 
that  elevation  ;  for,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  ever  produced  observes, 

One  worthless  man  that  gains  what  he  pretends 
Disgusts  a  thousand  unpretending  friends. 
With  what  heart-burnings  then  must  any  nation  see 
themselves  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
set  of  men  of  whose  incapacity  to  serve  them  they 
are  well  apprised,  and  who  do  their  country  a  double 
diskindness,  by  being  themselves  employed  in  posts 
to  which  they  are  unequal,  and  by  keeping  others 
out    of    those    employments    for    which    they   are 
qualified  \" 

"  And  do  you  really  think,  doctor,"  cries  the  no- 
bleman, "  that  any  minister  could  support  himself 
in  this  country  upon  such  principles  as  you  recom- 
mend 1  Do  you  think  he  would  be  able  to  baffle  an 
opposition  unless  he  should  oblige  his  friends  by 
conferring  places  often  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions and  his  own  opinion  V 

"  Yes,  really  do  I,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Indeed,  if 
a  minister  is  resolved  to  make  good  his  confession 
in  the  liturgy,  by  leaving  undone  all  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  by  doing  all  those 
thinys  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  such  a  minister, 
I  grant,  will  be  obliged  to  baffle  opposition,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  term  it,  by  these  arts  ;  for,  as  Shak- 
speare  somewhere  says, 

Tilings  ill  begun  strengthen  themselves  by  UL 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  please  to  consider  the 
true  interest  of  his  country,  and  that  only  in  great 
and  national  points ;  if  he  will  engage  his  country 
in  neither  alliances  nor  quarrels  but  where  it  is  really 
interested ;  if  he  will  raise  no  money  but  what  is 
wanted,  nor  employ  any  civil  or  military  officers  but 
what  are  useful,  arid  place  in  these  employments 
men  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  of  the  gnvitcst 
abilities;  if  he  will  employ  some  few  of  his  hours 
to  advance  our  trade,  and  some  few  more  to  regulate 
our  domestic  government ;  if  he  would  do  this,  my 
lord,  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  shall  either  have  no 
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opposition  to  baffle,  or  he  shall  baffle  it  by  a  fair 
appeal  to  his  conduct.  Such  a  minister  may,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  put  himself  on  his  country  when 
he  pleases,  and  he  shall  come  off  with  honour  and 
applause." 

"And  do  you  really  believe,  doctor,"  cries  the 
peer,  "  there  ever  was  such  a  minister,  or  ever  will 
bet" 

"  Why  not,  my  lord  *"  answered  the  doctor.  "  It 
requires  no  very  extraordinary  parts,  nor  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  virtue.  He  need  practise  no 
great  instances  of  self-denial.  He  shall  have  power, 
and  honour,  and  riches,  and,  perhaps,  all  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  he  can  ever  acquire  by  pursuing 
a  contrary  system.  He  shall  have  more  of  each  and 
much  more  of  safety." 

"  Pray,  doctor,"  said  my  lord,  "  let  me  ask  you 
one  simple  question.  Do  you  really  believe  any 
man  upon  earth  was  ever  a  rogue  out  of  choice !" 

"  Really,  my  lord,"  says  the  doctor,  "  I  am  ashamed 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid 
experience  would  almost  justify  me  if  I  should. 
Perhaps  the  opinion  of  the  world  may  sometimes 
mislead  men  to  think  those  measures  necessary 
which  in  reality  are  not  so.  Or  the  truth  may  be, 
that  a  man  of  good  inclinations  finds  his  office  filled 
with  such  corruption  by  the  iniquity  of  his  predeces- 
sors, that  he  may  despair  of  being  capable  of  purg- 
ing it ;  and  so  sits  down  contented,  as  Augeas  did 
with  the  filth  of  his  stables,  not  because  he  thought 
them  the  better,  or  that  such  filth  was  really  neces- 
sary to  a  stable,  but  that  he  despaired  of  sufficient 
force  to  cleanse  them." 

"I  will  ask  you  one  question  more,  and  I  have 
done,"  said  the  nobleman.  "  Do  you  imagine  that 
if  any  minister  was  really  as  good  as  yon  would  have 
him,  that  the  people  in  general  would  believe  that 
he  was  so  V 

"  Truly,  my  lord,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  think  they 
may  be  justified  in  not  believing  too  hastily.  But 
I  beg  leave  to  answer  your  lordship's  question  by 
another.  Doth  your  lordship  believe  that  the  people 
of  Greenland,  when  they  see  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  feel  his  warmth,  after  so  long  a  season  of  cold 
and  darkness,  will  really  be  persuaded  that  he  shines 
upon  them!" 

My  lord  smiled  at  the  conceit ;  and  then  the  doc- 
tor took  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  suit,  to  which 
his  lordship  answered,  "  He  would  promise  nothing, 
and  could  give  him  no  hopes  of  success ;  but  you 
may  be  assured,"  said  he,  with  a  leering  countenance, 
"  1  shall  do  him  all  the  service  in  my  power."  A 
language  which  the  doctor  well  und'erstood;  and 
soon  after  took  a  civil,  but  not  a  very  ceremonious 
leave. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  history  of  Mr.  Trent. 

"We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Booth  and  his  wife. 
The  former  had  spent  his  time  very  uneasily  ever 
since  he  had  discovered  what  sort  of  man  he  was  in- 
debted too  ;  but,  lest  he  should  forget  it,  Mr.  Trent 
thought  now  proper  to  remind  him  in  the  following 
letter,  which  he  read  the  next  morning  after  he  had 
put  off  the  appointment. 

"  SIB, — I  am  gony  the  necessity  of  my  affairs  obliges  me  to 
mention  that  small  sum  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lend  you 
the  other  night  at  play ;  and  which  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  let  me  have  some  time  either  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  most  humble  "servant, 

"  GEORGE  TREXT." 

This  letter  a  little  surprised  Booth,  after  the  gen- 
teel, and,  indeed,  as  it  appeared,  generous  behaviour 
of  Trent.  But  lest  it  should  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  reader,  we  will  now  proceed  to  account  for 


I  this,  as  well  as  for  some  other  phenomena  that  have 
!  appeared  in  this  history,  and   which,  perhaps,  we 
shall  be  forgiven  for  not  having  opened  more  largely 
before. 

Mr.  Trent  then  was  a  gentleman  possibly  of  a 
good  family,  for  it  was  not  certain  whence  he 
sprung  on  the  father's  side.  His  mother,  who  was 
the  only  parent  he  ever  knew  or  heard  of,  was  a 
single  gentlewoman,  and  for  some  time  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  milliner  in  Covent-garden.  She  sent 
her  son,  at  the  age  of  eight  years  old,  to  a  charity- 
school,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  of  the  age  of 
fourteen,  without  making  any  great  proficiency  in 
learning.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  probable  he  should  ; 
for  the  master,  who,  in  preference  to  a  very  learned 
and  proper  man,  was  chosen  by  a  party  into  this 
school,  the  salary  of  which  was  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  had ,  himself  never  travelled 
through  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  was,  in  truth,  a 
most  consummate  blockhead. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Trent  was  put  clerk  to 
an  attorney,  where  he  remained  a  very  short  time 
before  he  took  leave  of  his  master  ;  rather,  indeed, 
departed  without  taking  leave ;  and,  having  broke 
open  his  mother's  escrutoire,  and  carried  off  with 
him  all  the  valuable  effects  he  there  found,  to  the 
amount  of  about  fifty  pounds,  he  marched  off  to  sea, 
and  went  on  board  a  merchantman,  whence  he  was 
afterwards  pressed  into  a  man  of  war. 

In  this  service  he  continued  above  three  years ; 
during  which  time  he  behaved  so  ill  in  his  moral 
character  that  he  twice  underwent  a  very  severe 
discipline  for  thefts  in  which  he  was  detected ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  behaved  so  well  as  a  sailor  in 
an  engagement  with  some  pirates,  that  he  wiped  off 
all  former  scores,  and  greatly  recommended  himself 
to  his  captain. 

At  his  return  home,  he  being  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  found  that  the  attorney  had  in  his 
absence  married  his  mother,  had  buried  her,  and 
secured  all  her  effects,  to  the  amount,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Trent 
applied  to  his  stepfather,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the 
attorney  utterly  disowned  him,  nor  would  he  suffer 
him  to  come  a  second  time  within  his  doors. 

It  happened  that  the  attorney  had,  by  a  former 
wife,  an  only  daughter,  a  great  favourite,  who  was 
about  th6  same  age  with  Trent  himself,  and  had, 
during  his  residence  at  her  father's  house,  taken  a 
very  great  liking  to  this  young  fellow,  who  was  ex- 
tremely handsome  and  perfectly  well  made.  This 
her  liking  was  not,  during  his  absence,  so  far  extin- 
guished but  that  it  immediately  revived  on  his  return. 
Of  this  she  took  care  to  give  Mr.  Trent  proper  in- 
timation ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  those  backward 
and  delicate  ladies  who  can  die  rather  than  make 
the  first  overture.  Trent  was  overjoyed  at  this,  and 
with  reason,  for  she  was  a  very  lovely  girl  in  her 
person,  the  only  child  of  a  rich  father ;  and  the 
prospect  of  so  complete  a  revenge  on  the  attorney 
charmed  him  above  all  the  rest.  To  be  as  short  in 
the  matter  as  the  parties,  a  marriage  was  soon  con- 
summated between  them. 

The  attorney  at  first  raged  and  was  implacable  ; 
but  at  last  fondness  for  his  daughter  so  far  over- 
came resentment  that  he  advanced  a  sum  of  money 
to  buy  his  son-in-law  (for  now  he  acknowledged  him 
as  such)  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment then  ordered  to  Gibraltar  ;  at  which  place  the 
attorney  heartily  hoped  that  Trent  might  be  knocked 
on  the  head ;  for  in  that  case  he  thought  he  might 
marry  his  daughter  more  agreeably  to  his  own  am- 
bition and  to  her  advantage. 

The  regiment  into  which  Trent  purchased  was 
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the  same  with  that  in  which  Booth  likewise  served  ; 
the  one  being  an  ensign,  and  the  other  a  lieutenant, 
in  the  two  additional  companies. 

Trent  had  no  blemish  in  his  military  capacity. 
Though  he  had  had  but  an  indifferent  education, 
he  was  naturally  sensible  and  genteel,  and  Nature, 
as  we  have  said,  had  given  him  a  very  agreeable 
person.  He  was  likewise  a  very  bold  fellow,  and, 
as  he  really  behaved  himself  every  way  well  enough 
while  he  was  at  Gibraltar,  there  was  some  degree 
of  intimacy  between  him  and  Booth. 

When  the  siege  was  over,  and  the  additional 
companies  were  again  reduced,  Trent  returned  to 
his  wife,  who  received  him  with  great  joy  and  affec- 
tion. Soon  after  this  an  accident  happened  which 
proved  the  utter  ruin  of  his  father-in-law,  and  ended 
in  breaking  his  heart.  This  was  nothing  but  mak- 
ing a  mistake  pretty  common  at  this  day,  of  writing 
another  man's  name  to  a  deed  instead  of  his  own. 
In  truth  this  matter  was  no  less  than  what  the  law 
calls  forgery,  and  was  just  then  made  capital  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  From  this  offence,  indeed,  the 
attorney  was  acquitted,  by  not  admitting  the  proof 
of  the  party,  who  was  to  avoid  his  own  deed  by  his 
evidence,  and  therefore  no  witness,  according  to 
those  excellent  rules  called  the  law  of  evidence ;  a 
law  very  excellently  calculated  for  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  roguish  subjects,  and 
most  notably  used  for  that  purpose. 

But  though  by  common  law  the  attorney  was 
honourably  acquitted,  yet,  as  common  sense  mani- 
fested to  every  one  that  he  was  guilty,  he  unhappily 
lost  his  reputation,  and  of  consequence  his  busi- 
ness ;  the  chagrin  of  which  latter  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

This  prosecution  had  been  attended  with  a  very 
great  expense ;  for,  besides  the  ordinary  costs  of 
avoiding  the  gallows  by  the  help  of  the  law,  there 
was  a  very  high  article,  of  no  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  paid  down  to  remove  out  of  the  way  a  wit- 
ness against  whom  there  was  no  legal  exception. 
The  poor  gentleman  had  besides  suffered  some  losses 
in  business ;  so  that,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, when  his  debts  were  paid  there  re- 
mained no  more  than  a  small  estate  of  fourscore 
pounds  a-year,  which  he  settled  upon  his  daughter, 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  her  husband,  and  about  two 
hundred  pounds  in  money. 

The  old  gentleman  had  not  long  been  in  his  grave 
before  Trent  set  himself  to  consider  seriously  of  the 
state  of  his  affairs.  He  had  lately  begun  to  look  on 
his  wife  with  a  much  less  degree  of  liking  and  desire 
than  formerly ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  think 
too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing.  Indeed, 
he  had  indulged  these  speculations  so  far,  that  I 
believe  his  wife,  though  one  of  the  prettiest  women 
in  town,  was  the  last  subject  that  he  would  have 
choie  for  any  amorous  dalliance. 

Many  other  persons,  however,  greatly  differed 
from  him  in  this  opinion.  Amongst  the  rest  was 
the  illustrious  peer  of  amorous  memory.  This  noble 
peer,  having  therefore  got  a  view  of  Mrs.  Trent  one 
day  in  the  street,  did,  by  means  of  an  emissary  then 
with  him,  make  himself  acquainted  with  her  lodg- 
ing, to  which  he  immediately  laid  siege  in  form,  set- 
ting himself  down  in  a  lodging  directly  opposite  to 
her,  from  whence  the  battery  of  ogles  began  to  play 
the  very  next  morning. 

The  siege  had  not  continued  long  before  the  go- 
vernor of  the  garrison  became  sufficiently  apprised 
of  all  the  works  which  were  carrying  on,  and,  having 
well  reconnoitered  the  enemy,  and  discovered  who 
he  was,  notwithstanding  a  false  name  and  some 
disguise  of  his  person,  he  called  a  council  of  war 


within  his  own  breast.  In  fact,  to  drop  all  allegory, 
he  began  to  consider  whether  his  wife  was  not  really 
a  more  valuable  possession  than  he  had  lately  thought 
her.  In  short,  as  he  had  been  disappointed  in  her 
fortune,  he  now  conceived  some  hopes  of  turning 
her  beauty  itself  into  a  fortune. 

Without  communicating  these  views  to  her,  he 
soon  scraped  an  acquaintance  with  his  opposite 
neighbour  by  the  name  which  he  there  usurped, 
and  counterfeited  an  entire  ignorance  of  his  real 
name  and  title.  On  this  occasion  Trent  had  his 
disguise  likewise,  for  he  affected  the  utmost  simpli- 
city ;  of  which  affectation,  as  h'e  was  a  very  artful 
fellow,  he  was  extremely  capable. 

The  peer  fell  plump  into  this  snare ;  and  when, 
by  the  simplicity,  as  he  imagined,  of  the  husband, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  wife,  he  was  so  ex- 
travagantly charmed  with  her  person,  that  he  re- 
solved, whatever  was  the  cost  or  the  consequence, 
he  would  possess  her. 

His  lordship,  however,  preserved  some  caution  in 
his  management  of  this  affair  ;  more,  perhaps,  than 
was  necessary.  As  for  the  husband,  none  was  re- 
quisite, for  he  knew  all  he  could ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  wife  herself,  as  she  had  for  some  time  per- 
ceived the  decrease  of  her  husband's  affection  (for 
few  women  are,  I  believe,  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
that  matter),  she  was  not  displeased  to  find  the  return 
of  all  that  complaisance  and  endearment,  of  those 
looks  and  languishments,  from  another  agreeable 
person,  which  she  had  formerly  received  from  Trent, 
and  which  she  now  found  she  should  receive  from 
him  no  longer. 

My  lord,  therefore,  having  been  indulged  with 
as  much  opportunity  as  he  could  wish  from  Trent, 
and  having  received  rather  more  encouragement 
than  he  could  well  have  hoped  from  the  lady,  began 
to  prepare  all  matters  for  a  storm,  when  luckily, 
Mr.  Trent  declaring  he  must  go  out  of  town  for  two 
days,  he  fixed  on  the  first  day  of  his  departure  as 
the  time  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 

And  now,  after  some  debate  with  himself  in  what 
manner  he  should  approach  his  love,  he  at  last  de- 
termined to  do  it  in  his  own  person ;  for  he  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  very  rightly,  that  the  lady,  like 
Semele,  was  not  void  of  ambition,  and  would  have 
preferred  Jupiter  in  all  his  glory  to  the  same  deity 
in  the  disguise  of  an  humble  shepherd.  He  dressed 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  richest  embroidery  of  which 
he  was  master,  and  appeared  before  his  mistress  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  brightness  of  peerage ;  a  sight 
whose  charms  she  had  not  the  power  to  resist,  and 
the  consequences  are  only  to  be  imagined.  In  short, 
the  same  scene  which  Jupiter  acted  with  his  above- 
mentioned  mistress  of  old  was  more  than  beginning 
when  Trent  burst  from  the  closet  into  which  lie  h:ul 
conveyed  himself,and  unkindly  interrupted  the  action. 
His  lordship  presently  ran  to  his  sword ;  but 
Trent,  with  great  calmness,  answered,  "  That,  as  it 
was  veiy  well  known  he  durst  fight,  he  should  not 
draw  his  sword  on  this  occasion  ;  for  sure,"  says 
he,  "  my  lord,  it  would  be  the  highest  imprudence 
in  me  to  kill  a  man  who  is  now  become  so  consider- 
ably my  debtor."  At  which  words  he  fetched  a 
person  from  the  closet,  who  had  been  confined  with 
him,  telling  him  he  had  done  his  business,  and  might 
now,  if  he  pleased,  retire. 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  amuse  the  reader  with 
all  that  passed  on  the  present  occasion  ;  the  rage 
and  confusion  of  the  wife,  or  the  perplexity  in  which 
my  lord  was  involved.  We  will  omit  therefore  all 
such  matters,  and  proceed  directly  to  business,  aa 
Trent  and  his  lordship  did  soon  after.  And  in  the 
conclusion  my  lord  stipulated  to  pay  a  good  rouud 
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sum,  and  to  provide  Mr.  Trent  ^ith  a  good  place  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

On  the  side  of  Mr.  Trent  were  stipulated  abso- 
lute remission  of  all  past,  and  full  indulgence  for  the 
time  to  come. 

Trent  now  immediately  took  a  house  at  the  polite 
end  of  the  town,  furnished  it  elegantly,  and  set  up  his 
equipage,  rigged  out  both  himself  and  his  wife  with 
very  handsome  clothes,  frequented  all  public  places 
where  he  could  get  admission,  pushed  himself  into 
acquaintance,  and  his  wife  soon  afterwards  began 
to  keep  an  assembly,  or,  in  the  fashionable  phrase, 
to  be  at  home  once  a-week ;  when,  by  my  lord's 
assistance,  she  was  presently  visited  by  most  men  of 
the  first  rank,  and  by  all  such  women  of  fashion  as 
are  not  very  nice  in  their  company. 

My  lord's  amour  with  this  lady  lasted  not  long ; 
for,  as  we  have  before  observed,  he  was  the  most  in- 
constant of  all  the  human  race.  Mrs.  Trent's  passion 
was  not  however  of  that  kind  which  leads  to  any 
very  deep  resentment  of  such  fickleness.  Her  pas- 
sion, indeed,  was  principally  founded  upon  interest ; 
so  that  foundation  served  to  support  another  super- 
structure ;  and  she  was  easily  prevailed  upon,  as 
well  as  her  husband,  to  be  useful  to  my  lord  in  a 
capacity  which,  though  very  often  exerted  in  the 
polite  world,  hath  not  as  yet,  to  my  great  surprise, 
acquired  any  polite  name,  or,  indeed,  any  which  is 
not  too  coarse  to  be  admitted  in  this  history. 

After  this  preface,  which  we  thought  necessary  to 
account  for  a  character  of  which  some  of  my  country 
and  collegiate  readers  might  possibly  doubt  the 
existence,  I  shall  proceed  to  what  more  immediately 
regards  Mrs.  Booth.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Trent  was  present  at  the  assembly 
to  which  Booth  and  his  wife  were  carried  by  Mrs. 
James,  and  where  Amelia  was  met  by  the  noble  peer. 

His  lordship,  seeing  there  that  Booth  and  Trent 
were  old  acquaintance,  failed  not,  to  use  the  language 
of  sportsmen,  to  put  Trent  upon  the  scent  of 
Amelia.  For  this  purpose  that  gentleman  visited 
Booth  the  very  next  day,  and  had  pursued  him  close 
ever  since.  By  his  means,  therefore,  my  lord  learned 
that  Amelia  was  to  be  at  the  masquerade,  to  which 
place  she  was  dogged  by  Trent  in  a  sailor's  jacket, 
who,  meeting  my  lord,  according  to  agreement,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  opera-house,  like  the  four-legged 
gentlemen  of  the  same  vocation,  made  a  dead  point, 
as  it  is  called,  at  the  game. 

My  lord  was  so  satisfied  and  delighted  with  his 
conversation  at  the  masquerade  with  the  supposed 
Amelia,  and  the  encouragement  which  in  reality  she 
had  given  him,  that,  when  he  saw  Trent  the  next 
morning,  he  embraced  him  with  great  fondness,  gave 
him  a  bank  note  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  promised 
him  both  the  Indies  on  his  success,  of  which  he 
began  now  to  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

The  affair  that  happened  at  the  gaming-table  was 
likewise  a  scheme  .of  Trert's,  on  a  hint  given  by  my 
lord  to  him  to  endeavour  to  lead  Booth  into  some 
scrape  or  distress ;  his  lordship  promising  to  pay 
whatever  expense  Trent  might  be  led  into  by  such 
means.  Upon  his  lordship's  credit,  therefore,  the 
money  lent  to  Booth  was  really  advanced.  And 
hence  arose  all  that  seeming  generosity  and  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  payment ;  Trent  being  satisfied  with 
the  obligation  conferred  on  Booth,  by  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose. 

But  now  the  scene  was  totally  changed ;  for  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  the  morning  after  the  quarrel,  beginning 
seriously  to  recollect  that  she  had  carried  the  matter 
rather  too  far,  and  might  really  injure  Amelia's  re- 
putation, a  thought  to  which  the  warm  pursuit  of  her 
own  interest  had  a  good  deal  blinded  her  at  the  time, 


resolved  to  visit  my  lord  himself,  and  to  let  him  into 
the  whole  story  ;  for,  as  she  had  succeeded  already 
in  her  favourite  point,  she  thought  she  had  not  rea- 
son to  fear  any  consequence  of  the  discovery.  This 
resolution  she  immediately  executed. 

Trent  came  to  attend  his  lordship,  just  after  Mrs. 
Atkinson  had  left  him.  He  found  the  peer  in  a 
very  ill  humour,  and  brought  no  news  to  comfort  or 
recruit  his  spirits ;  for  he  had  himself  just  received 
a  billet  from  Booth,  with  an  excuse  for  himself  and 
his  wife,  from  accepting  the  invitation  at  Trent's 
house  that  evening,  where  matters  had  been  pre- 
viously concerted  for  their  entertainment,  and  when 
his  lordship  was  by  accident  to  drop  into  the  room 
where  Amelia  was,  while  Booth  was  to  be  engaged 
at  play  in  another. 

And  now  after  much  debate,  and  after  Trent  had 
acquainted  my  lord  with  the  wretched  situation  of 
Booth's  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  that  Trent 
should  immediately  demand  his  money  of  Booth, 
and  upon  his  not  paying  it,  for  they  both  concluded 
it  impossible  he  should  pay  it,  to  put  the  note  which 
Trent  had  for  the  money  in  suit  against  him,  by 
the  genteel  means  of  paying  it  away  to  a  nominal 
third  person  ;  and  this  they  both  conceived  must  end 
immediately  in  the  ruin  of  Booth,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  conquest  of  Amelia. 

In  this  project,  and  with  this  hope,  both  my  lord 
and  his  setter,  or  (if  the  sportsmen  please)  settirg- 
dog,  both  greatly  exulted ;  and  it  was  next  mon.!^ j 
executed,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  some  distress. 

TRENT'S  letter  drove  Booth  almost  to  madness.  To 
be  indebted  to  such  a  fellow  at  any  rate  had  stuck 
much  in  his  stomach,  and  had  given  him  very  great 
uneasiness  ;  but  to  answer  this  demand  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  paying  the  money,  was  absolutely 
what  he  could  not  bear.  Again,  to  pay  this  money, 
he  very  plainly  saw  there  was  but  one  way ;  and  this 
was,  by  stripping  bis  wife,  not  only  of  every  farthing, 
but  almost  of  every  rag  she  had  in  the  world;  a 
thought  so  dreadful  that  it  chilled  his  Tery  soul  with 
horror :  and  yet  pride,  at  last,  seemed  to  represent 
this  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two. 

But  how  to  do  this  was  still  a  question.  It  was 
not  sure,  at  least  he  feared  it  was  not,  that  Amelia 
herself  would  readily  consent  to  this  ;  and  so  far 
from  persuading  her  to  such  a  measure,  he  could  not 
bear  even  to  propose  it.  At  length  his  determination 
was  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  whole  affair,  and 
to  ask  her-consent,  by  way  of  asking  her  advice ;  for 
he  was  well  assured  she  could  find  no  other  means 
of  extricating  him  out  of  his  dilemma.  This  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  representing  the  affair  as  bad  as  he 
could ;  though,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
aggravate  the  real  truth. 

Amelia  heard  him  patiently,  without  once  inter- 
rupting him.  When  he  had  finished  she  remained 
silent  some  time :  indeed,  the  shock  she  received 
from  this  story  almost  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
speaking.  At  last  she  answered,  "  Well,  my  dear, 
you  ask  my  advice  ;  I  certainly  can  give  you  no  other 
than  that  the  money  must  be  paid." 

"  But  how  must  it  be  paidl"  cries  he.  "  O  hea- 
vens !  thou  sweetest  creature !  what,  not  once  up- 
braid me  for  bringing  this  ruin  on  thee  I1' 

"  Upbraid  you,  my  dear !"  says  she — "  Would  to 
Heaven  I  could  prevent  your  upbraiding  yourself. 
But  do  not  despair.  I  will  endeavour  by  some 
means  or  other  to  get  you  the  money. 

"Alas!  my  dear  love,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  know 
the  only  way  by  which  you  can  raise  it.  How  can 
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I  consent  to  thatl  do  you  forget  the  fears  you  so 
lately  expressed  of  what  would  be  our  wretched 
condition  when  our  little  all  was  mouldered  away  1 

0  my  Amelia !  they  cut  my  very  heart-strings  when 
you  spoke  then ;  for  I  had  then  lost  this  little  all. 
Indeed,  I  assure  you,  I  have  not  played  since,  nor 
ever  will  more." 

"  Keep  that  resolution,"  said  she,  "  my  dear,  and 

1  hope  we  shall  yet  recover  the  past." — At  which 
words,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  children,  the  tears 
hurst  from  her  eyes,  and  she  cried, — "  Heaven  will, 
I  hope,  provide  for  us." 

A  pathetic  scene  now  ensued  hetween  the  hus- 
hand  and  wife,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  please 
many  readers  to  see  drawn  at  too  full  a  length.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  excellent  woman  not 
only  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  stifle  and  con- 
ceal her  own  concern,  hut  said  and  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  allay  that  of  her  husband. 

Booth  was,  at  this  time,  to  meet  a  person  whom 
we  have  formerly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  our 
history.  This  gentleman  had  a  place  in  the  war- 
office,  and  pretended  to  be  a  man  of  great  interest 
and  consequence  ;  by  which  means  he  did  not  only 
receive  great  respect  and  court  from  the  inferior 
officers,  but  actually  bubbled  several  of  their  money, 
by  undertaking  to  do  them  services  which,  in 
reality,  were  not  within  his  power.  In  truth,  I  have 
known  few  great  men  who  have  not  been  beset 
with  one  or  more  of  such  fellows  as  these,  through 
whom  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  are  obliged  to 
make  their  court  to  the  great  men  themselves ;  by 
which  means,  I  believe,  principally,  persons  of  real 
merit  have  been  often  deterred  from  the  attempt ; 
for  these  subaltern  coxcombs  ever  assume  an  equal 
state  with  their  masters,  and  look  for  an  equal  de- 
gree of  respect  to  be  paid  to  them  ;  to  which  men  of 
spirit,  who  are  in  every  light  their  betters,  are  not 
easily  brought  to  submit.  These  fellows,  indeed, 
themselves  have  a  jealous  eye  towards  all  great 
abilities,  and  are  sure,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
to  keep  all  who  are  so  endowed  from  the  presence 
of  their  masters.  They  use  their  masters  as  bad 
ministers  have  sometimes  used  a  prince — they  keep 
all  men  of  merit  from  his  ears,  and  daily  sacrifice  his 
true  honour  and  interest  to  their  own  profit  and 
their  own  vanity. 

As  soon  as  Booth  was  gone  to  his  appointment 
with  this  man,  Amelia  immediately  betook  herself  to 
her  business  with  the  highest  resolution.  She  packed 
up,  not  only  her  own  little  trinkets,  and  those  of 
the  children,  but  the  greatest  part  of  her  own  poor 
clothes  (for  she  was  but  barely  provided),  and  then 
drove  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  same  pawnbroker's 
who  had  before  been  recommended  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  who  advanced  her  the  money  she  desired. 

Being  now  provided  with  her  sum,  she  returned  well 
pleased  home,  and  her  husband  coming  in  soon  after, 
she  with  much  cheerfulness  delivered  him  all  the 
money. 

Booth  was  so  overjoyed  with  the  prospect  of  dis- 
charging his  debt  to  Trent,  that  he  did  not  perfectly 
reflect  on  the  distress  to  which  his  family  was  now 
reduced.  The  good-humour  which  appeared  in  the 
countenance  of  Amelia  was,  perhaps,  another  help 
to  stifle  those  reflections ;  but,  above  all,  were  the 
assurances  he  had  received  from  the  great  man, 
whom  he  had  met  at  a  coffee-house,  and  who  had 
promised  to  do  him  all  the  service  in  his  power ; 
which  several  half-pay  subaltern  officers  assured  him 
was  very  considerable. 

With  this  comfortable  news  he  acquainted  his 
wife,  who  cither  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  extremely 
well  pleased  with  it.  And  now  he  set  out  with  the 


money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  friend  Trent,  who 
unluckily  for  him  happened  not  to  be  at  home. 

On  his  return  home  he  met  his  old  friend  the 
lieutenant,  who  thankfully  paid  him  his  crown,  and 
insisted  on  his  going  with  him  and  taking  part  of  a 
bottle.  This  invitation  was  so  eager  and  pressing, 
that  poor  Booth,  who  could  not  resist  much  impor- 
tunity, complied. 

While  they  were  over  this  bottle  Booth  acquainted 
his  friend  with  the  promises  he  had  received  that 
afternoon  at  the  coffee-house,  with  which  the  old 
gentleman  was  very  well  pleased :  "  For  I  have 
heard,"  says  he,  "  that  gentleman  hath  very  power- 
ful interest ;"  but  he  informed  him  likewise  that  he 
had  heard  that  the  great,  man  must  be  touched,  for 
that  he  never  did  anything  without  touching.  Of 
this,  indeed,  the  great  man  himself  had  given  some 
oblique  hints,  by  saying,  with  great  sagacity  and 
slyness,  that  he  knew  where  fifty  pounds  might  be 
deposited  to  much  advantage. 

Booth  answered  that  he  would  very  readily  ad- 
vance a  small  sum  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  but  that 
at  present  it  was  not  so,  for  that  he  had  no  more  in 
the  world  than  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he 
owed  Trent,  and  which  he  intended  to  pay  him  the 
next  morning. 

"  It  is  very  right,  undoubtedly,  to  pay  your  debts," 
says  the  old  gentleman ;  "  but  sure,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, any  man  but  the  rankest  usurer  would  be 
contented  to  stay  a  little  while  for  his  money  ;  and 
it  will  be  only  a  little  while  I  am  convinced ;  for,  if 
you  deposit  this  sum  in  the  great  man's  hands,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  succeed  immediately  in 
getting  your  commission  ;  and  then  I  will  help  you 
to  a  method  of  taking  up  such  a  sum  as  this."  The 
old  gentleman  persisted  in  this  advice,  and  backed 
it  with  every  argument  he  could  invent,  declaring,  as 
was  indeed  true,  that  he  gave  the  same  advice  which 
he  would  pursue  was  the  case  his  own. 

Booth  long  rejected  the  opinion  of  his  friend,  till, 
as  they  had  not  argued  with  dry  lips,  he  became 
heated  with  wine,  and  then  at  last  the  old  gentleman 
succeeded.  Indeed,  such  was  his  love,  either  for 
Booth  or  for  his  own  opinion,  and  perhaps  for  both, 
that  he  omitted  nothing  in  his  power.  He  even 
endeavoured  to  palliate  the  character  of  Trent,  and 
unsaid  half  what  he  had  before  said  of  that  gentle- 
man. In  the  end,  he  undertook  to  make  Trent 
easy,  and  to  go  to  him  the  very  next  morning  for 
that  purpose. 

Poor  Booth  at  last  yielded,  though  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  Indeed,  had  he  known  quite  as 
much  of  Trent  as  the  reader  doth,  no  motive  what- 
soever would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  have  taken 
the  old  gentleman's  advice. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  more  wormwood  and  other  ingredients. 
IN  the  morning  Booth  communicated  the  matter  to 
Amelia,  who  told  him  she  would  not  presume  to  ad- 
vise him  in  an  affair  of  which  he  was  so  much  the 
better  judge. 

While  Booth  remained  in  a  doubtful  state  what 
conduct  to  pursue  Bound  came  to  make  him  a  visit, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  been  at  Trent's 
house,  but  found  him  not  at  home,  adding  that  he 
would  pay  him  a  second  visit  that  very  day,  and 
would  not  rest  till  he  found  him. 

Booth  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  wavering  reso- 
lution in  an  affair  in  which  he  had  been  so  trouble- 
some to  his  friend ;  he  therefore  dressed  himself 
immediately,  and  together  they  both  went  to  wait 
on  the  little  great  man,  to  whom  Booth  now  hoped 
to  pay  his  court  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
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Bound  had  been  longer  acquainted  \vith  the  mo- 
dern methods  of  business  than  Booth ;  he  advised 
his  friend,  therefore,  to  begin  with  tipping  (as  it  is 
called)  the  great  man's  servant.  He  did  so,  and  by 
that  means  got  speedy  access  to  the  master. 

The  great  man  received  the  money,  not  as  a 
gudgeon  doth  a  bait,  but  as  a  pike  receives  a  poor 
gudgeon  into  his  maw.  To  say  the  truth,  such  fel- 
lows as  these  may  well  be  likened  to  that  voracious 
fish,  who  fattens  himself  by  devouring  all  the  little 
inhabitants  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  great  man 
had  pocketed  the  cash  he  shook  Booth  by  the  hand, 
and  told  him  he  would  be  sure  to  slip  no  opportu- 
nity of  serving  him,  and  would  send  him  word  as 
soon  as  any  offered. 

Here  I  shall  stop  one  moment,  and  so,  perhaps, 
will  my  good-natured  reader ;  for  surely  it  must  be 
a  hard  heart  which  is  not  affected  with  reflecting  on 
the  manner  in  which  this  poor  little  sum  was  raised, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed.  A 
worthy  family,  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  blood  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, parting  with  their  little  all,  and  exposed  to  cold 
and  hunger,  to  pamper  such  a  fellow  as  this ! 

And  if  any  such  reader  as  I  mention  should  hap- 
pen to  be  in  reality  a  great  man,  and  in  power,  per- 
haps the  horror  of  this  picture  may  induce  him  to 
put  a  final  end  to  this  abominable  practice  of  touch- 
ing, as  it  is  called ;  by  which,  indeed,  a  set  of  leeches 
are  permitted  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 
indigent,  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

Booth  now  returned  home,  where  he  found  his 
wife  with  Mrs.  James.  Amelia  had,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  her  husband,  absolutely  refused  Mrs.  James's 
invitation  to  dinner  the  next  day  ;  but  when  Booth 
came  in  the  lady  renewed  her  application,  and  that 
in  so  pressing  a  manner,  that  Booth  seconded  her ; 
for,  though  he  had  enough  of  jealousy  in  his  temper, 
yet  such  was  his  friendship  to  the  colonel,  alid  such 
his  gratitude  to  the  obligations  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  that  his  own  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve anything  of  him,  co-operating  with  Amelia's 
endeavours  to  put  everything  in  the  fairest  light, 
had  brought  him  to  acquit  his  friend  of  any  ill  de- 
sign. To  this,  perhaps,  the  late  affair  concerning 
my  lord  had  moreover  contributed  ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  same  passion  cannot  much  energise  on 
two  different  objects  at  one  and  the  same  time :  an 
observation  which,  I  believe,  will  hold  as  true  with 
regard  to  the  cruel  passions  of  jealousy  and  anger  as 
to  the  gentle  passion  of  love,  in  which  one  great  and 
mighty  object  is  sure  to  engage  the  whole  passion. 

When  Booth  grew  importunate,  Amelia  answered, 
"  My  dear,  I  should  not  refuse  you  whatever  was  in 
my  power ;  but  this  is  absolutely  out  of  my  power;  for 
since  I  must  declare  the  truth,  I  cannot  dress  myself." 

"  "Why  so  t"  said  Mrs.  James.  "  I  am  sure  you 
are  in  good  health." 

"  Is  there  no  other  impediment  to  dressing  but 
want  of  health,  madam  1"  answered  Amelia. 

"  Upon  my  word,  none  that  I  know  of,"  replied 
Mrs.  James. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  want  of  clothes,  madam  1" 
said  Amelia. 

"  Ridiculous  1"  cries  Mrs.  James,  "  What  need 
have  you  to  dress  yourself  out !  You  will  see  nobody 
but  our  own  family,  and  I  promise  you  I  don't  ex- 
pect it.  A  plain  night-gown  will  do  very  well." 

"  But  if  I  must  be  plain  with  you,  madam,"  said 
Amelia,  "  I  have  no  other  clothes  but  what  I  have 
now  on  my  back.  I  have  not  even  a  clean  shift  in 
the  world ;  for  you  must  know,  my  dear,"  said  she 
to  Booth,  "  that  little  Betty  is  walked  off  this  morn- 
ing, and  hath  carried  all  my  linen  with  her." 


"  How,  my  dear  t"  cries  Booth ;  "  little  Betty  rob- 
bed yout" 

"  It  is  even  so,"  answered  Amelia.  Indeed,  she 
epoke  truth ;  for  little  Betty,  having  perceived  the 
eTening  before  that  her  mistress  was  moving  her 
goods,  was  willing  to  lend  all  the  assistance  in  her 
power,  and  had  accordingly  moved  off  early  that 
morning,  taking  with  her  whatever  she  could  lay 
her  hands  on. 

Booth  expressed  himself  with  some  passion  on  the 
occasion,  and  swore  he  would  make  an  example  of 
the  girl.  "  If  the  little  slut  be  above  ground,"  cried 
he,  "  I  will  find  her  out,  and  bring  her  to  justice." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  for  this  accident,"  said  Mrs. 
James,  "  and  (though  I  know  not  how  to  mention 
it)  I  beg  you'll  give  me  leave  to  offer  you  any  linen 
of  mine  till  you  can  make  new  of  your  own." 

Amelia  thanked  Mrs.  James,  but  declined  the 
favour,  saying,  she  should  do  well  enough  at  home  ; 
and  that,  as  she  had  no  servant  now  to  take  care 
of  her  children,  she  could  not,  nor  would  not,  leave 
them  on  any  account. 

"  Then  bring  master  and  miss  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  James.  "  You  shall  positively  dine  with  us 
to-morrow.'' 

"  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  mention  it  no  more," 
said  Amelia ;  "  for,  besides  the  substantial  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  I  have  some  things  on  my  mind 
at  present  which  make  me  unfit  for  company ;  and 
I  am  resolved  nothing  shall  prevail  on  me  to  stir 
from  home." 

Mrs.  James  had  carried  her  invitation  already  to 
the  very  utmost  limits  of  good  breeding,  if  not  be- 
yond them.  She  desisted  therefore  from  going  any 
farther,  and,  after  some  short  stay  longer,  took  her 
leave,  with  many  expressions  of  concern,  which, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  left  her  heart  and  her  mouth 
together  before  she  was  out  of  the  house. 

Booth  now  declared  that  he  would  go  in  pursuit 
of  little  Betty,  against  whom  he  vowed  so  much 
vengeance,  that  Amelia  endeavoured  to  moderate 
his  anger  by  representing  to  him  the  girl's  youth, 
and  that  this  was  the  first  fault  she  had  ever  been 
guilty  of.  "  Indeed,"  says  she,  "  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  my  things  again,  and  I  should  have  the 
girl  too  punished  in  some  degree,  which  might 
possibly  be  for  her  own  good ;  but  I  tremble  to  think 
of  taking  away  her  life  ;"  for  Booth  in  his  rage  had 
swore  he  would  hang  her. 

"I  know  the  tenderness  of  your  heart,  my  dear," 
said  Booth,  "  and  I  love  you  for  it ;  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  dissent  from  your  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
the  girl  in  any  light  an  object  of  mercy.  She  is  not 
only  guilty  of  dishonesty  but  of  cruelty ;  for  she 
must  know  our  situation,  and  the  very  little  we  had 
left.  She  is  besides  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  yon- 
who  have  treated  her  with  .so  much  kindness,  that 
you  have  rather  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  than 
of  a  mistress.  And,  so  far  from  thinking  her  youth 
an  excuse,  I  think  it  rather  an  aggravation.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  there  are  faults  which  the  youth 
of  the  party  very  strongly  recommends  to  our  par- 
don. Such  are  all  those  which  proceed  from  careless- 
ness and  want  of  thought ;  but  crimes  of  this  black 
die,  which  are  committed  with  deliberation,  and 
imply  a  bad  mind,  deserve  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment in  a  young  person  than  in  one  of  riper  years ; 
for  what  must  the  mind  be  in  old  age  which"  hath 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  villany  so 
very  early  t  Such  persons  as  these  it  is  really  a 
charity  to  the  public  to  put  out  of  society ;  and, 
indeed,  a  religious  man  would  put  them  out  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  themselves ;  for  whoever 
understands  anything  of  human  nature  must  know 
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that  such  people,  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they 
will  accumulate  vice  and  wickedness." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  cannot  argue 
with  you  on  these  subjects,  I  shall  always  submit 
to  your  superior  judgment,  and  I  know  you  too  well 
to  think  that  you  will  ever  do  anything  cruel." 

Booth  then  left  Amelia  to  take  care  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  thief. 


CHAPTER  TI. 

A  scene  of  the  tragic  kiud. 

HE  had  not  been  long  gone  before  a  thundering 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
Amelia  lodged,  and  presently  after  a  figure  all  pale, 
ghastly,  and  almost  breathless,  rushed  into  the  room 
where  she  then  was  with  her  children. 

This  figure  Amelia  soon  recognised  to  be  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  though  indeed  she  was  so  disguised  that 
at  her  first  entrance  Amelia  scarce  knew  her.  Her 
eyes  were  sunk  in  her  head,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  not  only  her  dress  but  every  feature  in  her  face 
was  in  the  utmost  disorder. 

Amelia  was  greatly  shocked  at  this  sight,  and  the 
little  girl  was  much  frightened ;  as  for  the  boy,  he 
immediately  knew  her,  and,  running  to  Amelia,  he 
cried,  "  La !  mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  poor 
Mrs.  Atkinson  1" 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Atkinson  recovered  her  breath  she 
cried  out,  "O,  Mrs.  Booth!  I  am  the  most  miserable 
of  women — I  have  lost  the  best  of  husbands." 

Amelia,  looking  at  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
imaginable,  forgetting,  I  believe,  that  there  had  ever 
been  any  quarrel  between  them,  said — "  Good  Hea- 
vens, madam,  what's  the  matter  1" 

"  O,  Mrs.  Booth!"  answered  she,  "  I  fear  I  have 
lost  my  husband :  the  doctor  says  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  his  life.  O,  madam !  however  I  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  and 
pity  me.  I  am  sure  I  am  severely  punished ;  for  to 
that  cursed  affair  I  owe  all  my  misery." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  am  extremely 
concerned  for  your  misfortune.  But  pray  tell  me, 
hath  anything  happened  to  the  serjeant  V 

"  0,  madam !"  cries  she,"  I  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  fear  I  shall  lose  him.  The  doctor  hath  almost 
given  him  over — he  says  he  hath  scarce  any  hopes. 
O,  madam !  that  evening  that  the  fatal  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  us  my  dear  captain  took  it  so  to 
heart  that  he  sat  up  all  night  and  drank  a  whole 
bottle  of  brandy.  Indeed,  he  said  he  wished  to  kill 
himself;  for  nothing  could  have  hurt  him  so  much 
in  the  world,  he  said,  as  to  have  any  quarrel  between 
you  and  me.  His  concern,  and  what  he  drank 
together,  threw  him  into  a  high  fever.  So  that, 
when  I  came  home  from  my  lord's — (for  indeed, 
madam,  I  have  been,  and  set  all  to  rights — your  re- 
putation is  now  in  no  danger) — when  I  came  home, 
I  say,  I  found  the  poor  man  in  a  raving  delirious 
fit,  and  in  that  he  hath  continued  ever  since  till 
about  an  hour  ago,  when  he  came  perfectly  to  his 
senses ;  but  now  he  says  he  is  sure  he  shall  die,  and 
begs  for  Heaven's  sake  to  see  you  first.  Would  you, 
madam,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  grant  my 
poor  captain's  desire  1  consider  he  is  a  dying  man, 
and  neither  he  nor  I  shall  ever  ask  you  a  second 
favour.  He  says  he  hath  something  to  say  to  you 
that  he  can  mention  to  no  other  person,  and  that  he 
cannot  die  in  peace  unless  he  sees  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  am 
extremely  concerned  at  what  you  tell  me.  I  knew 
the  poor  serjeant  from  his  infancy,  and  always  had 
an  affection  for  him,  as  I  think  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best-natured  and  honestest  creatures  upon  earth.  I 


am  sure  if  I  could  do  him  any  service — but  of  what 
use  can  my  going  be!  " 

"  Of  the  highest  in  the  world,"  answered  Mrs. 
Atkinson.  "  If  you  knew  how  earnestly  he  en- 
treated it,  how  his  poor  breaking  heart  begged  to  see 
you,  you  would  not  refuse." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  absolutely  refuse,"  cries  Amelia. 
"  Something  to  say  to  me  of  consequence,  and  that 
he  could  not  die  in  peace  unless  he  said  it!  did  he 
say  that,  Mrs.  Atkinson!" 

"  Upon  my  honour  he  did,"  answered  she,  "  and 
much  more  than  I  have  related." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  with  you,"  cries  Amelia.  "  I  can- 
not guess  what  this  should  be ;  but  I  will  go." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  then  poured  out  a  thousand  bless- 
ings and  thanksgivings ;  and,  taking  hold  of  Ame- 
lia's hand,  and  eagerly  kissing  it,  cried  out,  "  How 
could  that  fury  passion  drive  me  to  quarrel  with 
such  a  creature  t" 

Amelia  told  her  she  had  forgiven  and  forgot  it ; 
and  then,  calling  up  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
committing  to  her  the  care  of  the  children,  she 
cloked  herself  up  as  well  aa  she  could  and  set  out 
with  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  Mrs.  Atkinson  said 
she  would  go  first  and  give  the  captain  some  notice  ; 
for  that,  if  Amelia  entered  the  room  unexpectedly, 
the  surprise  might  have  an  ill  effect.  She  left  there- 
fore Amelia  in  the  parlour,  and  proceeded  directly 
up  stairs. 

Poor  Atkinson,  weak  and  bad  as  was  his  condi- 
tion, no  sooner  heard  that  Amelia  was  come  than 
he  discovered  great  joy  in  his  countenance,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  she  was  introduced  to  him. 

Atkinson  exerted  his  utmost  strength  to  thank  her 
for  this  goodness  to  a  dying  man  (for  so  he  called 
himself).  He  said  he  should  not  have  presumed  to 
give  her  this  trouble,  had  he  not  had  something 
which  he  thought  of  consequence  to  say  to  her,  and 
which  he  could  not  mention  to  any  other  person. 
He  then  desired  his  wife  to  give  him  a  little  box, 
of  which  he  always  kept  the  key  himself,  and  after- 
wards begged  her  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes ;  at  which  neither  she  nor  Amelia  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction. 

When  he  was  alone  with  Amelia  he  spoke  as 
follows :  "  This,  madam,  is  the  last  time  my  eyes 
will  ever  behold  what — do  pardon  me,  madam,  I  will 
never  offend  you  more."  Here  he  sunk  down  in 
his  bed,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 

"  Why  should  you  fear  to  offend  me,  Joe  1"  said 
Amelia.  "  I  am  sure  you  never  did  anything  will- 
ingly to  ofFend  me." 

"  No,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  I  would  die  a 
thousand  times  before  I  would  have  ventured  it  in 
the  smallest  matter.  But — I  cannot  speak  —  and 
yet  I  must.  You  cannot  pardon  me,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, as  I  am  a  dying  man,  and  never  shall  see  you 
more — indeed,  if  I  was  to  live  after  this  discovery, 
I  should  never  dare  to  look  you  in  the  face  again ; 
and  yet,  madam,  to  think  I  shall  never  see  you  more 
is  worse  than  ten  thousand  deaths." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Atkinson,"  cries  Amelia,  blushing, 
and  looking  down  on  the  floor,  "  I  must  not  hear 
you  talk  in  this  manner.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say,  tell  it  me,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  my  anger ;  for 
I  think  I  may  promise  to  forgive  whatever  it  was 
possible  you  should  do." 

"  Here  then,  madam,"  said  he,  "  is  your  picture  ; 
I  stole  it  when  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have 
kept  It  ever  since.  It  is  set  in  gold,  with  three  little 
diamonds  ;  and  yet  I  can  truly  say  it  was  not  the  gold 
nor  the  diamonds  which  I  stole  — it  was  that  fac«  ; 
which,  if  I  had  been  the  emperor  of  the  world  —  " 
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"  I  must  not  hear  any  more  of  this,"  said  she. 
"  Comfort  yourself,  Joe,  and  think  no  more  of  this 
matter.  Be  assured,  I  freely  and  heartily  forgive 
you — But  pray  compose  yourself;  come,  let  me  call 
in  your  wife." 

"  First,  madam,  let  me  beg  one  favour,"  cried 
he  :  "  consider  it  is  the  last,  and  then  I  shall  die  in 
peace — let  me  kiss  that  hand  before  I  die." 

"  Well,  nay,"  says  she,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
doing — well — there."  She  then  carelessly  gave  him 
her  hand,  which  he  put  gently  to  his  lips,  and  then 
presently  let  it  drop,  and  fell  back  in  the  bed. 

Amelia  now  summoned  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was 
indeed  no  farther  off  than  just  without  the  door. 
She  then  hastened  down  stairs,  and  called  for  a  great 
glass  of  water,  which  having  drank  off,  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  the  tears  ran  plentifully  from 
her  eyes  with  compassion  for  the  poor  wretch  she 
had  j  ust  left  in-  his  bed. 

To  say  the  truth,  without  any  injury  to  her  chas- 
tity, that  heart,  which  had  stood  firm  as  a  rock  to  all 
the  attacks  of  title  and  equipage,  of  finery  and  flat- 
tery, and  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe 
could  not  have  purchased,  was  yet  a  little  softened  by 
the  plain,  honest,  modest,  involuntary,  delicate, 
heroic  passion  of  this  poor  and  humble  swain ;  for 
whom,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  felt  a  momentary  ten- 
derness and  complacence,  at  which  Booth,  if  he  had 
known  it,  would  perhaps  have  been  displeased. 

Having  staid  some  time  in  the  parlour,  and  not 
finding  Mrs.  Atkinson  come  down,  (for  indeed  her 
husband  was  then  so  bad  she  could  not  quit  him,) 
Amelia  left  a  message  with  the  maid  of  the  house  for 
her  mistress,  purporting  that  she  should  be  ready  to 
do  anything  in  her  power  to  serve  her,  and  then  left 
the  house  with  a  confusion  on  her  mind  that  she  had 
never  felt  before,  and  which  any  chastity  that  is  not 
hewn  out  of  marble  must  feel  on  so  tender  and  deli- 
cate an  occasion. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  meets  with  more  than  one  adventure. 
BOOTH,  having  hunted  about  for  two  hours,  at  last 
saw  a  young  lady  in  a  tattered  silk  gown  stepping 
out  of  a  shop  in  Monmouth-street  into  a  hackney- 
coach.  This  lady,  notwithstanding  the  disguise  of 
her  dress,  he  presently  discovered  to  be  no  other  than 
little  Betty. 

He  instantly  gave  the  alarm  of  stop  thief,  stop 
coach  !  upon  which  Mrs.  Betty  was  immediately 
stopped  in  her  vehicle,  and  Booth  and  his  myrmidons 
laid  hold  of  her. 

The  girl  no  sooner  found  that  she  was  seized  by 
her  master  than  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt  over- 
powered her ;  for  she  was  not  yet  an  experienced  of- 
fender, and  she  immediately  confessed  her  crime. 

She  was  then  carried  before  a  justice  of  peace, 
where  she  was  searched,  and  there  was  found  in  her 
possession  four  shillings  acd  sixpence  in  money,  be- 
sides the  silk  gown,  which  was  indeed  proper  furni- 
ture for  rag-fair,  and  scarce  worth  a  single  farthing, 
though  the  honest  shopkeeper  in  Monmouth-street 
had  sold  it  for  a  crown  to  this  simple  girl. 

The  girl,  being  examined  by  the  magistrate,  spoke 
as  follows : — "  Indeed,  sir,  an't  please  your  worship, 
I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  have  done ;  and  to  be 
sure,  an't  please  your  honour,  my  lord,  it  must  have 
been  the  devil  that  put  me  upon  it ;  for  to  be  sure, 
please  your  majesty,  I  never  thought  upon  such  a 
thing  in  my  whole  life  before,  any  more  than  I  did 
of  my  dying-day ;  but,  indeed,  sir',  an't  please  your 
worship — " 

She  was  running  on  in  this  manner  when  the  jus- 
tice interrupted  her,  and  desired  her  to  give  an  ac- 


count of  what  she  had  taken  from  her  master,  and 
what  she  had  done  with  it. 

"  Indeed,  an't  please  your  majesty,"  said  she,  "  I 
took  no  more  than  two  shifts  of  madam's,  and  I 
pawned  them  for  five  shillings,  which  I  gave  for  the 
gown  that's  upon  my  back  ;  and  as  for  the  money  in 
my  pocket,  it  is  every  farthing  of  it  my  own.  I  am 
sure  I  intended  to  carry  back  the  shifts  too  as  soon  as 
ever  I  could  get  money  to  take  them  out." 

The  girl  having  told  them  where  the  pawnbroker 
lived,  the  justice  sent  to  him,  to  produce  the  shifts, 
which  he  presently  did  ;  for  he  expected  that  a  war- 
rant to  search  his  house  would  be  the  consequence 
of  his  refusal. 

The  shifts  being  produced,  on  which  the  honest 
pawnbroker  had  lent  five  shillings,  appeared  plainly 
to  be  worth  above  thirty ;  indeed,  when  new  they  had 
cost  much  more  :  so  that,  by  their  goodness  as  well 
as  by  their  size,  it  was  certain  they  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  girl.  Booth  grew  very  warm  against 
the  pawnbroker.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  jus- 
tice, "  there  is  some  punishment  for  this  fellow  like- 
wise, who  so  plainly  appears  to  have  known  that  these 
goods  were  stolen.  The  shops  of  these  fellows  may 
indeed  be  called  the  fountains  of  theft ;  for  it  is  in 
reality  the  encouragement  which  they  meet  with  from 
these  receivers  of  their  goods  that  induces  men  very 
often,  to  become  thieves,  so  that  these  deserve  equal  if 
not  severer  punishment  than  the  thieves  themselves." 

The  pawnbroker  protested  his  innocence,  and 
denied  the  taking  in  the  shifts.  Indeed,  in  this  he 
spoke  truth,  for  he  had  slipped  into  an  inner  room, 
as  was  always  his  custom  on  these  occasions,  and  left 
a  little  boy  to  do  the  business  ;  by  which  means  he 
had  carried  on  the  trade  of  receiving  stolen  goods  for 
many  years  with  impunity,  and  had  been  twice  ac- 
quitted at  the  Old  Bailey,  though  the  juggle  appeared 
upon  the  most  manifest  evidence. 

As  the  justice  was  going  to  speak  "he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  girl,  who,  falling  upon  her  knees  to 
Booth,  with  many  tears  begged  his  forgiveness. 

"  Indeed,  Betty,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  do  not  de- 
serve forgiveness ;  for  you  know  very  good  reasons 
why  you  should  not  have  thought  of  robbing  your 
mistress,  particularly  at  this  time.  And  what  farther 
aggravates  your  crime  is,  that  you  have  robbed  the 
best  and  kindest  mistress  in  the  world.  Nay,  you 
are  not  only  guilty  of  felony,  but  of  a  felonious 
breach  of  trust,  for  you  know  very  well  everything 
your  mistress  had  was  intrusted  to  your  care." 

Now  it  happened,  by  very  great  accident,  that  the 
justice  before  whom  the  girl  was  brought  understood 
the  law.  Turning  therefore  to  Booth,  he  said,  "  Do 
you  say,  sir,  that  this  girl  was  intrusted  with  the  shifts?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  she  was  intrusted  with 
everything." 

"  And  will  you  swear  that  the  goods  stolen,"  said 
the  justice,  "  are  worth  forty  shillings?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Booth,  " : 
they  are  worthy  thirty  either.' 

"  Then,  sir,"  cries  the  justice,  "  the  girl  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony." 

"  How,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  is  it  not  a  breach  of 
trust  1  and  is  not  a  breach  of  trust  felony,  and  the 
worst  felony  too  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  justice;  "a  breach  of 
trust  is  no  crime  in  our  law,  unless  it  be  in  a  ser- 
vant ;  and  then  the  act  of  parliament  requires  the 
goods  taken  to  be  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings." 

"  So  then  a  servant,"  cries  Booth,  "  may  rob  his 
master  of  thirty-nine  shillings  whenever  he  pleases, 
and  he  can't  be  punished." 

"  If  the  goods  are  under  hia  care,  ha  can't,"  cries 
the  justice. 
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"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  Booth.  "  I  do 
not  doubt  what  you  say  ;  but  sure  this  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary law." 

"  Perhaps  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  justice  ;  "  but 
it  belongs  not  to  my  office  to  make  or  to  mend  laws. 
My  business  is  only  to  execute  them.  If  therefore 
the  case  be  as  you  say,  I  must  discharge  the  girl." 

"  I  hope,  however,  you  will  punish  the  pawn- 
broker," cries  Booth. 

"  If  the  girl  is  discharged,"  cries  the  justice,  "  so 
must  be  the  pawnbroker  ;  for,  if  the  goods  are  not 
stolen,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  receiving  them  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen.  And,  besides,  as  to  his 
offence,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  almost  weary  of  pro- 
secuting it ;  for  such  are  the  difficulties  laid  in  the 
way  of  this  prosecution,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  convict  any  one  on  it.  And,  to  speak  my  opinion 
plainly,  such  are  the  laws,  and  such  the  method  of 
proceeding,  that  one  would  almost  think  our  laws 
were  rather  made  for  the  protection  of  rogues  than 
for  the  punishment  of  them." 

Thus  ended  this  examination :  the  thief  and  the 
receiver  went  about  their  business,  and  Booth  de- 
parted in  order  to  go  home  to  his  wife. 

In  his  way  home  Booth  was  met  by  a  lady  in  a 
chair,  who,  immediately  upon  seeing  him,  stopped 
her  chair,  bolted  out  of  it,  and,  going  directly  up  to 
him,  said,  "  So,  Mr.  Booth,  you  have  kept  your 
word  with  me." 

This  lady  was  no  other  than  Miss  Matthews,  and 
the  speech  she  meant  was  of  a  promise  made  to  her 
at  the  masquerade  of  visiting  her  within  a  day  or 
two ;  which,  whether  he  ever  intended  to  keep  I 
cannot  say,  but,  in  truth,  the  several  accidents  that 
had  since  happened  to  him  had  so  discomposed  his 
mind  that  he  had  absolutely  forgot  it. 

Booth,  however,  was  too  sensible  and  too  well- 
bred  to  make  the  excuse  of  forgetfulness  to  a  lady ; 
nor  could  he  readily  find  any  other.  "While  he  stood 
therefore  hesitating,  and  looking  not  over-wise,  Miss 
Matthews  said,  "  Well,  sir,  since  by  your  confusion 
I  see  you  have  some  grace  left,  I  will  pardon  you  on 
one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you  will  sup  with 
me  this  night.  But,  if  you  fail  me  now,  expect  all 
the  revenge  of  an  injured  woman."  She  then  bound 
herself  by  a  most  outrageous  oath  that  she  would 
complain  to  his  wife — "  And  I  am  sure,"  says  she, 
"  she  is  so  much  a  woman  of  honour  as  to  do  me 
justice.  And,  though  I  miscarried  in  my  first  at- 
tempt, be  assured  I  will  take  care  of  my  second." 

Booth  asked  what  she  meant  by  her  first  attempt; 
to  which  she  answered  that  she  had  already  writ 
his  wife  an  account  of  his  ill-usage  of  her,  but  that 
she  was  pleased  it  had  miscarried.  She  then  re- 
peated her  asseveration  that  she  would  now  do  it 
effectually  if  he  disappointed  her. 

This  threat  she  reckoned  would  most  certainly 
terrify  poor  Booth  ;  and,  indeed,  elie  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  for  I  believe  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
by  any  other  menace  or  by  any  other  means,  to 
have  brought  him  once  even  to  balance  in  his  mind 
on  this  question.  But  by  this  threat  she  prevailed  ; 
and  Booth  promised,  upon  his  word  and  honour, 
to  come  to  her  at  the  hour  she  appointed.  After 
which  she  took  leave  of  him  with  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  and  a  smiling  countenance,  and  walked  back 
to  her  chair. 

But,  however  she  might  be  pleased  with  having 
obtained  this  promise,  Booth  was  far  from  being 
delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  having  given  it.  He 
looked,  indeed,  oip'on  the  consequences  of  this  meet- 
ing with  horror ;  but,  as  to  the  consequence  which 
was  so  apparently  intended  by  the  lady,  he  resolved 
against  it.  At  length  he  came  to  this  determina- 


tion, to  go  according  to  his  appointment,  to  argue 
the  matter  with  the  lady,  and  to  convince  her,  if 
possible,  that,  from  a  regard  to  his  honour  only, 
he  must  discontinue  her  acquaintance.  Lf  this  failed 
to  satisfy  her,  and  she  still  persisted  in  her  threats 
to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  affair,  he  then  resolved, 
whatever  pain  it  cost  him,  to  communicate  the  whole 
truth  himself  to  Amelia,  from  whose  goodness  he 
doubted  not  but  to  obtain  an  absolute  remission. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  Amelia  appears  in  a  light  more  amiable  than  gay. 
WE  will  now  return  to  Amelia,  whom  we  left  in 
some  perturbation  of  mind  departing  from  Mrs.  At- 
kinson. 

Though  she  had  before  walked  through  the  streets 
in  a  very  improper  dress  with  Mrs.  Atkinson,  she 
was  unwilling,  especially  as  she  was  alone,  to  return 
in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  she  was  scarce  able 
to  walk  in  her  present  condition ;  for  the  case  of 
poor  Atkinson  had  much  affected  her  tender  heart, 
and  her  eyes  had  overflown  with  many  tears. 

It  occurred  likewise  to  her  at  present  that  she 
had  not  a  single  shilling  in  her  pocket  or  at  home 
to  provide  food  for  herself  and  her  family.  In  this 
situation  she  resolved  to  go  immediately  to  the 
pawnbroker  whither  she  had  gone  before,  and  to 
deposit  her  picture  for  what  she  could  raise  upon  it. 
She  then  immediately  took  a  chair  and  put  her  de- 
sign in  execution. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  in  which  this  pic- 
ture was  set,  and  of  the  little  diamonds  which  sur- 
rounded it,  amounted  to  nine  guineas.  This  there- 
fore was  advanced  to  her,  and  the  prettiest  face  in 
the  world  (such  is  often  the  fate  of  beauty)  was  de- 
posited, as  of  no  value,  into  the  bargain. 

When  she  came  home  she  found  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Atkinson  : — 

"  MY  DEAREST  MA.DAM, — As  I  know  your  goodness,  I  could 
not  delay  a  momeut  acquainting  you  with  the  happy  turn  of 
my  affairs  since  you  went.  The  doctor,  on  his  return  to  visit 
my  husband,  has  assured  me  that  the  captain  was  on  the  re- 
covery, and  in  very  little  danger  ;  and  I  really  think  lie  is  since 
mended.  I  hope  to  wait  on  you  soon  with  better  news. 
Heaven  bless  you,  dear  madam  !  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  your  most  obliged,  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  ATKINSON." 

Amelia  was  really  pleased  with  this  letter  ;  and 
now,  it  being  past  four  o'clock,  she  despaired  of  see- 
ing her  husband  till  the  evening.  She  therefore 
provided  some  tarts  for  her  children,  and  then,  eat- 
ing nothing  but  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  herself, 
she  began  to  prepare  for  the  captain's  supper. 

There  were  two  things  of  which  her  husband  was 
particularly  fond,  which,  though  it  may  bring  the 
simplicity  of  his  taste  into  great  contempt  with  some 
of  my  readers,  I  will  venture  to  name.  These  were 
a  fowl  and  egg  sauce  and  mutton  broth ;  both  which 
Amelia  immediately  purchased. 

As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  seven  the  good  crea- 
ture went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  began  to  ex- 
ercise her  talents  in  cookery,  of  which  she  was  a 
great  mistress,  as  she  was  of  every  economical  office 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and,  as  no  woman 
could  outshine  her  in  a  drawing-room,  so  none  could 
make  the  drawing-room  itself  shine  brighter  than 
Amelia.  And,  if  I  may  speak  a  bold  truth,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  be  possible  to  view  this  fine  creature 
in  a  more  amiable  light  than  while  she  was  dressing 
her  husband's  supper,  with  her  little  children  play- 
ing round  her.  • 

It  was  now  half  an  hour  past  eight,  and  the  meat 
almost  ready,  the  table  likewise  neatly  spread  with 
materials  borrowed  from  her  landlady,  and  she  hr^m 
to  grow  a  little  uneasy  at  Booth's  not  returning ; 
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when  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door  roused  her  spirits, 
and  she  cried,  "  There,  my  dear,  there  is  your  good 
papa ;"  at  which  words  she  darted  swiftly  up  stairs 
and  opened  the  door  to  her  husband. 

She  desired  her  husband  to  walk  up  to  the  din- 
ing-room, and  she  would  come  to  him  in  an  instant; 
for  she  was  desirous  to  increase  his  pleasure  by 
surprising  him  with  his  two  favourite  dishes.  She 
then  went  down,  again  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
maid  of  the  house  undertook  to  send  up  the  supper, 
and  she  with  her  children  returned  to  Booth. 

He  then  told  her  concisely  what  had  happened 
with  relation  to  the  girl — to  which  she  scarce  made 
any  answer,  but  asked  him  if  he  had  not  dined ! 
He  assured  her  he  had  not  ate  a  morsel  the  whole 
day.  "  Well,"  says  she,  "  my  dear,  I  am  a  fellow- 
sufferer  ;  but  we  shall  both  enjoy  our  supper  the 
more  ;  for  I  have  made  a  little  provision  for  you,  as 
T  guessed  what  might  be  the  case.  I  have  got  you 
a  bottle  of  wine  too.  And  here  is  a  clean  cloth  and 
a  smiling  countenance,  my  dear  Will.  Indeed,  I 
am  in  unusual  good  spirits  to-night,  and  I  have  made 
a  promise  to  the  children,  which  you  must  confirm  ; 
I  have  promised  to  let  them  sit  up  this  one  night  to 
supper  with  us. — Nay,  don't  look  so  serious :  cast 
off  all  uneasy  thoughts,  I  have  a  present  for  you 
here — no  matter  how  I  came  by  it." — At  which 
words  she  put  eight  guineas  into  his  hand,  crying, 
"  Come,  my  dear  Bill,  be  gay — Fortune  will  yet  be 
kind  to  us — at  least  let  us  be  happy  this  night.  In- 
deed, the  pleasures  of  many  women  during  their 
whole  lives  will  not  amount  to  my  happiness  this 
night  if  you  will  be  in  good  humour.'' 

Booth  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  cried,  "  How  un- 
happy am  I,  my  dear,  that  I  can't  sup  with  you 
to-night !" 

As  in  the  delightful  month  of  June,  when  the 
sky  is  all  serene,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  looks 
with  a  pleasing  and  smiling  aspect,  suddenly  a  dark 
cloud  spreads  itself  over  the  hemisphere,  the  sun 
vanishes  from  our  sight,  and  every  object  is  obscured 
by  a  dark  and  horrid  gloom ;  so  happened  it  to 
Amelia :  the  joy  that  had  enlightened  every  feature 
disappeared  in  a  moment ;  the  lustre  forsook  her 
shining  eyes,  and  all  the  little  loves  that  played  and 
wantoned  in  her  cheeks  hung  their  drooping  heads, 
and  with  a  faint  trembling  voice  she  repeated  her 
husband's  words,  "  Not  sup  with  me  to-night,  my 
dear '." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  he,  "  I  cannot.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  uneasy  it  makes  me,  or  that 
I  am  as  much  disappointed  as  yourself;  but  I  am 
engaged  to  sup  abroad.  I  have  absolutely  given 
my  honour ;  and  besides,  it  is  on  business  of  import- 
ance." 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  I  say  no  more.  I  am 
convinced  you  would  not  willingly  sup  from  me. 
I  own  it  is  a  very  particular  disappointment  to  me 
to-night,  when  I  had  proposed  unusual  pleasure ; 
but  the  same  reason  which  is  sufficient  to  you  ought 
to  be  so  to  me." 

Booth  made  his  wife  a  compliment  on  her  ready 
compliance,  and  then  asked  her  what  she  intended 
by  giving  him  that  money,  or  how  she  came  by  it  t 

"  I  intend,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  to  give  it  you  ; 
that  is  all.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  I  came  by 
it,  you  know,  Billy,  that  is  not  very  material.  You 
are  well  assured  I  got  it  by  no  means  which  would 
displease  you;  and,  perhaps,  another  time  I  may 
tell  you." 

Booth  asked  no  farther  questions ;  but  he  returned 
it  her,  and  insisted  on  her  taking  all  but  one  guinea, 
saying  she  was  the  safest  treasurer.  He  then  pro- 
mised her  to  make  all  the  haste  home  in  his  power, 


I  and  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  be  with  her  in  an  hour 

I  and  half  at  farthest,  and  then  took  his  leave. 
When  he  was  gone  the  poor  disappointed  Amelia 
sat  down  to  supper  with  her  children,  with  whose 
company  she  was  forced  to  console  herself  for  the 
absence  of  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  very  tragic  scene. 

THE  clock  had  struck  eleven,  and  Amelia  was  just 
proceeding  to  put  her  children  to  bed,  when  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  street-door ;  upon  which  the 
boy  cried  out,  "There's  papa,  mamma;  pray  let 
me  stay  and  see  him  before  I  go  to  bed."  This  was 
a  favour  very  easily  obtained ;  for  Amelia  instantly 
ran  down  stairs,  exulting  in  the  goodness  of  her 
husband  for  returning  so  soon,  though  half  an  hour 
was  already  elapsed  beyond  the  time  in  which  he 
promised  to  return. 

Poor  Amelia  was  now  again  disappointed ;  for  it 
was  not  her  husband  at  the  door,  but  a  servant  with 
a  letter  for  him,  which  he  delivered  into  her  hands. 
She  immediately  returned  up  stairs,  and  said — "  It 
was  not  your  papa,  my  dear ;  but  I  hope  it  is  one 
who  hath  brought  us  some  good  news."  For  Booth 
had  told  her  that  he  hourly  expected  to  receive  such 
from  the  great  man,  and  had  desired  her  to  open  any 
letter  which  came  to  him  in  his  absence. 

Amelia  therefore  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read 
as  follows : 

"  Sot, — After  what  hath  passed  between  as,  I  need  only  tell 
you  that  I  know  you  sapped  this  very  night  alone  with  "Miss 
Matthews :  a  fact  which  will  upbraid  you  sufficiently,  without 
putting  me  to  that  trouble,  and  will  very  well  account  for  my 
upainTig  the  favour  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  in  Hyde-park  at 
six  in  the  morning.  Yon  will  forgive  me  reminding  you  once 
more  how  inexcusable  this  behaviour  is  in  you,  who  are  pos- 
*essed  in  your  own  wife  of  the  most  inestimable  jewel.  Yours. 
&C.  "  T.  JAMES. 

"  I  shall  bring  pistols  with  me." 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  agitation  of  Amelia's 
mind  when  she  read  this  letter.  She  threw  herself 
into  her  chair,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  began  to 
tremble  all  over,  and  had  just  power  enough  left  to 
tap  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  she  had  hitherto  pre- 
served entire  for  her  husband,  and  to  drink  off  a 
large  bumper. 

The  little  boy  perceived  the  strange  symptoms 
which  appeared  in  his  mother  ;  and  running  to  her, 
ie  cried,  "  What* s  the  matter,  my  dear  mamma  t 
you  don't  look  well ! — No  harm  hath  happened  to 
poor  papa,  I  hope — Sure  that  bad  man  hath  not 
carried  him  away  again.1" 

Amelia  answered,  "  No,  child,  nothing — nothing 
at  all."  And  then  a  large  shower  of  tears  came  to 
icr  assistance,  which  presently  after  produced  the 
same  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  children. 

Amelia,  after  a  short  silence,  looking  tenderly  at 
ier  children,  cried  out,  "  It  is  too  much,  too  much 
to  bear.  Why  did  I  bring  these  little  wretches  into 
the  world  1  why  were  these  innocents  born  to  such 
a  fate  1"  She  then  threw  her  arms  round  them 
>oth  (for  they  were  before  embracing  her  knees), 
and  cried,  "  O  my  children!  my  children!  forgive 
me,  my  babes '.  Forgive  me  that  I  have  brought  you 
into  such  a  world  as  this!  You  are  undone — my 
children  are  undone ! " 

The  little  boy  answered  with-  great  spirit,  "  How 
undone,  mammy  1  my  sister  and  I  don't  care  a 
arthing  for  being  undone.  Don't  cry  so  upon  our 
accounts — we  are  both  very  well ;  indeed  we  are. 
But  do  pray  tell  us.  I  am  sure  some  accident  hath 
lappened  to  poor  papa." 

1  Mention  him  no  more,"  cries  Amelia  :  "  your 
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papa  is — indeed  he  is  a  wicked  man — he  cares  not 
for  any  of  us.  O  Heavens !  is  this  the  happiness 
I  promised  myself  this  evening  1"  At  which  words 
she  fell  into  an  agony,  holding  hoth  her  children  in 
her  arms. 

The  maid  of  the  house  now  entered  the  room, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand  which  she  had  received 
from  a  porter,  whose  arrival  the  reader  will  not  won- 
der to  have  been  unheard  by  Amelia  in  her  present 
condition. 

The  maid,  upon  her  entrance  into  the  room,  per- 
ceiving the  situation  of  Amelia,  cried  out,  "  Good 
Heavens!  madam,  what's  the  matter V  Upon 
which  Amelia,  who  had  a  little  recovered  herself 
after  the  last  violent  vent  of  her  passion,  started  up 
and  cried,  "  Nothing,  Mrs.  Susan — nothing  extra- 
ordinary. I  am  subject  to  these  fits  sometimes ;  but 
I  am  very  well  now.  Come,  my  dear  children,  I 
am  very  well  again ;  indeed  1  am.  You  must  now 
go  to  bed ;  Mrs.  Susan  will  be  so  good  as  to  put 
you  to  bed." 

"  But  why  doth  not  papa  love  usl"  cries  the  little 
boy.  <(  I  am  sure  we  have  none  of  us  done  anything 
to  disoblige  him." 

This  innocent  question  of  the  child  so  stung  Amelia 
that  she  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse. However,  she  took  another  dram  of  wine ; 
for  so  it  might  be  called  to  her,  Avho  was  the  most 
temperate  of  women,  and  never  exceeded  three 
glasses  on  any  occasion.  In  this  glass  she  drank 
her  children's  health,  and  soon  after  so  well  soothed 
and  composed  them  that  they  went  quietly  away 
with  Mrs.  Susan. 

The  maid,  in  the  shock  she  had  conceived  at  the 
melancholy,  indeed  frightful  scene,  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  at  her  first  coming  into  the  room, 
had  quite  forgot  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  However,  just  at  her  departure  she  recol- 
lected it,  and  delivered  it  to  Amelia,  who  was  no 
sooner  alone  than  she  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"Mr  DEAREST,  SWEETEST  LOVE, —  I  write  this  from  the 
bailiffs  house  where  I  was  formerly,  and  to  which  I  am  again 
brought  at  the  suit  of  that  villain  Trent.  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  thiuk  I  owe  this  accident  (I  mean  that  it  happened  to- 
night) to  my  own  folly  in  endeavouring  to  keep  a  secret  from 
you— O  my  dear !  had  I  had  resolution  to  confess  my  crime  to 
you,  your  forgiveness  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  cost  me 
only  a  few  blushes,  and  I  had  now  been  happy  in  your  arms. 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  leave  you  on  such  an  account,  and  to  add 
to  a  former  transgression  a  new  one  I — Yet,  by  Heavens  1  I 
mean  not  a  transgression  of  the  like  kind  ;  for  of  that  I  am  not 
nor  ever  will  be  guilty  ;  and  when  you  know  the  true  reason 
of  my  leaving  you  to-night  I  think  you  will  pity  rather  than 
upbraid  me.  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you  knew  the  compunc- 
tion with  which  I  left  you  to  go  to  the  most  worthless,  the 
most  infamous.  Do  guesa  the  rest— guess  that  crime  with 
which  J  cannot  atain  my  paper— —but  still  believe  me  no  more 
guilty  thau  I  am,  or,  if  it  will  lessen  your  vexation  at  what 
hath  befallen  me,  telieve  me  as  guilty  as  you  please,  and 
think  me,  for  a  while  at  least,  as  undeserving  of  you  as  I 
think  myself.  This  paper  and  pen  are  BO  bad,  I  question  whe- 
ther you  can  read  what  I  write ;  I  almost  doubt  whether  I 
wish  you  should.  Yet  this  I  will  endeavour  to  make  as  legiblb 
as  1  can.  Be  comforted,  my  dear  love,  and  still  keep  up  your 
spirits  with  the  hopes  of  better  days.  The  doctor  will  bo  in 
town  to-morrow,  and  I  trust  on  his  goodness  for  my  delivery 
once  more  from  this  place,  and  that  I  shall  soon  bo  able  to 
repay  him.  That  Heaven  may  bless  and  preserve  you  is  the 
prayer  of,  my  dearest  love,  your  ever  fond,  affectionate,  and 
hereafter  faithful  husband,  "  W.  BOOTH." 

Amelia  pretty  well  guessed  the  obscure  meaning 
of  this  letter,  which,  though  at  another  time  it  might 
have  given  her  unspeakable  torment,  was  at  present 
rather  of  the  medicinal  kind,  and  served  to  allay  her 
anguish.  Her  anger  to  Booth  too  began  a  little  to 
abate,  and  was  softened  by  her  concern  for  his  mis- 
fortune. Upon  the  whole,  however,  she  passed  a 
miserable  and  sleepless  night,  her  gentle  mind  torn 
and  distracted  with  various  and  contending  pas- 
sions, distressed  with  doubts,  and  wandering  in  a 


kind  of  twilight  which  presented  her  only  objects  of 
different  degrees  of  horror,  and  where  black  despair 
closed  at  a  small  distance  the  gloomy  prospect. 

BOOK  XII.— CHAPTER  I. 

The  book  begins  with  polite  history. 
BEFORE  we  return  to  the  miserable  couple  whom 
we  left  at  the  end  of  the  last  book  we  will  give   our 
reader  the  more  cheerful  view  of  the  gay  and  happy 
family  of  colonel  James. 

Mrs.  James,  when  she  could  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
prevail  with  Amelia  to  accept  that  invitation  which, 
at  the  desire  of  the  colonel,  she  had  so  kindly  and 
obediently  carried  her,  returned  to  her  husband  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  ill  success  of  her  embassy ; 
at  which,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  almost  as  much 
disappointed  as  the  colonel  himself;  for  he  had  not 
taken  a  much  stronger  liking  to  Amelia  than  she 
herself  had  conceived  for  Booth.  This  will  account 
for  some  passages  which  may  have  a  little  surprised 
the  reader  in  the  former  chapters  of  this  history,  as 
we  were  not  then  at  leisure  to  communicate  to  them 
a  hint  of  this  kind ;  it  was,  indeed,  on  Mr.  Booth's 
account  that  she  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  changing 
her  dress  at  the  masquerade. 

But  her  passions  of  this  sort,  happily  for  her,  were 
not  extremely  strong ;  she  was  therefore  easily 
balked ;  and,  as  she  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  Booth,  she  soon  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity 
of  Miss  Matthews,  and  from  that  time  scarce  thought 
more  of  the  affair  till  her  husband's  design  against 
the  wife  revived  her's  likewise  ;  insomuch  that  her 
passion  was  at  this  time  certainly  strong  enough  for 
Booth  to  produce  a  good  hearty  hatred  for  Amelia, 
whom  she  now  abused  to  the  colonel  in,  very  gross 
terms,  both  on  the  account  of  her  poverty  and  her  in- 
solence, for  so  she  termed  the  refusal  of  all  her  offers. 

The  colonel,  seeing  no  hopes  of  soon  possessing 
his  new  mistress,  began,  like  a  prudent  and  wise 
man,  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  securing  his 
old  one.  From  what  his  wife  had  mentioned  con 
cerning  the  behaviour  of  the  shepherdess,  and  par- 
ticularly her  preference  of  Booth,  he  had  little  doubt 
but  that  this  was  the  identical  Miss  Matthews.  He 
resolved  therefore  to  watch  her  closely,  in  hopes  of 
discovering  Booth's  intrigue  with  her.  In  this,  be- 
sides the  remainder  of  affection  which  he  yet  pre- 
served for  that  lady,  he  had  another  view,  as  it  would 
give  him  a  fair  pretence  to  quarrel  with  Booth ; 
who,  by  carrying  on  this  intrigue,  would  have  broke 
his  word  and  honour  given  to  him.  And  he  began 
now  to  hate  poor  Booth  heartily,  from  the  same 
reason  from  which  Mrs.  James  had  contracted  her 
aversion  to  Amelia. 

The  colonel  therefore  employed  an  inferior  kind 
of  pimp  to  watch  the  lodgings  of  Miss  Matthews, 
and  to  acquaint  him  if  Booth,  whose  person  was 
known  to  the  pimp,  made  any  visit  there. 

The  pimp  faithfully  performed  his  office,  and,  hav- 
ing last  night  made  the  wished-for  discovery,  imme- 
diately acquainted  his  master  with  it. 

Upon  this  news  the  colonel  presently  despatched 
to  Booth  the  short  note  which  we  have  before  seen. 
He  sent  it  to  his  own  house  instead  of  Miss  Mat- 
thews's,  with  hopes  of  that  very  accident  which 
actually  did  happen.  Not  that  he  had  any  ingre- 
dient of  the  bully  in  him,  and  desired  to  be  pre- 
vented from  fighting,  but  with  a  prospect  of  injuring 
Booth  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  Amelia,  and  of 
recommending  himself  somewhat  to  her  by  appear- 
ing in  the  light  of  her  champion ;  for  which  purpose 
he  added  that  compliment  to  Amelia  in  his  k-tti-r. 
He  concluded  upon  the  whole  that,  if  Booth  him- 
self opened  the  letter,  he  would  certainly  meet  him 
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the  next  morning ;  but  if  his  wife  should  open  it 
before  he  came  home  it  might  have  the  effect  be- 
fore mentioned  ;  and,  for  his  future  expostulation 
•with  Booth,  it  would  not  be  in  Amelia's  power  to 
prevent  it. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  pimp  had  more  masters 
than  one.  Amongst  these  was  the  worthy  Mr.  Trent, 
for  whom  he  had  often  done  business  of  the  pimping 
vocation.  He  had  been  employed  indeed  in  the 
service  of  the  great  peer  himself,  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  Trent,  and  was  the  very  person  who  had 
assisted  the  said  Trent  in  dogging  Booth  and  his 
wife  to  the  opera-house  on  the  masquerade  night. 

This  subaltern  pimp  was  with  his  superior  Trent 
yesterday  morning,  when  he  found  a  bailiff  with  him 
in  order  to  receive  his  instructions  for  the  arresting 
Booth,  when  the  bailiff  said  it  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  take  him,  for  that  to  his  knowledge 
he  was  as  shy  a  cock  as  any  in  England.  The  subal- 
tern immediately  acquainted  Trent  with  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  colonel ; 
upon  which  Trent  enjoined  him  the  moment  he 
had  set  him  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  bailiff, 
which  he  agreed  to,  and  performed  accordingly. 

The  bailiff,  on  receiving  this  notice,  immediately 
set  out  for  his  stand  at  an  alehouse  within  three 
doors  of  Miss  Matthews's  lodgings  ;  at  which,  un- 
fortunately for  poor  Booth,  he  arrived  a  very  few 
minutes  before  Booth  left  that  lady  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Amelia. 

These  were  several  matters  of  which  we  thought 
necessary  our  leader  should  be  informed;  for,  be- 
sides that  it  conduces  greatly  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  all  history,  there  is  no  exercise  of  the 
mind  of  a  sensible  reader  more  pleasant  than  the 
tracing  the  several  small  and  almost  imperceptible 
links  in  every  chain  of  events  by  which  all  the  great 
actions  of  the  world  are  produced.  We  will  now 
in  the  next  chapter  proceed  with  our  history: 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  Amelia  visits  her  husband. 
AMELIA,  after  much  anxious  thinking,  in  which  she 
sometimes  flattered  herself  that  her  husband  was 
less  guilty  than  she  had  at  first  imagined  him,  and 
that  he  had  some  good  excuse  to  make  for  himself 
(for,  indeed-,  she  was  not  so  able  as  willing  to  make 
one  for  him),  at  length  resolved  to  set  out  for  the 
bailiff's  castle.  Having  therefore  strictly  recom- 
mended the  care  of  her  children  to  her  good  land- 
lady, she  sent  for  a  hackney-coach,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Gray's-inn-lane. 

When  she  came  to  the  house,  and  asked  for  the 
captain,  the  bailiff's  wife,  who  came  to  the  'door, 
guessing,  by  the  greatness  of  her  beauty  and  the 
disorder  of  her  dress,  that  she  was  a  young  lady 
of  pleasure,  answered  surlily,  "Captain!  I  do  not 
know  of  any  captain  that  "is  here,  not  I!"  For 
this  good  woman  was,  as  well  as  dame  Purgante  in 
Prior,  a  bitter  enemy  to  all  whores,  especially  to 
those  of  the  handsome  kind ;  for  some  such  she  sus- 
pected to  go  shares  with  her  in  a  certain  property  to 
which  the  law  gave  her  the  sole  right. 

Amelia  replied  she  was  certain  that  captain  Booth 
was  there.  "  Well,  if  he  is  so,"  cries  the  bailiff's 
wife,  "  you  may  come  into  the  kitchen  if  you  will, 
and  he  shall  be  called  down  to  you  if  you  have 
any  business  with  him."  At  the  same  time  she 
muttered  something  to  herself,  and  concluded  a  little 
more  intelligibly,  though  still  in  a  muttering  voice, 
that  she  kept  no  such  house. 

Amelia,  whose  innocence  gave  her  no  suspicion 
of  the  true  cause  of  this  good  woman's  sullenness, 
was  frightened,  and  began  to  fear  she  knew  not 


what.  At  last  she  made  a  shift  to  totter  into  the 
kitchen,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  asked  her, 
"Well,  madam,  who  shall  I  tell  the  captain  wants 
to  speak  with  himl" 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,"  cries  Amelia;  "in 
my  confusion  I  really  forgot  you  did  not  know  me 
— tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  his  wife." 

"  And  are  you  indeed  his  wife,  madam  1"  cries 
Mrs.  Bailiff,  a  little  softened. 

,  "  Yes,  indeed,  and  upon  my  honour,"  answers 
Amelia. 

"  If  this  be  the  case,"  cries  the  other,  "  you  may 
walk  up  stairs  if  you  please.  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  part  man  and  wife!  Indeed,  I  think  they 
can  never  be  too  much  together.  But  I  never  will 
suffer  any  bad  doings  in  my  house,  nor  any  of  the 
town  ladies  to  come  to  gentlemen  here." 

Amelia  answered  that  she  liked  her  the  better : 
for,  indeed,  in  her  present  disposition,  Amelia  was 
as  much  exasperated  against  wicked  women  as  the 
virtuous  mistress  of  the  house,  or  any  other  virtuous 
woman  could  be. 

The  bailiff's  wife  then  ushered  Amelia  up  stairs, 
and,  having  unlocked  the  prisoner's  doors,  cried, 
"  Captain,  here  is  your  lady,  sir,  come  to  see  you." 
At  which  words  Booth  started  up  from  his  chair, 
and  caught  Amelia  in  his  arms,  embracing  her  for 
a  considerable  time  with  so  much  rapture,  that  the 
bailiff's  wife,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  violent 
fondness,  began  to  suspect  whether  Amelia  had 
really  told  her  truth.  However,  she  had  some  little 
awe  of  the  captain ;  and,  for  fear  of  being  in  the 
wrong,  did  not  interfere,  but  shut  the  door  and 
turned  the  key. 

When  Booth  found  himself  alone  with  his  wife, 
and  had  vented  the  first  violence  of  his  rapture  in 
kisses  and  embraces,  he  looked  tenderly  at  her,  and 
cried,  "  Is  it  possible,  Amelia,  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  this  goodness  to  follow  such  a  wretch  as  me 
to  such  a  place  as  this — or  do  you  come  to  upbraid 
me  with  my  guilt,  and  to  sink  me  down  to  that  per- 
dition I  so  justly  deserve!" 

"Am  I  so  given  to  upbraiding  then!"  says  she, 
in  a  gentle  voice ;  "  have  I  ever  given  you  occasion 
to  think  I  would  sink  you  to  perdition  t" 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  love,  to  think  so,"  an- 
swered he.  "  And  yet  you  may  forgive  the  utmost 
fears  of  an  offending,  penitent  sinner.  I  know, 
indeed,  the  extent  of  your  goodness,  and  yet  I  know 
my  guilt  so  great — " 

1  Alas !  Mr.  Booth,"  said  she,  "  what  guilt  is 
Ihis  which  you  mention,  and  which  you  writ  to 
me  of  last  night ! — Sure,  by  your  mentioning  to 
me  so  much,  you  intend  to  tell  me  more, — nay, 
indeed,  to  tell  me  all ;  and  not  leave  my  mind 
open  to  suspicions  perhaps  ten  times  worse  than 
the  truth." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  patient  hearing!"  said  he. 

"  I  will  indeed,"  answered  she  ;  "  nay,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  worst  you  can  unfold ;  nay,  per- 
haps, the  worst  is  short  of  my  apprehensions." 

Booth  then,  after  a  little  further  apology,  began 
and  related  to  her  the  whole  that  had  passed  between 
aim  and  Miss  Matthews,  from  their  first  meeting 
n  the  prison  to  their  separation  the  preceding  even- 
ing. All  which,  as  the  reader  knows  it  already, 
it  would  be  tedious  and  unpardonable  to  transcribe 
from  his  mouth.  He  told  her  likewise  all  that  he 
had  done  and  suffered  to  conceal  his  transgression 
from  her  knowledge.  This  he  assured  her  was  the 
ausiness  of  his  visit  last  night,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  he  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
no  other  than  an  absolute  quarrel  with  Miss  Mat- 
:hews,  of  whom  he  had  taken  a  final  leave. 
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When  he  had  ended  his  narration,  Amelia,  after 
a  short  silence,  answered,  "  Indeed,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve every  word  you  have  said,  hut  I  cannot  now 
forgive  you  the  fault  you  have  confessed ;  and  my 
reason  is — because  I  have  forgiven  it  long  ago. 
Here,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "is  an  instance  that  I 
am  likewise  capable  of  keeping  a  secret." — She 
then  delivered  her  husband  a  letter  which  she  had 
some  time  ago  received  from  Miss  Matthews,  and 
which  was  the  same  which  that  lady  had  mentioned, 
and  supposed,  as  Booth  had  never  .heard  of  it,  that 
it  had  miscarried ;  for  she  sent  it  by  the  penny-post. 
In  this  letter,  which  was  signed  by  a  feigned  name, 
she  had  acquainted  Amelia  with  the  infidelity  of 
her  husband,  and  had  besides  very  greatly  abused 
him  ;  taxing  him  with  many  falsehoods,  and,  among 
the  rest,  with  having  spoken  very  slightingly  and 
disrespectfully  of  his  wife. 

Amelia  never  shined  forth  to  Booth  in  so  amiable 
and  great  a  light ;  nor  did  his  own  unworthiness 
ever  appear  to  him  so  mean  and  contemptible  as  at 
this  instant.  However,  when  he  had  read  the  let- 
ter, he  uttered  many  violent  protestations  to  her, 
that  all  which  related  to  herself  was  absolutely 
false. 

"  I  am  convinced  it  is,"  said  she.  "  I  would  not 
have  a  suspicion  of  the  contrary  for  the  world. 
I  assure  you  I  had,  till  last  night  revived  it  in  my 
memory,  almost  forgot  the  letter ;  for,  as  I  well 
knew  from  whom  it  came,  by  her  mentioning  ob- 
ligations which  she  had  conferred  on  you,  and 
which  you  had  more  than  once  spoken  to  me  of, 
I  made  large  allowances  for  the  situation  you  was 
then  in ;  and  I  was  the  more  satisfied,  as  the  letter 
itself,  as  well  as  many  other  circumstances,  con- 
vinced me  the  affair  was  at  an  end." 

Booth  now  uttered  the  most  extravagant  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  fondness  that  his  heart  could 
dictate,  and  accompanied  them  with  the  warmest 
embraces.  All  which  warmth  and  tenderness  she 
returned ;  and  tears  of  love  and  joy  gushed  from 
both  their  eyes.  So  ravished  indeed  were  their 
hearts,  that  for  some  time  they  both  forgot  the 
dreadful  situation  of  their  affairs. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  short  reverie.  It  soon 
recurred  to  Amelia,  that,  though  she  had  the  liberty 
of  leaving  that  house  when  she  pleased,  she  could 
not  take  her  beloved  husband  with  her.  This 
thought  stung  her  tender  bosom  to  the  quick,  and 
she  could  not  so  far  command  herself  as  to  refrain 
from  many  sorrowful  exclamations  against  the  hard- 
ship of  their  destiny  ;  but  when  she  saw  the  effect 
they  had  upon  Booth  she  stifled  her  rising  grief, 
forced  a  little  cheerfulness  into  her  countenance, 
and,  exerting  all  the  spirits  she  could  raise  within 
herself,  expressed  her  hopes  of  seeing  a  speedy  end 
to  their  sufferings.  She  then  asked  her  husband 
what  she  should  do  for  him,  and  to  whom  she 
should  apply  for  his  deliverance  1 

"  You  know,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  the 
doctor  is  to  be  in  town  some  time  to-day.  My 
hopes  of  immediate  redemption  are  only  in  him; 
and,  if  that  can  be  obtained,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  that  affair  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  faithfully  promised,  and  in 
whose  power  I  am  so  well  assured  it  is  to  serve  me." 

Thus  did  this  poor  man  support  his  hopes  by  a 
dependence  on  that  ticket  which  he  had  so  dearly 
purchased  of  one  who  pretended  to  manage  the 
wheels  in  the  great  state  lottery  of  preferment.  A 
lottery,  indeed,  which  hath  this  to  recommend  it — 
that  many  poor  wretches  feed  their  imaginations 
with  the  prospect  of  a  prize  during  their  whole  lives, 
and  never  discover  they  have  drawn  a  blank. 


Amelia,  who  was  of  a  pretty  sanguine  temper, 
and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  these  matters,  was 
full  as  easy  to  be  deceived  into  hopes  as  her  hus- 
band ;  but  in  reality  at  present  she  turned  her  eyes 
to  no  distant  prospect ;  the  desire  of  regaining 
her  husband's  liberty  having  engrossed  her  whole 
mind. 

While  they  were  discoursing  on  these  matters 
they  heard  a  violent  noise  in  the  house,  and  imme- 
diately after  several  persons  passed  by  their  door  up- 
stairs to  the  apartment  over  their  head.  This 
greatly  terrified  the  gentle  spirit  of  Amelia,  and  she 
cried — "  Good  Heavens,  my  dear,  must  I  leave  you 
in  this  horrid  place  1  I  am  terrified  with  a  thousand 
fears  concerning  you." 

Booth  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  saying  that 
he  was  in  no  manner  of  danger,  and  that  he 
doubted  not  but  that  the  doctor  would  soon  be 
with  him — "  And  stay,  my  dear,"  cries  he ;  "  now  I 
recollect,  suppose  you  should  apply  to  my  old  friend 
James  ;  for  I  believe  you  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  your  apprehensions  of  him  were  groundless. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  but  that  he  would  be  as 
ready  to  serve  me  as  formerly." 

Amelia  turned  pale  as  ashes  at  the  name  of  James, 
and,  instead  of  making  a  direct  answer  to  her  hus- 
band, she  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried,  "  My  dear, 
I  have  one  favour  to  beg  of  you,  and  I  insist  on 
your  granting  it  me." 

Booth  readily  swore  he  would  deny  her  nothing. 

"  It  is  only  this,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  that,  if 
that  detested  colonel  comes,  you  will  not  .see  him. 
Let  the  people  of  the  house  tell  him  you  are  not 
here." 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here,"  answered 
Booth ;  "  but  why  should  I  refuse  to  see  him  if  he 
should  be  kind  enough  to  come  hither  to  me "?  In- 
deed, my  Amelia,  you  have  taken  a  dislike  to  that 
man  without  sufficient  reason." 

"  1  speak  not  upon  that  account,"  cries  Amelia ; 
"  but  I  have  had  dreams  last  night  about  you  two. 
Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  my  folly,  but  pray  in- 
dulge it.  Nay,  I  insist  on  your  promise  of  not 
denying  me." 

"  Dreams !  my  dear  creature,"  answered  he. 
"  What  dream  can  you  have  had  of  us  t  " 

"  One  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned,"  replied  she. 
— "  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  horror;  and,  unless 
you  will  promise  me  not  to  see  the  colonel  till  I  re- 
turn, I  positively  will  never  leave  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  Amelia,"  said  Booth,  "  I  never 
knew  you  unreasonable  before.  How  can  a  woman 
of  your  sense  talk  of  dreams  1 " 

"  Suffer  me  to  be  once  at  least  unreasonable," 
said  Amelia,  "  as  you  are  so  good-natured  to  say  I 
am  not  often  so.  Consider  what  I  have  lately  suf- 
fered, and  how  weak  my  spirits  must  be  at  this 
time." 

As  Booth  was  going  to  speak,  the  bailiff,  without 
any  ceremony,  entered  the  room,  and  cried,  "  No 
offence,  I  hope,  madam ;  my  wife,  it  seems,  did  not 
know  you.  She  thought  the  captain  had  a  mind  for 
a  bit  of  flesh  by  the  bye.  But  I  have  quieted  all 
matters ;  for  I  know  you  very  well  :  I  have  seen 
that  handsome  face  many  a  time  when  I  have  been 
waiting  upon  the  captain  formerly.  No  offence,  I 
hope,  madam ;  but  if  my  wife  was  as  handsome 
as  you  are  I  should  not  look  for  worse  goods 
abroad." 

Booth  conceived  some  displeasure  at  this  speech, 
but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  express  more  than  a 
pish ;  and  then  asked  the  bailiff  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  noise  they  heard  just  now  t 

"  I    know   of  no   noise,"    aiisAvered    the    bailiff, 
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"  Some  of  my  men  have  been  carrying  a  piece  of 
bad  luggage  up  stairs ;  a  poor  rascal  that  resisted 
the  law  and  justice  ;  so  I  gave  him  a  cut  or  two 
with  a  hanger.  If  they  should  prove  mortal,  he 
must  thank  himself  for  it.  If  a  man  will  not  be- 
have like  a  gentleman  to  an  officer,  he  must  take 
the  consequence  ;  but  I  must  say  that  for  you,  cap- 
tain, you  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman,  and 
therefore  I  shall  always  use  you  as  such  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  find  bail  soon  with  all  my  heart.  This  is 
but  a  paltry  sum  to  what  the  last  was  ;  and  I  do 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  else  against  you  in  the 
office." 

The  latter  part  of  the  bailiff's  speech  somewhat 
comforted  Amelia,  who  had  been  a  little  frightened 
by  the  former ;  and  she  soon  after  took  leave  of  her 
husband  to  go  in  quest  of  the  doctor,  who,  as 
Amelia  had  heard  that  morning,  was  expected  in 
town  that  very  day,  which  was  somewhat  sooner 
than  he  had  intended  at  his  departure. 

Before  she  went,  however,  she  left  a  strict  charge 
with  the  bailiff,  who  ushered  her  very  civilly  down 
stairs,  that  if  one  colonel  James  came  there  to  in- 
quice  for  her  husband  he  should  deny  that  he  was 
there. 

She  then  departed ;  and  the  bailiff  immediately 
gave  a  very  strict  charge  to  his  wife,  his  maid,  and 
his  followers,  that  if  one  colonel  James,  or  any  one 
from  him,  should  inquire  after  the  captain,  that  they 
should  let  him  know  he  had  the  captain  above  stairs; 
for  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  colonel  was  one  of 
Booth's  creditors,  and  he  hoped  for  a  second  bail- 
bond  by  his  means. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  matter  pertinent  to  the  history. 
AMELIA,  in  her  way  to  the  doctor's,  determined  just 
to  stop  at  her  own  lodgings,  which  lay  a  little  out  of 
the   road,    and   to   pay   a   momentary   visit  to  her 
children. 

This  was  fortunate  enough  ;  for,  had  she  called  at 
te  doctor's  house,  she  would  have  heard  nothing 
of  him,  which  would  have  caused  in  her  some  alarm 
and  disappointment ;  for  the  doctor  was  set  down  at 
Mrs.  Atkinson's,  where  he  was  directed  to  Amelia's 
odgings,  to  which  he  went  before  he  called  at  his 
own  ;  and  here  Amelia  now  found  him  playing  with 
icr  two  children. 

The  doctor  had  been  a  little  surprised  at  not  find- 
.ng  Amelia  at  home,  or  any  one  that  could  give  an 
account  of  her.  He  was  now  more  surprised  to  see 
icr  come  in  such  a  dress,  and  at  the  disorder  which 
ic  very  plainly  perceived  in  her  pale  and  melancholy 
countenance.  He  addressed  her  first  (for  indeed 
she  was  in  no  great  haste  to  speak),  and  cried,  "  My 
dear  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  where  is  your  hus- 
band *  some  mischief  I  am  afraid  hath  happened  to 
lim  in  my  absence." 

"  O  my  dear  doctor!"  answered  Amelia,  "  sure 
some  good  angel  hath  sent  you  hither.  My  poor 
Will  is  arrested  again.  I  left  him  in  the  most 
miserable  condition  in  the  very  house  whence  your 
goodness  formerly  redeemed  him." 

"  Arrested  !  "  cries  the  doctor.  "  Then  it  must 
)e  for  some  very  inconsiderable  trifle." 

"  I  wish  it  was,"  said  Amelia  ;  "  but  it  is  for  no 
ess  than  fifty  pounds." 

"  Then,"  cries  the  doctor,  '«  he  hath  been  disin- 
genuous with  me.  He  told  me  he  did  not  owe  ten 
pound  sin  the  world  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be  sued." 
"  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  cries  Amelia.  "  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"How,  child?"  said  the  doctor — "I  hope  you  will 
ever  disguise  it  to  any  one,  especially  to  me.  Any 


prevarication,  I  promise  you,  will  forfeit  my  friend- 
ship for  ever." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  whole,"  cries  Amelia,  "  and 
rely  entirely  on  your  goodness."  She  then  related 
the  gaming  story,  not  forgetting  to  set  in  the  fullest 
light,  and  to  lay  the  strongest  emphasis  on,  his  pro- 
mise never  to  play  again. 

The  doctor  fetched  a  deep  sigh  when  he  had  heard 
Amelia's  relation,  and  cried,  "  I  am  sorry,  child,  for 
the  share  you  are  to  partake  in  your  husband's  suf- 
ferings ;  but  as  for  him,  I  really  think  he  deserves  no 
compassion.  You  say  he  hath  promised  never  to 
play  again,  but  I  must  tell  you  he  hath  broke  his 
promise  to  me  already  ;  for  I  had  heard  he  was  for- 
merly addicted  to  this  vice,  and  had  given  him  suffi- 
cient caution  against  it.  You  will  consider,  child,  I 
am  already  pretty  largely  engaged  for  him,  every 
farthing  of  which  I  am  sensible  I  must  pay.  You 
know  I  would  go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  prudence 
to  serve  you ;  but  I  must  not  exceed  my  ability,  which 
is  not  very  great ;  and  I  have  several  families  on 
my  hands  who  are  by  misfortune  alone  brought  to 
want.  I  do  assure  you  I  cannot  at  present  answer 
for  such  a  sum  as  this  without  distressing  my  own 
circumstances." 

"  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  all ! "  cries 
Amelia,  "  for  we  have  no  other  friend  on  earth : 
my  husband  is  undone,  and  these  poor  little  wretches 
must  be  starved." 

The  doctor  cast  his  eyes  on  the  children,  and  then 
cried,  "  I  hope  not  so.  I  told  you  I  must  distress 
my  circumstances,  and  I  will  distress  them  this  once 
on  your  account,  and  on  the  account  of  these  poor 
little  babes.  But  things  must  not  go  on  any  longer 
in  this  way.  You  must  take  an  heroic  resolution. 
I  will  hire  a  coach  for  you  to-morrow  morning 
which  shall  carry  you  all  down  to  my  parsonage- 
house.  There  you  shall  have  my  protection  till 
something  can  be  done  for  your  husband  ;  of  which, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  I  at  present  see  no  likelihood." 

Amelia  fell  upon  her  knees  in  an  ecstasy  of 
thanskiving  to  the  doctor,  who  immediately  raised 
her  up,  and  placed  her  in  her  chair.  She  then  re- 
collected herself,  and  said,  "  O  my  worthy  friend, 
I  have  still  another  matter  to  mention  to  you,  in 
whi^h  I  must  have  both  your  advice  and  assistance. 
My  soul  blushes  to  give  you  all  this  trouble ;  but 
what  other  friend  have  I? — indeed,  what  other 
friend  could  I  apply  to  so  properly  on  such  an.  oc- 
casion t" 

The  doctor,  with  a  very  kind  voice  and  counte- 
nance, desired  her  to  speak.  She  then  said,  "  O 
sir!  that  wicked  colonel  whom  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  formerly  hath  picked  some  quarrel  with  my 
husband,  (for  she  did  not  think  proper  to  mention 
the  cause,)  and  hath  sent  him  a  challenge.  It  came 
to  my  hand  last  night  after .  he  was  arrested :  I 
opened  and  read  it." 

"  Give  it  me,  child,"  said  the  doctor. 

She  answered  she  had  burnt  it,  as  was  indeed 
true.  "  But  I  remember  it  was  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  sword  and  pistol  this  morning  at  Hyde- 
park." 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear  child,"  cries  the 
doctor ;  "  I  will  take  care  to  prevent  any  mischief." 

"  But  consider,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a 
tender  matter.  My  husband's  honour  is  to  be  pre- 
served as  well  as  his  life."  , 

"  And  so  is  his  soul,  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest 
of  all  things,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Honour !  non- 
sense !  Can  honour  dictate  to  him  to  disobey  the 
express  commands  of  his  Maker,  in  compliance  with 
a  custom  established  by  a  set  of  blockheads,  founded 
on  false  principles  of  virtue,  in  direct  opposition  to 
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the  plain  and  positive  precepts  of  religion,  and 
tending  manifestly  to  give  a  sanction  to  ruffians,  and 
to  protect  them  in  all  the  ways  of  impudence  and 
villany  V 

"  All  this,  I  believe,  is  very  true,"  cries  Amelia ; 
"  but  yet  you  know,  doctor,  the  opinion  of  the 
world." 

"  You  talk  simply,  child,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  What 
is  the  opinion  of  the  world  opposed  to  religion  and 
virtue?  but  you  are  in  the  wrong.  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  idle, 
ignorant,  and  profligate.  It  is  impossible  it  should 
be  the  opinion  of  one  man  of  sense,  who  is  in 
earnest  in  his  belief  of  our  religion.  Chiefly,  indeed, 
it  hath  been  upheld  by  the  nonsense  of  women, 
who,  either  from  their  extreme  cowardice  and  desire 
of  protection,  or,  as  Mr.  Bayle  thinks,  from  their 
excessive  vanity,  have  been  always  forward  to  coun- 
tenance a  set  of  hectors  and  bravoes,  and  to  despise 
all  men  of  modesty  and  sobriety ;  though  these  are 
often  at  the  bottom,  not  only  the  better,  but  the 
braver  men." 

"  You  know,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  have  never 
presumed  to  argue  with  you  ;  your  opinion  is  to  me 
always  instruction,  and  your  word  a  law." 

"  Indeed,  child,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  I  know  you 
are  a  good  woman ;  and  yet  I  must  observe  to  you, 
that  this  very  desire  of  feeding  the  passion  of  female 
vanity  with  the  heroism  of  her  man,  old  Homer 
seems  to  make  the  characteristic  of  a  bad  and  loose 
woman.  He  introduces  Helen  upbraiding  her 
gallant  with  having  quitted  the  fight,  and  left  the 
victory  to  Menelaus,  and  seeming  to  be  sorry  that 
she  had  left  her  husband  only  because  he  was  the 
better  duellist  of  the  two  :  but  in  how  different  a 
light  doth  he  represent  the  tender  and  chaste  love 
of  Andromache  to  her  worthy  Hector  !  she  dissuades 
him  from  exposing  himself  to  danger,  even  in  a  just 
cause.  This  is  indeed  a  weakness,  but  it  is  an  amiable 
one,  and  becoming  the  true  feminine  character ;  but 
a  woman  who,  out  of  heroic  vanity  (for  so  it  is), 
would  hazard  not  only  the  life  but  the  soul  too  of 
her  husband  in  a  duel,  is  a  monster,  and  ought  to 
be  painted  in  no  other  character  but  that  of  a  Fury." 
"  I  assure  you,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  never 
saw  this  matter  in  the  odious  light  in  which  ^-ou 
have  truly  represented  it  before.  I  am  ashamed  to 
recollect  what  I  have  formerly  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. And  yet,  whilst  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  as 
it  is,  one  would  wish  to  comply  as  far  as  possible, 
especially  as  my  husband  is  an  officer  of  the  army. 
If  it  can  be  done,  therefore,  with  safety  to  his 
honour — " 

"  Again  honour !"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  indeed  I 
will  not  suffer  that  noble  word  to  be  so  basely  and 
barbarously  prostituted.  I  have  known  some  of 
these  men  of  honour,  as  they  call  themselves,  to  be 
the  most  arrant  rascals  in  the  universe." 

"  Well,  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  she  ;  "  reputa- 
tion then,  if  you  please,  or  any  word  you  like  bet- 
ter ;  you  know  my  meaning  very  well." 

"  I  do  know  your  meaning,"  cries  the  doctor, 
"  and  Virgil  knew  it  a  great  while  ago.  The  next 
time  you  see  your  friend  Mrs.  Atkinson,  ask  her 
what  it  was  made  Dido  fall  in  love  with  ^Eneasl" 

"  Nay,  dear  sir,"  said  Amelia,  "  do  not  rally  me 
so  unmercifully ;  think  where  my  poor  husband  is 
now." 

"  He  is,"  answered  the  doctor,  '•  where  I  will 
presently  be  with  him.  In  the  mean  time,  do  you 
pack  up  everything  in  order  for  your  journey  to- 
morrow ;  for,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  trust 
your  husband  a  day  longer  in  this  town — therefore 
to  packing." 


Amelia  promised  she  would,  though  indeed  she 
wanted  not  any  warning  for  her  journey  on  this  ac- 
count; for  when  she  had  packed  up  herself  in  the 
coach,  she  packed  up  her  all.  However,  she  did  not 
think  proper  to  mention  this  to  the  doctor  ;  for,  as 
he  was  now  in  pretty  good  humour,  she  did  not 
care  to  venture  again  discomposing  his  temper. 

The  doctor  then  set  out  for  Gray's-inn-lane,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Amelia  began  to  consider  of 
her  incapacity  to  take  a  journey  in  her  present  si- 
tuation without  even  a  clean  shift.  At  last  she  re- 
solved, as  she  was  possessed  of  seven  guineas  and  a 
half,  to  go  to  her  friend  and  redeem  some  of  her 
own  and  her  husband's  linen  out  of  captivity  ;  in- 
deed just  so  much  as  would  render  it  barely  possible 
for  them  to  go  out  of  town  with  any  kind  of  de- 
cency. And  this  resolution  she  immediately  exe- 
cuted. 

As  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  business  with  the 
pawnbroker,  (if  a  man  who  lends  under  thirty  per 
cent,  deserves  that  name,)  he  said  to  her,  "  Pray, 
madam,  did  you  know  that  man  who  was  here  yes- 
terday when  you  brought  the  picture  1"  Amelia 
answered  in  the  negative.  "  Indeed,  madam,"  said 
the  broker,  "  he  knows  you,  though  he  did  not  re- 
collect you  while  you  was  here,  as  your  hood  was 
drawn  over  your  face  ;  but  the  moment  you  was 
gone  he  begged  to  look  at  the  picture,  which  I, 
thinking  no  harm,  permitted.  He  had  scarce  looked 
upon  it  when  he  cried  out,  '  By  heaven  and  earth 
it  is  her  picture  !  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  you. 
'  Indeed,'  says  I,  '  I  never  saw  the  lady  before.'  " 

In  this  last  particular,  however,  the  pawnbroker 
a  little  savoured  of  his  profession,  and  made  a  small 
deviation  from  the  truth,  for,  when  the  man  had 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  lady,  he  answered  she 
was  some  poor  undone  woman  who  had  pawned  all 
her  clothes  to  him  the  day  before  ;  and  I  suppose,  says 
he,  this  picture  is  the  last  of  her  goods  and  chattels. 
This  hint  we  thought  proper  to  give  the  reader,  as 
it  may  chance  to  be  material. 

Amelia  answered  coldly  that  she  had  taken  so 
very  little  notice  of  the  man  that  she  scarce  remem- 
bered he  was  there. 

"I  assure  you,  madam,"  says  the  pawnbroker, 
"  he  hath  taken  very  great  notice  of  you  ;  for  the 
man  changed  countenance  upon  what  I  said,  and 
presently  after  begged  me  to  give  him  a  dram. 
Oho !  thinks  I  to  myself,  are  you  thereabouts  1  I 
would  not  be  so  much  in  love  with  some  folks  as 
some  people  are  for  more  interest  than  I  shall  ever 
make  of  a  thousand  pounds." 

Amelia  blushed,  and  said,  with  some  peevishness, 
"That  she  knew  nothing  of  the  man,  but  supposed 
tie  was  some  impertinent  fellow  or  other." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  answered  the  pawnbroker, 
assure  you  he  is  not  worthy  your  regard.  He  is  a 
poor  wretch,  and  I  believe  I  am  possessed  of  most 
of  his  movables.  However,  I  hope  you  are  not 
offended,  for  indeed  he  said  no  harm  ;  but  he  was 
very  strangely  disordered,  that  is  the  truth  of  it." 

Amelia  was  very  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
conversation,  and  altogether  as  eager  to  return  to 
ler  children ;  she  therefore  bundled  up  her  things 
as  fast  as  she  could,  and,  calling  for  a  hackney- 
coach,  directed  the  coachman  to  her  lodgings,  and 
bid  him  drive  her  home  with  all  the  haste  he  could. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Dr.  Harrison  visits  colonel  James 
THE  doctor,  when  he  left  Amelia,  intended  to  go 
directly  to  Booth,  but  he  presently  changed  his 
mind,  and  determined  first  to  call  on  the  colonel,  at 
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he  thought  it  was  proper  to  put  an  end  to  that  mat- 
ter before  he  gave  Booth  his  liberty. 

The  doctor  found  the  two  colonels,  James  and 
Bath,  together.  They  both  received  him  very  civilly 
for  James  was  a  very  well-bred  man,  and  Bath  al- 
ways showed  a  particular  respect  to  the  clergy,  he 
being  indeed  a  perfect  good  Christian,  except  in  the 
articles  of  fighting  and  swearing. 

Our  divine  sat  some  time  without  mentioning  the 
subject  of  his  errand,  in  hopes  that  Bath  would  go 
away,  but  when  he  found  no  likelihood  of  that  (for 
indeed  Bath  was  of  the  two  much  the  most  pleased 
with  his  company),  he  told  James  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  him  relating  to  Mr.  Booth,  which  he 
believed  he  might  speak  before  his  brother. 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  said  James  ;  "  for  there  can 
be  no  secrets  between  us  which  my  brother  may  not 
hear." 

"  I  come  then  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  from 
the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the  world,  to  whose 
afflictions  you  have  very  greatly  and  very  cruelly 
added  by  sending  a  challenge  to  her  husband, 
which  hath  very  luckily  fallen  into  her  hands  ;  for, 
had  the  man  for  whom  you  designed  it  received  it, 
I  am  afraid  you  would  not  have  seen  me  upon  this 
occasion." 

"  If  I  writ  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Booth,  sir,"  said 
James,  "  you  may  be  assured  I  did  not  expect  this 
visit  in  answer  to  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  did,"  cries  the  doctor;  "but 
you  have  great  reason  to  thank  Heaven  for  ordering 
this  matter  contrary  to  your  expectations.  I  know 
not  what  trifle  may  have  drawn  this  challenge  from 
you,  but,  after  what  I  have  some  reason  to  know  of 
you,  sir,  I  must  plainly  tell  you  that,  if  you  had 
added  to  your  guilt  already  committed  against  this 
man  that  of  having  his  blood  upon  your  hands,  your 
soul  would  have  become  as  black  as  hell  itself.',' 

"  Give  me  leave  to  say,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  this 
is  a  language  which  I  am  not  used  to  hear ;  and  if 
your  cloth  was  not  your  protection  you  should  not 
give  it  me  with  impunity.  After  what  you  know  of 
irie,  sir !  What  do  you  presume  to  know  oC  me  to  my 
disadvantage  1" 

"  You  say  my  cloth  is  my  protection,  colonel," 
answered  the  doctor;  "  therefore  pray  lay  aside  your 
anger  :  I  do  not  come  with  any  design  of  affronting 
or  offending  you." 

"  Very  well,"  cries  Bath ;  "  that  declaration  is  suf- 
cient  from  a  clergyman,  let  him  say  what  he  pleases." 
"Indeed,  sir,"  says  the  doctor  very  mildly, "" I 
consult  equally  the  good  of  you  both,  and,  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense,  more  especially  yours  ;  for  you  know 
you  have  injured  this  poor  man." 

"  So  far,  on  the  contrary,"  cries  James,  "  that  I 
have  been  his  greatest  benefactor.  I  scorn  to  up- 
braid him,  but  you  force  me  to  it.  Nor  have  I  ever 
done  him  the  least  injury." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  doctor ;  '<  I  will  alter 
what  I  have  said.  But  for  this  I  apply  to  your 
honour — Have  you  not  intended  him  an  injury,  the 
very  intention  of  which  cancels  every  obligation  1" 

"  How,  sir!"  answered  the  colonel ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  1" 

"  My  meaning,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  is  almost 
too  tender  to  mention.  Come,  colonel,  examine 
your  own  heart,  and  then  answer  me,  on  your  ho- 
nour, if  you  have  not  intended  to  do  him  the  highest 
wrong  which  one  man  can  do  another  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  question," 
answered  the  coloneL 

"  D — u  me,  the  question  is  very  transparent  '." 
cries  Bath.  "  From  any  other  man  it  would  be  an 
affront  with  the  strongest  emphasis,  but  from  one  of 


the  doctor's   cloth    it    demands   a   categorical  an. 
swer." 

"I  am  not  a  papist,  sir,"  answered  colonel  James, 
"  nor  am  I  obliged  to  confess  to  my  priest.  But  if 
you  have  anything  to  say  speak  openly,  for  I  do  not 
understand  your  meaning." 

"  I  have  explained  my  meaning  to  you  already," 
said  the  doctor,  "  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on  the 
subject — a  subject  which  I  am  sorry  I  should  have 
any  occasion  to  write  upon  to  a  Christian." 

"  I  do  remember  now,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  that 
I  received  a  very  impertinent  letter,  something  like 
a  sermon,  against  adultery ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  the  author  own  it  to  my  face." 

"  That  brave  man  then,  sir,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, "  stands  before  you  who  dares  own  he  wrote  that 
letter,  and  dares  affirm  too  that  it  was  writ  on  a 
just  and  strong  foundation.  But  if  the  hardness  of 
your  heart  could  prevail  on  you  to  treat  my  good  in- 
tention with  contempt  and  scorn,  what,  pray,  could 
induce  you  to  show  it,  nay,  to  give  it  Mr.  Booth  1 
What  motive  could  you  have  for  that,  unless  you 
meant  to  insult  him,  and  to  provoke  your  rival  to 
give  you  that  opportunity  of  putting  him  out  of  the 
world  which  you  have  since  wickedly  sought  by 
your  challenge  1" 

"  I  give  him  the  letter !"  said  the  colonel. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  he  showed  me 
the  letter,  and  affirmed  that  you  gave  it  him  at  the 
masquerade." 

He  is  a  lying  rascal  then  !"  said  the  colonel  very 
passionately.  "  I  scarce  took  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  letter,  and  lost  it  out  of  my  pocket.'' 

Here  Bath  interfered,  and  explained  this  affair  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  happened,  and  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  He  concluded  by 
great  eulogiums  on  the  performance,  and  declared 
it  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  (meaning,  per- 
haps, ecclesiastic)  letters  that  ever  was  written. 
"  And  d — n  me,"  says  he,  "  if  I  do  not  respect  the 
author  with  the  utmost  emphasis  of  thinking." 

The  doctor  now  recollected  what  had  passed  with 
Booth,  and  perceived  he  had  made  a  mistake  of  one 
colonel  for  another.  This  he  presently  acknowledged 
:o  colonel  James,  and  said  that  the  mistake  had  been 
iis,  and  not  Booth's. 

Bath  now  collected  all  his  gravity  and  dignity,  as 

e  called  it,  into  his  countenance,  and,  addressing 

limself  to  James,  said,  "  And  was  that  letter  writ 

to  you,  brother* — I   hope  you   never  deserved  any 

suspicion  of  this  kind." 

1  Brother,"  cries  James,  '« I  am  accountable  to 
myself  for  my  actions,  and  shall  not  render  an  ac- 
count either  to  you  or  to  that  gentleman." 

"  As  to  me,  brother,"  answered  Bath,  "  you  say 
right ;  but  I  think  this  gentleman  may  call  you  to 
an  account ;  nay,  I  think  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  there  is  one  much 
greater  than  he  to  whom  you  must  give  an  account. 
Mrs.  Booth  is  really  a  fine  woman,  a  lady  of  most 
mperious  and  majestic  presence.  I  have  heard  you 
often  say  that  you  liked  her ;  and,  if  you  have  quar- 
relled with  her  husband  upon  this  account,  by  all 
he  dignity  of  man  I  think  you  ought  to  ask  his 
>ardon." 

"  Indeed,  brother,"  cries  James,  "  I  can  bear  this 
no  longer — you  will  make  me  angry  presently." 

"  Angry !  brother  James,"  cries  Bath  ;  "  angry  ! 
— I  love  you,  brother,  and  have  obligations  to  you. 
I  will  say  no  more,  but  I  hope  you  know  I  do  not 
fear  making  any  man  angry." 

James  answered  he  knew  it  well ;  and  then  the 
doctor,  apprehending  that  while  he  was  stopping  up 
one  breach  he  should  make  another,  presently  iuter- 
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fered,  and  turned  the  discourse  back  to  Booth. 
"  You  tell  me,  sir,"  said  he  to  James,  "  that  my 
gown  is  my  protection  ;  let  it  then  at  least  protect 
me  where  I  have  had  no  design  in  offending — where 
1  have  consulted  your  highest  welfare,  as  in  truth  I 
did  in  writing  this  letter.  And  if  you  did  not  in  the 
least  deserve  any  such  suspicion,  still  you  have  no 
cause  for  presentment.  Caution  against  sin,  even  to 
the  innocent,  can  never  be  unwholesome.  But  this 
I  assure  you,  whatever  anger  you  have  to  me,  you 
can  have  none  to  poor  Booth,  who  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  my  writing  to  you,  and  who,  I  am  cer- 
tain, never  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  you  ; 
on  the  contrary,  reveres  you  with  the  highest  esteem, 
and  love  and  gratitude.  Let  me  therefore  reconcile 
all  matters  between  you,  and  bring  you  together  be- 
fore he  hath  even  heard  of  this  challenge." 

"  Brother,"  cries  Bath,  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  make 
you  angry — I  lie  when  I  say  so  ;  for  I  am  indifferent 
to  any  man's  anger.  Let  me  be  an  accessory  to 
what  the  doctor  hath  said.  I  think  I  may  be  trusted 
with  matters  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  a  little  unkind 
that,  if  you  intended  to  send  a  challenge,  you  did  not 
make  me  the  bearer.  But,  indeed,  as  to  what  ap- 
pears to  me,  this  matter  may  be  very  well  made  up  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Booth  doth  not  know  of  the  challenge,  I 
don't  see  why  he  ever  should,  any  more  than  your 
giving  him  the  lie  just  now ;  but  that  he  shall  never 
have  from  me,  nor,  I  believe,  from  this  gentleman  ; 
for,  indeed,  if  he  should,  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  him  to  cut  your  throat." 

"  Lookee,  doctor,"  said  James,  "  I  do  not  deserve 
the  unkind  suspicion  you  just  now  threw  out  against 
me.  I  never  thirsted  after  any  man's  blood ;  and,  as 
for  what  hath  passed  since  this  discovery  hath  hap- 
pened, I  may,  perhaps,  not  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  trouble  myself  any  more  about  it." 

The  doctor  was  not  contented  withj  perhaps,  he 
insisted  on  a  firm  promise,  to  be  bound  with  the 
colonel's  honour.  This  at  length  he  obtained,  and 
then  departed  well  satisfied. 

In  fact,  the  colonel  was  ashamed  to  avow  the  real 
cause  of  the  quarrel  to  this  good  man,  or,  indeed, 
to  his  brother  Bath,  who  would  not  only  have  con- 
demned him  equally  with  the  doctor,  but  would 
possibly  have  quarrelled  with  him  on  his  sister's 
account,  whom,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed, 
he  loved  above  all  things ;  and,  in  plain  truth, 
though  the  colonel  was  a  brave  man,  arid  dared  to 
fight,  yet  he  was  altogether  as  willing  to  let  it  alone  ; 
and  this  made  him  now  and  then  give  a  little  way 
to  the  wrongheadedness  of  colonel  Bath,  who,  with 
all  the  other  principles  of  honour  and  humanity, 
made  no  more  of  cutting  the  throat  of  a  man  upon 
any  of  his  punctilios  than  a  butcher  doth  of  killing 
sheep. 

CHAPTER  V. 

What  p;isscd  :it  the  bailiff's  house. 

THE  doctor  now  set  forwards  to  his  friend  Booth, 
and,  as  he  passed  by  the  door  of  his  attorney  in  the 
•way,  he  called  upon  him  and  took  him  with  him. 

The  meeting  between  him  and  Booth  need  not 
be  expatiated  on.  The  doctor  was  really  angry,  and, 
though  he  deferred  his  lecture  to  a  more  proper 
opportunity,  yet,  as  he  was  no  dissembler  (indeed, 
he  was  incapable  of  any  disguise),  he  could  not  put 
on  a  show  of  that  heartiness  with  which  he  had 
formerly  used  to  receive  his  friend. 

Booth  at  last  began  himself  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  Doctor,  I  am  really  ashamed  to  see  you ; 
and,  if  you  knew  the  confusion  of  my  soul  on  this 
occasion,  I  am  sure  you  would  pity  rather  than  up- 
braid ms ;  and  yet  I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  I 


rejoice  in  this  last  instance  of  my  shame,  since  I  am 
like  to  reap  the  most  solid  advantage  from  it."  The 
doctor  stared  at  this,  and  Booth  thus  proceeded  : 
"  Since  I  have  been  in  this  wretched  place  I  have 
employed  my  time  almost  entirely  in  reading  over  a 
series  of  sermons  which  are  contained  in  that  book 
(meaning  Dr.  Barrow's  works,  which  then  lay  on 
the  table  before  him)  in  proof  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  so  good  an  effect  have  they  had  upon 
me,  that  I  shall,  I  believe,  be  the  better  man  for 
them  as  long  as  I  live.  I  have  not  a  doubt  (for  I 
own  I  have  had  such)  which  remains  now  unsatis- 
fied. If  ever  an  angel  might  be  thought  to  guide 
the  pen  of  a  writer,  surely  the  pen  of  that  great  and 
good  man  had  such  an  assistant."  The  doctor 
readily  concurred  in  the  praises  of  Dr.  Barrow,  and 
added,  "  You  say  you  have  had  your  doubts,  young 
gentleman ;  indeed,  I  did  not  know  that — and,  pray, 
what  were  your  doubts  V  "  Whatever  they  were, 
sir,"  said  Booth,  "  they  are  now  satisfied,  as  I  be- 
lieve those  of  every  impartial  and  sensible  reader 
will  be  if  he  will,  with  due  attention,  read  over 
these  excellent  sermons."  "  Very  well,"  answered 
the  doctor,  "  though  I  have  conversed,  I  find,  with 
a  false  brother  hitherto,  I  am  glad  you  are  recon- 
ciled to  truth  at  last,  and  I  hope  your  future  faith 
will  have  some  influence  on  your  future  life."  "  I 
need  not  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  Booth,  "  that  will 
always  be  the  case  where  faith  is  sincere,  as  I  as- 
sure you  mine  is.  Indeed,  I  never  was  a  rash  dis- 
believer ;  my  chief  doubt  was  founded  on  this — that, 
as  men  appeared  to  me  to  act  entirely  from  their 
passions,  their  actions  could  have  neither  merit  nor 
demerit."  "A  very  worthy  conclusion  truly!"  cries 
the  doctor ;  "  but  if  men  act,  as  I  believe  they  do, 
from  their  passions,  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that 
religion  to  be  true  which  applies  immediately  to 
the  strongest  of  these  passions,  hope  and  fear ; 
choosing  rather  to  rely  on  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments than  on  that  native  beauty  of  virtue  which 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  thought  proper  to 
recommend  to  their  disciples.  But  we  will  defer 
this  discourse  till  another  opportunity ;  at  present, 
as  the  devil  hath  thought  proper  to  set  you  free,  I 
will  try  if  I  can  prevail  on  the  bailiff  to  do  the  same." 

The  doctor  had  not  really  so  much  money  in  town 
as  Booth's  debt  amounted  to,  and  therefore,  though 
he  would  othenvise  very  willingly  have  paid  it,  he 
was  forced  to  give  bail  to  the  action.  For  which 
purpose,  as  the  bailiff  was  a  man  of  great  form,  he 
was  obliged  to  get  another  person  to  be  bound  with 
him.  This  person,  however,  the  attorney  under- 
took to  procure,  and  immediately  set  out  in  quest 
of  him. 

During  his  absence  the  bailiff  came  into  the 
room,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  doctor,  said, 
"  I  think,  sir,  your  name  is  doctor  Harrison  1"  The 
doctor  immediately  acknowledged  his  name.  In- 
deed, the  bailiff  had  seen  it  to  a  bail-bond  before. 
"  Why  then,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  there  is  a  man 
above  in  a  dying  condition  that  desires  the  favour 
of  speaking  to  you ;  I  believe  he  wants  you  to  pray 
by  him." 

The  bailiff  himself  was  not  more  ready  to  execute 
his  office  on  all  occasions  for  his  fee  than  the  doctor 
was  to  execute  his  for  nothing.  Without  making 
any  farther  inquiry  therefore  into  the  condition  of 
the  man,  he  immediately  went  up  stairs. 

As  soon  as  the  bailiff  returned  down  stairs,  which 
was  immediately  after  he  had  lodged  the  doctor  in 
the  room,  Booth  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him  who 
this  man  was.  "  Why,  I  don't  know  much  of 
him,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  I  had  him  once  in  custody 
before  now  :  I  remember  it  was  when  your  honour 
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was  here  last ;  and  now  I  remember,  too,  he  said 
that  he  knew  your  honour  very  well.  Indeed,  I 
had  some  opinion  of  him  at  that  time,  for  he  spent 
his  money  very  much  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  have 
discovered  since  that  he  is  a  poor  fellow,  and  worth 
nothing.  He  is  a  mere  shy  cock ;  I  have  had  the 
stuff  about  me  this  week,  and  could  never  get  at 
him  till  this  morning ;  nay,  I  don't  believe  we  should 
ever  have  found  out  his  lodgings  had  it  not  been  for 
the  attorney  that  was  here  just  now,  who  gave  us 
information.  And  so  we  took  him  this  morning  by 
a  comical  way  enough ;  for  we  dressed  up  one  of 
my  men  in  women's  clothes,  who  told  the  people  of 
the  house  that  she  was  his  sister,  just  come  to  town — 
for  we  were  told  by  the  attorney  that  he  had  such  a 
sister,  upon  which  he  was  led  up  stairs — and  so  kept 
the  door  a-jar  till  I  and  another  rushed  in.  Let  me 
tell  you,  captain,  there  are  as  good  stratagems  made 
use  of  in  our  business  as  any  in  the  army." 

"  But  pray,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  did  not  you  tell 
me  this  morning  that  the  poor  fellow  was  despe- 
rately wounded ;  nay,  I  think  you  told  the  doctor 
that  he  was  a  dying  man  1" 

"  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  that,"  cries  the  bailiff. 
"  Nothing  would  serve  the  gentleman  but  that  he 
must  make  resistance,  and  he  gave  my  man  a  blow 
with  a  stick ;  but  I  soon  quieted  him  by  giving  him 
a  wipe  or  two  with  a  hanger.  Not  that,  I  believe,  I 
have  done  his  business  neither ;  but  the  fellow  is 
feint-hearted,  and  the  surgeon,  I  fancy,  frightens 
him  more  than  he  need.  But,  however,  let  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  law  is  all  on  my  side, 
and  it  is  only  se  fendendo.  The  attorney  that  was 
here  just  now  told  me  so,  and  bid  me  fear  nothing; 
for  that  he  would  stand  my  friend,  and  undertake 
the  cause ;  and  he  is  a  devilish  good  one  at  a  de- 
fence at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  promise  you.  I  have 
known  him  bring  off  several  that  every  body  thought 
would  have  been  hanged." 

"  But  suppose  you  should  be  acquitted,"  said 
Booth,  "  would  not  the  blood  of  this  poor  wretch 
lie  a  little  heavy  at  your  heart  1" 

"  Why  should  it,  captain  1"  said  the  bailiff.  "  Is 
not  all  done  in  a  lawful  way*  Why  will  people 
resist  the  law  when  they  know  the  consequence  1 
To  be  sure,  if  a  man  was  to  kill  another  in  an  un- 
lawful manner  as  it  were,  and  what  the  law  calls 
murder,  that  is  quite  and  clear  another  thing.  I 
should  not  care  to  be  convicted  of  murder  any  more 
than  another  man.  Why  now,  captain,  you  have 
been  abroad  in  the  wars,  they  tell  me,  and,  to  _be 
sure,  must  have  killed  men  in  your  time.  Prav, 
was  you  ever  afraid  afterwards  of  seeing  their 
ghosts  V 

"  That  is  a  different  affair,"  cries  Booth  ;  '« but  T 
would  not  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood  for  all  the  world." 

"  There  is  no  difference  at  all,  as  I  can  see,"  cries 
the  bailiff.  "  One  is  as  much  in  the  way  of  busi-  I 
ness  as  the  other.  When  gentlemen  behave  them- 
selves like  unto  gentlemen,  I  know  how  to  treat 
them  as  such,  as  well  as  any  officer  the  king  hath  ; 
and  when  they  do  not,  why  they  must  take  what 
follows,  and  the  law  doth  not  call  "it  murder." 

Booth  very  plainly  saw  that  the  bailiff  had  squared 
his  conscience  exactly  according  to  law,  and  that  he 
could  not  easily  subvert  his  way  of  thinking.  He 
therefore  gave  up  the  cause,  and  desired  the  bailiff 
to  expedite  the  bonds,  which  he  promised  to  do, 
saying,  he  hoped  he  had  used  him  with  proper 
civility  this  time,  if  he  had  not  the  last,  and  that 
he  should  be  remembered  for  it. 

But  before  we  close  this  chapter  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  an  inquiry,  which  may  arise  in  our 
most  favourite  readers  (for  so  are  the  most  curious), 


how  it  came  to  pass  that  such  a  person  as  was  doc- 
tor Harrison  should  employ  such  a  fellow  as  this 
Murphy  ? 

The  case  then  was  thus :  this  Murphy  had  been 
clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  very  same  town  iu  which 
the  doctor  lived,  and,  when  he  was  out  of  his  time, 
had  set  up  with  a  character  fair  enough,  and  had 
married  a  maid-servant  of  Mrs.  Harris,  by  which 
means  he  had  all  the  business  to  which  that  lady  and 
her  friends,  in  which  number  was  the  doctor,  could 
recommend  him. 

Murphy  went  on  with  his  business,  and  thrived 
very  well,  till  he  happened  to  make  an  unfortunate 
slip,  in  which  he  was  detected  by  a  brother  of  the 
same  calling.  But,  though  we  call  this  by  the  gentle 
name  of  a  slip,  in  respect  to  its  being  so  extremely 
common,  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  law,  if  it  had 
ever  come  to  its  ears,  would  have  passed  a  very 
severe  censure,  being,  indeed,  nt)  less  than  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury. 

This  brother  attorney,  being  a  very  good-natured 
man,  and  unwilling  to  bespatter  his  own  profession, 
and  considering,  perhaps,  that  the  consequence  did 
in  no  wise  affect  the  public,  who  had  no  manner  of 
interest  in  the  alternative  whether  A.,  in  whom  the 
right  was,  or  B.,  to  whom  Mr.  Murphy,  by  the  means 
aforesaid,  had  transferred  it,  succeeded  in  an  action  ; 
we  mention  this  particular,  because,  as  this  brother 
attorney  was  a  very  violent  party-man,  and  a  pro- 
fessed stickler  for  the  public,  to  suffer  any  injury  to 
have  been  done  to  that,  would  have  been  highly  in- 
consistent with  his  principles. 

This  gentleman,  therefore,  came  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
and,  after  showing  him  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  convict  him  of  the  aforesaid  crime,  very  gene- 
rously told  him  that  he  had  not  the  least  delight  in 
bringing  any  man  to  destruction,  nor  the  least  ani- 
mosity against  him.  All  that  he  insisted  upon  was, 
that  he  would  not  live  in  the  same  town  or  county 
with  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  action. 
He  then  told  Mr.  Murphy  that  he  would  keep  the 
secret  on  two  conditions ;  the  one  was,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  that  country  ;  the  other  was,  that 
he  should  convince  him  he  deserved  this  kindness 
by  his  gratitude,  and  that  Murphy  should  transfer 
to  the  other  all  the  business  which  he  then  had  in 
those  parts,  and  to  which  he  could  possibly  recom- 
mend him. 

It  is  the  observation  of  a  very  wise  man  that  it  is 
a  very  common  exercise  of  wisdom  in  this  world,  of 
two  evils  to  choose  the  least.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, cannot  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Murphy  complied 
with  the  alternative  proposed  by  this  kind  brother, 
and  accepted  the  terms  on  which  secrecy  was  to  be 
obtained. 

This  happened  while  the  doctor  was  abroad,  and 
with  all  this,  except  the  departure  of  Murphy,  not 
only  the  doctor,  but  the  whole  town  (save  his  afore- 
said brother  alone),  were  to  this  day  unacquainted. 

The  doctor,  at  his  return,  hearing  that  Mr.  Mur- 
phy was  gone,  applied  to  the  other  attorney  in  his 
affairs,  who  still  employed  this  Murphy  as  his  agent 
in  town,  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  good  will  to  him, 
and  partly  from  the  recommendation  of  Miss  Harris ; 
for,  as  he  had  married  a  servant  of  the  family,  and 
a  particular  favourite  of  hers,  there  can  be  no  won- 
der that  she,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  o"f  the  affair 
above  related,  as  well  as  of  his  conduct  in  town, 
should  continue  her  favour  to  him.  It  will  appear, 
therefore,  I  apprehend,  no  longer  strange  that  the 
doctor,  who  had  seen  this  man  but  three  times  since 
his  removal  to  town,  and  then  conversed  with  him 
only  on  business,  should  remain  as  ignorant  of  his 
life  and  character,  as  a  man  generally  is  of  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  hackney-coachman  who  drives  him. 
Nor  doth  it  reflect  more  on  the  honour  or  under- 
standing of  the  doctor,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  employ  Murphy,  than  it  would  if  he  had  been 
driven  about  the  town  by  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

What  passed  between  the  doctor  and  the  sick  man. 
WE  left  the  doctor  in  the   last  chapter  with   the 
wounded  man,  to  whom  the  doctor,  in  a  very  gentle 
Toice,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  sorry,  friend,  to  see  you  in  this  situation, 
and  am  very  ready  to  give  you  any  comfort  or  assist- 
ance within  my  power." 

"  I  thank  you  kindly,  doctor,"  said  the  man. 
"  Indeed  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  have  sent 
to  you  had  I  not  known  your  character  ;  for,  though 
I  believe  I  am  not  at  all  known  to  you,  I  have  lived 
many  years  in  that  town  where  you  yourself  had  a 
house  ;  my  name  is  Robinson.  I  used  to  write  for 
the  attorneys  in  those  parts,  and  I  have  been  em- 
ployed on  your  business  in  my  time." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  you  nor  your  name,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  but  consider,  friend,  your  moments  are 
precious,  and  your  business,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
to  offer  up  your  prayers  to  that  great  Being  before 
whom  you  are  shortly  to  appear.  But  first  let  me 
exhort  you  earnestly  to  a  most  serious  repentance  of 
all  your  sins." 

"  O  doctor '."  said  the  man ;  "  pray,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  a  death-bed  repentance  t" 

"  If  repentance  is  sincere,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  I 
hope,  through  the  mercies  and  merits  of  our  most 
powerful  and  benign  Intercessor,  it  will  never  come 
too  late." 

"  But  do  not  you  think,  sir,"  cries  the  man,  "  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  any  great  sin  we 
have  committed,  by  an  injury  done  to  our  neigh- 
bours, it  is  necessary,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  make 
all  the  amends  we  can  to  the  party  injured,  and  to 
undo,  if  possible,  the  injury  we  have  done  I1' 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  our  pre- 
tence to  repentance  would  otherwise  be  gross  hy- 
pocrisy, and  an  impudent  attempt  to  deceive  and 
impose  upon  our  Creator  himself." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  cries  the 
penitent ;  "  and  I  think  farther,  that  this  is  thrown 
in  my  way,  and  hinted  to  me  by  that  great  Being ; 
for  an  accident  happened  to  me  yesterday,  by  which, 
as  things  have  fallen  out  since,  I  think  I  plainly  dis- 
cern the  hand  of  Providence.  I  went  yesterday, 
sir,  you  must  know,  to  a  pawnbroker's,  to  pawn  the 
last  moveable,  which,  except  the  poor  clothes  you 
see  on  my  back,  I  am  worth  in  the  world.  While 
I  was  there  a  young  lady  came  in  to  pawn  her  pic- 
ture. She  had  disguised  herself  so  much,  and  pulled 
her  hood  so  over  her  face,  that  I  did  not  know  her 
while  she  staid,  which  was  scarce  three  minutes. 
As  soon  as  she  was  gone  the  pawnbroker,  taking 
the  picture  in  his  hand,  cried  out,  Upon  my  word, 
this  is  the  handsomest  face  I  ever  saw  in  my  life!  I 
desired  him  to  let  me  look  on  the  picture,  which  he 
readily  did — and  I  no  sooner  cast  my  eyes  upon  it, 
than  the  strong  resemblance  struck  me,  and  I  knew 
it  to  be  Mrs.  Booth." 

"  Mrs.  Booth  !  what  Mrs.  Booth  1"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  Captain  Booth's  lady,  the  captain  who  is  now 
below,"  said  the  other. 

"  Howl"  cries  the  doctor  with  great  impetuosity. 

"  Have  patience,"  said  the  man,  "  and  you  shall 
hear  all.  I  expressed  some  surprise  to  the  pawn- 
broker, and  asked  the  lady's  name.  He  answered, 
that  he  knew  not  her  name  ;  but  that  she  was  some 


undone  wretch,  who  had  the  day  before  left  all  her 
clothes  with  him  in  pawn.  My  guilt  immediately 
flew  in  my  face,  and  told  me  I  had  been  accessary 
to  this  lady's  undoing.  The  sudden  shock  so  affected 
me,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a  dram  which  the  pawn- 
broker gave  me,  I  believe  I  should  have  sunk  on  the 
spot." 

"  Accessary  to  her  undoing!  how  accessary  1" 
said  the  doctor.  "  Pray  tell  me,  for  I  am  impatient 
to  hear." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  as  fast  as  I  can,"  cries  the 
sick  man.  "You  know,  good  doctor,  that  Mrs. 
Harris  of  our  town  had  two  daughters,  this  Mrs. 
Booth  and  another.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  the  other 
daughter  had,  some  way  or  other,  disobliged  her 
mother  a  little  before  the  old  lady  died  ;  therefore 
she  made  a  will,  and  left  all  her  fortune,  except  one 
thousand  pounds,  to  Mrs.  Booth  ;  to  which  will  Mr. 
Murphy,  myself,  and  another  who  is  now  dead,  were 
the  witnesses.  Mrs.  Harris  afterwards  died  sud- 
denly ;  upon  which  it  was  contrived  by  her  other 
daughter  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  make  a  new  will,  in 
which  Mrs.  Booth  had  a  legacy  of  ten  pounds,  and 
all  the  rest  was  given  to  the  other.  To  this  will, 
Murphy,  myself,  and  the  same  third  person,  again 
set  our  hands." 

0  Good  Heaven !  how  wonderful  is  thy  provi- 
dence !"  cries  the  doctor — "  Murphy,  say  you  1 

"He himself, sir,"  answered  Robinson ;  "Murphy, 
who  is  the  greatest  rogue,  I  believe,  now  in  the 
world." 

"  Pray,  sir,  proceed,"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  For  this  service,  sir,"  said  Robinson,  "  myself 
and  the  third  person,  one  Carter,  received  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  What  reward  Murphy  himself 
had  I  know  not.  Carter  died  soon  afterwards  ;  and 
from  that  time,  at  several  payments,  I  have  by  threats 
extorted  above  a  hundred  pounds  more.  And  this, 
sir,  is  the  whole  truth,  which  I  am  ready  to  testify 
if  it  would  please  Heaven  to  prolong  my  life." 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  but  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  fear  of  accidents.  I  will  send 
to  counsel  immediately  to  know  how  to  secure  your 
testimony. — Whom  can  I  get  to  send  t — Stay,  ay — 
he  will  do  — but  I  know  not  where  his  house  or  his 
chambers  are.  I  will  go  myself — but  I  may  be  wanted 
here." 

While  the  doctor  was  in  this  violent  agitation  the 
surgeon  made  his  appearance.  The  doctor  stood 
still  in  a  meditating  posture,  while  the  surgeon  ex- 
amined his  patient.  After  which  the  doctor  beg- 
ged him  to  declare  his  opinion,  and  whether  he 
thought  the  wounded  man  in  any  immediate  danger 
of  death.  "  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  surgeon, 
"  what  you  call  immediate.  He  may  live  several, 
days — nay,  he  may  recover.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  certain  opinion  in  these  cases."  He  then  launched 
forth  into  a  set  of  terms  which  the  doctor,  with  all 
his  scholarship,  could  not  understand.  To  say  the 
truth,  many  of  them  were  not  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary  or  lexicon. 

One  discovery,  however,  the  doctor  made,  and 
that  was,  that  the  surgeon  was  a  very  ignorant,  con- 
ceited fellow,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  profession. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  get  better  advice  for  the 
sick  ;  but  this  he  postponed  at  present,  and,  ap- 
plying himself  to  the  surgeon,  said,  "  He  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he  knew  where  to 
find  such  a  counsellor,  and  would  fetch  him  thitber. 
I  should  not  ask  such  a  favour  of  you,  sir,"  says  the 
doctor,  "  if  it  was  not  on  business  of  the  last  im- 
portance, or  if  I  could  find  any  other  messenger.'* 

"  I  fetch,  sir!"  said  the  surgeon  very  angrily 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  footman  or  a  porter  1  I 
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don't  know  who  you  are  ;  but  I  believe  you  are  full 
as  proper  to  go  on  such  an  errand  as  I  am."  (For 
as  the  doctor,  who  was  just  come  off  his  journey, 
was  very  roughly  dressed,  the  surgeon  held  him  in  no 
great  respect.)  The  surgeon  then  called  aloud  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  "  Let  my  coachman  draw  up," 
and  strutted  off  without  any  ceremony,  telling  his 
patient  he  would  call  again  the  next  day. 

At  this  very  instant  arrived  Murphy  with  the  other 
bail,  and,  finding  Booth  alone,  he  asked  the  bailiff  at 
the  door  what  was  become  of  the  doctor  1  "  Why 
the  doctor,"  answered  he,  "is  above  stairs,  praying 

with ."     "  How  '."  cries  Murphy.     "  How 

came  you  not  to  carry  him  directly  to  Newgate,  as 
you  promised  me  ?"  "  Why,  because  he  was  wound- 
ed," cries  the  bailiff.  "  I  thought  it  was  charity  to 
take  care  of  him ;  and,  besides,  why  should  one 
make  more  noise  about  the  matter  than  is  necessary  !" 
"  And  doctor  Harrison  with  him  ?"  said  Murphy. 
"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  bailiff;  "he  desired  to  speak 
with  the  doctor  very  much,  and  they  have  been  pray- 
ing together  almost  this  hour."  "  All  is  up  and 
undone!"  cries  Murphy.  "Let  me  come  by,  I  have 
thought  of  something  which  I  must  do  immediately." 

Now,  as  by  means  of  the  surgeon's  leaving  the 
door  open  the  doctor  heard  Murphy's  voice  nam- 
ing Robinson  peevishly,  he  drew  softly  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  where  he  heard  the  foregoing  dialogue  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Murphy  had  uttered  his  last  words, 
and  was  moving  downwards,  the  doctor  immediately 
sallied  from  his  post,  running  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  crying,  Stop  the  villain !  stop  the  thief ! 

The  attorney  wanted  no  better  hint  to  accelerate 
his  pace  ;  and,  having  the  start  of  the  doctor,  got 
down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street ;  but  the  doctor 
was  so  close  at  his  heels,  and  being  in  foot  the  nim- 
bler of  the  two,  he  soon  overtook  him,  and  laid  hold 
of  him,  as  he  would  have  done  on  either  Broughton 
or  Slack  in  the  same  cause. 

This  action  in  the  street,  accompanied  with  the 
frequent  cry  of  Stop  thief  by  the  doctor  during  the 
chase,  presently  drew  together  a  large  mob,  who 
began,  as  is  usual,  to  enter  immediately  upon  busi- 
ness, and  to  make  strict  inquiry  into  the  matter,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  do  justice  in  their  summary  way. 

Murphy,  who  knew  well  the  temper  of  the  mob, 
cried  out,  "  If  you  are  a  bailiff,  show  me  your  writ. 
Gentlemen,  he  pretends  to  arrest  me  here  without  a 
writ." 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  forwardest  of 
the  mob,  and  who  by  a  superior  strength  of  body 
and  of  lungs  presided  in  this  assembly,  declared  he 
would  suffer  no  such  thing.  "  D — n  me,"  says  he, 
"  away  to  the  pump  with  the  catchpole  directly — 
show  me  your  writ,  or  let  the  gentleman  go — you 
shall  not  arrest  a  man  contrary  to  law." 

He  then  laid  his  hands  on  the  doctor,  who,  still 
fast  griping  the  attorney,  cried  oat,  "  He  is  a  villain 
— I  am  no  bailiff,  but  a  clergyman,  and  this  lawyer 
is  guilty  of  forgery,  and  hath  rained  a  poor  family." 

"  How !"  cries  the  spokesman — "  a  lawyer  1 — that 
alters  the  case." 

"  Yes,  faith,"  cries  another  of  the  mob,  "  it  is 
lawyer  Murphy.  I  know  him  very  well." 

"  And  hath  he  ruined  a  poor  family  t — like  enough, 
faith,  if  he's  a  lawyer.  Away  with  him  to  the  justice 
immediately." 

The  bailiff  now  came  up,  desiring  to  know  what 
was  the  matter ;  to  whom  doctor  Harrison  answered 
that  he  had  arrested  that  villain  for  a  forgery.  "  How 
can  you  arrest  himl"  cries  the  bailiff;  "  you  are  no 
officer,  nor  have  any  warrant.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a 
gentleman,  and  he  shall  be  used  as  such." 

"  Nay,  to  be  sure,"  cries  the  spokesman,  "  there 
ought  to  be  a  warrant ;  that's  the  truth  on't." 


"  There  needs  no  warrant,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  I 
accuse  him  of  felony  ;  and  I  know  so  much  of  the 
law  of  England,  that  any  man  may  arrest  a  felon 
without  any  warrant  whatever.  This  villain  hath 
undone  a  poor  family ;  and  I  will  die  on  the  spot 
before  I  part  with  him." 

"  If  the  law  be  so,"  cries  the  orator,  "  that  is  an- 
other matter.  And  to  be  sure,  to  ruin  a  poor  man  is 
the  greatest  of  sins.  And  being  a  lawyer  too  makes 
it  so  much  the  worse.  He  shall  go  before  the  justice, 
d — n  me  if  he  shan't  go  before  the  justice  .'  I  says 
the  word,  he  shall." 

"  I  say  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  shall  be  used  ac- 
cording to  law,"  cries  the  bailiff;  "and,  though  you 
are  a  clergyman,"  said  he  to  Harrison,  "you  don't 
show  yourself  as  one  by  your  actions." 

"  That's  a  bailiff,"  cries  one  of  the  mob :  "  one 
lawyer  will  always  stand  by  another  ;  but  I  think  the 
clergyman  is  a  very  good  man,  and  acts  becoming  a 
clergyman,  to  stand  by  the  poor." 

At  which  words  the  mob  all  gave  a  great  shout, 
and  several  cried  out,  "  Bring  him  along,  away  with 
him  to  the  justice!" 

And  now  a  constable  appeared,  and  with  an  au- 
thoritative voice  declared  what  he  was,  produced  his 
staff,  and  demanded  the  peace. 

The  doctor  then  delivered  his  prisoner  over  to  the 
officer,  and  charged  him  with  felony ;  the  constable 
received  him,  the  attorney  submitted,  the  bailiff 
was  hushed,  and  the  waves  of  the  mob  immediately 
subsided. 

The  doctor  now  balanced  with  himself  how  he 
should  proceed  :  at  last  he  determined  to  leave  Booth 
a  little  longer  in  captivity,  and  not  quit  sight  of 
Murphy  before  he  had  lodged  him  safe  with  a  magis- 
trate. They  then  all  moved  forward*  to  the  justice  ; 
the  constable  and  his  prisoner  marching  first,  the 
doctor  and  the  bailiff  following  next,  and  about  rive 
thousand  mob  (for  no  less  number  were  assembled 
in  a  very  few  minutes)  following  in  the  procession. 

They  found  the  magistrate  just  sitting  down  to 
his  dinner ;  however,  when  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  doctor's  profession,  he  immediately  admitted  him, 
and  heard  his  business ;  which  he  no  sooner  per- 
fectly understood,  with  all  its  circumstances,  than  he 
resolved,  though  it  was  then  very  late,  and  he  had 
been  fatigued  all  the  morning  with  public  business, 
to  postpone  all  refreshment  till  he  had  discharged  his 
duty.  He  accordingly  adjourned  the  prisoner  and 
his  cause  to  the  bailiff's  house,  whither  he  himself, 
with  the  doctor,  immediately  repaired,  and  whither 
the  attorney  was  followed  by  a  much  larger  number 
of  attendants  than  he  had  been  honoured  with  before. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IB  which  the  history  draws  towards  a  conclusion. 
NOTHING  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  Booth  at 
the  behaviour  of  the  doctor  at  the  time  when  he 
sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  attorney  ;  for  which  it 
was  so  impossible  for  him  to  account  in  any  manner 
whatever.  He  remained  a  long  time  in  the  utmost 
torture  of  mind,  till  at  last  the  bailiff's  wife  came  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  the  doctor  was  not  a  mad- 
man *  and,  in  truth,  he  could  hardly  defend  him 
from  that  imputation. 

While  he  was  in  this  perplexity  the  maid  of  the 
house  brought  him  a  message  from  Robinson,  desir- 
ing the  favour  of  seeing  him  above  stairs.  With  this 
he  immediately  complied. 

When  these  two  were  alone  together,  and  the  key 
turned  on  them  (for  the  bailiff's  wife  was  a  most 
careful  person,  and  never  omitted  that  ceremony  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  having  always  at  her 
tongue's  end  that  excellent  proverb  of  Safe  bind. 
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safe  find),  Robinson,  looking  stedfastly  upon  Booth 
said,  "  I  believe,  sir,  you  scarce  remember  me." 

Booth  answered  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  his 
face  somewhere  before,  but  could  not  then  recollec' 
when  or  where. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  "  it  was  a 
place  which  no  man  can  remember  with  pleasure 
But  do  you  not  remember,  a  few  weeks  ago,  thai 
you  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  certain  prison  in 
this  town,  where  you  lost  a  trifling  sum  at  cards  to 
a  fellow-prisoner'!" 

This  hint  sufficiently  awakened  Booth's  memory, 
and  he  now  recollected  the  features  of  his  old  friend 
Robinson.  He  answered  him  a  little  surlily,  "  I 
know  you  now  very  well,  but  I  did  not  imagine  you 
would  ever  have  reminded  me  of  that  transaction. 

"Alas,  sir!"  answered  Robinson,  "  whatever  hap- 
pened then  was  very  trifling  compared  to  the  injuries 
I  have  done  you  ;  but  if  my  life  be  spared  long 
enough  I  will  now  undo  it  all :  and,  as  I  have  been 
one  of  your  worst  enemies,  I  will  now  be  one  of 
your  best  friends." 

He  was  just  entering  upon  his  story  when  a 
noise  was  heard  below  which  might  be  almost  com- 
pared to  what  have  been  heard  in  Holland  when 
the  dykes  have  given  way,  and  the  ocean  in  an  in- 
undation breaks  in  upon  the  land.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  the  whole  world  was  bursting  into  the 
house  at  once. 

Booth  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  mind,  and 
he  had  need  of  it  all  at  this  instant.  As  for  poor  Ro- 
binson, the  usual  concomitants  of  guilt  attended 
him,  and  he  began  to  tremble  in  a  violent  manner. 

The  first  person  who  ascended  the  stairs  was  the 
doctor,  who  no  sooner  saw  Booth  than  he  raa  to 
him  and  embraced  him,  crying,  "  My  child,  I  wish 
you  joy  with  all  my  heart.  Your  sufferings  are  all 
at  an  end,  and  Providence  hath  done  you  the  jus- 
tice at  last  which  it  will,  one  day  or  other,  render  to 
all  men.  You  will  hear  all  presently ;  but  I  can 
now  only  tell  you  that  your  sister  is  discovered  and 
the  estate  is  your  own." 

Booth  was  in  such  confusion  that  he  scarce  made 
any  answer,  and  now  appeared  the  justice  and  his 
clerk,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  constable 
witli  his  prisoner,  the  bailiff,  and  as  many  more  as 
could  possibly  crowd  up  stairs. 

The  doctor  now  addressed  himself  to  the  sick 
man,  and  desired  him  to  repeat  the  same  informa- 
tion before  the  justice  which  he  had  made  already  ; 
to  which  Robinson  readily  consented. 

While  the  clerk  was  taking  down  the  information 
the  attorney  expressed  a  very  impatient  desire  to 
send  instantly  for  his  clerk,  and  expressed  so  much 
uneasiness  at  the  confusion  in  which  he  had  left  his 
papers  at  home,  that  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  the 
doctor  that,  if  his  house  was  searched  some  lights 
and  evidence  relating  to  this  affair  would  certainly 
be  found  ;  he  therefore  desired  the  justice  to  grant 
a  search-warrant  immediately  to  search  his  house. 

The  justice  answered  that  he  had  no  such  power  ; 
that,  if  there  was  any  suspicion  of  stolen  goods,  he 
could  grant  a  warrant  to  search  for  them. 

"  How,  sir !"  said  the  doctor,  "  can  you  grant  a  war- 
rant to  search  a  man's  house  for  a  silver  tea-spoon, 
and  not  in  a  case  like  this,  where  a  man  is  robbed 
of  his  whole  estate  V 

"  Hold,  sir,"  says  the  sick  man ;  "  I  believe  I  can 
answer  that  point ;  for  I  can  swear  he  hath  several 
title-deeds  of  the  estate  now  in  his  possession, 
which  I  am  sure  were  stolen  from  the  right  owner." 
The  justice  still  hesitated.  He  said  title-deeds 
savoured  of  the  reality,  and  it  was  not  felony  to 
steal  them.  If,  indeed,  they  were  taken  away  in  a 
box,  then  it  would  be  felony  to  steal  the  box. 


"  Savour  of  the  reality !  Savour  of  the  fartality," 
said  the  doctor.  «'  I  never  heard  such  incompre- 
hensible nonsense.  This  is  impudent,  as  well  as 
childish,  trifling  with  the  lives  and  properties  of  men." 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  Robinson,  "  I  now  am  sure  I 
can  do  his  business  ;  for  I  know  he  hath  a  silver  cup 
in  his  possession  which  is  the  property  of  this  gen- 
tleman (meaning  Booth),  and  how  he  got  it  but  by 
stealth  let  him  account  if  he  can." 

"  That  will  do,"  cries  the  justice,  with  great  plea- 
sure. "  That  will  do  ;  and  if  you  will  charge  him 
on  oath  with  that  I  will  instantly  grant  my  warrant 
to  search  his  house  for  it."  "  And  I  will  go  and  see 
it  executed,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  for  it  was  a  maxirn  of 
his  that  no  man  could  descend  below  himself  in 
doing  any  act  which  may  contribute  to  protect  an 
innocent  person  or  to  bring  a  rogue  to  the  gallows. 

The  oath  was  instantly  taken,  the  warrant  signed, 
and  the  doctor  attended  the  constable  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  in  taking  the  informa- 
tion of  Robinson,  and  had  just  finished  it,  when  the 
doctor  returned  with  the  utmost  joy  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  declared  that  he  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  in  his  possession.  He  had,  indeed, 
two  or  three  letters  from  Miss  Harris  in  answer  to 
the  attorney's  frequent  demands  of  money  for  se- 
crecy, that  fully  explained  the  whole  villany. 

The  justice  now  asked  the  prisoner  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself,  or  whether  he  chose  to  say  any- 
thing in  his  own  defence. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  attorney,  with  great  confidence, 
"  I  am  not  to  defend  myself  here.  It  will  be  of  no 
service  to  me  ;  for  I  know  you  neither  can  nor  will 
discharge  me.  But  I  am  extremely  innocent  of  all 
this  matter,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  justice." 

The  legal  previous  ceremonies  were  then  gone 
through  of  binding  over  the  prosecutor,  &c.,  and  then 
the  attorney  was  committed  to  Newgate,  whither  he 
was  escorted  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
When  Murphy  was  departed,  and  a  little  calm  re- 
stored in  the  house,  the  justice  made  his  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  to  Booth,  who,  as  well  as 
ic  could  in  his  present  tumult  of  joy,  returned  his 
thanks  to  both  the  magistrate  and  the  doctor.  They 
were  now  all  preparing  to  depart,  when  Mr.  Bonduni 
stepped  up  to  Booth,  and  said,  "  Hold,  sir,  you 
Slave  forgot  one  thing — you  have  not  given  bail  yet." 
This  occasioned  some  distress  at  this  time,  for  the 
attorney's  friend  was  departed;  but  when  the  jus- 
ice  heard  this,  he  immediately  offered  himself  as 
the  other  bondsman,  and  thus  ended  the  affair. 

It  was  now  past  six  o'clock,  and  none  of  the  gen- 
lemen  had  yet  dined.  They  very  readily,  there- 
bre,  accepted  the  magistrate's  invitation,  and  went 
all  together  to  his  house. 

And  now  the  very  first  thing  that  was  done,  even 
>efore  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  was  to  despatch  a 
messenger  to  one  of  the  best  surgeons  in  town  to 
.ake  care  of  Robinson,  and  another  messenger  to 
Booth's  lodgings  to  prevent  Amelia's  concern  at 
heir  staying  so  long. 

The  latter,  however,  was  to  little  purpose ;  for 
Amelia's  patience  had  been  worn  out  before,  and  she 
lad  taken  a  hackney-coach  and  driven  to  the  bailiff's, 
where  she  arrived  a  little  after  the  departure  of  her 
lusband,  and  was  thence  directed  to  the  justice's. 

Though  there  was  no  kind  of  reason  for  Amelia's 
right  at  hearing  that  her  husband  and  doctor  Har- 
ison  were  gone  before  the  justice,  and  though  she 
ndeed  imagined  that  they  were  there  in  the  light  of 
complainants,  not  of  offenders,  yet  so  tender  were 
icr  fears  for  her  husband,  and  so  much  had  hor 
jentle  spirits  been  lately  agitated,  that  she  had  a 
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thousand  apprehensions  of  she  knew  not  what. 
When  she  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  house,  she  ran 
directly  into  the  room  where  all  the  company  were 
at  dinner,  scarce  knowing  what  she  did  or  whither 
she  was  going. 

She  found  her  husband  in  such  a  situation,  and 
discovered  such  cheerfulness  in  his  countenance, 
that  so  violent  a  turn  was  given  to  her  spirits  that 
she  was  just  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a  glass  of 
water,  to  support  herself.  She  soon,  however,  re- 
covered her  calmness,  and  in  a  little  time  began  to 
eat  what  might  indeed  be  almost  called  her  breakfast. 

The  justice  now  wished  her  joy  of  what  had  hap- 
pened that  day,  for  which  she  kindly  thanked  him, 
apprehending  he  meant  the  liberty  of  her  husband. 
His  worship  might  perhaps  have  explained  him- 
self more  largely  had  not  the  doctor  given  him  a 
timely  wink  ;  for  thiswise  and  good  man  was  fearful 
of  making  such  a  discovery  all  at  once  to  Amelia, 
lest  it  should  overpower  her,  and  luckily  the  justice's 
wife  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  mat- 
ter to  say  anything  more  on  it  than  barely  to  as- 
sure the  lady  that  she  joined  in  her  husband's  con- 
gratulation. 

Amelia  was  then  in  a  clean  white  gown,  which 
she  had  that  day  redeemed,  and  was,  indeed,  dressed 
all  over  with  great  neatness  and  exactness ;  with 
the  glow  therefore  which  arose  in  her  features  from 
finding  her  husband  released  from  his  captivity,  she 
made  so  charming  a  figure,  that  she  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  magistrate  and  of  his  wife,  and  they 
both  agreed  when  they  were  alone  that  they  had 
never  seen  so  charming  a  creature  ;  nay,  Booth 
himself  afterwards  told  her  that  he  scarce  ever 
remembered  her  to  look  so  extremely  beautiful  as 
she  did  that  evening. 

"Whether  Amelia's  beauty,  or  the  reflection  on  the 
remarkable  acts  of  justice  he  had  performed,  or 
whatever  motive  filled  the  magistrate  with  extraor- 
dinary good  humour,  and  opened  his  heart  and 
cellars,  I  will  not  determine ;  but  he  gave  them  so 
hearty  a  welcome,  and  they  were  all  so  pleased  with 
each  other,  that  Amelia,  for  that  one  night,  trusted 
the  care  of  her  children  to  the  woman  where  they 
lodged,  nor  did  the  company  rise  from  table  till  the 
clock  struck  eleven. 

They  then  separated.  Amelia  and  Booth,  having 
been  set  down  at  their  lodgings,  retired  into  each 
other's  arms ;  nor  did  Booth  that  evening,  by  the 
doctor's  advice,  mention  one  word  of  the  grand 
affair  to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thus  this  history  draws  nearer  to  a  conclusion. 
IN  the  morning  early  Amelia  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Atkinson  : 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  to  which  the  captain  my  hus- 
band lately  belonged,  and  who  came  this  evening  to  see  the 
captain,  had  almost  frightened  oe  out  of  my  wits  by  a  strange 
story  of  your  husband  being  commited  to  prison  by  a  justice  of 
peice  for  forgery.  For  Heaven's  sake  send  me  the  truth.  If 
my  husband  can  be  of  any  service,  weak  as  he  is,  he  will  be 
carried  in  a  chair  to  serve  a  brother  officer  for  whom  he  hath  a 
regard,  which  I  need  not  mention.  Or  if  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  will  wait  upon  you  with 
it  the  moment  I  can  get  my  clothes  on,  the  morning  you  receive 
this  ;  for  it  is  too  late  to  send  to-night  The  captain  begs  his 
hearty  service  and  respects,  and  believe  me,  dear  madam,  your 
ever  affectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant  "  F.  ATKINSON." 

When  Amelia  read  this  letter  to  Booth  they 
were  both  equally  surprised,  she  at  the  commitment 
for  forgery,  and  he  at  seeing  such  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Atkinson ;  for  he  was  a  s'ranger  yet  to  the  recon- 
ciliation that  had  happened. 

Booth's  doubts  were  first  satisfied  by  Amelia, 
from  which  he  received  great  pleasure  ;  for  he  really 
had  a  very  great  affection  and  fondness  for  Mr. 


Atkinson,  who,  indeed,  so  well  deserved  it.  "  Well, 
my  dear,"  said  he  to  Amelia,  smiling,  "  shall  we 
accept  this  generous  offer  V' 

"  O  fie  !  no  certainly,"  answered  she. 

"  Why  not  t"  cries  Booth  ;  "  it  is  but  a  trifle  ;  and 
yet  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  us." 

"  But  consider,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  how  ill 
these  poor  people  can  spare  it." 

"  They  can  spare  it  for  a  little  while,"  said  Booth, 
"  and  we  shall  soon  pay  it  them  again." 

"  When,  my  dearl"  said  Amelia.  "Do,  my  dear 
Will,  consider  our  wretched  circumstances.  I  beg 
you  let  us  go  into  the  country  immediately,  and 
live  upon  bread  and  water  till  Fortune  pleases  to 
smile  upon  us." 

"  I  am  convinced  that  day  is  not  far  off,"  said 
Booth.  "  However,  give  me  leave  to  send  an 
answer  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  that  we  shall  be  glad  of 
her  company  immediately  to  breakfast." 

"You  know  I  never  contradict  you,"  said  she, 
"  but  I  assure  you  it  is  contrary  to  my  inclinations  to 
take  this  money." 

"  Well,  suffer  me,"  cries  he,  "  to  act  this  once 
contrary  to  your  inclinations."  He  then  writ  a 
short  note  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  despatched  it  away 
immediately ;  which  when  he  had  done,  Amelia 
said,  "  I  shall  be  glad  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's  company 
to  breakfast ;  but  yet  I  wish  -you  would  oblige  me 
in  refusing  this  money.  Take  five  guineas  only. 
That  is  indeed  such  a  sum  as,  if  we  never  should 
pay  it,  would  sit  light  on  our  mind.  The  last  per- 
sons in  the  world  from  whom  I  would  receive 
favours  of  that  sort  are  the  poor  and  generous." 

"  You  can  receive  favours  only  from  the  generous." 
cries  Booth  ;  "  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  there  are 
very  few  who  are  generous  that  are  not  poor." 

"  What  think  you,"  said  she,  "  of  Dr.  Harrison  1" 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  said  Booth,  "  he  is  far  from 
being  rich.  The  doctor  hath  an  income  of  little  more 
than  six  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  gives  away  four  of  it.  Indeed,  he  is  one 
of  the  best  economists  in  the  world  ;  but  yet  I  am 
positive  he  never  was  at  any  time  possessed  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  since  he  hath  been  a  man.  Con- 
sider, dear  Emily,  the  late  obligations  we  have  to 
this  gentleman  ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
more,  at  least  at  present ;  my  half-pay  is  mortgaged 
for  a  year  to  come.  How  then  shall  we  live!" 

"By  our  labour,"  answered  she  ;  "I  am  able  to 
labour,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it." 

"And  you  do  really  think  you  can  support  such  a 
life  !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  be  happy  in  it,"  answered 
Amelia.  "  And  why  not  I  as  well  as  a  thousand 
others,  who  have  not  the  happiness  of  such  a  hus- 
band to  make  life  delicious  t  why  should  I  complain 
of  my  hard  fate  while  so  -many  who  are  much 
poorer  than  I  enjoy  theirs  t  Am  I  of  a  superior 
rank  of  being  to  the  wife  of  the  honest  labourer? 
am  I  not  partaker  of  one  common  nature  with  her?" 

"  My  angel,"  cries  Booth,  "  it  delights  me  to  hear 
you  talk  thus,  and  for  a  reason  you  little  guess  ;  for  I 
am  assured  that  one  who  can  so  heroically  endure  ad- 
versity, will  bear  prosperity  with  equal  greatness  of 
soul ;  for  the  mind  that  cannot  be  dejected  by  the 
former,  is  not  likely  to  be  transported  with  the  latter." 

"  If  it  had  pleased  Heaven,"  cried  she,  "  to  have 
tried  me,  I  think,  at  least  I  hope,  I  should  have 
preserved  my  humility." 

"  Then,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  will  relate  you  a 
dream  I  had  last  night.  You  know  you  latelv 
mentioned  a  dream  of  yours." 

"  Do  so,"  said  she ;  "  I  am  attentive." 

"  I  dreamt,"  said  he,  "  this  night,  that  we  were 
in  the  most  miserable  situation  imaginable;  indeed, 
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in  the  situation  we  were  yesterday  morning,  or 
rather  worse  ;  that  I  was  laid  in  a  prison  for  debt, 
and  that  you  wanted  a  morsel  of  bread  to  feed  the 
mouths  of  your  hungry  children.  At  length  (for 
nothing  you  know  is  quicker  than  the  transition 
in  dreams)  Dr.  Harrison  methought  came  to  me, 
with  cheerfulness  and  joy  in  his  countenance.  The 
prison-doors  immediately  flew  open,  and  Dr.  Har- 
rison introduced  you,  gaily  though  not  richly 
dressed.  That  you  gently  chid  me  for  staying  so 
long.  All  on  a  sudden  appeared  a  coach  with  four 
horses  to  it,  in  which  was  a  maid-servant  with  our 
two  children.  We  both  immediately  went  into  the 
coach,  arid,  taking  our  leave  of  the  doctor,  set  out 
towards  your  country  house  ;  for  yours  I  dreamt  it 
was.  I  only  ask  you  now,  if  this  was  real,  and  the 
transition  almost  as  sudden,  could  you  support  it1?" 

Amelia  was  going  to  answer,  when  Mrs.  Atkinson 
came  into  the  room,  and  after  very  little  previous 
ceremony,  presented  Booth  with  a  bank-note,  which 
he  received  of  her,  saying  he  would  very  soon  repay 
it ;  a  promise  that  a  little  offended  Amelia,  as  she 
thought  he  had  no  chance  of  keeping  it. 

The  doctor  presently  arrived,  and  the  company 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  during  which  Mrs.  Atkinson 
entertained  them  with  the  history  of  the  doctors 
that  had  attended  her  husband,  by  whose  advice  At- 
kinson was  recovered  from  everything  but  the  weak- 
ness which  his  distemper  had  occasioned. 

When  the  tea-table  was  removed  Booth  told  the 
doctor  that  he  had  acquainted  his  wife  with  a  dream 
he  had  last  night.  "  I  dreamt,  doctor,"  said  he, 
"  that  she  was  restored  to  her  estate." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  if  I  am  to 
be  the  Oniropolis,  I  believe  the  dream  will  come  to 
pass.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  rather  a  better  opi- 
nion of  dreams  than  Horace  had.  Old  Homer  says 
they  come  from  Jupiter ;  and  as  to  your  dream,  I 
have  often  had  it  in  my  waking  thoughts,  that  some 
time  or  other  that  roguery  (for  so  I  was  always  con- 
vinced it  was)  would  be  brought  to  light ;  for  the 
same  Homer  says,  as  you,  madam  (meaning  Mrs. 
Atkinson),  very  well  know, 

'E'l'Ttp  yap  TI  xoii  aurlx'    'OKiifAfm;  &x  tT£Xsir««, 
"Ex  TI  xxi  o^l  TtXir  ffuv  Tt  fiiyaZ./u  av'iTifitf 
2ov  fffyyffiv  xt<fa^ffi,  yvvuty  n  xai  nx'tia/riv.* 

<(  I  have  no  Greek  ears,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
"  I  believe  I  could  understand  it  in  the  Delphin 
Homer." 

"  I  wish,"  cries  he,  "  my  dear  child  (to  Amelia), 
you  would  read  a  little  in  the  Delphin  Aristotle,  or 
else  in  some  Christian  divine,  to  learn  a  doctrine 
which  you  will  one  day  have  a  use  for.  I  mean  to 
bear  the  hardest  of  all  human  conflicts,  and  support 
with  an  even  temper,  and  without  any  violent  trans- 
ports of  mind,  a  sudden  gust  of  prosperity." 

"  Indeed,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  should  almost  think 
my  husband  arid  you,  doctor,  had  some  very  good 
news  to  tell  me,  by  your  using,  both  of  you,  the 
same  introduction.  As  far  as  I  know  myself,  I  think 
I  can  answer  I  can  support  any  degree  of  prospe- 
rity, and  I  think  I  yesterday  showed  I  could ;  for  I 
do  assure  you  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to 
try  me  with  such  another  transition  from  grief  to 
joy  as  I  conceived  from  seeing  my  husband  in  pri- 
son and  at  liberty." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  and 
after  I  have  put  on  my  spectacles  I  will  try  you." 

The  doctor  then  took  out  a  newspaper,  and  read 
as  follows : 

"  '  Yesterday  one  Murphy,  an  eminent  attorney- 

*  "  If  Jupiter  doth  not  immediately  execute  his  vflngeance, 
he  will  however  exef'Ute  it  at  last ;  and  tlu-ir  transgressions 
shall  fall  heavily  311  their  own  heads,  and  on  their  wives  and 
children," 


at-law,  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  the  forgery 
of  a  will  under  which  an  estate  had  been  for  many 
years  detained  from  the  right  owner.' 

"  Now  in  this  paragraph  there  is  something  very 
remarkable,  and  that  is — that  it  is  true  :  but  opus  est 
explanatum.  In  the  Delphin  edition  of  this  news- 
paper there  is  the  following  note  upon  the  words 
right  owner : — '  The  right  owner  of  this  estate  is  a 
young  lady  of  the  highest  merit,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Harris,  and  who  some  time  since  was 
married  to  an  idle  fellow,  one  lieutenant  Booth. 
And  the  best  historians  assure  us  that  letters  from 
the  elder  sister  of  this  lady,  which  manifestly  prove 
the  forgery  and  clear  up  the  whole  affair,  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  person  called  Dr.  Harrison.'  " 
"  And  is  this  really  true  1"  cries  Amelia. 
"  Yes,  really  and  sincerely,"  cries  the  doctor. 
"  The  whole  estate  ;  for  your  mother  left  it  you  all, 
and  is  as  surely  yours  as  if  you  was  already  in  pos- 
session." 

"  Gracious  Heaven!"  cries  she,  falling  on  her 
knees,  "  I  thank  you  !"  And  then  starting  up,  she 
ran  to  her  husband,  and,  embracing  him,  cried/"  My 
dear  love,  I  wish  you  joy  ;  and  I  ought  in  gratitude 
to  wish  it  you  ;  for  you  are  the  cause  of  mine.  It 
is  upon  yours  and  my  children's  account  that  I 
principally  rejoice." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  rose  from  her  chair,  and  jumped 
about  the  room  for  joy,  repeating, 

Turns,  quod  optanti  divum  prumittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvunda  dies,  en,  attulit  ultra*. 
Amelia  now  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  complained 
she  was  a  little  faint,  and  begged  a  glass  of  water. 
The  doctor  advised  her  to  be  blooded ;  but  she  re- 
fused, saying  she  required  a  vent  of  another  kind. 
She  then  desired  her  children  to  be  brought  to  her, 
whom  she  immediately  caught  in  her  arms,  and,  hav- 
ing profusely  cried  over  them  for  several  minutes, 
declared  she  waa  easy.  After  which  she  soon  re- 
gained her  usual  temper  and  complexion. 

That  day  they  dined  together,  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  all,  except  the  doctor,  visited  captain  Atkinson ; 
he  repaired  to  the  bailiff's  house  to  visit  the  sick 
man,  whom  he  found  very  cheerful,  the  surgeon 
having  assured  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger. 

The  doctor  had  a  long  spiritual  discourse  with 
Robinson,  who  assured  him  that  he  sincerely  re- 
pented of  his  past  life,  that  he  was  resolved  to  lead 
his  future  days  in  a  different  manner,  and  to  make 
what  amends  he  could  for  his  sins  to  society,  by 
bringing  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  it  to  justice. 
There  was  a  circumstance  which  much  pleased  the 
doctor,  and  made  him  conclude  that,  however  Ro- 
binson had  been  corrupted  by  his  oid  master,  he  had 
naturally  a  good  disposition.  This  was,  that  Ro- 
binson declared  he  was  chiefly  induced  to  the  dis- 
covery by  what  had  happened  at  the  pawnbroker's, 
and  by  the  miseries  which  he  there  perceived  lie 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on.  Booth  and 
his  family. 

The  next  day  Booth  and  his  wife,  at  the  doctor's 
instance,  dined  with  colonel  James  and  his  lady, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  civility,  and  all 
matters  were  accommodated,  without  Booth  ever 
knowing  a  syllable  of  the  challenge  even  to  this  day. 
The  doctor  insisted  very  strongly  on  having  Miss 
Harris  taken  into  custody,  and  said,  if  she  was  his 
sister,  he  would  deliver  her  to  justice.  He  added 
besides,  that  it  was  impossible  to  screen  her  and 
carry  on  the  prosecution,  or,  indeed,  recover  the 
estate.  Amelia  at  last  begged  the  delay  of  one  day 
only,  in  which  time  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister, 
informing  her  of  the  discovery,  and  the  danger  in 

•  ••  What  none  of  all  the  Gods  could  graut  thy  vows. 
That,  Turnus,  this  auspicious  day  bestow*." 
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which  she  stood,  and  begged  her  earnestly  to  make 
her  escape,  with  many  assurances  that  she  would 
never  suffer  her  to  know  any  distress.  This  letter 
she  sent  away  express,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect ; 
for  Miss  Harris,  having  received  sufficient  informa- 
tion from  the  attorney  ^o  the  same  purpose,  imme- 
diately set  out  for  Pool,  and  from  thence  to  France, 
cairyingwith  her  all  her  money,  most  of  her  clothes, 
and  some  few  jewels.  She  had,  indeed,  packed  up 
plate  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards.  But  Booth,  to  whom  Amelia  com- 
municated the  letter,  prevented  her  by  ordering 
the  man  that  went  with  the  express  (who  had  been 
a  serjeant  of  the  foot-guards  recommended  to  him 
by  Atkinson)  to  suffer  the  lady  to  go  whither  she 
pleased,  but  not  to  take  any  thing  with  her  except 
her  clothes,  which  he  was  carefully  to  search.  These 
orders  were  obeyed  punctually,  and  with  these  she 
was  obliged  to  comply. 

Two  days  after  the  bird  was  flown  a  warrant  from 
the  lord  chief  justice  arrived  to  take  her  up,  the 
messenger  of  which  returned  with  the  news  of  her 
ilight,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Amelia,  and 
consequently  of  Booth,  and,  indeed,  not  greatly  to 
the  grief  of  the  doctor. 

Aboat  a  week  afterwards  Booth  and  Amelia, 
with  their  children  and  captain  Atkinson  and  his 
lady,  all  set  forward  together  for  Amelia's  house, 
where  they  arrived  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
neighbours  and  every  public  demonstration  of  joy. 

They  found  the  house  ready  prepared  to  receive 
them  by  Atkinson's  friend  the  old  serjeant,  and  a 
good  dinner  prepared  for  them  by  Amelia's  old 
nurse,  who  was  addressed  with  the  utmost  duty  by 
her  son  and  daughter,  most  affectionately  caressed 
by  Booth  and  his  wife,  and  by  Amelia's  absolute 
command  seated  next  to  herself  at  the  table.  At 
which,  perhaps,  were  assembled  some  of  the  best 
and  happiest  people  then  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
In  which  the  history  is  concluded. 

HAVING  brought  our  history  to  a  conclusion,  as  to 
those  points  in  which  we  presume  our  reader  was 
chiefly  interested,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we 
shall  in  this,  by  way  of  epilogue,  endeavour  to  sa- 
tisfy his  curiosity  as  to  what  hath  since  happened 
to  the  principal  personages  of  whom  we  have  treated 
in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Colonel  James  and  his  lady,  after  living  in  a  po- 
lite manner  for  many  years  together,  at  last  agreed 
to  live  in  as  polite  a  manner  asunder.  The  colonel 
hath  kept  Miss  Matthews  ever  since,  and  is  at 
length  grown  to  dote  on  her  (though  now  very  dis- 
agreeable in  her  person,  and  immensely  fat)  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  submits  to  be  treated  by  her  in  the 
most  tyrannical  manner. 

He  allows  his  lady  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
with  which  she  divides  her  time  between  Tunbridge, 
Bath,  and  London,  and  passes  about  nine  hours  in 
the  twenty-four  at  cards.  Her  income  is  lately  in- 
creased by  three  thousand  pounds  left  her  by  her 
brother  colonel  Bath,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  about 
six  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  told  the  colonel 
he  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

The  noble  peer  and  Mrs.  Ellison  have  been  both 
dead  several  years,  and  both  of  the  consequences  of 
their  favourite  vices ;  Mrs.  Ellison  having  fallen  a 
martyr  to  her  liquor,  and  the  other  to  his  amours, 
by  which  he  was  at  last  become  so  rotten  that  he 
stunk  above  ground. 

The  attorney,  Murphy,  was  brought  to  his  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  where,  after  much  quibbling 


about  the  meaning  of  a  very  plain  act  of  parliament, 
he  was  at  length  convicted  of  forgery,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  witness  for  some  time  seemed  to  reform  his 
life,  and  received  a  small  pension  from  Booth ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  vicious  courses,  took  a  purse 
on  the  highway,  was  detected  and  taken,  and  fol- 
lowed the  last  steps  of  his  old  master.  So  apt  are 
men  whose  manners  have  been  once  thoroughly 
corrupted,  to  return,  from  any  dawn  of  an  amend- 
ment, into  the  dark  paths  of  vice. 

As  to  Miss  Harris,  she  lived  three  years  with  a 
broken  heart  at  Boulogne,  where  she  received  annu- 
ally fifty  pounds  from  her  sister,  who  was  hardly 
prevailed  on  by  Dr.  Harrison  not  to  send  her  a  hun- 
dred, and  then  died  in  a  most  miserable  manner. 

Mr.  Atkinson  upon  the  whole  hath  led  a  very- 
happy  life  with  his  wife,  though  he  hath  been  some- 
times obliged  to  pay  proper  homage  to  her  superior 
understanding  and  knowledge.  This,  however,  he 
cheerfully  submits  to,  and  she  makes  him  proper 
returns  of  fondness.  They  have  two  fine  boys,  of 
whom  they  are  equally  fond.  He  is  lately  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  last  summer  both  he  and 
his  wife  paid  a  visit  of  three  months  to  Booth  and 
his  wife. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  grown  old  in  years  and  in  ho- 
nour, beloved  and  respected  by  all  bis  parishioners 
and  by  all  his  neighbours.  He  divides  his  time 
between  his  parish,  his  old  town,  and  Booth's — at 
which  last  place  he  had,  two  years  ago,  a  gentle 
fit  of  the  gout,  being  the  first  attack  of  that  dis- 
temper. During  this  fit  Amelia  was  his  nurse,  and 
her  two  eldest  daughters  sat  up  alternately  with  him 
for  a  whole  week.  The  eldest  of  those  girls, 
whose  name  is  Amelia,  is  his  favourite ;  she  is  the 
picture  of  her  mother,  and  it  is  thought  the  doctor 
hath  distinguished  her  in  his  will,  for  he  hath  de- 
clared that  he  will  leave  his  whole  fortune,  except 
some  few  charities,  among  Amelia's  children. 

As  to  Booth  and  Amelia,  Fortune  seems  to  have 
made  them  large  amends  for  the  tricks  she  played 
them  in  their  youth.  They  have,  ever  since  the 
above  period  of  this  history,  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  health  and  happiness.  In  about 
six  weeks  after  Booth's  first  coming  into  the  coun- 
try he  went  to  London  and  paid  all  his  debts  of 
honour ;  after  which,  and  a  stay  of  two  days  only, 
he  returned  into  the  country,  and  hath  never  since 
been  thirty  miles  from  home.  He  hath  two  boys 
and  four  girls  ;  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  he  who  hath 
made  his  appearance  in  this  history,  is  just  come 
from  the  university,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men and  best  scholars  of  his  age.  The  second 
is  just  going  from  school,  and  is  intended  for  the 
church,  that  being  his  own  choice.  His  eldest 
daughter  is  a  woman  grown,  but  we  must  not  men- 
tion her  age.  A  marriage  was  proposed  to  her  the 
other  day  with  a  young  fellow  of  a  good  estate,  but 
she  never  would  see  him  more  than  once ;  "  For 
doctor  Harrison,"  says  she,  "  told  me  he  was  illi- 
terate, and  I  am  sure  he  is  ill-natured."  The 
second  girl  is  three  years  younger  than  her  sister, 
and  the  others  are  yet  children. 

Amelia  is  still  the  finest  woman  in  England  of 
her  age.  Booth  himself  often  avers  she  is  as  hand- 
some as  ever.  Nothing  can  equal  the  serenity  of 
their  lives.  Amelia  declared  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  she  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  her  husband 
out  of  humour  these  ten  years ;  and,  upon  my  in* 
sinuating  to  her  that  he  had  the  best  of  wives,  she 
answered  with  a  smile  that  she  ought  to  be  so,  fof 
that  he  had  made  her  the  happiest  of  women, 
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BOOK  I.  CHAPTER  I. 

Showing  the  wholesome  uses  drawn  from  recording  the  achieve- 
ments   of   those    wonderful   productions  of   nature  called 
GREAT  MEN. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  all  great  and  surprising  events, 
the  designs  of  which  are  laid,  conducted,  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  utmost  force  of  human  inven- 
tion and  art,  should  be  produced  by  great  and  emi- 
nent men,  so  the  lives  of  such  may  be  justly  and 
properly  styled  the  quintessence  of  history.  In  these, 
when  delivered  to  us  by  sensible  writers,  we  are  not 
only  most  agreeably  entertained,  but  most  usefully 
instructed  ;  for,  besides  the  attaining  hence  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general ;  of 
its  secret  springs,  various  windings,  and  perplexed 
mazes  ;  we  have  here  before  our  eyes  lively  examples 
of  whatever  is  amiable  or  detestable,  worthy  of  ad- 
miration or  abhorrence,  and  are  consequently  taught, 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  effectual  than  by  precept, 
what  we  are  eagerly  to  imitate  or  carefully  to  avoid. 

But  besides  the  two  obvious  advantages  of  survey- 
ing, as  it  were  in  a  picture,  the  true  beauty  of  virtue 
and  deformity  of  vice,  we  may  moreover  learn  from 
Plutarch,  Nepos,  Suetonius,  and  other  biographers, 
this  useful  lesson,  not  too  hastily,  nor  in  the  gross, 
to  bestow  either  our  praise  or  censure ;  since  we 
shall  often  find  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  same  character  that  it  may  require  a  very  accu- 
rate judgment  and  a  very  elaborate  inquiry  to  de- 
termine on  which  side  the  balance  turns,  for  though 
we  sometimes  meet  with  an  Aristides  or  a  Brutus, 
a  Lysander  or  a  Nero,  yet  far  the  greater  number 
are  of  the  mixed  kind,  neither  totally  good  nor  bad  ; 
their  greatest  virtues  being  obscured  and  allayed  by 
their  vices,  and  those  again  softened  and  coloured 
over  by  their  virtues. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  illustrious  person  whose  his- 
tory we  now  undertake ;  to  whom,  though  Nature 
had  given  the  greatest  and  most  shining  endowments, 
she  had  not  given  them  absolutely  pure  and  without 
allay.  Though  he  had  much  of  the  admirable  in  his 
character,  as  much  perhaps  as  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  a  hero,  I  will  not  yet  venture  to  affirm  that  he 
was  entirely  free  from  all  defects,  or  that  the  sharp 
eyes  of  censure  could  not  spy  out  some  little  ble- 
mishes lurking  amongst  his  many  great  perfections. 

We  would  not  therefore  be  understood  to  affect 
giving  the  reader  a  perfect  or  consummate  pattern 
of  human  excellence,  but  rather,  by  faithfully  re- 
cording some  little  imperfections  which  shadowed 
over  the  lustre  of  those  great  qualities  which  we 
shall  here  record,  to  teach  the  lesson  we  have  above 
mentioned,  to  induce  our  reader  with  us  to  lament 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  to  convince  him 
that  no  mortal,  after  a  thorough  scrutiny,  can  be  a 
proper  object  of  our  adoration. 

But  before  we  enter  on  this  great  work  we  must 
endeavour  to  remove  some  errors  of  opinion  which 
mankind  have,  by  the  disingenuity  of  writers,  con- 
tracted :  for  these,  from  their  fear  of  contradicting 
the  obsolete  and  absurd  doctrines  of  a  set  of  simple 
fellows,  called,  in  derision,  sages  or  philosophers, 
have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  confound 
the  ideas  of  greatness  and  goodness  ;  whereas  no 
two  things  can  possibly  be  more  distinct  from  each 


other,  for  greatness  consists  in  bringing  all  manner  of 
mischief  on  mankind,  and  goodness  in  removing  it 
from  them.  It  seems  therefore  very  unlikely  that 
the  same  person  should  possess  them  both ;  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  usual  with  writers,  who  find  many 
instances  of  greatness  in  their  favourite  hero,  than 
to  make  him  a  compliment  of  goodness  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  this,  without  considering  that  by  such 
means  they  destroy  the  great  perfection  called  uni- 
formity of  character.  In  the  histories  of  Alexander 
and  Caesar  we  are  frequently,  and  indeed  imperti- 
nently, reminded  of  their  benevolence  and  genero- 
sity, of  their  clemency  and  kindness.  When  the  for- 
mer had  with  fire  and  sword  overrun  a  vast  empire, 
had  destroyed  the  lives  of  an  immense  number  of 
innocent  wretches,  had  scattered  ruin  and  desolation 
like  a  whirlwind,  we  are  told,  as  an  example  of  his 
clemency,  that  he  did  not  cut  the  throat  of  an  old 
woman,  and  ravish  her  daughters,  but  was  content 
with  only  undoing  them.  And  when  the  mighty 
Csesar,  with  wonderful  greatness  of  mind,  had  de- 
stroyed the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  with  all  the 
means  of  fraud  and  force  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  equals,  had  corrupted  and  enslaved  the 
greatest  people  whom  the  sun  ever  saw,  we  are  re- 
minded, as  an  evidence  of  his  generosity,  of  his  lar- 
gesses to  his  followers  and  tools,  by  whose  means  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  was  to  establish  it. 

Now,  who  doth  not  see  that  such  sneaking  quali- 
ties as  these  are  rather  to  be  bewailed  as  imperfec- 
tions than  admired  as  ornaments  in  these  great  men  • 
rather  obscuring  their  glory,  and  holding  them  back 
in  their  race  to  greatness,  indeed  unworthy  the  end 
for  which  they  seem  to  have  come  into  the  world, 
viz.  of  perpetrating  vast  and  mighty  mischief! 

We  hope  our  reader  will  have  reason  justly  to  ac- 
quit us  of  any  such  confounding  ideas  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  ;  in  which,  as  we  are  to  record  the  actions 
of  a  great  man,  so  we  have  nowhere  mentioned  any 
spark  of  goodness  which  had  discovered  itself  either 
faintly  in  him,  or  more  glaringly  in  any  other  per- 
son,  but  as  a  meanness  and  imperfection,  disquali- 
fying them  for  undertakings  which  lead  to  honour 
and  esteem  among  men. 

As  our  hero  had  as  little  as  perhaps  is  to  be  found 
of  that  meanness,  indeed  only  enough  to  make  him 
partaker  of  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  instead  of 
the  perfection  of  diabolism,  we  have  ventured  to 
call  him  TJie  Great;  nor  do  we  doubt  but  our  reader, 
when  he  hath  perused  his  story,  will  concur  with  us 
in  allowing  him  that  title. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Giving  an  account  of  as  many  of  our  hero's  ancestors  as  can  be 
gathered  out  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity,  which  hath  been 

carefully  sifted  for  that  porpOM. 

IT  is  the  custom  of  all  biographers,  at  their  entrance 
into  their  work,  to  step  a  little  backwards  (as  far, 
indeed,  generally  as  they  are  able)  and  to  trace  up 
their  hero,  as  the  ancients  did  the  river  Nile,  till  an 
incapacity  of  proceeding  higher  puts  an  end  to  their 
search. 

What  first  gave  rise  to  this  method  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
that  the  hero's  ancestors  have  been  introduced  as 
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foils  to  himself.  Again,  I  have  imagined  it  might 
be  to  obviate  a  suspicion  that  such  extraordinary 
personages  were  not  produced  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  and  may  have  proceeded  from  the  author's 
fear  that,  if  we  were  not  told  who  their  fathers  were, 
they  might  be  in  danger,  like  prince  Prettyman,  of 
being  supposed  to  have  had  none.  Lastly,  and  per- 
haps more  truly,  I  have  conjectured  that  the  design 
of  the  biographer  hath  been  no  more  than  to  show 
his  great  learning  and  knowledge  of  antiquity.  A 
design  to  which  the  world  hath  probably  owed  many 
notable  discoveries,  and  indeed  most  of  the  labours 
of  our  antiquarians. 

But  whatever  original  this  custom  had,  it  is  now 
too  well  established  to  be  disputed.  I  shall  there- 
fore conform  to  it  in  the  strictest  manner. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  or  Wyld,  then  (for  he  him- 
self did  not  always  agree  in  one  method  of  spelling 
his  name),  was  descended  from  the  great  "Wolfstan 
Wild,  who  came  over  with  Hengist,  and  distin- 
guished himself  very  eminently  at  that  famous  fes- 
tival, where  the  Britons  were  so  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  Saxons ;  for  when  the  word  was  given, 
«'.  e*  Nemet  eour  Saxes,  take  out  your  sicwds,  this 
gentleman,  being  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  mistook 
the  sound  for  Nemet  her  sacs,  take  out  their  purses  ; 
instead  therefore  of  applying  to  the  throat,  he  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  pocket  of  his  guest,  and 
contented  himself  with  taking  all  that  he  had,  with- 
out attempting  his  life. 

The  next  ancestor  of  our  hero  who  was  remark- 
ably eminent  was  Wild,  surnamed  Langfanger,  or 
Longfinger.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  was  strictly  attached  to  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
whose  friendship  he  was  recommended  to  by  his 
great  excellence  in  an  art  of  which  Hubert  was 
himself  the  inventor ;  he  could,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  proprietor,  with  great  ease  and  dexterity, 
draw  forth  a  man's  purse  from  any  part  of  his  gar- 
ment where  it  was  deposited,  and  hence  he  derived 
his  surname.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  of  his 
family  who  had  the  honour  to  suffer  for  the  good  of 
his  country  :  on  whom  a  wit  of  that  time  made  the 
following  epitaph : 

O  shame  o'  justice  !  Wild  is  hang'd, 

For  thatten  he  a  pocket  fang'd, 

While  safe  old  Hubert,  and  his  gang, 

Doth  pocket  o'  the  nation  fang. 

Langfanger  left  a  son  named  Edward,  whom  he 
had  carefully  instructed  in  the  art  for  which  he  him- 
self was  so  famous.  This  Edward  had  a  grandson, 
who  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  famous  Sir 
John  FalstafF,  and  by  his  gallant  demeanour  so  re- 
commended himself  to  his  captain,  that  he  would 
have  certainly  been  promoted  by  him,  had  Harrj 
the  fifth  kept  his  word  with  his  old  companion. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  family  remained 
in  some  obscurity  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  when  James  Wild  distinguished  himself  on 
both  sides  the  question  in  the  civil  wars,  passing  from 
one  to  t'other,  as  Heaven  seemed  to  declare  itself  in 
favour  of  either  party.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  James 
not  being  rewarded  according  to  his  merits,  as  is 
usually  the  case  of  such  impartial  persons,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  a  brave  man  of  those  times, 
whose  name  was  Hind,  and  declared  open  war  with 
both  parties.  He  was  successful  in  several  actions, 
and  spoiled  many  of  the  enemy  :  till  at  length,  being 
overpowered  and  taken,  he  was,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  arms,  put  basely  and  cowardly  to  de'ath  by  a 
combination  between  twelve  men  of  the  enemy's 
party,  who,  after  some  consultation,  unanimously 
agreed  on  the  said  murder. 

This  Edward  took  to  wife  Rebecca,  the  daughter 


of  the  above-mentioned  John  Hind,  esq.,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  John,  Edward,  Thomas,  and  Jonathan, 
and  three  daughters,  namely,  Grace,  Charity,  and 
Honour.  John  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  father, 
and,  suffering  with  him,  left  no  issue.  Edward  was 
so  remarkable  for  his  compassionate  temper  that  he 
spent  his  life  in  soliciting  the  causes  of  the  distressed 
captives  in  Newgate,  and  is  reported  to  have  held 
a  strict  friendship  with  an  eminent  divine  who  soli- 
cited the  spiritual  causes  of  the  said  captives.  He 
married  Editha,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Geoffry 
Snap,  gent.,  who  long  enjoyed  an  office  under  the 
high  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  by  which, 
with  great  reputation,  he  acquired  a  handsome  for- 
tune :  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  Thomas  went  very 
young  abroad  to  one  of  our  American  colonies,  and 
hath  not  been  since  heard  of.  As  for  the  daughters, 
Grace  was  married  to  a  merchant  of  Yorkshire  who 
dealt  in  horses.  Charity  took  to  husband  an  emi- 
nent gentleman,  whose  name  I  cannot  learn,  but 
who  was  famous  for  so  friendly  a  disposition  that  he 
was  bail  for  above  a  hundred  persons  in  one  year. 
He  had  likewise  the  remarkable  humour  of  walking 
in  Westminster-hall  w-ith  a  straw  in  his  shoe.  Ho- 
nour, the  youngest,  died  unmarried  :  she  lived  many 
years  in  this  town,  was  a  great  frequenter  of  plays, 
and  used  to  be  remarkable  for  distributing  oranges 
to  all  who  would  accept  of  them. 

Jonathan  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Scragg 
Hollow,  of  Hockley-iu-the-Hole,  esq. ;  and  by  her 
had  Jonathan,  who  is  the  illustrious  subject  of  these 
memoirs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Great. 

IT  is  observable  that  Nature  seldom  produces  any 
one  who  is  afterwards  to  act  a  notable  part  on  the 
stage  of  life,  but  she  gives  some  warning  of  her  in- 
tention ;  and,  as  the  dramatic  poet  generally  pre- 
pares the  entry  of  every  considerable  character  with 
a  solemn  narrative,  or  at  least  a  great  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  so  doth  this  our  Alma  Mater 
by  some  shrewd  hints  pre-admonish  us  of  her  inten- 
tion, giving  us  warning,  as  it  were,  and  crying — 

Venicnti  occvrrite  murbo. 

Thus  Astyages,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus, 
dreamt  that  his  daughter  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
vine,  whose  branches  overspread  all  Asia  ;  and  He- 
cuba, while  big  with  Paris,  dreamt  that  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  firebrand  that  set  all  Troy  in  flames  ;  so 
did  the  mother  of  our  great  man,  while  she  was 
with  child  of  him,  dream  that  she  was  enjoyed  in 
the  night  by  the  gods  Mercury  and  Priapus.  This 
dream  puzzled  all  the  learned  astrologers  of  her 
time,  seeming  to  imply  in  it-  a  contradiction  ;  Mer- 
cury being  the  god  of  ingenuity,  and  Priapus  the 
terror  of  those  who  practised  it.  What  made  this 
dream  the  more  wonderful,  and  perhaps  the  true 
cause  of  its  being  remembered,  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  sufficiently  denoting  something 
preternatural  in  it ;  for  though  she  had  never  heard 
even  the  name  of  either  of  these  gods,  she  repeated 
these  very  words  in  the  morning,  with  only  a  small 
mistake  of  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  which  she  chose 
to  call  Priapus  instead  of  Priapus  ;  and  her  husband 
swore  that,  though  he  might  possibly  have  named 
Mercury  to  her  (for  he  had  heard  of  such  an  heathen 
god),  he  never  in  his  life  could  anywise  have  put  her 
in  mind  of  that  other  deity,  with  whom  he  had  no 
acquaintance. 

Another  remarkable  incident  was,  that  during  her 
whole  pregnancy  she  constantly  longed  for  every- 
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thing  she  saw ;  nor  could  be  satisfied  with  her  wish 
unless  she  enjoyed  it  clandestinely ;  and  as  nature, 
by  true  and  accurate  observers,  is  remarked  to  give 
us  no  appetites  without  furnishing  us  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  them ;  so  had  she  at  this  time  a  most 
marvellous  glutinous  quality  attending  her  fingers, 
to  which,  as  to  birdlime,  everything  closely  adhered 
that  she  handled. 

To  omit  other  stories,  some  of  which  may  be  per- 
haps the  growth  of  superstition,  we  proceed  to  the 
birth  of  our  hero,  who  made  his  first  appearance  on 
this  great  theatre  the  very  day  when  the  plague  first 
broke  out  in  1665.  Some  say  his  mother  was  deli- 
vered of  him  in  an  house  of  an  orbicular  or  round 
form  in  Covent-garden ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  cer- 
tain. He  was  some  years  afterwards  baptised  by 
the  famous  Mr.  Titus  Gates. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  in  his  years  of 
infancy,  save  that,  as  the  letters  th  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  pronunciation,  and  the  last  which  a  child 
attains  to  the  utterance  of,  so  they  were  the  first 
that  came  with  any  readiness  from  young  master 
Wild.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  early  indications 
which  he  gave  of  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  ;  for 
though  he  was  by  no  means  to  be  terrified  into  com- 
pliance, yet  might  he,  by  a  sugar-plum,  be  brought 
to  your  purpose :  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was 
to  be  bribed  to  anything,  which  made  many  say  he 
was  certainly  born  to  be  a  great  man. 

He  was  scarce  settled  at  school  before  he  gave 
marks  of  his  lofty  and  aspiring  temper ;  and  was 
regarded  by  all  his  schoolfellows  with  that  deference 
which  men  generally  pay  to  those  superior  geniuses 
who  will  exact  it  of  them.  If  an  orchard  was  to  be 
robbed  Wild  was  consulted,  and,  though  he  was 
himself  seldom  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the 
design,  yet  was  he  always  concerter  of  it,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  booty,  some  little  part  of  which  he 
would  now  and  then,  with  wonderful  generosity, 
bestow  on  those  who  took  it.  He  was  generally 
very  secret  on  these  occasions  ;  but  if  any  otfered  to 
plunder  of  his  own  head,  without  acquainting  master 
Wild,  and  making  a  deposit  of  the  booty,  he  was  sure 
to  have  an  information  against  him  lodged  with  the 
schoolmaster,  and  to  be  severely  punished  for  his 
pains. 

He  discovered  so  little  attention  to  school-learn- 
ing that  his  master,  who  was  a  very  wise  and  worthy 
man,  soon  gave  over  all  care  and  trouble  on  that 
account,  and,  acquainting  his  parents  that  their  son 
proceeded  extremely  well  in  his  studies,  he  permit- 
ted his  pupil  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  per- 
ceiving they  led  him  to  nobler  pursuits  than  the 
sciences,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  very  unprofitable  study,  and  indeed  greatly  to 
hinder  the  advancement  of  men  in  the  world :  but 
though  master  Wild  was  not  esteemed  the  readiest 
at  making  his  exercise,  he  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  most  dexterous  at  stealing  it  of  all  his 
schoolfellows,  being  never  detected  in  such  furtive 
compositions,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  exercitations 
of  his  great  talents,  which  all  inclined  the  same  way, 
but  once,  when  he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  a  book 
called  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  i.  e.  A  step  towards 
Parnassus ;  on  which  account  his  master,  who  was 
a  man  of  most  wonderful  wit  and  sagacity,  is  said 
to  have  told  him  he  wished  it  might  not  prove  in  the 
event  Gradus  ad  Patibulum,  i.  e.  A  step  towards  the 
gallows. 

But,  though  he  would  not  give  himself  the  pains 
requisite  to  acquire  a  competent  sufficiency  in  the 
learned  languages,  yet  did  he  readily  listen  with  at- 
tention to  others,  especially  when  they  translated  the 
classical  authors  to  him ;  nor  was  he  in  the  least 


backward,  at  all  such  times,  to  express  his  approba- 
tion. He  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  that  passage 
in  the  eleventh  Iliad  where  Achilles  is  said  to  have 
bound  two  sons  of  Priam  upon  a  mountain,  and 
afterwards  to  have  released  them  for  a  sum  of  money. 
This  was,  he  said,  alone  sufficient  to  refute  those 
who  affected  a  contempt  for  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients, and  an  undeniable  testimony  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  priggism.*  He  was  ravished  with  the 
account  which  Nestor  gives  in  the  same  book  of 
the  rich  booty  which  he  bore  off  (i.  e.  stole)  from 
the  Eleans.  He  was  desirous  of  having  this  often 
repeated  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  every  repetition 
he  constantly  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  it  was 
a  glorious  booty. 

When  the  story  of  Cacus  was  read  to  him  out  of 
the  eighth  JEneid  he  generously  pitied  the  unhappy 
fate  of  that  great  man,  to  whom  he  thought  Her- 
cules much  too  severe  :  one  of  his  schoolfellows 
commending  the  dexterity  of  drawing  the  oxen  back- 
ward by  their  tails  into  his  den,  he  smiled,  and  with 
some  disdain  said,  He  could  have  taught  him  a  better 
way. 

He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  heroes,  particu- 
larly of  Alexander  the  Great,  between  whom  and 
the  late  king  of  Sweden  he  would  frequently  draw 
parallels.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Czar's  retreat  from  the  latter,  who 
carried  off  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities  to  people 
his  own  country.  This,  he  said,  was  not  once  thought 
of  by  Alexander ;  but  added,  perhaps  he  did  not  want 
them. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  him  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  this  sphere  ;  but  his  chief,  if  not  only 
blemish,  was,  that  he  would  sometimes,  from  an  hu- 
mility in  his  nature  too  pernicious  to  true  greatness, 
condescend  to  an  intimacy  with  inferior  things  and 
persons.  Thus  the  Spanish  rogue  was  his  favourite 
book,  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin  his  favourite  play. 

The  young  gentleman  being  now  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  his  father,  from  a  foolish  prejudice  to  our 
universities,  and  out  of  a  false  as  well  as  excessive 
regard  to  his  morals,  brought  his  son  to  town,  where 
he  resided  with  him  till  he  was  of  an  age  to  travel. 
Whilst  he  was  here,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken 
of  his  instruction,  his  father  endeavouring  his  ut- 
most to  inculate  principles  of  honour  and  gentility 
into  his  son. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Wild's  first  entrance  into  the  world.    His  acquaintance 
with  count  La  Ruse. 

AN  accident  happened  soon  after  his  arrival  in  town 
which  almost  saved  the  father  his  whole  labour  on 
this  head,  and  provided  master  Wild  a  better  tutor 
than  any  after-care  or  expense  could  have  furnished 
him  with.  The  old  gentleman,  it  seems,  was  a 
FOLLOWER  of  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Snap,  son  of  Mr. 
Geoffry  Snap,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  to 
have  enjoyed  a  reputable  office  under  the  sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  the  daughter  of  which 
Geoffry  had  intermarried  with  the  Wilds.  Mr.  Snap 
the  younger,  being  thereto  well  warranted,  had  laid 
violent  hands  on,  or,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  arrested 
one  count  La  Ruse,  a  man  of  considerable  figure  in 
those  days,  and  had  confined  him  to  his  own  house 
till  he  could  find  two  seconds  who  would  in  a  formal 
manner  give  their  words  that  the  count  should,  at  a 
certain  day  and  place  appointed,  answer  all  that  one 
Thomas  Thimble,  a  tailor,  had  to  say  to  him  ;  which 
Thomas  Thimble,  it  seems,  alleged  that  the  count 
had,  according  to  the  law  of  the  realm,  made  over 

•  Tliis  word,  in  the  cant  language,  signifies  thievery. 
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his  body  to  him  as  a  security  for  some  suits  of  clothes 
to  him  delivered  by  the  said  Thomas  Thimble.  Now 
as  the  count,  though  perfectly  a  man  of  honour,  could 
not  immediately  find  these  seconds,  he  was  obliged 
for  some  time  to  reside  at  Mr.  Snap's  house  :  for  it 
seems  the  law  of  the  land  is,  that  whoever  owes 
another  10/.,  or  indeed  21.,  may  be,  on  the  oath  of  that 
person,  immediately  taken  up  and  carried  away  from 
his  own  house  and  family,  and  kept  abroad  till  he  is 
made  to  owe  50/.,  whether  he  will  or  no ;  for  which 
he  is  perhaps  afterwards  obliged  to  lie  in  gaol ;  and 
all  these  without  any  trial  had,  or  any  other  evidence 
of  the  debt  than  the  abovesaid  oath,  which  if  untrue, 
as  it  often  happens,  you  have  no  remedy  against  the 
perjurer  ;  he  was,  forsooth,  mistaken. 

But  though  Mr.  Snap  would  not  (as  perhaps  by 
the  nice  rules  of  honour  he  was  obliged)  discharge 
the  count  on  his  parole,  yet  did*  he  not  (as  by  the 
strict  rules  of  law  he  was  enabled)  confine  him  to 
his  chamber.  The  count  had  his  liberty  of  the  whole 
house,  and  Mr.  Snap,  using  only  the  precaution  of 
keeping  his  doors  well  locked  and  barred,  took  bis 
prisoner's  word  that  he  would  not  go  forth. 

Mr.  Snap  had  by  his  second  lady  two  daughters, 
who  were  now  in  the  bloom  of  their  youth  and 
beauty.  These  young  ladies,  like  damsels  in  ro- 
mance, compassionated  the  captive  count,  and  en- 
deavoured by  all  means  to  make  his  confinement  less 
irksome  to  him ;  which,  though  they  were  both 
very  beautiful,  they  could  not  attain  by  any  other 
way  so  effectually  as  by  engaging  with  him  at  cards, 
in  which  contentions,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  the 
count  was  greatly  skilful. 

As  whisk  and  swabbers  was  the  game  then  in  the 
chief  vogue,  they  were  obliged  to  look  for  a  fourth 
person  in  order  to  make  up  their  parties.  Mr.  Snap 
himself  would  sometimes  relax  his  mind  from  the 
violent  fatigues  of  his  employment  by  these  recrea- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  a  neighbouring  young"  gentle- 
man or  lady  came  in  to  their  assistance:  but  the 
most  frequent  guest  was  young  master  Wild,  who 
had  been  educated  from  his  infancy  with  the  Miss 
Snaps,  and  was,  by  all  the  neighbours,  allotted 
for  the  husband  of  Miss  Tishy,  or  Laetitia,  the  younger 
of  the  two  ;  for  though,  being  his  cousin-german,  she 
was  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  a  strict  conscience,  some- 
what too  nearly  related  to  him,  yet  the  old  people 
on  both  sides,  though  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  nice 
matters,  agreed  to  overlook  this  objection. 

Men  of  great  genius  as  easily  discover  one  ano- 
ther as  freemasons  can.  It  was  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  count  soon  conceived  an  inclination  to 
an  intimacy  with  our  young  hero,  whose  vast  abilities 
could  not  be  concealed  from  one  of  the  count's  dis- 
cernment ;  for  though  this  latter  was  so  expert  at 
his  cards  that  he  was  proverbially  said  to  play  the 
whole  game,  he  was  no  match  for  master  Wild,  who, 
inexperienced  as  he  was,  notwithstanding  all  the 
art,  the  dexterity,  and  often  the  fortune  of  his  ad- 
versary, never  failed  to  send  him  away  from  the 
table  with  less  in  his  pocket  than  he  brought  to  it, 
for  indeed  Langfanger  himself  could  not  have  ex- 
tracted a  purse  with  more  ingenuity  than  our  young 
hero. 

His  hands  made  frequent  visits  to  the  count's 
pocket  before  the  latter  had  entertained  any  suspi- 
cion of  him,  imputing  the  several  losses  he  sustained 
rather  to  the  innocent  and  sprightly  frolic  of  Miss 
Doshy,  or  Theodosia,  with  which,  as  she  indulged 
him  with  little  innocent  freedoms  about  her  person 
in  return,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented ;  but  one  night,  when  Wild  imagined  the 
count  asleep,  he  made  so  unguarded  an  attack  upon 
him,  that  the  other  caught  him  in  the  fact :  however, 


he  did  not  think  proper  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
discovery  he  had  made,  but,  preventing  him  from  any 
booty  at  that  time,  he  only  took  care  for  the  future 
to  button  his  pockets,  and  to  pack  the  cards  with 
double  industry. 

So  far  was  this  detection  from  causing  any  quarrel 
between  these  two  prigs,*  that  in  reality  it  recom- 
mended them  to  each  other ;  for  a  wise  man,  that  is  to 
say  a  rogue,  considers  a  trick  in  life  as  a  gamester 
doth  a  trick  at  play.  It  sets  him  on  his  guard,  but 
he  admires  the  dexterity  of  him  who  plays  it.  These, 
therefore,  and  many  other  such  instances  of  inge- 
nuity, operated  so  violently  on  the  count,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  disparity  which  age,  title,  and  above 
all,  dress,  had  set  between  them,  he  resolved  to  enter 
into  an  acquaintance  with  Wild.  This  soon  pro- 
duced a  perfect  intimacy,  and  that  a  friendship, 
which  had  a  longer  duration  than  is  common  to  that 
passion  between  persons  who  only  propose  to  them- 
selves the  common  advantages  of  eating,  drinking, 
whoring,  or  borrowing  money ;  which  ends,  as  they 
soon  fail,  so  doth  the  friendship  founded  upon  them. 
Mutual  interest,  the  greatest  of  all  purposes,  was  the 
cement  of  this  alliance,  which  nothing,  of  conse- 
quence, but  superior  interest,  was  capable  of  dis- 
solving. 

CHAPTER  V. 
A  dialogue  between  young  Master  Wild  and  Count  La  Ruse, 

which,  having  extended  to  the  rejoinder,  had  a  very  quiet, 

easy,  and  natural  conclusion. 

ONE  evening,  after  the  Miss  Snaps  were  retired  to 
rest,  the  count  thus  addressed  himself  to  young 
Wild:  "You  cannot,  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Wild,  be 
such  a  stranger  to  your  own  great  capacity,  as  to  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  have  often  viewed,  with 
a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  concern,  your  shining 
qualities  confined  to  a  sphere  where  they  can  never 
reach  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  introduce  them 
properly  into  the  world,  and  raise  you  to  an  emi- 
nence where  you  may  blaze  out  to  the  admiration  of 
all  men.  I  assure  you  I  am  pleased  with  my  cap- 
tivity, when  I  reflect  I  am  likely  ta  owe  to  it 
an  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  friendship,  with  the 
greatest  genius  of  my  age  ;  and,  what  is  still  more, 
when  I  indulge  my  vanity  with  a  prospect  of  draw- 
ing from  obscurity  (pardon  the  expression)  such 
talents  as  were,  I  believe,  never  before  like  to  have 
been  buried  in  it :  for  I  make  no  question  but,  at 
my  discharge  from  confinement,  which  will  now 
soon  happen,  I  shall  be  able  to  introduce  you  into 
company,  where  you  may  reap  the  advantage  of 
your  superior  parts. 

"  I  will  bring  you  acquainted,  sir,  with  those  who, 
as  they  are  capable  of  setting  a  true  value  on  such 
qualifications,  so  they  will  have  it  both  in  theii 
power  and  inclination  to  prefer  you  for  them.  Such 
an  introduction  is  the  only  advantage  you  want, 
without  which  your  merit  might  be  your  misfortune ; 
for  those  abilities  which  would  entitle  you  to  honour 
and  profit  in  a  superior  station  may  render  you  only 
obnoxious  to  danger  and  disgrace  in  a  lower." 

Mr.  Wild  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  of 
my  obligations  to  you,  as  well  for  the  over- value  you 
have  set  on  my  small  abilities,  as  for  the  kindness 
you  express  in  offering  to  introduce  me  among  my 
superiors.  I  must  own  my  father  hath  often  per- 
suaded me  to  push  myself  into  the  company  of  my 
betters  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  an  awkward 
pride  in  my  nature,  which  is  better  pleased  with 
being  at  the  head  of  the  lowest  class  than  at  the 
bottom  of  the  highest.  Permit  me  to  say,  though 
the  idea  may  be  somewhat  coarse,  I  had  rather  stand 
on  the  summit  of  a  dunghill  than  at  the  bottom  of  a 
•  Thieves. 
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hill  in  Paradise.  I  have  always  thought  it  signifies 
little  into  what  rank  of  life  I  am  thrown,  provided  I 
make  a  great  figure  therein,  and  should  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  exerting  my  talents  well  at  the  head 
of  a  small  party  or  gang,  as  in  the  command  of  a 
mighty  army  ;  for  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  you, 
that  great  parts  are  often  lost  in  a  low  situation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  it  is  impossible  they 
should  be  lost.  I  have  often  persuaded  myself  that 
there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  in  Alexander's 
troops  capable  of  performing  what  Alexander  him- 
self did. 

"  But,  because  such  spirits  were  not  elected  or 
destined  to  an  imperial  command,  are  we  there- 
fore to  imagine  they  came  off  without  a  booty?  or 
that  they  contented  themselves  with  the  share  in 
common  with  their  comrades  ?  Surely,  no.  In 
civil  life,  doubtless,  the  same  genius,  the  same  en- 
dowments, have  often  composed  the  statesman  and 
the  prig,  for  so  we  call  what  the  vulgar  name  a  thief. 
The  same  parts,  the  same  actions,  often  promo  :e  men 
to  the  head  of  superior  societies,  which  raise  them 
to  the  head  of  lower ;  and  where  is  the  essential 
difference  if  the  one  ends  on  Tower-hill  and  the 
other  at  Tyburn  ?  Hath  the  block  any  preference 
to  the  gallows,  or  the  ax  to  the  halter,  but  was  given 
them  by  the  ill-guided  judgment  of  men  1  You  will 
pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  am  not  so  hastily  inflamed 
with  the  common  outside  of  things,  nor  join  the 
general  opinion  in  preferring  one  state  to  another. 
A  guinea  is  as  valuable  in  a  leathern  as  in  an  em- 
broidered purse ;  and  a  cod's  head  is  a  cod's  head 
still,  whether  fh  a  pewter  or  a  silver  dish." 

The  count  replied  as  follows :  "  What  you  have 
now  said  doth  not  lessen  my  idea  of  your  capacity, 
but  confirms  my  opinion  of  the  ill  effects  of  bad  and 
low  company.  Can  any  man  doubt  whether  it  is 
better  to  be  a  great  statesman  or  a  common  thief! 
I  have  often  heard  that  the  devil  used  to  say,  where 
or  to  whom  I  know  not,  that  it  was  better  to  reign 
in  Hell  than  to  be  a  valet-de-chambre  in  Heaven, 
and  perhaps  he  was  in  the  right ;  but  sure,  if  he  had 
had  the  choice  of  reigning  in  either,  he  would  have 
chosen  better.  The  truth  therefore  is,  that  by  low 
conversation  we  contract  a  greater  awe  for  high 
things  than  they  deserve.  We  decline  great  pursuits 
not  fiom  contempt  but  despair.  The  man  who  pre- 
fers the  high  road  to  a  more  reputable  way  of  making 
his  fortune  doth  it  because  he  imagines  the  one 
easier  than  the  other  ;  but  you  yourself  have  as- 
serted, and  with  undoubted  truth,  that  the  same 
abilities  qualify  you  for  undertaking,  and  the  same 
means  will  bring  you  to  your  end  in  both  journeys — 
as  in  music  it  is  the  same  tune,  whether  you  play  it 
in  a  higher  or  a  lower  key.  To  instance  in  some 
particulars:  is  it  not  the  same  qualifications  which 
enables  this  man  to  hire  himself  as  a  servant,  and  to 
get  into  the  confidence  and  secrets  of  his  master  in 
order  to  rob  him,  and  that  to  undertake  trusts  of  the 
highest  nature  with  a  design  to  break  and  betray 
them  1  Is  it  less  difficult  by  false  tokens  to  deceive 
a  shopkeeper  into  the  delivery  of  his  goods,  which 
you  afterwards  run  away  with,  than  to  impose  upon 
him  by  outward  splendour  and  the  appearance  of 
fortune  into  a  credit  by  which  you  gain  and  he  loses 
twenty  times  as  muchl  Doth  it  not  require  more 
dexterity  in  the  fingers  to  draw  ouf  a  man's  purse 
from  his  pocket,  or  to  take  a  lady's  watch  from  her 
side,  without  being  perceived  of  any  (an  excellence 
in  which,  without  flattery,  I  am  persuaded  you  have 
no  superior),  than  to  cog  a  die  or  to  shuffle  a  pack 
of  cards  1  Is  not  as  much  art,  as  many  excellent 
qualities,  required  to  make  a  pimping  porter  at  a 
common  bawdy-house  as  would  enable  a  man  to 


prostitute  his  own  or   his   friend's    wife  or  child  1 
Doth  it  not  ask  as  good  a  memory,  as  nimble  an  in- 
vention, as  steady  a  countenance,  to  forswear  your- 
self  in   Westminster-hall   as  would   furnish   out    a 
complete  fool  of  state,  or  perhaps  a  statesman  him- 
self!    It  is  needless  to  particularise  every  instance  ; 
in  all  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  nearer  connexion 
between  high  and  low  life   than   is   generally   ima- 
gined, and  that  a  highwayman  is  entitled  to  more  fa- 
vour with  the  great  than  he  usually  meets  with.     If, 
therefore,  as  I   think   I  have  proved,  the  same  parts 
which  qualify  a  man  for  eminence  in  a  low  sphere, 
qualify  him  likewise  for  eminence  in  a  higher,  sure 
it  can  be  no  doubt  in  which  he  would  choose  to  ex- 
ert them.     Ambition,  without  which  no  one  can  be 
a  great  man,  will  immediately  instruct  him,  in  your 
own  phrase,  to  prefer  a  hill  in  Paradise  to  a  dung- 
hill ;  nay,  even  fear,  a  passion  the  most  repugnant 
to  greatness,  will  show  him  how  much  more   safely 
he  may  indulge  himself  in  the  free  and  full  exertion 
of  his  mighty   abilities   in   the   higher  than  in  the 
lower  rank  ;  since  experience  teaches  him  that  there 
is  a  crowd  oftener  in  one  year  at   Tyburn  than  on 
Tower-hill  in  a  century."      Mr.  Wild   with  much 
solemnity  rejoined,  "  That  the  same  capacity  which 
qualifies  a  mill-ken,*  a  bridle-cull,f  or  a  buttock- 
and-file,J  to   arrive  at  any  degree    of  eminence  in 
his  profession,  would  likewise  raise   a  man  in  what 
the  world  esteem  a  more  honourable  calling,  I  do 
not  deny ;  nay,  in  many  of  your  instances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  more  ingenuity,  more  art,  is  necessary  to 
the  lower  than  the  higher  proficients.     If,  therefore, 
you  had  only  contended  that  every  prig  might  be  a 
statesman  if  he  pleased,  I  had  readily  agreed  to  it ; 
but  when  you  conclude  that  it  is  his  interest  to  be 
so,   that  ambition  would  bid  him  take  that  alterna- 
tive, in  a  word,  that  a  statesman  is  greater  or  hap- 
pier than  a  prig,  I  must  deny  my  assent.     But,  in 
comparing  these  two   together,    we    must   carefully 
avoid  being  misled  by  the  vulgar  erroneous  estima- 
tion of  things,  for  mankind  err  in  disquisitions  of 
this  nature  as   physicians   do   who   in   considering 
the  operations  of  a  disease  have  not  a  due  regard  to 
the  age  and  complexion  of  the  patient.     The  same 
degree  of  heat  which  is  common  in  this  constitu- 
tion may  be    a  fever  in  that  ;  in  the  same  manner 
that  which  may  be  riches  or  honour  to  me  may  be 
poverty  or  disgrace  to  another :  for  all  these  things 
are  to  be  estimated  by  relation  to  the  person  who 
possesses  them.      A  booty  of  KM.   looks  as  great  in 
the  eye   of  a    bridle-cull,   and  gives  as  much   real 
happiness  to  his  fancy,  as  that  of  as  many  thousands 
to  the  statesman ;  and  doth  not  the  former  lay  out 
his  acquisitions  in  whores  and  fiddles  with  much 
greater  joy  and   mirth  than  the  latter  in  palaees  and 
pictures?     What  are  the  flattery,  the   false  compli- 
ments of  his  gang  to  the  statesman,  when  he  himself 
must  condemn  his  own  blunders,   and    is  obliged 
against  his  will  to  give  fortune  the  whole  honour  of 
success  1  What  is  the  pride  resulting  from  such  sham 
applause,  compared  to  the  secret  satisfaction  which 
a  prig  enjoys  in  his  mind  in   reflecting  on   a  well- 
contrived   and   well-executed    scheme?        Perhaps, 
indeed,  the   greater   danger   is  on  the   prig's   sid<-; 
but   then    you    must    remember  that   the    greater 
honour  is  so  too.     When  I  mention  honour,  1  mean 
that  which  is  paid   him  by  his  gang;  for  that  weak 
part  of  the  world  which   is    vulgarly   called  THE 
WISE  see  both  in  a  disadvantageous  and  disgrace- 
ful light  ;  and  as  the  prig  enjoys  (and  merits  too) 
the  greater  degree  of  honour  from  his  gang,  so  doth 
lie  suffer  the  less  disgrace  from  the  world,  who  think 

•  A  housebreaker.  t  A  highwayman, 

f  A  shoplifter.    Terras  use d  in  the  Cuut  Dictionary. 
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his  misdeeds,  as  they  call  them,  sufficiently  at  last 
punished  \vith  a  halter,  which  at  once  puts  an  end 
to  his  pain  and  infamy ;  whereas  the  other  is  not 
only  hated  in  power,  but  detested  and  contemned  at 
the  "scaffold ;  and  future  ages  vent  their  malice  on  his 
fame,  while  the  other  sleeps  quiet  and  forgotten. 
Besides,  let  us  a  little  consider  the  secret  quiet  of 
their  consciences  :  how  easy  is  the  reflection  of  hay- 
ing taken  a  few  shillings  or  pounds  from  a  stranger, 
without  any  breach  of  confidence,  or  perhaps  any 
great  harm  to  the  person  who  loses  it,  compared  to 
that  of  having  betrayed  a  public  trust,  and  ruined 
the  fortunes  of  thousands,  perhaps  of  a  great  nation1. 
How  much  braver  is  an  attack  on  the  highway  than 
at  the  gaming-table  ;  and  how  much  more  innocent 
the  character  of  a  b — dy-house  than  a  c — t  pimp  !" 
He  was  eagerly  proceeding,  when,  casting  his  eyes 
on  the  count,  he  perceived  him  to  be  fast  asleep  ; 
wherefore,  having  first  picked  his  pocket  of  three 
shillings,  then  gently  jogged  him  in  order  to  take  his 
leave,  and  promised  to  return  to  him  the  next  morn- 
ing to  breakfast,  they  separated  :  the  count  retired 
to  rest,  and  master  TV  ild  to  a  night-cellar. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Further  conferences  between  the  couut  and  master  Wild,  with 

other  matters  of  the  great  kind. 

THE  count  missed  his  money  the  next  morning, 
and  very  well  knew  who  had  it ;  but,  as  he  knew 
likewise  how  fruitless  would  be  any  complaint,  he 
chose  to  pass  it  by  without  mentioning  it.  Indeed 
it  may  appear  strange  to  some  readers  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  knew  each  other  to  be  thieves, 
should  never  once  give  the  least  hint  of  this  know- 
ledge in  all  their  discourse  together,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  have  the  words  honesty,  honour,  and 
friendship  as  often  in  their  mouths  as  any  other  men. 
This,  I  say,  may  appear  strange  to  some  ;  but  those 
who  have  lived  long  in  cities,  courts,  gaols,-or  such 
places,  will  perhaps  be  able  to  solve  the  seeming 
absurdity. 

When  our  two  friends  met  the  next  morning  the 
count  (who,  though  he  did  not  agree  with  the  whole 
of  his  friend's  doctrine,  was,  however,  highly  pleased 
with  his  argument)  began  to  bewail  the  misfortune 
of  his  captivity,  and  the  backwardness  of  friends 
to  assist  each  other  in  their  necessities  ;  but  what 
vexed  him,  he  said,  most,  was  the  cruelty  of  the 
fair  :  for  he  intrusted  Wild  with  the  secret  of  his 
having  had  an  intrigue  with  Miss  Theodosia,  the 
elder  of  the  Miss  Suaps,  ever  since  his  confinement, 
though  he  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  Wild  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  It  was  no 
wonder  a  woman  should  wish  to  confine  her  'lover 
where  she  might  be  sure  of  having  him  entirely  to 
herself;  but  added,  he  believed  he  could  tell  him  a 
method  of  certainly  procuring  his  escape."  The 
count  eagerly  besought  him  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 
Wild  told  him  bribery  was  the  surest  means, 
and  advised  him  to  'apply  to  the  maid.  The  count 
thanked  him,  but  returned,  "  That  he  had  not  a 
farthing  left  besides  one  guinea,  which  he  had  then 
given  her  to  change."  To  which  Wild  said,  "  He 
must  make  it  up  with  promises,  which  he  supposed 
he  was  courtier  enough  to  know  how  to  put  off." 
The  count  greatly  applauded  the  advice,  and  said 
he  hoped  he  should  be  able  in  time  to  persuade  him 
to  condescend  to  be  a  great  man,  for  which  he  was 
so  perfectly  well  qualified. 

This  method  being  concluded  on,  the  two  friends  sat 
down  to  cards,  a  circumstance  which  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  but  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  prodi- 
gious force  of  habit ;  for  though  the  count  knew 
if  he  won  ever  so  much  of  M>.  Wild  he  should  not 


receive  a  shilling,  yet  could  he  not  refrain  from 
packing  the  cards ;  nor  could  Wild  keep  his  hands 
out  of  his  friend's  pockets,  though  he  knew  there 
was  nothing  in  them. 

When  the  maid  came  home  the  count  began  to 
put  it  to  her  ;  offered  her  all  he  had,  and  promised 
mountains  in  futttro  ;  hut  all  in  vain — the  maid's 
honesty  was  impregnable.  She  said,  "  She  would 
not  break  her  trust  for  the  whole  world ;  no,  not  if 
she  could  gain  a  hundred  pound  by  it."  Upon 
which  Wild  stepping  up  and  telling  her  "She 
need  not  fear  losing  her  place,  for  it  would  never  be 
found  out ;  that  they  could  throw  a  pair  of 
sheets  into  the  street,  by  which  it  might  appear  he 
got  out  at  a  window  ;  that  he  himself  would  swear 
he  saw  him  descending ;  that  the  money  would  be 
so  much  gains  in  her  pocket ;  that,  besides  his  pro- 
mises, which  she  might  depend  on  being  performed, 
she  would  receive  from  him  twenty  shillings  and 
ninepence  in  ready  money  (for  she  had  only  laid  out 
threepence  in  plain  Spanish)  ;  and  lastly,  that,  be- 
sides his  honour,  the  count  should  leave  a  pair  of 
gold  buttons  (which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
brass)  of  great  value  in  her  hands,  as  a  further 
pawn." 

The  maid  still  remained  inflexible,  till  Wild  of- 
fered to  lend  his  friend  a  guinea  more,  and  to  deposit 
it  immediately  in  her  hands.  This  reinforcement 
bore  down  the  poor  girl's  resolution,  and  she  faith- 
fully promised  to  open  the  door  to  the  count  that 
evening. 

Thus  did  our  young  hero  not  only  lend  his  rheto- 
ric, which  few  people  care  to  do  without  a  fee,  but 
his  money  too  (a  sum  which  many  a  good  man 
would  have  made  fifty  excuses  before  he  would  have 
parted  with),  to  his  friend,  and  procured  him  his 
liberty. 

But  it  would  be  highly  derogatory  from  the  GREAT 
character  of  Wild,  should  the  reader  imagine  he  lent 
such  a  sum  to  a  friend  without  the  least  view  of 
serving  himself.  As,  therefore,  the  reader  may  easily 
account  for  it  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  our 
hero's  reputation,  by  concluding  that  he  had  some 
interested  view  in  the  count's  enlargement,  we  hope 
he  will  judge  with  charity,  especially  as  the  sequel 
makes  it  not  only  reasonable  but  necessary  to  sup- 
pose he  had  some  such  view. 

A  long  intimacy  and  friendship  subsisted  between 
the  count  and  Mr.  Wild,  who,  being  by  the -advice 
of  the  count  dressed  in  good  clothes,  was  by  him 
introduced  into  the  best  company.  They  constantly 
frequented  the  assemblies,  auctions,  gaming-tables, 
and  play-houses ;  at  which  last  they  saw  two  acts 
every  night,  and  then  retired  without  paying — this 
being,  it  seems,  an  immemorial  privilege  which  the 
beaux  of  the  town  prescribe  for  to  themselves.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  Wihl's-temper,  who  called  it  a 
cheat,  and  objected  against  it  as  requiring  no  dexte- 
rity, but  what  every  blockhead  might  put  in  execu- 
tion. He  said  it  was  a  custom  very  much  savouring 
of  the  sneaking-budge,*  hut  neither  so  honourable 
n'or  so  ingenious. 

Wild  now  made  a  considerable  figure,  and  passed 
for  a  gentleman  of  great  fortune  in  the  funds.  Wo- 
men of  quality  treated  him  with  great  familiarity, 
young  ladies  began  to  spread  their  charms  for  him, 
when  an  accident  happened  that  put  a  stop  to  his 
continuance  in  a  way  of  life  too  insipid  and  inactive 
to  afford  employment  for  those  great  talents  which 
were  designed  to  make  a  much  more  considerable 
figure  in  the  world  than  attends  the  character  of  a 
beau  or  a  pretty  gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Master  Wild  sets  out  on  his  travels,  and  returns  home  again 

A  very  short  chapter,  containing  infinitely  more  time  and 

less  matter  than  any  other  in  the  whole  story. 

WE  are  sorry  we  cannot  indulge  our  reader's  cu- 
riosity with  a  full  and  perfect  account  of  this  acci- 
dent ;  but  as  there  are  such  various  accounts,  one  of 
which  only  can  be  true,  and  possibly  and  indeed 
probably  none ;  instead  of  following  the  general 
method  of  historians,  who  in  such  cases  set  down  the 
various  reports,  and  leave  to  your  own  conjecture 
which  you  will  choose,  we  shall  pass  them  all  over. 

Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  this  accident  was,  it 
determined  our  hero's  father  to  send  his  son  imme- 
diately abroad  for  seven  years ;  and,  which  may 
seem  somewhat  remarkable,  to  his  majesty's  planta- 
tions in  America — that  part  of  the  world  being,  as 
he  said,  freer  from  vices  than  the  courts  and  cities  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  less  dangerous  to  corrupt 
a  young  man's  morals.  And  as  for  the  advantages, 
the  old  gentleman  thought  they  were  equal  there 
with  those  attained  in  the  politer  climates ;  for 
travelling,  he  said,  was  travelling  in  one  part  of 
the  world  as  well  as  another  ;  it  consisted  in  being 
such  a  time  from  home,  and  in  traversing  so  many 
leagues ;  and  appealed  to  experience  whether  most 
of  our  travellers  in  France  and  Italy  did  not  prove 
at  their  return  that  they  might  have  been  sent  as 
profitably  to  Norway  and  Greenland. 

According  to  these  resolutions  of  his  father,  the 
young  gentleman  went  aboard  a  ship,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  good  company  set  out  for  the  American 
hemisphere.  The  exact  time  of  his  stay  is  somewhat 
uncertain  ;  most  probably  longer  than  was  intended. 
But  howsoever  long  his  abode  there  was,  it  must  be 
a  blank  in  this  history,  as  the  whole  story  contains 
not  one  adventure  worthy  the  reader's  notice  ;  being 
indeed  a  continued  scene  of  whoring,  drinking,  and 
removing  from  one  place  to  another. 

To  confess  a  truth,  we  are  so  ashamed  of  the 
shortness  of  this  chapter,  that  we  should  have  done 
a  violence  to  our  history,  and  have  inserted  an  ad- 
venture or  two  of  some  other  traveller  ;  to  which 
purpose  we  borrowed  the  journals  of  several  young 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ; 
but  to  our  great  sorrow,  could  not  extract  a  single 
incident  strong  enough  to  justify  the  theft  to  our 
conscience. 

When  we  consider  the  ridiculous  figure  this  chap- 
ter must  make,  being  the  history  of  no  less  than 
eight  years,  our  only  comfort  is,  that  the  histories 
of  some  men's  lives,  and  perhaps  of  some  men  who 
have  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  are  in  reality  as  ab- 
solute blanks  as  the  travels  of  our  hero.  As,  there- 
fore, we  shall  make  sufficient  amends  in  the  sequel 
for  this  inanity,  we  shall  hasten  on  to  matters  of 
true  importance  and  immense  greatness.  At  present 
we  content  ourselves  with  setting  down  our  hero 
where  we  took  him  up,  after  acquainting  our  reader 
that  he  went  abroad,  staid  seven  years,  and  then 
came  home  again. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

An  adventure  where  Wild,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  exhibits 
an  astonishing  instance  of  GREATNESS. 

THE  count  was  one  night  very  successful  at  the 
hazard-table,  where  Wild,  who  was  just  returned 
from  his  travels,  was  then  present ;  as  was  likewise 
a  young  gentleman  whose  name  was  Bob  Bagshot, 
an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wild's,  and  of  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  opinion  ;  taking,  therefore,  Mr. 
Bagshot  aside,  he  advised  him  to  prepare  himself 
(if  he  had  not  them  about  him)  with  a  pair  of  pis- 


tols, and  to  attack  the  count  in  his  way  home,  pro- 
mising to  plant  himself  near  with  the  same  arms,  as 
a  corps  de  reserve,  and  to  come  up  on  occasion. 
This  was  accordingly  executed,  and  the  count 
obliged  to  surrender  to  savage  force  what  he  had  in 
so  genteel  and  civil  a  manner  taken  at  play. 

And  as  it  is  a  wise  and  philosophical  observation, 
that  one  misfortune  never  comes  alone,  the  count 
had  hardly  passed  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bagshot 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snap,  who,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wild  the  elder  and  one  or  two 
more  gentlemen,  being,  it  seems,  thereto  well  war- 
ranted, laid  hold  of  the  unfortunate  count,  and  con- 
veyed him  back  to  the  same  house  from  which,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  good  friend,  he  had  formerly  escaped. 
Mr.  Wild  and  Mr.  Bagshot  went  together  to  the 
tavern,  where  Mr.  Bagshot  (generously,  as  he 
thought)  offered  to  share  the  booty,  and,  having  di- 
vided the  money  into  two  unequal  heaps,  and 
added  a  golden  snuff-box  to  the  lesser  heap,  he  de- 
sired Mr.  Wild  to  take  his  choice. 

Mr.  Wild  immediately  conveyed  the  larger  share 
of  the  ready  into  his  pocket,  according  to  an  excel- 
lent maxim  of  his,  "  First  secure  what  share  you 
can  before  you  wrangle  for  the  rest ;"  and  then, 
turning  to  his  companion,  he  asked  with  a  stern 
countenance  whether  he  intended  to  keep  all  that 
sum  to  himself?  Mr.  Bagshot  answered,  with  some 
surprise,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Wild  had  no  reason 
to  complain ;  for  it  was  surely  fair,  at  least  on  his 
part,  to  content  himself  with  an  equal  share  of  the 
booty,  who  had  taken  the  whole.  "  I  grant  you 
took  it,"  replied  Wild  ;  "  but,  pray,  who  proposed  or 
counselled  the  taking  it?  Can  you  say  that  you 
have  done  more  than  executed  my  scheme?  and 
might  not  I,  if  I  had  pleased,  have  employed  an- 
other, since  you  well  know  there  was  not  a  gentle- 
man in  the  room  but  would  have  taken  the  money 
if  he  had  known  how  conveniently  and  safely  to  do 
it?"  "  That  is  very  true  "  returned  Bagshot,  "  but  did 
not  I  execute  the  scheme,  did  not  I  run  the  whole 
risk  ?  Should  not  I  have  suffered  the  whole  punish- 
ment if  I  had  been  taken,  and  is  not  the  labourer 
worthy  of  his  hire  ?"  "  Doubtless  "  says  Jonathan, 
"  he  is  so,  and  your  hire  I  shall  not  refuse  you,  which 
is  all  that  the  labourer  is  entitled  to  or  ever  enjoys. 
I  remember  when  I  was  at  school  to  have  heard 
some  verses  which  for  the  excellence  of  their  doctrine 
made  an  impression  on  me,  purporting  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  work  not 
for  themselves.  It  is  true,  the  farmer  allows  fodder 
to  his  oxen  and  pasture  to  his  sheep  ;  but  it  is  for  his 
own  service,  not  theirs.  In  the  same  manner  the 
ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the  weaver,  the  builder, 
and  the  soldier,  work  not  for  themselves  but  others  ; 
they  are  contented  with  a  poor  pittance  (the  la- 
bourer's hire),  and  permit  us,  the  GREAT,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.  Aristotle,  as  my  master 
told  us,  hath  plainly  proved,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
politics,  that  the  low,  mean,  useful  part  of  mankind, 
are  born  slaves  to  the  wills  of  their  superiors,  and  are 
indeed  as  much  their  property  as  the  cattle.  It  is 
well  said  of  us,  the  higher  order  of  mortals,  that  we 
are  born  only  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and 
it  may  be  as  well  said  of  the  lower  class,  that  they 
are  born  only  to  produce  them  for  us.  Is  not  the  battle 
gained  by  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  common 
soldier?  Are  not  the  honour  and  fruits  of  the  victory 
the  general's  who  laid  the  scheme  ?  Is  not  the 
house  built  by  the  labour  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
bricklayer  ?  Is  it  not  built  for  the  profit  only  of  the 
architect  and  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitant,  who  could 
not  easily  have  placed  one  brick  upon  another?  Is 
not  the  cloth  or  the  silk  wrought  into  its  form  and 
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variegated  with  all  the  beauty  of  colours  by  those 
•who   are   forced   to    content   themselves    with    the 
coarsest  and  vilest  part  of  their  work,  while  the  pro- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  their  labours  fall  to  the  share 
of  others  t     Cast  your  eye  abroad,  and  see  who  is  it 
lives  in  the  most  magnificent  buildings,  feasts  his 
palate  with  the  most  luxurious  dainties,  his  eyes  with 
the  most  beautiful  sculptures  and  delicate  paintings, 
and  clothes  himself  in  the  finest  and  richest  apparel ; 
and  tell  me  if  all  these  do  not  fall  to  his  lot  who 
had  not  any  the  least  share  in  producing  all  these 
conveniences,  nor  the  least  ability  so  to  do!     "\\  hy 
then  should  the  state   of  a  prig*    differ   from  all 
others  1     Or  why  should  you,  who  are  the  labourer 
only,  the   executor  of  my  scheme,  expect  a  share  in 
the    profit  ?     Be    advised,    therefore ;    deliver   the 
whole  booty  to  me,  and  trust  to  my  bounty  for  your 
reward."     Mr.   Bagshot  was  some  time  silent,  and 
looked  like   a  man  thunderstruck,  but  at    last,   re- 
covering himself  from  his  surprise,  he  thus  began : 
"  If  you  think,  Mr.  Wild,  by  the  force  of  your  ar- 
guments, to  get  the  money  out  of  my  pocket,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.      What  is  all  this  stuff  to   me  ? 
D — n  me,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and,  though  I  can't 
talk  as  well  as  you,  by  G —  you  shall  not  make  a 
fool  of  me  ;  and  if  you  take  me  for  one,  I  must  tell 
you  you  are  a  rascal."     At  which  words  he  laid  his 
hand  to  his  pistol.     Wild,  perceiving  the  little  suc- 
cess the  great  strength   of  his  arguments  had  met 
with,  and  the  hasty  temper  of  his  friend,  gave  over 
his  design  for  the  present,  and  told  Bagshot  he  was 
only  in  jest.     But   this   coolness   with    which    he 
treated  the  other's  flame  had  rather  the  effect  of  oil 
than  of.  water.     Bagshot  replied  in  a  rage,  "  D — n 
me,  I  don't  like  such  jests;  I  see  you  are  a  pitiful 
rascal  and  a  scoundrel."     Wild,  with  a  philosophy 
worthy  of  great  admiration,  returned,  "  As  for  your 
abuse,  I  have  no  regard  to  it ;  but,  to  convince  you  I 
am  not  afraid  of  you,  let  us  lay  the  whole  booty  on 
the  table,  and  let  the  conqueror  take  it  all."     And 
having  so   said,   he  drew   out   his  shining  hanger, 
whose  glittering  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Bagshot,  that, 
in  tone  entirely  altered,  he  said,  "  No  !  he  was  con- 
tented with  what  he  had  already ;  that  it  was  mighty 
ridiculous  in  them  to  quarrel  among  themselves  ; 
that   they    had   common   enemies    enough   abroad, 
against  whom  they  should  unite  their  common  force  ; 
that  if  he  had  mistaken  Wild  he  was  sorry  for  it ; 
and  as  for  a  jest,  he  could  take  a  jest  as  well  as  an- 
other."    Wild,  who  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  dis- 
covering and  applying  to  the  passions  of  men,  be- 
ginning now  to  have  a  little  insight  into  his  friend, 
and  to  conceive  what  arguments  would  make  the 
quickest   impression   on   him,  cried  out  in  a  loud 
Toice,   "  That  he  had  bullied  him  into  drawing  his 
hanger,  and,  since   it  was  out,   he  would  not  put  it 
up  without  satisfaction."     "  What  satisfaction  would 
you    havel"  answered  the  other.      "Your  money 
or  your  blood,"   said  Wild.     "  Why,  look  ye,  Mr. 
Wild,"  said  Bagshot,  "  if  you  want  to  borrow  a  little 
of  my  part,  since  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour, 
I  don't  care  if  I  lend  you ;  for,  though  I  am  not 
afraid  of  any  man  living,  yet  rather  than  break  with 
a  friend,  and  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  your  occa- 
sions— "     Wild,  who  often   declared  that  he  looked 
upon  borrowing  to  be  as  good  a  way  of  taking  as  any, 
•  and,  as  he  called  it,  the  genteelest  kind  of  sneaking- 
budge,    putting   up  his    hanger,    and    shaking    his 
!  friend  by  the  hand,  told  him  he  had  hit  the  nail  on 
|  the  head  ;  it  was  really  his  present  necessity  only 
|  that  prevailed  with  him  against  his  will,  for  that  his 
honour  was  concerned  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
[the  next  morning.     Upon  which,  contenting  him- 
*  A  thief. 


self  with  one  half  of  Bagshot's  share,  so  that  he  had 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  whole,  he  took  leave  of  his 
companion  and  retired  to  rest. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Wild  pays  a  visit  to  Miss  Lsetitia  Snap.     A  description  of  that 

lovely  young  creature,  and  the  successless  issue  of  Mr.  Wild's 

addresses. 

THE  next  morning  when  our  hero  waked  he  began 
to  think  of  paying  a  visit  to  Miss  Tishy  Snap,  a 
woman  of  great  merit  and  of  as  great  generosity ; 
yet  Mr.  Wild  found  a  present  was  ever  most  wel- 
come to  her,  as  being  a  token  of  respect  in  her 
lover.  He  therefore  went  directly  to  a  toy-shop, 
and  there  purchased  a  genteel  snuff-box,  with 
which  he  waited  upon  his  mistress,  whom  he  found 
in  the  most  beautiful  undress.  Her  lovely  hair  hung 
wantonly  over  her  forehead,  being  neither  white 
with,  nor  yet  free  from,  powder ;  a  neat  double  clout, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  worn  a  few  weeks  only, 
was  pinned  under  her  chin ;  some  remains  of  that 
art  with  which  ladies  improve  nature  shone  on  her 
cheeks  ;  her  body  was  loosely  attired,  without  stays 
or  jumps,  so  that  her  breasts  had  uncontrolled  li- 
berty to  display  their  beauteous  orbs,  which  they  did 
as  low  as  her  girdle  ;  a  thin  covering  of  a  rumpled 
muslin  handkerchief  almost  hid  them  from  the  eyes, 
save  in  a  few  parts,  where  a  good-natured  hole  gave 
opportunity  to  the  naked  breast  to  appear.  Her 
gown  was  a  satin  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  about  a 
dozen  little  silver  spots  upon  it,  so  artificially  inter- 
woven at  great  distance,  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  fallen  there  by  chance.  This,  flying  open,  dis- 
covered a  fine  yellow  petticoat,  beautifully  edged 
round  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  piece  of  half  gold 
lace,  which  was  now  almost  become  fringe  :  beneath 
this  appeared  another  petticoat  stiffened  with  whale- 
bone, vulgarly  called  a  hoop,  which  hung  six  inches 
at  least  below  the  other ;  and  under  this  again  ap- 
peared an  under-garment  of  that  colour  which  Ovid 
intends  when  he  says, 

Qui  color  albus  erat  nunc  est  contraries  alto. 

She  likewise  displayed  two  pretty  feet  covered  with 
silk  and  adorned  with  lace,  and  tied,  the  right  with 
a  handsome  piece  of  blue  ribbon  ;  the  left,  as  more 
unworthy,  with  a  piece  of  yellow  stuff,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  a  strip  of  her  upper-petticoat.  Such 
was  the  lovely  creature  whom  Mr.  Wild  attended. 
She  received  him  at  first  with  some  of  that  coldness 
which  women  of  strict  virtue,  by  a  commendable 
though  sometimes  painful  restraint,  enjoin  them- 
selves to  their  lovers.  The  snuff-box,  being  pro- 
duced, was  at  first  civilly,  and  indeed  gently,  refused  ; 
but  on  a  second  application  accepted.  The  tea-table 
was  soon  called  for,  at  which  a  discourse  passed  be- 
tween these  young  lovers,  which,  could  we  set  it 
down  with  any  accuracy,  would  be  very  edifying  as 
well  as  entertaining  to  our  reader  ;  let  it  suffice  then 
that  the  wit,  together  with  the  beauty,  of  this  young 
creature,  so  inflamed  the  passion  of  Wild,  which, 
though  an  honourable  sort  of  a  passion,  was  at  the 
same  time  so  extremely  violent,  that  it  transported 
him  to  freedoms  too  offensive  to  the  nice  chastity  of 
Lsetitia,  who  was,  to  confess  the  truth,  more  in- 
debted to  her  own  strength  for  the  preservation  of 
her  virtue  than  to  the  awful  respect  or  backward- 
ness of  her  lover  :  he  was  indeed  so  very  urgent  in 
his  addresses,  that,  had  he  not  with  many  oaths  pro- 
mised her  marriage,  we  could  scarce  have  been 
strictly  justified  in  calling  his  passion  honourable  ; 
but  he  was  so  remarkably  attached  to  decency,  that 
he  never  offered  any  violence  to  a  young  lady  with- 
out the  most  earnest  promises  of  that  kind,  these 
being,  he  said,  a  ceremonial  due  to  female  modesty, 
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which  cost  so  little,  and  were  so  easily  pronounced, 
that  the  omission  could  arise  from  nothing  but  the 
mere  wantonness  of  brutality.  The  lovely  Lsetitia, 
either  out  of  prudence,  or  perhaps  religion,  of  which 
she  was  a  liberal  professor,  was  deaf  to  all  his  pro- 
mises, and  luckily  invincible  to  his  force  ;  for,  though 
she  had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  well  clenching  her 
fist,  nature  had  not  however  left  her  defenceless,  for 
at  the  ends  of  her  lingers  she  wore  arms,  which  she 
used  with  such  admirable  dexterity,  that  the  hot 
blood  of  Mr.  Wild  soon  began  to  appear  in  several 
little  spots  on  his  face,  and  his  fullblown  cheeks  to 
resemble  that  part  which  modesty  forbids  a  boy  to 
turn  up  anywhere  but  in  a  public  school,  after  some 
pedagogue,  strong  of  arm,  hath  exercised  his  talents 
thereon.  Wild  now  retreated  from  the  conflict,  and 
the  victorious  Lsetitia,  with  becoming  triumph  and 
noble  spirit,  cried  out,  "  D — n  your  eyes,  if  this  be 
your  way  of  showing  your  love,  I'll  warrant  I  gives 
you  enough  on't."  She  then  proceeded  to  talk  of 
her  virtue,  which  Wild  bid  her  carry  to  the  devil 
with  her,  and  thus  our  lovers  parted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  discovery  of  some  matters  concerning  the  chaste  Laetitia 
which  must  wonderfully  surprise,  and  perhaps  affect,  our 
reader. 

MR.  WILD  was  no  sooner  departed  than  the  fair 
conqueress,  opening  the  door  of  a  closet,  called  forth 
a  young  gentleman  whom  she  had  there  enclosed  at 
the  approach  of  the  other.  The  name  of  this  gallant 
was  Tom  Smirk.  He  was  clerk  to  an  attorney,  and 
was  indeed  the  greatest  beau  and  the  greatest  fa- 
vourite of  the  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  town  where 
he  lived.  As  we  take  dress  to  be  the  characteristic 
or  efficient  quality  of  a  beau,  we  shall,  instead  of 
giving  any  character  of  this  young  gentleman,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  describing  his  dress  only  to  our 
readers.  He  wore,  then,  a  pair  of  white  stockings 
on  his  legs,  and  pumps  on  his  feet :  his  buckles  were 
a  large  piece  of  pinchbeck  plate,  which  almost  co- 
vered his  whole  foot.  His  breeches  were  of  red 
plush,  which  hardly  reached  his  knees ;  his  waist- 
coat was  a  white  dimity,  richly  embroidered  with 
yellow  silk,  over  which  he  wore  a  blue  plush  coat 
with  metal  buttons,  a  smart  sleeve,  with  a  cape  reach- 
ing half  way  down  his  back.  His  wig  was  of  a 
brown  colour,  covering  almost  half  his  pate,  on 
which  was  hung  on  one  side  a  little  laced  hat,  but 
cocked  with  great  smartness.  Such  was  the  accom- 
plished Smirk,  who,  at  his  issuing  forth  from  the 
closet,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  amiable 
Laetitia.  She  addressed  him  by  the  tender  name  of 
dear  Tommy,  and  told  him  she  had  dismissed  the 
odious  creature  whom  her  father  intended  for  her 
husband,  and  had  now  nothing  to  interrupt  her  hap- 
piness with  him. 

Here,  reader,  thou  must  pardon  us  if  we  stop  a 
while  to  lament  the  capriciousness  of  Nature  in  form- 
ing this  charming  part  of  the  creation  designed  to 
complete  tho  happiness  of  man  ;  with  their  soft  in- 
nocence to  allay  his  ferocity,  with  their  sprightliness 
to  soothe  his  cares,  and  with  their  constant  friend- 
ship to  relieve  all  the  troubles  and  disappointments 
which  can  happen  to  him.  Seeing  then  that  these  are 
the  blessings  chiefly  sought  after  and  generally  found 
in  every  wife,  how  must  we  lament  that  disposition 
in  these  lovely  creatures  which  leads  them  to  prefer 
in  their  favour  those  individuals  of  the  other  sex  who 
do  not  seem  intended  by  nature  as  so  great  a  master- 
piece '.  For  surely,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
the  creation,  as  we  are  taught  that  nothing,  not  even 
a  louse,  is  made  in  vain,  yet  these  beaux,  even  that 
most  splendid  and  honoured  part  which  in  this  our 


island  nature  loves  to  distinguish  In  red,  are  not,  as 
some  think,  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator.  For 
my  own  part,  let  any  man  choose  to  himself  two 
beaux,  let  them  be  captains  or  colonels,  as  well-dressed 
men  as  ever  lived,  I  would  venture  to  oppose  a  single 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  per- 
haps some  few  others,  to  both  these  beaux  ;  nay,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  had  not  been  better 
for  the  world  in  general  that  neither  of  these  beaux 
had  ever  been  born  than  that  it  should  have  wanted 
the  benefit  arising  to  it  from  the  labour  of  any  one  of 
those  persons. 

If  this  be  true,  how  melancholy  must  be  the 
consideration  that  any  single  beau,  especially  if  he 
have  but  half  a  yard  of  ribbon  in  his  hat,  shall 
weigh  heavier  in  the  scale  of  female  affection  than 
twenty  sir  Isaac  Newtons  !  How  must  our  reader, 
who  perhaps  had  wisely  accounted  for  the  resist- 
ance which  the  chaste  Lsetitia  had  made  to  the  vio- 
lent addresses  of  the  ravished  (or  rather  ravishing) 
Wild  from  that  lady's  impregnable  virtue — how  must 
he  blush,  I  say,  to  perceive  her  quit  the  strictness  of 
her  carriage,  and  abandon  herself  to  those  loose 
freedoms  which  she  indulged  to  Smirk  !  But  alas  ! 
when  we  discover  all,  as  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of 
our  history  we  must,  when  we  relate  that  every 
familiarity  had  passed  between  them,  and  that  the 
FAIR  Laetitia  (for  we  must,  in  this  single  instance, 
imitate  Virgil  when  he  drops  the  plus  and  the  pater, 
and  drop  our  favourite  epithet  of  cftaste),  the  FAIR 
Laetitia  had,  I  say,  made  Smirk  as  happy  as  Wild 
desired  to  be,  what  must  then  be  our  reader's  con- 
fusion !  We  will,  therefore,  draw  a  curtain  over 
this  scene,  from  that  philogyny  which  is  in  us,  and 
proceed  to  matters  which,  instead  of  dishonouring 
the  human  species,  will  greatly  raise  and  ennoble  it. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  as  notable  instances  of  human  ^ivnitii1"  ;u  are  to 

be  met  with  in  ancient  or  modern  history      I'otirlmliiii,'  \vitli 

some  wholesome  hints  to  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

WILT>  no  sooner  parted  from  the  chaste  Lffilitia 
than,  recollecting  that  his  friend  the  count  was  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  in  the  same  house,  he  resolved 
to  visit  him ;  for  he  was  none  of  those  half-bred 
fellows  who  are  ashamed  to  see  their  friends  when 
they  have  plundered  and  betrayed  them;  from  ^hicli 
base  and  pitiful  temper  many  monstrous  cruelties 
have  been  transacted  by  men,  who  have  sometimes 
carried  their  modesty  so  far  as  to  the  murder  or 
utter  ruin  of  those  against  whom  their  consciences 
have  suggested  to  them  that  they  have  committed 
some  small  trespass,  either  by  the  debauching  a 
friend's  wife  or  daughter,  belying  or  hHniying  the. 
friend  himself,  or  some  other  such  trifling  instance. 
In  our  hero  there  was  nothing  not  truly  great :  he 
could,  without  the  least  abashment,  drink  a  bottle 
with  the  man  who  knew  he  had  the  moment  before 
picked  his  pocket ;  and,  when  ho  had  stripped  him 
of  everything  he  had,  never  desired  to  do  him  any 
further  mischief;  for  he  carried  good-nature  to  that 
wonderful  and  uncommon  height  that  he  never  did 
a  single  injury  to  man  or  woman  by  which  he  him- 
self did  not  expect  to  reap  some  advantage.  He 
would  often  indeed  say  that  by  the  contrary  party 
men  often  made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  devil,  and  j 
did  his  work  for  nothing. 

Our  hero  found  the  captive  count,  not  basely  j 
lamenting  his  fate  nor  abandoning  himself  to  de- 
spair, but,  with  due  resignation,  employing  himsel' 
in  preparing  several  packs  of  cards  for  future  ex- 
ploits. The  count,  little  suspecting  that  Wild  ha  " 
been  the  sole  contriver  of  the  misfortune  which  hu 
befallen  him,  rose  up  and  eagerly  embraced  him  j 
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and  Wild  returned  his  embrace  with  equal  warmth. 
They  were  no  sooner  seated  than  Wild  took  an  oc- 
casion, from  seeing  the  cards  lying  on  the  table,  to 
inveigh  against  gaming,  and,  with  an  usual  and 
highly  commendable  freedom,  after  first  exaggerating 
the  distressed  circumstances  in  which  the  count  was 
then  involved,  imputed  all  his  misfortunes  to  that 
cursed  itch  of  play  which,  he  said,  he  concluded 
had  brought  his  present  confinement  upon  him,  and 
must  unavoidably  end  in  his  destruction.  The 
other,  with  great  alacrity,  defended  his  favourite 
amusement  (or  rather  employment),  "and,  baring 
told  his  friend  the  great  success  he  had  after  his  un- 
luckily quitting  the  room,  acquainted  him  with  the 
accident  which  followed,  and  which  the  reader,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Wild,  hath  had  some  intimation  of  be- 
fore ;  adding,  however,  one  circumstance  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  viz.  that  he  had  defended  his  money  with 
the  utmost  bravery,  and  had  dangerously  wounded 
at  least  two  of  the  three  men  that  had  attacked  him. 
This  behaviour  Wild,  who  not  only  knew  the  ex- 
treme readiness  with  which  the  booty  had  been  de- 
livered, but  also  the  constant  frigidity  of  the  count's 
courage,  highly  applauded,  and  wished  he  had  been 
present  to  assist  him.  The  count  then  proceeded  to 
animadvert  on  the  carelessness  of  the  watch,  and 
the  scandal  it  was  to  the  laws  that  honest  people 
could  not  walk  the  streets  in  safety  ;  and,  after  ex- 
patiating some  time  on  that  subject,  he  asked  Mr. 
Wild  if  he  ever  saw  so  prodigious  a  run  of  luck  (for 
so  he  chose  to  call  his  winning,  though  he  knew 
Wild  was  well  acquainted  with  bis  having  loaded 
dice  in  his  pocket).  The  other  answered  it  was  in- 
deed prodigious,  and  almost  sufficient  to  justify  any 
person  who  did  not  know  him  better  in  suspecting 
his  fair  play.  "  No  man,  I  believe,  dares  call  that 
in  question,"  replied  he.  "  No,  surely,"  says  Wild; 
"  you  are  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  more 
honour ;  but  pray,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  did  the 
rascals  rob  you  of  all  i"  "  Every  shilling,"  cries 
the  other,  with  an  oath ;  "  they  did  not  leave  me  a 
single  stake." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  Mr.  Snap,  with 
a  gentleman  who  followed  him,  introduced  Mr.  Bag- 
shot  into  the  company.  It  seems  Mr.  Bagshot,  im- 
mediately after  his  separation  from  Mr.  Wild,  re- 
turned to  the  gaming-table,  where,  having  trusted 
to  fortune  that  treasure  which  he  had  procured  by 
his  industry,  the  faithless  goddess  committed  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  sent  Mr.  Bagshot  away  with  as  empty 
pockets  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  laced  coat  in  the 
kingdom.  Now,  as  that  gentleman  was  walking  to 
a  certain  reputable  bouse  or  shed  in  Covent-garden 
market  he  fortuned  to  meet  with  Mr.  Snap,  who 
had  just  returned  from  conveying  the  count  to  his 
lodgings,  and  was  then  walking  to  and  fro  before 
the  gaming-house  door ;  for  you  are  to  know,  my 
good  reader,  if  you  have  never  been  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about- town,  that,  as  the  voracious  pike 
lieth  snug  under  some  weed  before  the  mouth  of  any 
of  those  little  streams  which  discharge  themselves 
into  a  large  river,  waiting  for  the  small  fry  which 
issue  thereout,  so  hourly,  before  the  door  or  mouth 
of  these  gaming-houses,  doth  Mr.  Snap,  or  some 
other  gentleman  of  his  occupation,  attend  the  issuing 
forth  of  the  small  fry  of  young  gentlemen,  to  whom 
they  deliver  little  slips  of  parchment,  containing  in- 
vitations of  the  said  gentlemen  to  their  houses,  to- 
gether with  one  Mr.  John  Doe,*  a  person  whose  com- 
pany is  in  great  request.  Mr.  Snap,  among  many 
others  of  these  billets,  happened  to  have  one  directed 
to  Mr.  Bagshot,  being  at  the  suit  or  solicitation  of 

*  This  U  a  fictitious  name  which  is  put  into  every  writ;  for 
wh.u  p.irpo>e  the  lawyers  best  know. 


one  Mrs.  Anne  Sample,  spinster,  at  whose  house  the 
said  Bagshot  had  lodged  several  months,  and  whence 
he  had  inadvertently  departed  without  taking  a  for- 
mal leave,  on  which  account  Mrs.  Anne  had  taken 
this  method  of  speaking  with  him. 

Mr.  Snap's  house  being  now  very  full  of  good 
company,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  Mr.  Bagshot 
into  the  count's  apartment,  it  being,  as  he  said,  the 
only  chamber  he  had  to  lock  up  in.  Mr.  Wild  no 
sooner  saw  his  friend  than  he  ran  eagerly  to  em- 
brace him,  and  immediately  presented  him  to  the 
count,  who  received  him  with  great  civility 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  Miss  Tishy.  which  perhaps  may 
not  greatly  surprise  after  the  former.     The  description  of  a 
very  fine  gentleman.    And  a  dialogue  between  Wild  and  the 
count,  in  which  public  virtue  is  just  hinted  at,  with,  oScc. 

MR.  SNAP  had  turned  the  key  a  very  few  minutes 
before  a  servant  of  the  family  called  Mr.  Bagshot 
out  of  the  room,  telling  him  there  was  a  person 
below  who  desired  to  speak  with  him ;  and 
this  was  no  other  than  Miss  LBetitia  Snap,  whose 
admirer  Mr.  Bagshot  had  long  been,  and  in  whose 
tender  breast  his  passion  had  raised  a  more  ardent 
flame  than  that  which  any  of  his  rivals  had  been  able 
to  raise.  Indeed  she  was  so  extremely  fond  of  this 
youth,  that  she  often  confessed  to  her  female  con- 
fidants, if  she  could  ever  have  listened  to  the  thought 
of  living  with  any  one  man,  Mr.  Bagshot  was  he. 
Nor  was  she  singular  in  this  inclination,  many  other 
young  ladies  being  her  rivals  in  this  lover,  who  had 
all  the  great  and  noble  Qualifications  necessary  to 
form  a  true  gallant,  and  which  nature  is  seldom  so 
extremely  bountiful  as  to  indulge  to  any  one  person. 
We  will  endeavour,  however,  to  describe  them  all 
with  as  much  exactness  as  possible.  He  was  then  six 
feet  high,  had  large  calves,  broad  shoulders,  a  ruddy 
complexion,  with  brown  curled  hair,  a  modest  as- 
surance, and  clean  linen.  He  had  indeed,  it  must 
be  confessed,  some  small  deficiencies  to  counterba- 
lance these  heroic  qualities ;  for  he  was  the  silliest 
fellow  in  the  world,  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
nor  had  he  a  single  grain  or  spark  of  honour,  ho- 
nesty, or  good-nature,  in  his  whole  composition. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bagshot  had  quitted  the  room 
the  count,  taking  Wild  by  the  hand,  told  him  he  had 
something  to  communicate  to  him  of  very  great 
importance.  "  I  am  very  well  convinced,"  said  he, 
"  that  Bagshot  is  the  person  who  robbed  me." 
AVild  started  with  great  amazement  at  this  disco- 
very, and  answered,  with  a  most  serious  counte- 
nance, "  I  advise  you  to  take  care  how  you  cast 
any  such  reflections  on  a  man  of  Mr.  Bagshot's 
nice  honour,  for  I  am  certain  he  will  not  bear  it." 
"  D — n  his  honour  !"  quoth  the  enraged  count  ; 
"nor  can  I  bear  being  robbed;  I  will  apply  to  a 
justice  of  peace."  "Wild  replied,  with  great  indig- 
nation, "  Since  you  dare  entertain  such  a  suspicion 
against  my  friend,  I  will  henceforth  disclaim  all 
acquaintance  with  you.  Mr.  Bagshot  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  my  friend,  and  consequently  it  is 
impossible  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  bad  action." 
He  added  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which 
had  not  the  expected  weight  with  the  count ;  for 
the  latter  seemed  still  certain  as  to  the  person,  and 
resolute  in  applying  for  justice,  which,  he  said,  he 
thought  he  owed  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. Wild  then  changed  his  countenance  into  a 
kind  of  derision,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Suppose 
it  should  be  possible  that  Mr.  Bagshot  had,  in  a 
frolic  (for  I  will  call  it  no  other),  taken  this  me- 
|  thod  of  borrowing  your  money,  what  will  you  get 
by  prosecuting  him?  Not  your  money  again,  for 
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you  hear  he  was  stripped  at  the  gaming-table  (of 
which  Bagshot  had  during  their  short  confabula- 
tion informed  them)  ;  you  will  get  then  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  still  more  out  of  pocket  by  the 
prosecution.  Another  advantage  you  may  promise 
yourself  is  the  being  blown  up  at  every  gaming- 
house in  town,  for  that  I  will  assure  you  of;  and 
then  much  good  may  it  do  you  to  sit  down  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  what  it 
seems  you  owe  the  public.  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
own  discernment  when  I  mistook  you  for  a  great 
man.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  receive 
part  (perhaps  all)  of  your  money  again  by  a  wise 
concealment ;  for,  however  seedy*  Mr.  Bagshot 
may  be  now,  if  he  hath  really  played  this  frolic 
with  you,  you  may  believe  he  will  play  it  with 
others,  and  when  he  is  in  cash  you  may  depend 
on  a  restoration ;  the  law  will  be  always  in  your 
power,  and  that  is  the  last  remedy  which  a  brave 
or  a  wise  man  would  resort  to.  Leave  the  affair 
therefore  to  me ;  I  will  examine  Bagshot,  and,  if  I 
find  he  hath  played  you  this  trick,  I  will  engage  my 
own  honour  you  shall  in  the  end  be  no  loser." 
The  count  answered,  "  If  I  was  sure  to  be  no 
loser,  Mr.  Wild,  I  apprehend  you  have  a  better 
opinion  of  my  understanding  than  to  imagine  I 
would  prosecute  a  gentleman  for  the  sake  of  the 
public.  These  are  foolish  words  of  course,  which 
we  learn  a  ridiculous  habit  of  speaking,  and  will 
often  break  from  us  without  any  design  or  meaning. 
I  assure  you,  all  I  desire  is  a  reimbursement ;  and  if 
I  can  by  your  means  obtain  that,  the  public  may 
•  >  . ;"  concluding  with  a  phrase  too  coarse  to  be 
inserted  in  a  history  of  this  kind. 

They  Avere  now  informed  that  dinner  was  ready, 
and  the  company  assembled  below  stairs,  whither 
the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  attend  these  gentlemen. 

There  sat  down  at  the  table  Mr.  Snap,  and  the 
two  Miss  Snaps  his  daughters,  Mr.  Wild  the  elder, 
Mr.  Wild  the  younger,  the  count,  Mr.  Bagshot, 
and  a  grave  gentleman  who  had  formerly  had  the 
honour  of  carrying  arms  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
Who  was  now  engaged  in  the  office  (perhaps  a  more 
profitable  one)  of  assisting  or  following  Mr.  Snap  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  at  dinner.  The 
conversation  (as  is  usual  in  polite  company)  rolled 
chiefly  on  what  they  were  then  eating  and  what 
they  had  lately  eaten.  In  this  the  military  gentle- 
man, who  had  served  in  Ireland,  gave  them  a  very 
particular  account  of  a  new  manner  of  roasting 
potatoes,  and  others  gave  an  account  of  other  dishes. 
In  short,  an  indifferent  by-stander  would  have  con- 
cluded from  their  discourse  that  they  had  all  come 
into  this  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  their 
bellies  ;  and  indeed,  if  this  was  not  the  chief,  it  is 
probable  it  was  the  most  innocent  design  Nature  had 
in  their  formation.  • 

As  soon  as  the  dish  was  removed,  and  the  ladies 
retired,  the  count  proposed  a  game  at  hazard,  which 
was  immediately  assented  to  by  the  whole  company, 
and,  the  dice  being  immediately  brought  in,  the 
count  took  up  the  box  and  demanded  who  would 
set  him :  to  which  no  one  made  any  answer,  ima- 
gining perhaps  the  count's  pockets  to  be  more 
empty  than  they  were ;  for,  in  reality,  that  gentle- 
man (notwithstanding  what  he  had  heartily  swore  to 
Mr.  Wild)  had,  since  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Snap's,  con- 
veyed a  piece  of  plate  to  pawn,  by  which  means  he 
had  furnished  himself  with  ten  guineas.  The  count, 
therefore,  perceiving  this  backwardness  in  his  friends, 
and  probably  somewhat  guessing  at  the  cause  of  it, 
took  the  said  guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  and  threw 
*  Poor. 


them  on  the  table  ;  when  lo !  (such  is  the  force  of 
example)  all  the  rest  began  to  produce  their  funds, 
and  immediately,  a  considerable  sum  glittering  in 
their  eyes,  the  game  began. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A.  chapter  of  which  we  are  extremely  vain,  and  which  indeed 
we  look  on  as  our  chef-d'oeuvre  ;   containing  a  wonderful 
story  concerning  the  devil,  and  as  nice  a  scene  of  honour 
as  ever  happened. 

MY  reader,  I  believe,  even  if  he  be  a  gamester, 
would  not  thank  me  for  an  exact  relation  of  every 
man's  success ;  let  it  suffice  then  that  they  played 
till  the  whole  money  vanished  from  the  table. 
Whether  the  devil  himself  carried  it  away,  as  some 
suspected,  I  will  not  determine  ;  but  very  surprising 
it  was  that  every  person  protested  he  had  lost,  nor 
could  any  one  guess  who,  unless  the  devil,  had  won. 
But  though  very  probable  it  is  that  this  arch 
fiend  had  some  share  in  the  booty,  it  is  likely  he 
had  not  all ;  Mr.  Bagshot  being  imagined  to  be  a 
considerable  winner,  notwithstanding  his  assertions 
to  the  contrary ;  for  he  was  seen  by  several  to  con- 
vey money  often  into  his  pocket ;  and  what  is  still 
a  little  stronger  presumption  is,  that  the  grave  gen- 
tleman whom  we  have  mentioned  to  have  served  his 
country  in  two  honourable  capacities,  not  being  will- 
ing to  trust  alone  to  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  had 
frequently  dived  into  the  said  Bagshot's  pocket, 
whence  (as  he  tells  us  in  the  apology  for  his  life, 
afterwards  published*),  though  he  might  extract  a 
few  pieces,  he  was  very  sensible  he  had  left  many 
behind.  The  gentleman  had  long  indulged  his 
curiosity  in  this  way  before  Mr.  Bagshot,  in  the  heat 
of  gaming,  had  perceived  him  ;  but,  as  Bagshot  was 
now  leaving  off  play,  he  discovered  this  ingenious 
feat  of  dexterity  ;  upon  which,  leaping  up  from  his 
chair  in  violent  passion,  he  cried  out,  "  I  thought  I 
had  been  among  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  but, 
d — n  me,  1  find  we  have  a  pickpocket  in  company." 
The  scandalous  sound  of  this  word  extremely 
alarmed  the  whole  board,  nor  did  they  all  show  less 

surprise  than  the  Con n  (whose  not  sitting  of  late 

is  much  lamented)  would  express  at  hearing  there 
was  an  atheist  in  the  room ;  but  it  more  particularly 
affected  the  gentleman  at  whom  it  was  levelled, 
though  it  was  not  addressed  to  him.  He  likewise 
started  from  his  chair,  and,  with  a  fierce  counte- 
nance and  accent,  said,  "  Do  you  mean  me  t  D— n 
your  eyes,  you  are  a  rascal  and  a  scoundrel !"  Those 
words  would  have  been  immediately  succeeded  by 
blows  had  not  the  company  interposed,  and  with 
strong  arm  withheld  the  two  antagonists  from  each 
other.  It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  sit  down  ;  which  being  at 
last  happily  brought  about,  Mr.  Wild  the  elder,  who 
was  a  well-disposed  old  man,  advised  them  to  shake 
hands  and  be  friends ;  but  the  gentleman  who  had 
received  the  first  affront  absolutely  refused  it,  and 
swore  he  would  have  the  villain's  blood.  Mr.  Snap 
highly  applauded  the  resolution,  and  affirmed  that 
the  affront  was  by  no  means  to  be  put  up  by  any 
who  bore  the  name  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  unless 
his  friend  resented  it  properly  he  would  never  exe- 
cute another  warrant  in  his  company  ;  that  he  had 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  and 
doubted  not  but  he  would  prove  himself  so  ;  and 
that,  if  it  was  his  own  case,  nothing  should  persuade 
him  to  put  up  such  an  affront  without  proper  satis- 
faction. The  count  likewise  spoke  on  the  same 

*  Not  in  a  book  by  itself,  in  imitation  of  some  other  such 
persons,  but  in  the  ordin;fry's  account,  &c.,  where  all  the  apo- 
logies for  Iho  lives  of  rogues  and  whores  which  have  been  pub- 
lished within  these  twenty  years  should  have  been  inserted. 
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side,   and  the  parties  themselves  muttered  several 
short  sentences  purporting  their  intentions.    At  last 
Mr.  Wild,  our  hero,  rising  slowly  from  his  seat,  and 
having  fixed  the  attention  of  all   present,  began  as 
follows  :  "  I  have  heard  with  infinite  pleasure  every- 
thing which  the  two  gentlemen  who  spoke  last  have 
said  with  relation  to  honour,  nor  can  any  man  pos- 
sibly entertain  a  higher  and  nobler  sense  of  that 
word,  nor  a  greater  esteem  of  its  inestimable  value, 
than  myself.     If  we  have  no  name  to   express  it  by 
in  our  Cant  Dictionary,  it  were  well  to  be  wished  we 
had.     It  is  indeed  the  essential  quality  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  which  no  man  who  ever  was  great  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road  (as  others  express  it)  can  possi- 
bly be  without.     But  alas  !  gentlemen,  what  pity  is 
it  that  a  word  of  such   sovereign   use    and   virtue 
should  have  so  uncertain  and  various  an  application 
that  scarce  two  people  mean  the  same  thing  by  it ! 
Do  not  some  by  honour  mean  good-nature  and  hu- 
manity, which  weak  miads  call  virtues  !    How  then ! 
Must  we  deny  it  to  the  great,  the  brave,  the  noble  ; 
to  the  sackers  of  towns,  the  plunderers  of  provinces, 
and  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms  !     Were  not  these 
men  of  honour  1  and  yet  they  scorn  those  pitiful 
qualities  1  have  mentioned.     Again,  some  few  (or  I 
am  mistaken)   include  the  idea  of  honesty  in  their 
honour.     And   shall  we  then  say  that  no  man  who 
withholds  from  another  what  law,  or  justice  perhaps, 
calls   his  own,  or  who  greatly  and  boldly  deprives 
him  of  such  property,  is  a  man  of  honour !     Heaven 
forbid  I  should  say   so  in  this,  or,  indeed,   in  any 
other  good  company !     Is  honour  truth  ?    No  ;  it  is 
not  in  the  lie's  going  from  us,   but  in  its  coming  to 
us,  our  honour  is  injured.     Doth  it  then  consist  in 
what  the  vulgar  call  cardinal  virtues  1  It  would  be 
an  affront  to   your   understandings    to   suppose   it, 
since  we  see  every  day  so  many  men  of  honour  with- 
out any.     In  what  then  doth  the  word  honojir  con- 
sist! Why  in  itself  alone.     A  man  of  honour  is  he 
that  is  called  a  man  of  honour ;  and  while   he  is  so 
called  he  so  remains,   and   no  longer.     Think  not 
anything  a  man    commits   can   forfeit  his   honour. 
Look  abroad   into  the  world  ;    the  PRIG,  while  he 
flourishes,  is  a  man  of  honour;  when  in  gaol,  at  the 
bar,  or  the  tree,  he  is  so  no  longer.     And  why  is 
this  distinction  !  Not  from  his  actions  ;  for  those  are 
often  as  well  known  in  his  flourishing  estate  as  they 
are  afterwards  ;  but  because  men,  I  mean  those  of 
his  own  party  or  gang,  call  him  a  man  of  honour  in 
the  former,  and  cease  to  call  him  so  in  the  latter 
condition.     Let  us  see  then  ;  how  hath  Mr.  Bagshot 
injured   the   gentleman's   honour!      Why,  he  hath 
called   him  a   pickpocket ;  and  that,  probably,  by  a 
severe   construction  and  a  long  roundabout  way  of 
reasoning,  may  seem  a  little  to   derogate  from  "his 
honour,  if  considered  in  a  very  nice  sense.     Admit- 
ting it,  therefore,  for  argument's  sake,  to  be  some 
small  imputation  on  his  honour,    let  Mr.  Bagshot 
give  him  satisfaction;  let  him  doubly  and  triply  re- 
pair this  oblique  injury  by  directly  asserting  that  he 
believes  he  is  a  man  of  honour."     The  gentleman 
answered  he  was  content   to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Wild, 
and   whatever  satisfaction  he  thought  sufficient  he 
would  accept.     "  Let  him  give  me  my  money  agnin 
first,"  said  Bagshot,  "  and  then  I  will  call  him  a  man 
of  honour  with  all  my  heart."     The  gentleman  then 
protested  he  had  not  any,  which  Snap  seconded,  de- 
claring he  had  his  eyes  on  him  all  the  while ;  but 
Bagshot  remained  still  unsatisfied,  till  Wild,  rapping 
out  a  hearty  oath,  swore  he  had  not  taken  a  single 
farthing,  adding  that  whoever  asserted  the  coutrary 
gave  him  the  lie,  and  he  would  resent  it.    And  now, 
such  was  the    ascendancy  of  this  great  man,  that 
Bagshot  immediately  acquiesced,  and  performed  the 


ceremonies  required :  and  thus,  by  the  exquisite  ad- 
dress of  our  hero,  this  quarrel,  which  had  so  fatal  an 
aspect,  and  which  between  two  persons  so  extremely 
jealous  of  their  honour  would  most  certainly  have 
produced  very  dreadful  consequences,  was  happily 
concluded. 

Mr.  Wild  was  indeed  a  little  interested  in  this 
affair,  as  he  himself  had  set  the  gentleman  to  work, 
and  had  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  booty  :  and 
as  to  Mr.  Snap's  deposition  in  his  favour,  it  was  the 
usual  height  to  which  the  ardour  of  that  worthy 
person's  friendship  too  frequently  hurried  him.  It 
was  his  constant  maxim  that  he  was  a  pitiful 

fellow  who  would  stick  at  a  little  rapping*  for  hia 

f  '      j 
friend. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  which  the  history  of  GREATNESS  is  continued. 
MATTERS   being  thus  reconciled,    and   the  gaming 
over,  from  reasons  before  hinted,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  drink  about  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and   friendship ;   drinking  healths,    shaking  hands, 
and  professing  the  most  perfect  affection  for  each 
other.     All  which  were  not  in  the  least  interrupted 
by  some  designs  which  they  then  agitated  in  their 
minds,  and  which  they  intended  to  execute  as  soon 
as  the  liquor  had  prevailed  over  some  of  their  un- 
derstandings.    Bagshot  and  the  gentleman  intend- 
ing to  rob  each  other ;  Mr.  Snap  and  Mr.  Wild  the 
elder  meditating  what    other   creditors  they   could 
find  out  to  charge  the  gentleman  then  in  custody 
with  ;  the   count  hoping   to   renew   the   play,   and 
Wild,  our  hero,  laying  a  design  to  put  Bagshot  out 
of  the  way,  or,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  to  hang  him 
with  the  first  opportunity.     But  none  of  these  great 
designs  could  at  present  be  put  in  execution,  for, 
Mr.  Snap  being  soon   after   summoned  abroad  on 
business  of  great  moment,  which  required  likewise 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wild  the  elder  and  his  other 
friend,  and  as  he  did  not  care  to  trust  to  the  nimble- 
ness  of  the  count's  heels,  of  which  he  had  already 
had  some  experience,  he  declared  he  must  lock  up  for 
that  evening.     Plere,  reader,  if  thou  pleasest,  as  we 
are  in  no  great  haste,  we  will  stop  and  make  a  simile. 
As  when  their  lap  is  finished,  the  cautious  huntsman 
to  their  kennel  gathers  the  nimble-footed  hounds, 
they  with  lank  ears  and  tails  slouch  sullenly  on,  whilst 
he,  with  his  whippers-in,  follow  close  to  their  heels, 
regardless  of  their  dogged  humour,  till,  having  seen 
them  safe  within  the  door,  he   turns  the  key,  and 
then  retires  to  whatever  business  or  pleasure  calls 
him  thence  ;  so  with  lowering  countenance  and  re- 
luctant steps  mounted  the  count  and   Bagshot    to 
their  chamber,  or  rather  kennel,  whither  they  were 
attended  by  Snap  and  those  who  followed  him,  and 
where  Snap,  having  seen  them  deposited,  very  con- 
tentedly locked  the  door  and  departed.     And  now, 
reader,  we  will,  in  imitation  of  the  truly  laudable 
custom  of  the  world,  leave  these  our  good  friends 
to  deliver  themselves  as  they  can,  and  pursue  the 
thriving  fortunes  of  Wild,  our  hero,  who,  with  that 
great  aversion  to  satisfaction  and  content  which  is 
inseparably  incident  to  great  minds,  began  to  enlarge 
his  views  with  his  prosperity :  for  this  restless,  ami- 
able disposition,  this  noble  avidity  which  increases 
with   feeding,    is  the   first  principle  or  constituent 
quality  of  these  our  great  men ;  to  whom,  in  their 
passage  on  to  greatness,  it  happens  as  to  a  traveller 
over  the  Alps,  or,  if  this  be  a  too  far-fetched  simile, 
to  one  who  travels  westward  over  the  hills  near  Bath, 
where  the  simile  was  indeed  made.    He  sees  not  the 
end  of  his  journey  at  once ;   but,  passing  on  from 

•  Rapping  is  a  cant  word  for  perjury. 
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scheme  to  scheme,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  with  noble 
constancy,  resolving  still  to  attain  the  summit  on 
which  he  hath  fixed  his  eye,  however  dirty  the 
roads  may  he  through  which  he  struggles,  he  at 

length   arrives at  some  vile  inn,  where  he  finds 

no  kind  of  entertainment  nor  conveniency  for  re- 
pose. I  fancy,  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  travelled 
in  these  roads,  one  part  of  my  simile  is  sufficiently 
apparent  (and,  indeed,  in  all  these  illustrations,  one 
side  is  generally  much  more  apparent  than  the 
other)  ;  but,  believe  me,  if  the  other  doth  not  so  evi- 
dently appear  to  thy  satisfaction,  it  is  from  no  other 
reason  than  because  thou  art  unacquainted  with 
these  great  men,  and  hast  not  had  sufficient  in- 
struction, leisure,  or  opportunity,  to  consider  what 
happens  to  those  who  pursue  what  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  GREATNESS  I  for  surely,  if  thou  hadst 
animadverted,  not  only  on  the  many  perils  to  which 
great  men  are  daily  liable  while  they  are  in  their 
progress,  but  hadst  discerned,  as  it  were  through  a 
microscope  (for  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye), 
that  diminutive  speck  of  happiness  which  they  attain 
even  in  the  consummation  of  their  wishes,  thou 
wouldst  lament  with  me  the  unhappy  fate  of  these 
great  men,  on  whom  nature  hath  set  so  superior  a 
mark,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  born  for  their  use 
and  emolument  only,  and  be  apt  to  cry  out,  "  It  is 
pity  that  THOSE  for  whose  pleasure  and  profit  man- 
kind are  to  labour  and  sweat,  to  be  hacked  and 
hewed,  to  be  pillaged,  plundered,  and  every  way 
destroyed,  should  reap  so  LITTLE  advantage  from 
all  the  miseries  they  occasion  to  others."  For  my 
part,  I  own  myself  of  that  humble  kind  of  mortals 
who  consider  themselves  born  for  the  behoof  of 
some  great  man  or  other,  and  could  I  behold  his 
happiness  carved  out  of  the  labour  and  ruin  of  a 
thousand  such  reptiles  as  myself  I  might  with  satis- 
faction exclaim,  Sic,  sic  juvat :  but  when  I  behold 
one  great  man  starving  with  hunger  and  freezing 
with  cold,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  thousand  who  are 
suffering  the  same  evils  for  his  diversion  ;  when  I 
see  another,  whose  own  mind  is  a  more  abject  slave 
to  his  own  greatness,  and  is  more  tortured  and 
racked  by  it,  than  those  of  all  his  vassals ;  lastly, 
when  I  consider  whole  nations  rooted  out  only  to 
bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  a  great  man,  not  indeed 
because  he  hath  extirpated  so  many,  but  because  he 
had  no  more  nations  to  extirpate,  then  truly  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  wish  that  Nature  had  spared  us 
this  her  MASTERPIECE,  and  that  no  GREAT  MAN  had 
ever  been  born  into  the  world. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  history,  which  will,  we 
hope,  produce  much  better  lessons,  and  more  in- 
structive, than  any  we  can  preach :  Wild  was  no 
sooner  retired  to  a  night-cellar  than  he  began  to 
reflect  on  the  sweets  he  had  that  day  enjoyed  from 
the  labours  of  others,  viz.,  first,  from  Mr.  Bagshot, 
who  had  for  his  use  robbed  the  count ;  and,  se- 
condly, from  the  gentleman,  who,  for  the  same  good 
purpose,  had  picked  the  pocket  of  Bagshot.  He 
then  proceeded  to  reason  thus  with  himself :  "  The 
art  of  policy  is  the  art  of  multiplication,  the  de- 
grees of  greatness  being  constituted  by  those  two 
little  words  more  and  less.  Mankind  are  first 
properly  to  be  considered  under  two  grand  divi- 
sions, those  that  use  their  own  hands,  and  those 
who  employ  the  hands  of  others.  The  former  are 
the  base  and  rabble  ;  the  latter,  the  genteel  part  of 
the  creation.  The  mercantile  part  of  the  world, 
therefore,  wisely  use  the  term  employing  hands,  and 
justly  prefer  each  other  as  they  employ  more  or 
fewer ;  for  thus  one  merchant  says  he  is  greater  than 
another  because  he  employs  more  hands.  And  now 
indeed  the  merchant  should  seem  to  challenge  some 


character  of  greatness,  did  we  not  necessarily  come 
to  a  second  division,  viz.,  of  those  who  employ 
hands  for  the  use  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  and  of  those  who  employ  hands  merely  for  their 
own  use,  without  any  regard  to  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. Of  the  former  sort  are  the  yeoman,  the  ma- 
nufacturer, the  merchant,  and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man. The  first  of  these  being  to  manure  and  cul- 
tivate his  native  soil,  and  to  employ  hands  to  produce 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  second  being  to  im- 
prove them  by  employing  hands  likewise,  and  to 
produce  from  them  those  useful  commodities  which 
serve  as  well  for  the  conveniencies  as  necessaries  of 
life.  The  third  is  to  employ  hands  for  the  export- 
ation of  the  redundance  of  our  own  commodities, 
and  to  exchange  them  with  the  redundances  of 
foreign  nations,  that  thus  every  soil  and  every  cli- 
mate may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
gentleman  is,  by  employing  hands,  likewise  to  em- 
bellish his  country  with  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  sciences,  with  the  making  and  executing  good 
and  wholesome  laws  for  the  preservation  of  pro- 
perty and  the  distribution  of  justice,  arid  in  several 
other  manners  to  be  useful  to  society.  Now  we 
come  to  the  second  part  of  this  division,  viz.,  of 
those  who  employ  hands  for  their  own  use  only : 
and  this  is  that  noble  and  great  part  who  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  into  conquerors,  absolute  princes, 
statesmen,  andpriys.*  Now  all  these  differ  from  each 
other  in  greatness  only — they  employ  more  or  fewer 
hands.  And  Alexander  the  Great  was  only  greater 
than  a  captain  of  one  of  the  Tartarian  or  Arabian 
hordes,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  larger  number. 
In  what  then  is  a  single  prig  inferior  to  any  other 
great  man,  but  because  he  employs  his  own  hands 
only ;  for  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  levelled 
with  the  base  and  vulgar,  because  he  employs  his 
hands  for  his  own  use  only.  Now,  suppose  apriy 
had  as  many  tools  as  any  prime  minister  ever  had, 
would  he  not  be  as  great  as  any  prime  minister 
whatsoever  1  Undoubtedly  he  would.  What  then 
have  I  to  do  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness  but  to  pro- 
cure a  gang,  and  to  make  the  use  of  this  gang  centre 
in  myself  1  This  gang  shall  rob  for  me  only,  re- 
ceiving very  moderate  rewards  for  their  actions ; 
out  of  this  gang  I  will  prefer  to  my  favour  the  bold- 
est and  most  iniquitous  (as  the  vulgar  express  it)  ; 
the  rest  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  see  occasion, 
transport  and  hang  at  my  pleasure  ;  and  thus  (which 
I  take  to  be  the  highest  excellence  of  &prig)  con- 
vert those  laws  which  are  made  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  society  to  my  single  use." 

Having  thus  preconceived  his  scheme,  he  saw 
nothing  wanting  to  put  it  in  immediate  execution 
but  that  which  is  indeed  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  end  of  all  human  devices  :  I  mean  money.  Of 
which  commodity  he  was  possessed  of  no  more  than 
sixty-five  guineas,  being  all  that  remained  from  the 
double  benefits  he  had  made  of  Bagshot,  and  which 
did  not  seem  sufficient  to  furnish  his  house,  and 
every  other  convenience  necessary  for  so  grand  an 
undertaking.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  gaming-houee,  which  was  then  sitting, 
not  so  much  with  an  intention  of  trusting  to  for- 
tune as  to  play  the  surer  card  of  attacking  the  win- 
ner in  his  way  home.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  try  his  success  at  the  dice, 
and  reserve  the  other  resource  as  his. last  expedient. 
He  accordingly  sat  down  to  play  ;  and  as  Fortune, 
no  more  than  others  of  her  sex,  is  observed  to  distri- 
bute her  favours  with  strict  regard  to  great  mental 
endowments,  so  our  hero  lost  every  farthing  in  his 
pocket.  This  loss  however  he  bore  with  great  con- 
•  Thieves. 
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stancy  of  mind,  and  with  as  great  composure  of 
aspect.  To  say  truth,  he  considered  the  money  as 
only  lent  for  a  short  time,  or  rather  indeed  as  de- 
posited with  a  hanker.  He  then  resolved  to  hare  im- 
mediate recourse  to  his  surer  stratagem ;  and,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  round  the  room,  he  soon  perceived  a 
gentleman  sitting  in  a  disconsolate  posture,  who 
seemed  a  proper  instrument  or  tool  for  his  purpose. 
In  short  (to  We  as  concise  as  possible  in  these  least 
shining  parts  of  our  history),  Wild  accosted  this 
man,  sounded  him,  found  him  fit  to  execute,  pro- 
posed the  matter,  received  a  ready  assent,  and,  hav- 
ing fixed  on  the  person  who  seemed  that  even- 
ing the  greatest  favourite  of  Fortune,  they  posted 
themselves  in  the  most  proper  place  to  surprise  the 
enemy  as  he  was  retiring  to  his  quarters,  where  he 
was  soon  attacked,  subdued,  and  plundered ;  but 
indeed  of  no  considerable  booty ;  for  it  seems  this 
gentleman  played  on  a  common  stock,  and  had  de- 
posited his  winnings  at  the  scene  of  action,  nor  had 
he  any  more  than  two  shillings  in  his  pocket  when 
he  was  attacked. 

This  was  so  cruel  a  disappointment  to  Wild,  and 
so  sensibly  affects  us,  as  no  doubt  it  will  the  reader, 
that,  as  it  must  disqualify  us  both  from  proceeding 
any  farther  at  present,  we  will  now  take  a  little 
breath,  and  therefore  we  shall  here  close  this  book. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

Characters  of  silly  people,  with  the  proper  uses  for  which 
such  are  designed. 

ONE  reason  why  we  chose  to  end  our  first  book,  as 
we  did,  with  the  last  chapter,  was,  that  we  are  now 
obliged  to  produce  two  characters  of  a  stamp  entirely 
different  from  what  we  have  hitherto  dealt  in.  These 
persons  are  of  that  pitiful  order  of  mortals  who  are 
in  contempt  called  good-natured ;  being  indeed  sent 
into  the  world  by"  nature  with  the  same  design  with 
which  men  put  little  fish  into  a  pike-pond,  in  order 
to  be  devoured  by  that  voracious  water-hero. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  history :  Wild,  having 
shared  the  booty  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he- 
fore,  t.  e.  taken  three-fourths  of  it,  amounting  to 
eighteen-pence,  was  now  retiring  to  rest,  in  no 
very  happy  mood,  when  by  accident  he  met  with  a 
young  fellow  who  had  formerly  been  his  companion, 
and  indeed  intimate  friend,  at  school.  It  hath  been 
thought  that  friendship  is  usually  nursed  by  simili- 
tude of  manners,  but  the  contrary  had  been  the  case 
between  these  lads;  for  whereas  Wild  was  rapacious 
and  intrepid,  the  other  had  always  more  regard  for 
hfs  skin  than  his  money ;  Wild  therefore  had  very 
generously  compassionated  this  defect  in  his  school- 
fellow, and  had  brought  him  off  from  many  scrapes, 
into  most  of  which  he  had  first  drawn-  him,  by  tak- 
ing the  fault  and  whipping  to  himself.  He  had 
always  indeed  been  well  paid  on  such  occasions ; 
but  there  are  a  sort  of  people  who,  together  with 
the  best  of  the  bargain,  will  be  sure  to  have  the  obli- 
gation too  on  their  side ;  so  it  had  happened  here : 
for  this  poor  lad  had  considered  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  obliged  to  Mr.  Wild,  and  had  con- 
tracted a  very  great  esteem  and  friendship  for  him  ; 
the  traces  of  which  an  absence  of  many  years  had 
not  in  the  least  effaced  in  his  mind.  He  no  sooner 
knew  Wild,  therefore,  than  he  accosted  him  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  invited  him  home  with 
him  to  breakfast  (it  being  now  near  nine  in  the 
morning),  which  invitation  our  hero  with  no  great 
difficulty  consented  to.  This  young  man,  who  was 
about  Wild's  age,  had  some  time  before  set  up  in 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  in  the  materials  or  stock  for 
which  he  had  laid  out  the  greatest  part  of  a  little 


fortune,  and  had  married  a  very  agreeable  woman 
for  love,  by  whom  he  then  had  two  children.  As 
our  reader  is  to  be  more  acquainted  with  this  per- 
son, it  may  not  be  improper  to  open  somewhat  of 
his  character,  especially  as  it  will  serve  as  a  kind  of 
foil  to  the  noble  and  great  disposition  of  our  hero, 
and  as  the  one  seems  sent  into  this  world  as  a  pro- 
per object  on  which  the  talents  of  the  other  were  to 
be  displayed  with  a  proper  and  just  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heartfree  then  (for  that  was  his 
name)  was  of  an  honest  and  open  disposition.  He 
was  of  that  sort  of  men  whom  experience  only,  and 
not  their  own  natures,  must  inform  that  there  are 
such  things  as  deceit  and  hypocrisy  in  the  world, 
and  who,  consequently,  are  not  at  five-and-twenty  so 
difficult  to  be  imposed  upon  as  the  oldest  and  most 
subtle.  He  was  possessed  of  several  great  weak- 
nesses of  mind,  being  good-natured,  friendly,  and 
generous  to  a  great  excess.  He  had,  indeed,  too 
little  regard  to  common  justice,  for  he  had  forgiven 
some  debts  to  his  acquaintance  only  because  they 
could  not  pay  him,  and  had  intrusted  a  bankrupt, 
on  his  setting  up  a  second  time,  from  having  been 
convinced  that  he  had  dealt  in  his  bankruptcy  with 
a  fair  and  honest  heart,  and  that  he  had  broke 
through  misfortune  only,  and  not  from  neglect  or 
imposture.  He  was  withal  so  silly  a  fellow  that  he 
never  took  the  least  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
his  customers,  and  contented  himself  with  very 
moderate  gains  on  his  goods ;  which  he  was  the 
better  enabled  to  do,  notwithstanding  his  generosity, 
because  his  life  was  extremely  temperate,  his  ex- 
penses being  solely  confined  to  the  cheerful  enter- 
tainment of  his  friends  at  home,  and  now  and  then  a 
moderate  glass  of  wine,  in  which  he  indulged  him- 
self in  the  company  of  his  wife,  who,  with  an  agree- 
able person,  was  a  mean-spirited,  poor,  domestic, 
low-bred  animal,  who  confined  herself  mostly  to  the 
care  of  her  family,  placed  her  happiness  in  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  followed  no  expensive 
fashions  or  diversions,  and  indeed  rarely  went 
abroad,  unless  to  return  the  visits  of  a  few  plain 
neighbours,  and  twice  a-year  afforded  herself,  in 
company  with  her  husband,  the  diversion  of  a  play, 
where  she  never  sat  in  a  higher  place  than  the  pit. 

To  this  silly  woman  did  this  silly  fellow  introduce 
the  GREAT  WILD,  informing  her  at  the  same  time  of 
their  school'  acquaintance  and  the  many  obligations 
he  had  received  from  him.  This  simple  woman  no 
sooner  heard  her  husband  had  been  obliged  to  her 
guest  than  her  eyes  sparkled  on  him  with  a  benevo- 
lence which  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart,  and  of 
which  great  and  noble  minds,  whose  hearts  never 
swell  but  with  an  injury,  can  have  no  very  adequate 
idea  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  our  hero  should 
misconstrue,  as  he  did,  the  poor,  innocent,  and  sim- 
ple affection  of  Mrs.  Heartfree  towards  her  hus- 
band's friend  for  that  great  and  generous  passion 
which  fires  the  eyes  of  a  modern  heroine  when  the 
colonel  is  so  kind  as  to  indulge  his  city  creditor  with 
partaking  of  his  table  to-day  and  of  his  bed  to- 
morrow. Wild,  therefore,  instantly  returned  the 
compliment  as  he  understood  it,  with  his  eyes,  and 
presently  after  bestowed  many  encomiums  on  her 
beauty,  with  which,  perhaps,  she,  who  was  a  woman, 
though  a  good  one,  and  misapprehended  the  design, 
was  not  displeased  any  more  than  the  husband. 

When  breakfast  was  ended,  and  the  wife  retired 
to  her  household  affairs,  Wild,  who  had  a  quick  dis- 
cernment into  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  who, 
besides  the  knowledge  of  his  good  (or  foolish)  dis- 
position when  a  boy,  had  now  discovered  several 
sparks  of  goodness,  friendship,  and  generosity  in  his 
friend,  began  to  discourse  over  the  accidents  which 
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had  happened  in  their  childhood,  and  took  frequent 
occasions  of  reminding  him  of  those  favours  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  his  having  conferred  on 
him  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  most  vehement  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  and  to  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  joy  in  this  renewal  of  their  acquaintance. 
He  at  last  told  him,  with  great  seeming  pleasure, 
that  he  believed  he  had  an  opportunity  of  serving 
him  by  the  recommendation  of  a  gentleman  to  his 
custom,  who  was  then  on  the  brink  of  marriage. 
"And,  if  he  be  not  already  engaged,  I  will,"  says 
he,  "  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to  furnish  his 
lady  with  jewels  at  your  shop." 

Heartfree  was  not  backward  in  thanks  to  our 
hero,  and,  after  many  earnest  solicitations  to  dinner, 
which  were  refused,  they  parted  for  the  first  time. 

But  here,  as  it  occurs  to  our  memory  that  our 
readers  may  be  surprised  (an  accident  which  some- 
times happens  in  histories  of  this  kind)  how  Mr. 
Wild  the  elder,  in  his  present  capacity,  should  have 
been  able  to  maintain  his  son  at  a  reputable  school, 
as  this  appears  to  have  been,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  him  that  Mr.  Wild  himself  was  then  a 
tradesman  in  good  business,  but,  by  misfortunes  in 
the  world,  to  wit,  extravagance  and  gaming,  he  had 
reduced  himself  to  that  honourable  occupation  which 
we  have  formerly  mentioned. 

Having  cleared  up  this  doubt,  we  will  now  pursue 
our  hero,  who  forthwith  repaired  to  the  count,  and, 
having  first  settled  preliminary  articles  concerning 
distributions,  he  acquainted  him  with  the  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  against  Heartfree  ;  and  after 
consulting  proper  methods  to  put  it  in  execution,  they 
began  to  concert  measures  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  count ;  on  which  the  first,  and  indeed  only 
point  to  be  considered,  was  to  raise  money,  not  to 
pay  his  debts,  for  that  would  have  required  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  was  contrary  to  his  inclination  or 
intention,  but  to  procure  him  bail ;  for  as  to  his 
escape,  Mr.  Snap  had  taken  such  precautions  that  it 
appeared  absolutely  impossible. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Great  examples  of  OREATNESS  in  Wild,  shown  as  well  by  his 
behaviour  to  Bagshot  as  in  a  scheme  laid,  first,  to  impose  on 
Heartfree  by  means  of  the  count,  and  then  to  cheat  the  count 
of  the  booty. 

WILD  undertook  therefore  to  extract  some  money 
from  Bagshot,  who,  notwithstanding  the  depreda- 
tions made  on  him,  had  carried  off  a  pretty  consider- 
able booty  from  their  engagement  at  dice  the 
preceding  day.  He  found  Mr.  Bagshot  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  bail,  and,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
concern,  which  he  could  at  any  time,  with  wonder- 
ful art,  put  on,  told  him  that  all  was  discovered ; 
that  the  count  knew  him,  and  intended  to  prose- 
cute him  for  the  robbery,  "had  not  I  exerted  (said 
he)  my  utmost  interest,  and  with  great  difficulty 
prevailed  on  him  in  case  you  refund  the  money — " 
"  Refund  the  money!"  cried  Bagshot,  "that  is  in  your 
power :  for  you  know  what  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  it  fell  to  my  share."  "How!"  replied  Wild,  "is 
this  your  gratitude  to  me  for  saving  your  life  t  For 
your  own  conscience  must  convince  you  of  your 
guilt,  and  with  how  much  certainty  the  gentleman 
can  give  evidence  against  you."  "Marry  come  up!" 
quoth  Bagshot ;  "  I  believe  my  life  alone  will  not 
be  in  danger.  I  know  those  who  are  as  guilty  as 
myself.  Do  you  tell  me  of  conscience  1"  "  Yes, 
sirrah '."  answered  our  hero,  taking  him  by  the  collar; 
"  and  since  you  dare  threaten  me  I  will  show  you  the 
difference  between  committing  a  robbery  and  con- 
niving at  it,  which  is  all  I  can  charge  myself  with. 
I  own  indeed  I  suspected,  when  you  showed  me  a 


sum  of  money,  that  you  had  not  come  honestly  by  it." 
"  How !"  says  Bagshot,  frightened  out  of  one  half  of  his 
wits,  and  amazed  out  of  the  other,  "  can  you  deny  t" 
"Yes,  you  rascal,"  answered  Wild,  "I  do  deny  every- 
thing ;  and  do  you  find  a  witness  to  prove  it :  and,  to 
showyou  how  little  apprehension  I  have  of  your  power 
to  hurt  me,  I  will  have  you  apprehended  this  moment." 
— At  which  words  he  offered  to  break  from  him ; 
but  Bagshot  laid  hold  of  his  skirts,  and,  with  an 
altered  tone  and  manner,  begged  him  not  to  be  so 
impatient.  "  Refund  then,  sirrah,"  cries  Wild,  "  and 
perhaps  I  may  take  pity  on  you."  "What  must  I 
refund  1"  answered  Bagshot.  "  Every  farthing  in 
your  pocket,"  replied  Wild;  "then  I  may  have 
some  compassion  on  you,  and  not  only  save  your 
life,  but,  out  of  an  excess  of  generosity,  may  return 
you  something."  At  which  words  Bagshot  seeming 
to  hesitate,  Wild  pretended  to  make  to  the  door, 
and  rapt  out  an  oath  of  vengeance  with  so  violent 
an  emphasis,  that  his  friend  no  longer  presumed  to 
balance,  but  suffered  Wild  to  search  his  pockets 
and  draw  forth  all  he  found,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-one  guineas  and  a  half,  which  last  piece  our 
generous  hero  returned  him  again,  telling  him  he 
might  now  sleep  secure,  but  advised  him  for  the 
future  never  to  threaten  his  friends. 

Thus  did  our  hero  execute  the  greatest  exploits 
with  the  utmost  ease  imaginable,  by  means  of  those 
transcendent  qualities  which  nature  had  indulged 
him  with,  viz.,  a  bold  heart,  a  thundering  voice,  and 
a  steady  countenance. 

Wild  now  returned  to  the  count,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  got  ten  guineas  of  Bagshot ;  for, 
with  great  and  commendable  prudence,  he  sunk  the 
other  eleven  into  his  own  pocket,  and  told  him 
with  that  money  he  would  procure  him  bail,  which 
he  after  prevailed  on  his  father,  and  another  gentle- 
man of  the  same  occupation,  to  become,  for  two 
guineas  each ;  so  that  he  made  lawful  prize  of  six 
more,  making  Bagshot  debtor  for  the  whole  ten ; 
for  such  were  his  great  abilities,  and  so  vast  the 
compass  of  his  understanding,  that  he  never  made 
any  bargain  without  overreaching  (or,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  cheating)  the  person  with  whom  he  dealt. 

The  count  being,  by  these  means,  enlarged,  the 
first  thing  they  did,  in  order  to  procure  credit  from 
tradesmen,  was  the  taking  a  handsome  house  ready 
furnished  in  one  of  the  new  streets ;  in  which  as 
soon  as  the  count  was  settled,  they  proceeded  to 
furnish  him  with  servants  and  equipage,  and  all  the 
insignia  of  a  large  estate  proper  to  impose  on  poor 
Heartfree.  These  being  all  obtained,  Wild  made 
a  second  visit  to  his  friend,  and  with  much  joy  in 
his  countenance  acquainted  him  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavours,  and  that  the  gentleman 
had  promised  to  deal  with  him  for  the  jewels  which 
he  intended  to  present  his  bride,  and  which  were 
designed  to  be  very  splendid  and  costly ;  he  there- 
fore appointed  him  to  go  to  the  count  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  carry  with  him  a  set  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  jewels  he  had,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
some  hints  of  the  count's  ignorance  of  that  commo- 
dity, and  that  he  might  extort  what  price  of  him  he 
pleased  ;  but  Heartfree  told  him,  not  without  some 
disdain,  that  he  scorned  to  take  any  such  advantage  ; 
and,  after  expressing  much  gratitude  to  his  friend 
for  his  recommendation,  he  promised  to  carry  the 
jewels  at  the  hour  and  to  the  place  appointed. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  reader,  if  he  hath  but  the 
least  notion  of  greatness,  must  have  such  a  contempt 
for  the  extreme  folly  of  this  fellow,  that  he  will  be 
rery  little  concerned  at  any  misfortunes  which  may 
befall  him  in  the  sequel ;  for  to  have  no  suspicion 
that  an  old  schoolfellow,  with  whom  he  had,  in 
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his  tenderest  years,  contracted  a  friendship,  and  who, 
on  the  accidental  renewing  of  their  acquaintance, 
had  professed  the  most  passionate  regard  for  him, 
should  be  very  ready  to  impose  on  him  ;  in  short, 
to  conceive  that  a  friend  should,  of  his  own  accord, 
without  any  view  to  his  own  interest,  endeavour 
to  do  him  a  service,  must  argue  such  weakness  of 
mind,  such  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  such  an 
artless,  simple,  undesigning  heart,  as  must  render 
'the  person  possessed  of  it  the  lowest  creature  and 
the  properest  object  of  contempt  imaginable  in 
the  eyes  of  every  man  of  understanding  and  dis- 
cernment. 

"Wild  remembered  that  his  friend  Heartfree's 
faults  were  rather  in  his  heart  than  in  his  head ;  that, 
though  he  was  so  mean  a  fellow  that  he  was  never 
capable  of  laying  a  design  to  injure  any  human  crea- 
ture, yet  was  he  by  no  means  a  fool,  nor  liable  to 
any  gross  imposition,  unless  where  his  heart  betrayed 
him.  He  therefore  instructed  the  count  to  take 
only  one  of  his  jewels  at  the  first  interview,  and  to 
reject  the  rest  as  not  fine  enough,  and  order  him  to 
provide  some  richer.  He  said  this  management 
would  prevent  Heartfree  from  expecting  ready  money 
for  the  jewel  he  brought  with  him,  which  the  count 
was  presently  to  dispose  of,  and  by  means  of  that 
money,  and  his  great  abilities  at  cards  and  dice,  to 
get  together  as  large  a  sum  as  possible,  which  he  was 
to  pay  down  to  Heartfree  at  the  delivery  of  the  set 
of  jewels,  who  would  be  thus  void  of  all  manner  of 
suspicion,  and  would  not  fail  to  give  him  credit  for 
the  residue. 

By  this  contrivance,  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
that  Wild  did  not  only  propose  to  make  the  impo- 
sition on  Heartfree,  who  was  (hitherto)  void  of  all 
suspicion,  more  certain ;  but  to  rob  the  count  him- 
self of  this  sum.  This  double  method  of  cheating 
the  very  tools  who  are  our  instruments  to  cheat 
others  is  the  superlative  degree  of  greatness,  and  is 
probably,  as  far  as  any  spirit  crusted  over  with  clay 
can  carry  it,  falling  very  little  short  of  diabolism  itself. 

This  method  was  immediately  put  in  execution, 
and  the  count  the  first  day  took  only  a  single  bril- 
liant, worth  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  or- 
dered a  necklace,  earrings,  and  solitaire,  of  the 
value  of  three  thousand  more,  to  be  prepared  by  that 
day  seveunight. 

This  interval  was  employed  by  Wild  in  prosecut- 
ing his  scheme  of  raising  a  gang,  in  which  he  met 
with  such  success,  that  within  a  few  days  he  had 
levied  several  bold  and  resolute  fellows,  fit  for  any 
enterprise,  how  dangerous  or  great  soever. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  truest  mark  of 
greatness  is  insatiability.  Wild  had  covenanted 
with  the  count  to  receive  three-fourths  of  the  booty, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  covenanted  with  himself 
to  secure  the  other  fourth  part  likewise,  for  which 
he  had  formed  a  very  great  and  noble  design ;  but 
he  now  saw  with  concern  that  sum  which  was  to 
be  received  in  hand  by  Heartfree  in  danger  of  be- 
ing absolutely  lost.  In  order  therefore  to  possess 
himself  of  that  likewise,  he  contrived  that  the  jewels 
should  be  brought  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  Heart- 
free  should  be  detained  before  the  count  could  see 
him ;  so  that  the  night  should  overtake  him  in  his 
return,  when  two  of  his  gang  were  ordered  to  attack 
and  plunder  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  scenes  of  softness,  love,  and  honour,  all  in  the 

OBEAT  style. 

THE  count  had  disposed  of  his  jewel  for  its  full 
value,  and  this  he  had  by  dexterity  raised  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  this  sum  therefore  he  paid  down  to 


Heartfree,  promising  him  the  rest  within  a  month. 
His  house,  his  equipage,  his  appearance,  but,  above 
all,  a  certain  plausibility  in  his  voice  and  behaviour 
would  have  deceived  any  but  one  whose  great  and 
wise  heart  had  dictated  to  him  something  within 
which  would  have  secured  him  from  any  danger  of  im- 
position from  without.  Heartfree  therefore  did  not 
in  the  least  scruple  giving  him  credit ;  but,  as  he  had 
in  reality  procured  those  jewels  of  another,  his  own 
little  stock  not  being  able  to  furnish  anything  so 
valuable,  he  begged  the  Count  would  be  so  kind  to 
give  his  note  for  the  money,  payable  at  the  time  he 
mentioned ;  which  that  gentleman  did  not  in  the 
least  scruple ;  so  he  paid  him  the  thousand  pounds 
in  specie,  and  gave  his  note  for  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  more  to  Heartfree,  who  burnt  with 
gratitude  to  Wild  for  the  noble  customer  he  had 
recommended  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Heartfree  was  departed  Wild,  who 
waited  in  another  room,  came  in  and  received  the 
casket  from  the  count,  it  having  been  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  this  should  be  deposited  in  his 
hands,  as  he  was  the  original  contriver  of  the  scheme, 
and  was  to  have  the  largest  share.  Wild,  having 
received  the  casket,  offered  to  meet  the  count  late 
that  evening  to  come  to  a  division,  but  such  was  the 
latter's  confidence  in  the  honour  of  our  hero,  that 
he  said,  if  it  was  any  inconvenience  to  him,  the  next 
morning  would  do  altogether  as  well.  This  was 
more  agreeable  to  Wild,  and  accordingly,  an  ap- 
pointment being  made  for  that  purpose,  he  set  out 
in  haste  to  pursue  Heartfree  to  the  place  where  the 
two  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  meet  and  attack  him. 
Those  gentlemen  with  noble  resolution  executed  their 
purpose  ;  they  attacked  and  spoiled  the  enemy  of  the 
whole  sum  he  had  received  from  the  count. 

As  soon  as  the  engagement  was  over,  and  Heart- 
free  left  sprawling  on  the  ground,  our  hero,  who 
wisely  declined  trusting  the  booty  in  his  friends' 
hands,  though  he  had  good  experience  of  their  honour, 
made  off  after  the  conquerors  :  at  length,  they  being 
all  at  a  place  of  safety,  Wild,  according  to  a  previous 
agreement,  received  nine-tenths  of  the  booty :  the 
subordinate  heroes  did  indeed  profess  some  little  un- 
willingness (perhaps  more  than  was  strictly  consis- 
tent with  honour)  to  perform  their  contract ;  but  Wild, 
partly  by  argument,  but  more  by  oaths  and  threat- 
enings,  prevailed  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

Our  hero  having  thus,  with  wonderful  address, 
brought  this  great  and  glorious  action  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  resolved  to  relax  his  mind  after  his 
fatigue,  in  the  conversation  of  the  fair.  He  there- 
fore set  forwards  to  his  lovely  Laetitia  ;  but  in  his 
way  accidentally  met  with  a  young  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, Miss  Molly  Straddle,  who  was  taking 
the  air  in  Bridges-street.  Miss  Molly,  seeing  Mr. 
Wild,  stopped  him,  and  with-  a  familiarity  peculiar 
to  a  genteel  town  education,  tapped,  or  rather  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  and  asked  him  to  treat  her  with  a 
pint  of  wine  at  a  neighbouring  tavern.  The  hero, 
though  he  loved  the  chaste  Laetitia  with  excessive 
tenderness,  was  not  of  that  low  sniveling  breed  of 
mortals  who,  as  it  is  generally,  expressed,  tie  them- 
selves to  a  woman's  apron-strings ;  in  a  word,  who 
are  tainted  with  that  mean,  base,  low  vice,  or  virtue 
as  it  is  called,  of  constancy  ;  therefore  he  imme- 
diately consented,  and  attended  her  to  a  tavern 
famous  for  excellent  wine,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rummer  and  Horseshoe,  where  they  retired  to  a 
room  by  themselves.  Wild  was  very  vehement  in  his 
addresses,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  young  lady  de- 
clared she  would  grant  no  favour  till  he  had  made 
her  a  present ;  this  was  immediately  complied  with, 
and  the  lover  made  as  happy  as  he  could  desire. 
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The  immoderate  fondness  which  Wild  enter- 
tained for  his  dear  Lsetitia  would  not  suffer  him  to 
waste  any  considerable  time  with  Miss  Straddle. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  the  endearments  and 
caresses  of  that  young  lady,  he  soon  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  down  stairs,  and  thence  immediately  set 
forward  to  Lsetitia  without  taking  any  formal  leave 
of  Miss  Straddle,  or  indeed  of  the  drawer,  with 
whom  the  lady  was  afterwards  obliged  to  come  to 
an  account  for  the  reckoning. 

Mr.  Wild,  on  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Snap's,  found  only 
Miss  Doshy  at  home,  that  young  lady  being  em- 
ployed alone,  in  imitation  of  Penelope,  with  her 
thread  or  worsted,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  Penelope  unravelled  by  night  what  she  had 
knit  or  wove  or  spun  by  day,  so  what  our  young 
heroine  unravelled  by  day  she  knit  again  by  night. 
In  short,  she  was  mending  a  pair  of  blue  stockings 
with  red  clocks ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  we 
might  have  omitted,  had  it  not  served  to  show  that 
there  are  still  some  ladies  of  this  age  who  imitate 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancients. 

Wild  immediately  asked  for  his  beloved,  and  was 
informed  that  she  was  not  at  home.  He  then  in- 
quired where  she  was  to  be  found,  and  declared  he 
would  not  depart  till  he  had  seen  her,  nay,  not  till 
he  had  married  her ;  for,  indeed,  his  passion  for  her 
was  truly  honourable ;  in  other  words,  he  had  so 
ungovernable  a  desire  for  her  person,  that  he  would 
go  any  length  to  satisfy  it.  He  then  pulled  out  the 
casket,  which  he  swore  was  full  of  the  finest  jewels, 
and  that  he  would  give  them  all  to  her,  Avith  other 
promises,  which  so  prevailed  on  Miss  Doshy,  who 
had  not  the  common  failure  of  sisters  in  envying, 
and  often  endeavouring  to  disappoint,  each  other's 
happiness,  that  she  desired  Mr.  Wild  to  sit  down  a 
few  minutes,  whilst  she  endeavoured  to  find  her 
sister  and  to  bring  her  to  him.  The  lover  thanked 
her,  and  promised  to  stay  till  her  return ;  and  Miss 
Doshy,  leaving  Mr.  Wild  to  his  meditations,  fastened 
him  in  the  kitchen  by  barring  the  door  (for  most  of 
the  doors  in  this  mansion  were  made  to  be  bolted  on 
the  outside),  and  then,  slapping  to  the  door  of  the 
house  with  great  violence,  without  going  out  at  it, 
she  stole  softly  up  stairs  where  Miss  Lsetitia  was 
engaged  in  close  conference  with  Mr.  Bagshot. 
Miss  Letty,  being  informed  by  her  sister  in  a  whisper 
of  what  Mr.  Wild  had  said,  and  what  he  had  pro- 
duced, told  Mr.  Bagshot  that  a  young  lady  was 
below  to  visit  her  whom  she  would  despatch  with 
all  imaginable  haste  and  return  to  him.  She  de- 
sired him  therefore  to  stay  with  patience  for  her  in 
the  mean  time,  and  that  she  would  leave  the  door 
imlocked,  though  her  papa  would  never  forgive  her 
if  he  should  discover  it.  Bagshot  promised  on  his 
honour  not  to  step  without  his  chamber ;  and  the 
two  young  ladies  went  softly  down  stairs,  when,  pre- 
tending first  to  make  their  entry  into  the  house,  they 
repaired  to  the  kitchen,  where  not  even  the  presence 
of  the  chaste  Lsetitia  could  restore  that  harmony  to 
the  countenance  of  her  lover  which  Miss  Theodosia 
had  left  him  possessed  of;  for,  during  her  absence, 
he  had  discovered  the  absence  of  a  purse  contain- 
ing bank-notes  for  900/.,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Mr.  Heartfree,  and  which,  indeed,  Miss  Straddle  had, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  caresses,  unperceived 
drawn  front  him.  However,  as  he  had  that  perfect 
mastery  of  his  temper,  or  rather  of  his  muscles, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  the  forming  a  great  cha- 
racter as  to  the  personating  it  on  the  stage,  he  soon 
conveyed  a  smile  into  his  countenance,  and,  con- 
cealing as  well  his  misfortune  as  his  chagrin  at  it, 
began  to  pay  honourable  addresses  to  Miss  Letty. 
This  young  lady,  among  many  other  good  ingredients, 


had  three  very  predominant  passions  ;  to  wit,  vanity, 
wantonness,  and  avarice.  To  satisfy  the  first  of 
these  she  employed  Mr.  Smirk  and  company ;  to 
the  second,  Mr.  Bagshot  and  company  ;  and  our  hero 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  solely  engrossing 
the  third.  Now,  these  three  sorts  of  lovers  she  had 
very  different  ways  of  entertaining.  With  the  first 
she  was  all  gay  and  coquette  ;  with  the  second  all 
fond  and  rampant ;  and  with  the  last  all  cold  and 
reserved.  She  therefore  told  Mr.  Wild,  with  a 
most  composed  aspect,  that  she  was  glad  he  had 
repented  of  his  manner  of  treating  her  at  their  last 
interview,  where  his  behaviour  was  so  monstrous 
that  she  had  resolved  never  to  see  him  any  more  ; 
that  she  was  afraid  her  own  sex  would  hardly  par- 
don her  the  weakness  she  was  guilty  of  in  receding 
from  that  resolution,  which  she  was  persuaded  she 
never  should  have  brought  herself  to,  had  not  her 
sister,  who  was  there  to  confirm  what  she  said  (as 
she  did  with  many  oaths),  betrayed  her  into  his 
company,  by  pretending  it  was  another  person  to 
visit  her :  but,  however,  as  he  now  thought  proper 
to  give  her  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  affections 
(for  he  had  now  the  casket  in  his  hand),  and  since 
she  perceived  his  designs  weje  no  longer  against  her 
virtue,  but  were  such  as  a  woman  of  honour  might 

listen  to,  she  must  own and  then  she  feigned 

an  hesitation,  when  Theodosia  began :  "  Nay, 
sister,  I  am  resolved  you  shall  counterfeit  no  longer. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Wild,  she  hath  the  most  violent 
passion  for  you  in  the  world ;  and  indeed,  dear 
Tishy,  if  you  offer  to  go  back,  since  I  plainly  sec 
Mr.  Wild's  designs  are  honourable,  I  will  betray  all 
you  have  ever  said."  "  How,  sister !"  answered 
Laetitia  ;  "  I  protest  you  will  drive  me  out  of  the 
room  :  I  did  not  expect  this  usage  from  you."  Wild 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  hand, 
repeated  a  speech,  which,  as  the  reader  may  easily 
suggest  it  to  himself,  I  shall  not  here  set  down.  He 
then  offered  her  the  casket,  but  she  gently  rejected 
it ;  and  on  a  second  offer,  with  a  modest  counte- 
nance and  voice,  desired  to  know  what  it  contained. 
Wild  then  opened  it,  and  took  forth  (with  sorrow  I 
write  it,  and  with  sorrow  will  it  be  read)  one  of 
those  beautiful  necklaces  with  which,  at  the  fair  of 
Bartholomew,  they  deck  the  well-bewhitened  neck 
of  Thalestris  queen  of  Amazons,  Anna  Bullen, 
queen  Elizabeth,  or  some  other  high  princess  in 
Drollic  story.  It  was  indeed  composed  of  that 
paste  which  Derdseus  Magnus,  an  ingenious  toy- 
man, doth  at  a  very  moderate  price  dispense  of  to 
the  second-rate  beaux  of  the  metropolis.  For,  to 
open  a  truth,  which  we  ask  our  reader's  pardon  for 
having  concealed  from  him  so  long,  the  sagacious 
count,  wisely  fearing  lest  some  accident  might  pro- 
vent  Mr.  Wild's  return  at  the  appointed  time,  had 
carefully  conveyed  the  jewels  which  Mr.  Heart  free 
had  brought  with  him  into  his  own  pocket,  and  in 
their  slead  had  placed  in  the  casket  these  artificial 
stones,  which,  though  of  equal  value  to  a  philoso- 
pher, and  perhaps  of  a  much  greater  to  a 
admirer  of  the  compositions  of  art,  had  not  how- 
ever the  same  charms  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Letty,  who 
had  indeed  some  knowledge  of  jewels;  for  .Mr. 
Snap,  with  great  reason,  considering  how  valuable  a 
part  of  a  lady's  education  it  would  be  to  be  \\ell 
instructed  in  these  things,  in  an  age  when  j<im!,' 
ladies  learn  little  more  than  how  to  dress  t; 
selves,  had  in  her  youth  placed  Miss  Letty  as  the  | 
handmaid  (or  housemaid  as  the  vulgar  call  it)  of  an 
eminent  pawnbroker.  The  lightning,  theref<ii-<', 
which  should  have  Hashed  from  the  jewels,  H:i-he>l 
from  her  eyes,  and  thunder  immediately  foll<i\ve  1 
from  her  voice.  She  be-knavcd,  be-rascallod,  be- 
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rogued  the  unhappy  hero,  who  stood  silent,  con- 
founded with  astonishment,  but  more  with  shame 
and  indignation,  at  being  thus  outwitted  and  over- 
reached. At  length  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and, 
throwing  down  the  casket  in  a  rage,  he  snatched  the 
key  from  the  table,  and,  without  making  any 
answer  to  the  ladies,  who  both  very  plentifully 
opened  upon  him,  and  without  taking  any  leave  of 
them,  he  flew  out  at  the  door,  and  repaired  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  the  count's  habitation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Wild,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  discover 
his  friend,  moralises  on  his  misfortune  in  a  speech,  which 
may  be  of  use  (if  rightly  understood)  to  some  other  consi- 
derable speech-makers. 

NOT  the  highest-fed  footman  of  the  highest -bred  wo- 
man of  quality  knocks  with  more  impetuosity  than 
Wild  did  at  the  count's  door,  which  was  immedi- 
ately opened  by  a  well-dressed  liveryman,  who  an- 
swered that  his  master  was  not  at  home.  Wild,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  searched  the  house,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  he  then  ransacked  all  the  gaming-houses 
in  town,  but  found  no  count :  indeed,  that  gentle- 
man had  taken  leave  of  his  house  the  same  instant 
Mr.  Wild  had  turned  his  back,  and,  equipping  him- 
self with  boots  and  a  post-horse,  without  taking 
with  him  either  servant,  clothes,  or  any  necessaries 
for  the  journey  of  a  great  man,  made  such  mighty 
expedition  that  he  was  now  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
on  his  way  to  Dover. 

Wild,  finding  his  search  ineffectual,  resolved  to 
give  it  over  for  that  night ;  he  then  retired  to  his 
seat  of  contemplation,  a  night-cellar,  where,  without 
a  single  farthing  in  his  pocket,  he  called  for  a 
sneaker  of  punch,  and,  placing  himself  on  a  bench 
by  himself,  he  softly  vented  the  following  solilo- 
quy : — 

"  How  vain  is  human  GREATNESS  !  What  avail 
superior  abilities,  and  a  noble  defiance  of  those  nar- 
row rules  and  bounds  which  confine  the  vulgar,  when 
our  best-concerted  schemes  are  liable  to  be  defeated! 
How  unhappy  is  the  state  of  PRIGGISM  !  How  im- 
possible for  human  prudence  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  every  circumvention !  It  is  even  as  a  game 
of  chess,  where,  while  the  rook,  or  knight,  or  bishop, 
is  busied  in  forecasting  some  great  enterprise,  a 
worthless  pawn  interposes  and  disconcerts  his 
scheme.  Better  had  it  been  for  me  to  have  observed 
the  simple  laws  of  friendship  and  morality  than  thus 
to  ruin  my  friend  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  might 
have  commanded  his  purse  to  any  degree  of  mo- 
deration :  I  have  now  disabled  him  from  the  power 
of  serving  me.  Well  I  but  that  was  not  my  design. 
If  I  cannot  arraign  my  own  conduct,  why  should  I, 
like  a  woman  or  a  child,  sit  down  and  lament  the 
disappointment  of  chance  1  But  can  I  acquit  my- 
self of  all  neglect?  Did  I  not  misbehave  in  putting 
it  into  the  power  of  others  to  outwit  me  ?  But  that 
is  impossible  to  be  avoided.  In  this  a  prig  is  more 
unhappy  than  any  other  :  a  cautious  man  may,  in  a 
crowd,  preserve  his  own  pockets  by  keeping  his 
hands  in  them ;  but  while  the  prig  employs  his 
hands  in  another's  pocket,  how  shall  he  be  able  to 
defend  his  own?  Indeed,  in  this  light,  what  can  be 
imagined  more  miserable  than  a  prig?  How  dan- 
gerous are  his  acquisitions  1  how  unsafe,  how  un- 
quiet his  possessions !  Why  then  should  any  man 
wish  to  be  a  prig,  or  where  is  his  greatness  1  I  an- 
swer, in  his  mind  :  it  is  the  inward  glory,  the  secret 
consciousness  of  doing  great  and  wonderful  actions, 
which  can  alone  support  the  truly  GREAT  man,  whe- 
ther he  be  a  CONQUEROR,  a  TYRANT,  a  STATESMAN, 


or  a  PRIG.  These  must  bear  him  up  against  the 
private  curse  and  public  imprecation,  and,  while 
he  is  hated  and  detested  by  all  mankind,  must 
make  him  inwardly  satisfied  with  himself.  For 
what  but  some  such  inward  satisfaction  as  this  could 
inspire  men  possessed  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  every 
human  blessing  which  pride,  avarice,  or  luxury 
could  desire,  to  forsake  their  homes,  abandon 
ease  and  repose,  and  at  the"  expense  of  riches  and 
pleasures,  at  the  price  of  labour  and  hardship, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  fortune  hath  libe- 
rally given  them,  could  send  them  at  the  head  of 
a  multitude  of  prigs,  called  an  army,  to  molest 
their  neighbours  ;  to  introduce  rape,  rapine,  blood- 
shed, and  every  kind  of  misery  among  their  own 
species  1  What  hut  some  such  glorious  appetite 
of  mind  could  inflame  princes,  endowed  with  the 
greatest  honours,  and  enriched  with  the  most  plen- 
tiful revenues,  to  desire  maliciously  to  rob  those 
subjects  of  their  liberties  who  are  content  to  sweat 
for  the  luxury,  and  to  bow  down  their  knees  to  the 
pride,  of  those  very  princes?  What  but  this  can 
inspire  them  to  destroy  one  half  of  their  subjects, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  rest  to  an  absolute  depend- 
ance  on  their  own  wills,  and  on  those  of  their  bru- 
tal successors  ?  What  other  motive  could  seduce  a 
subject,  possessed  of  great  property  in  his  commu- 
nity, to  betray  the  interest  of  his  fellow-subjects,  of 
his  brethren,  and  his  posterity,  to  the  wanton  dis- 
position of  such  princes?  Lastly,  what  less  induce- 
ment could  persuade  the  prig  to  forsake  the  methods 
of  acquiring  a  safe,  an  honest,  and  a  plentiful  liveli- 
hood, and,  at  the  hazard  of  even  life  itself,  and  what 
is  mistakingly  called  dishonour,  to  break  openly  and 
bravely  through  the  laws  of  his  country,  for  uncer- 
tain, unsteadv,  and  unsafe  gain  ?  Let  me  then  hold 
myself  contented  with  this  reflection,  that  I  have 
been  wise  though  unsuccessful,  and  am  a  GREAT 
though  an  unhappy  man." 

His  soliloquy  and  his  punch  concluded  together ; 
for  he  had  at  every  pause  comforted  himself  with  a 
sip.  And  now  it  came  first  into  his  head  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  pay  for  it  than  it  was  to 
swallow  it ;  when,  to  his  great  pleasure,  he  beheld 
at  another  corner  of  the  room  one  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  employed  in  the  attack  on  Heart- 
free,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  readily  lend 
him  a  guinea  or  two  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification, 
on  applying  to  him,  to  hear  that  the  gaming-table 
had  stripped  him  of  all  the  booty  which  his  own 
generosity  had  left  in  his  possession.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  pursue  his  usual  method  on  such  oc- 
casions :  so,  cocking  his  hat  fiercely,  he  marched  out 
of  the  room  without  making  any  excuse,  or  any  one 
daring  to  make  the  least  demand. 

CHAPTER 

Containing  many  surprising  adventures,  which  our  hero 
with  QBEAT  GREATNESS,  achieved. 

WE  will  now  leave  our  hero  to  take  a  short  repose, 
and  return  to  Mr.  Snap's,  where,  at  Wild's  de- 
parture, the  fair  Theodosia  had  again  betaken  her- 
self to  her  stocking,  and  Miss  Letty  had  retired  up 
stairs  to  Mr.  Bagshot ;  but  that  gentleman  had 
broken  his  parole,  and,  having  conveyed  himself  be- 
low stairs  behind  a  door,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
Wild's  sally  to  make  his  escape.  We  shall  only  ob- 
serve that  Miss  Letty's  surprise  was  the  greater,  as 
she  had,  notwithstanding  her  promise  to  the  contrary, 
taken  the  precaution  to  turn  the  key ;  but,  in  her 
hurry,  she  did  it  ineffectually.  How  wretched  must 
have  been  the  situation  of  this  young  creature,  who 
had  not  only  lost  a  lover  on  whom  her  tender  heart 
perfectly  doted,  but  was  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
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an  injured  father,  tenderly  jealous  of  his  honour, 
which  was  deeply  engaged  to  the  sheriff  of  London 
and  Middlesex  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  said  Bag- 
shot,  and  for  which  two  very  good  responsible  friends 
had  given  not  only  their  words  but  their  bonds. 

But  let  us  remove  our  eyes  from  this  melan- 
choly object,  and  survey  our  hero,  who,  after  a  suc- 
cessless search  for  Miss  Straddle,  with  wonderful 
greatness  of  inind  and  steadiness  of  countenance 
went  early  in  the  morning  to  visit  his  friend  Heart- 
free,  at  a  time  when  the  common  herd  of  friends 
would  have  forsaken  and  avoided  him.  He  entered 
the  room  with  a  cheerful  air,  which  he  presently 
changed  into  surprise  on  seeing  his  friend  in  a  night- 
gown, with  his  wounded  head  bound  about  with 
linen,  and  looking  extremely  pale  from  a  great  effu- 
sion of  blood.  When  Wild  was  informed  by  Heart- 
free  what  had  happened  he  first  expressed  great  sor- 
row, and  afterwards  suffered  as  violent  agonies  of 
rage  against  the  robbers  to  burst  from  him.  Heart- 
free,  in  compassion  to  the  deep  impression  his  mis- 
fortunes seemed  to  make  on  his  friend,  endeavoured 
to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
aggerating the  obligation  he  owed  to  Wild,  in  which 
his  wife  likewise  seconded  him,  and  they  breakfasted 
with  more  comfort  than  was  reasonably  to  be 
expected  after  such  an  accident ;  Heartfree  express- 
ing great  satisfaction  that  he  had  put  the  count's 
note  in  another  pocket-book ;  adding,  that  such  a 
loss  would  have  been  fatal  to  him  ;  "  for,  to  confess 
the  truth  to  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
had  some  losses  lately  which  have  greatly  perplexed 
my  affairs ;  and  though  I  have  many  debts  due  to 
me  from  people  of  great  fashion,  I  assure  you  I 
know  not  where  to  be  certain  of  getting  a  shilling." 
Wild  greatly  felicitated  him  on  the  lucky  accident 
of  preserving  his  note,  and  then  proceeded,  with 
much  acrimony,  to  inveigh  against  the  barbarity  of 
people  of  fashion,  who  kept  tradesmen  out  of  their 
money. 

While  they  amused  themselves  with  discourses  of 
this  kind,  Wild  meditating  within  himself  whether 
he  should  borrow  or  steal  from  his  friend,  or  indeed 
whether  he  could  not  effect  both,  the  apprentice 
brought  a  bank-note  of  5001.  in  to  Heartfree,  which 
he  said  a  gentlewoman  in  the  shop,  who  had  been 
looking  at  some  jewels,  desired  him  to  exchange. 
Heartfree,  looking  at  the  number,  immediately  recol- 
lected it  to  be  one  of  those  he  had  been  robbed  of. 
With  this  discovery  he  acquainted  Wild,  who,  with 
the  notable  presence  of  mind  and  unchanged  com- 
plexion so  essential  to  a  great  character,  advised 
him  to  proceed  cautiously ;  and  offered  (as  Mr. 
Heartfree  himself  was,  he  said,  too  much  flustered 
to  examine  the  woman  with  sufficient  art)  to  take 
her  into  a  room  in  his  house  alone.  He  would,  he 
said,  personate  the  master  of  the  shop,  would  pre- 
tend to  show  her  some  jewels,  and  would  undertake 
to  get  sufficient  information  out  of  her  to  secure  the 
rogues,  and  most  probably  all  their  booty.  This 
proposal  was  readily  and  thankfully  accepted  by 
Heartfree.  Wild  went  immediately  up  stairs  into 
the  room  appointed,  whither  the  apprentice,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  conducted  the  lady. 

The  apprentice  was  ordered  down  stairs  the  mo- 
ment the  lady  entered  the  room ;  and  Wild,  having 
shut  the  door,  approached  her  with  great  ferocity  in 
his  looks,  and  began  to  expatiate  on  the  complicated 
baseness  of  the  crime  she  had  been  guilty  of ;  but 
though  he  uttered  many  good  lessons  of  morality,  as 
we  doubt  whether  from  a  particular  reason  they  may 
work  any  very  good  effect  on  our  reader,  we  shall 
omit  his  speech,  and  only  mention  his  conclusion, 
which  was  by  asking  her  what  mercy*  she  could  now 


expect  from  him  1  Miss  Straddle,  for  that  was  the 
young  lady,  who  had  had  a  good  execution,  and  had 
been  more  than  once  present  at  the  Old  Bailey,  very 
confidently  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  said  she 
had  received  the  note  from  a  friend.  Wild  then, 
raising  his  voice,  told  her  she  should  be  immediately 
committed,  and  she  might  depend  on  being  con- 
victed ;  "  but,"  added  he,  changing  his  tone,  "  as 
I  have  a  violent  affection  for  thee,  my  dear  Strad- 
dle, if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  I  promise  you, 
on  my  honour,  to  forgive  you,  nor  shall  you  be 
ever  called  in  question  on  this  account."  "Why, 
what  would  you  have  me  to  do,  Mr.  Wild  t"  re- 
plied the  young  lady,  with  a  pleasanter  aspect. 
"  You  must  know  then,"  said  Wild,  "  the  money 
you  picked  out  of  my  pocket  (nay,  by  G — d  you 
did,  and  if  you  offer  to  flinch  you  shall  be  convicted 
of  it)  I  won  at  play  of  a  fellow  who  it  seems  rob- 
bed my  friend  of  it ;  you  must,  therefore,  give  an 
information  on  oath  against  one  Thomas  Fierce, 
and  say  that  you  received  the  note  from  him,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  am  certain,  Molly,  you 
must  be  sensible  of  your  obligations  to  me,  who 
return  good  for  evil  to  you  in  this  manner."  The 
lady  readily  consented,  and  advanced  to  embrace 
Mr.  Wild,  who  stepped  a  little  back  and  cried, 
"  Hold,  Molly;  there  are  two  other  notes  of  20QI. 
each  to  be  accounted  for — where  are  theyt"  The 
lady  protested  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations 
that  she  knew  of  no  more  ;  with  which,  when  Wild 
was  not  satisfied,  ehe  cried,  "  I  will  stand  search." 
"  That  you  shall,"  answered  Wild,  "  and  stand  strip 
too."  He  then  proceeded  to  tumble  and  search  her, 
but  to  no  purpose,  till  at  last  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  declared  she  would  tell  the  truth  (as  indeed  she 
did)  ;  she  then  confessed  that  she  had  disposed  of  the 
one  to  Jack  Swagger,  a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies, 
being  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  afterwards  whipped  out  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  was  then  a  Newgate  solicitor, 
and  a  bawdyhouse  bully ;  and,  as  for  the  other,  she 
had  laid  it  all  out  that  very  morning  in  brocaded 
silks  and  Flanders  lace.  With  this  account  Wild, 
who  indeed  knew  it  to  be  a  very  probable  one,  was 
forced  to  be  contented ;  and  now,  abandoning  all 
further  thoughts  of  what  he  saw  was  irretrievably 
lost,  he  gave  the  lady  some  further  instructions,  and 
then,  desiring  her  to  stay  a  few  minutes  behind  him, 
he  returned  to  his  friend,  and  acquainted  him  that 
he  had  discovered  the  whole  roguery ;  that  the  wo- 
man had  confessed  from  whom  she  had  received  the 
note,  and  promised  to  give  an  information  before  a 
justice  of  peace  ;  adding,  he  was  concerned  he  could 
not  attend  him  thither,  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  to  receive  thirty  pounds, 
which  he  was  to  pay  that  evening.  Heartfree  said 
that  should  not  prevent  him  of  his  company,  for  he 
could  easily  lend  him  such  a  trifle.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  and  accepted,  and  Wild,  Heartfree, 
and  the  lady  went  to  the  justice  together. 

The  warrant  being  granted,  and  the  constable 
being  acquainted  by  the  lady,  who  received  her 
information  from  Wild,  of  Mr.  Fierce's  haunts,  he 
was  easily  apprehended,  and,  being  confronted  with 
Miss  Straddle,  who  swore  positively  to  him,  though 
she  had  never  seen  him  before,  he  was  committed 
to  Newgate,  where  he  immediately  conveyed  an  in- 
formation to  Wild  of  what  had  happened,  and  in  the 
evening  received  a  visit  from  him. 

Wild  affected  great  concern  for  his  friend's  mis- 
fortune, and  as  great  surprise  at  the  means  by  which 
it  was  brought  about.  However,  he  told  Fierce  that 
he  must  certainly  be  mistaken  in  that  point  of  his 
having  had  no  acquaintance  with  Miss  Straddle  ;  but 
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added,  that  he  would  find  her  out,  and  endeavour 
to  take  off  her  evidence,  which,  he  observed,  did 
not  come  home  enough  to  endanger  him ;  besides, 
he  would  secure  him  witnesses  of  an  alibi,  and  five 
or  six  to  his  character ;  so  that  he  need  be  under  no 
apprehension,  for  his  confinement  till  the  sessions 
would  be  his  only  punishment. 

Fierce,  who  was  greatly  comforted  by  these  as 
surances  of  his  friend,  returned  him  many  thanks 
and,  both  shaking  each  other  very  earnestly  by  th 
hand,  with  a  very  hearty  embrace  they  separated. 

The  hero  considered  with  himself  that  the  singl 
evidence  of  Miss  Straddle  would  not  be  sufficient  t< 
convict  Fierce,  whom  he  resolved  to  hang,  as  he  wa 
the  person  who  had  principally  refused  to  deliver  him 
the  stipulated  share  of  the  booty  ;  he  therefore  wen 
in  quest  of  Mr.  James  Sly,  the  gentleman  who  hac 
assisted  in  the  exploit,  and  found  and  acquaintec 
him  with  the  apprehending  of  Fierce.  "Wild  then 
intimating  his  fear  lest  Fierce  should  impeach  Sly, 
advised  him  to  be  beforehand,  to  surrender  himseli 
to  a  justice  of  peace  and  offer  himself  as  an  evidence. 
Sly  approved  Mr.  Wild's  opinion,  went  directly  to  a 
magistrate,  and  was  by  him  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house, with  a  promise  of  being  admitted  evidence 
against  his  companion. 

Fierce  was  in  a  few  days  brought  to  his  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  where,  to  his  great  confusion,  his 
old  friend  Sly  appeared  against  him,  as  did  Miss 
Straddle.  His  only  hopes  were  now  in  the  assist- 
ances which  our  hero  had  promised  him.  These 
unhappily  failed  him  :  so  that,  the  evidence  being 
plain  against  him,  and  he  making  no  defence,  the 
j  ury  convicted  him,  the  court  condemned  him,  and 
Mr.  Ketch  executed  him. 

With  such  infinite  address  did  this  truly  great 
man  know  how  to  play  with  the  passions  of  men,  to 
set  them  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  to  work  his 
own  purposes  out  of  those  jealousies  and  apprehen- 
sions which  he  was  wonderfully  ready  at  creating 
by  means  of  those  great  arts  which  the  vulgar  call 
treachery,  dissembling,  promising,  lying,  falsehood, 
&c.,  but  which  are  by  great  men  summed  up  in  the 
collective  name  of  policy,  or  politics,  or  rather  pol- 
litrics ;  an  art  of  which,  as  it  is  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  human  nature,  perhaps  our  great  man  was 
the  most  eminent  master. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  hats. 

WILD  had  now  got  together  a  very  considerable 
gang,  composed  of  undone  gamesters,  ruined  bai- 
liffs, broken  tradesmen,  idle  apprentices,  attorneys' 
clerks,  and  loose  and  disorderly  youth,  who,  being 
born  to  no  fortune,  nor  bred  to  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession, were  willing  to  live  luxuriously  without 
labour.  As  these  persons  wore  different  principles, 
i.  e.  hats,  frequent  dissensions  grew  among  them. 
There  were  particularly  two  parties,  viz.,  those  who 
wore  hats  fiercely  cocked,  and  those  who  preferred 
;he  nab  or  trencher  hat,  with  the  brim  flapping  over 
cheir  eyes.  The  former  were  called  cavaliers  and 
'ory  rory  ranter  boys,  &c. ;  the  latter  went  by  the 
Several  names  of  wags,  roundheads,  shakebags, 
pldnolls,  and  several  others.  Between  these  con- 
inual  jars  arose,  insomuch  that  they  grew  in  time 
o  think  there  was  something  essential  in  their  dif- 
"erences,  and  that  their  interests  were  incompatible 
vith  each  other,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  difference  lay 
inly  in  the  fashion  of  their  hats.  Wild,  therefore, 
laving  assembled  them  all  at  an  alehouse  on  the 
light  after  Fierce's  execution,  and  perceiving  evident 
narks  of  their  misunderstanding,  from  their  beha- 


viour to  each  other,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
gentle,  but  forcible  manner  :* — "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  men  embarked  in  so  great  and  glo- 
rious an  undertaking,  as  that  of  robbing  the  public, 
so  foolishly    and   weakly    dissenting  among   them- 
j  selves.     Do  you  think  the  first  inventors  of  hats,  or 
I  at  least  of  the  distinctions  between  them,  really  con- 
ceived that  one  form  of  hats  should  inspire  a  man 
with  divinity,  another  with  law,  another  with  learn- 
ing, or  another  with  bravery  1    No,  they  meant  no 
more  by  these    outward  signs  than  to   impose  on 
the  vulgar,  and,  instead  of  putting  great  men  to  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  or  maintaining  the  substance, 
to  make  it  sufficient  that  they  condescend  to  wear 
the  type  or  shadow  of  it.     You  do  wisely,  therefore, 
when  in  a  crowd,  to  amuse  the  mob  by  quarrels  on 
such  accounts,   that  while  they  are  listening  to  your 
jargon  you  may  with  the  greater  ease  and  safety 
pick  their  pockets  :  but  surely  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
privately  to  keep   up  such  a  ridiculous  contention 
among  yourselves,  must  argue  the  highest  folly  and 
absurdity.  When  you  know  you  are  all  prigs,  what 
difference  can  a  broad  or  a  narrow  brim  create  I     Is 
a  prig  less  a  prig  in  one  hat  than  in  another  1     If 
the  public  should  be  weak  enough  to  interest  them- 
selves in  your  quarrels,  and  to  prefer  one  pack  to 
the  other,  while  both  are  aiming  at  their  purses,  it 
is  your  business  to  laugh  at,  not  imitate  their  folly. 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  gentlemen  to 
quarrel  about  hats,  when  there  is  not  one   among 
you  whose  hat   is  worth  a  farthing  1     What  is  the 
use  of  a  hat  farther  than  to  keep  the  head  warm,  or 
to  hide  a  bald  crown  from  the  public  1     It  is  the 
mark  of  a  gentleman  to  move  his  hat  on  every  oc- 
casion ;  and  in  courts  and  noble  assemblies  no  man 
ever  wears  one.     Let  me  hear  no  more  therefore  of 
this  childish  disagreement,  but  all  toss  up  your  hats 
together  with  one  accord,  and  consider  that  hat  as 
the  best,  which  will  contain  the  largest  booty."    He 
thus  ended  his  speech,   which  was  followed  by  a 
murmuring  applause,   and  immediately  all    present 
tossed  their  hats  together    as  he   had  commanded 
them. 


CHAPTER  Y1I. 
Showing  the  consequence  which  attended  Heartfree's  adven- 
tures with  WiM :  all  natural  and  common  enough  to  little 
wretches  who  deal  with  great  men ;  together  with  some  pre- 
cedents of  letter*,  being  the  different  methods  of  answering 
a  dun. 

LET  us  now  return  to  Heartfree,  to  whom  the  count's 
note,  which  he  had  paid  away,  was  returned,  with 
an  account  that  the  drawer  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  that,  on  inquiring  after  him,  they  had  heard  he 

•  There  is  something  very  mysterious  in  this  speech,  which 

robably  that  chapter  written   by  Aristotle  on   this  subject, 

'•hich  is  mentioned  by  a  French  author,  might  have  given 

ome  light  into :  but  that  is  unhappily  among  the  lost  » orks 

f  that  philosopher.     It  is  remarkable  that  guierus,  which  is 

atin  for  a  hat,  signifies  likewise  a  dog-fish,    as   the  Greek 

ord  x-ujiri  doth  the  skin  of  that  animal ;  of  which  I  suppose 

le  hats  or  helmets  of  the  ancients  were  composed,  as  ours  at 

resent  are  of  the  beaver  or  rabbit.     Sophocles,  in  the  latter 

nd  ot  his  Ajax,  alludes  to  a  method  of  cheating  in  hats,  and 

le  scholiast  on  the  place  tells  us  of  one  Cri'phontes,  who  was 

master  of  the  art.     It  is  observable  likewise  that  Achilles. 

i  the  first  11  ad  of  Homer,  tells  Agamemnon,  in  anger,  that 

e  h.id  dog's  eyes.     Now,  as  the  eyes  of  a  dog  are  handsomer 

lan  those  of  almost  any  other  animal,  this  could  be  no  term 

f  reproach.     He  must  therefore  mean  that  he  had  a  hat  on, 

which,  perhaps,  from  the  creature  it  was   made  of,   or  from 

some  other  reason,  might  have  been  a  mark  of  infamy.    ThU 

superstitious  opinion  may  account  for  that  custom,  which  hath 

descended  through  all  nations,  of  showing  respect  by  pulling 

off  this  covering,    and  that  no  man  is  esteemed  fit  to  converse 

with  his  superiors  with  it  on.     I  shall  conclude  this  learned 

note  with  remarking  that  the  term  old  hat  is  at  present  used 

by  the  vulgar  in  no  very  honourable  sense. 
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was  run  away,  and  consequently  the  money  was 
now  demanded  of  the  endorser.  The  apprehension 
of  such  a  loss  would  have  affected  any  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  much  more  one  whose  unavoidable  ruin 
it  must  prove.  He  expressed  so  much  concern  and 
confusion  on  this  occasion,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
note  was  frightened,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  securing  what  he  could.  So  that  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  Mr.  Snap  was  commissioned 
to  pay  Heartfree  a  visit,  which  he  did  with  his  usual 
formality,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Heartfree  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  husband  than  she  raved  like 
one  distracted ;  but  after  she  had  vented  the  first 
agonies  of  her  passion  in  tears  and  lamentations 
she  applied  herself  to  all  possible  means  to  procure 
her  husband's  liberty.  She  hastened  to  beg  her 
neighbours  to  secure  bail  for  him.  But,  as  the  news 
had  arrived  at  their  houses  before  her,  she  found  none 
of  them  at  home,  except  an  honest  quaker,  whose 
servants  durst  not  tell  a  lie.  However,  she  suc- 
ceeded no  better  with  him,  for  unluckily  he  had 
made  an  affirmation  the  day  before  that  he  would 
never  be  bail  for  any  man.  After  many  fruitless 
efforts  of  this  kind  she  repaired  to  her  husband,  to 
comfort  him  at  least  with  her  presence.  She  found 
him  sealing  the  last  of  several  letters,  which  he  was 
despatching  to  his  friends  and  creditors.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  her  a  sudden  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes, 
which,  however,  had  a  very  short  duration ;  for 
despair  soon  closed  them  again ;  nor  could  he  help 
bursting  into  some  passionate  expressions  of  concern 
for  her  and  his  little  family,  which  she,  on  her  part, 
did  her  utmost  to  lessen,  by  endeavouring  to  miti- 
gate the  loss,  and  to  raise  in  him  hopes  from  the 
count,  who  might,  she  said,  be  possibly  only  gone 
into  the  country.  She  comforted  him  likewise  with 
the  expectation  of  favour  from  his  acquaintance, 
especially  from  those  whom  he  had  in  a  particular 
manner  obliged  and  served.  Lastly,  she  conjured 
him,  by  all  the  value  and  esteem  he  professed  for 
her,  not  to  endanger  his  health,  on  which  alone  de- 
pended her  happiness,  by  too  great  an  indulgence 
of  grief;  assuring  him  that  no  state  of  life  could 
appear  unhappy  to  her  with  him,  unless  his  own 
sorrow  or  discontent  made  it  so. 

In  this  manner  did  this  weak  poor-spirited  woman 
attempt  to  relieve  her  husband's  pains,  which  it 
would  have  rather  become  her  to  aggravate,  by  not 
only  painting  out  his  misery  in  the  liveliest  colours 
imaginable,  but  by  upbraiding  him  with  that  folly 
and  confidence  which  had  occasioned  it,  and  by  la- 
menting her  own  hard  fate  in  being  obliged  to-  share 
his  sufferings. 

Heartfree  returned  this  goodness  (as  it  is  called) 
of  his  wife  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  they 
passed  an  hour  in  a  scene  of  tenderness  too  low  and 
contemptible  to  be  recounted  to  our  great  readers. 
We  shall  therefore  omit  all  such  relations,  as  they 
tend  only  to  make  human  nature  low  and  ridiculous. 

Those  messengers  who  had  obtained  any  answers 
to  his  letters  now  returned.  We  shall  here  copy  a 
few  of  them,  as  they  may  serve  for  precedents  to 
others  who  have  an  occasion,  which  happens  com- 
monly enough  in  genteel  life,  to  answer  the  imper- 
tinence of  a  dun. 

LETTER  I. 

MB.  HKARTTREE, — My  lord  commands  me  to  tell  you  he  is  very 
much  surprised  at  your  assurance  in  asking  for  money  which 
you  know  hath  been  so  little  while  due ;  however,  as  he  intends 
to  deal  no  longer  at  your  s-hop,  he  hath  ordered  me  to  pay  you 
as  soon  as  I  shall  have  cash  in  hand,  which,  considering  many 
disbursements  for  bills  long  due,  &c  ,  can't  possibly  promise 
any  time,  &c.,  at  present.  And  am  your  humble  servant, 

UoOEB,    MOBECBAFT. 


LETTER  IT. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  money,  as  you  truly  say,  hath  been  three 
years  due,  but  upon  my  soul  I  am  at  present  incapable  of  pay- 
ing a  farthing;  but,  as  I  doubt  not,  very  shortly  not  only  to 
content  that  small  bill,  but  likewise  to  lay  out  very  consider- 
able further  sums  at  your  house,  hope  you  will  meet  with  no 
inconvenience  by  this  short  delay  in,  dear  sir,  your  most  sin- 
cere humble  servant,  CHA.  COURTLY. 
LETTER  III. 

MR.  HEARTFHEE, — I  beg  you  would  not  acquaint  my  hus- 
band of  the  trifling  debt  between  us  ;  for,  as  I  know  you  to  be 
a  very  good-natured  man,  I  will  trust  you  with  a  secret ;  he 
gave  me  the  money  long  since  to  discharge  it,  which  I  had  the 
ill  luck  to  lose  at  play.  You  may  be  assured  I  will  satisfy  you 
the  first  opportunity,  and  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

OATH.  RUBBERS. 

Please  to  present  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Heaitfrce. 

LETTER    IV. 

MR.  THOMAS  HEARTFREE,  SIR, — Yours  received;  but  as  to 
sum  mentioned  therein,  doth  not  suit  at  present.  Your  humble 
servant,  PETER  POUNCE. 

LETTER   V. 

SIR, — I  am  sincerely  sorry  it  is  not  at  present  possible  for  mo 
to  comply  with  your  request,  especially  after  so  many  obliga- 
tions received  on  my  side,  of  which  I  shall  always  entertain  the 
most  grateful  memory.  I  am  very  greatly  concerned  at  your 
misfortunes,  and  would  have  waited  upon  you  iu  person,  but 
am  not  at  present  very  well,  and  besides,  am  obliged  to  go 
this  evening  to  Vauxhall.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  hum- 
ble servant,  CHAS.  EASY. 

P.S.— I  hope  good  Mrs.  Heartfree  and  the  dear  little  oneg 
are  well. 

There  were  more  letters  to  much  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  we  proposed  giving  our  reader  a  taste  only. 
Of  all  these,  the  last  was  infinitely  the  most  grating 
to  poor  Heartfree,  as  it  came  from  one  to  whom, 
when  in  distress,  he  had  himself  lent  a  considerable 
sum,  and  of  whose  present  flourishing  circumstances 
he  was  well  assured. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  our  hero  carries  ORE ATK  ESS  to  an  immoderate  height. 
LET  us  remove,   therefore,  as  fast  as  we  can,  this 
detestable  picture  of  ingratitude,  and  present   the  || 
much  more  agreeable  portrait  of  that  assurance  to  1 
which  the  French  very  properly  annex  the  epithet 
of  good.     Heartfree  had   scarce   done    reading  his  J 
letters  when  our  hero  appeared  before  his  eyes ;  not   ' 
with  that  aspect  with  which  a  pitiful  parson  meets 
his  patron  after  having  opposed  him  at  an  election,  j 
or  which  a  doctor  wears  when  sneaking  away, from 
a  door  where  he  is  informed  of  his  patient's  death  ; 
not  with  that  downcast  countenance  which  betrays 
the  man  who,  after  a  strong  conflict  between  virtue  1 
and  vice,  hath  surrendered  his  mind  to  the  latter,  I 
and  is  discovered  in  his  first  treachery  ;   but  with 
that  noble,  bold,   great  confidence  with    which   a  & 
prime  minister  assures  his  dependent  that  the  place  | 
he  promised  him  was  disposed  of  before.     And  such  i 
concern  and  uneasiness  as  he  expresses  in  his  looks    ' 
on  those  occasions    did    Wild    testify   on   the  first 
meeting  of  his  friend.     And  as  the  said  prime  mi- 
nister chides  you  for  neglect  of  your  interest  in  not   I 
having  asked  in  time,  so  did  our  hero  attack  Heart- 
free  for  his  giving  credit  to  the  count ;  and,  without 
suffering  him  to  make  any  answer,  proceeded  in  a 
torrent  of  words   to   overwhelm   him   with    abuse, 
which,  however  friendly  its  intention  might  be,  wat 
scarce  to  be  outdone  by  an  enemy.     By  these  means 
Heartfree,  who  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  vented 
some  little  concern  for  that  recommendation  which 
Wild  had  given  him  to  the  count,  was  totally  prevented 
from  any  such  endeavour ;  and,  like   an   invading 
prince,  when  attacked  in  his  own  dominions,  forced 
to  recall    his   whole  strength  to  defend   himself  at 
home.     This  indeed  he  did  so  well,  by  insisting  on 
the  figure  and  outward  appearance  of  the  count  and 
his  equipage,  that  Wild  at  length  grew  a  little  more 
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gentle,  and  with  a  sigh  said,  •'  I  confess  I  hare  the 
least  reason  of  all  mankind  to  censure  another  for  au 
imprudence  of  this  nature,  as  I  am  myself  the  most 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  indeed  have  been  so 
by  "this  count,  who,  if  he  be  insolvent,  hath  cheated 
me  of  five  hundred  pounds.  But,  for  my  own  part," 
said  he,  "  I  will  not  yet  despair,  nor  would  I  have 
you.  Many  men  have  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
tire or  abscond  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  have 
paid  their  debts,  or  at  least  handsomely  compounded 
them.  This  I  am  certain  of,  should  a  composition 
take  place,  which  is  the  worst  I  think  that  can  be 
apprehended,  I  shall  be  the  only  loser ;  for  I  shall 
think  myself  obliged  in  honour  to  repair  your  loss, 
even  though  you  must  confess  it  was  principally 
owing  to  your  own  folly.  Z — ds  I  had  I  imagined 
it  necessary,  I  would  have  cautioned  you,  but  I 
thought  the  part  of  the  town  where  he  lived  sufficient 

caution  not  to  trust  him.     And  such  a  sum'. 

The  devil  must  have  been  in  you  certainly!" 

This  was  a  degree  of  impudence  beyond  poor 
Mrs.  Heartfree's  imagination.  Though  she  had 
before  vented  the  most  violent  execrations  on  Wild, 
she  was  now  thoroughly  satisfied  of  his  innocence, 
and  begged  him  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  what  he 
perceived  so  deeply  affected  her  husband.  She 
said  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  credit, 
and  surely  he  was  sufficiently  justified  in  giving  it  to 
such  a  person  as  the  count  appeared  to  be.  Besides, 
she  said,  reflections  on  what  was  past  and  irretriev- 
able would  be  of  little  service ;  that  their  present 
business  was  to  consider  how  to  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  which  threatened,  and  first  to  endea- 
Tour  to  procure  her  husband  his  liberty.  "  Why  doth 
he  not  procure  baiU"  said  Wild.  "Alas!  sir,"  said 
she.  "  we  have  applied  to  many  of  our  acquaintance 
in  vain  ;  we  have  met  with  excuses  even  where  we 
could  least  expect  them."  "  Not  bail !"  answered 
Wild,  in  a  passion ;  "  he  shall  have  bail,  if  there  is 
any  in  the  world.  It  is  now  very  late,  but  trust  me 
to  procure  him  bail  to-morrow  morning." 

Mrs.  Heartfree  received  these  professions  with 
tears,  and  told  Wild  he  was  a  friend  indeed.  She 
then  proposed  to  stay  that  evening  with  her  hus- 
band, but  he  would  not  permit  her  on  account  of 
his  little  family,  whom  he  would  not  agree  to  trust  to 
the  care  of  servants  in  this  time  of  confusion. 

A  hackney-coach  was  then  sent  for,  but  without 
success  ;  for  these,  like  hackney-friends,  always  offer 
themselves  in  the  sunshine,  but  are  never  to  be 
found  when  you  want  them.  And  as  for  a  chair, 
Mr.  Snap  lived  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  chair- 
men very  little  frequent.  The  good  woman  was 
therefore  obliged  to  walk  home,  whither  the  gallant 
Wild  offered  to  attend  her  as  a  protector.  This 
favour  was  thankfully  accepted,  and,  the  husband 
and  wife  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  each  other, 
the  former  was  locked  in  and  the  latter  locked  out 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snap  himself. 

As  this  visit  of  Mr.  Wild's  to  Heartfree  may  seem 
one  of  those  passages  in  history  which  writers,  Draw- 
cansir-like,  introduce  only  because  they  dare  ;  indeed, 
as  it  may  seem  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  hero,  and  may  tend  to  blemish  his  cha- 
racter with  an  imputation'of  that  kind  of  friendship 
which  savours  too  much  of  weakness  and  impru- 
dence, it  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  this  visit, 
especially  to  our  more  sagacious  readers,  whose  sa- 
tisfaction we  shall  always  consult  in  the  most  espe- 
cial manner.  They  are  to  know  then  that  at  the 
first  interview  with  Mrs.  Heartfree  Mr.  Wild  had 
conceived  that  passion,  or  affection,  or  friendship,  or 
desire,  for  that  handsome  creature,  which  the  gentle- 
men of  this  our  age  agreed  to  call  LOVE,  and  which 


is  indeed  no  other  than  that  kind  of  affection  which, 
after  the  exercise  of  the  dominical  day  is  over,  a 
lusty  divine  is  apt  to  conceive  for  the  well-dressed 
sirloin  or  handsome  buttock  which  the  well-edified 
squire  in  gratitude  sets  before  him,  and  which,  so 
violent  is  his  love,  he  devours  in  imagination  the 
moment  he  sees  it.  Not  less  ardent  was  the  hungry 
passion  of  our  hero,  who,  from  the  moment  he  had 
cast  his  eyes  on  that  charming  dish,  had  cast  about 
in  his  mind  by  what  method  he  might  come  at  it. 
This,  as  he  perceived,  might  most  easily  be  effected 
after  the  ruin  of  Heartfree,  which,  for  other  consi- 
derations, he  had  intended.  So  he  postponed  all 
endeavours  for  this  purpose  till  he  had  first  effected 
what,  by  order  of  time,  was  regularly  to  precede 
this  latter  design ;  with  such  regularity  did  this  our 
hero  conduct  all  his  schemes,  and  so  truly  superior 
was  he  to  all  the  efforts  of  passion,  which  so  often 
disconcert  and  disappoint  the  noblest  views  of  others. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

More  OBEATSESS  in  Wild.    A  low  scene  between  Mrs.  Heart- 
free  and  her  children,  and  a  scheme  of  our  hero  worthy  the 

highest  admiration,  and  even  astonishment. 
WHEN  first  Wild  conducted  his  flame  (or  rather  his 
dish,  to  continue  our  metaphor)  from  the  proprietor, 
he  had  projected  a  design  of  conveying  her  to  one 
of  those  eating-houses  in  Covent-garden,  where 
female  flesh  is  deliciously  dressed  and  served  up  to 
the  greedy  appetites  of  voung  gentlemen ;  but,  fear- 
ing lest  she  should  not  come  readily  enough  into  his 
wishes,  and  that,  by  too  eager  and  hasty  a  pursuit, 
he  should  frustrate  his  future  expectations,  and 
luckily  at  the  same  time  a  noble  hint  suggesting 
itself  to  him  by  which  he  might  almost  inevitably 
secure  his  pleasure,  together  with  his  profit,  he  con- 
tented  himself  with  waiting  on  Mrs.  Heartfree 
home,  and,  after  many  protestations  of  friendship 
and  service  to  her  husband,  took  his  leave,  and  pro- 
mised to  visit  her  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  con- 
duct her  hack  to  Mr.  Snap's. 

Wild  now  retired  to  a  night-cellar,  where  he  found 
several  of  his  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  revelling  ;  nor  did 
the  least  compassion  for  Heartfree's  misfortunes  dis- 
turb the  pleasure  of  his  cups.  So  truly  great  was 
his  soul,  that  it  was  absolutely  composed,  save  that 
an  apprehension  of  Miss  Tishy's  making  some  dis- 
covery (as  she  was  then  in  no  good  temper  towards 
him)  a  little  ruffled  and  disquieted  the  perfect  sere- 
nity he  wouid  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  As  he  had, 
therefore,  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  that  evening, 
he  wrote  her  a  letter  full  of  ten  thousand  protesta- 
tions of  honourable  love,  and  (which  he  more  de- 
pended on)  containing  as  many  promises,  in  order 
to  bring  the  young  lady  into  good  humour,  without 
acquainting  her  in  the  least  with  his  suspicion,  or 
giving  her  any  caution ;  for  it  was  his  constant 
maxim  never  to  put  it  into  any  one's  head  to  do  you  a 
mischief  by  acquainting  him  that  it  is  in  his  power. 
We  must  now  return  to  Mrs.  Heartfree,  who 
passed  a  sleepless  night  in  as  great  agonies  and 
horror  for  the  absence  of  her  husband  as  a  fine  well- 
bred  woman  would  feel  at  the  return  of  her*s  from 
a  long  voyage  or  journey.  In  the  morning  the  chil- 
dren being  brought  to  her,  the  eldest  asked  where 
dear  papa  was!  At  which  she  could  not  refrain 
from  bursting  into  tears.  The  child,  perceiving  it, 
said,  "  Don't  cry,  mamma  ;  I  am  sure  papa  would  not 
stay  abroad  if  he  could  help  it."  At  these  words  she 
caught  the  child  in  her  arms,  and,  throwing  herself 
into  the  chair  in  an  agony  of  passion,  cried  out, 
"  No,  my  child  ;  nor  shall  all  the  malice  of  hell  keep 
us  long  asunder." 
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These  are  circumstances  which  we  should  not,  for 
the  amusement  of  six  or  seven  readers  only,  have 
inserted,  had  they  not  served  to  show  that  there  are 
weaknesses  in  vulgar  life  to  which  great  minds  are 
so  entirely  strangers  that  they  have  not  even  an 
idea  of  them  ;  and,  secondly,  by  exposing  the  folly 
of  this  low  creature,  to  set  off  and  elevate  that  great- 
ness of  which  we  endeavour  to  draw  a  true  portrait 
in  this  history. 

Wild,  entering  the  room,  found  the  mother  with 
one  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  other  at  her  knee. 
After  paying  her  his  compliments,  he  desired  her  to 
dismiss  the  children  and  servant,  for  that  he  had 
something  of  the  greatest  moment  to  impart  to  her. 

She  immediately  complied  with  his  request,  and, 
the  door  being  shut,  asked  him  with  great  eagerness 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  intentions  of  procuring 
the  bail.  He  answered  he  had  not  endeavoured  at 
it  yet,  for  a  scheme  had  entered  into  his  head  by 
which  she  might  certainly  preserve  her  husband, 
herself,  and  her  family.  In  order  to  which  he  ad- 
vised her  instantly  to  remove  with  the  most  valuable 
jewels  she  had  to  Holland,  before  any  statute  of 
bankruptcy  issued  to  prevent  her ;  that  he  would 
himself  attend  her  thither  and  place  her  in  safety, 
and  then  return  to  deliver  her  husband,  who  would 
be  thus  easily  able  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  added 
that  he  was  that  instant  come  from  Snap's,  where 
he  had  communicated  the  scheme  to  Heartfree, 
who  had  greatly  approved  of  it,  and  desired  her  to 
put  it  in  execution  without  delay,  concluding  that  a 
moment  was  not  to  be  lost. 

The  mention  of  her  husband's  approbation  left  no 
doubt  in  this  poor  woman's  breast ;  she  only  desired 
a  moment's  time  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  order  to  take 
her  leave.  But  Wild  peremptorily  refused  ;  he  said 
by  every  moment's  delay  she  risked  the  ruin  of  her 
family ;  that  she  would  be  absent  only  a  few  days 
from  him,  for  that  the  moment  he  had  lodged  her 
safe  in  Holland  he  would  return,  procure  her  hus- 
band his  liberty,  and  bring  him  to  her.  I  have  been 
the  unfortunate,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  my  dear 
Tom's  calamity,  madam,  said  he,  and  I  will  perish 
with  him  or  see  him  outpf  it.  Mrs.  Heartfree  over- 
flowed with  acknowledgments  of  his  goodness,  but 
still  begged  for  the  shortest  interview  with  her  hus- 
band. Wild  declared  that  a  minute's  delay  might 
be  fatal  ;  and  added,  though  with  the  voice  of  sor- 
row rather  than  of  anger,  that  if  she  had  not  resolu- 
tion enough  to  execute  the  commands  he  brought 
her  from  her  husband,  his  ruin  would  lie  at  her 
door ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  must  give  up  any 
farther  meddling  in  his  affairs. 

She  then  proposed  to  take  her  children  with  her ; 
but  Wild  would  not  permit  it,  saying  they  would 
only  retard  their  flight,  and  that  it  would  be  pro- 
perer  for  her  husband  to  bring  them.  He  at  length 
absolutely  prevailed  on  this  poor  woman,  who  im- 
mediately packed  up  the  most  valuable  effects  she 
could  find,  and,  after  taking  a  tender  leave  of  her 
infants,  earnestly  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
a  very  faithful  servant.  Then  they  called  a  hackney- 
coach,  which  conveyed  them  to  an  inn,  where  they 
were  furnished  with  a  chariot  and  six,  in  which 
they  set  forward  for  Harwich. 

Wild  rode  with  an  exulting  heart,  secure,  as  he 
now  thought  himself,  of  the  possession  of  that  lovely 
woman,  together  with  a  rich  cargo.  In  short,  he 
enjoyed  in  his  mind  all  the  happiness  which  unbri- 
dled lust  and  rapacious  avarice  could  promise  him. 
As  to  the  poor  creature  who  was  to  satisfy  these  pas- 
sions, her  whole  soul  was  employed  in  reflecting  on 
the  condition  of  her  husband  and  children.  A  single 
word  scarce  escaped  her  lips,  though  many  a  tear 


gushed  from  her  brilliant  eyes,  which,  if  I  may  uso 
a  coarse  expression,  served  only  as  delicious  sauce  to 
heighten  the  appetite  of  Wild. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Sea-adventures  very  new  and  surprising. 
WHEN  they  arrived  at  Harwich  they  found  a  vessel, 
which  had  put  in  there,  just  ready  to  depart  for  Rot- 
terdam. So  they  went  immediately  on  board,  and 
sailed  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  they  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded out  of  sight  of  land  when  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent storm  arose  and  drove  them  to  the  south-west ; 
insomuch  that  the  captain  apprehended  it  impossible 
to  avoid  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  he  and  all  his  crew 
gave  themselves  for  lost.  Mrs.  Heartfree,  who  had 
no  other  apprehensions  from  death  but  those  of 
leaving  her  dear  husband  and  children,  fell  on  her 
knees  to  beseech  the  Almighty's  favour,  when  Wild, 
with  a  contempt  of  danger  truly  great,  took  a  resolu- 
tion as  worthy  to  be  admired  perhaps  as  any  recorded 
of  the  bravest  hero,  ancient  or  modern ;  a  resolution 
which  plainly  proved  him  to  have  these  two  quali- 
fications so  necessary  to  a  hero,  to  be  superior  to  all 
the  energies  of  fear  or  pity.  He  saw  the  tyrant  death 
ready  to  rescue  from  him  his  intended  prey,  which 
he  had  yet  devoured  only  in  imagination.  He 
therefore  swore  he  would  prevent  him,  and  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  poor  wretch,  who  was  in  the  ut- 
most agonies  of  despair,  first  with  solicitation,  and 
afterwards  with  force. 

Mrs.  Heartfree,  the  moment  she  understood  his 
meaning,  which,  in  her  present  temper  of  mind,  and 
in  the  opinion  she  held  of  him,  she  did  not  immedi- 
ately, rejected  him  with  all  the  repulses  which  indig- 
nation and  horror  could  animate ;  but  when  he 
attempted  violence  she  filled  the  cabin  with  her 
shrieks,  which  were  so  vehement  that  they  reached 
the  ears  of  the  captain,  the  storm  at  this  time  luckily 
abating.  This  man,  who  was  a  brute  rather  from 
his  education  and  the  element  he  inhabited  than 
from  nature,  ran  hastily  down  to  her  assistance,  and, 
finding  her  struggling  on  the  ground  with  our  hero, 
ie  presently  rescued  her  from  her  intended  ravisher, 
who  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  the  woman,  in  order 
:o  engage  with  her  lusty  champion,  who  spared 
neither  pains  nor  blows  in  the  assistance  of  his  fair 
jassenger. 

When  the  short  battle  was  over,  in  which  our  hero, 
lad  he  not  been  overpowered  with  numbers,  who 
came  down  on  their  captain's  side,  would  have  been 
ictorious,  the  captain  rapped  out  a  hearty  oath,  and 
asked  Wild,  if  he  had  no  more  Christianity  in  him  than 
,o  ravish  a  woman  in  a  storm  ?  To  which  the  other 
jreatly  and  sullenly  answered,  "  It  was  very  well ; 
>ut  d — n  him  if  he  had  not  satisfaction  the  mo- 
ment they  came  on  shore."  The  captain  with  great 

corn  replied,  "  Kiss, "  &c.,  and  then,  forcing 

Wild  out  of  the   cabin,  he,   at  Mrs.  Heartfree's  re- 
quest, locked  her  into  it,  and  returned  to  the  care 
f  his  ship. 

The  storm  was  now  entirely  ceased,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  usual  ruffling  of  the  sea  after  it, 
when  one  of  the  sailors  spied  a  sail  at  a  distmuv. 
vhich  the  captain  wisely  apprehended  might,  be  a 
>rivateer  (for  we  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France),  and  immediately  ordered  all  the  sail  pos- 
sible to  be  crowded  ;  but  this  caution  was  in  vain, 
or  the  little  wind  which  then  blew  was  directly  ad- 
verse, so  that  the  ship  bore  down  upon  them,  and 
soon  appeared  to  be  what  the  captain  had  feared,  a 
French  privateer.  He  was  in  no  condition  of  resist- 
ance, and  immediately  struck  on  her  firing  the  first 
gun.  The  captain  of  the  Frenchman,  with  several 
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of  his  hands,  came  on  board  the  English  vessel, 
which  they  rifled  of  everything  valuable,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  of  poor  Mrs.  Heartfree's  whole  cargo  ;  and 
then  taking  the  crew,  together  with  the  two  pas- 
sengers, aboard  his  own  ship,  he  determined,  as  the 
other  would  be  only  a  burthen  to  him,  to  sink  her, 
she  being  very  old  and  leaky,  and  not  worth  going 
back  with  to  Dunkirk.  He  preserved,  therefore, 
nothing  but  the  boat,  as  his  own  was  none  of  the 
best,  and  then,  pouring  a  broadside  into  her,  he  sent 
her  to  the  bottom. 

The  French  captain,  who  was  a  very  young  fellow, 
and  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  presently  enamoured  to 
no  small  degree  with  his  beautiful  captive  ;  and,  ima- 
gining Wild,  from  some  words  he  dropped,  to  be  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  the  ill  affection  towards 
him  which  appeared  in  her  looks,  he  asked  her  if 
she  understood  French.  She  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, for  indeed  she  did  perfectly  well.  He  then 
asked  her  how  long  she  and  that  gentleman  (point- 
ing to  Wild)  had  been  married.  She  answered,  with 
a  deep  sigh  and  many  tears,  that  she  was  married 
indeed,  but  not  to  that  villain,  who  was  the  sole 
cause  of  all  her  misfortunes.  The  appellation  raised 
a  curiosity  in  the  captain,  and  he  importuned  her  in 
so  pressing  but  gentle  a  manner  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  injuries  she  complained  of,  that  she  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  recount  to  him  the  whole  history 
of  her  afflictions.  This  so  moved  the  captain,  who 
had  too  little  notions  of  greatness,  and  so  incensed 
him  against  our  hero,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  him ; 
and,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  war,  he  immedi- 
ately ordered  out  his  shattered  boat,  and,  making 
Wild  a  present  of  half-a-dozen  biscuits  to  prolong 
his  misery,  he  put  him  therein,  and  then,  committing 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  proceeded  on  his  cruise. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  great  and  wonderful  behaviour  of  our  hero  in  the  boat. 
IT  is  probable  that  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  his  charming  captive,  or  rather  conqueror,  had 
no  little  share  in  promoting  this  extraordinary  act  of 
illegal  justice  ;  for  the  Frenchman  had  conceived  the 
same  sort  of  passion  or  hunger  which  Wild  him- 
self had  felt,  and  was  almost  as  much  resolved,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  satisfy  it.  We  will  leave 
him  however  at  present  in  the  pursuit  of  his  wishes, 
and  attend  our  hero  in  his  boat,  since  it  is  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress  that  true  greatness  appears 
most  wonderful.  For  that  a  prince  in  the  midst  of 
his  courtiers,  all  ready  to  compliment  him  with  his 
favourite  character  or  title,  and  indeed  with  every- 
thing else,  or  that  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  'of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  all  prepared  to  execute  his 
will,  how  ambitious,  wanton,  or  cruel  soever,  should, 
in  the  giddiness  of  their  pride,  elevate  themselves 
many  degrees  above  those  their  tools,  seems  not 
difficult  to  be  imagined,  or  indeed  accounted  for. 
But  that  a  man  in  chains,  in  prison,  nay,  in  the  vilest 
dungeon,  should,  with  persevering  pride  and  obsti- 
nate dignity,  discover  that  vast  superiority  in  Ms  own 
nature  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  to  a  vulgar  eye 
seem  much  happier  than  himself;  nay,  that  he 
should  discover  heaven  and  providence  (whose  pecu- 
liar care,  it  seems,  he  is)  at  that  very  time  at  work 
for  him  ;  this  is  among  the  arcana  of  greatness,  to 
be  perfectly  understood  only  by  an  adept  in  that 
science. 

What  could  be  imagined  more  miserable  than  the 
situation  of  our  hero  at  this  season,  floating  in  a 
little  boat  on  the  open  seas,  without  oar,  without 
sail,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  wave  to  overwhelm 
him  1  nay,  this  was  indeed  the  fair  side  of  his  for- 


tune, as  it  was  a  much  more  eligible  fate  than  that 
alternative  which  threatened  him  with  almost  una- 
voidable certainty,  viz.  starving  with  hunger,  the 
sure  consequence  of  a  continuance  of  the  calm. 

Our  hero,  finding  himself  in  this  condition,  began 
to    ejaculate   a   round    of  blasphemies,    which   the 
reader,  without  being  over-pious,  might  be  offended 
at  seeing  repeated.     He  then  accused  the  whole  fe- 
male sex,  and  the  passion  of  love  (as  he  called  it), 
particularly  that  which  he  bore  to  Mrs.  Heartfree, 
as  the  unhappy  occasion  of  his  present  sufferings. 
At  length,  finding  himself  descending  too  much  into 
the  language  of  meanness  and  complaint,  he  stopped 
short,  and  soon  after  broke  forth  as  follows :  "  D — n 
it,   a  man  can  die    but   once!   what   signifies   it? 
Every  man  must  die,  and  when  it  is  over  it  is  over. 
I  never  was  afraid  of  anything  yet,  nor  I  won't  be- 
gin now ;    no,  d — n  me,  won't  I.     What  signifies 
fear  1  I  shall  die  whether  I  am  afraid  or  no :   who's 
afraid  then,  d — n  me  V     At  which  words  he  looked 
extremely  fierce,  but,  recollecting  that  no  one  was 
present  to  see  him,  he  relaxed  a  little  the  terror  of 
his  countenance,  and,  pausing  a  while,  repeated  the 
word,  d — n  !  "  Suppose  I  should  be  d — ned  at  last," 
cries  he,  "  when  I  never  thought  a  syllable  of  the 
matter !  I  have  often  laughed  and  made  a  jest  about 
it,  and  yet  it  may  be  so,  for  anything  which  I  know 
to  the  contrary.     If  there  should  be  another  world 
it  will  go  hard  with  me,  that  is  certain.     I  shall 
never  escape  for  what  I  have   done  to  Heartfree. 
The  devil  must  have  me  for  that  undoubtedly.    The 
devil !  Pshaw !  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  be  frightened 
at  him  neither.    No,  no  ;  when  a  man's  dead  there's 
an  end  of  him.     I  wish  I  was  certainly  satisfied  of 
it  though  ;  for  there  are  some  men  of  learning,  as  I 
have  heard,  of  a  different  opinion.     It  is  but  a  bad 
chance,  methinks,   I  stand.     If   there  be  no  other 
world,  why  I  shall  be  in  no  worse  condition  than  a 
block  or  a  stone  :  but  if  there  should         d — n  me 
I  will  think  no  longer  about  it. — Let  a  pack  of  cow- 
ardly rascals  be  afraid  of  death,  I  dare  look  him  in 
the  face.     But  shall  I  stay  and  be  starved! — No,  I 
will  eat  up  the  biscuits  the  French  son  of  a  whore 
bestowed   on   me,  and   then  leap  into   the  sea  for 
drink,  since  the  unconscionable   dog  hath  not  al- 
lowed me  a  single  dram."     Having  thus  said,  he 
proceeded  immediately  to  put  his  purpose  in  execu- 
tion, and,  as  his  resolution  never  tailed  him,  he  had 
no  sooner  despatched  the  small  quantity  of  provision 
which  his  enemy  had  with  no  vast  liberality  pre- 
sented him,  than  he  cast  himself  headlong  into  the 
sea. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  strange  and  yet  natural  escape  of  our  hero. 
OUR  hero,  having  with  wonderful  resolution  thrown 
himself  iltto  the  sea,  as  we  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  was  miraculously  within  two 
minutes  after  replaced  in  his  boat ;  and  this  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  dolphin  or  a  seahorse,  or  any 
other  fish  or  animal,  who  are  always  as  ready  at 
hand  when  a  poet  or  historian  pleases  to  call  for 
them  to  carry  a  hero  through  the  sea,  as  any  chair- 
man at  a  coffee-house  door  near  St.  James's  to 
convey  a  beau  over  a  street,  and  preserve  his  white 
stockings.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  choose  to  have 
any  recourse  to  miracles,  from  the  strict  observance 
we  pay  to  that  rule  of  Horace, 

Aec  Devi  intersit,  nisi  dignus  rindice  nodta. 
The  meaning  of  which  is,  do  not  bring  in  a  super- 
natural agent  when  you  can  do  without  him ;  and 
indeed  we  are  much  deeper  read  in  natural  than 
supernatural  causes.     We  will  therefore  endeavour 
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to  account  for  this  extraordinary  event  from  the  for- 
mer of  these  ;  and  in  doing  this  it  will  he  necessary 
to  disclose  some  profound  secrets  to  our  reader,  ex- 
tremely well  worth  his  knowing,  and  which  may 
serve  him  to  account  for  many  occurrences  of  the 
phenomenous  kind  which  have  formerly  appeared 
in  this  our  hemisphere. 

Be  it  known  then  that  the  great  Alma  Mater, 
Nature,  is  of  all  other  females  the  most  ohstinate, 
and  tenacious  of  her  purpose.  So  true  is  that  ob- 
Bervatiou, 

Naturam  expellas  furca  licet,  usque  recurret. 
Which  I  need  not  render  in  English,  it  being  to  he 
found  in  a  hook  which  most  fine  gentlemen  are 
forced  to  read.  Whatever  Nature,  therefore,  pur- 
poses to  herself,  she  never  suffers  any  reason,  design, 
or  accident  to  frustrate.  Now,  though  it  may  seem 
to  a  shallow  ohserver  that  some  persons  were  de- 
signed by  Nature  for  no  use  or  purpose  whatever, 
yet  certain  it  is  that  no  man  is  born  into  the  world 
without  his  particular  allotment;  viz.  some  to  be 
kings,  some  statesmen,  some  ambassadors,  some 
bishops,  some  generals,  and  so  on.  Of  these  there 
be  two  kinds  ;  those  to  whom  Nature  is  so  generous 
to  give  some  endowment  qualifying  them  for  the 
parts  she  intends  them  afterwards  to  act  on  this 
stage,  and  those  whom  she  uses  as  instances  of  her 
unlimited  power,  and  for  whose  preferment  to  such 
and  such  stations  Solomon  himself  could  have  in- 
vented no  other  reason  than  that  Nature  designed 
them  so.  These  latter  some  great  philosophers 
have,  to  show  them  to  be  the  favourites  of  Nature, 
distinguished  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  NA- 
TURALS. Indeed,  the  true  reason  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  mankind  on  this  head  seems  to  be  this ; 
that,  as  Nature  chooses  to  execute  these  her  purposes 
by  certain  second  causes,  and  as  many  of  these 
second  causes  seem  so  totally  foreign  to  her  design, 
the  wit  of  man,  which,  like  his  eye,  sees  best  di- 
rectly forward,  and  very  little  and  imperfectly  what 
is  oblique,  is  not  able  to  discern  the  end  by  the 
means.  Thus,  how  a  handsome  wife  or  daughter 
should  contribute  to  execute  her  original  designa- 
tion of  a  general,  or  how  flattery  or  half  a  dozen 
houses  in  a  borough-town  should  denote  a  judge, 
or  a  bishop,  he  is  nof  capable  of  comprehending. 
And,  indeed,  we  ourselves,  wise  as  we  are,  are 
forced  to  reason  ab  effectu  ;  and  if  we  had  been  asked 
what  Nature  had  intended  such  men  for,  before  she 
herself  had  by  the  event  demonstrated  her  purpose, 
it  is  possible  we  might  sometimes  have  been  puzzled 
to  declare  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  first 
eight,  and  to  a  mind  uninspired,  a  man  of  vast  na- 
tural capacity  and  much  acquired  knowledge  may 
seem  by  Nature  designed  for  power  and  honour,  ra- 
ther than  one  remarkable  only  for  the  want  of  these, 
and  indeed  all  other  qualifications;  whereas  daily 
experience  convinces  us  of  the  contrary,  and  drives 
us  as  it  were  into  the  opinion  I  have  here  disclosed. 

Now,  Nature  having  originally  intended  our  great 
man  for  that  final  exaltation  which,  as  it  is  the  most 
proper  and  becoming  end  of  all  great  men,  it  were 
heartily  to  be  wished  they  might  all  arrive  at,  would 
by  no  means  be  diverted  from  her  purpose.  She 
therefore  no  sooner  spied  him  in  the  water  than 
she  softly  whispered  in  his  ear  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  his  boat,  which  call  he  immediately 
obeyed,  and,  being  a  good  swimmer,  and  it  being  a 
perfect  calm,  with  great  facility  accomplished  it. 

Thus  we  think  this  passage  in  our  history,  at  first 
so  greatly  surprising,  is  very  naturally  accounted 
for,  and  our  relation  rescued  from  the  Prodigious, 
which,  though  it  often  occurs  in  biography,  is  not  to 
be  encouraged  nor  much  commended  on  any  occa- 


sion, unless  when  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  history's  being  at  an  end.  Secondly,  we  hope 
our  hero  is  justified  from  that  imputation  of  want  of 
resolution  which  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  character. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  conclusion  of  the  boat  adventure,  and  the  end  of  the 
second  book. 

OUR  hero  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the 
night,  and  the  next  day,  in  a  condition  not  much  to 
be  envied  by  any  passion  of  the  human  mind, 
unless  by  ambition ;  which,  provided  it  can  only 
entertain  itself  with  the  rn^st  distant  music  of 
fame's  trumpet,  can  disdain  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
sensualist,  and  those  more  solemn,  though  quieter 
comforts,  which  a  good  conscience  suggests  to  a 
Christian  philosopher. 

He  spent  his  time  in  contemplation,  that  is  to  say, 
in  blaspheming,  cursing,  and  sometimes  singing  and 
whistling.  At  last,  when  cold  and  hunger  had  al- 
most subdued  his  native  fierceness,  it  being  a  good 
deal  past  midnight  and  extremely  dark,  lie  thought 
he  beheld  a  light  at  a  distance,  which  the  cloudiness 
of  the  sky  prevented  his  mistaking  for  a  star  :  this 
light,  however,  did  not  seem  to  approach  him,  at 
least  it  approached  by  such  imperceptible  degrees 
that  it  gave  him  very  little  comfort,  and  at  length 
totally  forsook  him.  He  then  renewed  his  contem- 
plation as  before,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  day 
began  to  break,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  delight, 
he  beheld  a  sail  at  a  very  little  distance,  and  which 
luckily  seemed  to  be  making  towards  him.  He 
was  likewise  soon  espied  by  those  in  the  vessel,  who 
wanted  no  signals  to  inform  them  of  h;s  distress, 
and,  as  it  was  almost  a  calm,  and  their  coi  cse  lay 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  him,  they  hoisted  out 
their  boat  and  fetched  him  aboard. 

The  captain  of  this  ship  was  a  Frenchn?  ri ;  she 
was  laden  with  deal  from  Norway,  and  had  been 
extremely  shattered  in  the  late  storm.  This  captain 
was  of  that  kind  of  men  who  are  actuated  by  gene- 
ral humanity,  and  whose  compassion  can  be  raised 
by  the  distress  of  a  fellow-creature,  though  of  a 
nation  whose  king  hath  quarrelled  with  the  monarch 
of  their  own.  He  therefore,  commiserating  the 
circumstances  of  Wild,  who  had  dressed  up  a  story 
proper  to  impose  upon  such  a  silly  fellow,  told  him 
that,  as  himself  well  knew,  he  must  be  a  prisoner 
on  his  arrival  in  France,  but  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  his  redemption  ;  for  which  our 
hero  greatly  thanked  him.  But,  as  they  were  mak- 
ing very  slow  sail  (for  they  had  lost  their  main-mast 
in  the  storm),  Wild  saw  a  little  vessel  at  a  distance, 
they  being  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  English 
shore,  which,  on  inquiry,  he  was  informed  was 
probably  an  English  fishing-boat.  And,  it  being 
then  perfectly  calm,  he  proposed  that,  if  they  would 
accommodate  him  with  a  pair  of  scullers,  he  could 
get  within  reach  of  the  boat,  at  least  near  enough 
to  make  signals  to  her ;  and  he  preferred  any  risk 
to  the  certain  fate  of  being  a  prisoner.  As  his 
courage  was  somewhat  restored  by  the  provisions 
(especially  brandy)  with  which  the  Frenchman  had 
supplied  him,  he  was  so  earnest  in  his  entreaties, 
that  the  captain,  after  many  persuasions,  at  length 
complied,  and  he  was  furnished  with  scullers,  and 
with  some  bread,  pork,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
Then,  taking  leave  of  his  preservers,  he  again  be- 
took himself  to  his  boat,  and  rowed  so  heartily  that 
he  soon  came  within  the  sight  of  the  fisherman,  who 
immediately  made  towards  him  and  took  him 
aboard. 

No  sooner  was  Wild  got  safe  on  board  the  fisher- 
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man  than  he  begged  him  to  make  the  utmost  speed 
iuto  Deal,  for  that  the  vessel  which  was  still  in 
sight  was  a  distressed  Frenchman,  bound  for  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  might  easily  be  made  a  prize  if  there 
was  any  ship  ready  to  go  in  pursuit  of  her.  So 
nobly  and  greatly  did  our  hero  neglect  all  obliga- 
tions conferred  on  him  by  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  that  he  would  have  contributed  all  he 
could  to  the  taking  his  benefactor,  to  whom  he 
owed  both  his  life  and  his  liberty. 

The  fisherman  took  his  advice,  and  soon  arrived 
at  Deal,  where  the  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  as 
much  concerned  as  Wild  was  that  there  was  not  a 
single  ship  prepared  to  go  on  the  expedition. 

Our  hero  now  saw  himself  once  more  safe  on 
terra  firma,  but  unluckily  at  some  distance  from 
that  city  where  men  of  ingenuity  can  most  easily 
supply  their  wants  without  the  assistance  of  money, 
or  rather  can  most  easily  procure  money  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants.  However,  as  his  talents 
were  superior  to  every  difficulty,  he  framed  so  dex- 
trous an  account  of  his  being  a  merchant,  having 
been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  enemy,  and  of  his 
great  eifects  in  London,  that  he  was  not  only  heartily 
regaled  by  the  fisherman  at  his  house,  but  made  so 
handsome  a  booty  by  way  of  borrowing,  a  method 
of  taking  which  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have 
his  approbation,  that  he  was  enabled  to  provide 
himself  with  a  place  in  the  stage-coach ;  which  (as 
God  permitted  it  to  perform  the  journey)  brought 
him  at  the  appointed  time  to  an  inn  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

And  now,  reader,  as  thou  canst  be  in  no  suspense 
for  the  fate  of  our  great  man,  since  we  have  re- 
turned him  safe  to  the  principal  scene  of  his  glory, 
we  will  a  little  look  back  on  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Heartfree,  whom  we  left  in  no  very  pleasant  situ- 
ation ;  but  of  this  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  book. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  I. 

The  low  and  pitiful  behaviour  of  Heartfree ;  and  the  foolish 
conduct  of  his  apprentice. 

His  misfortunes  did  not  entirely  prevent  Heartfree 
from  closing  his  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  he  slept 
several  hours  the  first  night  of  his  confinement. 
However,  he  perhaps  paid  too  severely  dear  both 
for  his  repose  and  for  a  sweet  dream  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  represented  his  little  family  in  one  of 
those  tender  scenes  which  had  frequently  passed  in 
the  days  of  his  happiness  and  prosperity,  when  the 
provision  they  were  making  for  the  future  fortunes 
of  their  children  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able topics  of  discourse  with  which  he  and  his  wife 
entertained  themselves.  The  pleasantness  of  this 
vision,  therefore,  served  only,  on  his  awaking,  to  set 
forth  his  present  misery  with  additional  horror,  and 
to  heighten  the  dreadful  ideas  which  now  crowded 
on  his  mind. 

He  had  spent  a  considerable  time  after  his  first 
rising  from  the  bed  on  which  he  had,  without  un- 
dressing, thrown  himself,  and  now  began  to  wonder 
at  Mrs.  Heartfree's  long  absence ;  but  as  the  mind 
is  desirous  (and  perhaps  wisely  too)  to  comfort  it- 
self with  drawing  the  most  nattering  conclusions 
from  all  events,  so  he  hoped  the  longer  her  stay 
was  the  more  certain  was  his  deliverance.  At  length 
his  impatience  prevailed,  and  he  was  just  going  to 
despatch  a  messenger  to  his  own  house  when  his 
apprentice  came  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  on  his  in- 
quiry informed  him  that  his  wife  had  departed  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wild  many  hours  before,  and 
had  carried  all  his  most  valuable  effects  with  her ; 
adding  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  herself  posi- 


tively acquainted  him  she  had  her  husband's  express 
orders  for  so  doing,  and  that  she  was  gone  to  Hol- 
land. 

It  is  the  observation  of  many  wise  men,  who  have 
studied  the  anatomy  of  the  human  soul  with  more 
attention  than  our  young  physicians  generally  be- 
stow on  that  of  the  body,  that  great  and  violent 
surprise  hath  a  different  effect  from  that  which  is 
wrought  in  a  good  housewife  by  perceiving  any 
disorders  in  her  kitchen  ;  who,  on  such  occasions, 
commonly  spreads  the  disorder,  not  only  over  her 
whole  family,  but  over  the  whole  neighbourhood. — 
Xow,  these  great  calamities,  especially  when  sud- 
den, tend  to  stifle  and  deaden  all  the  faculties,  in- 
stead of  rousing  them  ;  and  accordingly  Herodotus 
tells  us  a  story  of  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia,  who,  on 
beholding  his  servants  and  courtiers  led  captive, 
wept  bitterly,  but,  when  he  saw  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  that  condition,  stood  stupid  and  motionless  ; 
so  stood  poor  Heartfree  on  this  relation  of  his  ap- 
prentice, nothing  moving  but  his  colour,  which  en- 
tirely forsook  his  countenance. 

The  apprentice,  who  had  not  in  the  least  doubted 
the  veracity  of  his  mistress,  perceiving  the  surprise 
which  too  visibly  appeared  in  his  master,  became 
speechless  likewise,  and  both  remained  silent  some 
minutes,  gazing  with  astonishment  and  horror  at 
each  other.  At  last  Heartfree  cried  out  in  an  agony, 
"My  wife  deserted  me  in  my  misfortunes!" 
"  Heaven  forbid,  sir  !"  answered  the  other.  "  And 
what  is  become  of  my  poor  children  1"  replied 
Heartfree.  "  They  are  at  home,  sir,"  said  the  ap- 
prentice. "  Heaven  be  praised !  She  hath  forsaken 
them  too  !"  cries  Heartfree  :  "fetch  them  hither  this 
instant.  Go,  my  dear  Jack,  bring  hither  my  little 
all  which  remains  now :  fly,  child,  if  thou  dost  not 
intend  likewise  to  forsake  me  in  my  afflictions."  The 
youth  answered  he  would  die  sooner  than  entertain 
such  a  thought,  and,  begging  his  master  to  be  com- 
forted, instantly  obeyed  his  orders. 

Heartfree,  the  moment  the  young  man  was  de- 
parted, threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  an  agony  of 
despair  ;  but,  recollecting  himself  after  he  had  vented 
the  first  sallies  of  his  passion,  he  began  to  question 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife  as  a  matter  impossible.  He 
ran  over  in  his  thoughts  the  uninterrupted  tender- 
ness which  she  had  always  shown  him,  and,  for  a 
minute,  blamed  the  rashness  of  his  belief  against 
her  ;  till  the  many  circumstances  of  her  having  left 
him  so  long,  and  neither  writ  nor  sent  to  him  since 
her  departure  with  all  his  effects  and  with  Wild, 
of  whom  he  was  not  before  without  suspicion,  and, 
lastly  and  chiefly,  her  false  pretence  to  his  com- 
mands, entirely  turned  the  scale,  and  convinced  him 
of  her  disloyalty. 

While  he  was  in  these  agitations  of  mind  the 
good  apprentice,  who  had  used  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, brought  his  children  to  him.  He  embraced 
them  with  the  most  passionate  fondness,  and  im- 
printed numberless  kisses  on  their  little  lips.  The 
little  girl  flew  to  him  with  almost  as  much  eagerness 
as  he  himself  expressed  at  her  sight,  and  cried  out, 
"  O  papa,  why  did  you  not  come  home  to  poor 
mamma  all  this  while  1  I  thought  you  would  not 
have  left  your  little  Nancy  so  long."  After  which 
he  asked  her  for  her  mother,  and  was  told  she  had 
kissed  them  both  in  the  morning,  and  cried  very 
much  for  his  absence.  All  which  brought  a  flood 
of  tears  into  the  ejes  of  this  weak,  silly  man,  who 
had  not  greatness  sufficient  to  conquer  these  low 
efforts  of  tenderness  and  humanity. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  the  maid-servant, 
who  acquainted  him  that  she  knew  no  more  than 
that  her  mistress  had  taken  leave  of  her  children  in, 
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the  morning  with  many  tears  and  kisses,  and  had 
recommended  them  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to 
her  care ;  she  said  she  had  promised  faithfully  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  would,  while  they  were  in- 
trusted to  her,  fulfil  her  promise.  For  which  pro- 
fession Heartfree  expressed  much  gratitude  to  her, 
and,  after  indulging  himself  with  some  little  fond- 
nesses which  we  shall  not  relate,  he  delivered  his 
children  into  the  good  woman's  hands,  and  dis- 
missed her. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  soliloquy  of  Heartfree's,  full  of  low  and  base  ideas,  without 
a  syllable  of  GREATNESS. 

BEING  now  alone,  he  sat  some  short  time  silent,  and 
then  burst  forth  into  the  following  soliloquy : — 

"  What  shall  I  dol  Shall  I  abandon  myself  to  a 
dispirited  despair,  or  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Al- 
mighty 1  Surely  both  are  unworthy  of  a  wise  man ; 
for  what  can  be  more  vain  than  weakly  to  lament 
my  fortune  if  irretrievable,  or,  if  hope  remains,  to 
offend  that  Being  who  can  most  strongly  support 
it  1  but  are  my  passions  then  voluntary  1  Am  I  so 
absolutely  their  master  that  I  can  resolve  with  my- 
self, so  far  only  will  I  grieve  1  Certainly  no.  Reason, 
however  we  natter  ourselves,  hath  not  such  despotic 
empire  in  our  minds  that  it  can,  with  imperial  voice, 
hush  all  our  sorrow  in  a  moment.  Where  then  is 
its  use  1  For  either  it  is  an  empty  sound,  and  we 
are  deceived  in  thinking  we  have  reason,  or  it  is 
given  us  to  some  end,  and  hath  a  part  assigned  it  by 
the  all-wise  Creator.  Why,  what  can  its  office  be 
other  than  justly  to  weigh  the  worth  of  all  things, 
and  to  direct  us  to  that  perfection  of  human  wisdom 
which  proportions  our  esteem  of  every  object  by  its 
real  merit,  and  prevents  us  from  over  or  undervalu- 
ing whatever  we  hope  for,  we  enjoy,  or  we  lose.  It 
doth  not  foolishly  say  to  us,  Be  not  glad,  or,  Be  not 
sorry,  which  would  be  as  vain  and  idle  as  to  bid  the 
purling  river  cease  to  run,  or  the  raging  wind  to 
blow.  It  prevents  us  only  from  exulting,  like  chil- 
dren, when  we  receive  a  toy,  or  from  lamenting  when 
we  are  deprived  of  it.  Suppose  then  I  have  lost  the 
enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  my  expectation  of  fu- 
ture pleasure  and  profit  is  for  ever  disappointed, 
what  relief  can  my  reason  afford  1  What,  unless  it 
can  show  me  I  had  fixed  my  affections  on  a  toy ; 
that  what  I  desired  was  not,  by  a  wise  man,  eagerly 
to  be  affected,  nor  its  loss  violently  deplored "?  for 
there  are  toys  adapted  to  all  ages,  from  the  rattle  to 
the  throne  ;  and  perhaps  the  value  of  all  is  equal  to 
their  several  possessors  ;  for  if  the  rattle  pleases  the 
ear  of  the  infant,  what  can  the  flattery  of  sycophants 
give  more  to  the  prince  !  The  latter  is  as  far  from 
examining  into  the  reality  and  source  of  his  plea- 
sure as  the  former ;  for  if  both  did,  they  must  both 
equally  despise  it.  And  surely,  if  we  consider 
them  seriously,  and  compare  them  together,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  conclude  all  those  pomps  and 
pleasures  of  which  men  are  so  fond,  and  which, 
through  so  much  danger  and  difficulty,  with  such 
violence  and  villany,  they  pursue,  to  be  as  worth- 
less trifles  as  any  exposed  to  sale  in  a  toy-shop.  I 
have  often  noted  my  little  girl  viewing  with  eager 
eyes,  a  jointed  bahy  ;  I  have  marked  the  pains  and 
solicitations  she  hath  used  till  I  have  been  prevailed 
on  to  indulge  her  with  it.  At  her  first  obtaining  it, 
what  joy  hath  sparkled  in  her  countenance!  with 
what  raptures  hath  she  taken  possession  !  but  how 
little  satisfaction  hath  she  found  in  it !  What  pains 
to  work  out  her  amusement  from  it !  Its  dress  must 
be  varied  ;  the  tinsel  ornaments  which  first  caught 
her  eyes  produce  no  longer  pleasure ;  she  endea- 
yours  to  make  it  stand  and  walk  in  vain,  and  is  con- 


strained herself  to  supply  it  with  conversation.  In 
a  day's  time  it  is  thrown  by  and  neglected,  and 
some  less  costly  toy  preferred  to  it.  How  like  the 
situation  of  this  child  is  that  of  every  man  !  What 
difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  his  desires',  what  in- 
anity in  the  possession  of  most,  and  satiety  in  those 
which  seem  more  real  and  substantial !  The  de- 
lights of  most  men  are  as  childish  and  as  superficial 
as  that  of  my  little  girl ;  a  feather  or  a  fiddle  are 
their  pursuits  and  their  pleasures  through  life,  even 
to  their  ripest  years,  if  such  men  may  be  said  to 
attain  any  ripeness  at  all.  But  let  us  survey  those 
whose  understandings  are  of  a  more  elevated  and 
refined  temper  ;  how  empty  do  they  soon  find  the 
world  of  enjoyments  worth  their  desire  or  attaining! 
How  soon  do  they  retreat  to  solitude  and  con- 
templation, to  gardening  and  planting,  and  such 
rural  amusements,  where  their  trees  and  they  en- 
joy the  air  and  the  sun  in  common,  and  both  vegetate 
with  very  little  difference  between  them.  But  sup- 
pose (which  neither  truth  nor  wisdom  will  allow) 
we  could  admit  something  more  valuable  and  sub- 
stantial in  these  blessings,  would  not  the  uncertainty 
of  their  possession  be  alone  sufficient  to  lower  their 
price  *?  How  mean  a  tenure  is  that  at  the  will  of  for- 
tune, which  chance,  fraud,  and  rapine  are  every  day 
so  likely  to  deprive  us  of,  and  often  the  more  likely 
by  how  much  the  greater  worth  our  possessions  are 
of!  Is  it  not  to  place  our  affections  on  a  bubble  in 
the  water,  or  on  a  picture  in  the  clouds  t  What 
madman  would  build  a  fine  house  or  frame  a  beau- 
tiful garden  on  land  in  which  he  held  so  uncertain 
an  interest  1  But  again,  was  all  this  less  undeniable, 
did  Fortune,  the  lady  of  our  manor,  lease  to  us  for 
our  lives,  of  how  little  consideration  must  even 
this  term  appear  !  For,  admitting  that  these  plea- 
sures were  not  liable  to  be  torn  from  us,  how 
certainly  must  we  be  torn  from  them !  Perhaps 
to-morrow — nay,  or  even  sooner ;  for  as  the  excellent 
poet  says — 

Where  is  to-morrow  (—In  the  other  world. 
To  thousands  this  is  true,  and  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none. 

But  if  I  have  no  further  hope  in  this  world,  can 
I  have  none  beyond  it  1  Surely  those  laborious  wri- 
ters, who  have  taken  such  infinite  pains  to  destroy 
or  weaken  all  the  proofs  of  futurity,  have  not  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  exclude  us  from  hope.  That  active 
principle  in  man  which  with  such  boldness  pushes 
us  on  through  every  labour  and  difficulty,  to  attain 
the  most  distant  and  most  improbable  event  in  this 
world,  will  not  surely  deny  us  a  little  flattering  pros- 
pect of  those  beautiful  mansions  which,  if  they  could 
be  thought  chimerical,  must  be  allowed  the  loveliest 
which  can  entertain  the  eye  of  man ;  and  to  which 
the  road,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  appears  to  have 
so  few  thorns  and  briars  in  it,  and  to  require  so  little 
labour  and  fatigue  from  those  who  shall  pass  through 
it,  that  its  ways  are  truly  said  to  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness,  and  all  its  paths  to  be  those  of  peace.  If  the 
proofs  of  Christianity  be  as  strong  as  I  imagine  them, 
surely  enough  may  be  deduced  from  that  ground 
only  to  comfort  and  support  the  most  miserable  man 
in  his  afflictions.  And  this  I  think  my  reason  tells 
me  that,  if  the  professors  and  propagators  of  infi- 
delity are  in  the  right,  the  losses  which  death  brings 
to  the  virtuous  are  not  worth  their  lamenting ;  but 
if  these  are,  as  certainly  they  seem,  in  the  wrong, 
the  blessings  it  procures  them  are  not  sufficiently 
to  be  coveted  and  rejoiced  at. 

"  On  my  own  account  then,  I  have  no  cause  for 
sorrow,  but  on  my  children's! — Why,  the  same 
Being  to  whose  goodness  and  power  I  intrust  my 
own  happiness  is  likewise  as  able  and  willing  to 
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procure  theirs.  Nor  matters  it  what  state  of  life 
is  allotted  for  them,  whether  it  be  their  fate  to  pro- 
cure bread  with  their  own  labour,  or  to  eat  it  at  the 
sweat  of  others.  Perhaps,  if  we  consider  the  case 
with  proper  attention,  or  resolve  it  with  due  sincerity, 
the  former  is  much  the  sweeter.  The  hind  may  be 
more  happy  than  the  lord,  for  his  desires  are  fewer, 
and  those  such  as  are  attended  with  more  hope  and 
less  fear.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  my  children's  happiness,  I  will  carefully 
avoid  educating  them  in  a  station  superior  to  their 
fortune,  and  for  the  event  trust  to  that  Being  in  whom 
whoever  rightly  confides  must  be  superior  to  all 
worldly  sorrows." 

In  this  low  manner  did  this  poor  wretch  proceed 
to  argue,  till  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  an  en- 
thusiasm which  by  degrees  soon  became  invulner- 
able to  every  human  attack  ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Snap 
acquainted  him  with  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  that 
he  must  carry  him  to  Newgate,  he  received  the  mes- 
sage as  Socrates  did  the  news  of  the  ship's  arrival, 
and  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  death. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wherein  our  hero  proceeds  in  the  road  to  OREATHESS. 
BUT  we  must  not  detain  our  reader  too  long  with 
these  low  characters.  He  is  doubtless  as  impatient 
as  the  audience  at  the  theatre  till  the  principal  figure 
returns  on  the  stage  ;  we  will  therefore  indulge  his 
inclination,  and  pursue  the  actions  of  the  Great 
Wild. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  stage-coach  in 
which  Mr.  Wild  travelled  from  Dover  a  certain 
young  gentleman  who  had  sold  an  estate  in  Kent, 
and  was  going  to  London  to  receive  the  money. 
There  was  likewise  a  handsome  young  woman  who 
had  left  her  parents  at  Canterbury,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  same  city,  in  order  (as  she  informed  her 
fellow-travellers)  to  make  her  fortune.  With  this 
girl  the  young  spark  was  so  much  enamoured  that 
he  publicly  acquainted  her  with  the  purpose  of  his 
journey,  and  offered  her  a  considerable  sum  in  hand 
and  a  settlement  if  she  would  consent  to  return 
with  him  into  the  country,  where  she  would  be  at 
a  safe  distance  from  her  relations.  Whether  she 
accepted  this  proposal  or  no  we  are  not  able  with 
any  tolerable  certainty  to  deliver:  but  Wild,  the 
moment  he  heard  of  his  money,  began  to  cast  about 
in  his  mind  by  what  means  he  might  become  master 
of  it.  He  entered  into  a  long  harangue  about  the 
methods  of  earning  money  safely  on  the  road,  and 
said,  "  He  had  at  that  time  two  bank-bills  of  a 
hundred  pounds  each  sewed  in  his  coat;  which, 
added  he,  is  so  safe  a  way,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible I  should  be  in  any  danger  of  being  robbed  by 
the  most  cunning  highwayman." 

The  young  gentleman,  who  was  no  descendant 
of  Solomon,  or,  if  he  was,  did  not,  any  more  than 
some  other  descendants  of  wise  men,  inherit  the  wis- 
dom of  his  ancestor,  greatly  approved  Wild's  inge- 
nuity, and,  thanking  him  for  his  information,  declared 
he  would  follow  his  example  when  he  returned  into 
the  country ;  by  which  means  he  proposed  to  save 
the  premium  commonly  taken  for  the  remittance. 
Wild  had  then  no  more  to  do  but  to  inform  himself 
rightly  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman's  journey, 
which  he  did  with  great  certainty  before  they  se- 
parated. 

At  his  arrival  in  town  he  fixed  on  two  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  most  resolute  of  his  gang  for  this  en- 
terprise ;  and,  accordingly,  having  summoned  the 
principal,  or  most  desperate,  as  he  imagined  him, 
of  these  two  (for  he  never  chose  to  communicate  in 


the  presence  of  more  than  one),  he  proposed  to  him 
the  robbing  and  murdering  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Marybone  (for  that  was  the  gentleman's 
name  to  whom  he  applied)  readily  agreed  to  the  rob- 
bery, but  he  hesitated  at  the  murder.  He  said,  as 
tc  robbery,  he  had,  on  much  weighing  and  consider- 
ing the  matter,  very  well  reconciled  his  conscience 
to  it ;  for,  though  that  noble  kind  of  robbery  which 
was  executed  on  the  highway  was,  from  the  cowardice 
of  mankind,  less  frequent,  yet  the  baser  and  meaner 
species,  sometimes  called  cheating,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  robbery  within  the 
law,  was  in  a  manner  universal.  He  did  not  there- 
fore pretend  to  the  reputation  of  being  so  much 
honester  than  other  people ;  but  could  by  no  means 
satisfy  himself  in  the  commission  of  murder,  which 
was  a  sin  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  and  so  imme- 
diately prosecuted  by  God's  judgment  that  it  never 
passed  undiscovered  or  unpunished. 

Wild,  with  the  utmost  disdain  in  his  countenance, 
answered  as  follows  :  "  Art  thou  he  whom  I  have 
selected  out  of  my  whole  gang  for  this  glorious  under- 
taking, and  dost  thou  cant  of  God's  revenge  against 
murder  ^  You  have,  it  seems,  reconciled  your  con- 
science (a  pretty  word)  to  robbery  from  its  being  so 
common.  Is  it  then  the  novelty  of  murder  which 
deters  you  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  guns,  and  pistols, 
and  swords,  and  knives,  are  the  only  instruments  of 
death  ?  Look  into  the  world  and  see  the  numbers 
whom  broken  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  bring  un- 
timely to  the  grave.  To  omit  those  glorious  heroes 
who,  to  their  immortal  honour,  have  massacred  whole 
nations,  what  think  you  of  private  persecution,  trea- 
chery, and  slander,  by  which  the  very  souls  of  men 
are  in  a  manner  torn  from  their  bodies  1  Is  it  not 
more  generous,  nay,  more  good-natured,  to  send  a 
man  to  his  rest,  than,  after  having  plundered  him  of 
all  he  hath,  or  from  malice  or  malevolence  deprived 
him  of  his  character,  to  punish  him  with  a  languish- 
ing death,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  languishing  life? 
Murder,  therefore,  is  not  so  uncommon  as  you 
weakly  conceive  it,  though,  as  you  said  of  robbery, 
that  more  noble  kind  which  lies  within  the  paw  of 
the  law  may  be  so.  But  this  is  the  most  innocent 
in  him  who  doth  it,  and  the  most  eligible  to  him 
who  is  to  suffer  it.  Believe  me,  lad,  the  tongue  of 
a  viper  is  less  hurtful  than  that  of  a  slanderer,  and 
the  gilded  scales  of  a  rattle-snake  less  dreadful  than 
the  purse  of  the  oppressor.  Let  me  therefore  hear 
no  more  of  your  scruples ;  but  consent  to  my  pro- 
posal without  further  hesitation,  unless,  like  a  wo- 
man, you  are  afraid  of  blooding  your  clothes,  or, 
like  a  fool,  are  terrified  with  the  apprehensions  of 
being  hanged  in  chains.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you 
had  better  be  an  honest  man  than  half  a  rogue.  Do 
not  think  of  continuing  in  my  gang  without  aban- 
doning yourself  absolutely  to  my  pleasure  ;  for  no 
man  shall  ever  receive  a  favour  at  my  hands  who 
sticks  at  any  thing,  or  is  guided  by  any  other  law 
than  that  of  my  will." 

Wild  thus  ended  his  speech,  which  had  not  the 
desired  effect  on  Marybone  :  he  agreed  to  the  rob- 
bery, but  would  not  undertake  the  murder,  as  Wild 
(who  feared  that,  by  Marybone's  demanding  to 
search  the  gentleman's  coat,  he  might  hazard  suspi- 
cion himself)  insisted.  Marybone  was  immediately 
entered  by  Wild  in  his  black-book,  and  was  pre- 
sently after  impeached  and  executed  as  a  fellow  on 
whom  his  leader  could  not  place  sufficient  depend- 
ence ;  thus  falling,  as  many  rogues  do,  a  sacrifice,  not 
to  his  roguery,  but  to  his  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Iu  which  a  young  hero,  of  wonderful  good  promise,  makes  hi? 
first  appearance,  with  many  other  GREAT  MATTERS. 

OUR  hero  next  applied  himself  to  another  of  his 
gang,  who  instantly  received  his  orders,  and,  instead 
of  hesitating  at  a  single  murder,  asked  if  he  should 
blow  out  the  brains  of  all  the  passengers,  coachman 
and  all.  But  "Wild,  whose  moderation  we  have  he- 
fore  noted,  would  not  permit  him  ;  and  therefore, 
having  given  him  an  exact  description  of  the  devoted 
person,  with  his  other  necessary  instructions,  he 
dismissed  him,  with  the  strictest  orders  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  doing  hurt  to  any  other  person. 

The  name  of  this  youth,  who  will  hereafter  make 
some  figure  in  this  history,  being  the  Achates  of  our 
^Ericas,  or  rather  the  Hffiphestion  of  our  Alexander, 
was  Fireblood.  He  had  every  qualification  to  make 
a  second-rate  GREAT  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
was  completely  equipped  for  the  tool  of  a  real  or 
first-rate  GREAT  man.  We  shall  therefore  (which 
is  the  properest  way  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
GREATNESS)  describe  him  negatively,  and  content 
ourselves  with  telling  our  reader  what  qualities  he 
had  not ;  in  which  number  were  humanity,  modesty, 
and  fear,  not  one  grain  of  any  of  which  was  mingled 
in  his  whole  composition. 

"VVe  will  now  leave  this  youth,  who  was  esteemed 
the  most  promising  of  the  whole  gang,  and  whom 
Wild  often  declared  to  he  one  of  the  prettiest  lads 
he  had  ever  seen,  of  which  opinion,  indeed,  were 
most  other  people  of  his  acquaintance  ;  we  will  how- 
ever leave  him  at  his  entrance  on  this  enterprise, 
and  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  our  hero,  whom  we 
shall  observe  taking  large  strides  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  human  glory. 

Wild,  immediately  at  his  return  to  town,  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Lsetitia  Snap ;  for  he  had  that 
weakness  of  suffering  himself  to  be  enslaved  by 
women,  so  naturally  incident  to  men  of  heroic  dis- 
position ;  to  say  the  truth,  it  might  more  properly  be 
called  a  slavery  to  his  own  appetite ;  for,  could  he 
have  satisfied  that,  he  had  not  cared  three  farthings 
what  had  become  of  the  little  tyrant  for  whom  he 
professed  so  violent  a  regard.  Here  he  was  inform- 
ed that  Mr.  Heartfree  had  been  conveyed  to  New- 
gate the  day  before,  the  writ  being  then  returnable. 
He  was  somewhat  concerned  at  this  news  ;  not  from 
any  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  Heartfree, 
whom  he  hated  with  such  inveteracy  that  one  would 
have  imagined  he  had  suffered  the  same  injuries 
from  him  which  he  had  done  towards  him.  His 
concern  therefore  had  another  motive ;  in  fact,  he 
was  uneasy  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Heartfree's  confine- 
ment, as  it  was  to  he  the  scene  of  his  future  glory, 
and  where  consequently  he  should  be  frequently 
obliged  to  see  a  face  which  hatred,  and  not  shame, 
made  him  detest  the  sight  of. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  several  methods  sug- 
gested themselves  to  him.  At  first  he  thought  of 
removing  him  out  of  the  way  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thod of  murder,  which  he  doubted  not  but  Fire- 
hlood  would  be  very  ready  to  execute  ;  for  that  youth 
had,  at  their  last  interview,  sworn,  D — n  his  eyes, 
he  thought  there  was  no  better  pastime  than  blowing 
a  man's  brains  out.  But,  besides  the  danger  of  this 
method,  it  did  not  look  horrible  nor  barbarous 
enough  for  the  last  mischief  which  he  should  do  to 
Heartfree.  Considering,  therefore,  a  little  farther 
with  himself,  he  at  length  came  to  a  resolution  to 
hang  him,  if  possible,  the  very  next  sessions. 

Now,  though  the  observation — how  apt  men  are  to 
hate  those  they  injure,  or  how  unforgiving  they  are  of 
the  injuries  they  do  themselves,  be  common  enough, 


yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  reason 
of  this  strange  phenomenon  as  at  first  it  appears. 
Know  therefore,  reader,  that  with  much  and  severe 
scrutiny  we  have  discovered  this  hatred  to  be  founded 
on  the  passion  of  fear,  and  to  arise  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  person  whom  we  have  ourselves 
greatly  injured  will  use  all  possible  endeavours  to 
revenge  and  retaliate  the  injuries  we  have  done  hirn. 
An  opinion  so  firmly  established  in  bad  and  great 
minds  (and  those  who  confer  injuries  on  others  have 
seldom  very  good  or  mean  ones)  that  no  benevo- 
lence, nor  even  beneficence,  on  the  injured  side,  can 
eradicate  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  refer  all  these 
acts  of  kindness  to  imposture  and  design  of  lulling 
their  suspicion,  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  striking 
a  surer  and  severer  blow  ;  and  thus,  while  the  good 
man  who  hath  received  it  hath  truly  forgotten  the 
injury,  the  evil  mind  which  did  it  hath  it  in  lively 
and  fresh  remembrance. 

As  we  scorn  to  keep  any  discoveries  secret  from 
our  readers,  Avhose  instruction,  as  well  as  diversion, 
we  have  greatly  considered  in  this  history,  we  have 
here  digressed  somewhat  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing short  lesson  to  those  who  are  simple  and  well 
inclined :  though  as  a  Christian  thou  art  obliged, 
and  we  advise  thee,  to  forgive  thy  enemy,  NEVER 

TRUST  THE  MAN  WHO  HATH  REASON  TO  SUSPECT  THAT 
YOU  KNOW  HE  HATH  INJURED  YOU. 


CHAPTER  V. 

More  and  more  GREATNESS,  unparalleled  in  history  or 
romance. 

IN  order  to  accomplish  this  great  and  noble  scheme, 
which  the  vast  genius  of  Wild  had  contrived,  the 
first  necessary  step  was  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
Heartfree.  But,  however  necessary  this  was,  it 
seemed  to  he  attended  with  such  insurmountable 
difficulties,  that  even  our  hero  for  some  time  de- 
spaired of  success.  He  was  greatly  superior  to  all 
mankind  in  the  steadiness  of  his  countenance,  but 
this  undertaking  seemed  to  require  more  of  that 
noble  quality  than  had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a 
mortal.  However,  at  last  he  resolved  to  attempt  it, 
and  from  his  success  I  think  we  may  fairly  assert 
that  what  was  said  by  the  Latin  poet  of  labour,  that 
it  conquers  all  things,  is  much  more  true  when  ap- 
plied to  impudence. 

When  he  had  formed  his  plan  he  went  to  New- 
gate, and  burst  resolutely  into  the  presence  of  Heart- 
free,  whom  he  eagerly  embraced  and  kissed  ;  and 
then,  first  arraigning  his  own  rashness,  and  after- 
wards lamenting  his  unfortunate  want  of  success, 
he  acquainted  him  with  the  particulars  of  what  had 
happened ;  concealing  only  that  single  incident  of 
his  attack  on  the  other's  wife,  and  his  motive  to  the 
undertaking,  which,  he  assured  Heartfree,  was  a 
desire  to  preserve  his  effects  from  a  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  frank  openness  of  this  declaration,  with  the 
composure  of  countenance  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered ;  his  seeming  only  ruffled  by  the  concern 
for  his  friend's  misfortune  ;  the  probability  of  truth 
attending  it,  joined  to  the  boldness  and  disinterested 
appearance  of  this  visit,  together  with  his  many  pro- 
fessions of  immediate  service  at  a  time  when  he 
could  not  have  the  least  visible  motive  from  self- 
love  ;  and  above  all,  his  offering  him  money,  the  last 
and  surest  token  of  friendship,  rushed  with  such 
united  force  on  the  well-disposed  hearf,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  of  this  simple  man,  that  they  in- 
stantly staggered  and  soon  subverted  all  the  d'eter- 
mination  he  had  before  made  in  prejudice  of  Wild, 
who,  perceiving  the  balance  to  be  turning  in  his 
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favour,  presently  threw  in  a  hundred  imprecations 
on  his  own  folly  and  ill-advised  forwardness  to  serve 
his  friend,  which  had  thus  unhappily  produced  his 
ruin  ;  he  added  as  many  curses  on  the  count,  whom 
he  vowed  to  pursue  with  revenge  all  over  Europe ; 
lastly,  he  cast  in  some  grains  of  comfort,  assuring 
Heartfree  that  his  wife  was  fallen  into  the  gentlest 
hands,  that  she  would  be  carried  no  farther  than 
Dunkirk,  whence  she  might  very  easily  be  redeemed. 
Heartfree,  to  whom  the  lightest  presumption  of 
his  wife's  fidelity  would  have  been  more  delicious 
than  the  absolute  restoration  of  all  his  jewels,  and 
who,  indeed,  had  with  the  utmost  difficulty  been 
brought  to  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her 
inconstancy,  immediately  abandoned  all  distrust  of 
both  her  and  his  friend,  whose  sincerity  (luckily  for 
"Wild's  purpose)  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the 
same  evidence.  He  then  embraced  our  hero,  who 
had  in  his  countenance  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
deepest  concern,  and  begged  him  to  be  comforted  ; 
saying  that  the  intentions,  rather  than  the  actions  of 
men,  conferred  obligations ;  that  as  to  the  event  of 
human  affairs,  it  was  governed  either  by  chance  or 
Borne  superior  agent ;  that  friendship  was  concerned 
only  in  the  direction  of  our  designs ;  and  suppose 
these  failed  of  success,  or  produced  an  event  never 
so  contrary  to  their  aim,  the  merit  of  a  good  inten- 
tion was  not  in  the  least  lessened,  but  was  rather 
entitled  to  compassion. 

Heartfree  however  was  soon  curious  enough  to 
inquire  how  Wild  had  escaped  the  captivity  which 
his  wife  then  suffered.  Here  likewise  he  recounted 
the  whole  truth,  omitting  only  the  motive  to  the 
French  captain's  cruelty,  for  which  he  assigned  a 
very  different  reason,  namely,  his  attempt  to  secure 
Heartfree's  jewels.  Wild  indeed  always  kept  as 
much  truth  as  was  possible  in  everything ;  and  this 
he  said  was  turning  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  upon 
themselves. 

Wild,  having  thus  with  admirable  and  truly  laud- 
able conduct  achieved  the  first  step,  began  to  dis- 
course on  the  badness  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
to  blame  the  severity  of  creditors,  who  seldom  or 
never  attended  to  any  unfortunate  circumstances, 
but  without  mercy  inflicted  confinement  on  the 
debtor,  whose  body  the  law,  with  very  unjustifiable 
rigour,  delivered  into  their  power.  He  added,  that 
for  his  part,  he  looked  on  this  restraint  to  be  as 
heavy  a  punishment  as  any  appointed  by  law  for 
the  greatest  offenders.  That  the  loss  of  liberty  was, 
in  his  opinion,  equal  to,  if  not  worse,  than  the  loss 
of  life  ;  that  he  had  always  determined,  if  by  any 
accident  or  misfortune  he  had  been  subjected  to  the 
former,  he  would  run  the  greatest  risk  of  the  latter 
to  rescue  himself  from  it ;  which  he  said,  if  men  did 
not  want  resolution,  was  always  enough ;  for  that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  conceive  that  two  or  three  men 
could  confine  two  or  three  hundred,  unless  the  pri- 
soners were  either  fools  or  cowards,  especially  when 
they  were  neither  chained  nor  fettered.  He  went 
on  in  this  manner  till,  perceiving  the  utmost  atten- 
tion in  Heartfree,  he  ventured  to  propose  to  him 
an  endeavour  to  make  his  escape,  which  he  said 
might  easily  be  executed ;  that  he  would  himself 
raise  a  party  in  the  prison,  and  that,  if  a  murder  or 
two  should  happen  in  the  attempt,  he  (Heartfree) 
might  keep  free  from  any  share  either  in  the  guilt 
or  in  the  danger. 

There  is  one  misfortune  which  attends  all  great 
men  and  their  schemes,  tis. — that,  in  order  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  they  are  obliged,  in  proposing 
their  purpose  to  their  tools,  to  discover  themselves 
to  be  of  that  disposition  in  which  certain  little 
writers  have  advised  mankind  to  place  no  confi- 


dence ;  an  advice  which  hath  been  sometimes  taken. 
Indeed,  many  inconveniences  arise  to  the  said  great 
men  from  these  scribblers  publishing  without  re- 
straint their  hints  or  alarms  to  societv ;  and  many 
great  and  glorious  schemes  have  been  thus  frustrated ; 
wherefore  it  were  to  be  wished  that  in  all  well-re- 
gulated governments  such  liberties  should  be  by 
some  wholesome  laws  restrained,  and  all  writers  in- 
hibited from  venting  any  other  instructions  to  the 
people  than  what  should  be  first  approved  and 
licensed  by  the  said  great  men,  or  their  proper  in- 
struments or  tools  ;  by  which  means  nothing  would 
ever  be  published  but  what  made  for  the  advancing 
their  most  noble  projects. 

Heartfree,  whose  suspicions  were  again  raised  by 
this  advice,  viewing  Wild  with  inconceivable  disdain, 
spoke  as  follows :  "  There  is  one  thing  the  loss  of 
which  I  should  deplore  infinitely  beyond  that  of 
liberty  and  of  life  also  ;  I  mean  that  of  a  good  con- 
science ;  a  blessing  which  he  who  possesses  can  never 
be  thoroughly  unhappy  ;  for  the  bitterest  portion  of 
life  is  by  this  so  sweetened,  that  it  soon  becomes 
palatable  ;  whereas,  without  it,  the  most  delicate  en- 
joyments quickly  lose  all  their  relish,  and  life  itself 
grows  insipid,  or  rather  nauseous,  to  us.  Would  you 
then  lessen  my  misfortunes  by  robbing  me  of  what 
hath  been  my  only  comfort  under  them,  and  on  which 
I  place  my  dependence  of  being  relieved  from  them  t 
I  have  read  that  Socrates  refused  to  save  his  life  by 
breaking  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  departing 
from  his  prison  when  it  was  open.  Perhaps  my 
virtue  would  not  go  so  far  ;  but  heaven  forbid  liberty 
should  have  such  charms  to  tempt  me  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  so  horrid  a  crime  as  murder!  As  to  the 
poor  evasion  of  committing  it  by  other  hands,  it 
might  be  useful  indeed  to  those  who  seek  only  the 
escape  from  temporal  punishment,  but  can  be  of  no 
service  to  excuse  me  to  that  Being  whom  I  chiefly 
fear  offending ;  nay,  it  would  greatly  aggravate  my 
guilt  by  so  impudent  an  endeavour  to  impose  upon 
him,  and  by  so  wickedly  involving  others  in  my 
crime.  Give  me,  therefore,  no  more  advice  of  this 
kind ;  for  this  is  my  great  comfort  in  all  my  afflic- 
tions, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  enemy  to  rob  me 
of  my  conscience,  nor  will  I  ever  be  so  much  my 
own  enemy  as  to  injure  it." 

Though  our  hero  heard  all  this  with  proper  con- 
tempt, he  made  no  direct  answer,  but  endeavoured 
to  evade  his  proposal  as  much  as  possible,  which  he 
did  with  admirable  dexterity :  this  method  of  get- 
ting tolerably  well  off,  when  you  are  repulsed  in 
your  attack  on  a  man's  conscience,  may  be  styled  the 
art  of  retreating,  in  which  the  politician,  as" well  as 
the  general,  hath  sometimes  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  great  abilities  in  his  profession. 

Wild,  having  made  this  admirable  retreat,  and 
argued  away  all  design  of  involving  his  friend  in 
the  guilt  of  murder,  concluded,  however,  that  he 
thought  him  rather  too  scrupulous  in  not  attempt- 
ing his  escape  ;  and  then,  promising  to  use  all  such 
means  as  the  other  would  permit  in  his  service, 
took  his  leave  for  the  present.  Heartfree,  having 
indulged  himself  an  hour  with  his  children,  repaired 
to  rest,  which  he  enjoyed  quiet  and  undisturbed  ; 
whilst  Wild,  disdaining  repose,  sat  up  all  night, 
consulting  how  he  might  bring  about  the  final  de- 
struction of  his  friend  without  being  beholden  to 
any  assistance  from  himself,  which  be  now  despaired 
of  procuring.  With  the  result  of  these  consultations 
we  shall  acquaint  our  reader  in  good  time,  but  at 
present  we  have  matters  of  much  more  consequence 
to  relate  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  event  of  Fireblood's  adventure ;  and  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
which  might  have  beeu  concluded  either  at  Smithfield  or  St. 
James's. 

FIREBLOOD  returned  from  his  enterprise  unsuccess- 
ful. The  gentleman  happened  to  go  home  another 
way  than  he  had  intended  ;  so  that  the  whole  design 
miscarried.  Fireblood  had  indeed  robbed  the  coach, 
and  had  wantonly  discharged  a  pistol  into  it,  which 
slightly  wounded  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  arm. 
The  booty  he  met  with  was  not  very  considerable, 
though  much  greater  than  that  with  which  he  ac- 
quainted Wild  ;  for  of  eleven  pounds  in  money,  two 
silver  watches,  and  a  wedding-ring,  he  produced  no 
more  than  two  guineas  and  the  ring,  which  he  pro- 
tested with  numberless  oaths  was  his  whole  booty. 
However,  when  an  advertisement  of  the  robbery  was 
published,  with  a  reward  promised  for  the  ring  and 
the  watches,  Fireblood  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
whole,  and  to  acquaint  our  hero  where  he  had  pawned 
the  watches ;  which  "Wild,  taking  the  full  value  of 
them  for  his  pains,  restored  to  the  right  owner. 

He  did  not  fail  catechising  his  young  friend  on 
this  occasion.  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  any  of 
his  gang  guilty  of  a  breach  of  honour ;  that  without 
honour  priggery  was  at  an  end  ;  that  if  a  prig  had 
but  honour  he  would  overlook  every  vice  in  the 
world.  "  But,  nevertheless,"  said  he,  "  I  will  for- 
give you  this  time,  as  you  are  a  hopeful  lad ;  and  I 
hope  never  afterwards  to  find  you  delinquent  in  this 
great  point." 

"Wild  had  now  brought  his  gang  to  great  regula- 
rity :  he  was  obeyed  and  feared  by  them  all.  He 
had  likewise  established  an  office  where  all  men  who 
were  robbed,  paying  the  value  only  (or  a  little  more) 
of  their  goods,  might  have  them  again.  This  was 
of  notable  use  to  several  persons  who  had  lost  pieces 
of  plate  they  had  received  from  their  grandmothers  ; 
to  others  who  had  a  particular  value  for  certain 
rings,  watches,  heads  of  canes,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  for 
which  they  would  not  have  taken  twenty  times  as 
much  as  they  were  worth,  either  because  they  had 
them  a  little  while  or  a  long  time,  or  that  somebody 
else  had  had  them  before,  or  from  some  other  such 
excellent  reason,  which  often  stamps  a  greater  value 
on  a  toy  than  the  great  Bubble-boy  himself  would 
have  the  impudence  to  set  upon  it. 

By  these  means  he  seemed  in  so  promising  a  way 
of  procuring  a  fortune,  and  was  regarded  in  so  thriv- 
ing a  light  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
as  by  the  keeper  and  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  by  Mr. 
Snap,  and  others  of  his  occupation,  that  Mr.  Snap 
one  day,  taking  Mr.  Wild  the  elder  aside,  very  se- 
riously proposed  what  they  had  often  lightly  talked 
over,  a  strict  union  between  their  families,  by  mar- 
rying his  daughter  Tishy  to  our  hero.  This  proposal 
was  very  readily  accepted  by  the  old  gentleman,  who 
promised  to  acquaint  his  son  with  it. 

On  the  morrow  on  which  this  message  was  to  be 
delivered  our  hero,  little  dreaming  of  the  happiness 
which,  of  his  own  accord,  was  advancing  so  near  to- 
wards him,  had  called  Fireblood  to  him  ;  and,  after 
informing  that  youth  of  the  violence  of  his  passion 
for  the  young  lady,  and  assuring  him  what  confi- 
dence he  reposed  in  him  and  his  honour,  he  de- 
spatched him  to  Miss  Tishy  with  the  following  letter  ; 
which  we  here  insert,  not  only  as  we  take  it  to  be 
extremely  curious,  but  to  be  a  much  better  pattern 
for  that  epistolary  kind  of  writing  which  is  gene- 
rally called  love-letters  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
academy  of  compliments,  and  which  we  challenge  all 
the  beaux  of  our  time  to  excel  either  in  matter  or 
spelling. 


"  MOST  DEIVINE  and  ADWHORABLE  CHEETURE,— I  douht  not 
but  those  Us,  briter  than  the  son,  which  have  kindled  such  a 
flam  in  my  hart,  have  likewise  the  faculty  of  seeing  it.  It 
would  be  the  hiest  preassumption  to  bnagin  you  eggnoraut  of 
my  loav.  No,  madam,  I  sollemly  purtest,  that  of  all  the  butys 
in  the  unaversal  glob,  there  is  none  kapable  of  hateraeting  my 
Us  like  you.  Corts  and  pallaces  would  be  to  me  deserts  with- 
out your  kumpany,  and  with  it  a  wilderness  would  have  more 
charms  than  haven  itself.  For  I  hop  you  will  beleve  me 
when  I  sware  every  place  in  the  universe  is  a  haven  with  you. 
I  am  konvinced  you  must  be  sinsibel  of  my  violent  passion  for 
you,  which,  if  I  endevored  to  hid  it,  would  be  as  impossible  as 
for  you,  or  the  son,  to  hid  your  buty's.  I  assuft  you  I  have 
not  slept  a  wink  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  last; 
therefore  hop  you  will,  out  of  Kumpassion,  let  me 'have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  this  afternune  ;  for  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
adwhoration,  most  deivine  creeture,  lour  most  passionate  amirer, 
adwhoier,  and  slave,  JONATHAN  WYLD." 

If  the  spelling  of  this  letter  be  not  so  strictly  or- 
thographical, the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember 
that  such  a  defect  might  be  worthy  of  censure  in  a 
low  and  scholastic  character,  but  can  be  no  blemish 
in  that  sublime  greatness  of  which  we  endeavour  to 
raise  a  complete  idea  in  this  history.  In  which  kind 
of  composition  spelling,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  hu- 
man literature,  hath  never  been  thought  a  necessary 
ingredient ;  for  if  these  sort  of  great  personages  can 
but  complot  and  contrive  their  noble  schemes,  and 
hack  and  hew  mankind  sufficiently,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  fit  and  able  persons  who  can  spell  to 
record  their  praises.  Again,  if  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  style  of  this  letter  doth  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  that  of  our  hero's  speeches  which  we 
have  here  recorded,  we  answer,  it  is  sufficient  if  in 
these  the  historian  adheres  faithfully  to  the  matter, 
though  he  embellishes  the  diction  with  some  flour- 
ishes of  his  own  eloquence,  without  which  the 
excellent  speeches  recorded  in  ancient  historians 
(particularly  in  Sallust)  would  have  scarce  been 
found  in  their  writings.  Nay,  even  amongst  the 
moderns,  famous  as  they  are  for  elocution,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  those  inimitable  harangues 
published  in  the  monthly  magazines  came  literally 
from  the  mouths  of  the  HURGOS,  &c.,  as  they  are 
there  inserted,  or  whether  we  may  not  rather  sup- 
pose some  historian  of  great  eloquence  hath  bor- 
rowed the  matter  only,  and  adorned  it  with  those 
rhetorical  flowers  for  which  many  of  the  said  HURGOS 
are  not  so  extremely  eminent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Matters  preliminary  to  the  marriage  between  Mr.   Jonathan 

Wild  and  the  chaste  Lajtitia. 

BUT  to  proceed  with  our  history  ;  Fireblood,  having 
received  this  letter,  and  promised  on  his  honour, 
with  many  voluntary  asseverations,  to  discharge  the 
embassy  faithfully,  went  to  visit  the  fair  Lsetitia. 
The  lady,  having  opened  the  letter  and  read  it,  put 
on  an  air  of  disdain,  and  told  Mr.  Fireblood  she 
could  not  conceive  what  Mr.  Wild  meant  by  trou- 
bling her  with  his  impertinence ;  she  begged  him  to 
carry  the  letter  back  again,  saying,  had  she  known 
from  whom  it  came,  she  would  have  been  d — d 
before  she  had  opened  it.  "  But  with  you,  young 
gentleman,"  says  she,  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  an.-jry. 
I  am  rather  sorry  that  so  pretty  a  young  man  should 
be  employed  in  such  an  errand."  She  accompanied 
these  words  with  so  tender  an  accent  and  so  wan- 
ton a  leer,  that  Fireblood,  who  was  no  backward 
youth,  began  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  proceeded 
so  warmly,  that,  to  imitate  his  actions  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  our  narration,  he  in  a  few  minutes  ravished 
this  fair  creature,  or  at  least  would  have  ravished 
her,  if  she  had  not,  by  a  timely  compliance,  prevented 
him. 

Fireblood,  after  he  had  ravished  as  much  as  he 
could,  returned  to  Wild,  and  acquainted  him,  as  far 
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as  any  •wise  man  would,  with  what  had  passed ;  con- 
cluding with  many  praises  of  the  young  lady's  beauty, 
with  whom,  he  said,  if  his  honour  would  have  per- 
mitted him,  he  should  himself  have  fallen  in  love  ; 
but,  d — n  him  if  he  would  not  sooner  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  wild  horses  than  even  think  of  injuring 
his  friend.  He  asserted  indeed,  and  swore  so  heartily, 
that,  had  not  "Wild  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  impregnable  chastity  of  the  lady,  he  might  have 
suspected  his  success ;  however,  he  was,  by  these 
means,  entirely  satisfied  of  his  friend's  inclination 
towards  his  mistress. 

Thus  constituted  were  the  love  affairs  of  our  hero 
when  his  father  brought  hira  Mr.  Snap's  proposal. 
The  reader  must  know  very  little  of  love,  or  indeed 
of  anything  else,  if  he  requires  any  information  con- 
cerning the  reception  which  this  proposal  met  with. 
Not  guilty  never  sounded  sweeter  in  the  ears  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  nor  the  sound  of  a  reprieve  to 
one  at  the  gallows,  than  did  every  word  of  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  ears  of  our  hero.  He  gave  his 
father  full  power  to  treat  in  his  name,  and  desired 
nothing  more  than  expedition. 

The  old  people  now  met,  and  Snap,  who  had  in- 
formation from  his  daughter  of  the  violent  passion 
of  her  lover,  endeavoured  to  improve  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  would  have  not  only  declined  giving 
her  any  fortune  himself,  but  have  attempted  to  cheat 
her  of  what  she  owed  to  the  liberality  of  her  rela- 
tions, particularly  of  a  pint  silver  caudle-cup,  the 
gift  of  her  grandmother.  However,  in  this  the 
young  lady  herself  afterwards  took  care  to  prevent 
him.  As  to  the  old  Mr.  Wild,  he  did  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  all  the  designs  of  Snap,  as  his  faculties 
were  busily  employed  in  designs  of  his  own,  to 
overreach  (or,  as  others  express  it,  to  cheat)  the 
said  Mr.  Snap,  by  pretending  to  give  his  son  a  whole 
number  for  a  chair,  when  in  reality  he  was  entitled 
to  a  third  only. 

While  matters  were  thus  settling  between  the  old 
folks  the  young  lady  agreed  to  admit  Mr.  Wild's 
visits,  and,  by  degrees,  began  to  entertain  him  with 
all  the  show  of  affection  which  the  great  natural 
reserve  of  her  temper,  and  the  greater  artificial  re- 
serve of  her  education,  would  permit.  At  length, 
everything  being  agreed  between  their  parents,  set- 
tlements made,  and  the  lady's  fortune  (to  wit,  seven- 
teen pounds  and  nine  shillings  in  money  and  goods) 
paid  down,  the  day  for  their  nuptials  was  fixed,  and 
they  were  celebrated  accordingly. 

Most  private  histories,  as  well  as  comedies,  end 
at  this  period  ;  the  historian  and  the  poet  both  con- 
cluding they  have  done  enough  for  their  hero  when 
they  have  married  him  ;  or  intimating  rather  'that 
the  rest  of  his  life  must  be  a  dull  calm  of  happiness, 
very  delightful  indeed  to  pass  through,  but  some- 
what insipid  to  relate ;  and  matrimony  in  general 
must,  I  believe,  without  any  dispute,  be  allowed  to 
be  this  state  of  tranquil  felicity,  including  so  little 
variety,  that,  like  Salisbury  Plain,  it  affords  only  one 
prospect,  a  very  pleasant  one  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  the  same. 

Now  there  was  all  the  probability  imaginable  that 
this  contract  would  have  proved  of  such  happy  note, 
both  from  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  young 
lady,  who  was  thought  to  be  possessed  of  every 
qualification  necessary  to  make  the  marriage  state 
happy,  and  from  the  truly  ardent  passion  of  Mr. 
Wild ;  but,  whether  it  was  that  nature  and  fortune 
had  great  designs  for  him  to  execute,  and  would  not 
suffer  his  vast  abilities  to  be  lost  and  sunk  in  the 
arms  of  a  wife,  or  whether  neither  nature  nor  for- 
tune had  any  hand  in  the  matter,  is  a  point  I  will 
not  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  this  match  did  not 


produce  that  serene  state  we  have  mentioned  above, 
but  resembled  the  most  turbulent  and  ruffled,  rather 
than  the  most  calm  sea. 

I  cannot  here  omit  a  conjecture,  ingenious  enough, 
of  a  friend,  of  mine,  who  had  a  long  intimacy  in  the 
Wild  family.  He  hath  often  told  me  he  fancied  one 
reason  of  the  dissatisfactions  which  afterwards  fell 
out  between  Wild  and  his  lady  arose  from  the  num- 
ber of  gallants  to  whom  she  had,  before  marriage, 
granted  favours  ;  for,  says  he,  and  indeed  very  pro- 
bable it  is  too,  the  lady  might  expect  from  her  hus- 
band what  she  had  before  received  from  several,  and, 
being  angry  not  to  find  one  man  as  good  as  ten,  she 
had,  from  that  indignation,  taken  those  steps  which 
we  cannot  perfectly  justify. 

From  this  person  I  received  the  following  dialogue, 
which  he  assured  me  he  had  overheard  and  taken 
down  verbatim.  It  passed  on  the  day  fortnight  after 
they  were  married. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  dialogue  matrimonial,  which  passed  between  Jonathan  Wild, 
esq.,  and  Laetitia  his  wife,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fort- 
night on  which  his  nuptials  were  celebrated ;    which  con- 
cluded more  amicably  than  those  debates  generally  do. 

Jonathan.  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  lie  a  little 
longer  in  bed  this  morning. 

Lcetitia.  Indeed  I  cannot ;  I  am  engaged  to  break- 
fast with  Jack  Strongbow, 

Jonathan.  I  don't  know  what  Jack  Strongbow 
doth  so  often  at  my  house.  I  assure  you  I  am  un- 
easy at  it ;  for,  though  I  have  no  suspicion  of  your 
virtue,  yet  it  may  injure  your  reputation  in  the 
opinion  of  my  neighbours. 

Lcetitia.  I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  my  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  shall  no  more  tell  me  what  company 
I  am  to  keep  than  my  husband  shall. 

Jonathan.  A  good  wife  would  keep  no  company 
which  made  her  husband  uneasy. 

Lcetitia.  You  might  have  found  one  of  those  good 
wives,  sir,  if  you  had  pleased  ;  I  had  no  objection 
to  it. 

Jonathan.  I  thought  I  had  found  one  in  you. 

Lcetitia.  You  did !  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  thinking  me  so  poor-spirited  a  creature  ;  but  I 
hope  to  convince  you  to  the  contrary.  What,  I  sup- 
pose you  took  me  for  a  raw  senseless  girl,  who  knew 
nothing  what  other  married  women  do ! 

Jonathan.  No  matter  what  I  took  you  for ;  I  have 
taken  you  for  better  and  worse. 

Lcetitia.  And  at  your  own  desire  too ;  for  I  am 
sure  you  never  had  mine.  I  should  not  have 
broken  my  heart  if  Mr.  Wild  had  thought  proper  to 
bestow  himself  on  any  other  more  happy  woman. 
Ha,  ha! 

Jonathan.  I  hope,  madam,  you  don't  imagine  that 
was  not  in  my  power,  or  that  I  married  you  out  of 
any  kind  of  necessity. 

Lcetitia.  O  no,  sir ;  I  am  convinced  there  are  silly 
women  enough.  And  far  be  it  from  me  to  accuse 
you  of  any  necessity  for  a  wife.  I  believe  you  could 
have  been  very  well  contented  with  the  state  of  a 
bachelor ;  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your 
necessities  ;  but  that,  you  know,  a  woman  cannot 
tell  beforehand. 

Jonathan.  I  can't  guess  what  you  would  insinuate, 
for  I  believe  no  woman  had  ever  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  her  husband's  want  of  fondness. 

Lcetitia.  Then  some,  I  am  certain,  have  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  price  they  give  for  them. 
But  I  know  better  things.  (  These  words  were  spoken 
with  a  very  great  air,  and  toss  of  the  head.) 

Jonathan.  Well,  my  sweeting,  I  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  wish  me  more  fond. 

Lcetitia.  Pray,  Mr.  Wild,  none  of  this  nauseous 
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behaviour,  nor  those  odious  words.  I  wish  yo 
were  fond  !  I  assure  you,  I  don't  know  what  yoi 
would  pretend  to  insinuate  of  me.  I  have  no  wishe 
which  misbecome  a  virtuous  woman.  No,  no 
should  not,  if  I  had  married  for  love.  And  espe 
cially  now,  when  nobody,  I  am  sure,  can  suspect  me 
of  any  such  thing. 

Jonathan.  If  you  did  not  marry  for  love  why  di 
you  marry  1 

Leetitia.  Because  it  was  convenient,  and  my  parent 
forced  me. 

Jonathan.  I  hope,  madam,  at  least,  you  will  no 
tell  me  to  my  face  you  have  made  your  convenience 
of  me. 

Leetitia,.  I  have  made  nothing  of  you ;    nor  do  ] 
desire  the  honour  of  making  anything  of  you. 
Jonathan.  Yes,  you  have  made  a  husband  of  me. 
Leetitia.  No,  you  made  yourself  so  ;    for  I  repeal 
once  more  it  was  not  my  desire,  but  your  own. 

Jonathan.  You  should  think  yourself  obliged  to 
me  for  that  desire. 

Leetitia.  La,  sir !  you  was  not  so  singular  in  it. 
I  was  not  in  despair.  I  have  had  other  offers,  and 
better  too. 

Jonathan.  I  wish  you  had  accepted  them  with  all 
my  heart. 

Leetitia.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Wild,  this  is  a  very 
brutish  manner  of  treating  a  woman  to  whom  you 
have  such  obligations  ;  but  I  know  how  to  despise 
it,  and  to  despise  you  too  for  showing  it  me.  Indeed 
I  am  well  enough  paid  for  the  foolish  preference  I 
gave  to  you.  I  nattered  myself  that  I  should  at  least 
have  been  used  with  good  manners.  I  thought  I 
had  married  a  gentleman ;  but  I  find  you  every  way 
contemptible  and  below  my  concern. 

Jonathan.  D — n  you,  madam,  have  I  not  more 
reason  to  complain  when  you  tell  me  you  married 
me  for  your  convenience  only  1 

Leetitia.  Very  fine  truly.  Is  it  behaviour  worthy 
a  man  to  swear  at  a  woman  1  Yet  why  should  I  men- 
tion what  conies  from  a  wretch  whom  I  despise. 

Jonathan.  Don't  repeat  that  word  so  often.  I 
despise  you  as  heartily  as  you  can  me.  And,  to  tell 
you  a  truth,  I  married  you  for  my  convenience  like- 
wise, to  satisfy  a  passion  which  I  have  now  satisfied, 
and  you  may  be  d — d  for  anything  I  care. 

Leetitia.  The  world  shall  know  how  barbarously 
I  am  treated  by  such  a  villain. 

Jonathan.  I  need  take  very  little  pains  to  acquaint 
the  world  what  a  b — ch  you  are,  your  actions  will 
demonstrate  it. 

Leetitia.  Monster !  I  would  advise  you  not  to  de- 
pend too  much  011  my  sex,  and  provoke  me  too  far ; 
for  I  can  do  you  a  mischief,  and  will,  if  you  dare  use 
me  so,  you  villain ! 

Jonathan.  Begin  whenever  you  please,  madam ; 
but  assure  yourself,  the  moment  you  lay  aside  the 
woman,  I  will  treat  you  as  such  no  longer  ;  and  if 
the  first  blow  is  yours,  I  promise  you  the  last  shall 
be  mine. 

Leetitia.  Use  me  as  you  will ;  but  d — n  me  if  ever 
you  shall  use  me  as  a  woman  again  ;  for  may  I  be 
cursed  if  ever  I  enter  into  your  bed  more. 

Jonathan.  May  I  be  cursed  if  that  abstinence  be 
not  the  greatest  obligation  you  can  lay  upon  me ; 
for  I  assure  you  faithfully  your  person  was  all  I 
had  ever  any  regard  for  ;  and  that  I  now  loath  and 
detest  as  much  as  ever  I  liked  it. 

Leetitia.  It  is  impossible  for  two  people  to  agree 
better ;  for  I  always  detested  your  person  ;  and  as 
for  any  other  regard,  you  must  be  convinced  I  never 
could  have  any  for  you. 

Jonathan.  Why,  then,  since  we  come  to  a  right 
understanding,  as  we  are  to  live  together,  suppose 


we  agreed,  instead  of  quarrelling  and  abusing,  to  be 
civil  to  each  other. 

Leetitia.  With  all  my  heart. 

Jonathan.  Let  us  shake  hands  then,  and  hence- 
forwards  never  live  like  man  and  wife  ;  that  is,  never 
be  loving  nor  ever  quarrel. 

Leetitia.  Agreed.  But  pray,  Mr.  Wild,  why 
b — ch  1  Why  did  you  suffer  such  a  word  to  escape 
you. 

Jonathan.  It  is  not  worth  your  remembrance. 

Leetitia.  You  agree  I  shall  converse  with  whom- 
sover  I  please  1 

Jonathan.  Without  control.  And  I  have  the 
same  liberty1? 

Leetitia.  When  I  interfere  may  every  curse  you 
can  wish  attend  me ! 

Jonathan.  Let  us  now  take  a  farewell  kiss,  and 
may  I  be  hanged  if  it  is  not  the  sweetest  you  ever 
gave  me. 

Leetitia.  But  why  b — chl  Methiiiks  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  why  b — ch  1 

At  which  words  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  d — ing 
her  temper  heartily.  She  returned  it  again  with 
equal  abuse,  which  was  continued  on  both  sides 
while  he  was  dressing.  However,  they  agreed  to 
continue  steadfast  in  this. new  resolution;  and  the 
joy  arising  on  that  occasion  at  length  dismissed 
them  pretty  cheerfully  from  each  other,  though 
Lsetitia  could  not  help  concluding  with  the  words, 
why  b — cht 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Observations  on  the  foregoing  dialogue,  together  with  a  base 
design  on  our  hero,  which  must  be  uetested  by  every  lover 

Of  GREATNESS. 

THUS  did  this  dialogue  (which,  though  we  have 
termed  it  matrimonial,  had  indeed  very  little  savour 
of  the  sweets  of  matrimony  in  it)  produce  at  last  a 
resolution  more  wise  than  strictly  pious,  and  which, 
if  they  could  have  rigidly  adhered  to  it,  might  have 
prevented  some  unpleasant  moments  as  well  to  our 
tiero  as  to  his  serene  consort ;  but  their  hatred  was 
so  very  great  and  unaccountable  that  they  never 
could  bear  to  sec  the  least  composure  in  one  another's 
countenance  without  attempting  to  ruffle  it.  This 
set  them  on  so  many  contrivances  to  plague  and  vex 
one  another,  that,  as  their  proximity  afforded  them 
such  frequent  opportunities  of  executing  their  mali- 
cous  purposes,  they  seldom  passed  one  easy  or  quiet 
lay  together. 

And  this,   reader,   and  no  other,  is  the  cause  of 
hose  many  inquietudes  which  thou  must  have  ob- 
served to  disturb  the  repose  of  some  married  couples 
vho  mistake  implacable  hatred  for  indifference ;  for 
vhy  should  Corvinus,   who  lives  in  a  round  of  in- 
rigue,  and  seldom  doth,  and  never  willingly  would, 
dally  with  his  wife,  endeavour  to  prevent  her  from 
he  satisfaction  of  an  intrigue  in  her  turn?     Why 
loth  Camilla    refuse    a    more    agreeable    invitation 
abroad,  only  to  expose  her  husband  at  his  own  table 
t  home  t     In  short,  to  mention  no  more  instances, 
whence  can  all  the  quarrels,  and  jealousies,  and  jars 
roceed  in  people  who  have  no  love  for  each  other, 
unless  from   that  noble  passion    above  mentioned, 
hat  desire,   according  to  my  lady  Betty  Modish,  of 
wring  each  other  of  a  smile. 

We  thought  proper  to  give  our  reader  a  short 
aste  of  the  domestic  state  of  our  hero,  the  rather  to 
how  him  that  great  men  are  subject  to  the  same 
railties  and  inconveniences  in  ordinary  life  with 
ttle  men,  and  that  heroes  arc  really  of  the  same 
pecies  with  other  human  creatures,  notwithstand- 
ig  all  the  pains  they  themselves  or  their  flatterers 
ake  to  assert  the  contrary ;  and  that  tbey  differ 
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chiefly  in  the  immensity  of  their  greatness,  or,  as  the 
vulgar  erroneously  call  it,  villany.  Now,  there- 
fore, that  we  may'not  dwell  too  "long  on  low  scenes 
in  a  history  of  the  sublime  kind,  we  shall  return  to 
actions  of  a  higher  note  and  more  suitable  to  our 
purpose. 

When  the  boy  Hymen  had,  with  his  lighted 
torch,  driven  the  boy  Cupid  out  of  doors,  that  is  to 
say,  in  common  phrase,  when  the  violence  of  Mr. 
Wild's  passion  (or  rather  appetite)  for  the  chaste 
Laetitia  began  to  abate,  he  returned  to  visit  his 
friend  Heartfree,  who  was  now  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet,  and  had  appeared  to  the  commission  of 
bankruptcy  against  him.  Here  he  met  with  a  more 
cold  reception  than  he  himself  had  apprehended. 
Heartfree  had  long  entertained  suspicions  of  Wild, 
but  these  suspicions  had  from  time  to  time  been 
confounded  with  circumstances,  and  principally 
smothered  with  that  amazing  confidence  which  was 
indeed  the  most  striking  virtue  in  our  hero.  Heart- 
free  was  unwilling  to  condemn  his  friend  without 
certain  evidence,  and  laid  hold  on  every  probable 
semblance  to  acquit  him  ;  but  the  proposal  made  at 
his  last  visit  had  so  totally  blackened  his  character 
in  this  poor  man's  opinion,  that  it  entirely  fixed  the 
wavering  scale,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
our  hero  was  one  of  the  greatest  villains  in  the 
world. 

Circumstances  of  great  improbability  often  escape 
men  who  devour  a  story  with  greedy  ears  ;  the 
reader,  therefore,  cannot  wonder  that  Heartfree, 
whose  passions  were  so  variously  concerned,  first 
for  the  fidelity,  and  secondly  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife  ;  and,  lastly,  who  was  so  distracted  with  doubt 
concerning  the  conduct  of  his  friend,  should  at  this 
relation  pass  unobserved  the  incident  of  his  being 
committed  to  the  boat  by  the  captain  of  'the  priva- 
teer, which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  telling  so  lamely 
accounted  for ;  but  now,  when  Heartfree  came  to  re- 
flect on  the  whole,  and  with  a  high  prepossession 
against  AVild,  the  absurdity  of  this  fact  glared  in  his 
eyes  and  struck  him  in  the  most  sensible  manner. 
At  length  a  thought  of  great  horror  suggested  itself  to 
his  imagination,  and  this  was,  whether  the  whole 
was  not  a  fiction,  and  Wild,  who  was,  as  he  had 
learned  from  his  own  mouth,  equal  to  any  under- 
taking how  black  soever,  had  not  spirited  away, 
robbed,  and  murdered  his  wife. 

Intolerable  as  this  apprehension  was,  he  not  only 
turned  it  round  and  examined  it  carefully  in  his  own 
mind,  but  acquainted  young  Friendly  with  it  at  their 
next  interview.  Friendly,  who  detested  Wild  (from 
that  envy  probably  with  which  these  GREAT  CHARAC- 
TERS naturally  inspire  low  fellows),  encouraged  these 
suspicions  so  much,  that  Heartfree  resolved  to  attack 
our  hero  and  carry  him  before  a  magistrate. 

This  resolution  had  been  some  time  taken,  and 
Friendly,  with  a  warrant  and  a  constable,  had  with 
the  utmost  diligence  searched  several  days  for  our 
hero  ;  but,  whether  it  was  that  in  compliance  with 
modern  custom  he  had  retired  to  spend  the  hor.ey- 
moon  with  his  bride,  the  only  moon  indeed  in  which 
it  is  fashionable  or  customary  for  the  married  parties  to 
have  any  correspondence  with  each  other ;  or  per- 
haps his  habitation  might  for  particular  reasons  be 
usually  kept  a  secret,  like  those  of  some  few  great 
men  whom  unfortunately  the  law  hath  left  out  of 
that  reasonable  as  well  as  honourable  provision 
which  it  hath  made  for  the  security  of  the  persons  of 
other  great  men. 

But  Wild  resolved  to  perform  works  of  superero- 
gation in  the  way  of  honour,  and,  though  no  hero 
is  obliged  to  answer  the  challenge  of  my  lord  chief 
justice,  or  indeed  of  any  other  magistrate,  but  may  with 


unblemished  reputation  slide  away  from  it,  yet  such 
was  the  bravery,  such  the  greatness,  the  magnanimity 
of  Wild,  that  he  appeared  in  person  to  it. 

Indeed  envy  may  say  one  thing,  which  may  lessen 
the  glory  of  this  action,  namely,  that  the  said  Mr. 
Wild  knew  nothing  of  the  said  warrant  or  challenge ; 
and  as  thou  mayest  be  assured,  reader,  that  the  ma- 
licious fury  will  omit  nothing  which  can  anyways 
sully  so  great  a  character,  so  she  hath  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  second  visit  of  our  hero  to  his 
friend  Heartfree  from  a  very  different  motive  than 
that  of  asserting  his  own  innocence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mr.  Wild   with   unprecedented   generosity   visits  his    friend 
Heartfree,  and  the  ungrateful  reception  he  met  with. 

IT  hath  been  said  then  that  Mr.  Wild,  not  being 
able  on  the  strictest  examination  to  find  in  a  cer- 
tain spot  of  human  nature  called  his  own  heart  the 
least  grain  of  that  pitiful  low  quality  called  honesty, 
had  resolved,  perhaps  a  little  too  generally,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing.  He  therefore  imputed  the 
resolution  with  which  Mr.  Heartfree  had  so  posi- 
tively refused  to  concern  himself  in  murder,  either 
to  a  fear  of  bloodying  his  hands  or  the  apprehension 
of  a  ghost,  or  lest  he  should  make  an  additional  ex- 
ample in  that  excellent  book  called  God's  Revenge 
against  Murder ;  and  doubted  not  but  he  would  (at 
least  in  his  present  necessity)  agree  without  scruple 
to  a  simple  robbery,  especially  where  any  consider- 
able booty  should  be  proposed,  and  the  safety  of 
the  attack  plausibly  made  appear ;  which  if  he  could 
prevail  on  him  to  undertake,  he  would  immediately 
afterwards  get  him  impeached,  convicted,  and  hanged. 
He  no  sooner  therefore  had  discharged  his  duties 
to  Hymen,  and  heard  that  Heartfree  had  procured 
himself  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  than  he  resolved 
to  visit  him,  and  to  propose  a  robbery  with  all  the 
allurements  of  profit,  ease,  and  safety. 

This  proposal  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was 
answered  by  Heartfree  in  the  following  manner : 

"  I  might  have  hoped  the  answer  which  I  gave 
to  your  former  advice  would  have  prevented  me 
from  the  danger  of  receiving  a  second  affront  of  this 
kind.  An  affront  I  call  it,  and  surely,  if  it  be  so  to 
call  a  man  a  villain,  it  can  be  no  less  to  show  him 
you  suppose  him  one.  Indeed,  it  may  be  wondered 
how  any  man  can  arrive  at  the  boldness,  I  may  say 
impudence,  of  first  making  such  an  overture  -to  an- 
other ;  surely  it  is  seldom  done,  unless  to  those  who 
have  previously  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  their 
own  baseness.  If  I  have  therefore  shown  you  any 
such,  these  insults  are  more  pardonable ;  but  I  as- 
sure you,  if  such  appear,  they  discharge  all  their 
malignance  outwardly,  and  reflect  not  even  a  shadow 
within ;  for  to  me  baseness  seems  inconsistent  with 
this  rule,  OF  DOING  NO  OTHER  PERSON  AN  INJURY 

FROM  ANY  MOTIVE  OR  ON  ANY  CONSIDERATION  WHAT- 
EVER. This,  sir,  is  the  rule  by  which  I  am  determined 
to  walk,  nor  can  that  man  justify  disbelieving  me  who 
will  not  own  he  walks  not  by  it  himself.  But, 
whether  it  be  allowed  to  me  or  no,  or  whether  I 
feel  the  good  effects  of  its  being  practised  by  others, 
I  am  resolved  to  maintain  it ;  for  surely  no  man 
can  reap  a  benefit  from  my  pursuing  it  equal  to 
the  comfort  I  myself  enjoy  :  for  what  a  ravishing 
thought,  how  replete  with  ecstasy,  must  the  consi- 
deration be,  that  Almighty  Goodness  is  by  its  own 
nature  engaged  to  reward  me !  How  indifferent 
must  such  a  persuasion  make  a  man  to  all  the  oc- 
currences of  this  life  !  What  trifles  must  he  repre- 
sent to  himself  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  world !  How  easily  must  he  acquiesce 
under  missing  the  former,  and  how  patiently  will  he 
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submit  to  the  latter,  who  is  convinced  that  his  fail- 
ing of  a  transitory  imperfect  reward  here  is  a  most 
certain  argument  of  his  obtaining  one  permanent 
and  complete  hereafter !  Dost  thou  think  then,  thou 
little,  paltry,  mean  animal  (with  such  language  did 
he  treat  our  truly  great  man),  that  I  will  forego 
such  comfortable  expectations  for  any  pitiful  reward 
which  thou  canst  suggest  or  promise  to  me ;  for  that 
sordid  lucre  for  which  all  pains  and  labour  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  industrious,  and  all  barbarities  and 
iniquities  committed  by  the  vile  ;  for  a  worthless 
acquisition,  which  such  as  thou  art  can  possess,  can 
give,  or  can  take  away  1"  The  former  part  of  this 
speech  occasioned  much  yawning  in  our  hero,  but 
the  latter  roused  his  anger ;  and  he  was  collecting 
his  rage  to  answer,  when  Friendly  and  the  constable, 
who  had  been  summoned  by  Heartfree  on  Wild's 
first  appearance,  entered  the  room,  and  seized  the 
great  man  just  as  his  wrath  was  bursting  from  his 
lips. 

The  dialogue  which  now  ensued  is  not  worth 
relating  :  Wild  was  soon  acquainted  with  the  reason 
of  this  rough  treatment,  and  presently  conveyed 
before  a  magistrate. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  raised  by  Mr.  Wild's 
lawyer  on  his  examination,  be  insisting  that  the 
proceeding  was  improper,  for  that  a  writ  de  ho- 
mine  replegiando  should  issue,  and  on  the  return  of 
that  a  capias  in  withernam,  the  justice  inclined  to 
commitment,  so  that  Wild  was  driven  to  other 
methods  for  his  defence.  He  therefore  acquainted 
the  justice  that  there  was  a  young  man  likewise 
with  him  in  the  boat,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
sent  for,  which  request  was  accordingly  granted, 
and  the  faithful  Achates  (Mr.  Fireblood)  was  soon 
produced  to  bear  testimony  for  his  friend,  which  he 
did  with  so  much  becoming  zeal,  and  went  through 
his  examination  with  such  coherence  (though  he 
was  forced  to  collect  his  evidence  from  the  hints 
given  him  by  Wild  in  the  presence  of  the  justice 
and  the  accusers),  that,  as  here  was  direct  evidence 
against  mere  presumption,  our  hero  was  most  ho- 
nourably acquitted,  and  poor  Heartfree  was  charged 
by  the  justice,  the  audience,  and  all  others  who 
afterwards  heard  the  story,  with  the  blackest  ingra- 
titude, in  attempting  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man 
to  whom  he  had  such  eminent  obligations. 

Lest  so  vast  an  effort  of  friendship  as  this  of  Fire- 
blood's  should  too  violently  surprise  the  reader  in 
this  degenerate  age,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him 
that,  beside  the  ties  of  engagement  in  the  same  em- 
ploy, another  nearer  and  stronger  alliance  subsisted 
between  our  hero  and  this  youth,  which  latter  was 
just  departed  from  the  arms  of  the  lovely  Lsetitia 
wh^n  he  received  her  husband's  message ;  an  in- 
stance which  may  also  serve  to  justify  those  strict  in- 
tercourses of  love  and  acquaintance  which  so  com- 
monly subsist  in  modern  history  between  the  husband 
and  gallant,  displaying  the  vast  force  of  friendship 
contracted  by  this  more  honourable  than  legal  al- 
liance, which  is  thought  to  be  at  present  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  great  men,  and  the 
most  reputable  as  well  as  easy  way  to  their  favour. 

Four  months  had  now  passed  since  Heartfree's 
first  confinement,  and  his  affairs  had  begun  to  wear 
a  more  benign  aspect ;  but  they  were  a  good  deal 
injured  by  this  attempt  on  Wild  (so  dangerous  is 
any  attack  on  a  GREAT  MAN),  several  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  particularly  one  or  two  of  his  own  trade, 
industriously  endeavouring,  from  their  bitter  animo- 
sity against  such  kind  of  iniquity,  to  spread  and  ex- 
aggerate his  ingratitude  as  much  as  possible  ;  not  in 
the  least  scrupling,  in  the  violent  ardour  of  their  in- 
dignation, to  add  some  small  circumstances  of  their 


own  knowledge  of  the  many  obligations  conferred 
on  Heartfree  by  Wild.  To  all  these  scandals  he 
quietly  submitted,  comforting  himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  innocence,  and  confiding  in 
time,  the  sure  friend  of  justice,  to  acquit  him. 

CHAPTER  XL 

A  scheme  so  deeply  laid,  that  it  shames  all  the  politics  of  this 
our  age ;  with  digression  and  subdigression. 

WILD  having  now,  to  the  hatred  he  bore  Heartfree 
on  account  of  those  injuries  he  had  done  him,  an 
additional  spur  from  this  injury  received  (for  so  it 
appeared  to  him,  who,  no  more  than  the  most  igno- 
rant, considered  how  truly  he  deserved  it),  applied 
his  utmost  industry  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  one 
whose  very  name  sounded  odious  in  his  ears ;  when 
luckily  a  scheme  arose  in  his  imagination  which  not 
only  promised  to  effect  it  securely,  but  (which  pleased 
him  most)  by  means  of  the  mischief  he  had  already 
done  him  ;  and  which  would  at  once  load  him  with 
the  imputation  of  having  committed  what  he  himself 
had  done  to  him,  and  would  bring  on  him  the  severest 
punishment  for  a  fact  of  which  he  was  not  only 
innocent,  but  had  already  so  greatly  suffered  by. 
And  this  was  no  other  than  to  charge  him  with  hav- 
ing conveyed  away  his  wife,  with  his  most  valuable 
effects,  in  order  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

He  no  sooner  started  this  thought  than  he  imme- 
diately resolved  on  putting  it  in  execution.  What 
remained  to  consider  was  only  the  quomodo,  and  the 
person  or  tool  to  be  employed  ;  for  the  stage  of  the 
world  differs  from  that  in  Drury-lane  principally  in 
this — that  whereas,  on  the  latter,  the  hero  or  chief 
figure  is  almost  continually  before  your  eyes,  whilst 
the  under-actors  are  not  seen  above  once  in  an  even- 
ing ;  now,  on  the  former,  the  hero  or  great  man  is 
always  behind  the  curtain,  and  seldom  or  never 
appears  or  doth  anything  in  his  own  person.  He 
doth  indeed,  in  this  grand  drama,  rather  perform  the 
part  of  the  prompter,  and  doth  instruct  the  well- 
dressed  figures,  who  are  strutting  in  public  on  the 
stage,  what  to  say  and  do.  To  say  the  truth,  a  pup- 
pet-show will  illustrate  our  meaning  better,  where 
it  is  the  master  of  the  show  (the  great  man)  who 
dances  and  moves  everything,  whether  it  be  the 
king  of  Muscovy  or  whatever  other  potentate  alias 
puppet  which  we  behold  on  the  stage  ;  but  he  him- 
self keeps  wisely  out  of  sight :  for,  should  he  once 
appear,  the  whole  motion  would  be  at  an  end.  Not 
that  any  one  is  ignorant  of  his  being  there,  or  sup- 
poses that  the  puppets  are  not  mere  sticks  of  wood, 
and  he  himself  the  sole  mover ;  but  as  this  (though 
every  one  knows  it)  doth  not  appear  visibly,  i.  e.  to 
their  eyes,  no  one  is  ashamed  of  consenting  to  be 
imposed  upon ;  of  helping  on  the  drama,  by  calling 
the  several  sticks  or  puppets  by  the  names  which  the 
master  hath  allotted  to  them,  and  by  assigning  to 
each  the  character  which  the  great  man  is  pleased 
they  shall  move  in,  or  rather  in  which  he  himself  is 
pleased  to  move  them. 

It  would  be  to  suppose  thee,  gentle  reader,  one 
or  very  little  knowledge  in  this  world,  to  imagine 
thou  hast  never  seen  some  of  these  puppet-shows 
which  are  so  frequently  acted  on  the  great  stage ; 
but  though  thou  shouldst  have  resided  all  thy  days 
in  those  remote  parts  of  this  island  which  great  men 
seldom  visit,  yet,  if  thou  hast  any  penetration,  thou 
must  have  had  some  occasions  to  admire  both  the 
solemnity  of  countenance  in  the  actor  and  the  gravity 
in  the  spectator,  while  some  of  those  farces  are  car- 
ried on  which  are  acted  almost  daily  in  every  village 
in  the  kingdom.  He  must  have  a  very  despicable 
opinion  of  mankind  indeed  who  can  conceive  them 
to  be  imposed  on  as  often  as  they  appear  to  be  so. 
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The  truth  is,  they  are  in  the  same  situation  with  th 
readers  of  romances  ;  who,  though  they  know  th 
whole  to  be  one  entire  fiction,  nevertheless  agree  t< 
be  deceived  ;  and,  as  these  find  amusement,  so  d< 
the  others  find  ease  and  convenience  in  this  concur 
rence.  But,  this  being  a  subdigression,  I  return  t 
my  digression. 

A  GREAT  MAN  ought  to  do  his  business  by  others 
to  employ  hands,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  his  pur 

•  poses,  and  keep  himself  as  much  behind  the  curtain 
as  possible ;  and  though  it  must  be  acknowledge< 
that  two  very  great  men,  whose  names  will  be  botl 
recorded  in  history,  did  in  these  latter  times  com 
forth  themselves  on  the  stage,  and  did  hack  an( 
hew  and  lay  each  other  most  cruelly  open  to  the 
diversion  of  the  spectators,  yet  this  must  be  men- 
tioned rather  as  an  example  of  avoidance  than  imita- 
tion, and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  number  of  those 
instances  which  serve  to  evince  the  truth  of  these 
maxims  :  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  Ira 

furor  brecu  est,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

New  instances  of  Friendly's  folly,  SEC. 
To  return  to  my  history,  which,  having  rested  itsell 
a  little,  is  now  ready  to  proceed  on  its  journey : 
Fireblood  was  the  person  chosen  by  "Wild  for  this 
service.  He  had,  on  a  late  occasion,  experienced 
the  talents  of  this  youth  for  a  good  round  perjury 
He  immediately,  therefore,  found  him  out,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  him  ;  when,  receiving  his  instant  assent, 
they  consulted  together,  and  soon  framed  an  evi- 
dence, which,  being  communicated  to  one  of  the 
most  bitter  and  severe  creditors  of  Heartfree,  by 
him  laid  before  a  magistrate,  and  attested  by  the 
oath  of  Fireblood,  the  justice  granted  his  warrant ; 
and  Heartfree  was  accordingly  apprehended  and 
brought  before  him.  x 

"When  the  officers  came  for  this  poor  wretch  they 
found  him  meanly  diverting  himself  with  his  little 
children,  the  younger  of  whom  sat  on  his  knees,  and 
the  elder  was  playing  at  a  little  distance  from  him 
with  Friendly.  One  of  the  officers,  who  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  man,  but  one  very  laudably  severe  in 
his  office,  after  acquainting  Heartfree  with  his  errand, 
bad  him  come  along  and  be  d — d,  and  leave  those 
little  bastards,  for  so,  he  said,  he  supposed  they  were, 
for  a  legacy  to  the  parish.  Heartfree  was  much  sur- 
prised at  hearing  there  was  a  warrant  for  felony 
against  him ;  but  he  showed  less  concern  than  Friendly 
did  in  his  countenance.  The  elder  daughter,  when 
she  saw  the  officer  lay  hold  on  her  father,  immediately 
quitted  her  play,  and,  running  to  him  and  bursting 
into  tears,  cried  out,  "  You  shall  not  hurt  poor  papa." 
One  of  the  other  ruffians  offered  to  take  the  little 
one  rudely  from  his  knees  ;  but  Heartfree  started  up, 
and,  catching  the  fellow  by  the  collar,  dashed  his 
head  so  violently  against  the  wall,  that,  had  he  had 
any  brains,  he  might  possibly  have  lost  them  by  the 
blow. 

The  officer,  like  most  of  those  heroic  spirits  who* 
insult  men  in  adversity,  had  some  prudence  mixed 
with  his  zeal  for  justice.  Seeing,  therefore,  this 
rough  treatment  of  his  companion,  he  began  to 
pursue  more  gentle  methods,  and  very  civilly  desired 
Mr.  Heartfree  to  go  with  him,  seeing  he  was  an 
officer,  and  obliged  to  execute  his  warrant ;  that  he 
was  sorry  for  his  misfortune,  and  hoped  he  would  be 
acquitted.  The  other  answered,  "  He  should  pa- 
tiently  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  would 
attend  him  whither  he  was  ordered  to  conduct  him  ;" 
then,  taking  leave  of  his  children  with  a  tender  kiss, 
he  recommended  them  to  the  care  of  Friendly,  who 


promised  to  see  them  safe  home,  and  then  to  attend 
him  at  the  justice's,  whose  name  and  abode  he  had 
learned  of  the  constable. 

Friendly  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  house  just  as 
that  gentleman  had  signed  the  mittimus  against  his 
friend  ;  for  the  evidence  of  Fireblood  was  so  clear 
and  strong,  and  the  justice  was  so  incensed  against 
Heartfree,  and  so  convinced  of  his  guilt,  that  he 
would  hardly  hear  him  speak  in  his  own  defence, 
which  the  reader  perhaps,  when  he  hears  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  will  be  less  inclined  to  censure : 
for  this  witness  deposed,  "  That  he  had  been,  by 
Heartfree  himself,  employed  to  carry  the  orders  o'f 
embezzling  to  "Wild,  in  order  to  be  delivered  to  his 
wife  ;  that  he  had  been  afterwards  present  with  "Wild 
and  her  at  the  inn  when  they  took  coach  for  Har- 
wfch,  where  she  showed  him  the  casket  of  jewels,  and 
desired  him  to  tell  her  husband  that  she  had  fully 
executed  his  command ;  and  this  he  swore  to  have 
been  done  after  Heartfree  had  notice  of  the  commis- 
sion, and,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  that  time,  Fire- 
blood,  as  well  as  "Wild,  swore  that  Mrs.  Heartfree 
lay  several  days  concealed  at  "Wild's  house  before  her 
departure  for  Holland." 

When  Friendly  found  the  justice  obdurate,  and 
that  all  he  could  say  had  no  effect,  nor  was  it  any 
way  possible  for  Heartfree  to  escape  being  committed 
to  Xewgate,  he  resolved  to  accompany  him  thither  ; 
where,  when  they  arrived,  the  turnkey  would  have 
confined  Heartfree  (behaving  no  money)  among  the 
common  felons  ;  but  Friendly  would  not  permit  it, 
and  advanced  every  shilling  he  had  in  his  pocket,  to 
procure  a  room  in  the  press-yard  for  his  friend, 
which  indeed,  through  the  humanity  of  the  keeper, 
he  did  at  a  cheap  rate. 

They  spent  that  day  together,  and  in  the  evening 
the  prisoner  dismissed  his  friend,  desiring  him,  after 
many  thanks  for  his  fidelity,  to  be  comforted  on  his 
account.  "  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  how  far  the  malice 
of  my  enemy,  will  prevail ;  but  whatever  my  suf- 
ferings are,  I  am  convinced  my  innocence  will  some- 
where be  rewarded.  If,  therefore,  any  fatal  accident 
should  happen  to  me  (for  he  who  is  in  the  hands  of 
perjury  may  apprehend  the  worst),  my  dear  Friendly, 
be  a  father  to  my  poor  children  ;"  at  which  words 
the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  The  other  begged 
him  not  to  admit  any  such  apprehensions,  for  that 
lie  would  employ  his  utmost  diligence  in  his  service, 
and  doubted  not  but  to  subvert  any  villanous  de- 
sign laid  for  his  destruction,  and  to  make  his  in- 
nocence appear  to  the  world  as  white  as  it  was  in  his 
own  opinion. 

We  cannot  help  mentioning  a  circumstance  here, 
:hough  we  doubt  it  will  appear  very  unnatural  and 
incredible  to  our  reader ;  which  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing  the   former   character    and    behaviour   of 
Heartfree,  this  story  of  his  embezzling  was  so  far 
rom  surprising  his  neighbours,  that  many  of  them  * 
declared  they  expected  no  better  from  him.     Some 
were  assured  he  could    pay  forty  shillings   in   the 
pound  if  he  would.      Others  had  overheard  hints 
brmerly   pass    between   him    and   Mrs.    Heartfree 
which  had  given  them  suspicions.      And  what  is 
most  astonishing  of  all  is,  that  many  of  those  who 
ad  before  censured  him  for  an  extravagant  heedless 
bol  now  no  less  confidently  abused  him  for  a  cun- 
ning, tricking,  avaricious  knave. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Something  concerning  Fireblood,  which   will  surprise ;   and 
somewhat  touching  one  of  the  Miss  Snaps,  which  will  greatly 
concern  the  reader. 

IOWEVER,  notwithstanding  all  these  censures  abroad, 
and  in    despite  of  all    his  misfortunes   at    home, 
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Heartfree  in  Newgate  enjoyed  a  quiet,  undisturbed 
repose ;  while  our  hero,  nobly  disdaining  rest,  lay 
sleepless  all  night,  partly  from  the  apprehensions  of 
Mrs.  Heartfree's  return  before  he  had  executed  his 
scheme,  and  partly  from  a  suspicion  lest  Fireblood 
should  betray  him  ;  of  whose  infidelity  he  had,  never- 
theless, no  other  cause  to  maintain  any  fear,  but 
from  his  knowing  him  to  be  an  accomplished  rascal 
as  the  vulgar  term  it,  a  complete  GREAT  MAN  in  our 
language.  And  indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  these 
doubts  were  not  without  some  foundation  ;  for  the 
very  same  thought  unluckily  entered  the  head  of  that 
noble  youth,  who  considered  whether  he  might  not 
possibly  sell  himself  for  some  advantage  to  the  other 
side,  as  he  had  yet  no  promise  from  Wild ;  but  this 
was,  by  the  sagacity  of  the  latter,  prevented  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  profusion  of  promises,  which  showed  him 
to  be  of  the  most  generous  temper  in  the  world,  with 
which  Fireblood  was  extremely  well  satisfied,  and 
made  use  of  so  many  protestations  of  his  faithfulness 
that  he  convincedWild  of  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened,  which,  though 
it  did  not  immediately  affect  our  hero,  we  cannot 
avoid  relating,  as  it  occasioned  great  confusion  in  his 
family,  as  well  as  in  the  family  of  Snap.  It  is  in- 
deed a  calamity  highly  to  be  lamented,  when  it  stains 
untainted  blood,  and  happens  to  an  honourable 
house  —  an  injury  never  to  be  repaired  —  a  blot 
never  to  be  wiped  out — a  sore  never  to  be  healed. 
To  detain  my  reader  no  longer,  Miss  Theodosia 
Snap  was  now  safely  delivered  of  a  male  infant,  the 
product  of  an  amour  which  that  beautiful  (O  that  I 
could  say  virtuous  !)  creature  had  with  the  count. 

Mr.  Wild  and  his  lady  were  at  breakfast  when 
Mr.  Snap,  with  all  the  agonies  of  despair  both  in  his 
voice  and  countenance,  brought  them  this  melancholy 
news.  Our  hero,  who  had  (as  we  have  said)  won- 
derful good-nature  when  his  greatness  or  interest 
was  not  concerned,  instead  of  reviling  his  sister-in- 
law,  asked  with  a  smile,  "  Who  was  the  father  V 
But  the  chaste  Lsetitia,  we  repeat  the  chaste,  for  well 
did  she  now  deserve  that  epithet,  received  it  in  an- 
other manner.  She  fell  into  the  utmost  fury  at  the 
relation,  reviled  her  sister  in  the  bitterest  terms,  and 
vowed  she  would  never  see  nor  speak  to  her  more  ; 
then  burst  into  tears,  and  lamented  over  her  father 
that  such  dishonour  should  ever  happen  to  him  and 
herself.  At  length  she  fell  severely  on  her  husband 
for  the  light  treatment  which  he  gave  this  fatal  ac- 
cident. She  told  him  he  was  unworthy  of  the 
honour  he  enjoyed  of  marrying  into  a  chaste  family. 
That  she  looked  on  it  as  an  affront  to  her  virtue. 
That  if  he  had  married  one  of  the  naughty  hussies 
of  the  town  he  could  have  behaved  to  her  in  no  other 
manner.  She  concluded  with  desiring  her  father  to 
make  an  example  of  the  slut,  and  to  turn  her  out  of 
doors  ;  for  that  she  would  not  otherwise  enter  his 
house,  being  resolved  never  to  set  her  foot  within  the 
same  threshold  with  the  trollop,  whom  she  detested 
so  much  the  more  because  (which  was  perhaps  true) 
she  was  her  own  sister. 

So  violent,  and  indeed  so  outrageous,  was  this 
chaste  lady's  love  of  virtue,  that  she  could  not  forgive 
a  single  slip  (indeed  the  only  one  Theodosia  had 
ever  made)  in  her  own  sister,  in  a  sister  who  loved 
her,  and  to  whom  she  owed  a  thousand  obligations. 

Perhaps  the  severity  of  Mr.  Snap,  who  greatly  felt 
the  injury  done  to  the  honour  of  his  family,  would 
have  relented,  had  not  the  parish-officers  been  ex- 
tremely pressing  on  this  occasion,  and  for  want  of 
security,  conveyed  the  unhappy  young  lady  to  a  place, 
the  name  of  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  Snaps,  to 
whom  our  hero  was  so  nearly  allied,  we  bury  in  eter- 
nal oblivion  ;  where  she  suffered  so  much  correction 


for  her  crime,  that  the  good-natured  reader  of  the 
male  kind  may  be  inclined  to  compassionate  her,  at 
least  to  imagine  she  was  sufficiently  punished  for  a 
fault  which,  with  submission  to  the  chaste  Lsetitia 
and  all  other  strictly  virtuous  ladies,  it  should  be 
either  less  criminal  in  a  woman  to  commit,  or  more, 
so  in  a  man  to  solicit  her  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  hero,  who  was  a  living  and 
strong  instance  that  human  greatness  and  happi- 
ness are  not  always  inseparable.  He  was  under  a 
continual  alarm  of  frights,  and  fears,  and  jealousies. 
He  thought  every  man  he  beheld  wore  a  knife  for 
his  throat,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  for  his  purse.  As 
for  his  own  gang  particularly,  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  there  was  not  a  single  man  amongst  them 
who  would  not,  for  the  value  of  five  shillings,  bring 
him  to  the  gallows.  These  apprehensions  so  con- 
stantly broke  his  rest,  and  kept  him  so  assiduously 
on  his  guard  to  frustrate  and  circumvent  any  de- 
signs which  might  be  formed  against  him,  that  his 
condition,  to  any  other  than  the  glorious  eye  of  am- 
bition, might  seem  rather  deplorable  than  the  ob- 
ject of  envy  or  desire. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  which  our  hero  makes  a  speech  well  worthy  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  and  the  behaviour  of  one  of  the  gang,  perhaps  more 
unnatural  than  any  other  part  of  this  history. 

THERE  was  in  the  gang  a  man  named  Blueskin,  one 
of  those  merchants  who  trade  in  dead  oxen,  sheep, 
&c.,  in  short,  what  the  vulgar  call  a  butcher.  This 
gentleman  had  two  qualities  of  a  great  man,  viz.  un- 
daunted courage,  and  an  absolute  contempt  of  those 
ridiculous  distinctions  of  mcum  and  tuum,  which 
would  cause  endless  disputes,  did  not  the  law  hap- 
pily decide  them  by  converting  both  into  suum.  The 
common  form  of  exchanging  property  by  trade 
seemed  to  him  too  tedious  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to 
quit  the  mercantile  profession,  and,  falling  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  Mr.  Wild's  people,  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  arms,  and  enlisted  of  the  gang ; 
in  which  he  behaved  for  some  time  with  great  de- 
cency and  order,  and  submitted  to  accept  such  share 
of  the  booty  with  the  rest,  as  our  hero  allotted  him. 

But  this  subserviency  agreed  ill  with  his  temper  ; 
for  we  should  have  before  remembered  a  third  heroic 
quality,  namely,  ambition,  which  was  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  his  composition.  One  day,  therefore, 
having  robbed  a  gentleman  at  Windsor  of  a  gold 
watch,  which,  on  its  being  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers, with  a  considerable  reward,  was  demanded 
of  him  by  Wild,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  deliver  it. 

"  How,  Mr.  Blueskin !"  says  Wild  ;  "  you  will  not 
deliver  the  watch  1"  "No,  Mr.  Wild,"  answered 
he  ;  "I  have  taken  it,  and  will  keep  it ;  or,  if  I  dis- 
pose of  it,  I  will  dispose  of  it  myself,  and  keep  the 
money  for  which  I  sell  it."  "  Sure,"  replied  Wild, 
"  you  have  not  the  assurance  to  pretend  you  have 
any  property  or  right  in  this  watch V  "I  am  cer- 
tain," returned  Blueskin,  "  whether  I  have  any 
'right  in  it  or  no,  you  can  prove  none."  "  I  will 
undertake,"  cries  the  other,  "  to  show  I  have  an  ab- 
solute right  to  it,  and  that  by  the  laws  of  our  gang, 
of  which  I  am  providentially  at  the  head."  "  I  know 
not  who  put  you  at  the  head  of  it,"  cries  Blueskin  ; 
"  but  those  who  did  certainly  did  it  for  their  own 
good,  that  you  might  conduct  them  the  better  in 
their  robberies,  inform  them  of  the  richest  booties, 
prevent  surprises,  pack  juries,  bribe  evidence,  and 
so  contribute  to  their  benefit  and  safety ;  and  not  to 
convert  all  their  labour  and  hazard  to  your  own 
benefit  and  advantage."  "You  are  greatly  mistaken, 
sir,"  answered  Wild ;  "you  are  talking  of  a  legal 
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society,  where  the  chief  magistrate  is  always  chosen 
for  the  public  good,  which,  as  we  see  iu  all  the  legal 
societies  of  the  world,  he  constantly  consults,  daily 
contributing,  by  his  superior  skill,  to  their  pros- 
perity, and  not  sacrificing  their  good  to  his  own 
wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  humour :  hut  in  an  illegal 
society  or  gang,  as  this  of  ours,  it  is  otherwise ;  for 
who  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  gang,  unless  for  his 
own  interest?  And  without  a  head,  you  know,  you 
cannot  subsist.  Nothing  but  a  head,  and  obedience 
to  that  head,  can  preserve  a  gang  a  moment  from 
destruction.  It  is  absolutely  better  for  you  to  con- 
tent yourselves  with  a  moderate  reward,  and  enjoy 
that  in  safety  at  the  disposal  of  your  chief,  than  to 
engross  the  whole  with  the  hazard  to  which  you  will 
be  liable  without  his  protection.  And  surely  there 
is  none  in  the  whole  gang  who  has  less  reason  to 
complain  than  you ;  you  have  tasted  of  my  favours  : 
witness  that  piece  of  ribbon  you  wear  in  your  hat, 
with  which  I  dubbed  you  captain.  Therefore  pray, 
captain,  deliver  the  watch."  "  D — n  your  cajoling," 
says  Blueskin  :  "  do  you  think  I  value  myself  on 
this  bit  of  ribbon,  which  I  could  have  bought  my- 
self for  sixpence,  and  have  worn  without  your  leave  1 
Do  you  imagine  I  think  myself  a  captain  because 
you,  whom  I  know  not  empowered  to  make  one, 
call  me  so  1  The  name  of  captain  is  but  a  shadow  : 
the  men  and  the  salary  are  the  substance ;  and  I 
am  not  to  he  bubbled  with  a  shadow.  I  will  be 
called  captain  no  longer,  and  he  who  flatters  me  by 
that  name  I  shall  think  affronts  me,  and  I  will 
knock  him  down,  I  assure  you."  "  Did  ever  man 
talk  so  unreasonably  !"  cries  Wild.  "  Are  you  not 
respected  as  a  captain  by  the  whole  gang  since  my 
dubbing  you  so  1  But  it  is  the  shadow  only,  it 
seems  ;  and  you  will  knock  a  man  down  for  affront- 
ing you  who  calls  you  captain !  Might  not  a  man 
as  reasonably  tell  a  minister  df  state,  Sir,  you  have 
given  me  the  shadow  only  1  The  ribbon  or" the  bauble 
that  you  gave  me  implies  that  I  have  either  signal- 
ised myself,  by  some  great  action,  for  the  benefit  and 
glory  of  my  country,  or  at  least  that  I  am  descended 
from  those  who  have  done  so.  I  know  myself  to  be 
a  scoundrel,  and  so  have  been  those  few  ancestors  I 
can  remember,  or  have  ever  heard  of.  Therefore  I 
am  resolved  to  knock  the  first  man  down  who  calls 
me  sir  or  right  honourable.  But  all  great  and  wise 
men  think  themselves  sufficiently  repaid  by  what 
procures  them  honour  and  precedence  in  the  gang, 
without  inquiring  into  substance  ;  nay,  if  a  title  or 
a  feather  be  equal  to  this  purpose,  they  are  sub- 
stance, and  not  mere  shadows.  But  I  have-not 
time  to  argue  with  you  at  present,  so  give  me  the 
watch  without  any  more  deliberation."  "  I  am  no 
more  a  friend  to  deliberation  than  yourself,"  an- 
swered Blueskin,  "  and  so  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  by 
G —  I  never  will  give  you  the  watch,  no,  nor  will  I 
ever  hereafter  surrender  any  part  of  ray  booty.  I 
won  it,  and  I  will  wear  it.  Take  your  pistols  your- 
self, and  go  out  on  the  highway,  and  don't  lazily 
think  to  fatten  yourself  with  the  dangers  and  pains 
of  other  people."  At  which  words  he  departed  in  a 
fierce  mood,  and  repaired  to  the  tavern  used  by  the 
gang,  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  some  of  his 
acquaintance,  whom  he  informed  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Wild,  and  advised  them  all  to  fol- 
low his  example ;  which  they  all  readily  agreed  to, 
and  Mr.  Wild's  d— tion  was  the  universal  toast- 
in  drinking  bumpers  to  which  they  had  finished  a 
large  bowl  of  punch,  when  a  constable,  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance,  and  AVild  at  their  head,  entered 
the  room  and  seized  on  Blueskin,  whom  his  com- 
panions, when  they  saw  our  hero,  did  not  dare 
attempt  to  rescue.  The  watch  was  found  upon  him 


which,  together  with  Wild's  information,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  commit  him  to  Newgate. 

In  the  evening  Wild  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
had  been  drinking  with  Blueskin  met  at  the  tavern, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  profoundest 
submission  to  their  leader.  They  vilified  and  abused 
Blueskin  as  much  as  they  had  before  abused  our 
hero,  and  now  repeated  the  same  toast,  only  chang- 
ing the  name  of  Wild  into  that  of  Blueskin  ;  all 
agreeing  with  AVild  that  the  watch  found  in  his 
pocket,  and  which  must  be  a  fatal  evidence  against 
him,  was  a  just  judgment  on  his  disobedience  and 
revolt. 

Thus  did  this  great  man  by  a  resolute  and  timely 
example  (for  he  went  directly  to  the  justice  when 
Blueskin  left  him)  quell  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
conspiracies  which  could  possibly  arise  in  a  gang, 
and  which,  had  it  been  permitted  one  day's  growth, 
would  inevitably  have  ended  in  his  destruction ;  so 
much  doth  it  behove  all  great  men  to  be  eternally 
on  their  guard,  and  expeditious  in  the  execution  of 
their  purposes ;  while  none  but  the  weak  and 
honest  can  indulge  themselves  in  remissness  or 
repose. 

The  Achates,  Fireblood,  had  been  present  at  both 
these  meetings  ;  but,  though  he  had  a  little  too 
hastily  concurred  in  cursing  his  friend,  and  in  vow- 
ing his  perdition,  yet  now  he  saw  all  that  scheme 
dissolved  he  returned  to  his  integrity,  of  which  he 
gave  an  incontestable  proof,  by  informing  Wild  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  concerted  against  him, 
in  which  he  said  he  had  pretended  to  acquiesce,  in 
order  the  better  to  betray  them  ;  but  this,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed  on  his  death-bed  at  Tyburn,  • 
was  only  a  copy  of  his  countenance ;  for  that  he 
was,  at  that  time,  as  sincere  and  hearty  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  Wild  as  any  of  his  companions. 

Our  hero  received  Fireblood's  information  with  a 
very  placid  countenance.  He  said,  as  the  gang  had 
seen  their  errors,  and  repented,  nothing  was  more 
noble  than  forgiveness.  But,  though  he  was  pleased 
modestly  to  ascribe  this  to  his  lenity,  it  really  arose 
from  much  more  noble  and  political  principles.  He 
considered  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  punishment  of  so  many  ;  besides,  he  nattered 
himself  that  fear  would  keep  them  in  order  :  and. 
indeed  Fireblood  had  told  him  nothing  more  than 
he  knew  before,  viz.  that  they  were  all  complete 
prigs,  whom  he  was  to  govern  by  their  fears,  and  in 
whom  he  was  to  place  no  more  confidence  than  was 
necessary,  and  to  watch  them  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  circumspection :  for  a  rogue,  he  wisely 
said,  like  gunpowder,  must  be  used  with  caution ; 
since  both  are  altogether  as  liable  to  blow  up  the 
party  himself  who  uses  them  as  to  execute  his 
mischievous  purpose  against  some  other  person  or 
animal. 

W'e  will  now  repair  to  Newgate,  it  being  the 
place  where  most  of  the  great  men  of  this  history 
are  hastening  as  fast  as  possible ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  it  is  a  castle  very  far  from  being  an  improper 
or  misbecoming  habitation  for  any  great  man  what- 
ever. And  as  this  scene  will  continue  during  the 
residue  of  our  history,  we  shall  open  it  with  a  new 
book,  and  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
closing  our  third. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 
A  sentiment  of  the  ordinary's,  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold :  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  folly  in  Friendly ; 
and  a  dreadful  accident  which  befel  our  hero. 

HEARTFREE  had  not  been  long  in  Newgate  before 
his  frequent  conversation  with  his  children,  and 
other  instances  of  a  good  heart,  which  betrayed 
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themselves  in  his  actions  and  conversation,  created 
an  opinion  in  all  about  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
silliest  fellows  in  the  universe.  The  ordinary 
himself,  a  very  sagacious  as  well  as  very  worthy 
person,  declared  that  he  was  a  cursed  rogue,  but  no 
conjuror. 

What  indeed  might  induce  the  former,  i.  e.  the 
roguish  part  of  this  opinion  in  the  ordinary,  was  a 
wicked  sentiment  which  Heartfree  one  day  disclosed 
in  conversation,  and  which  we,  who  are  truly  ortho- 
dox, will  not  pretend  to  justify,  that  he  believed  a 
sincere  Turk  would  be  saved.  To  this  the  good  man, 
with  becoming  zeal  and  indignation,  answered,  I 
know  not  what  may  become  of  a  sincere  Turk  ;  but, 
if  this  be  your  persuasion,  I  pronounce  it  impossible 
you  should  be  saved.  No,  sir  ;  so  far  from  a  sincere 
Turk's  being  within  the  pale  of  salvation,  neither 
will  any  sincere  Presbyterian,  Anabaptist,  nor 
Quaker  whatever,  be  saved. 

But  neither  did  the  one  nor  the  other  part  of  this 
character  prevail  on  Friendly  to  abandon  his  old 
master.  He  spent  his  whole  time  with  him,  except 
only  those  hours  when  he  was  absent  for  his  sake, 
in  procuring  evidence  for  him  against  his  trial, 
which  was  now  shortly  to  come  on.  Indeed  this 
young  man  was  the  only  comfort,  besides  a  clear 
conscience  and  the  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  which 
this  poor  wretch  had ;  for  the  sight  of  his  children 
was  like  one  of  those  alluring  pleasures  which 
men  in  some  diseases  indulge  themselves  often 
fatally  in,  which  at  once  flatter  and  heighten  their 
malady. 

Friendly  being  one  day  present  while  Heartfree 
was,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  embracing  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  lamenting  the  hard  fate  to  which  he 
feared  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  her,  spoke  to 
him  thus  :  "I  have  long  observed  with  admiration 
the  magnanimity  with  which  you  go  through  your 
own  misfortunes,  and  the  steady  countenance  with 
which  you  look  on  death.  I  have  observed  that 
all  your  agonies  arise  from  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  your  children,  and  of  leaving  them  in  a 
distressed  condition ;  now,  though  I  hope  all 
your  fears  will  prove  ill  grounded,  yet,  that  I  may 
relieve  you  as  much  as  possible  from  them,  be 
assured  that,  as  nothing  can  give  me  more  real 
misery  than  to  observe  so  tender  and  loving  a  con- 
cern in  a  master,  to  whose  goodness  I  owe  so  many 
obligations,  and  whom  I  so  sincerely  love,  so  no- 
thing can  afford  me  equal  pleasure  with  my  contri- 
buting to  lessen  or  to  remove  it.  Be  convinced, 
therefore,  if  you  can  place  any  confidence  in  my 
promise,  that  I  will  employ  my  little  fortune,  which 
you  know  to  be  not  entirely  inconsiderable,  in  the 
support  of  this  your  little  family.  Should  any  mis- 
fortune, which  I  pray  Heaven  avert,  happen  to  you 
before  you  have  better  provided  for  these  little  ones, 
I  will  be  myself  their  father,  nor  shall  either  of  them 
ever  know  distress  if  it  be  any  way  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it.  Your  younger  daughter  I  will  provide 
for,  and  as  for  my  little  prattler,  your  elder,  as  I 
never  yet  thought  of  any  woman  for  a  wife,  I  will 
receive  her  as  such  at  your  hands  ;  nor  will  I  ever 
relinquish  her  for  another."  Heartfree  flew  to  his 
friend,  and  embraced  him  with  raptures  of  acknow- 
ledgment. He  vowed  to  him  that  he  had  eased 
every  anxious  thought  of  his  mind  but  one,  and  that 
he  must  carry  with  him  out  of  the  world.  "  O 
Friendly!"  cried  he,  "it  is  my  concern  for  that 
best  of  women,  whom  I  hate  myself  for  having  ever 
censured  in  my  opinion.  O  Friendly !  thou  didst 
know  her  goodness  ;  yet,  sure,  her  perfect  character 
none  but  myself  was  ever  acquainted  with.  She  had 
every  perfection,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 


Heaven  hath  indulged  to  her  whole  sex,  and  pos- 
sessed all  in  a  higher  excellence  than  nature  ever 
indulged  to  another  in  any  single  virtue.  Can  I  bear 
the  loss  of  such  a  woman  1  Can  I  bear  the  apprehen- 
sions of  what  mischiefs  that  villain  may  have  done  to 
her,  of  which  death  is  perhaps  the  lightest  1"  Friendly 
gently  interrupted  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  any  oppor- 
tunity, endeavouring  to  comfort  him  on  this  head 
likewise,  by  magnifying  every  circumstance  which 
could  possibly  afford  any  hopes  of  his  seeing  her 
again. 

By  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  which  the  young 
man  exemplified  so  uncommon  a  height  of  friendship, 
he  had.  soon  obtained  in  the  castle  the  character  of 
as  odd  and  silly  a  fellow  as  his  master.  Indeed  they 
were  both  the  byword,  laughing-stock,  and  contempt 
of  the  whole  place. 

The  sessions  now  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
grand  jury  at  Hicks's-hall  had  found  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  Heartfree,  and  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session  he  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  where, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  Friendly  and 
the  honest  old  female  servant,  the  circumstances  of 
the  fact  corroborating  the  evidence  of  Fireblood,  as 
well  as  that  of  Wild,  who  counterfeited  the  most  art- 
ful reluctance  at  appearing  against  his  old  friend 
Heartfree,  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Wild  had  now  accomplished  his  scheme ;  for  as 
to  what  remained,  it  was  certainly  unavoidable,  see- 
ing that  Heartfree  was  entirely  void  of  interest  with 
the  great,  and  was  besides  convicted  on  a  statute  the 
infringers  of  which  could  hope  no  pardon. 

The  catastrophe  to  which  our  hero  had  reduced 
this  wretch  was  so  wonderful  an  effort  of  great- 
ness, that  it  probably  made  Fortune  envious  of  her 
own  darling  ;  but  whether  it  was  from  this  envy,  or 
only  from  that  known  inconstancy  and  weakness  so 
often  and  judiciously  remarked  in  that  lady's  temper, 
who  frequently  lifts  men  to  the  summit  of  human 
greatness,  only 

ut  lapsu  gramme  ruant; 

certain  it  is,  she  now  began  to  meditate  mischief 
against  Wild,  who  seems  to  have  come  to  that  period 
at  which  all  heroes  have  arrived,  and  which  she  was 
resolved  they  should  never  transcend.  In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  measure  of  mischief  and 
iniquity  which  every  great  man  is  to  fill  up,  and 
then  Fortune  looks  on  him  of  no  more  use  than  a 
silkworm  whose  bottom  is  spun,  and  deserts  him. 
Mr.  Blueskin  was  convicted  the  same  day  of  robbery, 
by  our  hero,  an  unkindness  which,  though  he  had 
drawn  on  himself,  and  necessitated  him  to,  he  took 
greatly  amiss  :  as  Wild,  therefore,  was  standing  near 
him,  with  that  disregard  and  indifference  which 
great  men  are  too  carelessly  inclined  to  have  for 
those  whom  they  have  ruined,  Blueskin,  privily 
drawing  a  knife,  thrust  the  same  into  the  body  of 
our  hero  with  such  violence,  that  all  who  saw  it 
concluded  he  had  done  his  business.  And,  indeed, 
had  not  fortune,  not  so  much  out  of  love  to  our  hero 
as  from  a  fixed  resolution  to  accomplish  a  certain 
purpose,  of  which  we  have  formerly  given  a  hint, 
carefully  placed  his  guts  out  of  the  way,  he  must 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  wrath  of  his  enemy, 
which,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  did  not  deserve ; 
for,  had  he  been  contented  to  have  robbed  and  only 
submitted  to  give  him  the  booty,  he  might  have  still 
continued  safe  and  uuimpeached  in  the  gang ;  but, 
so  it  was,  that  the  knife,  missing  those  noble  parts 
(the  noblest  of  many)  the  guts,  perforated  only  the 
hollow  of  his  belly,  and  caused  no  other  harm  than 
an  immoderate  effusion  of  blood,  of  which,  though 
it  at.  present  weakened  him,  he  soon  after  reco- 
vered. 
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This  accident,  however,  was  in  the  end  attended 
with  worse  consequences :  for,  as  very  few  people 
(those  greatest  of  all  men,  absolute  princes  ex- 
cepted)  attempt  to  cut  the  thread  of  human  life,  like 
the  fatal  sisters,  merely  out  of  wantonness  and  for 
their  diversion,  but  rather  by  so  doing  propose  to 
themselves  the  acquisition  of  some  future  good,  or 
the  avenging  some  past  evil ;  and  as  the  former  of 
these  motives  did  not  appear  probable,  it  put  inqui- 
sitive persons  on  examining  into  the  latter.  Now, 
as  the  vast  schemes  of  Wild,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered, however  great  in  their  nature,  seemed  to 
some  persons,  like  the  projects  of  most  other  such 
persons,  rather  to  be  calculated  for  the  glory  of  the 
great  man  himself  than  to  redound  to  the  general 
good  of  society,  designs  began  to  be  laid  by  several 
of  those  who  thought  it  principally  their  duty  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  future  progress  of  our  hero  ;  and  a 
learned  judge  particularly,  a  great  enemy  to  this 
kind  of  greatness,  procured  a  clause  in  an  act  of 
parliament  as  a  trap  for  Wild,  which  he  soon  after 
fell  into.  By  this  law  it  was  made  capital  in  a  prig 
to  steal  with  the  hands  of  other  people.  A  law  so 
plainly  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  all  priggish 
greatness,  that  it  was  indeed  impossible  for  our  hero 
to  avoid  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  short  hint  concerning  popular  ingratitude.    Mr.  Wild's  ar- 
rival in  the  castle,  with  other  occurrences  to  be  found  in  no 
other  history. 

IF  we  had  any  leisure  we  would  here  digress  a  little 
on  that  ingratitude  which  so  many  writers  have 
observed  to  spring  up  in  the  people  of  all  free  govern- 
ments towards  their  great  men ;  who,  while  they 
have  been  consulting  the  good  of  the  public,  by  rais- 
ing their  own  greatness,  in  which  the  whole  body 
(as  the  kingdom  of  France  thinks  itself  in  the  glory 
of  their  grand  monarch)  was  so  deeply  concerned, 
have  been  sometimes  sacrificed  by  those  very  people 
for  whose  glory  the  said  great  men  were  so  indus- 
triously at  work  :  and  this  from  a  foolish  zeal  for  a 
certain  ridiculous  imaginary  thing  called  liberty,  to 
which  great  men  are  observed  to  have  a  great  ani- 
mosity. 

This  law  had  been  promulgated  a  very  little  time 
when  Mr.  Wild,  having  received  from  some  dutiful 
members  of  the  gang  a  valuable  piece  of  goods,  did, 
for  a  consideration  somewhat  short  of  its  original 
price,  re-convey  it  to  the  right  owner ;  for  which  fact, 
being  ungratefully  informed  against  by  the  said 
owner,  he  was  surprised  in  his  own  house,  and,  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  was  hurried  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  by  him  committed  to  that  castle,  which, 
suitable  as  it  is  to  greatness,  we  do  not  choose  .to 
name  too  often  in  our  history,  and  where  many  great 
men  at  this  time  happened  to  be  assembled. 

The  governor,  or,  as  the  law  more  honourably 
calls  him,  keeper  of  this  castle,  was  Mr.  Wild's  old 
friend  and  acquaintance.  This  made  the  lattergreatly 
satisfied  with  the  place  of  his  confinement,  as  he 
promised  himself  not  only  a  kind  reception  and 
handsome  accommodation  there,  but  even  to  obtain 
his  liberty  from  him  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
desire  it :  but,  alas  !  he  was  deceived  ;  his  old  friend 
knew  him  no  longer,  and  refused  to  see  him,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  insisted  on  as  high  garnish  for 
fetters,  and  as  exorbitant  a  price  for  lodging,  as  if 
he  had  had  a  fine  gentleman  in  custody  for  murder, 
or  any  other  genteel  crime. 

To  confess  a  melancholy  truth,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance much  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  friendship  of  great  men  ; 
an  observation  which  hath  been  frequently  made  by 
those  who  have  lived  in  courts,  or  in  Newgate,  or 


in  any  other  place  set  apart  for  the  habitation  of 
such  persons. 

The  second  day  of  his  confinement  he  was  greatly 
surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  his  wife  ;  and  much 
more  so,  when,  instead  of  a  countenance  ready  to 
insult  him,  the  only  motive  to  which  he  could  ascribe 
her  presence,  he  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  her 
lovely  cheeks.  He  embraced  her  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  affection,  and  declared  he  could  hardly  re- 
gret his  confinement,  since  it  had  produced  such  an 
instance  of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  her,  whose 
fidelity  to  him  on  this  occasion  would,  he  believed, 
make  him  the  envy  of  most  husbands,  even  in  New- 
gate. He  then  begged  her  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  be 
comforted ;  for  that  matters  might  go  better  with 
him  than  she  expected.  "  No,  no,"  says  she,  "  I  am 
certain  you  would  be  found  guilty  Death.  I  knew 
what  it  would  always  come  to.  I  told  you  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  such  a  trade  long ;  but  you 
would  not  be  advised,  and  now  you  see  the  conse- 
quence— now  you  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  All 
the  comfort  I  shall  have  when  you  are  nubbed*  is, 
that  I  gave  you  a  good  advice.  If  you  had  always 
gone  out  by  yourself,  as  I  would  have  had  you,  you 
might  have  robbed  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ; 
bet  you  was  wiser  than  all  the  world,  or  rather 
lazier,  and  see  what  your  laziness  is  come  to — to  the 
cheat,1-  for  thither  you  will  go  now,  that's  infalliable. 
And  a  just  judgment  on  you  for  following  your 
headstrong  will ;  I  am  the  only  person  to  be  pitied ; 
poor  I,  who  shall  be  scandalised  for  your  fault. 
There  goes  she  whose  husband  was  hanged :  methinks 
I  hear  them  crying  so  already."  At  which  words 
she  burst  into  tears.  He  could  not  then  forbear 
chiding  her  for  this  unnecessary  concern  on  his  ac- 
count, and  begged  her  not  to  trouble  him  any  more. 
She  answered  with  some  spirit,  "  On  your  account, 
and  be  d — d  to  you !  No,  if  the  old  cull  of  a  justice 
had  not  sent  me  hither,  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
long  enough  before  I  should  have  come  hither  to  see 
after  you  ;  d — n  me,  I  am  committed  for  the  filing- 
lay^  man,  and  we  shall  be  both  nubbed  together. 
'Ifaith,  my  dear,  it  almost  makes  me  amends  for 
being  nubbed  myself,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
thee  nubbed  too."  "Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered 
Wild,  "  it  is  what  I  have  long  wished  for  thee  ;  but 
I  do  not  desire  to  bear  thee  company,  and  I  have 
still  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  go  with- 
out me  ;  at  least  I  will  have  the  pleasure  to  be  rid 
of  you  now."  And  so  saying,  he  seized  her  by  the 
waist,  and  with  strong  arm  flung  her  out  of  the 
room ;  but  not  before  she  had  with  her  nails  left  a 
bloody  memorial  on  his  cheek  :  and  thus  this  fond 
couple  parted. 

Wild  had  scarce  recovered  himself  from  the  un- 
easiness into  which  this  unwelcome  visit,  proceeding 
from  the  disagreeable  fondness  of  his  wife,  had  thrown 
him,  than  the  faithful  Achates  appeared.  The  pre- 
sence of  this  youth  was  indeed  a  cordial  to  his  spirts. 
He  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship, 
which  so  far  exceeded  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and 
said  many  things  which  we  have  forgot  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  we  remember  they  all  tended  to  the  praise 
of  Fireblood,  whose  modesty,  at  length,  put  a  stop 
to  the  torrent  of  compliments,  by  asserting  he  had 
done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  that  he  should  have 
detested  himself  could  he  have  forsaken  his  friend 
in  his  adversity  ;  and,  after  many  protestations  that 
he  came  the  moment  he  heard  of  his  misfortune,  he 
asked  him  if  he  could  be  of  any  service.  Wild  an- 
swered, since  he  had  so  kindly  proposed  that  ques- 
tion, he  must  say  he  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 
•  The  cant  word  for  hanging,  t  The  gallows.  J  Picking  pockets 
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could  lend  him  a  few  guineas ;  for  that  he  was  ver; 
seedy.     Fireblood  replied  that  he  was  greatly  uu 
happy  in  not  having  it  then  in  his  power,  adding  man 
hearty  oaths  that  he  had  not  a  farthing  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  which  was,  indeed,  strictly  true  ;  for  h 
had  only  a  bank-note,  which  he   had  that   evenini 
purloined  from  a  gentleman  in  the  playhouse  pas- 
sage.   He  then  asked  for  his  wife,  to  whom,  to  spea] 
truly,  the  visit  was  intended,  her  confinement  being 
the  misfortune  of  which  he  had  just  heard  ;  for,  a 
for  that  of  Mr.  Wild  himself,  he  had  known  it  from 
the  first  minute,  without  ever  intending  to   trouble 
him  with  his  company.     Being  informed  therefori 
of  the  visit  which  had  lately  happened,  he  reprovei 
Wild  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  that  good  creature 
then,  taking  as  sudden  a  leave  as  he  civilly  could  ol 
the  gentleman,  he  hastened  to  comfort  his  lady,  wh 
received  him  with  great  kindness. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Curious  anecdotes  relating  to  the  history  of  Newgate. 
THERE  resided  in  the  castle  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Wild  one  Roger  Johnson,  a  very  GREAT  man, 
who  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  all  the  prigs  in 
Newgate,  and  had  raised  contributions  on  them. 
He  examined  into  the  nature  of  their  defence,  pro- 
cured  and  instructed  their  evidence,  and  made  him- 
self, at  least  in  their  opinion,  so  necessary  to  them, 
that  the  whole  fate  of  Newgate  seemed  entirely  to 
depend  upon  him. 

Wild  had  not  been  long  in  confinement  before  he 
began  to  oppose  this  man.  He  represented  him  to 
the  prigs  as  a  fellow  who,  under  the  plausible  pre- 
tence of  assisting  their  causes,  was  in  reality  under- 
mining THE  LIBERTIES  OF  NEWGATE.  He  at  first  threw 
out  certain  sly  hints  and  insinuations  ;  but,  having 
by  degrees  formed  a  party  against  Roger,  he  one  day 
assembled  them  together,  and  spoke  to  them  in  the 
following  florid  manner : 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens, — The  cause  which 
I  am  to  mention  to  you  this  day  is  of  such  mighty 
importance,  that  when  I  consider  my  own  small  abi- 
lities, I  tremble  with  an  apprehension  lest  your  safety 
may  be  rendered  precarious  by  the  weakness  of  him 
who  hath  undertaken  to  represent  to  you  your  dan- 
ger. Gentlemen,  the  liberty  of  Newgate  is  at  stake  : 
your  privileges  have  been  long  undermined,  and  are 
now  openly  violated  by  one  man ;  by  one  who  hath 
engrossed  to  himself  the  whole  conduct  of  your  trials, 
under  colour  of  which  he  exacts  what  contributions 
on  you  he  pleases  :  but  are  those  sums  appropriated 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  raised  1  Your  frequent 
convictions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  those  depredations  of 
justice,  must  too  sensibly  and  sorely  demonstrate 
the  contrary.  What  evidence  doth  he  ever  produce 
for  the  prisoner  which  the  prisoner  himself  could 
not  have  provided,  and  often  better  instructed  1  How 
many  noble  youths  have  there  been  lost  when  a  single 
alibi  would  have  saved  them !  Should  I  be  silent, 
nay,  could  your  own  injuries  want  a  tongue  to  re- 
monstrate, the  very  breath  which  by  his  neglect  hath 
been  stopped  at  the  cheat  would  cry  out  loudly 
against  him.  Nor  is  the  exorbitancy  of  his  plun- 
ders visible  only  in  the  dreadful  consequences  it  hath 
produced  to  the  prigs,  nor  glares  it  only  in  the  mise- 
ries brought  on  them  :  it  blazes  forth  in  the  more 
desirable  effects  it  hath  wrought  for  himself,  in  the 
rich  perquisites  required  b/  it :  witness  that  silk 
nightgown,  that  robe  of  shame,  which,  to  his  eternal 
dishonour,  he  publicly  wears  ;  that  gown  which  I 
will  not  scruple  to  call  the  winding-sheet  of  the 
liberties  of  Newgate.  Is  there  a  prig  who  hath  the 
interest  and  honour  of  Newgate  so  little  at  heart 


that  he  can  refrain  from  blushing  when  he  beholds 
that  trophy,  purchased  with  the  breath  of  so  many 
prigs?  Nor  is  this  all.  His  waistcoat  embroidered 
with  silk,  and  his  velvet  cap,  bought  with  the  same 
price,  are  ensigns  of  the  same  disgrace.  Some  would 
think  the  rags  which  covered  his  nakedness  when 
first  he  was  committed  hither  well  exchanged  for 
these  gaudy  trappings;  but  in  my  eye  no  exchange 
can  be  profitable  when  dishonour  is  the  condition. 
If,  therefore,  Newgate — "  Here  the  only  copy  which 
we  could  procure  of  this  speech  breaks  off  abruptly  ; 
however,  we  can  assure  the  reader,  from  very  au- 
thentic information,  that  he  concluded  with  advis- 
ing '.he  prigs  to  put  their  affairs  into  other  hands. 
After  which,  one  of  his  party,  as  had  been  before 
concerled,  in  a  very  long  speech  recommended  him 
(Wild  himself)  to  their  choice. 

Newgate  was  divided  into  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  the  prigs  on  each  side  representing  their  chief 
or  great  man  to  be  the  only  person  by  whom  the 
affairs  of  Newgate  could  be  managed  with  safety  and 
advantage.  The  prigs  had  indeed  very  incompatible 
interests ;  for,  whereas  the  supporters  of  Johnson, 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  plunder  of  Newgate, 
were  admitted  to  some  share  under  their  leader,  so 
the  abettors  of  Wild  had,  on  his  promotion,  the 
same  views  of  dividing  some  part  of  the  spoil  among 
themselves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  they  were 
both  so  warm  on  each  side.  What  may  seem  more 
remarkable  was,  that  the  debtors,  who  were  entirely 
unconcerned  in  the  dispute,  and  who  were  the 
destined  plunder  of  both  parties,  should  interest 
themselves  with  the  utmost  violence,  some  on  behalf 
of  Wild,  and  others  in  favour  of  Johnson.  So  that 
all  Newgate  resounded  with  WILD  for  ever,  JOHNSON 
for  ever.  And  the  poor  debtors  re-echoed  the  liber- 
ties of  Newgate,  which,  in  the  cant  language,  signifies 
plunder,  as  loudly  as  the  thieves  themselves.  In 
short,  such  quarrels  and  animosities  happened  be- 
tween them,  that  they  seemed  rather  the  people  of 
;wo  countries  long  at  war  with  each  other  than  the 
nhabitants  of  the  same  castle. 

Wild's  party  at  length  prevailed,  and  he  succeeded 
;o  the  place  and  power  of  Johnson,  whom  he  pre- 
sently stripped  of  all  his  finery ;  but,  when  it  was 
jroposed  that  he  should  sell  it  and  divide  the  money 
or  the  good  of  the  whole,  he  waved  that  motion, 
saying  it  was  not  yet  time,  that  he  should  find  a 
better  opportunity,  that  the  clothes  wanted  cleaning, 
with  many  other  pretences,  and  within,  two  days, 
o  the  surprise  of  many,  he  appeared  in  them  him- 
elf ;  for  which  he  vouchsafed  no  other  apology 
han  that  they  fitted  him  much  better  than  they 
lid  Johnson,  and  that  they  became  him  in  a  much 
more  elegant  manner. 

This  behaviour  of  Wild  greatly  incensed  the 
lebtors,  particularly  those  by  whose  means  he  had 
>een  promoted.  They  grumbled  extremely,  and 
vented  great  indignation  against  Wild  ;  when  one 
lay  a  very  grave  man,  and  one  of  much  authority 
among  them,  bespake  them  as  follows : 

"  Nothing  sure  can  be  more  justly  ridiculous 
han  the  conduct  of  those  who  should  lay  the  l;mi!> 
n  the  wolf's  way,  and  then  should  lament  his  being 
.evoured.  What  a  wolf  is  in  a  sheep-fold,  a  great 
man  is  in  society.  Now,  when  one  wolf  is  in  pos- 
ession  of  a  sheep-fold,  how  little  would  it  avail  the 
imple  flock  to  expel  him  and  place  another  in  his 
tead  !  Of  the  same  benefit  to  us  is  the  overthrowing 
ne  prig  in  favour  of  another.  And  for  what  other 
dvantage  was  your  struggle  1  Did  you  not  all 
mow  that  Wild  and  his  followers  were  prigs,  as 
well  as  Johnson  and  his?  What  then  could  the 
ontention  be  among  such  but  that  which  you  have 
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now  discovered  it  to  have  been*  Perhaps  some 
would  say,  Is  it  then  our  duty  tamely  to  submit  to 
the  rapine  of  the  prig  who  now  plunders  us  for 
fear  of  an  exchange  1  Surely  no  :  but  I  answer,  It 
is  better  to  shake  the  plunder  off  than  to  exchange 
the  plunderer.  And  by  what  means  can  we  effect 
this  but  by  a  total  change  of  our  manners  1  Every 
prig  is  a  slave.  His  own  priggish  desires,  which 
enslave  him,  themselves  betray  him  to  the  tyranny 
of  others.  To  preserve,  therefore,  the  liberty  of 
Newgate  is  to  change  the  manners  of  Newgate. 
Let  us,  therefore,  who  are  confined  here  for  debt 
only  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  the  prigs  ;  nei- 
ther drink  with  them  nor  converse  with  them.  Let 
us  at  the  same  time  separate  ourselves  farther  from 
priggism  itself.  Instead  of  being  ready,  on  every 
opportunity,  to  pillage  each  other,  let  us  be  content 
with  our  honest  share  of  the  common  bounty,  and 
with  the  acquisition  of  our  own  industry.  When 
we  separate  from  the  prigs,  let  us  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  one  another.  Let  us  consider  our- 
selves all  as  members  of  one  community,  to  the 
public  good  of  which  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  private 
views  ;  not  to  give  up  the  interest  of  the  whole  for 
every  little  pleasure  or  profit  which  shall  accrue  to 
ourselves.  Liberty  is  consistent  with  no  degree  of 
honesty  inferior  to  this,  and  the  community  where 
this  abounds  no  prig  will  have  the  impudence  or 
audaciousness  to  endeavour  to  enslave ;  or  if  he 
should  his  own  destruction  would  be  the  only  con- 
sequence of  his  attempt.  But  while  one  man  pur- 
sues his  ambition,  another  his  interest,  another  his 
safety ;  while  one  hath  a  roguery  (a  priggism  they 
here  call  it)  to  commit,  and  another  a  roguery  to 
defend;  they  must  naturally  fly  to  the  favour  and 
protection  of  those  who  have  power  to  give  them 
what  they  desire,  and  to  defend  them  from  what 
they  fear ;  nay,  in  this  view  it  becomes  their  interest 
to  promote  this  power  in  their  patrons.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, when  we  are  no  longer  prigs,  we  shall  no 
longed  have  these  fears  or  these  desires.  What  re- 
mains therefore  for  us  but  to  resolve  bravely  to  lay 
aside  our  priggism,  our  roguery,  in  plainer  words, 
and  preserve  our  liberty,  or  to  give  up  the  latter  in 
the  preservation  and  preference  of  the  former  1" 

This  speech  was  received  with  much  applause ; 
however,  Wild  continued  as  before  to  levy  contri- 
butions among  the  prisoners,  to  apply  the  garnish 
to  his  own  use,  and  to  strut  openly  in  the  ornaments 
which  he  had  stripped  from  Johnson.  To  speak 
sincerely,  there  was  more  bravado  than  real  use  or 
advantage  in  these  trappings.  As  for  the  nightgown, 
its  outside  indeed  made  a  glittering  tinsel  appear- 
ance, but  it  kept  him  not  warm,  nor  could  the  finery 
of  it  do  him  much  honour,  since  every  one  knew  it 
did  not  properly  belong  to  him  ;  as  to  the  waistcoat, 
it  fitted  him  very  ill,  being  infinitely  too  big  for  him ; 
and  the  cap  was  so  heavy  that  it  made  his  head 
ache.  Thus  these  clothes,  which  perhaps  (as  they 
presented  the  idea  of  their  misery  more  sensibly  to 
the  people's  eyes)  brought  him  more  envy,  hatred, 
and  detraction,  than  all  his  deeper  impositions  and 
more  real  advantages,  afforded  very  little  use  or 
honour  to  the  wearer ;  nay,  could  scarce  serve  to 
amuse  his  own  vanity  when  this  was  cool  enough 
to  reflect  with  the  least  seriousness.  And,  should  I 
speak  in  the  language  of  a  man  who  estimated  hu- 
man happiness  without  regard  to  that  greatness 
which  we  have  so  laboriously  endeavoured  to  paint 
in  this  history,  it  is  probable  he  never  took  (t.  e. 
robbed  the  prisoners  of )  a  shilling  which  he  him- 
self did  not  pay  too  dear  for. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  dead-warrant  arrives  for  Heartfre* ;  on  which  occasion 
Wild  betrays  some  human  weakness. 

THE  dead-warrant,  as  it  is  called,  now  came  down 
to  Newgate  for  the  execution  of  Heartfree  among 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  And  here  the  reader 
must  excuse  us,  who  profess  to  draw  natural,  not 
perfect  characters,  and  to  record  the  truths  of  history, 
not  the  extravagances  of  romance,  while  we  relate 
a  weakness  in  Wild  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
ashamed,  and  which  we  would  willingly  have  con- 
cealed, could  we  have  preserved  at  the  same  time 
that  strict  attachment  to  truth  and  impartiality 
which  we  have  professed  in  recording  the  annals  of 
this  great  man.  Know  then,  reader,  that  this  dead- 
warrant  did  not  affect  Heartfree,  who  was  to  suffer 
a  shameful  death  by  it,  with  half  the  concern  it  gave 
Wild,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  it.  He  had 
been  a  little  struck  the  day  before  on  seeing  the 
children  carried  away  in  tears  from  their  father. 
This  sight  brought  the  remembrance  of  some  slight 
injuries  he  had  done  the  father  to  his  mind,  which 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  obliterate ; 
but,  when  one  of  the  keepers  (I  should  say  lieute- 
nants of  the  castle)  repeated  Heartfree's  nam» 
among  those  of  the  malefactors  who  were  to  suffer 
within  a  few  days,  the  blood  forsook  his  counte- 
nance, and  in  a  cold  still  stream  moved  heavily  to 
his  heart,  which  had  scarce  strength  enough  left  to 
return  it  through  bis  veins.  In  short,  his  body  so 
visibly  demonstrated  the  pangs  of  his  mind,  that  to 
escape  observation  he  retired  to  his  room,  where 
he  sullenly  gave  vent  to  such  bitter  agonies,  that 
even  the  injured  Heartfree,  had  not  the  apprehen- 
sion of  what  his  wife  had  suffered  shut  every  avenue 
of  compassion,  would  have  pitied  him. 

When  his  mind  was  thoroughly  fatigued  and 
worn  out  with  the  horrors  which  the  approaching 
fate  of  the  poor  wretch  who  lay  under  a  sentence 
which  he  had  iniquitously  brought  upon  him  had 
suggested,  sleep  promised  him  relief;  but  this  pro- 
mise was,  alas !  delusive.  This  certain  friend  to  the 
tired  body  is  often  the  severest  enemy  to  the  op- 
pressed mind.  So  at  least  it  proved  to  Wild,  adding 
visionary  to  real  horrors,  and  tormenting  his  imagi- 
nation with  phantoms  too  dreadful  to  be  described. 
At  length,  starting  from  these  visions,  he  no  sooner 
recovered  his  waking  senses,  than  he  cried  out — 
"  I  may  yet  prevent  this  catastrophe.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  discover  the  whole."  He  then  paused  a 
moment ;  but  greatness,  instantly  returning  to  his 
assistance,  checked  the  base  thought,  as  it  first  of- 
fered itself  to  his  mind.  He  then  reasoned  thus 
coolly  with  himself: — "  Shall  I,  like  a  child,  or  a 
woman,  or  one  of  those  mean  wretches  whom  I 
have  always  despised,  be  frightened  by  dreams  and 
visionary  phantoms  to  sully  that  honour  which  I 
have  so  difficultly  acquired  and  so  gloriously  main- 
tained !  Shall  I,  to  redeem  the  worthless  life  of  this 
silly  fellow,  suffer  my  reputation  to  contract  a  stain 
which  the  blood  of  millions  cannot  wipe  away  1 
Was  it  only  that  the  few,  the  simple  part  of  man- 
kind, should  call  me  rogue,  perhaps  I  could  submit ; 
but  to  be  for  ever  contemptible  to  the  PRIGS,  as  a 
wretch  who  wanted  spirit  to  execute  my  under- 
taking, can  never  be  digested.  What  is  the  life  of  a 
single  man  *  Have  not  whole  armies  and  nations 
been  sacrificed  to  the  honour  of  ONE  GREAT  MAN  1 
Nay,  to  omit  that  first  class  of  greatness,  the  con- 
querors of  mankind,  how  often  have  numbers  fallen 
by  a  fictitious  plot  only  to  satisfy  the  spleen,  or  per- 
haps exercise  the  ingenuity,  of  a  member  of  that 
second  order  of  greatness  the  ministerial!  What 
have  I  done  then!  Why,  I  have  ruined  a  family, 
and  brought  an  innocent  m?Ji  to  th«  fallows.  J 
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ought  rather  to  weep  with  Alexander  that  I  have 
ruined  no  more  than  to  regret  the  little  I  have 
done."  He  at  length,  therefore,  bravely  resolved 
to  consign  over  Heartfree  to  his  fate,  though  it  cost 
him  more  struggling  than  may  easily  he  believed, 
utterly  to  conquer  his  reluctance,  and  to  banish  away 
every  degree  of  humanity  from  his  mind,  these  little 
sparks  of  which  composed  one  of  those  weaknesses 
which  we  lamented  in  the  opening  of  our  history. 

But,  in  vindication  of  our  hero,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  observe  that  Nature  is  seldom  so  kind  as  those 
writers  who  draw  characters  absolutely  perfect.  She 
seldom  creates  any  man  so  completely  great,  or  com- 
pletely low,  but  that  some  sparks  of  humanity  will 
glimmer  in  the  former,  and  some  sparks  of  what  the 
vulgar  call  evil  will  dart  forth  in  the  latter  ;  utterly 
to  extinguish  which  will  give  some  pain,  and  uneasi- 
ness to  both ;  for  I  apprehend  no  mind  was  ever 
yet  formed  entirely  free  from  blemish,  unless  per- 
adventure  that  of  a  sanctified  hypocrite,  whose  praises 
some  well-fed  flatterer  hath  gratefully  thought  pro- 
per to  sing  forth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  various  matters. 

THE  day  was  now  come  when  poor  Heartfree  was 
to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  Friendly  had  in 
the  strongest  manner  confirmed  his  assurance  of  ful- 
filling his  promise  of  becoming  a  father  to  one  of 
his  children  and  a  husband  to  the  other.  This  gave 
him  inexpressible  comfort,  and  he  had,  the  evening 
before,  taken  his  last  leave  of  the  little  wretches 
with  a  tenderness  which  drew  a  tear  from  one  of  the 
keepers,  joined  to  a  magnanimity  which  would  have 
pleased  a  stoic.  When  he  was  informed  that  the 
coach  which  Friendly  had  provided  for  him  was 
ready,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  gone, 
he  embraced  that  faithful  friend  with  great  passion, 
and  begged  that  he  would  leave  him  here  ;  but  the 
other  desired  leave  to  accompany  him  to  his  end, 
which  at  last  he  was  forced  to  comply  with.  And 
now  he  was  proceeding  towards  the  coach  when  he 
found  his  difficulties  were  not  yet  over ;  for  now  a 
friend  arrived  of  whom  he  was  to  take  a  harder  and 
more  tender  leave  than  he  had  yet  gone  through. 
This  friend,  reader,  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Heart- 
free  herself,  who  ran  to  him  with  a  look  all  wild, 
staring,  and  frantic,  and  having  reached  his  arms, 
fainted  away  in  them  without  uttering  a  single 
syllable.  Heartfree  was,  with  great  difficulty,  able 
to  preserve  his  own  senses  in  such  a  surprise  at  such 
a  season.  And  indeed  our  good-natured  reader  will 
be  rather  inclined  to  wish  this  miserable  couple  had, 
by  dying  in  each  other's  arms,  put  a  final  period  to 
their  woes,  than  have  survived  to  taste  those  bitter 
moments  which  were  to  be  their  portion,  and  which 
the  unhappy  wife,  soon  recovering  from  the  short 
intermission  of  being,  now  began  to  suffer.  When 
she  became  first  mistress  of  her  voice  she  burst 
forth  into  the  following  accents  : — "  O  my  husband ! 
Is  this  the  condition  in  which  I  find  you  after  our 
cruel  separation  1  Who  hath  done  this  1  Cruel  Hea- 
ven !  What  is  the  occasion  1  I  know  thou  canst  de- 
serve no  ill.  Tell  me,  somebody  who  can  speak, 
while  I  have  my  senses  left  to  understand,  what  is 
the  matter?"  At  which  words  several  laughed,  and 
one  answered,  "  The  matter !  Why  no  great  matter. 
The  gentleman  is  not  the  first,  nor  won't  be  the 
last :  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  we  are  to 
stay  all  the  morning  here  I  shall  lose  my  dinner." 
Heartfree,  pausing  a  moment  and  recollecting  him- 
self, cried  out,  "  I  will  bear  all  with  patience." 
And  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  commanding 
officer,  begged  he  might  only  have  a  few  minutca 


by  himself  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore since  his  misfortunes.  The  great  man  answered, 
"  He  had  compassion  on  him,  and  would  do  more 
than  he  could  answer ;  but  he  supposed  he  was  too 
much  a  gentleman  not  to  know  that  something  was 
due  for  such  civility."  On  this  hint,  Friendly,  who 
was  himself  half  dead,  pulled  five  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  which  the  great  man  took,  and  said  he  would 
be  so  generous  to  give  him  ten  minutes  ;  on  which 
one  observed  that  many  a  gentleman  had  bought 
ten  minutes  with  a  woman  dearer,  and  many  other 
facetious  remarks  were  made  unnecessary  to  be  here 
related.  Heartfree  was  now  suffered  to  retire  into 
a  room  with  his  wife,  the  commander  informing  him 
at  his  entrance  that  he  must  be  expeditious,  for  that 
the  rest  of  the  good  company  would  be  at  the  tree 
before  him,  and  he  supposed  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
too  much  breeding  to  make  them  wait. 

This  tender  wretched  couple  were  -now  retired  for 
these  few  minutes,  which  the  commander  without 
carefully  measured  with  his  watch  ;  and  Heartfree 
was  mustering  all  his  resolution  to  part  with  what 
his  soul  so  ardently  doted  on,  and  "to  conjure  her 
to  support  his  loss  for  the  sake  of.  her  poor  infants, 
and  to  comfort  her  with  the  promise  of  Friendly  on 
their  account;  but  all  his  design  was  frustrated. 
Mrs.  Heartfree  could  not  support  the  shock,  but 
again  fainted  away,  and  so  entirely  lost  every  symp- 
tom of  life  that  Heartfree  called  vehemently  for 
assistance.  Friendly  rushed  first  into  the  room, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  many  others,  and,  what 
was  remarkable,  one  who  had  unmoved  beheld  the 
tender  scene  between  these  parting  lovers  was 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  pale  looks  of  the  woman, 
and  ran  up  and  down  for  water,  drops,  &c.,  with  the 
utmost  hurry  and  confusion.  The  ten  minutes  were 
expired,  which  the  commander  now  hinted ;  and 
seeing  nothing  offered  for  the  renewal  of  the  term 
(for  indeed  Friendly  had  unhappily  emptied  his 
pockets),  he  began  to  grow  very  importunate,  and 
at  last  told  Heartfree,  he  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
act  more  like  a  man.  Heartfree  begged  his  pardon, 
and  said  he  would  make  him  wait  no  longer.  Then, 
with  the  deepest  sigh,  cried,  "  Oh,  my  angel !"  and, 
embracing  his  wife  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  kissed 
her  pale  lips  with  more  fervency  than  ever  bride- 
groom did  the  blushing  cheeks  of  his  bride.  He  then 
cried,  "  The  Almighty  bless  thee !  and,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure,  restore  thee  to  life  ;  if  not,  I  beseech  him 
we  may  presently  meet  again  in  a  better  world  than 
this."  He  was  breaking  from  her,  when,  perceiving 
her  senses  returning,  he  could  not  forbear  renewing 
his  embrace,  and  again  pressing  her  lips,  which  now 
recovered  life  and  warmth  so  fast  that  he  begged 
one  ten  minutes  more  to  tell  her  what  her  swooning 
had  prevented  her  hearing.  The  worthy  commander, 
being  perhaps  a  little  touched,  at  this  tender  scene, 
took  Friendly  aside,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
give  if  he  would  suffer  his  friend  to  remain  half  an 
hourl  Friendly  answered,  anything;  that  lie  had 
no  more  money  in  his  pocket,  but  he  would  certainly 
pay  him  that  afternoon.  "Well,  then,  I'll  be  mode- 
rate," said  he  ;  "  twenty  guineas."  Friendly  an- 
swered, "  It  is  a  bargain."  The  commander,  having 
exacted  a  firm  promise,  cried,  "  Then  I  don't  care 
if  they  stay  a  whole  hour  together  ;  for  what  signi- 
fies hiding  good  news  1  the  gentleman  is  reprieved  ;" 
of  which  he  had  just  before  received  notice  in  a 
whisper.  It  would  be  very  impertinent  to  offer  at 
a  description  of  the  joy  this  occasioned  to  the  two 
friends,  or  to  Mrs.  Heartfree,  who  was  now  again 
recovered.  A  surgeon,  who  was  happily  present, 
was  employed  to  bleed  them  all.  After  which  the 
commander,  who  had  the  promise  of  the  money 
again  confirmed  to  him,  wished  Heartfree  joy,  and, 
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shaking  him  very  friendly  by  the  hands,  cleared  the 
room  of  all  the  company,  and  left  the  three  friends 
together. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

la  which  the  foregoing  happy  incident  is  accounted  for. 
Birr  here,  though  I  am  convinced  my  good-natured 
reader  may  almost  want  the  surgeon's  assistance 
also,  and  that  there  is  no  passage  in  this  whole  story 
which  can  afford  him  equal  delight,  yet,  lest  our 
reprieve  should  seem  to  resemble  that  in  the  Beg- 
gars' Opera,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  him  that  this 
incident,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  at  least  as 
natural  as  delightful ;  for  \ve  assure  him  we  would 
rather  have  suffered  half  mankind  to  be  hanged  than 
have  saved  one  contrary  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
writing  and  probability. 

Be  it  known,  then  (a  circumstance  which  I  think 
highly  credible),  that  the  great  Fireblood  had  been, 
a  few  days  before,  taken  in  the  fact  of  a  robbery, 
and  carried  before  the  same  justice  of  peace  who 
had,  on  his  evidence,  committed  Heartfree  to  prison. 
This  magistrate,  who  did  indeed  no  small  honour  to 
the  commission  he  bore,  duly  considered  the  weighty 
charge  committed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  intrusted 
with  decisions  affecting  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties of  his  countrymen.  He  therefore  examined 
always  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  caution  into 
every  minute  circumstance.  And,  as  he  had  a  good 
deal  balanced,  even  when  he  committed  Heartfree, 
on  the  excellent  character  given  him  by  Friendly  and 
the  maid  ;  and  as  he  was  much  staggered  on  finding 
that,  of  the  two  persons  on  whose  evidence  alone 
Heartfree  had  been  committed,  and  had  been  since 
convicted,  one  was  in  Newgate  for  a  felony,  and  the 
other  was  now  brought  before  him  for  a  robbery,  he 
thought  proper  to  put  the  matter  very  home  to  Fire- 
blood  at  this  time.  The  young  Achates  was  taken, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  fact ;  so  that  dtenial  he  saw 
was  in  vain.  He  therefore  honestly  confessed  what 
he  knew  must  be  proved ;  and  desired,  on  the  merit 
of  the  discoveries  he  made,  to  be  admitted  as  an  evi- 
dence against  his  accomplices.  This  afforded  the 
happiest  opportunity  to  the  justice  to  satisfy  his 
conscience  in  relation  to  Heartfree.  He  told  Fire- 
blood  that,  if  he  expected  the  favour  he  solicited,  it 
must  be  on  condition  that  he  revealed  the  whole 
truth  to  him  concerning  the  evidence  which  he  had 
lately  given  against  a  bankrupt,  and  which  some  cir- 
cumstances had  induced  a  suspicion  of;  that  he 
might  depend  on  it  the  truth  would  be  discovered 
by  other  means,  and  gave  some  oblique  hints  (a 
deceit  entirely  justifiable)  that  Wild  himself  had 
offered  such  a  discovery.  The  very  mention  of 
Wild's  name  immediately  alarmed  Fireblood,  who 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  readiness  of  that 
GREAT  MAN  to  hang  any«of  the  gang  when  his  own 
interest  seemed  to  require  it.  He  therefore  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment ;  but,  having  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  the  justice  that  he  should  be  accepted  as 
an  evidence,  he  discovered  the  whole  falsehood,  and 
declared  that  he  had  been  seduced  by  Wild  to  depose 
as  he  had  done. 

The  justice,  having  thus  luckily  and  timely  dis- 
covered this  scene  of  villany,  alias  greatness,  lost  not 
a  moment  in  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  the 
case  of  the  unhappy  convict  represented  to  the  sove- 
reign, who  immediately  granted  him  that  gracious 
reprieve  which  caused  such  happiness  to  the  persons 
concerned  ;  and  which  we  hope  we  have  now  ac- 
counted for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

The  good  magistrate,  having  obtained  this  reprieve 
for  Heartfree,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  visit 
him  in  the  prison,  and  to  sound,  if  possible,  the 
depth  of  this  affair,  that,  if  he  should  appear  as  in- 


noceat  as  he  now  began  to  conceive  him,  he  might 
use  all  imaginable  methods  to  obtain  his  pardon  and 
enlargement. 

The  next  day  therefore  after  that  when  the  miser- 
able scene  above  described  had  passed  he  went  to 
Newgate,  where  he  found  those  three  persons, 
namely,  Heartfree,  his  wife,  and  Friendly,  sitting 
together.  The  justice  informed  the  prisoner  of  the 
confession  of  Fireblood,  with  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken  upon  it  The  reader  will  easily  conceive  the 
many  outward  thanks,  as  well  as  inward  gratitude, 
which  he  received  from  all  three  ;  but  those  were  of 
very  little  consequence  to  him  compared  with  the 
secret  satisfaction  he  felt  in  his  mind  from  reflecting 
on  the  preservation  of  innocence,  as  he  soon  after 
very  clearly  perceived  was  the  case. 

When  he  entered  the  room  Mrs.  Heartfree  was 
speaking  with  some  earnestness :  as  he  perceived, 
therefore,  he  had  interrupted  her,  he  begged  she 
would  continue  her  discourse,  which,  if  he  prevented 
by  his  presence,  he  desired  to  depart ;  but  Heartfree 
would  not  suffer  it.  He  said  she  had  been  relating 
some  adventures  which  perhaps  might  entertain  him 
to  hear,  and  which  she  the  rather  desired  he  would 
hear,  as  they  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  foundation 
on  which  this  falsehood  had  been  built,  which  bad 
brought  on  her  husband  all  his  misfortunes. 

The  justice  very  gladly  consented,  and  Mrs.  Heart- 
free,  at  her  husband's  desire,  began  the  relation  from 
the  first  renewal  of  Wild's  acquaintance  with  him  ; 
but,  though  this  recapitulation  was  necessary  for  the 
information  of  our  good  magistrate,  as  it  would  be 
useless,  and  perhaps  tedious,  to  the  reader,  we  shall 
only  repeat  that  part  of  her  story  to  which  only  he  is 
a  stranger,  beginning  with  what  happened  to  her 
after  Wild  had  been  turned  adrift  in  the  boat  by  the 
captain  of  the  French  privateer. 

CHAPTER  Til. 
Mrs.  Heartfree  relates  her  adventures. 
MRS.  HEARTFREE  proceeded  thus :  "  The  vengeance 
which  the  French  captain  exacted  on  that  villain 
(our  hero)  persuaded  me  that  I  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  honour  and  justice  ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  possible  for  any  person  to  be  treated  with  more 
respect  and  civility  than  I  now  was  ;  but  this  could 
not  mitigate  my  sorrows  when  I  reflected  on  the 
condition  in  which  I  had  been  betrayed  to  leave  all 
that  was  dear  to  me,  much  less  could  it  produce  such 
an  effect  when  I  discovered,  as  I  soon  did,  that  I 
owed  it  chiefly  to  a  passion  which  threatened  me 
with  great  uneasiness,  as  it  quickly  appeared  to  be 
very  violent,  and  as  I  was  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
the  person  who  possessed  it,  or  was  rather  possessed 
by  it.  I  must  however  do  him  the  justice  to  say  my 
fears  carried  my  suspicions  farther  than  I  afterwards 
found  I  had  any  reason  to.  carry  them  :  he  did  in- 
deed Tery  soon  acquaint  me  with  his  passion,  and 
used  all  those  gentle  methods  which  frequently  suc- 
ceed with  our  sex  to  prevail  with  me  to  gratify  it ; 
but  never  once  threatened,  nor  had  the  least  recourse 
to  force.  He  did  not  even  once  insinuate  to  me 
that  I  was  totally  in  his  power,  which  I  myself  suf- 
ficiently saw,  and  whence  I  drew  the  most  dreadful 
apprehensions,  well  knowing  that,  as  there  are  some 
dispositions  so  brutal  that  cruelty  adds  a  zest  and 
savour  to  their  pleasures,  so  there  are  others  whose 
gentler  inclinations  are  better  gratified  when  they 
win  us  by  softer  methods  to  comply  with  their  de- 
sires ;  yet  that  even  these  may  be  often  compelled 
by  an  unruly  passion  to  have  recourse  at  last  to  the 
means  of  violence,  when  they  despair  of  success  from, 
persuasion  ;  but  I  was  happily  the  captive  of  a  bet- 
ter man.  My  conqueror  was  one  of  those  over  whom 
vice  hath  a  limited  jurisdiction  ;  and,  though  he  was 
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too  easily  prevailed  on  to  sin,  he  was  proof  against 
any  temptation  to  villany. 

"  We  had  been  two  days  almost  totally  becalmed, 
when,  a  brisk  gale  rising  as  we  were  in  sight  of  Dun- 
kirk, we  saw  a  vessel  making  full  sail  towards  us. 
The  captain  of  the  privateer  was  so  strong  that  he 
apprehended  no  danger  but  from  a  man-of-war, 
which  the  sailors  discerned  this  not  to  be.  He  there- 
fore struck  his  colours,  and  furled-his  sails  as  much 
as  possible,  in  order  to  lie  by  and  expect  her,  hoping 
she  might  be  a  prize."  (Here  Heartfree  smiling, 
his  wife  stopped  and  inquired  the  cause.  He  told 
her  it  was  from  her  using  the  sea-terms  so  aptly  : 
she  laughed,  and  answered  he  wonld  wonder  less  at 
this  when  he  heard  the  long  time  she  had  been  on 
board :  and  then  proceeded.)  "  This  vessel  now 
came  alongside  of  us,  and  hailed  us,  having  per- 
ceived that  on  which  we  were  aboard  to  be  of  her  own 
country  ;  they  begged  us  not  to  put  into  Dunkirk, 
but  to  accompany  them  in  their  pursuit  of  a  large 
English  merchantman,  whom  we  should  easily  over- 
take, and  both  together  as  easily  conquer.  Our  cap- 
tain immediately  consented  to  this  proposition,  and 
ordered  all  his  sail  to  be  crowded.  This  was  most 
unwelcome  news  to  me  ;  however,  he  comforted  me 
all  he  could  by  assuring  me  I  had  nothing  to  fear, 
that  he  would  be  so  far  from  offering  the  least  rude- 
ness to  me  himself,  that  he  would,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  protect  me  from  it.  This  assurance  gave  me 
all  the  consolation  which  my  present  .circumstances 
and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had  on  your  dear 
account  would  admit."  (At  which  words  the  ten- 
derest  glances  passed  on  both  sides  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife.) 

"  We  sailed  near  twelve  hours,  when  we  came  ir 
sight  of  the  ship  we  were  in  pursuit  of,  and  which 
we  should  probably  have  soon  come  up  with,  had 
not  a  very  thick  mist  ravished  her  from  our  eyes-. 
This  mist  continued  several  hours,  and  when  it 
cleared  up  we  discovered  our  companion  at  a  great 
distance  from  us ;  but  what  gave  us  (I  mean  the 
captain  and  his  crew)  the  greatest  uneasiness  was 
the  sight  of  a  very  large  ship  within  a  mile  of  us, 
which  presently  saluted  us  with  a  gun,  and  now  ap- 
peared to  be  a  third-rate  English  man-of-war.  Our 
captain  declared  the  impossibility  of  either  fighting 
or  escaping,  and  accordingly  struck  without  waiting 
for  the  broadside  which  was  preparing  for  us,  and 
which  perhaps  would  have  prevented  me  from  the 
happiness  I  now  enjoy."  This  occasioned  Heart- 
free  to  change  colour ;  his  wife  therefore  passed  hastily 
to  circumstances  of  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

"  I  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  event,  as  I  thought  it 
would  not  only  restore  me  to  the  safe  possession  of 
my  jewels,  but  to  what  I  value  beyond  all  the  trea- 
sure in  the  universe.  My  expectation,  however,  of 
both  these  was  somewhat  crossed  for  the  present : 
as  to  the  former,  I  was  told  they  should  be  carefully 
preserved  ;  but  that  I  must  prove  my  right  to  them 
before  I  could  expect  their  restoration,  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  captain  did  not  very  eagerly  desire  I 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  :  and  as  to  the  latter,  I 
was  acquainted  that  I  should  be  put  on  board  the 
first  ship  which  they  met  on  her  way  to  England,  but 
that  they  were  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies. 

"  I  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  man-of-war 
before  I  discovered  just  reason  rather  to  lament  than 
to  rejoice  at  the  exchange  of  my  captivity  ;  for  such 
I  concluded  my  present  situation  to  be.  I  had 
now  another  lover  in  the  captain  of  this  English- 
man, and  much  rougher  and  less  gallant  than  the 
Frenchman  had  been.  He  used  me  with  scarce 
common  civility,  as  indeed  he  showed  very  little  to 
any  other  person,  treating  his  officers  little  better 
than  a  man  of  no  great  good-breeding  would  exert 


to  his  meanest  servant,  and  that  too  on  some  very 
irritating  provocation.  As  for  me,  he  addressed  me 
with  the  insolence  of  a  basha  to  a  Circassian  slave ; 
he  talked  to  me  with  the  loose  licence  in  which  the 
most  profligate  libertines  converse  with  harlots,  and 
which  women  abandoned  only  in  a  moderate  degree 
detest  and  abhor.  He  often  kissed  me  with  very 
rude  familiarity,  and  one  day  attempted  further  bru- 
tality; when  a  gentleman  on  board,  and  who  was 
in  my  situation,  that  is,  had  been  taken  by  a  priva- 
teer and  was  retaken,  rescued  me  from  his  hands, 
for  which  the  captain  confined  him,  though  he  was 
not  under  his  command,  two  days  in  irons :  when 
he  was  released  (for  I  was  not  suffered  to  visit  him 
in  his  confinement)  I  went  to  him  and  thanked  him 
with  the  utmost  acknowledgment  for  what  he  had 
done  and  suffered  on  my  account.  The  gentleman 
behaved  to  me  in  the  handsomest  manner  on  this 
occasion ;  told  me  he  was  ashamed  of  the  high 
sense  I  seemed  to  entertain  of  so  small  an  obligation 
of  an  action  to  which  his  duty  as  a  Christian  and 
his  honour  as  a  man  obliged  him.  From  this  time 
I  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  this  man,  whom  I 
regarded  as  my  protector,  which  he  professed  him- 
self ready  to  be  on  all  occasions,  expressing  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  the  captain's  brutality,  espe- 
cially that  shown  towards  me,  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent  for  the  preservation  of  my  virtue,  for 
which  I  was  not  myself  more  solicitous  than  he 
appeared.  He  was,  indeed,  the  only  man  I  had 
hitherto  met  since  my  unhappy  departure  who  did 
not  endeavour  by  all  his  looks,  words,  and  actions, 
to  assure  me  he  had  a  liking  to  ray  unfortunate 
person ;  the  rest  seeming  desirous  of  sacrificing 
the  little  beauty  they  complimented  to  their  desires, 
without  the  least  consideration  of  the  ruin  which  I 
earnestly  represented  to  them  they  were  attempting 
to  bring  on  me  and  on  my  future  repose. 

"  I  now  passed  several  days  pretty  free  from  the 
captain's  molestation,  till  one  fatal  night."  Here, 
perceiving  Heartfree  grew  pale,  she  comforted  him 
by  an  assurance  that  Heaven  had  preserved  her 
chastity,  and  again  had  restored  her  unsullied  to  his 
arms.  She  continued  thus  :  "  Perhaps  I  gave  it  a 
wrong  epithet  in  the  word  fatal ;  but  a  wretched 
night  I  am  sure  I  may  call  it,  for  no  woman  who 
came  off  victorious  was,  I  believe,  ever  in  greater 
danger.  One  night  I  say,  having  drank  his  spirits 
high  with  punch,  in  company  with  the  purser,  who 
was  the  only  man  in  the  ship  he  admitted  to  his 
table,  the  captain  sent  for  me  into  his  cabin  ; 
whither,  though  unwilling,  I  was  obliged  to  go. 
We  were  no  sooner  alone  together  than  he  seized 
me  by  the  hand,  and,  after  affronting  my  ears  with 
discourse  which  I  am  unable  to  repeat,  he  swore  a 
great  oath  that  his  passion  was  to  be  dallied  with 
no  longer ;  that  I  must  not  expect  to  treat  him  in 
the  manner  to  which  a  set  of  blockhead  landmen 
submitted.  None  of  your  coquette  airs,  therefore, 
with  me,  madam,  said  he,  for  I  am  resolved  to  have 
you  this  night.  No  struggling  nor  squalling,  for 
both  will  be  impertinent.  The  first  man  who 
offers  to  come  in  here,  I  will  have  his  skin  flay'd 
off  at  the  gangway.  He  then  attempted  to  pull 
me  violently  towards  his  bed.  I  threw  myself  on 
my  knees,  and  with  tears  and  entreaties  besought 
his  compassion  ;  but  this  was,  I  found,  to  no  pur- 
pose :  I  then  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  endea- 
voured to  frighten  him  with  the  consequence  ;  but 
neither  had  this,  though  it  seemed  to  stagger  him 
more  than  the  other  method,  sufficient  force  to 
deliver  me.  At  last  a  stratagem  came  into  my  head, 
of  which  myperceiving  him  reelgaveme  thefirsthint, 
I  entreated  a  moment's  reprieve  only,  when,  col- 
lecting all  the  spirit*  I  could  muster,  I  put  on  a 
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constrained  air   of  gaiety,  and  told   him  with  an 
affected  laugh,  he  was  the  roughest  lover  I  had  ever 
met  with,  and  that  I  believed  I  was  the  first  woman 
he  had  ever  paid  his  addresses  to.     Addresses,  said 
he  ;  d— n  your  addresses  '.  I  want  to  undress  you.     I 
then  begg'ed  him  to  let  us  drink  some  punch  to- 
gether ;  for  that  I  loved  a  can  as  well  as  himself, 
and  never  would  grant  the  favour  to  any  man  till  I 
had  drank  a  hearty  glass  with  him.     O  !  said  he,  if 
that  be  all,  you  shall  have  punch  enough  to  drown 
yourself  in.     At  which  words  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered   in  a  gallon  of  that  liquor.     I  was  in  the 
mean  time  obliged  to  suffer  his  nauseous  kisses,  and 
some    rudenesses   which    I   had   great  difficulty  to 
restrain  within  moderate  bounds.    When  the  punch 
came  in  he  took  up  the  bowl  and  drank  my  health 
ostentatiously,  in  such  a  quantity  that  it  consider- 
ably advanced  my  scheme.      I  followed  him  with 
bumpers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  was  myself  obliged 
to  drink   so   much    that  at  another  time  it  would 
have  staggered  my  own  reason,  but  at  present  it  did 
not  affect  me.     At  length,  perceiving  him  very  far 
gone,  I  watched  an  opportunity,  and  ran  out  of  the 
cabin,    resolving  to  seek  protection  of  the  sea  if  I 
could  find  no  other;  but  Heaven  was  now  graciously 
pleased  to  relieve  me  ;  for  in  his  attempt  to  pursue 
me  he  reeled  backwards,  and,  falling  down  the  cabin 
stairs,  he  dislocated  his  shoulder  and  so  bruised  him- 
self that  I  was  not  only  preserved  that  night  from 
any  danger  of  my  intended  ravisher,  but  the  acci- 
dent threw  him  into  a  fever  which  endangered  his 
life,  and  whether  he  ever  recovered  or  no  I  am  not 
certain  ;  for  during  his  delirious  fits  the  eldest  lieu- 
tenant commanded  the  ship.     This  was  a  virtuous 
and  a  brave  fellow,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years 
in  that  post  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  ship,  and 
had   seen  several  boys,  the  bastards  of  noblemen, 
put  over   his   head.     One    day    while   the  ship  re- 
mained  under    his    command    an    English    vessel 
bound  to    Cork  passed  by ;  myself  and  my  friend, 
who  had  formerly  lain  two   days  in  irons  on  my 
account,  went  on  board  this  ship  with  the  leave  of 
the  good  lieutenant,  who  made  us  such  presents  as 
he  was  able  of  provisions,  and,  congratulating  me  on 
ray  delivery  from  a  danger  to  which  none  of  the 
ship's  crew  had  been  strangers,  he  kindly  wished 
us  both  a  safe  voyage." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  Mrs.  Heartfree  continues  the  relation  of  her 
adventures. 

"  THE  first  evening  after  we  were  aboard  this  vessel, 
which  was  a  brigantine,  we  being  then  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  Madeiras,  the  most  violent 
storm  arose  from  the  north-west,  in  which  we 
presently  lost  both  our  masts ;  and-  indeed  death 
now  presented  itself  as  inevitable  to  us :  I  need 
not  tell  my  Tommy  what  were  then  my  thoughts. 
Our  danger  was  so  great  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  a  professed '  atheist,  betook  himself  to  prayers, 
and  the  whole  crew,  abandoning  themselves  for  lost, 
fell  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  emptying  a  cask 
of  brandy,  not  one  drop  of  which  they  swore  should 
be  polluted  with  salt  water.  I  observed  here  my  old 
friend  displayed  less  courage  than  I  expected  from 
him.  He  seemed  entirely  swallowed  up  in  despair. 
But  Heaven  be  praised!  we  were  at  last  all  preserved. 
The  storm,  after  above  eleven  hours'  continuance, 
began  to  abate,  and  by  degrees  entirely  ceased,  but 
left  us  still  rolling  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  which 
carried  us  at  their  own  pleasure  to  the  south-east 
a  vast  number  of  leagues.  Our  crew  were  all  dead 
drunk  with  the  brandy  which  they  had  taken  such 
care  to  preserve  from  the  sea  ;  but,  indeed,  had  they 
been  awake,  their  labour  would  have  been  of  very 


little  service,  as  we  had  lost  all  our  rigging,  our 
brigantine  being  reduced  to  a  naked  hulk  only.     In 
this  condition  we  floated  about  thirty  hours,  till  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  dark  night  we  spied  a  light,  which 
seeming  to   approach  us,    grew   so  large  that    our 
sailors  concluded  it  to  be  the  lantern  of  a  man  of 
war ;  but  when  we  were  cheering  ourselves  with  the 
hopes  of  our  deliverance  from  this  wretched  situa- 
tion, on  a  sudden,  to  our  great  concern,  the  light 
entirely  disappeared,   and  left  us  in  a  despair  in- 
creased by  the  remembrance  of  those  pleasing  ima- 
ginations with  which  we  had  entertained  our  minds 
during  its  appearance.     The  rest  of  the  night  we 
passed  in  melancholy  conjectures  on  the  light  which 
had  deserted  us,  which  the  major  part  of  the  sailors 
concluded  to  be  a  meteor.     In  this  distress  we  had 
one  comfort,  which  was  a  plentiful  store  of  provision  ; 
this  so  supported  the  spirits  of  the  sailors,  that  they 
declared  had  they  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of  brandy 
they  cared   not  whether  they  saw  land  for  a  month 
to  come  ;  but  indeed  we  were  much  nearer  it  than 
we  imagined,  as  we  perceived  at  break  of  day.    One 
of  the  most  knowing  of  the  crew  declared  we  were 
near  the  continent  of  Africa ;    but  when  we  were 
within  three  leagues  of  it  a  second  violent  storm 
arose  from  the  north,  so  that  we  again  gave  over  all 
hopes  of  safety.     This  storm  was  not  quite  so  out- 
rageous as  the  former,  but  of  much  longer  continu- 
ance, for  it  lasted  near  three  days,  and  drove  us 
an  immense  number  of  leagues  to  the  south.     "We 
were  within  a  league  of  the  shore,  expecting  every 
moment  our  ship  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  when  the 
tempest  ceased  all  on  a  sudden ;  but  the  waves  still 
continued  to  roll  like  mountains,  and  before  the  sea 
recovered  its  calm  motion  our  ship  was  thrown  so 
near  the  land  that  the  captain  ordered  out  his  boat, 
declaring  he  had  scarce   any  hopes   of  saving  her ; 
and  indeed  we  had  not  quitted  her  many  minutes 
before  we  saw  the  justice  of  his  apprehensions,  for 
she   struck  against  a  rock  and  immediately  sunk. 
The   behaviour  of  the  sailors  on  this  occasion  very 
much  affected  me  ;  they  beheld  their  ship  perish  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  lover  or  a  parent ;  they  spoke  of 
her  as  the  fondest  husband  would  of  his  wife ;  and 
many  of  them,   who  seemed   to  have  no  tears   in 
their  composition,  shed  them  plentifully  at  her  sink- 
ing.    The  captain  himself  cried  out,    Go  thy  way, 
charming  Molly,  the  sea  never  devoured  a  lovelier 
morseL  If  I  have  fifty  vessels  I  shall  never  love  ano- 
ther like  thee.     Poor  slut !  I  shall  remember  thee  to 
my  dying  day.     Well,  the  boat  now  conveyed  us  all 
safe  to  shore,  where  we  landed  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty.    It  was  now  about  noon,  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  descended  almost  perpendicular  on  our 
heads,  were  extremely  hot  and  troublesome.     How- 
ever, we  travelled  through  this  extreme  heat  about 
five  miles  over  a  plain.     This  brought  us  to  a  vast 
wood,  which  extended  itself  as  far  as  we  could  see 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  and  seemed  to  me  to  put 
an  entire  end  to  our  progress.     Here  we  decreed  to 
rest  and  dine  on  the  provision  which  we  had  brought 
from  the  ship,  of  which  we  had  sufficient  for  very 
few  meals  ;  our  boat  being  so  overloaded  with  peo- 
ple that  we  had  very  little  room  for  luggage  of  any 
kind.      Our  repast   was   salt  pork   broiled,    which 
the  keenness    of  hunger   made  so  delicious  to  my 
companions  that  they  fed  very  heartily  upon  it.     As 
for  myself,  the  fatigue  of  my  body  and  the  vexation 
of  my  mind  had  so  thoroughly  weakened  me,  that  I 
was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  appetite ;  and  the 
utmost  dexterity  of  the  most  accomplished  French 
cook  would  have  been  ineffectual  had  he  endeavour- 
ed to  tempt  me  with  delicacies.     I  thought  myself 
very  little  a  gainer  by  my  late  escape  from  the  tem- 
pest, by  which  I  seemed  only  to  have  exchanged  the 
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element  in  which  I  was  presently  to  die.  When  our 
company  had  sufficiently,  and  indeed  very  plenti- 
fully, feasted  themselves,  they  resolved  to  enter  the 
wood  and  endeavour  to  pass  it,  in  expectation  of 
finding  some  inhabitants,  at  least  some  provision. 
We  proceeded  therefore  in  the  following  order  :  one 
man  in  the  front  with  a  hatchet,  to  clear  our  way, 
and  two  others  followed  him  with  guns,  to  protect 
the  rest  from  wild  beasts  ;  then  walked  the  rest  of 
our  company,  and  last  of  all  the  captain  himself, 
being  armed  likewise  with  a  gun,  to  defend  us  from 
any  attack  behind — in  the  rear,  I  think  you  call  it. 
And  thus  our  whole  company,  being  fourteen  in 
number,  travelled  on  till  night  overtook  us,  without 
seeing  anything  unless  a  few  birds  and  some  very 
insignificant  animals.  We  rested  all  night  under 
the  covert  of  some  trees,  and  indeed  we  very  little 
wanted  shelter  at  that  season,  the  heat  in  the  day 
being  the  only  inclemency  we  had  to  combat  with 
in  this  climate.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  my  old 
friend  lay  still  nearest  to  me  on  the  ground,  and  de- 
clared he  would  be  my  protector  should  any  of  the 
sailors  offer  rudeness  ;  but  I  can  acquit  them  of  any 
such  attempt ;  nor  was  I  ever  affronted  by  any  one, 
more  than  with  a  coarse  expression,  proceeding 
rather  from  the  roughness  and  ignorance  of  their 
education  than  from  any  abandoned  principle,  or 
want  of  humanity. 

"  We  had  now  proceeded  very  little  way  on  our 
next  day's  march  when  one  of  the  sailors,  having 
skipped  nimbly  up  a  hill,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
speaking  trumpet  informed  us  that  he  saw  a  town 
a  very  little  way  off.  This  news  so  comforted  me, 
and  gave  me  such  strength,  as  well  as  spirits,  that, 
with  the  help  of  my  old  friend  and  another,  who 
suffered  me  to  lean  on  them,  I,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, attained  the  summit ;  but  was  so  absolutely 
overcome  in  climbing  it,  that  I  had  no  longer  suffi- 
cient strength  to  support  my  tottering  limbs,  and  was 
obliged  to  lay  myself  again  on  the  ground ;  nor 
could  they  prevail  on  me  to  undertake  descending 
through  a  very  thick  wood  into  a  plain,  at  the  end 
of  which  indeed  appeared  some  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  but  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  sailor 
had  assured  us  ;  the  little  way,  as  he  had  called  it, 
seeming  to  me  full  twenty  miles,  nor  was  it,  I  believe, 
much  less." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  incidents  very  surprising. 
THE  captain  declared  he  would,  without  delay,  pro- 
ceed to  the  town  before  him  ;  in  which  resolution 
he  was  seconded  by  all  the  crew  ;  but  when  I  could 
not  be  persuaded,  nor  was  I  able  to  travel  any  far- 
ther before  I  had  rested  myself,  my  old  friend  pro- 
tested he  would  not  leave  me,  but  would  stay  be- 
hind as  my  guard  ;  and,  when  I  had  refreshed  my- 
self with  a  little  repose,  he  would  attend  me  to  the 
town,  which  the  captain  promised  he  would  not  leave 
before  he  had  seen  us. 

"  They  were  no  sooner  departed  than  (having 
first  thanked  my  protector  for  his  care  of  me)  I 
resigned  myself  to  sleep,  which  immediately  closed 
my  eyelids,  and  would  probably  have  detained  me 
very  long  in  his  gentle  dominion,  had  I  not  been 
awaked  with  a  squeeze  by  the  hand  by  my  guard, 
which  I  at  first  thought  intended  to  alarm  me 
with  the  danger  of  some  wild  beast ;  but  I  soon 
perceived  it  arose  from  a  softer  motive,  and  that  a 
gentle  swain  was  the  only  wild  beast  I  had  to  appre- 
hend. He  began  now  to  disclose  his  passion  in  the 
strongest  manner  imaginable,  indeed  with  a  warmth 
rather  beyond  that  of  both  my  former  lovers,  but  as 
yet  without  any  attempt  of  absolute  force.  On  my 


side  remonstrances  were  made  in  more  bitter  excla- 
mations and  revilings  than  I  had  used  to  any,  that 
villain   Wild   excepted.      I   told   him    he   was    the 
basest  and  most  treacherous  wretch  alive ;  and  his 
having  cloked  his  iniquitous  designs  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  and  friendship  added  an  ineffable 
degree  of  horror  to  them  ;  that  I  detested  him  of  all 
mankind  the  most,  and  could  I  be  brought  to  yield 
to  prostitution,  he  should  be  the  last  to  enjoy  the 
ruins   of  my  honour.     He  suffered  himself  not  to 
be   provoked  by  this  language,    but  only  changed 
his  method  of  solicitation  from  flattery  to  bribery. 
He    unripped    the    lining    of    his    waistcoat,    and 
pulled    forth    several    jewels ;    these,   he    said,    he 
had  preserved  from  infinite  danger  to  the  happiest 
purpose,  if  I   could  he  won  by  them.     I  rejected 
them  often  with  the  utmost  indignation,  till  at  last, 
casting   my  eye,    rather   by   accident    than  design, 
on  a  diamond   necklace,  a  thought  like  lightning 
shot  through  my  mind,  and,  in  an  instant,  I  remem- 
bered   that  this  was  the  very  necklace  you  had  sold 
the  cursed  count,  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes. 
The  confusion  of  ideas  into  which  this  surprise  hur- 
ried me  prevented  me  reflecting  on  the  villain  who 
then  stood  before  me  ;  but  the  first  recollection  pre- 
sently told  me  it  could  be  110  other  than  the  count 
himself,  the  wicked  tool  of  Wild's  barbarity.     Good 
heavens  !  what  was  then  my  condition !     How  shall 
I  describe  the  tumult  of  passions  which  then   la- 
boured in  my  breast  t     However,  as  I  was  happily 
unknown  to  him,  the  least  suspicion  on  his  side  was 
altogether  impossible.     He  imputed,  therefore,  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  gazed  on  the  jewels   to   a 
very  wrong  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  put  as  much 
additional  softness  into  his  countenance  as  he  was 
able.     My  fears  were  a  little  quieted,  and  I  was  re- 
solved to  be  very  liberal  of  promises,  and  hoped  so 
thoroughly  to  persuade  him  of  my  venality  that  he 
might,  without  any  doubt,  be  drawn  in  to  wait  the 
captain  and  crew's  return,  who  would,  I  was  very 
certain,  not  only  preserve  me  from  his  violence,  but 
secure   the   restoration   of  what  you  had   been  so 
cruelly  robbed   of.     But,  alas !    I   was   mistaken." 
Mrs.  Heartfree,   again  perceiving  symptoms  of  the 
utmost  disquietude  in  her  husband's  countenance, 
cried   out,     "  My  dear,  don't  you  apprehend    any 
harm. — But,  to  deliver  you  as  soon  as  possible  from 
your    anxiety — when   he   perceived  I  declined   .the 
warmth  of  his  addresses  he  begged  me  to  consider  ; 
he  changed  at  once  his  voice  and  features,  and,  in  a 
very   different    tone    from   what    he    had   hitherto 
affected,  he  swore  I  should  not  deceive  him  as  I  had 
the  captain  ;  that  fortune  had  kindly  thrown  an  op- 
portunity in  his  way  which   he  was  resolved    not 
foolishly  to  lose  ;   and  concluded  with  a  violent  oath 
that  he  was  determined  to  enjoy  me  that  moment, 
and  therefore  I  knew  the  consequence  of  resistance. 
He  then  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  began  such  rude 
attempts,  that  I  screamed  out  with  all  the  force  I 
could,  though  I  had  so  little  hopes  of  being  rescued, 
when  there  suddenly  rushed  forth  from  a  thicket  a 
creature  which,  at  his  first  appearance,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  spirits  I  then  was,  I  did  not  take  for  a  man  ; 
but,  indeed,  had  he  been  the  fiercest  of  wild  beasts, 
I  should  have  rejoiced  at  his  devouring  us  both.     I 
scarce  perceived  he  had  a  musket  in  his  hand  be- 
fore he  struck  my  ravisher  such  a  blow  with  it  that 
he  felled  him  at  my  feet.     He  then  advanced  witli  a 
gentle  air  towards  me,  and  told  me  in  French  he 
was  extremely  glad  he  had  been  luckily  present  to 
my  assistance.     He  was  naked,  except  his  middle 
and   his  feet,  if  I  can  call   a   body  so  which  was 
covered  with  hair  almost  equal  to  any  beast  what- 
ever.    Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  horrid  in  my 
eyes,  that  the  friendship  he  had  shown  me,  as  well 
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as  his  courteous  behaviour,  could  not  entirely  re- 
move the  dread  I  had  conceived  from  his  figure.  I 
believe  he  saw  this  very  visibly ;  for  he  begged  me 
not  to  be  frightened,  since,  whatever  accident  had 
brought  me  thither,  I  should  have  reason  to  thank 
heaven  for  meeting  him,  at  whose  hands  I  might 
assure  myself  of  the  utmost  civility  and  protection. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  consternation,  I  had  spirits 
enough  to  take  up  the  casket  of  jewels  which  the 
villain,  in  falling,  had  dropped  out  of  his  hands,  and 
conveyed  it  into  my  pocket.  My  deliverer,  telling 
me  that  I  seemed  extremely  weak  and  faint,  desired 
me  to  refresh  myself  at  his  little  but,  which,  he  said, 
was  hard  by.  If  his  demeanour  had  been  less  kind 
and  obliging,  my  desperate  situation  must  have  lent 
me  confidence  ;  for  sure  the  alternative  could  not  be 
doubtful,  whether  I  should  rather  trust  this  man, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  savage  outside,  expressed 
so  much  devotion  to  serve  me,  which  at  least  I  was 
not  certain  of  the  falsehood  of,  or  should  abide  with 
one  whom  I  so  perfectly  well  knew  to  be  an  accom- 
plished villain.  I  therefore  committed  myself  to 
tiis  guidance,  though  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  beg- 
jed  him  to  have  compassion  on  my  innocence,  which 
was  absolutely  in  his  power.  He  said,  the  treat- 
ment he  had  been  witness  of,  which  he  supposed 
svas  from  one  who  had  broken  his  trust  towards 
me,  sufficiently  justified  my  suspicion :  but  begged 
me  to  dry  my  eyes,  and  he  would  soon  convince  me 
that  I  was  with  a  man  of  different  sentiments.  The 
kind  accents  which  accompanied  these  words  gave 
me  some  comfort,  which  was  assisted  by  the  re- 
possession of  our  jewels  by  an  accident  strongly 
savouring  of  the  disposition  of  Providence  in  my 
favour. 

"  We    left  the   villain  weltering    in    his  blood, 

:hough   beginning  to  recover  a  little   motion,  and 

svalked  together  to  his  hut,  or  rather  cave,  for  it  was 

inder  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  the  situation 

.vas  very  pleasant,  and  from  its    mouth  we  over- 

ooked  a  large  plain  and    the  town  I  had  before 

seen.     As  soon  as  I  entered  it,  he  desired  me  to  sit 

lown  on  a  bench  of  earth,  which  served  him  for 

:hairs,  and   then   laid  before   me   some  fruits,  the 

vild  product  of  that  country,  one  or  two  of  which 

lad   an   excellent  flavour.     He   likewise   produced 

>me  baked  flesh,  a  little  resembling  that  of  venison. 

te  then  brought  forth  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he 

lid  had  remained  with  him  ever  since  his  settling 

xere,  now  above   thirty  years,    during    all  which 

me  he  had  never  opened  it,  his  only  liquor  being 

ater ;  that  he  had  reserved  this  bottle  as  a  cordial 

i  sickness ;  but,  he  thanked  heaven,  he  had  never 

et  had  occasion  for  it.      He  then  acquainted  me 

lat  he  was  a  hermit,  that  he  had  been  formerly  cast 

way  on  that  coast,  with  his  wife,  whom  he  dearly 

>ved,  but  could  not  preserve  from  perishing ;  on 

•hich  account  he  had  resolved  never  to  return  to 

'ranee,  which  was  his  native  country,  but  to  devote 

imself  to  prayer  and    a  holy  life,  placing  all  his 

opes  in  the  blessed  expectation  of  meeting  that  dear 

oman  again  in  heaven,  where,  he  was  convinced, 

he  was  now  a  saint  and  an  interceder  for  him.    He 

lid   he  had  exchanged  a  watch  with  the  king  of 

oat  country,  whom  he  described  to  be  a  very  just 

nd  good  man,  for  a  gun,  some  powder,  shot,  and- 

all,    with  which    he  sometimes   provided  himself 

jod,  but  more  generally  used  it  in  defending  him- 

elf  against  wild  beasts  ;  so  that  his  diet  was  chiefly 

f  the  vegetable  kind.     He  told  me  many  more  cir- 

umstances,  which  I  may  relate  to  you  hereafter : 

ut,  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  at  present,  he  at 

ingth  greatly  comforted  me  by  promising  to  con- 

uct  me  to  a  sea-port,  where  I  might  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  meet  with  some  vessels  trafficking  for  slaves; 
and  whence  I  might  once  more  commit  myself  to 
that  element  which,  though  I  had  already  suffered 
so  much  on  it,  I  must  again  trust  to  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  I  loved. 

"  The  character  he  gave  me  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  we  saw  below  us,  and  of  their  king,  made 
me  desirous  of  being  conducted  thither ;  especially 
as  I  very  much  wished  to  see  the  captain  and 
sailors,  who  had  behaved  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  all  the  civil  behaviour 
of  the  hermit,  I  was  rather  easier  in  my  mind  than 
alone  with  this  single  man  ;  but  he  dissuaded  me 
greatly  from  attempting  such  a  walk  till  I  had  re- 
cruited my  spirits  with  rest,  desiring  me  to  repose 
myself  on  his  couch  or  bank,  saying  that  he  himself 
would  retire  without  the  cave,  where  he  would  remain 
as  my  guard.  I  accepted  this  kind  proposal,  but  it  was 
long  before  I  could  procure  any  slumber  ;  however, 
at  length,  weariness  prevailed  over  my  fears,  and  I 
enjoyed  several  hours'  sleep.  "When  I  awaked  I 
found  my  faithful  centinel  on  his  post  and  ready  at 
my  summons.  This  behaviour  infused  some  con- 
fidence into  me,  and  I  now  repeated  my  request 
that  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  town  below ;  but 
he  answered,  it  would  be  better  advised  to  take 
some  repast  before  I  undertook  the  journey,  which 
I  should  find  much  longer  than  it  appeared.  I  con- 
sented, and  he  set  forth  a  greater  variety  of  fruits 
than  before,  of  which  I  ate  very  plentifully.  My  colla- 
tion being  ended,  I  renewed  the  mention  of  my  walk, 
but  he  still  persisted  in  dissuading  me,  telling  me 
that  I  was  not  yet  strong  enough ;  that  I  could  re- 
pose myself  nowhere  with  greater  safety  than  in  his 
cave ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  have  no 
greater  happiness  than  that  of  attending  me,  adding, 
with  a  sigh,  it  was  a  happiness  he  should  envy  any 
other  more  than  all  the  gifts  of  fortune.  You  may 
imagine  I  began  now  to  entertain  suspicions  ;  but  he 
presently  removed  all  doubt  by  throwing  himself  at 
my  feet  and  expressing  the  warmest  passion  for  me. 
I  should  have  now  sunk  with  despair  had  he  not  ac- 
companied these  professions  with  the  most  vehement 
protestations  that  he  would  never  offer  me  any  other 
force  but  that  of  entreaty,  and  that  he  would  rather 
die  the  most  cruel  death  by  my  coldness  than  gain 
the  highest  bliss  by  becoming  the  occasion  of  a  tear 
of  sorrow  to  these  bright  eyes,  which  he  said  were 
stars,  under  whose  benign  influence  alone  he  could 
enjoy,  or  indeed  suffer  life."  She  was  repeating 
many  more  compliments  he  made  her,  when  a  horrid 
uproar,  which  alarmed  the  whole  gate,  put  a  stop  to 
her  narration  at  present.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  noise  which  now 
arose  than  by  desiring  him  to  imagine  I  had  the  hun- 
dred tongues  the  poet  once  wished  for,  and  was 
vociferating  from  them  all  at  -  once,  by  hollaing, 
scolding,  crying,  swearing,  bellowing,  and,  in  short, 
by  every  different  articulation  which  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  human  organ. 

CHAPTER  X. 
A  horrible  uproar  in  the  gate. 

BUT  however  great  an  idea  the  reader  may  hence 
conceive  of  this  uproar,  he  will  think  the  occasion 
more  than  adequate  to  it  when  he  is  informed  that 
our  hero  (I  blush  to  name  it)  had  discovered  an 
injury  done  to  his  honour,  and  that  in  the  tenderest 
point.  In  a  word,  reader  (for  thou  must  know  it, 
though  it  give  thee  the  greatest  horror  imaginable),  he 
had  caught  Fireblood  in  the  arms  of  his  lovely  Laetitia. 
As  the  generous  bull  who,  having  long  depastured 
among  a  number  of  cows,  and  thence  contracted  an 
opinion  that  these  cows  are  all  his  own  property, 
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if  he  beholds  another  bull  bestride  a  cow  within  his 
walks,  he  roars  aloud,  and  threatens  instant  ven- 
geance with  his  horns,  till  the  whole  parish  are 
alarmed  with  his  bellowing;  not  with  less  noise 
nor  less  dreadful  menaces  did  the  fury  of  Wild 
burst  forth  and  terrify  the  whole  gate.  Long  time 
did  rage  render  his  voice  inarticulate  to  the  hearer  ; 
as  when,  at  a  visiting  day,  fifteen  or  sixteen  or 
perhaps  twice  as  many  females,  of  delicate  but 
shrill  pipes,  ejaculate  all  at  once  on  difference  sub- 
jects, all  is  sound  only,  the  harmony  entirely  melo- 
dious indeed,  but  conveys  no  idea  to  our  ears  ;  but 
at  length,  when  reason  began  to  get  the  better  of 
his  passion,  which  latter,  being  deserted  by  his 
breath,  began  a  little  to  retreat,  the  following  ac- 
cents leapt  over  the  hedge  of  his  teeth,  or  rather 
the  ditch  of  his  gums,  whence  those  hedgestakes  had 
long  since  by  a  patten  been  displaced  in  battle  with 
an  amazon  of  Drury. 

*  — "  Man  of  honour  !  doth  this  become  a  friend  1 
Could  I  have  expected  such  a  breach  of  all  the  laws 
of  honour  from  thee,  whom  I  had  taught  to  walk  in 
its  paths  1  Hadst  thou  chosen  any  other  way  to  in- 
jure my  confidence  I  could  have  forgiven  it ;  but 
this  is  a  stab  in  the  tenderest  part,  a  wound  never  to 
be  healed,  an  injury  never  to  be  repaired  ;  for  it  is 
not  only  the  loss  of  an  agreeable  companion,  of  the 
affection  of  a  wife  dearer  to  my  soul  than  life  itself, 
it  is  not  this  loss  alone  I  lament ;  this  loss  is  accom- 
panied with  disgrace  and  with  dishonour.  The 
blood  of  the  Wilds,  which  hath  run  with  such  unin- 
terrupted purity  through  so  many  generations,  this 
blood  is  fouled,  is  contaminated :  hence  flow  my 
tears,  hence  arises  my  grief.  This  is  the  injury 
never  to  be  redressed,  nor  ever  to  be  with  honour 
forgiven."  "  M in  a  bandbox  !"  answered  Fire- 
blood  ;  "  here  is  a  noise  about  your  honour !  If  the 
mischief  done  to  your  blood  be  all  you  complain  of, 
I  am  sure  you  complain  of  nothing  ;  for  my  blood  is 
as  good  as  yours."  "  You  have  no  conception,"  re- 
plied Wild,  "  of  the  tenderness  of  honour  ;  you  know 
not  how  nice  and  delicate  it  is  in  both  sexes ;  so 
delicate  that  the  least  breath  of  air  which  rudely 
blows  on  it  destroys  it."  "  I  will  prove  from  your 
own  words,"  says  Fireblood,  "  I  have  not  wronged 
your  honour.  Have  you  not  often  told  me  that  the 
honour  of  a  man  consisted  in  receiving  no  affront 
from  his  own  sex,  and  that  of  woman  in  receiving 
no  kindness  from  ours  !  Now,  sir,  if  I  have  given 
you  no  affront,  how  have  I  injured  your  honour  1" 
"  But  doth  not  everything,"  cried  Wild,  "  of  the  wife 
belong  to  the  husband  ^  A  married  man,  therefore, 
hath  his  wife's  honour  as  well  as  his  own,  and  by 
injuring  hers  you  injure  his.  How  cruelly  you 
have  hurt  me  in  this  tender  part  I  need  not  repeat ; 
the  whole  gate  knows  it,  and  the  world  shall.  I 
will  apply  to  Doctors'  Commons  for  my  redress 
against  her ;  I  will  shake  off  as  much  of  my  dis- 
honour as  I  can  by  parting  with  her  ;  and  as  for 
you,  expect  to  hear  of  me  in  Westminster-hall  ;  the 
modern  method  of  repairing  these  breaches  and  of 
resenting  this  affront."  "D — n  your  eyes'."  cries 
Fireblood  ;  "  I  fear  you  not,  nor  do  I  believe  a  word 
you  say."  "  Nay,  if  you  affront  me  personally," 
says  Wild,  "another  sort  of  resentment  is  pre- 
scribed." At  which  word,  advancing  to  Fireblood, 
he  presented  him  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  the 
youth  immediately  returned  ;  and  now  our  hero  and 
his  friend  fell  to  boxing,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, both  being  encumbered  with  the  chains  which 
they  wore  between  their  legs  :  a  few  blows  passed  on 
both  sides  before  the  gentlemen  who  stood  by 

•  The  beginning  of  this  speech  is  lost. 


stepped  in  and  parted  the  combatants ;  and  now, 
both  parties  having  whispered  each  other,  that, 
if  they  outlived  the  ensuing  sessions  and  escaped 
the  tree,  one  should  give  and  the  other  should 
receive  satisfaction  in  single  combat,  they  sepa- 
rated and  the  gate  soon  recovered  its  former  tran- 
quillity. 

Mrs.  Heartfree  was  then  desired  by  the  justice 
and  her  husband  both,  to  conclude  her  story,  which 
she  did  in  the  words  of  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Heartfree's  adventures. 
"  IF  I  mistake  not,  I  was  interrupted  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  repeat  some  of  the  compliments  made 
me   by  the   hermit."     "  Just  as    you  had  finished 
them,  I  believe,  madam,"  said  the  justice.     "  Very 
well,  sir,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  have   no  pleasure 
in  the  repetition.     He  concluded  then  with  telling 
me,   though  I  was  in  his  eyes  the  most  charmine 
woman  in  the  world,  and   might  tempt  a  saint  to 
abandon  the  ways  of  holiness,  yet   my  beauty  in- 
spired him  with  a  much  tenderer  affection  towards 
me  than  to  purchase  any  satisfaction  of  his  own  de- 
sires with  my  misery ;  if  therefore   I   could  be   so 
cruel  to  him  to  reject  his  honest  and  sincere  address, 
nor  could  submit  to  a  solitary  life  with   one  who 
would  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  make  me 
happy,  I  had  no  force  to  dread ;  for  that  I  was  as 
much  at  my  liberty  as  if  I  was  in  France,   or  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  free  country.      I  repulsed    him 
with  the  same  civility  with  which  he  advanced  ;  and 
told  him  that,  as  he  professed  great  regard  to  reli- 
gion, I  was  convinced  he  would  cease  from  all  far- 
ther solicitation  when  I  informed  him  that,  if  I  had  no 
other  objection,  my  own  innocence  would  not  admit 
of  my  hearing  him  on  this  subject,  for  that  I  was 
married.     He  started  a  little  at  that  word,  and  was 
for  some  time  silent ;  but,  at  length  recovering  him- 
self, he  began  to  urge  the  uncertainty  of  my  hus- 
band's being  alive,  and  the  probability  of  the  con- 
trary.    He   then   spoke    of  marriage  as  of  a  civil 
policy  only,  on  which  head   he  urged  many  argu- 
ments not  worth  repeating,  and  was  growing  so  very 
eager  and  importunate  that  I  know  not  whither  his 
passion  might  have  hurried  him  had  not  three  of  the 
sailors,  well  armed,  appeared  at  that  instant  in  sight 
of  the  cave.     I  no  sooner  saw  them  than,  exulting 
with  the  utmost  inward  joy,  I  told  him  my  com- 
panions were  come  for  me,  and  that  I  must  now 
take  my  leave  of  him ;  assuring  him  that  I  would 
always  remember,  with  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, the  favours  I  had  received  at  his  hands. 
He  fetched  a  very  heavy  sigh,  and,    squeezing  me 
tenderly  by  the  hand,    he  saluted  my  lips  with    a 
little  more  eagerness  than  the  European  salutations 
admit  of,   and  told  me  he  should  likewise  remember 
my  arrival  at   his   cave   to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
adding,  O  that  lie  could  there  spend  the  whole  in 
the  company  of  one  whose  bright  eyes  had  kindled — 
but  I  know  you  will  think,  sir,  that  we  women  love 
to  repeat  the  compliments  made  us,  I  will  therefore 
omit  them.     In  a  word,   the  sailors  being  now  ar- 
rived, I  quitted  him  with  some  compassion  for  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  parted  from  me,  and  went 
forward  with  my  companions. 

'  We  had  proceeded  but  a  very  few  paces  before 
one  of  the  sailors  said  to  his  comrades,  «  D — n  me, 
Jack,  who  knows  whether  yon  fellow  hath  not  some 
good  flip  in  his  caveT  I  innocently  answered,  the 
poor  wretch  had  only  one  bottle  of  brandy.  '  Hat! 
he  sol'  cries  the  sailor  ;  '  'Fore  George,  we  will  t:isi 
it ;'  and  so  saying  they  immediately  returned  bac' 
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and  myself  with  them.  We  found  the  poor  man 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  expressing  all  the  symptoms 
of  misery  and  lamentation.  I  told  him  in  French 
(for  the  sailors  could  not  speak  that  language)  what 
they  wanted.  He  pointed  to  the  place  where  the 
hottle  was  deposited,  saying  they  were  welcome  to 
that  and  whatever  else  he  had,  and  added  he  cared 
not  if  they  took  his  life  also.  The  sailors  searched 
the  whole  cave,  where  finding  nothing  more  which 
they  deemed  worth  their  taking,  they  walked  off 
with  the  bottle,  and,  immediately  emptying  it  with- 
out offering  me  a  drop,  they  proceeded  with  me 
towards  the  town. 

"  In  our  way  I  observed  one  whisper  another, 
while  he  kept  his  eye  stedfastly  fixed  on  me.  This 
gave  me  some  uneasiness ;  but  the  other  answered, 
'  No,  d — n  me,  the  captain  will  never  forgive  us : 
besides,  we  have  enough  of  it  among  the  black  wo- 
men, and,  in  my  mind,  one  colour  is  as  good  as 
another.'  This  was  enough  to  give  me  violent  ap- 
prehensions ;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  that  kind  till 
we  came  to  the  town,  where,  in  about  six  hours,  I 
arrived  in  safety. 

"  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  captain  he  inquired 
what  was  become  of  my  friend,  meaning  the  vil- 
lanous  count.  When  he  was  informed  by  me  of 
what  had  happened,  he  wished  me  heartily  joy  of 
my  delivery,  and,  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  such  baseness,  swore  if  ever  he  met  him  he  would 
cut  his  throat;  but,  indeed,  we  both  concluded  that  he 
had  died  of  the  blow  which  the  hermit  had  given  him. 

"  I  was  now  introduced  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
this  country,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  I  will 
give  you  a  short  description  of  him.  He  was  chosen 
(as  is  the  custom  there)  for  his  superior  bravery  and 
wisdom.  His  power  is  entirely  absolute  during  his 
continuance  ;  but,  on  the  first  deviation  from  equity 
and  justice,  he  is  liable  to  be  deposed  and  punished 
by  the  people,  the  elders  of  whom,  once  a^year,  as- 
semble to  examine  into  his  conduct.  Besides  the 
danger  which  these  examinations,  which  are  very 
strict,  expose  him  to,  his  office  is  of  such  care  and 
trouble  that  nothing  but  that  restless  love  of  power 
so  predominant  in  the  mind  of  man  could  make  it 
the  object  of  desire,  for  he  is  indeed  the  only  slave 
of  all  the  natives  of  this  country.  He  is  obliged,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  hear  the  complaint  of  every  person 
in  his  dominions  and  to  render  him  justice  ;  for 
which  purpose  every  one  may  demand  an  audience 
of  him,  unless  during  the  hour  which  he  is  allowed 
for  dinner,  when  he  sits  alone  at  the  table,  and  is 
attended  in  the  most  public  manner  with  more  than 
European  ceremony.  This  is  done  to  create  an 
awe  and  respect  towards  him  in  the  eye  of  the  vul- 
gar  ;  but  lest  it  should  elevate  him  too  much  in  his 
own  opinion,  in  order  to  his  humiliation  he  receives 
every  evening  in  private,  from  a  kind  of  beadle,  a 
gentle  kick  on  his  posteriors  ;  besides  which  he 
wears  a  ring  in  his  nose,  somewhat  resembling  that 
we  ring  our  pigs  w;th,  and  a.  chain  round  his  neck 
not  unlike  that  worn  by  our  aldermen  ;  both  which 
I  suppose  to  be  emblematical,  but  heard  not  the 
reasons  of  either  assigned.  There  are  many  more 
particularities  among  these  people  which,  when  I 
have  an  opportunity,  I  may  relate  to  you.  The 
second  day  after  my  return  from  court  one  of  his 
officers,  whom  they  call  SCHACH  PIMPACH,  waited 
upon  me,  and,  by  a  French  interpreter  who  lives 
here,  informed  me  that  the  chief  magistrate  liked  my 
person,  and  offered  me  an  immense  present  if  I 
would  suffer  him  to  enjoy  it  (this  is,  it  seems,  their 
common  form  of  making  love).  I  rejected  the  pre- 
sent, and  never  heard  any  further  solicitation  ;  for, 
as  it  is  no  shame  for  women  here  to  consent  at  the 
first  proposal,  so  they  never  receive  a  second. 


"  I  had  resided  In  this  town  a  week  when  the 
captain  informed  me  that  a  number  of  slaves,  who 
had  been  taken  captives  in  war,  were  to  be  guarded 
to  the  sea-side,  where  they  were  to  be  sold  to  the 
merchants  who  traded  in  them  to  America ;  that  if 
I  would  embrace  this  opportunity  I  might  assure 
myself  of  finding  a  passage  to  America,  and  thence 
to  England ;  acquainting  me  at  the  same  time  that 
he  himself  intended  to  go  with  them.  I  readily 
agreed  to  accompany  him.  The  chief,  being  ad- 
vertised of  our  designs,  sent  for  us  both  to  court, 
and,  without  mentioning  a  word  of  love  to  me, 
having  presented  me  with  a  very  rich  jewel,  of  less 
value,  he  said,  than  my  chastity,  took  a  very  civil 
leave,  recommending  me  to  the  care  of  heaven,  and 
ordering  us  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for  our 
journey. 

"  We  were  provided  with  mules  for  ourselves 
and  what  we  carried  with  us,  and  in  nine  days 
reached  the  sea-shore,  where  we  found  an  English 
vessel  ready  to  receive  both  us  and  the  slaves.  We 
went  aboard  it,  and  sailed  the  next  day  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Xew  England,  where  I  hoped  to  get  an 
immediate  passage  to  the  Old  :  but  Providence  was 
kinder  than  my  expectation  ;  for  the  third  day  after 
we  were  at  sea  we  met  an  English  man-of-war 
homeward  bound  ;  the  captain  of  it  was  a  very  good- 
natured  man,  and  agreed  to  take  me  on  board.  I 
accordingly  took  my  leave  of  my  old  friend  the 
master  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  who  went  on  to 
New  England,  whence  he  intended  to  pass  to  Ja- 
maica, where  his  owners  lived.  I  was  now  treated 
with  great  civility,  had  a  little  cabin  assigned  me, 
and  dined  every  day  at  the  captain's  table,  who  was 
indeed  a  very  gallant  man,  and,  at  first,  made  me  a 
tender  of  his  affections ;  but,  when  he  found  me  re- 
solutely bent  to  preserve  myself  pure  and  entire  for 
the  best  of  husbands,  be  grew  cooler  in  his  addresses, 
and  soon  behaved  in  a  manner  very  pleasing  to  me, 
regarding  my  sex  only  so  far  as  to  pay  me  a  defer- 
ence, which  is  very  agreeable  to  us  all. 

"  To  conclude  my  story  ;  I  met  with  no  adventure 
in  this  passage  at  all  worth  relating  till  my  landing 
at  Gravesend,  whence  the  captain  brought  me  in 
his  own  boat  to  the  Tower.  In  a  short  hour  after 
my  arrival  we  had  that  meeting  which,  however 
dreadful  at  first,  will,  I  now  hope,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  best  of  men,  whom  Heaven  for  ever 
bless,  end  in  our  perfect  happiness,  and  he  a  strong 
instance  of  what  I  am  persuaded  is  the  surest  truth, 

THAT  PROVIDENCE  WILL    SOONER  OR  LATER    PROCURE 
THE  FELICITY  OF  THE  VIRTUOUS  AND  INNOCENT." 

Mrs.  Heartfree  thus  ended  her  speech,  having 
before  delivered  to  her  husband  the  jewels  which 
the  count  had  robbed  him  of,  and  that  presented  her 
by  the  African  chief,  which  last  was  of  immense 
value.  The  good  magistrate  was  sensibly  touched 
at  her  narrative,  as  well  on  the- consideration  of  the 
sufferings  she  had  herself  undergone  as  for  those  of 
her  husband,  which  he  had  himself  been  innocently 
the  instrument  of  bringing  upon  him.  That  worthy 
man,  however,  much  rejoiced  in  what  he  had  already 
done  for  his  preservation,  and  promised  to  labour 
with  bis  utmost  interest  and  industry  to  procure  the 
absolute  pardon,  rather  of  his  sentence  than  of  his 
guilt,  which  he  now  plainly  discovered  was  a  bar- 
barous and  false  imputation. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  history  returns  to  the  contemplation  of  GREATS-IS?. 
Bur  we  have  already,  perhaps,  detained  our  reader 
too  long  in  this  relation  from  the  consideration  of 
our  hero,  who  daily  gave  the  most  exalted  proofs  of 
greatness  in  cajoling  the  prigs,  and  in  exactions  on 
the  debtors ;  which  latter  now  grew  so  great,  t.  e. 
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corrupted  in  their  morals,  that  they  spoke  with  the 
utmost  contempt  of  what  the  vulgar  call  honesty. 
The  greatest  character  among  them  was  that  of  a 
pickpocket,  or,  in  truer  language,  a  file ;  and  the 
only  censure  was  want  of  dexterity.  As  to  virtue, 
goodness,  and  such  like,  they  were  the  objects  of 
mirth  and  derision,  and  all  Newgate  was  a  complete 
collection  of  prigs,  every  man  being  desirous  to  pick 
his  neighbour's  pocket,  and  every  one  was  as  sen- 
sible that  his  neighbour  was  as  ready  to  pick  his  ; 
so  that  (which  is  almost  incredible)  as  great  roguery 
was  daily  committed  within  the  walls  of  Newgate 
as  without. 

The  glory  resulting  from  these  actions  of  Wild 
probably  animated  the  envy  of  his  enemies  against 
him.  The  day  of  his  trial  now  approached ;  for 
which,  as  Socrates  did,  he  prepared  himself;  but 
not  weakly  and  foolishly,  like  that  philosopher,  with 
patience  and  resignation,  but  with  a  good  number 
of  false  witnesses.  However,  as  success  is  not  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  wisdom  of  him  who  endea- 
vours to  attain  it,  so  are  we  more  sorry  than  ashamed 
to  relate  that  our  hero  was,  notwithstanding  his  ut- 
most caution  and  prudence,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  a  death  which,  when  we  consider  not  only  the 
great  men  who  have  suffered  it,  but  the  much  larger 
number  of  those  whose  highest  honour  it  hath  been 
to  merit  it,  we  cannot  call  otherwise  than  honour- 
able. Indeed  those  who  have  unluckily  missed  it 
seem  all  their  days  to  have  laboured  in  vain  to  at- 
tain an  end  which  Fortune,  for  reasons  only  known 
to  herself,  hath  thought  proper  to  deny  them.  With- 
out any  farther  preface  then,  our  hero  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  :  but,  whatever  was  to  be 
now  his  fate,  he  might  console  himself  that  he  had 
perpetrated  what 

Nee  Judicis  t'ra,  nee  ignis, 

Necpoteritferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  look  on  this  death  of 
hanging  to  be  as  proper  for  a  hero  as  any  other ; 
and  I  solemnly  declare  that  had  Alexander  the  Great 
been  hanged  it  would  not  in  the  least  have  dimi- 
nished my  respect  to  his  memory.  Provided  a  hero 
in  his  life  doth  but  execute  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mischief;  provided  he  be  but  well  and  heartily 
cursed  by  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  poor,  and  the 
oppressed  (the  sole  rewards,  as  many  authors  have 
bitterly  lamented  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  great- 
ness, i.  e.  priggisiri),  I  think  it  avails  little  of  what 
nature  his  death  be,  whether  it  be  by  the  axe,  the 
halter,  or  the  sword.  Such  names  will  be  always 
sure  of  living  to  posterity,  and  of  enjoying  that  fame 
which  they  so  gloriously  and  eagerly  coveted  ;  for, 
according  to  a  GREAT  dramatic  poet, 

Fame 

Not  more  survives  from  good  than  evil  deeds. 

TV  aspiring  youth  that  fired  Kphesian  dome 

Outlives  in  tame  the  pious  fool  who  rais'd  it. 
Our  hero  now  suspected  that  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  would  overpower  him.  He  therefore  be- 
took himself  to  that  true  support  of  greatness  in 
affliction,  a  bottle ;  by  means  of  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  curse,  swear,  and  bully,  and  brave  his  fate. 
Other  comfort  indeed  he  had  not  much,  for  not  a 
single  friend  ever  came  near  him.  His  wife,  whose 
trial  was  deferred  to  the  next  sessions,  visited  him 
but  once,  when  she  plagued,  tormented,  and  up- 
braided him  so  cruelly,  that  he  forbad  the  keeper 
ever  to  admit  her  again.  The  ordinary  of  Newgate 
had  frequent  conferences  with  him,  and  greatly 
would  it  embellish  our  history  could  we  record  all 
which  that  good  man  delivered  on  these  occasions  ; 
but  unhappily  we  could  procure  only  the  substance 
of  a  single  conference,  which  was  taken  down  in 
shorthand  by  one  who  overheard  it.  We  shall 
transcribe  it,  therefore,  exactly  in  the  same  form  and 


words  we  received  it ;  nor  can  we  help  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  which  either  an- 
cient or  modern  history  hath  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  dialogue  between  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  Mr.  Jona- 
than Wild  the  Great ;  in  which  the  subjects  of  death,  immor- 
tality, and  other  grave  matters,  are  very  learnedly  handled 
by  the  former. 

Ordinary.  Good  morrow  to  you,  sir ;  I  hope  you 
rested  well  last  night. 

Jonathan.  D — n'd  ill,  sir.  I  dreamt  so  con- 
foundedly of  hanging,  that  it  disturbed  my  sleep. 

•Ordinary.  Fie  upon  it !  You  should  be  more  re- 
signed. I  wish  you  would  make  a  little  better  use 
of  those  instructions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  into  you,  and  particularly  last  Sunday,  and 
from  these  words :  Those  who  do  evil  shall  go  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
I  undertook  to  show  you,  first,  what  is  meant  by 
EVERLASTING  FIRE  ;  and,  secondly,  who  were  THE 
DEVIL  AND  HIS  ANGELS.  I  then  proceeded  to  draw 
some  inferences  from  the  whole*;  in  which  I  am 
mightily  deceived  if  I  did  not  convince  you  that  you 
yourself  was  one  of  those  ANGELS,  and,  consequently, 
must  expect  EVERLASTING  FIRE  to  be  your  portion 
in  the  other  world. 

Jonathan.  Faith,  doctor,  I  remember  very  little 
of  your  inferences  ;  for  I  fell  asleep  soon  after  your 
naming  the  text.  But  did  you  preach  this  doctrine 
then,  or  do  you  repeat  it  now  in  order  to  comfort  me  1 

Ordinary.  I  do  it  in  order  to  bring  you  to  a  true 
sense  of  your  manifold  sins,  and,  by  that  means,  to 
induce  you  to  repentance.  Indeed,  had  I  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  or  of  Tully,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  describe  the  pains  of  hell  or  the  joys  cf 
heaven.  The  utmost  that  we  are  taught  is,  that  ear 
hath  not  heard,  nor  can  heart  conceive.  Who  then 
would,  for  the  pitiful  consideration  of  the  riches  and 
pleasures  of  this  world,  forfeit  such  inestimable  hap- 
piness !  such  joys  I  such  pleasures !  such  delights  1 
Or  who  would  run  the  venture  of  such  misery,  which, 
but  to  think  on,  shocks  the  human  understanding  1 
Who,  in  his  senses,  then,  would  prefer  the  latter  ^o 
the  former  ? 

Jonathan.  Ay,  who  indeed  1  I  assure  you,  doc- 
tor, I  had  much  rather  be  happy  than  miserable. 
Butt  *  *  * 

Ordinary.  Nothing  can  be  plainer.     St.     * 


* 

Jonathan.         * 
once  convinced 
*     no  man  * 


*  *  If 

*  * 

lives  of     *  * 

*  *       whereas 

opportunity         * 


sure  the  clergy     * 

*  better  informed          *  * 

*     all  manner  of  vice          *  * 

Ordinary.  *  are  *  atheist.  *  *  deist  * 
ari  *  *  cinian  *  hanged  «  *  burnt  *  *  oiled  *  oasted. 

*  *  *  dev  *  *  his  an  *  *  •  ell  fire  *  *  ternal  da 

*  *  *  tion. 

Jonathan.  You  *  *  *  to  frighten  me  out  of  my 
wits.  But  the  good  *  *  *  is,  I  doubt  not,  more 
merciful  than  his  wicked  *  *  If  I  should  believe 
all  you  say,  I  am  sure  I  should  die  in  inexpressible 
horror. 

Ordinary.  Despair  is  sinful.  You  should  place 
your  hopes  in  repentance  and  grace  ;  and  though  it 
is  most  true  that  you  are  in  danger  of  the  judgment, 
yet  there  is  still  room  for  mercy  ;  and  no  man,  un- 
less excommunicated,  is  absolutely  without  hopes  of 
a  reprieve. 

•  He  pronounced  this  word  HULL,  and  perhaps  would  have 
spelt  it  so. 

t  ThU  part  was  so  blotted  that  it  wag  illegible. 
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Jonathan.  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  a  reprieve 
from  the  cheat  yet.  I  have  pretty  good  interest ; 
but,  if  I  cannot  obtain  it,  you  shall  not  frighten  me 
out  of  my  courage.  I  will  not  die  like  a  pimp. 
D — n  me,  what  is  death  1  It  is  nothing  but  to  be 
with  Platos  and  with  Csesars,  as  the  poet  says,  and 
all  the  other  great  heroes  of  antiquity.  *  *  * 

Ordinary.  Ay,  all  this  is  very  true ;  but  life  is 
sweet  for  all  that ;  and  I  had  rather  lire  to  eternity 
than  go  into  the  company  of  any  such  heathens,  who 
are,  I  doubt  not,  in  hell  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels  ;  and,  as  little  as  you  seem  to  apprehend  it, 
you  may  find  yourself  there  before  you  expect  it. 
Where,  then,  will  be  your  tauntings  and  your  vaunt- 
ings,  your  boastings  and  your  braggings  1  You  will 
then  be  ready  to  give  more  for  a  drop  of  water  than 
you  ever  gave  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Jonathan.  Faith,  doctor!  well  minded.  What 
say  you  to  a  bottle  of  wine  ? 

'Ordinary.  I  will  drink  no  wine  with  an  atheist. 
I  should  expect  the  devil  to  make  a  third  in  such 
company ;  for,  since  he  knows  you  are  his,  he  may 
be  impatient  to  have  his  due. 

Jonathan.  It  is  your  business  to  drink  with  the 
wicked,  in  order  to  amend  them. 

Ordinary.  I  despair  of  it ;  and  so  I  consign  you 
over  to  the  devil,  who  is  ready  to  receive  you. 

Jonathan.  You  are  more  unmerciful  to  me  than 
the  judge,  doctor.  He  recommended  my  soul  to 
heaven  ;  and  it  is  your  office  to  show  me  the  way 
thither. 

Ordinary.  No :  the  gates  are  barred  against  all 
revilers  of  the  clergy. 

Jonathan.  I  revile  only  the  wicked  ones,  if  any 
such  are,  which  cannot  affect  you,  who,  if  men  were 
preferred  in  the  church  by  merit  only,  would  have 
long  since  been  a  bishop.  Indeed,  it  might  raise  any 
good  man's  indignation  to  observe  one  of  your  vast 
learning  and  abilities  obliged  to  exert  them  in  so  low 
a  sphere,  when  so  many  of  your  inferiors  wallow  in 
wealth  and  preferment. 

Ordinary.  Why,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  bad  men  in  all  orders  ;  but  you  should  not  cen- 
sure too  generally.  I  must  own  I  might  have  ex- 
pected higher  promotion  ;  but  I  have  learnt  patience 
and  resignation  ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  the  same 
temper  of  mind ;  which,  if  you  can  attain,  I  know 
you  will  find  mercy.  Nay,  I  do  now  promise  you 
vou  will.  It  is  true  you  are  a  sinner ;  but  your 
crimes  are  not  of  the  blackest  dye  :  you  are  no  mur- 
derer, nor  guilty  of  sacrilege.  And,  "if  you  are  guilty 
of  theft,  you  make  some  atonement  by  suffering  for 
it,  which  many  others  do  not.  Happy  it  is  indeed 
for  those  few  who  are  detected  in  their  sins,  and 
brought  to  exemplary  punishment  for  them  in  this 
•world.  So  far,  therefore,  from  repining  at  your  fate 
when  you  come  to  the  tree,  you  should  exult  and  re- 
joice in  it;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  question  whether, 
to  a  wise  man,  the  catastrophe  of  many  of  those  who 
die  by  a  halter  is  not  more  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 
Nothing  is  so  sinful  as  sin,  and  murder  is  the  great- 
est of  all  sins.  It  follows,  that  whoever  commits 
murder  is  happy  in  suffering  for  it.  If,  therefore,  a 
man  who  commits  murder  is  so  happy  in  dyin?  for 
it,  how  much  better  must  it  be  for  you,  who  have 
committed  a  less  crime  ! 

Jonathan.  All  this  is  very  true  ;  but  let  us  take  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  cheer  our  spirits. 

Ordinary.  Why  wine  t  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Wild, 
there  is  nothing  so  deceitful  as  the  spirits  given  us 
by  wine.  If  you  must  drink,  let  us  have  a  bowl  of 
punch — a  liquor  I  the  rather  prefer,  as  it  is  nowhere 
spoken  against  in  scripture,  and  as  it  is  more  whole- 
some for  the  gravel,  a  distemper  with  which  I  am 
grievously  afflicted. 


Jonathan  (having  called  for  a  bowl).  I  ask  your 
pardon,  doctor ;  I  should  have  remembered  that 
punch  was  your  favourite  liquor.  I  think  you  never 
taste  wine  while  there  is  any  punch  remaining  on 
the  table. 

Ordinary.  I  confess  I  look  on  punch  to  be  the 
more  eligible  liquor,  as  well  for  the  reasons  I  have 
before  mentioned  as  likewise  for  one  other  cause, 
viz.,  it  is  the  properest  for  a  DRAUGHT.  I  own  I 
took  it  a  little  unkind  of  you  to  mention  wine, 
thinking  you  knew  my  palate. 

Jonathan.  You  are  in  the  right ;  and  I  will  take 
a  swingeing  cup  to  your  being  made  a  bishop. 

Ordinary.  And  I  will  wish  you  a  reprieve  in  as 
large  a  draught.  Come,  don't  despair :  it  is  yet 
time  enough  to  think  of  dying;  you  have  good 
friends,  who  very  probably  may  prevail  for  you.  I 
.have  known  many  a  man  reprieved  who  had  less 
reason  to  expect  it. 

Jonathan.  But  if  I  should  flatter  myself  with  such 
hopes,  and  be  deceived — what  then  would  become 
of  my  soul  1 

Ordinary.  Pugh  !  Never  mind  your  soul — leave 
that  to  me ;  I  will  render  a  good  account  of  it,  I 
warrant  you.  I  have  a  sermon  in  my  pocket  which 
may  be  of  some  use  to  you  to  hear.  I  do  not  value 
myself  on  the  talent  of  preaching,  since  no  man 
ought  to  value  himself  for  any  gift  in  this  world. 
But  perhaps  there  are  not  many  such  sermons. 
But  to  proceed,  since  we  have  nothing  else  to  do 
till  the  punch  comes.  My  text  is  the  latter  part  of 
a  verse  only : 

To  the  Greeks  FOOLISHNESS. 

The  occasion  of  these  words  was  principally  that 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  which  at  that  time  had 
overrun  great  part  of  the  heathen  world,  had  poi- 
soned, and,  as  it  were,  puffed  up  their  minds  with 
pride,  so  that  they  disregarded  all  kinds  of  doctrine 
in  comparison  of  their  own  ;  and,  however  safe  and 
however  sound  the  learning  of  others  might  be,  yet, 
if  it  anywise  contradicted  their  own  laws,  customs, 
and  received  opinions,  aicay  with  it — it  is  not  for  iu. 
It  was  to  the  Greeks  FOOLISHNESS. 

In  the  former  part,  therefore,  of  my  discourse  on 
these  words,  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  the 
laying  open  and  demonstrating  the  great  emptiness 
and  vanity  of  this  philosophy,  with  which  these  idle 
and  absurd  sophists  were  so  proudly  blown  up  and 
elevated. 

And  here  I  shall  do  two  things :  First,  I  shall 
expose  the  matter ;  and,  secondly,  the  manner  of 
this  absurd  philosophy. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  namely  the  matter. 
Now  here  we  may  retort  the  unmannerly  word 
which  our  adversaries  have  audaciously  thrown  in 
our  faces ;  for  what  was  all  this  mighty  matter  of 
philosophy,  this  heap  of  knowledge,  which  was  to 
bring  such  large  harvests  of  honour  to  those  who 
sowed  it,  and  so  greatly  and  nobly  to  enrich  the 
ground  on  which  it  fell ;  what  was  it  but  FOOLISH- 
NESS'? An  inconsistent  heap  of  nonsense,  of  absurdi- 
ties and  contradictions,  bringing  no  ornament  to 
the  mind  in  its  theory,  nor  exhibiting  any  usefulness 
to  the  body  in  its  practice.  What  were  "all  the  ser- 
mons and  the  sayings,  the  fables  and  the  morals  of 
all  these  wise  men,  but,  to  use  the  word  mentioned 
in  my  text  once  more,  FOOLISHNESS?  What  was 
their  great  master  Plato,  or  their  other  great  light 
Aristotle  t  Both  fools,  mere  quibblers  and  sophists, 
idly  and  vainly  attached  to  certain  ridiculous  notions 
of  their  own,  founded  neither  on  truth  nor  on  rea- 
son. Their  whole  works  are  a  strange  medley  of  the 
greatest  falsehoods,  scarce  covered  over  with  the 
I  colour  of  truth :  their  precepts  are  neither  borrowed 
from  nature  nor  guided  by  reason ;  mere  fictions, 
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serving  only  to  evince  the  dreadful  height  of  human 
pride  ;  in  one  word,  FOOLISHNESS.  It  may  be  per- 
haps expected  of  me  that  I  should  give  some  in- 
stances from  their  works  to  prove  this  charge  ;  hut, 
as  to  transcribe  every  passage  to  my  purpose  would 
be  to  transcribe  their  whole  works,  and  as  in  such 
a  plentiful  crop  it  is  difficult  to  choose  ;  instead  of 
trespassing  on  your  patience,  I  shall  conclude  this 
first  head  with  asserting  what  I  have  so  fully  proved, 
and  what  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  text,  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  FOOLISHNESS. 

Proceed  we  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  this  inane  and  simple  doctrine 
was  propagated.  And  here — But  here  the  punch  by 
entering  waked  Mr.  Wild,  who  was  fast  asleep,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  sermon ;  nor  could  we  obtain  any 
further  account  of  the  conversation  which  passed  at 
this  interview. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Wild  proceeds  to  the  highest  consummation  of  human 

GREATNESS. 

THE  day  now  drew  nigh  when  our  great  man  was 
to  exemplify  the  last  and  noblest  act  of  greatness 
by  which  any  hero  can  signalise  himself.  This  was 
the  day  of  execution,  or  consummation,  or  apo- 
theosis (for  it  is  called  by  different  names),  which 
was  to  give  our  hero  an  opportunity  of  facing  death 
and  damnation,  without  any  fear  in  his  heart,  or,  at 
least,  without  betraying  any  symptoms  of  it  in  his 
countenance.  A  completion  of  greatness  which  is 
heartily  to  be  wished  to  every  great  man ;  nothing 
being  more  worthy  of  lamentation  than  when  For- 
tune, like  a  lazy  poet,  winds  up  her  catastrophe 
awkwardly,  and,  bestowing  too  little  care  on  her  fifth 
act,  dismisses  the  hero  with  a  sneaking  and  private 
exit,  who  had  in  the  former  part  of  the  drama  per- 
formed such  notable  exploits  as  must  promise  to 
every  good  judge  among  the  spectators  a  noble, 
public,  and  exalted  end. 

But  she  was  resolved  to  commit  no  such  error  in 
this  instance.  Our  hero  was  too  much  and  too  de- 
servedly her  favourite  to  be  neglected  by  her  in  his 
last  moments ;  accordingly  all  efforts  for  a  reprieve 
were  vain,  and  the  name  of  Wild  stood  at  the  head 
of  those  who  were  ordered  for  execution. 

From  the  time  he  gave  over  all  hopes  of  life,  his 
conduct  was  truly  great  and  admirable.  Instead  of 
showing  any  marks  of  dejection  or  contrition,  he 
rather  infused  more  confidence  and  assurance  into 
his  looks.  He  spent  most  of  his  hours  in  drinking 
with  his  friends  and  with  the  good  man  above  com- 
memorated. In  one  of  these  compotations,  being 
asked  whether  he  was  afraid  to  die,  he  answered, 
"  D — n  me,  it  is  only  a  dance  without  music."  Another 
time,  when  one  expressed  some  sorrow  for  his  mis- 
fortune, as  he  termed  it,  he  said  with  great  fierce" 
ness, — "  A  man  can  die  but  once."  Again,  when  one 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  hinted  his  hopes,  that 
he  would  die  like  a  man,  he  cocked  his  hat  in  defi- 
ance, and  cries  out  greatly — "Zounds !  who's  afraidl" 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  posterity,  could  we 
have  retrieved  any  entire  conversation  which  passed 
at  this  season,  especially  between  our  hero  and  his 
learned  comforter ;  but  we  have  searched  many 
pasteboard  records  in  vain. 

On  the  eve  of  his  apotheosis,  Wild's  lady  desired 
to  see  him,  to  which  he  consented.  This  meeting 
was  at  first  very  tender  on  both  sides  ;  but  it  could 
not  continue  so,  for  unluckily,  some  hints  of  former 
miscarriages  intervening,  as  particularly  when  sbe 
asked  him  how  he  could  have  used  her  so  barbar- 
ously once  as  calling  her  b — ,  and  whether  such 
language  became  a  man,  much  less  a  gentleman, 
Wild  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore  she  was 


the  vilest  of  b — s  to  upbraid  him  at  such  a  season 
with  an  unguarded  word  spoke  long  ago.  She  re- 
plied, with  many  tears,  she  was  well  enough  served 
for  her  folly  in  visiting  such  a  brute ;  but  she  had 
one  comfort,  however,  that  it  would  be  the  last  time 
he  could  ever  treat  her  so ;  that  indeed  she  had 
some  obligation  to  him,  for  that  his  cruelty  to  her 
would  reconcile  her  to  the  fate  he  was  to-morrow 
to  suffer ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  but  such  brutality 
could  have  made  the  consideration  of  his  shameful 
death  (so  this  weak  woman  called  hanging),  which 
was  now  inevitable,  to  be  borne  even  without  mad- 
ness. She  then  proceeded  to  a  recapitulation  of  his 
faults  in  an  exacter  order,  and  with  more  perfect 
memory,  than  one  would  have  imagined  her  capable 
of;  and  it  is  probable  would  have  rehearsed  a  com- 
plete catalogue  had  not  our  hero's  patience  failed 
him,  so  that  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  he 
caught  her  by  the  hair  and  kicked  her  as  heartily  as 
his  chains  would  suffer  him  out  of  the  room. 

At  length  the  morning  came  which  Fortune  at 
his  birth  had  resolutely  ordained  for  the  consum- 
mation of  our  hero's  GREATNESS  :  he  had  himself 
indeed  modestly  declined  the  public  honours  she 
intended  him,  and  had  taken  a  quantity  of  laudanum, 
in  order  to  retire  quietly  off  the  stage ;  but  we  have 
already  observed,  in  the  course  of  our  wonderful  his- 
tory, that  to  struggle  against  this  lady's  decrees  is 
vain  and  impotent;  and  whether  she  hath  deter- 
mined you  shall  be  hanged  or  be  a  prime  minister, 
it  is  in  either  case  lost  labour  to  resist.  Laudanum, 
therefore,  being  unable  to  stop  the  breath  of  our 
hero,  which  the  fruit  of  hemp-seed,  and  not  the 
spirit  of  poppy-seed,  was  to  overcome,  he  was  at  the 
usual  hour  attended  by  the  proper  gentleman  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  acquainted  that  the 
cart  was  ready.  On  this  occasion  he  exerted  that 
greatness  of  courage  which  hath  been  so  much  cele- 
brated in  other  heroes ;  and,  knowing  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist,  he  gravely  declared  he  would  attend 
them.  He  then  descended  to  that  room  where  the 
fetters  of  great  men  are  knocked  off  in  a  most  solemn 
and  ceremonious  manner.  Then  shaking  hands 
with  his  friends  (to  wit,  those  who  were  conducting 
him  to  the  tree),  and  drinking  their  healths  in  a 
bumper  of  brandy,  he  ascended  the  cart,  where  he 
was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  received  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude,  who  were  highly  ravished 

with  his  GREATNESS. 

The  cart  now  moved  slowly  on,  being  preceded 
by  a  troop  of  horse-guards  bearing  javelins  in  their 
hands,  through  streets  lined  with  crowds  all  admir- 
ing the  great  behaviour  of  our  hero,  who  rode  on, 
sometimes  sighing,  sometimes  swearing,  sometimes 
singing  or  whistling,  as  his  humour  varied. 

When  he  came  to  the  tree  of  glory  he  was  wel- 
comed with  an  universal  shout  of  the  people,  who 
were  there  assembled  in  prodigious  numbers  to  be- 
hold a  sight  much  more  rare  in  populous  cities  than 
one  would  reasonably  imagine  it  should  be,  viz.  the 
proper  catastrophe  of  a  great  man. 

But  though  envy  was,  through  fear,  obliged  to  join 
the  general  voice  in  applause  on  this  occasion,  there 
were  not  wanting  some  who  maligned  this  comple- 
tion of  glory,  which  was  now  about  to  be  fulfilled  to 
our  hero,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  knock- 
ing him  on  the  head  as  he  stood  under  the  tree,  while 
the  ordinary  was  performing  his  last  office.  They 
therefore  began  to  batter  the  cart  with  stones,  brick- 
bats, dirt,  and  all  manner  of  mischievous  weapons, 
some  of  which,  erroneously  playing  on  the  robes  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  made  him  so  expeditious  in  his  re- 
petition, that  with  wonderful  alacrity  he  had  ended 
almost  in  an  instant,  and  conveyed  himself  intoaplaoe 
of  safety  in  a  hackney-coach,  where  he  waited  the 
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conclusion  with  a  temper  of  mind  described  in  these 
verses : 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
E  terra  alterius  magnum  spectare  laborem. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  one  circumstance,  as 
it  serves  to  show  the  most  admirable  conservation  of 
character  in  our  hero  to  the  last  moment,  which  was, 
that,  whilst  the  ordinary  was  busy  in  his  ejaculations, 
Wild,  in  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  stones,  &c.,  which 
played  upon  him,  applied  his  hands  to  the  parson's 
pocket,  and  emptied  it  of  his  bottle-screw,  which  he 
carried  out  of  the  world  in  his  hand. 

The  ordinary  being  now  descended  from  the  cart, 
Wild  had  just  opportunity  to  cast  his  eyes  around 
the  crowd,  and  to  give  them  a  hearty  curse,  when 
immediately  the  horses  moved  on,  and  with  univer- 
sal applause  our  hero  swung  out  of  this  world. 

Thus  fell  Jonathan  Wild  the  GREAT,  by  a  death  as 
glorious  as  his  life  had  been,  and  which  was  so  truly- 
agreeable  to  it,  that  the  latter  must  have  been  de- 
plorably maimed  and  imperfect  without  the  former  ; 
a  death  which  hath  been  alone  wanting  to  complete 
the  characters  of  several  ancient  and  modern  heroes, 
whose  histories  would  then  have  been  read  with 
much  greater  pleasure  by  the  wisest  in  all  ages.  In- 
deed we  could  almost  wish  that  whenever  Fortune 
seems  wantonly  to  deviate  from  her  purpose,  and 
leaves  her  work  imperfect  in  this  particular,  the  his- 
torian would  indulge  himself  in  the  licence  of  poetry 
and  romance,  and  even  do  a  violence  to  truth,  to 
oblige  his  reader  with  a  page  which  must  be  the 
most  delightful  in  all  the  history,  and  which  could 
never  fail  of  producing  an  instructive  moral. 

Narrow  minds  may  possibly  have  some  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  going  this  way  out  of  the  world,  if 
their  consciences  can  fly  in  their  faces  and  assure 
them  they  have  not  merited  such  an  honour ;  but 
he  must  be  a  fool  who  is  ashamed  of  being  hanged, 
who  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
deserved  it. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  character  of  our  hero,  and  the  conclusion  of  this  history. 
WE  will  now  endeavour  to  draw  the  character  of  this 
great  man ;  and,  by  bringing  together  those  several 
features  as  it  were  of  his  mind  which  lie  scattered 
up  and  down  in  this  history,  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  perfect  picture  of  greatness. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  every  qualification  necessary 
to  form  a  great  man.  As  his  most  powerful  and  pre- 
dominant passion  was  ambition,  so  nature  had,  with 
consummate  propriety,  adapted  all  his  faculties  to 
the  attaining  those  glorious  ends  to  which  this.pas- 
sion  directed  him.  He  was  extremely  ingenious  in 
inventing  designs,  artful  in  contriving  the  means  to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  and  resolute  in  executing 
them :  for  as  the  most  exquisite  cunning  and  most 
undaunted  boldness  qualified  him  for 'any  undertak- 
ing, so  was  he  not  restrained  by  any  of  those  weak- 
nesses which  disappoint  the  views  of  mean  and  vul- 
gar souls,  and  which  are  comprehended  in  one  gene- 
ral term  of  honesty,  which  is  a  corruption  of  HO- 
NOSTY,  a  word  derived  from  what  the  Greeks  call  an 
ass.  He  was  entirely  free  from  those  low  vices  of 
modesty  and  good-nature,  which,  as  he  said,  implied  a 
total  negation  of  human  greatness,  and  were  the  only 
qualities  which  absolutely  rendered  a  man  incapable 
of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world.  His 
lust  was  inferior  only  to  his  ambition ;  but,  as  for 
what  simple  people  call  love,  he  knew  not  what  it 
was.  His  avarice  was  immense,  but  it  was  of  the 
rapacious,  not  of  the  tenacious  kind  ;  his  rapacious- 
ness  was  indeed  so  violent,  that  nothing  ever  con- 
tented him  but  the  whole ;  for,  however  considerable 
the  share  was  which  his  coadjutors  allowed  him  of 
a  booty,  he  was  restless  in  inventing  means  to  make 


himself  master  of  the  smallest  -pittance  reserved  by 
them.  He  said  laws  were,  made  for  the  use  of  prig 
only,  and  to  secure  their  property ;  they  were  never 
therefore  more  perverted  than  when  their  edge  was 
turned  against  these  ;  but  that  this  generally  hap- 
pened through  their  want  of  sufficient  dexterity.  The 
character  which  he  most  valued  himself  upon,  and 
which  he  principally  honoured  in  others,  was  that  of 
hypocrisy.  His  opinion  was,  that  no  one  could 
carry  priggism  very  far  without  it :  for  which  rea- 
son, he  said,  there  was  little  greatness  to  be  expected 
in  a  man  who  acknowledged  his  vices,  but  always 
much  to  be  hoped  from  him  who  professed  great 
virtues :  wherefore,  though  he  would  always  shun 
the  person  whom  he  discovered  guilty  of  a  good  ac- 
tion, yet  he  was  never  deterred  by  a  good  character, 
which  was  more  commonly  the  effect  of  profession 
than  of  action :  for  which  reason,  he  himself  was 
always  very  liberal  of  honest  professions,  and  had  as 
much  virtue  and  goodness  in  his  mouth  as  a  saint  ; 
never  in  the  least  scrupling  to  swear  by  his  honour, 
even  to  those  who  knew  him  the  best ;  nay,  though 
he  held  good-nature  and  modesty  in  the  highest  con- 
tempt, he  constantly  practised  the  affectation  of  both, 
and  recommended  this  to  others,  whose  welfare,  on 
his  own  account,  he  wished  well  to.  He  laid  down 
several  maxims  as  the  certain  methods  of  attaining 
greatness,  to  which,  in  his  own  pursuit  of  it,  he  con- 
stantly adhered.  As, 

1.  Never  to  do  more  mischief  to  another  than  was 

necessary  to  the  effecting  his  purpose  ;  for  that 
mischief  was  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  thrown 
away. 

2.  To  know  no  distinction  of  men  from  affection  ; 

but  to  sacrifice  all  with  equal  readiness  to  his 
interest. 

3.  Never  to  communicate  more  of  an  affair  than  was 

necessary  to  the  person  who  was  to  execute  it. 

4.  Not  to  trust  him  who   hath  deceived  you,  nor 

who  knows  he  hath  been  deceived  by  you. 

5.  To  forgive  no   enemy  ;  but  to  be  cautious  and 

often  dilatory  in  revenge. 

6.  To  shun  poverty  and  distress,  and  to  ally  himself 

as  close  as  possible  to  power  and  riches. 

7.  To  maintain  a  constant  gravity  in  his  counte- 

nance and  behaviour,  and  to  affect  wisdom  on 
all  occasions. 

8.  To  foment  eternal  jealousies  in  his  gang,  one  of 

another. 

9.  Never  to  reward  any  one  equal  to  his  merit ;  but 

always  to  insinuate  that  the  reward  was  above  it. 

10.  That  all  men  were  knaves  or  fools,  and  much 

the  greater  number  a  composition  of  both. 

11.  That  a  good  name,  like  money,  must  be  parted 

with,  or  at  least  greatly  risked,  in  order  to  bring 
the  owner  any  advantage. 

12.  That  virtues,  like  precious  stones,  were  easily 

counterfeited;  that  the  counterfeits  in  both  cases 
adorned  the  wearer  equally,  and  that  very  few 
had  knowledge  or  discernment  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  counterfeit  jewel  from  the  real. 

13.  That  many  men  were  undone  by  not  going  deep 

enough  in  roguery  ;  as  in  gaming  any  man  may 
be  a  loser  who  doth  not  play  the  whole  game. 

14.  That  men  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  as  shop- 
keepers expose  their  goods,  in  order  to  profit  by 
them. 

15.  That  the  heart  was  the  proper  seat  of  hatred,  and 

the  countenance  of  affection  and  friendship. 
He  had  many  more  of  the  same  kind,  all  equally 
good  with  these,  and  which  were  after  his  decease 
found  in  his  study,  as  the  twelve  excellent  and  cele- 
brated rules  were  in  that  of  king  Charles  the  first ; 
for  he  never  promulgated  them  in  his  lifetime,  not 
having  them  constantly  in  his^nouth,  as  some  grave 
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persons  have  the  rules  of  virtue  and  morality,  with- 
out paying  the  least  regard  to  them  in  their  actions  : 
whereas  our  hero,  by  a  constant  and  steady  adherence 
to  his  rules  in  conforming  everything  he  did  to  them, 
acquired  at  length  a  settled  habit  of  walking  by 
them,  till  at  last  he  was  in  no  danger  of  inadvert- 
ently going  out  of  the  way  ;  and  by  these  means  he 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  greatness  which  few  have 
equalled ;  none,  we  may  say,  have  exceeded :  for, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  have  been 
some  few  heroes  who  have  done  greater  mischiefs 
to  mankind,  such  as  those  who  have  betrayed  the 
liberty  of  their  country  to  others,  or  have  under- 
mined and  overpowered  it  themselves ;  or  con- 
querors who  have  impoverished,  pillaged,  sacked, 
burnt,  and  destroyed  the  countries  and  cities  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  from  no  other  provocation  than 
that  of  glory,  i.  e.,  as  the  tragic  poet  calls  it, 

a  privilege  to  kill, 

A  strong  temptation  to  do  bravely  ill ; 
yet,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  light  wherein  actions  are 
placed  in  this  line, 

Lsi'tius  e»t,  quoties  magno  tibi  constat  honestum ; 
when  we  see  our  hero,  without  the  least  assistance 
or  pretence,  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
which  he  had  not  any  shadow  of  right  to  govern  ;  if 
we  view  him  maintaining  absolute  power  and  exer- 
cising tyranny  over  a  lawless  crew,  contrary  to  all 
law  but  that  of  his  own  will ;  if  we  consider  him 
setting  up  an  open  trade  publicly,  in  defiance  not 
only  of  the  laws  of  his  country  but  of  the  common 
sense  of  his  countrymen ;  if  we  see  him  first  con- 
triving the  robbery  of  others,  and  again  the  defraud- 
ing the  very  robbers  of  that  booty  which  they  had 
ventured  their  necks  to  acquire,  and  which,  without 
any  hazard,  they  might  have  retained,  here  sure 
he  must  appear  admirable,  and  we  may  challenge 
not  only  the  truth  of  history,  but  almost  the  latitude 
of  fiction,  to  equal  his  glory. 

Nor  had  he  any  of  those  flaws  in  his  character 
which,  though  they  have  been  commended  by  weak 
writers,  have  (as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
history)  by  the  judicious  reader  been  censured  and 
despised.  Such  was  the  clemency  of  Alexander  and 
Csesar,  which  nature  had  so  grossly  erred  in  giving 
them,  as  a  painter  would  who  should  dress  a  peasant 
in  robes  of  state,  or  give  the  nose  or  any  other 
feature  of  a  Venus  to  a  satyr.  What  had  the  de- 
stroyers of  mankind,  that  glorious  pair,  one  of  whom 
came  into  the  world  to  usurp  the  dominion  and 
abolish  the  constitution  of  his  own  country;  the 
other  to  conquer,  enslave,  and  rule  over  the  whole 
world,  at  least  as  much  as  was  well  known  to  him, 
and  the  shortness  of  his  life  would  give  him  leave  to 
visit ;  what  had,  I  say,  such  as  these  to  do  with 
clemency  1  Who  cannot  see  the  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction of  mixing  such  an  ingredient  with  those 
noble  and  great  qualities  I  have  before  mentioned  t 
Now,  in  Wild  everything  was  truly  great,  almost 
without  alloy,  as  his  imperfections  (for  surely  some 
small  ones  he  had)  were  only  such  as  served  to  de- 
nominate him  a  human  creature,  of  which  kind  none 
ever  arrived  at  consummate  excellence.  But  surely 
his  whole  behaviour  to  his  friend  Heartfjee  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  true  iron  or  steel  greatness  of 
his  heart  was  not  debased  by  any  softer  metal.  In- 
deed, while  greatness  consists  in  power,  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  doing  mischief  to  mankind — to  speak 
out — while  a  great  man  and  a  great  rogue  are  syno- 
nymous terms,  so  long  shall  Wild  stand  unrivalled 
on  the  pinnacle  of  GREATNESS.  Nor  must  we  omit 
here,  as  the  finishing  of  his  character,  what  indeed 
ought  to  be  remembered  on  his  tomb  or  his  statue, 
the  conformity  above  mentioned  of  his  death  to  his 
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life ;  and  that  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  after  all 
his  mighty  exploits,  was,  what  so  few  GREAT  men  can 
accomplish — hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead. 

Having  thus  brought  our  hero  to  his  conclusion, 
it  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  readers  (for  many,  I 
doubt  not,  carry  their  concern  no  farther  than  his 
fate)  to  know  what  became  of  Heartfree.  We  shall 
acquaint  them,  therefore,  that  his  sufferings  were 
now  at  an  end  ;  that  the  good  magistrate  easily  pre- 
vailed for  his  pardon,  nor  was  contented  till  he  had 
made  him  all  the  reparation  he  could  for  his  troubles, 
though  the  share  he  had  in  bringing  these  upon  him 
was  not  only  innocent  but  from  its  motive  laudable. 
He  procured  the  restoration  of  the  jewels  from  the 
man-of-war  at  her  return  to  England,  and,  above 
all,  omitted  no  labour  to  restore  Heartfree  to  his 
reputation,  and  to  persuade  his  neighbours,  acquaint- 
ance, and  customers,  of  his  innocence.  When  the 
commission  of  bankruptcy  was  satisfied,  Heartfree 
had  a  considerable  sum  remaining ;  for  the  diamond 
presented  to  his  wife  was  of  prodigious  value,  and 
infinitely  recompensed  the  loss  of  those  jewels  which 
Miss  Straddle  had  disposed  of.  He  now  set  up  again 
in  his  trade  :  compassion  for  his  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes brought  him  many  customers  among  those 
who  had  any  regard  to  humanity ;  and  he  hath,  by 
industry  joined  with  parsimony,  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune.  His  wife  and  he  are  now  grown  old 
in  the  purest  love  and  friendship,  but  never  had 
another  child.  Friendly  married  his  elder  daughter 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  became  his  partner  in 
trade.  As  to  the  younger,  she  never  would  listen  to 
the  addresses  of  any  lover,  not  even  of  a  young  no- 
bleman, who  offered  to  take  her  with  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  her  father  would  have  willingly  pro- 
duced, and  indeed  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  her 
to  the  match  ;  but  she  refused  absolutely,  nor  would 
give  any  other  reason,  when  Heartfree  pressed  her, 
than  that  she  had  dedicated  her  days  to  his  service, 
and  was  resolved  no  other  duty  should  interfere  with 
that  which  she  owed  the  best  of  fathers,  nor  prevent 
her  from  being  the  nurse  of  his  old  age. 

Thus  Heartfree,  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  his 
son-in-law,  and  his  grandchildren,  of  which  he 
hath  several,  live  all  together  in  one  house ;  and 
that,  with  such  amity  and  affection  towards  each 
other,  that  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  called  the 
family  of  love. 

As  to  all  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  his- 
tory in  the  light  of  greatness,  they  had  all  the  fate 
adapted  to  it,  being  every  one  hanged  by  the  neck, 
save  two,  viz.,  Miss  Theodosia  Snap,  who  was  trans- 
ported to  America,  where  she  was  pretty  well  mar- 
ried, reformed,  and  made  a  good  wife ;  and  the 
count,  who  recovered  of  the  wound  he  had  received 
from  the  hermit  and  made  his  escape  into  France, 
where  he  committed  a  robbery,  was  taken,  and 
broke  on  the  wheel. 

Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  common  fate  of 
great  men  must  allow  they  well  deserve  and  hardly 
earn  that  applause  which  is  given  them  by  the  woild  ; 
for,  when  we  reflect  on  the  labours  and  pains,  the 
cares,  disquietudes,  and  dangers  which  attend  their 
road  to  greatness,  we  may  say  with  the  divine  that 
a  man  may  go  to  heaven  with  half  the  pains  which  it 
costs  him  to  purchase  hell.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
world  have  this  reason  at  least  to  honour  such  cha- 
racters as  that  of  Wild  :  that,  while  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man  to  be  perfectly  honest,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  is  capable  of  being  a  complete  rogue  ;  and 
few  indeed  there  are  who,  if  they  were  inspired  with 
the  vanity  of  imitating  our  hero,  would  not  after 
much  fruitless  pains  be  obliged  to  own  themselves 
inferior  to  MR.  JONATHAN  WILD  THE  GREAT. 
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